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HEABIHG  COI^BITCTED  BY  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  MESSBS.  DANIEI« 
&.  AHTHOKir,  Jr.  (CHAIRMAN),  LOUIS  C.  CBAMTON,  C.  BASCOM 
SLEMP,  S.  STJBEBT  DENT,  Jr.,  AND  THOMAS  UPTON  SISSON,  07 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  APPBOPBIATIONS,  HOUSE  OF  BEPBESENTA- 
TIVES,  IN  CHABGE  OF  THE  ABMY  APPBOPBIATION  BILL  FOB 
1922,  ON  TUB  BATS  FOLLOWING,  NAMELY : 

Tuesday,  December  14,  1920. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  NEWTON  D.  BAEEE,  SECEETAET  OF  WAE, 
ACCOMPANIED  BY  MAJ.  GEN.  PEYTON  C.  MAECH,  CHIEF  OF 
STAFF,  AND  MAT.  GEN.  PETEE  C.  HAEBIS,  THE  ADJUTANT 
&EHERAL. 

OFFICE    OF    .SECRETARY    OF    WAR. 
gk.\p:ral  policy. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Mr.  Secretary,  S\e  liave  before  the  subcommittee 
this  morning  the  tentative  draft  of  the  Army  appropriation  bill  for 
1^22,  and  before  we  proceed  with  the  items  in  the  bill  we  would  like 
to  jret  your  view  as  to  the  general  policy  on  which  the  estimates  for 
this  appropriation  were  built  up. 

Secretary  Baker.  The  ^r^neral  policy,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  cour/>e,  is 
diat  prescribed  by  the  Army  reorganization  act.  The  War  Depart- 
ment recommended  a  very  much  larger  peace-time  establishment  than 
(oiifrress  finally  adopted,  but  the  adoption  of  the  reorganization  act 
'^a.s.  of  course,  accepted  at  once,  and  heartily,  by  the  War  Department 
a^  the  determination  of  the  Congress  as  to  the  policy  of  Congress. 

In  the  matter  of  a  peace-time  establishment  this  estimate  is  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  department  to  provide  the  necessary 
Dioney  for  the  pay,  subsistence,  upkeep,  and  such  permanent  addi- 
tions to  the  equipment  of  the  Army  in  the  fiscal  year  1921-22  as 
?^med  to  be  necessary  to  create  the  kind  of  an  Army  contemplated 
hy  the  reorganization  act. 

SIZE  OF  THE  ARMT. 

(See  p.  12.) 

Mr.  Antiioxy.   On  how  many  enlisted  men  have  you  based  this 

Mi  mate? 
Secretary  Bakkk.  On  280,000  approximately. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  The  full  ni'mber  allowed  by  the  reorganization  act  ? 

Secretary  Bakkr.  The  definite  number  fixed  by  the  reorganization 
act. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  you  felt  i  at  there  was  a  necessity  to  recruit 
the  Army  uj)  to  the  full  number  authorized  bv  the  law? 

Secretary  Bakkr.  I  think  there  is  no  optfon  given  to  anybody;  I 
think  tlie  law  does  not  given  an  option,  aa  we  used  to  have,  but  it 
fixes  a  definite  number  and,  in  my  judgment,  does  it  wisely. 

ilr.  Anthony.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  do  not  care  to  go  over  the  same 
ground  tliat  you  covered  the  other  day  in  a  hearing  before  the 
Committee  on  Militarv  Affairs  in  reference  to  this  matter,  but  for 
.the  purpose  of  preparing  a  record  for  the  information  of  the  House 
in  connection  with  this  bill,  I  want  to  ask  you  this  question:  You 
will  recall.  Mr.  Secretary,  that  last  yearns  appropriation  bill  appro- 
priated fen-  an  army  of  17r),(K)0  enlihted  men,  which,  in  the  judgment 
of  C'ongre.-s,  was  the  proper  size,  of  the  Army  for  that  year.  You 
have  recruited  the  Army  in  numbers  in  excess  of  that. 

Secretary  Baker.  It  is  2()8,0(K)  at  the  present  time;  but  I  would 
like  to  make  this  comment  on  vour  questicm,  which  has  in  it  two 
assumptions  to  which  I  feel  obliged  to  dissent.  In  the  first  pla<*c. 
Congi'ess  did  not  appropriate  for  an  Army  of  175,()0()  enlisted  men. 
The  appropriation  made  by  Congress  was  for  a  less  number  than 
that:  1  should  say  it  would  not  be  more  than  adequate  for  1(>0.o<m) 
men,  and  that  was  pointnl  out  in  the  debate  in  the  Senate  by  Senator 
Wadsworth. 

ilr.  Anthony.  Yet,  in  going  over  the  hearings  on  the  basis  of 
which  last  year\s  bill  was  prepared,  you  will  find  that  the  Committee 
on  Military  Affairs  of  the  House  requested  (Jen.  Lord  to  base  his 
estimate  for  the  pay  of  the  Army  on  175,(KK)  enlisted  men,  and  ail 
through  the  hearmgs  you  will  find  that  was  the  basis  on  which  the 
committee  proceeded  with  its  preparation  of  the  bill,  and  when 
votes  were  taken  in  the  House  upon  the  question  of  the  size  of  the 
Armv.  l7r),(KK),  if  I  rememl)er  correctly,  was  fixe<l  bv  the  House  as 
its  de>ire  in  that  regard. 

Secretary  Bakkr.  I  di<l  not  know  that,  and  I  did  not  know  until 
now  that  there  were  definite  votes  on  that  subject. 

I 

cost  of  thk  army  in  t»21.  i 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  large  are  the  deficiencies  which  have  <*ome  in  | 
above  the  amount  appropriated  in  last  vear's  Armv  appnipriatioii 

biUf 

Secretary  Baker.  I  can  not  answer  that  definitely.  Gen.  Maivh 
can  probably  give  you  better  data  about  that  than  I  can.  He  and  I 
have  stricken  out  a  large  numl)er  of  items  and  sent  other  items  back 
for  a  restudy.  with  a  view  to  using  the  snr])lus  on  haul  rather  t!.in 
purchasing  iidditi<inal  e<piipnient,  and  it  is  our  hope  to  l)c  able  o* 
get  it  down  to  sixtv  or  seventy  million  dollars. 

Sir.  Anthony.  That  would  make  the  total  co^t  of  the  Army  f<»r 
the  current  year,  the  amount  of  thi  present  appropriation  of  s*»<'».- 
(KlO.iHH),  and  you  sav  about  $(>(UWKVH)0  in  dcfiriencies  will  c<»nic  ui* 
which  will  make  the  total  of  approximately  $443,<hmumm)  exix»n«lt  ^ 
on  the  army  during  the  current  year.  Your  estimates  call  for  how 
much  ? 
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ESTIMATES  FOR   19  22. 

(See  p.  22.) 

Secretary  Baker.  I  have  not  the  exact  figures  in  my  mind. 

Gen,  Majich.  It  is  $618,000,000. 

Mr.  Anthont.  How  do  you  account  for  that  inci'ease  in-  the 
amount  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  ought  not  to  si)eculate  about  it.  Perhaps  Gen. 
March  can  give  that  to  you  better  than  I.  I  assume  it  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  we  will  have  consumed  more  of  our  surplus. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  total  amount  is  $692,000,000,  is  it  not? 

Gen.  March.  That  includes  the  amount  for  the  National  Guard. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  am  referring  to  the  entire  bill,  the  entire  amount. 

Gen.  March.  That  runs  to  about  $690,000,000. 

Mr.  SissoN.  It  is  $692,000,000. 

Secretary  Baker.  That  is  undoubtedly  due  to  two  or  three  causes. 
In  the  first  place,  I  presume,  it  is  thought  that  the  Army  will  at  that 
time  have  been  recruited  to  the  required  strength ;  and  second,  that 
the  large  surplus  accumulations  of  the  War  Department  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  Army  will  have  been  consumed  and  it  will  be  necesstiry 
to  lay  in  by  annual  purchases  the  necessary  supplies. 

reduction   in   estimates  for    10  2  2. 

Mr.  Anth(  NY  Mr.  Secretary,  as  you  know,  with  the  necessity  for 
^!h'  exercise  of  the  closest  economy  in  making  up  our  appropriation 
•/ills  this  year,  and  especially  in  connection  with  this  Army  bill,  it 
i>  desirable  to  pare  it  down  to  as  close  a  point  as  possible  without 
•njiuy  to  the  backbone  of  the  Military  Establishment.  Can  you  give 
'1^  any  suggestions  as  to  where  we  could  start  in  to  make  savings  over 
Hu;  estimates  which  have  been  submitted  by  the  War  Department  ? 

^^'f retary  Baker.  I  will  be  glad  to  consider  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  from 
that  point  of  view  to  see  whether  we  can  make  any  suggestion  along 
that  line.  I  have  none  in  mv  mind  at  the  present  moment,  for  the 
rea<*)n  that  when  the  suggestions  for  estimates  came  in  from  the  sev- 
<T?1  bureaus  and  divisions  of  the  Army  they  aggregated  a  vastly 
reciter  sum  than  this  which  now  ai^pears  in  the  tentative  draft  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  Anthony.  It  is  really  dependent  upon  the  mathematical  prop- 
'»^itioii  as  to  the  number  of  enlisted  men,  is  it  not  ? 

Sv  retary  Baker.  In  large  part,  yes. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  think  we  can  safely  accept  the  figure  of 
^-."W'  as  the  cost  of  maintaining  an  enlisted  man  for  a  year? 

N^«retary  Baker.  That  is  a  safe  aggregate;  it  is  a  safe  average 
th.it « an  be  assumed.  I  ought  to  say,  however,  Mr.  Anthony,  with  re- 
•'^r«l  to  another  branch  of  your  question  a  moment  ago,  on  which  I 
:i>kp(I  permission  to  make  comment,  that  what  (jen.  Lord  did  last 
5>ar  when  the  Comittee  on  Military  Affairs  was  considering  the 
•^nny  reorganization  bill  was,  at  the  request  of  the  committee,  to 
p>'«b  three  estimates,  one  based  on  175,000  men.  another  based  on  an 
Army  of  225,()()0  men,  and  a  third  one,  as  I  recall  it,  based  on  an 
Army  of  250.000  men,  so  that  the  Comimttee  on  Military  Affairs  had 
'♦■'ore  it  four  estimates,  the  three  estimates  for  the  three  figures  I 
I'arp  mentioned,  and  one  for  the  full  strength  of  the  Army  required 
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bv  the  re:)rjranization  act.  Those  estimates  were  asked  for,  as  I  ha  vt* 
always  understood,  upon  the  belief  of  the  committee  that  recruitin<x 
would  not  brin^  the  Army  above  some  one  of  those  figures.  So  that 
the  estimates  made  by  Gen.  Lord  were  not  made  bv  the  direction  of 
the  War  Department,  and  they  did  not  indicate  tlie  department's  do- 
sire  or  its  opinion  as  to  the  interpretation  of  its  duties  under  the  act, 
but  were  made  to  respond  to  a  forecast  on  the  part  of  the  committee 
and  the  department  together  as  to  the  number  to  which  the  probable 
recruitment  would  bring  the  enlisted  strength. 

Mr.  Anthony.  It  is  manifest,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  we  have  got  to 
make  considerable  i-eductions  in  these  amounts,  and  if  we  can  ^et 
that  information  from  the  department  we  would  like  to  have  it — 
as  to  where  we  can  dig  in  without  the  least  injury  to  the  military 
department. 

Secretary  Baker.  I  think,  Mr.  Anthony,  I  ought  to  say  that  while 
I  am  deeply  sympathetic  with  the  feeling  on  the  part  of  Congress 
that  rigid  economy  in  governmental  expenditures  ought  to  be  ma<le, 
and  I  am  the  more  sympathetic  with  it  because  I  realize  that  the 
approi)riations  which  you  are  now  considering  are  to  l>e  administered 
by  my  successor,  so  that  I  have  no  pride  of  opinion  and  no  policy 
of  my  own  about  the  Military  Estaluishment.  because  this  responsi- 
bility will  rest  on  other  Secretaries,  still  I  do  think  that  this  com- 
mittee will  have  or  should  have  in  mind  two  things — first,  the  pro- 
foundly unsettled  condition  of  the  world's  affairs  and,  second,  the 
experience  which  this  war  has  given  us  as  to  what  we  nuist  have  in 
order  to  have  an  Army  that  is  itself  worth  anything.  And  on  those 
two  things  I  would  like  to  say  just  a  word. 

Mr.  Sissox.  Keeping  that  constantly  in  mind,  Mr.  Secretary,  if 
we  have  anythin<r  like  a  budget  system,  so  that  the  expenditures  of 
(lovernment  ancl  fixed  charges  against  the  Treasury  Department 
that  an  not  Im*  rechiced,  we  must,  of  course,  exercise  the  best  judtr- 
ment  of  those  in  charge  of  the  Army  as  to  where  they  might  pare  the 
appropriations  within  the  estimated  amount  that  may  be  decided 
upon  for  the  kind  of  Army  that  we  will  have  and  distribute  it  in  the 
bdl  so  as  to  do  the  verv  lea«^t  possible  damage,  and  that  i>ein«r  true 
the  c<)n>niittee,  rather  tfian  slicing  the  amount  of  the  estimates  with 
a  l'!'»M(lax.  would  rather  have  some  intelligent  information  from 
the  WrM-  I)e])artment,  and  irrespective  of  how  mu<*h  you  may  desii-e 
not  N)  have  it  cut  the  paring  should  1h»  dime  as  s<'ientifically  as 
IK)S'-*»l)le.  and  that  must  l>e  done  with  the  aid  of  those  in  rharge. 

Secretary  Hakfr.  I  will  1h»  very  glad  to  go  over  the  bill  ami  tr?* 
over  the  surplus  stock  that  the  Army  has  on  hand  to  see  whetlier 
for  the  next  year  or  two  it  will  be  possible  to  consume  our  reserve 
stocks  rather  than  replenish  them  and  so  cut  down  some  of  the  items 
for  >upply  on  the  theory  that  in  two  or  thret*  years  the  national 
finan  es  will  have  restored  themselves  so  as  to  enable  iis  with  a 
more  c<jmfi)i"table  feeling  to  make  these  larger  expenditures. 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  preparing  these  estimates  in  n»ference  to  the 
Nati(ma]  (luard,  have  you  provide<l  for  the  issue  of  supplies  anil 
equipment  to  them,  an4l  that  that  e<iuipment  shall  W  new  iHiuipment  ? 

Secretary  Bakkr.  That  <loes  not  come  in  this  bill.  Tlie  artillerv 
we  have  issued  to  the  National  Guard  is  all  issued  through  the  fortf- 
fioations  bill. 


^ 
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Mr.  AxTHoxY.  Do  you  anticipate  in  this  year's  estimates  asking 
for  new  appixjpriations  for  that  material? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  think  not :  but  I  am  not  certain  about  that. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Last  year  you  did  ask  for  the  money  for  the  con- 
struction and  purchase  of  entirely  new  material  instead  of  taking 
it  out  of  the  reserve  stocks  ? 

v'^ecretary  Baker.  That  may  be ;  I  have  forgotten  that. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Let  me  ask  you  another  question.  How  do  you 
l»n)pose  to  distribute  our  Army  during  the  coming  fiscal  year?  Say, 
you  have  283,000  men;  where  are  you  going  to  use  that  number  of 
iijf n  and  where  are  you  going  to  put  them  ? 

Secretary  Bakiiib.  Do  you  mean  where  are  we  going  to  use  them, 
•»r  where  are  we  going  to  keep  them  ? 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  use  is  there  for  that  number  of  men  ? 

>*ecretary  Baker.  There  is  never  any  use  for  an  army  unless  there 
:-  trouble. 

Mr.  Anthony.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  necessary  number  of 
men  to  garrison  the  outlying  possessions  and  provide  training  facili- 
ties, how  many  men  are  absolutely  necessary  to  keep  the  Military 
Establishment  going  in  time  of  peace? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  have  not  any  idea. 

Mr.  Anthony.  From  whom  can  we  get  that  information? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  do  not  think  that  anybody  could  possibly  say. 
It  depends' upon  its  general  purposes.  The  Army  is  organized  as  a 
onrleus  upon  which  a  national  mobilization  can  take  place.  If  you 
i5k  my  opinion  as  to  what  nucleus  we  would  need  for  a  national 
mobilization,  if  we  were  called  upon  to  make  a  national  mobilization 
1  'ase  of  emergency,  I  should  say  the  number  of  men  provided  in  the 
Army  reorganization  act  was  a  conservative  minimum. 

troops    in    GERMANY. 
(See  p.  17.) 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  long  do  you  intend  to  maintain  a  division  in 
'iennany? 

Secretary  Baker.  Of  course,  I  can  not  answer  that. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  must  have  some  definite  plan. 

S4*rretary  Baker.  So  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned  I  know  of 
"i"  intention  to  withdraw  our  force  there  until  peace  is  determined 
>tween  Germany  and  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Anthony.  When  peace  is  declared  it  would  be  natural  to  sup- 
;'«w  that  that  division  would  return  to  this  country. 

SecTetary  Baker.  Unless  the  terms  of  peace  impose  obligations 
■n  the  enforcement  of  the  peace  which  required  the  retention  of  the 
military  force  there,  which,  of  course,  is  exactly  what  the  treat}'  of 
!>eaf*e  l>etween  France  and  Germany  and  the  treaty  of  peace  between 
Kn^and  and  Germany  have  imposed  upon  them. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  long  did  the  treaty  of  Versailles  contemplate 
that  we  should  maintain  that  division? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  have  forgotten;  I  do  not  think  for  any  definite 
^m*».    I  think  it  is  until  certain  things  are  performed  by  Germany. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Rather  indefinite. 

^^eta^^^  Baker.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Cramton.  It  was  about  a  minimum  of  five  or  six  or  seven 
years,  was  it  not? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  do  not  recall. 

Gen.  March.  There  was  a  fixed  time  that  we  were  to  stay  there, 
and  there  was  also  a  fixed  time  that  England  and  France  were  to 
stay  there.  The  periods  were  5,  10,  and  15  years,  and  I  think  our 
time  was  10  years. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  that  division  in  Germany  costing  us  now  t 

Secretary  Baker.  The  (xernians  are  paying  for  it. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  they  paying  the  actual  cost  of  maintaining  the 
division,  or  are  they  paying  a  fixed  amount? 

Secretary  Baker.  They  are  paying  the  bills  as  we  render  them. 

Mr.  Anthony.  It  has  been  reported  to  me  that  they  are  paying  a 
fixed  amount  in  deteriorated  marks.  Do  they  just  continue  to  pay 
a  certain  number  of  marks,  or  are  they  paying  the  actual  cost  in 
dollars  and  cents? 

Secretary  Baker.  The  last  check  I  saw  was  in  dollars  and  cent^, 
but  I  confess  I  do  not  know  whether  it  had  l)een  transformed  from 
marks. 

Mr.  Sissox.  That  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  ascertain  that  fnrt 
and  put  a  definite  statement  about  it  in  the  record. 

Secretary  Baker.  I  will  be  glad  to  do  that. 

(See  (len.  Lord's  statement  on  pay  of  the  Army.) 

Air.  Slemp.  Are  these  American  soldiers  in  Germany  under  treaty 
obligations? 

Secretary  Baker.  No. 

Mr.  Slemp.  On  what  authority  do  we  keep  them  there? 

Secretary  Baker.  They  are  theiv  under  the  terms  of  the  armistice. 

oroanizatiox  of  the  army. 
(Set*  pp.  1(5.  IS. I 

Mr.  Anthony.  Now,  Mr.  Secretary,  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question 
about  the  present  disposition  of  the  Army. 

Secretary  Baker.  (len.  March  doiibtless  has  the  figures  about  tluit 
and  knows  the  intentions  of  the  department  in  detail  in  reganl  to 
that.  I  have  it  in  my  head  as  a  general  ix)1icv.  I  can  say  in  a  sen- 
tence that  the  policy  of  the  department  as  laid  down  in  the  act  is  to 
divide,  as  we  (iivided  it,  the  Tnited  States  into  nine  corps  ai*eas  and 
to  have  the  troops  distributed  through  those  areas,  so  that  they  may 
lK)th  occupy  the  i^ermanent  Military  Kstablishments  of  the  (tovi*rn*- 
ment  and  safeguard  them  and  care  for  them,  and  also  conduct  the 
training  operations  both  of  the  Reirular  Army  itself  and  of  the 
National  duard  and  of  the  Organized  Reserve. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  have  nine  divisicm  centeit?^ 

Secretary  Baker.  Nine  cor|)s  areas. 

Mr.  Anthony.  At  each  of  which  yon  have  $^atione<I  a  r^keletoni7.ed 
division  of  troops^ 

Secretarv  Bakeh.  Substantiallv  that. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Can  you  tell  me  how  many  there  are  in  those  an»a- 
at  this  time^ 

Secretary  Baker.  I  can  jnit  that  in  the  re^tird.  Then*  is  not  a  full 
division  in  any  one  ex(*ent  in  the  Suithem  Department. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  would  like  to  get  those  figures. 
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Secretary  Bakeb.  They  can  be  put  into  the  hearing. 

Mr.  S18SON.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  location  of  these  areas 
'•iMiild  not  go  into  the  record? 

Secretary  Baker.  Xone  in  the  world. 

Mr.  SissoN.  And  there  is  no  reason  why  the  number  of  men  sta- 
I'liecl  in  each  of  the  nine  corps  areas  should  not  <xo  into  the  recv)id? 

"^eiretary  Baker.  None  at  all. 

Mr.  8isst)x.  And  the  reason  why  you  have  divided  the  couniry 
rto  nine  areas. 

Secretary  Baker.  The  act  requires  that  to  be  done.  Do  you  mean 
i^e  reason  for  making  the  districts  as  they  have  been  made? 

Mr  Sisfiox.  In  other  words,  sometimes  you  go  into  Army  details 

liirh  you  do  not  like  a  possible  enemy  to  know  about. 

Secretary  Baker.  There  is  nothing  of  that  kind  in  this  connection. 

Mr.  Sissi^x.  Where  are  the  nine  districts? 

ScH^retary  Baker.  Gen.  March  has  the  maps  and  he  can  show  those 
*'  vou. 

^The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 

Posts  and  cantonments  by  corps  <trcas. 


,  Contem- 
!    plated 
vStren'^th, 
officers 


Strength 
Nov.  30, 

1920, 
officers 


and  men.  land  men. 


FIRST  CORPS  AREA. 

states:  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and 
('4xuweticiit. 

^'.1  ,inrtcrs,  Boston.  ICass 

*.5i<Rttl  Cunp:  Camp  Devens.  Mass.— Ninth  Division  to  be  organized  here  upon  ; 

*  return  oC  troops  from  Germany 

'^7**i«  iBtfrison:  Thirteenth  and  Thirty-sixth  Infantry  and  auxiliary  troops. 

F<Tt  Ethuan  Allen,  Vt.,  2  squadrons  and  machine-gun  troop,  Third  Cavalrv — | 
*'mn  deCeoses  of  Boston,  Long  Island  Sound,  Narragansett  Bay,  New  Beaford,' 

Portland ,  and  Portsmouth ! 

^prioffleld  Armory,  Mass.  (Ordnance  detachments) t 

W itertown  Arsenal,  Mass.  (Ordnance  detachments) I 


11,401  I 


283 
1,511 


4 1 1 

3,288 

94 

142 


SXCOND  CORPS  AREA. 

'tat«s:  New  York,  New  Jersev,  Pelaware. 

•!»rfl^imtoi?,  Ooveroors  Island.  N.  Y 

l^ftnl camp.  Camp  Vix,  N.  J,;  garrison.  First  Division 

'«ct  Jav.  N.  Y..  headquvters and  1  battalion.  Twenty-second  Infantry,  United  ; 

"States  I^isdpUnary  Barraclrs ; 

v>li%on  Barracks,  N.  Y.,  he^quarters  and  1  battalion,  Sixty-third  Infflntrj'. . . 

>ntebfl  Field.  N.  Y..  2  aero  squadrons | 

ffct  Ni'U^ara.  N.  Y. .  1  battalion,  Twentv-second  Infantry ; 

F  «  Ontario.  N.  Y..  1  battalion.  Sixty-thiM  Infantry 1 

T  tt^buTK  B«»rracks.  N.  Y..  1  battalion.  Sixty-third  Infantry 

r  m  Porter,  N.  Y. .  1  battalion.  Twenty-second  Infantry 

^'Tt  Wood,  N.  Y. .  Sii^nal  Corps  supply  depot 

••n-t  defenses  of  1  elaware.  eastern  New  York,  Sandy  H00V-.  southern  New  York 

^r<t  Point.  N.  Y.,  United  States  Military  Academv  (exclusive  of  cadets) 

f'rt  .^qoeum.  N.  Y..  recniit  depot 

'-*-> fhnrst .  N.  J..  C  W.  S.  proving  ground 

'  .mp  .\lfred  V>.ll,  N.  J..  Signal  Corps  school 


Ho>-o-eo.  N.  J.  (embarkation  port). 

R«n»in  .irsen^K  N.  J.  (Onhiance  detachments).  .. 

« tjap  Coton,  N.  Y.  (being  abandoned) 

^rerrKet  Arsenal.  N.  Y.  (Ordnance detachments). 


TmRD  CORPS  AREA. 

"'it«  Paonsylvania,  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  District  of  Coliunbia. 


-1* 


.  narun.  Fort  Howard,  Md 

«aJCamp,  Camp  Meade,  Md.;  garrison: 

^T*ntii  Division  (ordered) 

'  *tftb  Intently  (temporary;;  Forty-first  Infantry;  Tank  Corps. 


ll,4».l 


11,461 


192 
9.724 


734 
403 

.700 

355 
332 

324 

.T07 

256 

2,062 

1,244 

3.. 526 

.'{83 

1.130 

282 

.396 

292 

73 


256 
"3.'392 
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Poffts  and  oantonments  hy  corps  areas — Continued. 


I  Contem- 

.    plated    • 

st'cn^'th.  I 

ofllccrs 

and  men 


Strcmth 
Nov.  r>i). 

office-^ 

111(1  nil  I 


TinRD  CORPS  AREA— continued. 

Other  troops: 

Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Md.,  Ordnance  school  details:  Ordnance  and  ^Mgnal 

troops 

Frankford  Arsenal.  Pa.,  Ordnance  detachments 

Carlisle  Barracks,  ra.,  Field  Senice  School,  medical  department 

Camp  Humphreys,  Va.,  Engineer  school 

LauKley  Field,  Va.,  2  aero  squadrons;  1  airship  company 

Norfolk,  Va.  (supply  base) 

Camp  Lee.  Va.,  Fortv-third  InCantry:  Sixty-second  Infantry 

Camp  Lee  Hall,  Va.,  6  balloon  companies 

Fort  Myer,  Va.,  1  battalion  Nineteenth  Field  Artiller>':  headquarters  and  1 

siuadron  of  Third  Cavalry 

Army  Medical  School,  District  of  Columbia 

Fort  Monroe,  Va.,  Coast  Artillery  school 

Pig  Point.  Va.,  Ordnance  detachments 

Camp  Eustis,  Va.,  Motorizi»d  Coast  Artillery:  training  center  Thirtieth  Hrigac'e. 

Coast  Artillery  Corps 

(k»ast  def-^nses  of  Baltimore,  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  Potomac 

Camp  ilolablrd,  Md.,  Motor  trans))ort  school 

East  Potomac  Park,  D.C.  (temporary) 

Boiling  Field,  I).  C,  2  aero  squadrons 

Walter  Reed  tlospilal 

Edge  .vood,  Md.,  C.  W.  8.  school;  Urst  Gas  Regiment 

Front  Royal,  Va..  remount  depot 

Washington  Barrack.s.  I).  C,  (reneral  Staff  College 


POURin  CftRK  AREA. 

States:  North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  Alabama,  TennessiM.', 
MissLs.<«ippi,  Louisiana. 

Headquarters,  Fort  Mc  Phcrson,  Ga 

Divi-vional  camp.  Camp  Jack.son,  S.  C;   gamson.   Fifth  Division,  Thiny-ninth 

Brigade,  C'>a>t  Artillery  Corps 

Other  tron^:  I 

Camp  Benning,  Ga.,  Infantry  school  and  training  center,  Twrnty-ninth  Infantry  j 

ana  school  troop j ■ 

Camp  Bragg,  N.C.,  Field  Artillery  school  and  training  center:  hifthandTwTnty-  | 

flrsl  Field  Artillery  and  school  troops i 

Carlstrom  Field,  Flu.,  Air  S<»r\'ice  pilots*  school 

Camp  (f  ordon ,  <  ia.  ( t o  be  a bandoned ) 

Fort  Oglethorpe,  (ia. .  8i \t  h  Cavalry " 

Park  Field,  Tenn., detachments  from  Air  Ber\ ice 

(^oast  defenses  of  Cape  Fear,  Chariest  cm,  Key  West,  Mobile,  New  Orleans,  Pen<a-  i 

cola ,  Savannah,  and  Tampa ' 

Camp  Jesup,  (Ja. ,  Motor  Transport  .school  and  de}x>t 

Souther  Field,  Ga.,  Air  Service  detachments 

Auguita  Ar.><enal,  <ta.,  Ordnance  detachments 

Charleston,  S.  C,  supply  ba.se i 

Army  and  Navv  *  Jcneral  Hospital,  Arkan<a<« 

Montgomery,  .\la.  ( Air  St»r\  ice  repair  depot ) 


JcTt^r^dii   illo.  Iiui  .  •  fir  al    ,::tj.|'  «lc»<>t, 
C.im'-  Trt\lor.  K\ 


'•«'iii»r  A  .i'uli>:ii«  I  .   .   .  

<1\TH  4  0Rr<4  Ati%\. 

States:  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wiicoti.tin 

Head  luarters.  Fort  Shendai'.Iil 

Dlvf clonal r&'up,  Canip  <iraiit.  III.:  garrivMi.  Sixth  Division  . .     . 
Other  troops. 

For:  ^ii  Iv.  Mlf^h..  I  batlalion.  TWrtv-vventh  Inbntry 

Yivi  WaviM>.  MK-h  .  1 1 eadquarten and  2 battalion <>.Tff*nih  Intanlrv 


.>..< 

1 

h7 

1 

:..s 

1 

2  ft 

1      1 

.21^ 

.411 

1 

.Kii 

:i> 

:,>2 

i 

T** 

1 

'       1 

7"« 

1 

^7 ; 

I 

.; »' 

-s{ 

2\- 

1. 

\ '  > 

1. 

n.\. 

1 

tifi 

:w 

11.461 


ril'Tll   lORP-   ARE  \.  I 

Sttttf*;-  Ohio.  Wc't  Vifinin.  Iiuliurm.  Kentt:ck> 

Headq  m'tors.  Fo't  Brt>j.»miii  llu'  i    »!.   Ind 

D(\isi<tiial  cami>.  Cani'>  *»he  nn.i.  ''hin    I'aTiHOM.  Si«cond.  Third.  T»Mith.   Ntt.o- 
teenth  and  FoM  oth  Iii{:inlr>     Fi.;hth  IM.i>ion  to  U^  jiTttiilted  he  r  viih  .i'i.o»i 

troo;  s  as  iniclnis 1 1 . 1«il 

Other  irtxj  N 

Colunil Ills  Barrack^.  Ohio,  rr  Tint  ilo'Mit    

Cam-*  Kno^.  Kv  .  Field  An illo'V  vhtx)!;  .-ie^jind.  Klchtv-first.  ind  Kiuhtv-third 

Field  .Vrtiller> .' '       ..   .   . 

\\  ill  »ur  \Vr:iht  Field.  Ohij>.del.»chnuMii'- from  Xu^cicc 

Mo<\M)k  Field,  Ohio,  drlriohnicntv  Inim  .Vir  >e'\  ice     

Fort  Thonia^.  Ky  .  riTiui  denot 

Krio  Pro  in    ';r»»i!H'l   ''hlo.  •  »r.|na..f  <.  irtai'hninit .     .   . 


it  '^1 


•.."^•7 


l.*<' 

#  7 

•1 

*« 
H 


It. 
I* 
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Potft9  and  cantonments  by  corps  areas — Continued. 


SIXTH  coKps  ARE  4— -continued. 

••.'.rr  iroops — Continued. 

"^(Ht  Field,  III.,  detachments  froai  Air  Service 

ChaDute  Field,  ill..  Air  Service  mechanics  school  (moving). 

^elfridge  Field,  ^lich.,  detachju^nts  from  Air  Service 

^lUcafO,  111.,  g(>neral  .supply  depot 

* ^-np  Custer,  Mich,  (being  abandoned) 

Ko'k  Inland  Arsenal, 111.  (ordnance detachments) 


SEVENTH  CORPS  AREA. 

<:ates:  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Kansa.s,  Iowa,  Nebraslca,  Minnesota,  North  Dakota, 
south  Dairota. 

Hndqoarters,  Fort  Crook,  Nehr 

r-.*  i  lonal  cunp.  Camp  Pikt,  .\rk. :  garrison,  Third  Division 

"".>«T  troop«i: 

Ion  Des  Moines.  loi^ia,  Fourteenth  Cavalry 

Fort  Riley,  Kan^*. — Cavalry  achool  and  training  center;  Second  Cavalry  and 
M^hool  troops ! 

Fort  I^eavenworth,  KaU3.— General  service  schools  and  Disciplinary  Barracks; 
I  battalion.  Forty-ninth  Infantry 

Fort  Meade,  S.  Dak. — Detachments 

Fort  r>xiiaiia,  Nebr.— 4  Balloon  Comapnies 

Von  RoLinson,  Nebr. — Remount  Depot 

F<in  Sneliing.  Minn. — Headquarters  and  2  battalions.  Forty-ninth  Initotry — 

F on  Lincoln,  N .  Dak.— Caretakers 

Fort  Lo0an  H.  Roots,  Ark.— Detachments 

M!(fson  Barracka,  Mo.— Recruit  Depot 

^amp  Dodge,  Iowa — (Being  abandoned) 

<  amp  Funston,  Kans.— (Ordered  abandoned) 


Contoin- 
I'latel 

stTcn'th. 
ofliccs 

and  men 


"^■tron'th 
No. .  30, 

1920. 

olTicers 

•iind  men. 


EIOHTII  CORPS  AREA. 

Males:  Texas,  Oklahoma.  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Arizona. 

'I^vlqaartens,  Fort  Sana  Houston.  Tex, 

i'l'-iTDal camp.  Camp  Travis,  Tex.;  garrison,  Second  Division  (expeditionary) 

'i-w  troops: 

J^ort  BK«.  Tex- — Eighth  Cavalrj-;  Eiehth  Airship  Company  and  One  hundred 

and  fourth  Aero  Squadron;  Seventh  Cavalry;  Iiighty-second  Field  Artillery: 

Ei»iith  Battalion  Engineers  and  auxiliiry  troops 

Fort  Brown.  Tex.,  and  vicinity— Foiuth  Cavalry;  Eighth  Aero  Squadron;  aux- 

ili-^ry  troops 

->1  Rio,  Tex.,  and  vicinity— Twelfth  Ca\Tlry;  Ninetieth  Aero  Squadron;  auxil- 

iirr  troops 

Ka^lc  Pass,  Tex.,  and  vicinity— Forty-sixth  Infantry  (less  Second  Battalion) 

<'<nip  Furloni?.  N.  Mex. .  and  vicinity— Twentv-fourth  Infantrv 

Fort  HoacfaiicH.  Ari^. .  and  vicinity— Tenth  Cavalry 

<Mnp  Harry  J.  Jones.  Ariz.,  and  vicinity— Twelfth  Aero  Squadron:  First  Cav- 

ilrv:  Fnrty-eiehth  Infantrj- 

«>nip  Stephen  n.  Little.  Aris.,  and  vicinity— Twenty-fifth  Infantry 

F'iH  Kclntoeih.  Tex.  «nd  ^icinlty— Seventeenth  Infantry 

M^i,  Tex. ,  and  vicinity— Fifth  Cavalry;  auxili  'ry  troops 

Fat  Uinggold,  Tex.,  and  vicinity— I  squadron  Thirteenth  Ca\alry:    auxilicry 

rrof>ps '. '. ". . 

Hri-nL>  Field,  Te.x_,  .Virship  School— Sixteenth  Airship  Company;  fl\e  Balloon 

'''nopuiies "^ 

F  «rt  riirk,  Tex, — Thirteenth  Cavalry  (less  1  squardon ^ 

Fort  ^m  Houston,  Tex.- Sixteenth  (^avalry:  one  battalion  Forty-sixth  Inlanlrv . 

lC?Dv  Field,  Tex. — Ei^ht  aero  squadrons 

F't  Lofsm.  Colo. — Recniit  depot 

P>t  FieM,  Oklft. — -^ir  Service  Observation  School— One  aero  squadron 

F  ^  ^iU,  Ofcla.— Field  -Artillery  School.  First.  Ninth  and  Fourteenth  Field  Artil- 

I»TT 


11,461 


19,385 


<'inir»  .Stanley.  Tex. — Fourth  Field  ^\rtillerv 

«''T»i4  defans^s  of  <;alvesston,  Tex / 

Wr.ipp|e  Barrack;;,  Ariz.— Public  Health  Service. 
F'wt  Barard.  N,  Mex.— Public  Health  Service. 

■'iii-^XUxk  Field,  Tex.— Air  Service  Bombardment  School 

L^-e  FleU,  Tex. — Detachments  Air  Service 

♦  »ttp  Normorlo,  Tex.— Motor  Transport  depot  and  school 

^'rt  Reno,  Okla.— Remount  depot 

^"h  Held,  Tex. —  Air  Service  detachments 

F  tx  ApicV,  \iir.. — One  troon  First  ('avalry  and  detachmcTits, 

^*ax>  lUjfd.  Tex. — Motor  Transoort  depot  and  school 

F\t9:D0DrGeiieral  Hospital,  Colo 

'•*t  WmpOe,  S.  Mex.— Ordnance .<?t.oraRe  depot 


14 

953 

9 

246 

290 

76 


337 
.5,305 

782 

2,011 

1,546 
10 

277 
53 

()37 


28 

1,379 

429 

3,443 


591 
8,799 


5,244 

1,501 

944 

581 

2,325 

1,211 

1.582 

1,S77 

894> 

1,255 

297 

431 
S65 
2,  .WO 
1,102 
874 
240 

2,713 
911 
204 


24 

P5 

840 

94 

23 

127 

484 

873 

5 
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Pasta  and  vantonmei\t8  by  corps  areas — Ck>ntiiiued. 


NINTH  CORPM  AREA. 

States:  Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho,  Montana,  Wyoming,  I'tah,  Ne\u<la,  Call- 
foniia. 

Heaciciuarter.':,  Presidio  of  t-an  Francisco,  Calif 

Divisional  ramp.  Camp  Lewis..  Wash.:  garrison,  Fourth    Dixision,  Thirty-ninth 

Brigade,  Coast  Artillery  Corps 

Other  troops: 

Alcatraz  hiand,  Calif.,  disciplinary  barracks 

Camp  John  H.  Be  icon,  ('alif.,  one  troop  Eleventh  Cavalry 

Campo,  Calif.,  one  troop  t  leventh  Cavalry 

Crissy  Field,  Calif.,  detachment  Air  ."-ervice 

Fort  Doiiplas.  I'tah,  First  Batt'ilion  TM'enty-flrst  Inftintry 

Fort  Keogh,  Mont.,  remotmt  depot 

Fort  Lawton,  Wash.,  two  companies  Thirty-second  In&mtry 

Fort  McDowell.  Calif.,  recniit  depot 

March  Field,  Calif.,  Air  .-or\  ice  pilot  school 

Mather  Field,  CiUif.,  First  and  Ninety-ftrs>t  Aero  Squadrons 

I'residio  of  Monterey,  Calif..  F leventh  Cavalry  (loss  two  trooj  s) 

Preudio  of  ^an  Francisco,  Cafif.,  Thirty-second  Infantry  (less  two  battalions). . . 

RockwoU  i  ield.CUif.diying  field  > 

Ross  ^  ield,  Calif.,  balloon  school,  five  balloon  companies 

Fort  I).  A.  Russell,  Wyo.,  !•  ifteenth  Cavalry 

Vancouver  Darracks,  Wa.sh.,  Thirty-second  Infantry  Hess  seven  comi-anics 


Contem- 
nlated 

streiiu'th, 
officers 

and  men 


.-trci:.»»r 

No     :<  •. 
1920. 

offiCfT* 

and  mct>. 


ll.^tll 


Fort  Creorge  Wright,  Wash.,  Twenty-flrst  Infantry  (less  five  companies). 
Yimia,  Ariz.,  one  company  Thirty-second  InCantry 


Coastdefeasesof  Columbia,  Los  Angelcji,  I'uget  {<ound,  tan  Diego,  and  ^an  Fmn- 

ci.sco 

TJenlcia  .Vrsonal,  i'ali;  , « )rdnance  detachments 

Camp  Kearny,  (V.lif.  (JK'ing  abandoned) 

U'tterman  itenenil  Hospital,  Calif 

Fort  .Macken/.ie,  W\o..  caretakers. 

Fort  Mi'isotila^  Mont.,  caretakers. 

Fort  Wjilla  Wulla,  Wash.,  caretakers. 

Boi'««'  iiarracks,  Idaho,  l*n!>lic  Uealtjh  Service. 

Fort  William  Henry  Harrison,  Mont.,  Public  Health  Service. 


1 


L'Ji 

'•fl 

N. 


Summary, 


First  ('«ni»s  \vi\\ 

StM-ond  r<»n)s  Area 

Third  ('orps  Area 

Fourth  (\»r|is  Area--. 

Fiftli  Corps  Area 

Sixth  ('<»n)s  Area -.-- 

Sexeiitli  Corps  Area 

Kighth  <'or|M«  Area 

Ninth  (*on)H  Area 

On  ro liege,  militia,  and  rc^ 
oniitlnir  duty,  detached 
s<»rvlre.   leave,  etc 


22.  515 
17, 970 
18.655 
9,762 
10.830 
16,237 
39,  5S7 
20.  445 


8,091 


Total  In  Tnlted  States..  170. 187 


Philippines  (including  Philip- 
pine   Scouts) IH.  SLV. 

Germany _.  l,V:iiW 

Hawaii __.    .  7.  i:si 

Panama ^ .%.  iiT> 

Porto  Rico     l.sr. 

China Xrxi^ 

Alaflka ^U 

France  and  Kiigland _.  !<». 

At  sm__ U7 

Aggregate    (  officers. 
13,461:      enlisted, 

208.364)_-_ -  221,  ^r* 


SIZE  OF  THE  ARMY. 


<See  p.  3,) 

Mr.  ('iiAMTt>x.  Mr.  Secretary,  I  understand  there  is  a  diffen*mv 
of  opinion  between  the  various  authorities  as  to  that  provision  in 
the  Army  reorganization  act  for  an  Army  of  2H3,(K)0  men,  a>  t4» 
whether  that  is  an  optional  figure  or  a  fixed  number,  whether  it  is 
a  maximum  or  a  fixed  provision.  I  alsn  understand  from  the  Se«'n»- 
tary's  statement  just  now  that  you  feel,  Mr.  Swretary,  that  even  if 
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it  is  an  optional  figure,  simply  a  maximum,  you  believe  that  the 
Army  should  be  recruited  at  once  to  that  full  strengrth  and  main- 
tained at  that  full  strength  of  283,000  men. 

Secretary  Baker.  Mr.  Cramton,  I  testified  very  fully  on  that  sub- 
ject before" the  House  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  a  few  days  ago 
and  I  understand  from  the  chairman  that  he  does  not  want  to  repeat 
m  this  record  what  was  in  that ;  but  I  think  I  can  say 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  might  tell  us  about  that  just  in  a  general  way. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Unless  those  hearings  will  be  available  to  us.  If 
the  law  did  fix  283,000  men  as  a  maximum,  this  committee  would  have 
•iisoretion,  and  therefore  we  ought  to  have  some  statement  here  as  to 
why  we  need  such  a  large  Army  at  this  time. 

Secretary  Baker.  I  think  I  can  make  a  statement  in  two  or  three 
sentences  that  will  cover  the  point. 

Mr.' Cramton.  Keeping  in  mind  that  this  committee,  in  large  part, 
were  not  present  at  the  other  hearings.  If  we  do  have  discretion, 
v^e  woidd  like  to  have  something  on  which  to  act. 

Secretar^'^  Baker.  I  must  ask  your  indulgence  for  a  historical 
statement  of  a  sentence  or  two.  The  War  Department  recommended 
to  Congress  an  army  of  580.000  men.  We  had  very  long  hearings 
^jefoi-e  both  the  House  and  Senate  Committees  on  Military  Affairs. 
The  major  part  of  those  hearings  was  devoted  to  trying  to  gather 
tlie  lessons  of  this  war  as  a  basis  for  Army  reorganization. 

It  will  be  discovered  by  an  inspection  that  what  was  in  every- 
ImmIv's  mind  was  the  fact  that  imder.  modern  war  conditions  the  tac- 
li<'a]  unit  of  a  modern  army  was  a  division ;  that  when  wars  happen 
under  modern  conditions  they  happen  swiftly  and  on  a  great  scale, 
anil  it  was  thought  there  ought,  therefore,  to  be  a  nucleus  army 
whirh  would  not  be  so  large  as  to  suggest  any  anxiety  on  the  part 
<'f  the  United  States  and  really  not  be  related  to  any  possibilities 
'>^  outside  disturbance,  because  everybody  recognized  the  peaceful 
ntHntions  of  the  Ignited  States.  But  an  army  so  organized  and  so 
J.'unned  as  would  not  only  be  able  to  train  the  ordinary  soldier  in 
t'it.  roordi nations  of  our  various  arms  which  are  necessary  in  modern 

•  ar.  hut  it  would  also  be  able  to  train  the  higher  command,  the  dis- 
•neiy  of  tliis  war  being,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  that  the  diffi- 

'i:ltv  in  the  formation  and  use  of  an  army  does  not  lie  in  getting 

*  • '  n\*^i\  and  teaching  them,  how  to  live  as  soldiers,  but  in  getting  the 
'  >|>erience  in  the  higher  command  which  is  necessary  to  manage  and 

"nlinate  the  activities  of  crreat  masses  of  men. 

It  was  thoug^ht  that  the  divisional  unit  was  the  tactical  unit  which 
^hoidd  be  considered  and  that  in  any  reorganization  we  ought  to  have 
«i>ough  men  practically  to  have  one  complete  organization,  a  field 
army  which  would  be  divided,  apart  from  the  men  doing  custodial 
■iuty  and  things  of  that  sort,  into  divisions,  those  divisions  grouped 
uto  eorps,  and  those  corps,  theoretically — ^this  step  has  not  been 
.:'tually  taken — ^grouped  into  a  field  army,  so  that  if  an  emergency 
-hould  occur  which  requires  a  national  military  mobilization  wo 
'''Hild  have  the  foundation  on  which  to  build  a  thing  of  that  kind, 
^  liich  we  would  only  have  to  multiply  and  not  to  modify. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Then,  as  I  understand  it,  the  great  lesson  of  this 
^ar  is  that  conditions  have  so  changed  that  the  great  problem  in 
preparing  for  possibilities  is  not  so  much  the  training  of  the  men, 
Wause  the  old  evolutions  are  not  so  important,  the  training  of  the 
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men  to  shoot  and  to  march,  but  the  training  of' officers,  particularly 
officers  in  high  command  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  The  basis  of  the  military  art  remains  the  same. 
It  is  now  to  be  seen  through  a  magnifying  glass.  That  is  the  j)racti- 
cal  answer  to  your  question.  Before  we  went  into  the  war  there  was 
not  a  single  general  officer  who  had  ever  seen  a  division  of  American 
troops  together  at  one  time. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  is  not  a  bad  thing;  that  is  a  pretty  good  condition 
of  aifairs,  it  seems,  to  me.  I  hope  tlie  world  will  never  see  one  to- 
gether again. 

Secretary  Baker.  I  share  your  hope. 

Mr.  Cra'mton.  But  the  purpose  of  the  large  army  is  not  so  nwwh 
the  securing  of  trained  men  as  the  securing  of  trained  officers? 

Secretary  Baker.  It  is  the  securing  of  trained  men  for  the  pur- 
pose of  training  the  officers  in  the  management  and  handling  of  large 
bodies  of  men. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Hence  the  army  is  for  the  training  of  officers? 

Secretary  Baker.  And  officers  exist  for  the  training  of  the  army; 
it  is  reciprocal. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Without  caring  to  go  into  it  at  length,  I  would 
like  to  ask  this  one  question  as  to  your  opinion,  Mr.  Secretary,  of 
the  desirability  of  this  country,  whicli  stands  preeminently  for  peace, 
for  disarmament,  when  the  question  of  disarmament  is  so  much  l>e- 
fore  the  world — as  to  the  advisability  of  this  country,  with  a  huw 
reserve  of  trained  men,  setting  the  example  of  more  than  doubling  its 
military  organization  ? 

Secivtary  Baker.  I  can  not  answer  your  cjuestion  in  that  form; 
not  l)ecause  I  want  to  fence  about  it  at  all,  but  because  any  proposi- 
tion of  mere  doubling  depends  on  where  you  start. 

Mr.  CRAM'n)x.  Then  let  us  say  largely  increasing. 

Secretary  Baker.  I  believe  the  United  States  ought  to  lead  the 
world  in  the  matter  of  disarmament  and  in  i)ractical  manifestations 
of  its  peaceful  intentions,  and  its  belief  that  the  controversies  of 
the  world  ought  to  be  peacefully  adjusted.  And  I  believe  that  not 
only  because  our  political  philosophy  goes  that  way,  but  l>ecanse 
our  relative  isolation  makes  it  possible  for  us  to  l>e  a  world  leader 
in  that  re^anl,  and  so  I  should  discourage  and  regret  any  military 
program  in  the  United  States  that  could  lie  fairly  construed  a*-  in 
opposition  to  any  such  policy. 

The  quest iim  of  increasing  the  size  of  the  army  is  related  to  that 
only  in  this  way.  If  we  have  any  army  it  ought  to  l>e  a  perfe<'t 
army :  that  is  to  say,  it  ought  to  Ire  a  useful  army,  one  that  can  be 
multiplied  without  modification,  and  a  minimum  numl)er  that  will 
give  such  an  army  as  that  is  the  size  army  we  ought  to  have. 

Mr.  Smsox.  How  many  men  constitute  a  division? 

Secretary  Baker.  The  reorganized  division,  as  we  have  laid  it  out 
since  the  war,  is  alwut  19,(M)0  officers  and  men,  war  strength,  and 
and  al>out  11.000,  peace  stren^h. 

Mr.  Sissox.  The  divisions  m  the  fighting  units  in  France  went  x\p  as 
high  as  2(M).(H\0.  did  they  not  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  No:  the  largest  division  in  France  was  about 
26,000  men. 

Mr.  SissoN.  \Miat  is  the  organization  that  had  'jriO.OOO  men  in  it  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  That  was  probably  a  corps. 
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Mr.  Siss()N.  And  19,000  men  fonn  a  division? 

Secretary  Baker.  An  infantry  division. 

Mr,  SissoN.  The  283,000  men  provided  for  in  the  reorganizationv 
ait  would  give  about  the  number  of  men  that  would  be  under  one 
nilicer  whatever  might  be  the  conditions  in  the  war  of  the  future? 
AUmt  that  number  of  men  is  the  number  of  men  that  one  officer  is 
Mii)[)osed  to  control  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  No  ;  Gen.  Pershing  had  2,000,000  men. 

Mr.  SissoN.  But  he  had  under  him  certain  subdivisions. 

Secretary  Baker.  He  had  his  army  divided  into  armies;  he  had 
finally  three  armies,  the  First,  the  Second,  and  the  Third  Army,  and 
each  of  those  had  in  it,  sometimes  two,  sometimes  three,  and  some- 
times four  corps,  and  those  corps  were  divided  into  divisions. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Why  then  do  you  arbitrarily  fix  the  minimum  at 
•>?JH)()men? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  did  not  fix  it;  you  fixed  it — that  is.  Congress 
fixwl  it. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  suppose  it  was  fixed  upon  the  testimony  of  somebody. 

Secretary  Baker.  It  was  the  result  of  the  testimony  of  a  great 
*uany  [>eople.  The  expert  opinion  of  the  War  Department,  to  start 
«ith,  wiis  that  580,000  men  were  necessary. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  thought  your  explanation  to  Mr.  Cramton  was  that 
v'tij  thought  that  283,000  was  the  minimimi  and  that  you  were 
-rMleavorinff  to  give  your  reason  for  it. 

Secretary  Baker.  I  was  stating  that  Congress  having  fixed  the 
immljer  it  seemed  to  be  a  minimum  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of 
tiie  reorganization  act. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Why? 

Vcretarv  Baker.  I  can  not  give  you  a  reascm,  if  you  mean  the 

iference  Between  280,000  and  2i9,000  men. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  had  this  in  mind,  that  in  training  an  officer  you  want 

Ln\e  him  a  full  maximum  company  and  have  a  certain  number  of 
'  ^-n  to  train  men  in  large  numbers.  If  you  have  to  have  an  Army 
••'  -iK-li  a  size  to  do  that,  to  carry  it  to  its  logical  conclusion  we  would 

»  to  have  the  biggest  possible  Army  we  would  ever  need  in  war. 

^M-retary  Baker.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Smsox.  Therefore  it  must  be  a  somewhat  arbitrary  number, 
".'"*'  men,  to  (constitute  a  division,  so  we  would  have  but  three  or 
'  ir  divisions  in  time  of  peace.  So  you  have  a  skeleton  number  of 
•^i<»*n>  for  the  purpose  of  fitting  your  Army  as  thoroughly  and  as 

j'kly  as  possible  in  time  of  war. 

>'ivtary   Baker.  If  you  will  have  in  mind  the  details  of  the 

•::i«v  reorganization  act  you  will  find  that  280,000  is  not  a  number 

■  »'  '.vill  be  gathered  in  some  one  place  and  maneuvered  by  some  one 

-  vr.    A  very  substantial  number  of  those  men  are  Coast  Artillery 
•  ^J .  for  the  purpose  of  manning  and  keeping  in  repair  the  coast 
^  •'♦"fises. 

'^li.  Slemp.  About  30,000? 

^♦'<ietan'  Baker.  Some  such  number;  it  mav  be  more — I  think  it 

-iiL^itly  more.     A  substantial  number  of  them  are  Signal  Corps 

'•n:  a  substantial  number  of  them  are  cavalrymen,  and  each  arm 

••'  tiip  j;ervice  is  given  its  proportion  of  the  men.     The  divisions 

•f«!'h  they  liave  in  normal  peace-time  garrison  duty  absorb  a  sub- 

'^•»ntial  number  of  the  280,000.    In  addition  to  that,  the  act  conlem- 
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i)lates  that  the  Regular  Army  shall  do  the  training  not  only  of  itself 
out  of  the  National  Guard  of  the  several  States  and  the  Organize<i 
Reserve,  and  that  the  country  shall  be  divided  up  into  corps  areas 
each  of  which  will  have  in  it  at  least  one  division  of  the  Nationni 
Guard  or  the  Organized  Reserve,  and  such  other  troops  as  the  Presi 
dent  may  direct.  When  we  divide  the  country  into  nine  corps  areas 
with  a  commander  for  each,  the  plan  is  to  put  a  division  of  Regulai 
troops  in  each  corps  area. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Then  there  would  be  nine  divisions  for  that  service  I 
Secretary  Rakkk.  It  would  take  uiiie  for  that,  and  then  the  out 
lying  possessions  will  have  <li visions. 

(>IJ«AXIZATU)X   ('F  THE  AKMY. 

(See  pp.  -S,  IS.) 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  it  absolutely  necessarv  to  maintain  those  um 
divisions  recruited  to  their  full  strength?  AVould  it  not  l)e  sutlic  icii 
to  have  one  or  two  divisions  recruited  to  full  strength  ^ 

Secretary  Baker.  One  or  two  divisions  would  be  better  truiu(*« 
than  the  rest  of  them,  and  if  you  want  to  have  two  well-traiiu** 
divisions  and  the  rest  skeletonized  your  theory  will  accomplish  it: 
The  War  Department  plans,  in  fact  contemplates,  that  onlv  one  o 
these  nine  divisions  shall  l)e  maintained  at  lull  strength:  tlie  othei 
eight  divisions  will  be  maintained  at  peace  strength,  or  alxuit  (>o  |>ei 
cent  of  the  full  strength. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Can  you  not  train  your  officei-s  with  those  di 
visions? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  think  not,  unless  the  nine  divisions  are  main 
tained  at  least  at  the  strength  just  mentioned.  I  think  the  fata 
mistake  that  we  have  made  prior  to  this  war  has  been  to  think,  foi 
instance,  that  a  captain  who  had  had  command  of  a  hundretl  inri 
was  really  equal  to  commanding  a  company  of  250- men:  that  i 
colonel  who  had  l)een  in  charge  of  about  1,(KK)  men  was  fitted  to  im 
mediately  take  charge  of  and  command  8.(KK)  or  3.500  men  in  a  rvtr: 
meiU.  and  that  a  man  who  had  studied  in  the  staif  college  how  ti 
coordinate  the  staff  work  of  a  division  could  step  out  of  his  srhou' 
room  and  go  at  once  at  the  head  of  a  division  of  20,(KK)  or  *J5.0<H)  \\,v\ 
and  make  the  coordinations  necessarv. 

The  officers  would  be  trained  l>e^t.  of  coui-se.  if  we  could  niaintaii 
all  of  the  divisions  at  full  war  strength.  The  numln^r  of  men  a«' 
thorized  by  Congress,  however,  is  not  sufficiently  large  to  i>erniit  nl 
nine  of  them  to  l)e  maintained  at  fidl  strength,  and  so  we  have  iloni 
what  seems  to  be  the  most  reasonable  thing.  We  have  provided  f.. 
a  di.stribution  of  the  available  men  so  that  when  the  Army  is  fuU^ 
recruited  one  division  will  be  at  full  war  strength.  This  <livisi<»n  w  d 
not  only  l)e  available  as  an  expeditionary  force  in  emerjreneie^-.  I-m 
will  serve  as  an  object  lesson  for  the  entire  Army.  It  will  <Hmstiti:ti 
an  agency  in  which  the  lessons  of  the  war  will  Ih»  pres4>rved  and  ii«»s 
methods  <leveloped  with  maximum  efficiency.  The  other  eight  Aw  ] 
sions  will  l>e  maintained  at  peace  .strength,  which,  as  stated  In'fo!^ 
is  only  about  60  per  cent  of  the  war  strength.  The  orgnnizatitm  m 
the  eight  divisions  is  the  same  type  as  that  of  the  one  war-strt»nL'tl 
division.  It  will,  therefore,  be  possible  for  the  various  comniandi  i 
to  pursue  their  training  with  the  same  tyi>e  of  component  nnit^  .1 
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ihev  would  command  in  time  of  emergency.  The  strength  of  the  units 
vill  be  less,  necessarily  so,  because  of  the  limitations  in  authorized 
personnel  imposed  by  Congress.  I  believe  that  this  statement  will 
show  that  we  have  adopted  a  policy  of  organization  which  the  ques- 
tion implies  should  be  adopted,  and  that  this  organization  is  the  best 
that  can  be  done  with  the  authorized  number  of  enlisted  men. 

Mr.  Anthony.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  w^hen  you  speak  of  training 
the  Army  in  divisions,  you  mean  j^ou  only  want  to  train  them  in 
liirisional  maneuvers,  perhaps,  a  few^  weeks  out  of  every  year? 

Secretarv  Baker.  In  divisional  maneuvers,  perhaps,  but  the  living 
too:ether  ol  a  division  of  men  in  camp  is  a  constant  training  in  divi- 
Monal  coordination. 

Mr.  Cramton.  How  often  do  you  expect  that  to  happen,  that  a 
division  will  be  assembled  together  in  the  Regular  Army  in  peace 
time  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  The  theory  of  the  reorganization  act  is  that  this 
will  be  their  normal  status;  that  the  major  part  of  what  we  used  to 
'■all  the  mobile  Army  will  be  assembled  in  division  units  and  live 
IS  divisions. 

Mr.  Cramton.  That  has  not  been  put  into  effect  as  yet  i 

Secretarv  Baker.  It  is  being  put  into  effect  and  is  now  in  effect 
with  regard  to  two  Regular  Army  divisions. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Where  is  the  largest  body  of  men  at  the  present 
time? 

Secretaiy  Baker.  At  Camp  Travis;  the  Second  Division. 

Mr.  Cramton.  How  large  a  body  of  men  is  that  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  imagine  they  have  about  12,000  men  there. 

(Jen.  March.  We  have  recently  recruited  them  up  to  something 
OTBT  lO/XX)  men. 

Mr.  Cramton.  May  I  ask,  when  the  reorganization  is  perfected, 
vhat  proportion  of  this  Army  of  283,000  men  would  ordinarily  be 
•i.*^s*mhled  in  divisional  units  ^  Of  course,  I  realize  you  have  had  a 
■pw  at  different  camps  scattered  aix)und  the  country,  but  what  pro- 
|j<  rtion  of  them  would  be  in  these  large  units  so  that  they  would  be 
s*^nring  divisional  training? 

<ien.  March.  We  have  now  actually,  in  being,  a  skeletonized  divi- 
sion at  each  one  of  the  camps  in  the  nine  corps  areas  to  which  the 
Se<?retary  has  referred,  and  we  would  get  them,  as  we  recruit  the 
Army  up  to  280,000  men,  up  to  a  peace  strength  of  11,000  men,  ex- 
'^pt  the  division  at  Camp  Travis,  which  is  supposed  to  be  an  expe- 
iitionary  force,  which  we  intend  to  keep  at  war  strength  all  the  time, 
50  if  we  had  to  send  a  force  somewhere  we  would  have  a  division  in 
■K'iug,  organized  for  that  purpose. 

TR(X)PS   in    GERMANY. 
(See  p.  7.) 

h  addition  to  that  we  have  at  Panama  and  Hawaii  and  in  the 
Philippine  Islands  and  Germany,  at  Coblenz,  either  theoretically 
jr  pnictically.  a  division.  Gen.  Allen  has  now  at  Coblenz,  or  had 
vhen  I  inspected  his  command  not  long  ago,  about  16,000  officers  and 
nam.  and  tnat  is  a  very  fine,  well-organized  body  of  troops,  the  best 
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troops  along  the  Ehine,  as  far  as  I  can  judge  after  inspecting  tUeni 
all.  Our  scheme  for  (rermany  calls  for  this.  We  have  ordered  (toiv 
Allen — we  are  not  going  to  send  any  more  replacements  there— w^ 
have  ordered  Gen,  Allen  to  return  to  the  United  States,  as  their  en 
listments  expire,  the  men  in  his  division,  and  to  return  to  the  UniiiM] 
States  as  their  tour  of  foreign  service  expires  the  officers  in  thai 
command,  so  that  that  division,  by  December,  1921,  will  be  down  tc; 
about  8,000  officers  and  men. 

Mr.  Cramton.  You  are  not  sending  replacements  there  now  ( 

Gen.  March.  No. 

Mr.  Cramton.  That  is  a  new  departure,  is  it  not  ? 

Gen.  AfARCH.  It  is  a  new  departure.  It  is  a  part  of  the  genera 
plan  of  getting  down  to  280,000  authorized  strength. 

Mr.  Cramton.  You  have  been  sending  replacements  to  (Termanj 
up  to  a  late  date? 

Gen.  March.  Yes;  special  replacements  only,  when  thej^  neede'i 
such  men  as  blacksmiths  and  artisans.    ' 

Mr.  Slkmp.  Does  our  obligation  under  the  armistice  call  lor  i 
specific  number  of  men  to  be  there  ? 

Gen.  March.  No.     The   force  has  alreadv  been   decreased   iron 

« 

225,()(H)  to  about  16,(K)()  at  the  present  time,  and  it  will  only  con^i^ 
of  about  S,0()0  officers  and  men  by  the  81st  of  December,  1J)21. 

Now,  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  would  like  to  s;iy  something  about  the  mat 
ter  vou  referred  to  in  connection  with  pavments.  1  went  int«i  i 
with  Gen.  Allen,  and  he  said  he  had  on  hand  enough  marks  dailv  h 
pay  the  current  expenses  of  the  Amencan  troops  there.  Of  cniiiMi 
the  transportation  problem  is  still  on  us.  (lermany  will  perhai>>  pa] 
for  it  in  the  long  run,  but  the  running  expenses  day  by  day  havi 
been  paid  for  some  time  and  the  marks  have  always  been  forthconiin*^ 

Mr.  Anthony.  Have  the  marks  been  figured  at  their  presen 
market  value? 

Gen.  March.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  But  there  is  no  trouMi 
about  payment;  the  American  troops  are  paid  riirht  along. 

Mr.  Cramton.  You  mean  that  at  (\)blenz  the  local  bills  are  rt»n 
dered  in  marks  and  paid  in  marks? 

Gen.  March.  Exactlv  so. 

organization  of  the  army. 
(Se<»  pp.  8.  16.) 

\fr.  CnvMToN.  The  great  purpose  of  the  force  which  is  rt*4'«iii] 
mended  bv  the  Srcretarv  is  based  on  the  idea  that  vou  will  ha« 
divisional  training  < 

(ien.  March.  You  said  '' rec(>mmen«le<l  by  the  Secretary"? 

Mr,  Cramton.  In  his  statement  this  morning:  we  wilf  put  it  tha 
way.  I  am  not  tryintr  to  get  into  this  other  <lifferentT  <»f  opinii>i 
^^'hen  vou  git  vour'J^-^^HH)  im»n  and  vour  nine  divi^ioiis  arrantre*!  foi 
to  what  extent  will  thos4»  nine  divisions  be  skeletonized  divisions  f 

(ten.  MxiK'H.  We  have  tables  of  organization,  whirh  ^mn  U»  pii 
into  the  record,  givinjr  everv  detail  of  the  new  Arinv  ov'^ani/ar-ii 
under  the  jvt  of  J»me  4.  11>L").  .Vs  I  sai«l  at  the  MaH.  all  thi»*-»'  •! 
\i>ioTiv.  (*\cc]>t  the  one  at  ('arn|>  Tiavis.  will  have  appro\in!"(  H 
1  l.^oo  oftiecM^  and  men.  which  is  the  |K?ace  ^tn»r.gth  of  a  divisitin. 
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Mr.  Cramton.  So  those  nine  divisions  will  be  skeletonized  divi- 
sions if  you  get  283,000  men.  What  part  of  the  time  will  those  nine 
divisions  be  assembled  as  divisions? 

Gen.  March.  All  the  time;  that  is  their  daily  habitat,  just  as  in 
tlio  old  days  there  was  a  battalion  at  a  post. 

Mr.  Cramton.  So  out  of  283,000  men  you  will  have  something 
under  100,000  men  living  in  divisional  units  and  being  trained  in  divi- 
sional units  ? 

(ien,  March.  But,  as  I  started  to  say  awhile  ago,  we  also  have  a 
divisional  organization  for  the  Cavalry  arm.  The  20,000  Cavalry  au- 
tliorized  by  the  reorganization  act  we  have  organized  into  two  Cav- 
alry divisions  for  service  on  the  border. 

ilr.  Cramton.  That  will  be  2  more,  making  11? 

(ien.  March.  Yes.  If  you  add  to  the  troops  we  have  in  the  nine 
ramps  the  troops  in  the  outlying  possessions  you  will  have  before  you 
a  bird's-eye  view  of  where  these  men  go.  T*he  283,000  men  we  have 
l)een  talking  about,  and  which  you  have  assumed  are  all  fighting 
nien,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  are  not.  I  want  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
the  283,000  include  all  the  men  who  pertain  to  the  Staif  Corps  and 
the  supply  departments.  If  you  talk  in  terms  of  the  Infantry  arm, 
just  keep  this  figure  in  your  mind,  that  the  law  provides  for  only 
lin.OOO  infantrymen.  About  the  infantrymen  are  grouped  the  aux- 
iliarj^  arms  like  the  Field  Artillery  and  other  fighting  and  supply 
elements  which  support  the  Infantry  in  battle.  So  when  we  talk 
aUmt  complete  divisions  of  troops  vou  can  think  of  110,000  men  in- 
stead of  283.000  men. 

-VrrE. — In  order  to  clarifj'  this  sttitt'iuent  and  jrive  a  definite  picture  of  how 
««fh**r  anns  nr*  pronprd  In  the  d  vision  with  tlie  Infantry,  I  submit  herrwith 
:•  tabulation  showing  the  or j?a nidation  for  a  tlivision  at  luitli  innice  and  war 
*«renffth. 

The  Infantry  division. 


lHTi\ion  headquarters. 

Headquarters  detachment. 

Headquarters  company 

'^iecal  company 

y Hilary  police  company . 

Tank  company 

Motor-cycle  company 

Ordnance  main tenance  compan  v . 
lufauuT  brigades  (2). 
Vnil'mbripaded). 
tr-ioif^rejdroent 
i'f^fnlw 

*«iipalre»riment.. 

lK\i<too  iraint 

Vrrarbri  medical,  dental,  and  veteinary  offlcors  and  chaplains 

Tota'  tor  division 

ARTiisate 


l'.>,  5.80 


Xl'^IJJEU    OF    STAFF   AXD   COMKATANT   TROOPS. 


Mr.  AxTiioNT.  What  is  the  proportional  nunil)er  of  line  to  staff 
^r«ioj)s  now  in  service? 
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(xen.  March.  We  are  ahead  on  the  staff  troops  and  behind  on  the 
combatant  arms.  I  would  have  to  look  up  the  figures  to  give  you 
the  exact  proportions.  But  roughly  we  have  perhaps  100,000  men 
belonging  to  the  staff  corps  and  the  rest  belong  to  the  combat  arms. 

NUMBER  AND  UK  ATION  OF  ARMY  TAMPS  AND  CORPS  AREAS. 

(See  p.  25.) 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  are  the  nine  divisional  camps?  Can  you 
name  them? 

Gen.  March.  Yes;  I  can.  I  can  show  them  to  you  on  this  map. 
[Exhibiting  map.] 

Mr.  Anthony.  1  would  like  to  have  the  names  of  tlie  nine  divi- 
sional camps  and  also  the  names  of  other  large  Army  camps  or  can- 
tonments which  the  War  Department  has  retained  or  which  are  still 
under  the  control  of  the  War  Department. 

(ien.  March.  The  law  requires  that  we  divide  the  United  States 
into  cor|)s  areas,  in  each  of  which  there  is  approximately  the  same 
fighting  strength,  not  of  the  Regular  Army  but  of  the  civilian  popu- 
lation, and  we  took  the  figures  which  the  Provost  Marshal  (leneral 
used  in  connection  with  the  draft  and  found  the  number  of  men  who 
were  eligible  in  the  entire  United  States,  by  .sections.  In  makin*r 
the  division — of  course  the  geographical  division  is  very  much  dii- 
ferent  from  the  population  envision.  The  First  Corps  Area  inchules* 
the  entire  New  England  area.  Its  training  center  is  at  Uanip 
Dcvens.  The  Sec^ond  Corps  Area  embrace.*^  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
and  Delaware,  and  its  training  center  is  at  C^amp  Dix.  The  Third 
Corps  Area  embraces  these  States  [indicating  on  map]:  the  Fourth 
Corps  Area  embraces  these  States  [indicating  on  map] :  the  Fifth 
Corps  Area  includes  the  Indiana  and  Illinois  group:  the  Sixth 
Corps  Area  is  here  [indicating  on  map] :  the  Seventh  Corps  Area  is 
here  [indicating  on  man);  the  Eighth  Corps  Area  is  here  [indicat- 
ing on  niap|:  and  the  Ainth  (\)rps  Area  is  up  here  [indicating  on 
map|,  the  size  of  the  areas  increasing  as  we  go  farther  west,  wnere 
the  population  is  more  scattered.  For  each  one  of  the  areas  we  have 
a  plot  which  will  show  what  that  is. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Have  you  any  other  large  Army  camp  in  the  fir^t 
area  ( 

(ien.  March.  Xo. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Ls  there  any  other  camp  in  area  No.  2? 

(ien,  March.  Xo. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  there  any  other  in  area  X^o.  :H 

(ien.  March.  There  are  two  in  the  third  area. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  are  the  two? 

(ien.  March.  Camp  Meade  and  Camj)  l^e:  but  one  is  to  l>e 
abandoned. 

Mr.  Slemp.  ^\Tiat  al>out  Camp  Humphreys? 

(ien.  March.  That  is  an  encineer  school. 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  the  thircl  area  vou  have  two  large  camps? 

Gen.  March.  Two  at  present,  tn  the  fourth  area  we  nave  re- 
tained Camp  Jackson  and  abandoned  C^amp  Gordon. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Does  that  leave  any  other  camp  in  the  fourth  area  ? 

Gen.  March.  No. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  How  about  McClellan  ? 

(ien.  March.  You  mean  in  the  sense  of  any  camps  at  all 

Mr.  Anthony  (interposing).  Yes. 

(len.  March.  Of  course,  we  have  Benning  and  Bragg;  but  I 
thought  we  were  talking  about  divisional  training  centers. 

Mr.  Anthony.  But  1  want  to  try  to  find  out,  in  addition  to  the 
posts  where  you  propose  to  station  these  divisional  organizations, 
what  other  large  Army  camps  or  cantonments  you  have  in  those  areas 
wliich  you  still  retain  ? 

(iren.  March.  In  addition  to  that,  we  will  make  a  statement  which 
will  show  not  only  the  camps  used  for  schools,  like  Benning  and 
Bragg,  but  we  will  put  in  the  flying  fields  that  we  are  retaining. 
That  will  be  given  in  detail  because  it  is  relatively  a  large  number. 
In  the  sixth  area  we  have  Camp  Grant. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Fort  Sheridan  is  the  headquarters  and  Camp  Grant 
is  where  you  have  the  troops? 

(ien.  March.  Yes.  In  the  seventh  area  we  have  Camp  Pike,  in  the 
eighth  area  Camp  Travis,  and  in  the  ninth  area,  way  up  in  the 
Northwest,  on  the  Washington  coast,  we  have  Camp  Lewis. 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  the  seventh  area,  why  did  you  select  Camp  Pike 
a^  the  training  center  ? 

lien.  March.  The  problem  came  up  there  as  to  which  was  the  bet- 
ter for  our  purpose,  the  Pike  area  or  the  Funston.  In  making  that 
solution  we  were  confronted  by  two  things.  One  was  to  get  down 
to  the  lowest  minimum  to  save  money.  The  other  was  to  make  use 
of  the  reservation  at  Fort  Riley.  We  are  increasing  the  size  of  the 
school  at  Fort  Riley,  which  was  used  up  to  the  World  War  as  a  com- 
bined Artillery  and  Cavalry  school.  The  Artillery  school  has  been 
transferred  to  Fort  Sill,  and  we  are  building  up  at  Foil  Rijey  a 
^^avalry  school  which  will  be  four  times  as  large  as  the  one  we  had 
before  the  war.  The  great  number  of  officers  who  are  coming  in 
fnmi  civil  life  who  need  training  make  it  necessary  that  the  number 
of  sholars  be  increased,  and  that  means  that  the  place  where  they 
ar**  trained  must  be  enlarged,  so  that  they  will  have  to  use  the  whole 
re^rvation  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Will  the  Cavalry  school  need  the  whole  19.000 
a<Tes  i 

^'en.  March.  Yes;  the  Cavalry  people  out  there  asked  to  have  the 
whole  reservation  turned  over  to  them, 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  large  a  reservation  have  you  at  Camp  I^ike 
which  the  Government  owns? 

I'en.  March.  I  could  not  say  offhand.  I  have  inspected  that  and 
it  is  a  very  fine  reservation.  That  will  give  you  a  general  idea  about 
the  oorps  area  scheme. 

In  addition  to  having  a  regular  unit  in  each  one  of  those  corps 
ar»^s  for  its  own  training  and  the  training  of  the  ^S^ational  (ruard. 
th*'  scheme  contemplates  for  each  of  the  corps  areas  at  least  on© 
'livision  of  National  Guard  troops  and  two  divisions  of  Keserve 
truips — men  in  the  Reserve  Corps.  So  that  you  have  in  each  one 
'^f  the  corps  areas  four  divisions,  theoretically  at  least,  which  cm 
^•^ <alled  into  the  service  in  time  of  emergency. 

Mr.  SissDX.  In  making  these  districts  you  said  you  took  into  con- 
^  It-nition  not  the  territory  but  the  population. 
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Gen,  March.  That  is  reauired  by  the  law. 

Mr.  SissoN.  And  the  idea  is  that  you  will  get  the  men  as  con- 
veniently as  possible  to  the  training  station  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  It  is  the  available  military  population  for  im- 
mediate, hurried  mobilization. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  is,  it  is  convenient  to  the  training  station  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sissox.  And  the  general  scheme  of  national  defense  is  not 
involved  in  the  makin^r  of  these  corps  areas  as  you  have  made  them, 
but  they  were  made  solely  for  the  purpose  of  having  them  convenient 
to  the  population  to  be  trained  ? 

Gen.  March.  No;  that  corps  area  scheme  is  a  very  vital  part  of  the 
scheme  of  national  defense.  We  are  going  ahead  still  further  in  the 
organization  of  the  corps  areas  and  are  drawing  up  regulations  for 
the  governing  of  the  corps  area  commanders,  so  that  they  will  be 
applicable  both  in  war  and  peace. 

^fr.  SissoN.  You  have  a  very  small  area  in  No.  1.  Then  on  the 
whole  Pacific  coast  you  have  only  one  camp. 

Gen.  March.  Yes. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  is  to  take  care  of  a  very  large  territory.  Then  in 
corps  area  Xo.  2  you  have  an  area  which  just  defends  New  Jersey 
and  New  York.    Is  there  any  reason  for  that? 

Gen.  March.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  have  arranged  them  strategically? 

Gen.  March.  Yes. 

Mr.'  Anthony.  Will  you  include  in  connection  with  each  one  of 
these  areas  the  names  of  the  other  large  camps  and  cantonments,  with 
the  use  to  which  thev  are  now  being  put,  and  also  indicate  whether 
any  of  them  can  be  dispensed  with,  or  if  you  contemplate  dispensin«.r 
with  them,  with  the  idea  that  perhaps  we  had  better  dispense  with 
some  of  them  and  cut  down  the  overhead  ? 

KSTIMATK  FOR    19 2 J. 

(Sro  p.  r». ) 

(len.  March.  1  wouM  like  to  say  soini'thing  about  that.  The  Scn-- 
retai y  touched  on  it  a  little  bit  in  his  answer  to  one  of  the  (jnestions 
as  to  where  Ow  api)ropriations  can  l)e  cut.  I  want  to  show  you  wluit 
we  luive  done  about  this.  When  we  first  called  u]>on  the  supply 
departments  to  tnrn  \n  their  estimates  we  instructed  them  t{>  buM* 
the  e>tini«tes  on  the  act  of  .Mine  4,  U>*JO,  with  the  authorize*!  strength 
of  *JNn.()<H)  men  provided  for.  The  estimates  which  they  submit te<l 
totale<l  nearly  a  billion  dollars — $lH)s.f)n(),(MM)— and  I  would  nut  even 
forward  those  estimates  to  the  Secretary  at  all.  I  ordere<l  them  to 
report  again,  under  three  headings:  First,  what  was  absolutely 
mandatory  to  carry  on  the  Army  at  the  full  strength:  se(*<md,  what 
was  desirable:  and  the  reply  came  back  to  the  effect  that  $9(M)jmM).<xn> 
was  necessary  and  that  iiwi5,(KK).()(M)  was  desirable.  That  did  not  su»t 
me  a  bit.  It  seemed  to  me  those  estimates  were  not  fair  to  us  or  fair 
to  the  Congress,  and  so  I  organized  a  Iwanl  which  went  over -the 
estimates  and  cut  them  down  from  $098.()()(UKK)  to  $61«,()(KK(M)(). 

Mr.  Slemp.  How  did  vou  do  that  ? 
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<^en.  iL\RCH.  I  did  not  do  that.  I  *>:ave  a  mandator}^  order  that 
H.thing  would  go  in  over  $600,000,000. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Why  did  you  not  say  $400,000,000  ? 

Uen.  iL\RCH.  Because  I  thought  $600,000,000  was  just  about  right. 
R'heji  we  prepared  the  estimate  iPor  an  army  of  580,000  men  it 
stti'nraieJ  the  universal  military  training  scheme,  and  the  cost  of 
Eaihtuining  the  Army  was  very  carefully  worked  out  at  tliat  time 
ml  it  was  about  the  same  as  was  here  proposed  by  the  supply 
l^umlu^  for  the  Army  of  a  little  levss  than  300,000  men.  I  had  gone 
*v*T  tho^e  figure.s  perscmally  and  knew  they  were  right  for  any  army 
>i  that  size.  So  I  consented  to  accept  a  reduction  to  three-fifths  as 
ilH»iit  riorht.  It  is  a  fair  thing  for  a  service  to  come  in  and  ask  for 
incrwived  appropriations.  Take  the  air  service,  for. instance.  They 
tint  more  planes :  they  want  to  expand ;  and  in  a  very  fair  appre- 
liition  of  the  responsibilit}^  put  upon  them  they  asked  for  more 
thjii  we  recommended.  We  have  really  tried  to  cut  this  to  the  bone 
lipf'irt*  submitting  it  to  you.  We  can  not  compare  this  situation 
^>*h  what  we  used  to  appropriate  before  the  war  with  an  Army  of 
^>  than  100,000  men.  Simply  multiplying  by  the  increased  pro- 
P"aion  of  men  would  not  give  you  a  correct  figure  at  all.  We  have 
t"  io  things  now  that  we  did  not  have  to  do  before. 

Mr.  Slemp.  This  estimate  of  a  little  over  $600,000,000  is  based  upon 
Iv  riwesvsities  of  an  army  of  280,000  men  ? 

''»*n.  IIarch.  Yes,  it  is  based  upon  that. 

Mr.  CiLVMPTOx.  Supplementing  what  a^ou  said  a  moment  ago  in 
'^HiRK'tioD  with  arranging  these  corps  areas,  does  the  plan  also  in- 
Wt^the  mobilization  of  the  National  Guard  at  certain  periods  of  the 

'»en.  iL\RCH.  Yes. 

Mr.  AxTHoxY.  Would  it  not  be  fair  to  assume  that  the  general 
'^t.mate  vou  submitted  could  be  considerablv  reduced  in  view  of  the 
="^ercost  of  subsistence  and  supplies  of  all  kinds? 

''en.  March.  I  do  not  think  so.  That  kind  of  detail  you  would 
'  •^>  to  get  from  the  men  buying  the  supplies,  to  see  whether  there 
'  1 '  l-t^n  a  large  reduction  in  that  cost. 

Ml.  AxTHoxY.  Tell  us  how  these  estimates  were  prepared.     Were 

•y  prepared  b^'  the  chiefs  of  bureaus  responsible  for  the  expendi- 
'  ^  •*  in  ea(*h  case  ? 

'^fn.  March.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Siss(»x.  When  were  they  actually  jn-epared,  about  what  date? 

''^•u.  iLiRCH.  The  work  of  preparing  the  estimates  for  the  War 
''apartment  takes  months. 

EFFECT  OF  KEDUCTIOX  IX  PRICES  OX  ESTIMATE. 

Mr.  ?sisgox.  I  understand  that.  In  other  words,  following  the 
'c'sej^tion  of  the  chairman,  so  that  we  may  ascertain  whether  there 
^^^  ^ieen  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  various  supplies,  such  as 

^^^^.  lumber,  and  material  of  various  kinds,  was  it  two  or  three 
'•"nth*  affo  when  they  were  completed? 

'^^n.  NlARCH.  Yes.  The  estimates  have  been  worked  on  for  a  con- 
.;*  *^rable  time,  but  the  final  estimate  which  came  up  to  you,  which 
\* '  t^  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  October 
'   '^a*^  jiLst  about  ready  to  go  in  at  that  date. 
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Mr.  S1S8OX.  But  the  actual  physical  work  in  the  preparation  of  the 
estimates  had  been  ^oing  on  for  a  long"  time  ? 

Gen.  March.  Yes. 

Mr.  S188ON.  And  in  making  the  estimates  for  the  needs  of  the 
Army  the  actual  items  were  perhaps  figured  on  long  l)efore  they  gc)t 
to  you. 

Gen.  March.  I  do  not  think  you  will  find  much  gain  there.  The 
orders  of  the  Department  to  the  heads  of  bureaus  were  absolutely 
mandatory  that  they  were  to  keep  down  to  bedrock. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Take  the  item  of  corn,  which  I  suppose  comes  in  in 
connection  with  forage.  Corn  was,  up  to  the  latter  part  of  the  sum- 
mer, and  in  September,  $2  a  bushel.  Now  corn  is  worth  about  i><* 
cents  a  bushel  in  Jowa  and  65  cents  in  Kentucky.  That  might  be  a 
A'ery  small  item,  but  it  might  give  an  indication  of  the  reduction  in 
prices. 

Gen.  March.  It  is  a  small  item. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  was  referring  to  forage.  Material  generally  has 
been  going  down  in  price. 

Secretary  Baker.  The  committee  will  get  the  best  information  on 
that  subject  from  Gen.  Rogers,  the  Quartermaster  (ireneral;  that  is, 
in  reference  to  i)resent  prices. 

MANl'FACTl  RK  OF  SITPLIES. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  want  to  ask  you  one  other  general  question. 
The  committee  has  not  gone  over  the  items  in  the  bill  yet,  but  under 
the  estimates  which  you  submitted  is  it  possible  to  manufacture  n]U<^h 
new  material  for  the  use  of  the  Army,  or  have  you  gone  on  the  theorj" 
that  you  have  enough  surplus  stores? 

(len.  March.  No;  in  all  departments  there  is  a  reasonable  amount 
for  the  manufacture  of  new  supplies,  for  experimental  purposes,  etc, 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  in.stance,  we  have  now  probably  more  war  ma- 
terial stored  than  all  the  other  nations  of  the  earth,  have  we  not  i  1 
am  referring  to  supplies  in  reserve. 

(ien.  March.  Xo:  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  large  guns  have  we? 

(len.  March.  I  could  not  sav  offhaml. 

Mr.  Anthony.  But  you  carried  to  completion  a  numln^r  of  w.ii 
contracts  or  are  carrying  them  to  completion  for  tlie  mnnufat^tun! 
of  artillery? 

(ien.  March.  Yes 

Mr.  Anthony.  Then  you  have  inunens**  <)uantities  of  ammuiiit)«>! 
and  shells  of  all  kinds,  and  small  arms? 

(ien  March.  Yes;  we  have  a  lot  of  reserve  supplies. 

Mr.  Anthc^ny.  Are  you  asking  for  any  <'onsiderable  appropri'»t-.  t 
for  machine  jrnns  or  rifles? 

(ien.  MvKSH.  I  will  have  to  ask  you  to  get  the  Chief  of  Ordnati.  i 
to  tell  you  exactly  what  his  estimates  rover.  But  we  are  attempt n  j 
to  kee|i  the  Army  up:  we  are  asking  for  extra  supplies  of  all  kicli 
in  all  departments. 

Sfr.  Anthony.  Can  you  give  us  an  idea  of  the  num1>er  of  |»ifo»i 
of  artillery  that  are  really  completed  now  or  are  in  proce<8R  of  •t>r: 
pletion? 
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Secretary  Baker.  Gen.  Williams  will  be  able  to  give  you  that 
information. 

XHMBER  AND  LOCATION  OF  ARMY  CAMPS  AND  CORPS  AREAS. 

(See  p.  20.) 

Mr.  Slemp.  I  want  to  ask  you  another  question  in  reference  to  the 
'orps  areas.  You  seem  to  have  divided  the  country  into  these  areas 
with  reference  to  an  attack  from  the  outside  as  well  as  with  refer- 
ence to  population. 

(jen-  ilARCH.  Yes. 

Mr.  Slemp.  The  eiorhth  area  protects  the  Mexican  border,  the 
ninth  area  protects  the  Pacific  coast,  and  areas  1,  2,  3,  and  4  protect 
the  Atlantic  coast? 

(ren.  March.  Yes. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Suppose  somebody  had  the  power  to  cut  out  some  of 
those  corps  areas  and  say  we  will  take  the  chance,  so  far  as  an  attack 
is  c-oncerned,  what  additional  protection,  so  far  as  the  national  de- 
fense is  concerned^  do  you  ^et  by  having  three  corps  areas  in  Ken- 
tucky, Ohio,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota,  North  and  South 
Dakota  instead  of  one,  except  in  connection  with  the  matter  of 
mobility  ?    Is  not  that  about  all  there  is  in  it  ? 

Gen.  March.  This  is  carrying  out  the  law. 

Mr.  Slemp.  But  I  said  suppose  somebody  had  the  right  to  have 
N>me  discretion  about  that  ? 

J^jen.  March.  If  we  assume  a  minimum  size  corps  would  be  four 
iivisiobs,  and  we  had  in  each  one  of  the  corps  areas  a  Regular  Army 
'livision,  a  National  Guard  division,  and  two  Reserve  divisions,  we 
tave,  then,  in  each  corps  area  what  really  is  a  corps  in  its  organiza- 
tion, and  all  in  the  service  of  the  United  States.  Undoubtedly  the 
i'iea  Congress  had  in  fixing  the  size  of  the  corps  areas  as  a  matter 
;>f  Ix)pulation  was  to  avoid  having  one  which  would  be  organized 
into  too  great  size.  If  you  cut  out  any,  it  means  the  readjustment  of 
thp  entire  organization,  to  make  them  approximately  the  same 
strength.    It  would  mean  the  readjustment  of  the  whole  thing. 

PATROL  ON   :MEXTCAN    BORDER. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  you  still  maintaining  the  military  patrol  along 
f'j**  Mexican  border? 

^'t'n.  March.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  troops  have  you  on  the  border  in  addi- 
^!"n  to  those  at  San  Antonio? 

^^en.  March.  Gen.  Harris  can  give  you  those  figures. 

^^♦^n.  Harris.  I  can  tell  you  that  in  a  moment. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  not  that  a  great  source  of  expense  to  the  Army? 

^»en.  March.  No.  That  force  would  have  to  be  clothed  and  fed, 
^hnher  it  was  there  or  at  Camp  Dodge,  or  some  other  place. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Does  it  not  cost  you  more  to  maintain  troops  on 
^he  Mexican  border  than  in  the  other  parts  of  the  country? 

^^^'n.  March.  I  have  never  heard  that  advanced,  but  whatever  it  is 
i=  small. 

Vretary  Baker.  Transportation  of  supplies  is  the  big  cost. 
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Gen.  March.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  have  had  such  a  condition  of 
relative  quiet  alon^  the  border  during  the  last  six  months  that  I  have 
authorized  Gen.  Dickman  to  bring  back  the  small  parties  to  a  central 
point,  where  the  problem  of  supply  is  easier  to  handle. 

Gen.  Harris.  We  have  16,000  enlisted  men  on  the  Mexican  border. 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  addition  to  those  in  the  division  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anthony.  It  has  occurred  to  me  when  conditions  are  peaceful 
along  the  border,  in  these  days  of  quick  transportation,  there  is  no 
real  necessity  of  maintaining  a  very  large  number  of  troops  along  the 
Mexican  border,  where  it  is  evident  it  would  cost  more  to  kee})  them 
up  than  at  any  other  places. 

Gen.  March.  The  Cavalry,  of  course,  is  an  expensive  arm,  WcaiKse 
you  have  to  take  care  of  the  horses  in  addition  to  the  men.  But  they 
woulfl  be  expensive  anywhere. 

CAPACITY  OF  RARRACKS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  vour  barrack  capacitv  for  enli-^ted  men  i:i 
the  United  States? 

Gen.  Marc^h.  Including  the  Coast  Artillery  force  ( 

Mr.  Anthony.  Including  the  Coast  Artillerv,  ves:  hut  not  count- 
ing  these  temporary  camj)s. 

(T(»n.  March.  My  recollection  is  that  the  actual  l)arrack  capac  ity 
l)efore  the  war  was  not  far  from  90,000.  It  was  under  l<H),OiM).  Hut 
that  does  not  begin  to  cover  the  Armv  vou  have  given  us  now. 

Mr.  Anthony.  So  with  an  Armv  of  17r),(K)0  men  vou  wouhl  have 
to 

(len.  Mar(II  (interposing).  We  would  have  to  double  that  anyway. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Yon  would  have  to  keep  1(K),(MM)  of  them  in  tlie 
camps  built  during  the  war? 

(len.  March.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  asking  large  sums  of  money  to  convert 
ninny  of  them  into  posts.    You  are  asking  for  that  in  another  l)ill  t 

den.  March.  Yes:  that  is  in  the  simdry  civil  bill. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  you  utilizing  all  of  the  barrack  <»apacity  in 
the  different  posts  of  the  country  now? 

(Jen.  March.  That  brings  up  another  i)oint.  The  <lepartmentN. 
as  vou  know,  almost  alwavs  have  had  their  headouarters  in  citi«»>;. 

_         •  *  ^ 

In  establishing  thes4»  <*orps  areas  it  was  our  idea  to  take  the  head- 
qurutei's  out  of  cities  and  put  them  in  ]>osts:  and  to  put  all  tlie 
supply  people,  too,  so  far  as  we  ccud*!,  in  the  old  Armv  pcxts.  You 
remenil>er  that  (ten.  Wood  used  to  have  his  hea<l<juarte:s  in  Chicago. 
But  (len.  Wootl  has  bwn  moved  out  to  Fort  Sheridan,  where  he  ha< 
his  head<|uarte»s  on  a  reservation.  So  h\<  headcpiartei***  co^t  notliintf 
for  rent.  We  have  done  that  ^anle  ihinir  all  throujrh  the  I'nibMl 
States.  The  onlv  i)hiee  where  we  are  >till  in  a  citv  is  at  Boston. 
an«l  it  is  possible  that  we  will  move  from  there  out  to  Camp  I)even> 
befoe  ne  iret  thnuitrli.  Tliat  takes  up  eight  of  th<'  permanent  pi»^t< 
which  before  the  war  were  oecupicil  bv  the  men  of  the  little  Armv 
we  liad  then. 

In   addition  to  that    we  ha%e  turned   J»vej-  to  the   PuMi«*   !Iei!fh 
Service  for  their  tem|)orary  um»  <iu»te  a  number  t»l  |M)^t>.  f(»r  the  it 
construction  of  wounded  and  sick  nien  wlu>  were  in  the  war.     Wt» 
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I'.iivc  assisted  them  whenever  we  couhl  do  so      If  an  analysis  were 

.;<.!<•  ^'iirht  now  of  the  actual  housing  capacity  of  the  plant  Avhich 

?xkp«l  lx»fore  the  war,  T  am  confident  that  it  would  be  less  than 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  there  not  some  perfectly  prood  modern  posts 
•^hi<li  are  not   Ix^ing  utilized  at  this  time  for  the  housinoj  of  the 

<u']\,  March.  That  is  very  doubtful. 

Mr.  AxTHOXT.  A  Member  of  Con<rress  called  my  attention  to  Fort 
Mftilp  this  morninjs:  and  said  that  that  post  w:\s  not  being  utilized 
:.ii }  that  it  is  a  perfectly  good  post.     What  is  the  condition  of  that 

Ot»n.  March.  I  could  not  answer  that  offhand.  The  first  statement 
t']f  Secretary  made  shows  what  we  are  trying  to  do.  We  are  trying 
t''  <M  the  troops  to  work  together  in  divisions,  so  that  if  an 
»;:rrirency  comes,  the  general  in  command  with  his  trained  staff  and 
'livisirm  of  troops  could  go  out  together. 

Mr.  Anthony.  If  it  is  not  thought  advisable  to  construct  nine  per- 
f^^ily  modem  posts  in  these  corps  areas,  would  it  not  be  economy  to 
iitili7>e  these  posts  that  have  these  facilities? 

^on.  March.  Not  in  the  long  run,  because  you  lose  efficiency.  You 
"in  not  get  instruction  by  putting  them  off  in  small  places. 

Mr.  AxTHoxT.  But  if  it  is  going  to  cost  more  money  than  we  can 

ifoni  to  appropriate,  in  the  meantime  would  it  not  be  economy  to 
'.nlize  the  facilities  vou  have? 

'»(^n.  March.  I  do  not  think  so.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  each  one 
^f  those  small  posts  the  War  Department  is  constantly  asked  for  the 
:>»'  f)f  it  by  civilian  organizations.  People  want  to  occupy  a  post  as 
■:  ynhVir  park,  and  the  department  has  been  most  liberal  in  granting 
^H'h  |)ermission.     Then  some  States  want  them  back. 

Mr.  AxTHONT.  Will  you  put  in  the  record  a  list  of  the  posts  that 
Uve  modern  quarters  and  modern  barrack  facilities  which  are  not 
*  'W  lieing  utilized  by  troops? 

•»'n.  March.  I  will  be  very  glad  to. 

'  "»   PRISTS  THAT    IIAVK  MODKUN   QT'AUTERS   AND  HARKACK   FAril.lTrES  WHICH   ARE 

NOT  NOW  RKINC;    I'TH.IZED  BY  TROOPS. 

•  ^N  not  <K'(Xipie<l,   ill   cbarpe  of  caretakers:  Fort  Lincoln.  N.  Dak.:   Fort 

i^''J7iH.  W.VO. :  Missoula,  Mont.:  Fort  Wana  Walla.  Wash. 

\r  \  iH)sts  not  o<*cupie<l  by  Army,  but  used  for  other  purposes  (belnjar  used  by 
' '*  i'- H*»alth  Sorvice>  :  Bo!se  Barracks,  Idaho:  Fort  William  Henry  Harrison, 
^'"  '.:  Whipple  Barracks,  ,\.riz. 

''  •**«  partiiilly  oc<'upied  by  Army:  Fort  Douglas,  I^tnh :  Fort  Lawton,  Wash.; 
^'  'i-**!'  P>arracks.  X.  Y. :  Fort  Meade.  S.  Dak.;  Plattsburg  Barracks,  N.  Y. ; 
I'"  [j*zm  H.  Roots,  Ark.;  Fort  D.  A.  Russell,  Wyo. ;  Fort  Snelling:,  Minn.; 
'      fJiorge  Wrljjht,  Wash.;  Vancouver  Barracks,  Wash. 

^'  ''K.— It  Is  contemplate*!  that  when  all  corps  and  Army  troops  (not  divi- 
*•:-'»  liave  been  orpranfzed  and  when  the  bulk  of  the  troops  have  been  witli- 

*••'"•  from  the  Mexican  border  all  of  these  posts,  as  well  as  all  camps,  will  be 
■    P  •-!  to  capacity. 

^»'  n.  March.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wanted  to  say  something  about  tlie 
'•r;i^  \\]\}ch  j)ertain  to  the  General  Staff  Corps. 

A?i:   HKKVU'K  AS  A   MKAXS  OF  ni:FKXSK. 

^I**  Craiiton.  Some  time  before  these  frentlenien  leave,  Mr.  Chair- 
^^''^h,  I  would  like  to  ask  an  expression  from  them  with  reference  to 
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the  part  that  the  Air  Service  plays  in  the  general  scheme  of  defense. 
With  reference  to  our  particular  needs  for  defense,  for  I  take  it  that 
that  is  the  chief  purpose  of  an  Army  for  America,  I  read  with  much 
interest  recently  an  article  by  Gen.  Mitchell  as  to  the  part  the  Air 
Service  plays  in  our  defense,"  and  I  would  be  glad  to  have  some  ex- 
pression from  the  Secretary  and  also  from  (Jen.  March  as  to  the  part 
it  is  to  play.  I  notice  you  have  an  item  of  $60,000,(X)0  for  the  Air 
Service,  and  I  want  to  know  whether  you  consider  that  sufficient,  and 
I  also  want  to  know  what  effect  a  proper  air  force  has  <m  the  size  of 
the  Army  that  we  might  require  for  defense  purposes. 

Gen.  AIarch.  The  strength  of  the  Air  Service  has  no  bearing  what- 
ever on  the  strength  of  the  Infantry  we  need  for  a  properly  equipped 
Army  now.  Jn  other  words,  a  war  is  simply  a  question  of  getting 
the  Infantrv  across  the  enemv's  lines.  The  Infantry  is  the  backbone 
of  all  fighting  schemes. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  consider  the  Air  Service  entirelv  auxiliarv 
to  the  line  of  the  Armv  ? 

Gen.  March.  Wholly  so.  We  are  not  going  to  win  battles  by  the 
Air  Service  alone. 

Mr.  Cramton.  If  we  .had  control  of  the  air  that  would  in  no  way 
remove  the  necessity  for  a  large  Regular  Army  ? 

Gen.  March.  No. 

Mr.  Cramton.  It  would  not  have  any  effect  upon  it  ( 

(len.  March.  No.  The  Air  Service  is  a  very  valuable  auxiliary 
arm.  It  has  now  arrived  at  a  point  where  it  can  be  classed  as  a 
fourth  arm,  coordinate  with  the  Infantry,  Cavalry,  an<l  the  Field 
Artillery.  The  service  which  it  renders  in  obtaining  information^, 
and  jK)ssibly  in  a  minor  way  in  harassing  the  enemy,  is  of  the  utmost 
value,  but  it  can  not  replace  the  Infantry.  That  can  In?  assume<i  as 
an  axiom. 

Mr.  Cramton.  What  is  the  possibility  of  the  invasion  of  this 
country  if  we  have  control  of  the  air? 

(ien.  March.  It  is  not  affected  bv  that.  If  another  countrv,  for 
instance,  were  to  have  control  of  the  sea,  the  fact  that  we  had 
i'ontrol  of  the  air  would  not  prevent  that  other  country  from  land- 
ing troops. 

Sir.  Cramton.  It  would  make  no  difference  whatever^ 

C'cn.  March.  It  would  make  no  <liffereiKv. 

Mr.  Cramt<»n.  You  think  the  Nation  that  had  <*ontrol  of  the  -ea 
could  l)ring  troops  to  this  ( ountrv  if  we  ha<l  control  of  the  airf 

('en   Mar(  H.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Mav  I  ask.  Mr.  Secretarv,  if  vou  join  in  that  view  f 

Se<*retarv  Hakkr.  Of  course,  that  is  a  militarv  oni'stion.  It  d«*- 
pends  upon  the  <-haracter  of  the  control  of  the  air.  If  the  hope<  of 
tluise  who  I  Relieve  that  the  air  i.s  a  Jevelopintr  service,  and  that  \%e 
have  only  touched  the  outside  of  its  nos<il)ilities,  are  realizetl,  it 
may  be  that  the  control  of  the  air  nniy  have  a  mncli  moiv  profonri>1 
ellect  upon  the  size  of  the  Army.  In  the  pre.M'iit  >t:ite  of  the  Air 
Service,  so  far  as  I  may  confine  it  to  that  st-ite  of  the  Air  Service,  I 
share  (ien.  March's  opinion. 

Mr.  Cram'^'on.  So  whatever  estimates  are  matle  by  your  <Iep:irt- 
ment  in  the  bill  before  u>  for  the  Air  Service  have  inn^n  base<l  M\Mm 
the  tluHu*v  thnt  it  i>  merelv  a  s<'oiiting  branch  of  the  M>rvire? 
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(ien.  March.  It  is  based  upon  the  theory  that  it  is  an  auxiliary 
ann  that  must  be  built  up  and  kept  up  as  other  arms  are,  but  it  is 
not  to  supersede  the  other  arms  of  the  service. 

CX)XTEMPIJITED  GARRISONS  BEYOND  CONTINKNTAL  LIMITS  OF  THE 

UNITED  STATES. 

Mr.  Slemp.  How  many  men  does  this  estimate  contemplate  hav- 
ing in  Panama*  in  Hawaii,  and  in  Germany  during  the  next  year, 
including  all  branches  of  the  service? 

(len.  March.  I  will  put  the  actual  fi^ires  on  the  record. 

Officers 
and  men. 

<;^rmanv 8,197 

H;iuftii 20. 186 

Philippines  (includlnjr  China),  inclu(Unp  Philippine  Scouts 21.212 

Panama 17,138 

P'^rtoUiiY) 1,784 

Alaska 1 360 

Mr,  AxTHoxY.  How  many  men  have  you  in  Panama  now'^ 

^Ten.  March.  The  Adjutant  General  has  those  records. 

Oen.  Harris.  Whatever  men  we  have  down  there  we  are  p:oin^  to 
inrrease. 

Mr.  Anthony.  To  a  full  division  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  think  this  explanation  ought  to  be  made.  If 
wp  are  correct  in  the  theory  that  an  efficient  Army  is  an  Army 
trained  in  the  division  as  a  tactical  unit,  then  any  soldiers  substan- 
tially leas  than  a  division  who  are  sent  to  Panama  or  any  other  place 
whatever  are  to  that  extent  untrained  in  the  most  necessary  kind  of 
training,  and  the  keeping  of  a  full  division  in  Panama  would  en- 
aMe  us  to  have  a  trained  division. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  men  are  there  there  ? 

^xen.  Harris.  There  are  5,978  officers  and  men  in  Panama.  That 
was  the  number  on  November  30. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  in  Hawaii  ? 

fien.  Harris.  In  Hawaii  there  are  7,013  officei-s  and  enlisted  men. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  in  the  Philippines  ? 

<ien.  Harris.  In  the  Philippines  there  are  18,826  officers  and  en- 
listed men. 

contingenciks  of  the  army. 

DISPOSAL  OF   SURPLUS   MATERIAL. 

Mr.  Anthony.  lender  this  item  for  contingencies  of  the  Army  are 
'^rried  the  activities  of  disposing  of  the  surplus  material  of  the  War 
l>epartment  ? 

^retarv  Baker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  asking  for  $100,000  out  of  the  $150,000 
^'>rthat  purpose? 

•"^retary  ^aker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anthony.  If  I  remember  correctly,  last  year  it  was  stated  to 
tijf  Committee  on  Miiitary  Affairs  that  that  work  would  be  cleaned 
^p  by  the  end  of  the  present  fiscal  year.  How  far  have  you  pro- 
ff^'^l  in  the  work  of  disposing  of  that? 
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Secretary  Baker.  There  are  still  large  quantities  still  undisposi'i 
of — very  large  quantities. 

Mr.  Anthony.  So  you  think  it  will  still  require  a  force  of  civilian 
for  that  purpose? 

Secretary  JBaker.  I  think  so.  The  present  Sales  Department  h;i 
requested  a  deficiency  estimate  for  their  use,  which  I  have  decline^  I  a 
yi  t  to  approve,  and  at  fJen.  March's  suggestion  we  are  trying  to  s(^ 
whether  we  can  loan  clerical  help  to  them  from  other  bi^anches  <»f  ili 
service. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Who  is  the  head  of  that  Sales  Department? 

Secretary  Baker.  Mr.  Morse;  but  he  retires  on  the  31st  day  of  th 
month,  and  it  will  be  almost  exclusively  operated  after  that  time  b; 
officer  personnel. 

Mr.  Ai^THONY.  What  material  have  you  for  sale  that  woiihl  m 

Suire  these  civilian  experts  to  dispose  of  which  could  not  be  ihm 
irough  the  machinery  of  the  Quartermaster  Department  and  othe 
departments  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  We  are  putting  officer  pei'sonnel  almost  ex«lu 
sively  on  that  work.  Whether  the  $100,000  will  still  be  needed  fo 
expert  civilian  service,  I  have  no  means  of  knowing.  That  is  a  linii 
tation  rather  than  an  appropriation;  it  says  not  more  than  that  shtU 
be  expended. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  have  a  military  organization  in  the  Quartor 
master  Department  and  possibly  in  other  departments  selling  thii 
surplus  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Why  could  they  not  carry  on  the  work  entirely  ( 

Secretary  Bakkr.  It  may  be  they  can:  I  liope  they  will  have  «r(»ttri 
it  to  such  a  point  that  they  can,  but  the  sale  of  vast  quantilii»^  «» 
aci  innuhitiMi  supplies  docs  require  the  consultation  of  civilian  expert:! 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  possible  to  cle:iii  n| 
the  work  necessary  to  be  done  by  your  civilian  force  lH*twceii  iio» 
and  the  en<l  of  the  present  fiscal  year,  so  that  all  of  the  w<»rk  in  thi 
future  can  l)e  done  through  these  departments? 

Secretary  Bakkk.  1  think  it  would  be  a  pitv  for  you  to  ps't  i 
limitation  upon  the  contingent  fund  at  the  disposal  of  the  Secntnri 
of  War  that  would  prevent  him  from  employing  exi)erts  if  lie  iH*i*.i<*^ 
them.  In  the  report  of  the  Quartennaster  (leneral  for  lW)s.  I  t'linl 
it  is,  there  is  a  <-omplaint  that  the  department  had  not  even  Iknmi  al'li 
to  dispo>e  of  the  accumulated  niincoats  which  had  been  bcmirtit  ti 
1S(')4.     There  are  refractory  commo<lities 

Mr.  Anthony  (interposing).  That  was  a  matter  of  neglect.  ^.»i 
it  not  i 

Secretary  Bakkk.  X<»t  at  all.  The  «lepartment  had  distril  'i: -I 
them  by  man<latory  onler  to  man  after  man,  but  still  the  QuMt»*r 
master  (leneral  complained  that  he  had  not  lH»en  able  to  di*-;><»-'  •• 
them  all:  but  he  finally  got  rid  of  them.  But  our  ex|>erience  .-^liowi 
that  there  are  certain  commodities  more  or  less  unnierchantabh*  w  ii  •  1 
have  to  await  a  market,  and  it  re<pun»s  very  shrewd  judgincut  t^ 
know  when  a  market  has  arrived. 

Mr.  Antihiny.  Can  you  tell  us,  roujrhly  sjieaking,  the  aniiMi  \  t 
<]ollars  and  cents  of  the  surplus  material  still  awaitinjr  sale? 
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Secretary  Baickr.  I  can  not.  It  has  not  all  been  declaretl,  as  a 
matter  of  fact.  We  are  constantly  declaring  and  addin*]^  to  that 
whif-h  has  to  be  sold. 

SALARY  (^F  l)li?KCT()K  OF  SALKS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  salary  are  you  paying  the  Director  of  Sales? 

Secretary  Baker.  My  impression  is  that  it  is  $1'2,()()0.  This  limits 
it  to  $12,000.  I  think  that  is  what  he  is  getting,  but  that  ceases  on 
the  olst  of  this  month. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  $100,000  would  go  almost  entirely  to  the  sal- 
aries of  men  employed  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  Wholly,  to  the  extent  that  it  is  spent  at  all. 
<  H  L*ourse,  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  that.. 

Mr.  S18SON.  In  addition  to  any  expert  knowledge  which  these 
civilian  employees  may  have,  the  greatest ,  service  they  render  the 
Uovemment  is  not  so  much  in  the  knowledge  of  the  article  sold,  but 
the  knowledge  of  the  markets — when  and  where  to  dispps^  of  the 
material? 

Secretary  Baker.  Exactly. 

Sl'RPLrS   MOTOR-URIVEX    VKHICLKS. 

(See  p.  41.) 

Mr.  SisHON.  IVe  have  this  complaint  to  make,  that  perhaps  the 
proper  officers  of  the  Army  have  not,  as  rapidly  as  they  might  have 
«lone.  released  this  surplus  material.  Take,  for  example,  the  auto- 
mobUes,  running  up  into  80,000  or  90,000  on  hand.  They  have  dis- 
posed of  some  34,000  of  them.  About  26,000  have  been  absorbed  under 
the  act  giving  them  to  the  States  and  the  subdivisions  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  constructing  roads,  leaving  a  vast  quantity  on  hand,  and  we 
have  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  locating  not  only  the  automobiles, 
as  to  where  they  are  stored^  but  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  ascertain- 
ingthe  number  of  automobiles  on  hand. 

The  report  comes  to  the  committee  in  a  rather  quasi-official  ca- 
l«icity,  not  sufficient  to  justify  contradiction,  that  many  of  these  auto- 
mobiles have  been  left  out  in  the  air  and  have  deteriorated  and  been 
ruined  and  destroyed,  running  up  into  many  thousands  of  auto- 
mobiles. I  was  wondering  if  a  policy  could  not  be  adopted,  a  rather 
vigorous  one,  of  releasing  this  material,  even  down  below  what  the 
^^ranch  of  the  Army  might  believe  was  necessary  to  be  kept  in 
reserve. 

Secretaiy  Baker.  Of  course,  I  am  perfectly  sympathetic  with  all 
fliat  you  have  said.  I  think  this  ought  to  be  said  about  it.  that  wh'»n 
the  armistice  came  every  agency  that  manufactured  motor  vehicles  in 
the  country  was  busy  manufacuring  them  for  the  War  Department 
iuid  shipping  them  to  the  seaboanh  The  seaboard  was  piled  high 
^Hth  good.s  which  could  not  get  abroad,  unprecedented  jumbles  of 
material. 

Mr.  Sis«ON.  But  we  have  heard  all  of  that. 

Secretary  Baker.  Let  me  add  a  sentence.  I  am  not  going  to  make 
^|>ee'h  about  it.  Orders  were  in  process  that  led  to  further  de- 
«'verv,  warehouses  were  swamped  with  them,  and  as  soon  as  the  anni- 
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stic«  came,  men  who  were  familiar  with  this  stuff  began  to  be  de- 
mobilized. We  could  not  retain  them  in  the  service,  so  that  we  Imd 
a  vast  volume  of  stuff,  constantly  being  added  to,  turned  over  to  men 
who  had  had  no  previous  contact  with  it,  and  the  business  of  locatiiifr 
and  scheduling  it  and  determining  its  condition  was  a  vast  under- 
taking. An  automobile  is  not  an  automobile  until  you  have  examintnl 
whether  its  spark  plugs  are  in  and  all  its  parts  are  there.  The  size  ai 
that  job  is  very  great. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  say,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  you  used  the  automobile 
as  an  illustration. 

Secretary  Baker.  I  understand  your  use  of  the  word  ''  automobile  " 
includes  a  great  many  other  kinds  of  vehicles. 

Mr.  Sissox.  As  a  part  of  all  supplies  on  hand. 

Secretary  Baker.  As  motor  cycles,  with  side  cars,  auxiliary  trailers, 
trucks,  tractors,  and  all  that  sort  of  internal-combustion  engine  stuff. 
I  have  given  orders — I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  is  necessary  to  give 
them  more  than  once  in  order  to  have  them  obeyed,  so  far  as  obedience 
was  possible — I  have  given  orders  repeatedly  to  the  Chief  of  the  Motor 
Transjxjrt  Service  that  every  agency  of  the  War  Department  should 
be  used  to  expedite  the  release  of  this  stuff  and  dispose  of  it  before  it 
deteriorates,  and  if  any  further  injunction  from  me  to  them  will  ac 
complish  it,  I  am  wholly  in  sympathy. 

Mr.  Sissox.  We  have  information,  including  all  kinds  of  motor- 
driven  vehicles,  that  there  is  perhaps  a  tentative  understanding  that 
there  will  be  released  something  like  sixty-odd  thousand.  I  would  like 
to  be  able  to  correct  that  statement,  because  I  can  not  get  it  here. 
This  committee  thought  that  the  reports  that  have  been  made  of  ^ale> 
have  been  at  least  reasonably  satisfactory.  But  of  the  ().'),CK)()  auto- 
mobiles, as  we  understand  it,  many  of  them  are  rapidly  deteriorating 
for  want  of  care.  Now,  if  thev  were  immediatelv  turned  over  to  thi^ 
committee,  then  thev  would  clas.sify  them  and  offer  the  automobi^^»^. 
and  before  the.se  bills  get  out  of  the  way  it  is  possible  that  by  a  snuill 
appropriation  they  could  do  a  little  repair  to  the  cai^s  to  make  t'n' 
cars  perfe<*tlv  good  and  save  the  (iovernment  millions  of  dollars  in 
their  sale.  We  have  endeavored  to  take  care  of  the  motor  service  of 
the  civil  branches  of  the  (Government  by  having  the  War  Department 
transfer  anv  suitable  cars  under  the  provision  that  where  such  a  «'ar 
can  be  used,  wliether  it  is  exactly  what  they  want  or  not,  that  sut-ji 
car  shall  l>e  l)ought  from  the  War  Department  by  the  civil  bran<*li  «»f 
the  (irovernment.  But  you  see  at  once  the  difficulty,  and  I  am  ti«»t 
criticizing  the  machinery  at  all.  But  the  great  difficulty  in  ax'ertain- 
ing  what  is  to  1h>  declan»d  surplus  seems  to  result  in  <lelay  in  s«»lliiiir 
this  stuff.  And  another  trouble  is  that  if  it  could  have  l)een  de<'lan*il 
surplus  at  an  earlier  date,  all  of  that  stuff  could  have  l)een  sold  at  :i 
much  l)etter  price  and  could  have  Ix^en  sohl  more  rapidly  than  llu* 
market  will  absorb  it  now. 

Sei*retarv  B.\kkr.  I  want  to  confess  frank  amazement  at  ytmr 
figure. 

Mr.  Sissox.  I  was  never  more  astounde<l  in  my  life  in  the  la^t 
appropriation  l)ills  at  the  large  nunil^er  of  vehicles  of  that  kind. 

Secretary  Baker.  My  amazement  is  in  this — that  if  there  an» 
r>5,<MK)  motor  vehicles  in  the  j>ossession  of  the  Army  .«5till  to  lie  «U»- 
clared  surplus  an<l  sold,  then  I  am  wholly  amazed. 
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Mr.  Sissox.  I  understand  that  includes  all  kinds  of  trucks  and 
tractors. 

Mr.  AxTHoxY.  Is  it  not  possible  that  you  have  automobiles  and 
tnicks  that  have  not  been  declared  surplus  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  am  still  saying,  taking  the  legitimate  reser- 
vations for  the  supply  of  the  Army  and  its  reserve,  Mr.  Sisson's 
thought  is  that  from  some  place  he  had  been  given  the  idea  that 
there  still  remains  to  be  declared  and  disposed  of  65,000  motor-driven 
vehicles. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  have  authority  now  to  sell  any  automobile  or 
truck  that  may  be  declared  surplus  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  An  act  of  Congress  provides  that  surplus  motor 
vehicles  be  transferred  to  other  governmental  departments  without 
:t  corresponding  transfer  of  funds,  the  surplus  not  wanted  by  other 
iroTemmental  departments  may  be  sold. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Sell  it  in  the  market  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  going  to  be  done,  for  instance,  with  those 
automobiles  still  in  their  original  boxes,  the  boxes  exposed  to  the 
♦•lements,  in  different  transport  camps,  such  as  Holabird,  where  there 
are  hundreds  of  them? 

Secretarj'  Baker.  Many  of  them  have^  been  reserved  as  the  proper 
♦•tjiiipnientof  the  peace-time  Army. 

Mr.  Anthony.  1  think  the  number  was  given  as  30,000  trucks  that 
Imre  l)een  reserved.     Is  that  correct? 

Se<  retary  Baker.  I  can  not  answer. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Could  we  not  get  the  statement  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  Mr.  Sisson  evidently  has  that  in  his  committee 
bearing. 

Mr.  SixMP.  It  applied  only  to  the  one  article. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  want  to  ask  you  about  those  trucks.  As  a  matter 
"f  [K)licy,  sav  we  have  reserved  30,000  or  more  Army  cars  manu- 
factured during  the  war  for  the  purpose  of  a  reserve  lor  use  in  time 
"f  war,  does  it  not  stand  to  reason  that,  should  an  emergency  arise 
three  or  four  or  five  years  from  now,  those  trucks  will  be  out  of  date 
itui  of  small  value  at  that  time,  and  would  it  not  be  best  to  adopt  the 
military  system  that  other  countries  have  adopted,  namely,  of  com- 
niamleering  motor  transportation  that  is  in  civil  use. 

S^retary  Baker.  Clearly  it  would  be  unwise  to  keep  any  verj^ 
iar^e  surpfus  of  motor  transportation,  although  I  think  the  building 
"f  a  niotor  truck  is  so  stabilized  an  art  that  five  years  will  not  make 
Tiiich  difference. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  there  not  a  great  many  so-called  Liberty 
trucks  ? 

Serretarv  Baker,  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  a  few  years  it  may  be 
'lifficult  to  get  extra  parts  for  this  truck,  should  they  be  put  into  use  ? 
TLat  would  be  a  serious  item  which  would  militate  against  keeping 
them. 

•"^retary  Baker.  Being  a  specialized  truck,  the  repair  parts  would 
^^  more  difficult  to  get. 

Mr.  Anthony.  So  that  it  would  be  well  to  dispose  of  the  entire 
number  of  trucks? 

27478—21 
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Secretary  Baker.  So  far  as  they  are  reasonably  surplus. 

Mr.  Anthoxy.  Would  it  not  be  a  good  policy  to  declare  prac- 
tically all  of  them  surplus,  beyond  the  actual  needs  of  the  Army  for 
such  motor  transportation  to-day  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  Beyond  the  needs  of  the  Army  for  motor  trans- 
portation to-day,  I  think  there  should  be  such  a  reserve  as  woula 
be  necessary  in  the  event  of  speedy  mobilization  to  carry  forward 
that  mobilization  until  a  fresh  supply  could  be  obtained. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  have  had  men  whose  military  judgment  I  rely 
on  say  that  they  consider  the  best  policy  would  be  to  dispose  of  those 
trucks,  and  in  time  of  emergency  to  resort  to  the  civilian  supply  of 
trucks. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Commandeer  the  trucks. 

Secretary  Baker.  It  might  well  be. 

Mr.  SissoN.  While  we  are  on  this  question,  I  went  back  to  try 
to  get  the  testimony  of  the  young  Army  officer.  I  have  forgotten  his 
name.  His  testimony  was  very  clear  and  concise.  He  and  Mr. 
Morse  testified  together.  The  officer  w^as  testifying  and  Mr.  Morse 
was  asked  by  him  to  answer  the  questions.  I  can  not  set  his  testi- 
mony. The  stenographers  have  it.  But  Mr.  Woods  s  and  (ien. 
Ix)rd's  recollection  of  the  testimony  is  about  as  mine,  that  they  liad 
disposed  of  only  about  'U,()(K),  all  buj  about  8,(K)()  of  these  were  given 
to  miscellaneous  people,  and  about  vS,(XK)  went  to  roads  under  the  nit 
of  Congress,  and  about  65,()<K)  would  be  released,  but  that  he  thought; 
that  all  of  the  serviceable  automobiles  and  tractors  and  other  niott»r 
vehicles  of  that  kind  would  be  retained  bv  the  Armv  in  its  reservtv 
and  that  the  65,0(X)  released  wonUl  be  those  denominated  unservi* v- 
able  cars,  or  unserviceable  vehicles  of  various  kinds.  Xow,  tho^^ 
that  are  very  unserviceable,  of  course,  would  l)e  sold  as  salvage*  s<»hl 
as  material,  but  he  states  that  tiiere  are  as  many  as  (m^^KK)  of  thos^ 
vehicles.  While  these  bills  are  in  progress,  it  is  possible  for  us,  if  w^ 
have  the  i>roper  information,  to  take  charge  of  those,  and  by  \\\i 
expenditure  of  a  very  small  sum  of  monev  get  those  vehicles  in  '4 
salable  condition  as  secondhand  vehicles  an((  get  real  cash  for  thenu 

Mr.  Anthony.  Most  of  them  are  now  in  the  original  Ixixes. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Yes;  I  understand. 

Secretary  Baker,  (ien.  Ijord  can  tell  more  about  that. 

Mr.  Sissox.  As  a  general  policy  I  imagine  it  would  come  from  0\i 
Secretary  of  War. 

Secretary  Bakkr.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  SissoN.  It  Avould  re<|uire  a  considerable  survey  tt)  go  ovi»r  lliul 
property  and  segregate  what  the  Army  wants  and  take  out  tlio  \n 
dividual  units  that  the  Army  does  not  need.  This  will  i-eijuire  |>hy- 
<*al  examination  of  almo>t  every  rar,  ami,  as  suggeMe<l  by  the  chuir 
nian.  some  of  these  cars  were  not  taken  out  of  their  original  Wox.i 
b\it  are  expost*d  to  the  weather,  and  they  will  have  to  l>e  o|H»ne»l.  I 
it  <|uite  an  !uitlt»rtaking  to  segregate  these  automobiles  and  the  vas 
<)uantities  of  other  material,  as  you  stated  a  moment  ago.  that  (>ii*r)< 
to  i)e  salvagcil  at  the  easliest  |M)ssible  moment.  Ihmmuik*  the  (to\«TH 
ment  is  to  some  ex|H*n*-e  in  <»aring  for  them,  and  we  should  gel  \\\ 
money  into  the  Tre^isury.  iK»can>e  Cncle  SamV  pockets  are  in  hai 
shape.     In  my  judgment,  if  some  radical  measures  were  taken    f-i 
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the  purjx)se  of  disposing  of  this  stuff,  it  would  inure  to  the  benefit 
of  the  people. 

Seiretary  Baker.  I  wholly  share  that  feeling  if  there  are  65,000 
vehicles,  and  if  it  be  found  that  there  are  65,000  vehicles  which  are 
to  he  classed  surplus  it  seems  a  serious  thing. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  nave  given  my  source  of  information. 

Secretary  Baker.  I  should  be  glad  to  look  into  it. 

Mr.  SissoN.  If  we  are  mistaken  about  that  testimony,  I  should  be 
^lad  to  learn  it. 

Secretary  Baker.  I  will  put  into  my  hearing  an  answer  to  the 
ijnestion  on  that  subject  which  will  restate  the  case  if  I  discover  on 
inquiry  that  there  is  a  misunderstanding  as  to  the  number  and  the 
status  of  these  machines. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

i^taifment  nhotring  number  of  motor-driven  vehiclen  on  hand  Apr.  J  and  Oct. 

SO.  1920. 

Nuira>vr  of  vt-hides  on  hand  Apr.  1.  1920 111,766 

T« ftal  nnmber  of  surplus  vehlcleN  cllsposed  of ;').'>,  338 

Nuintier  nf  trailers 8,237 

Total  number  of  vehicles  (less  bicycles  and  trailers)  on  hand 48,191 

<'Ti  Oftober  30,  1920.  In  order  to  further  reiluce  the  number  of  motor  vehicles, 
^be  following  policy  was  adopted  : 

"»»  All  unserviceable  motor  vehicles  of  all  classes  and  types,  including  tnillers 
4t  I^resent  carrier]  as  in  use.  l>e  replaced  by  serviceable  vehicles  now  in  storage. 

'fc>  All  unserviceable  motor  vehicles  of  all  classes  and  types,  including 
fniileMi,  be  disposed  of  without  further  delay. 

''\  The  number  of  motor  vehicles  now  held  in  storage  for  issue  to  the 
^arirtnal  Guard  (7.966)  be  released  from  such  limitations  as  to  issue,  or  all 
"f  *n('h  nombers  thereof  as  may  be  determined  by  the  Militia  Bureau,  turned 
"T  to  States  designated  by  the  Chief,  Militia  Bureau,  for  storage. 

"/i  The  number  of  motor  vehicles  now  held  in  storage  for  issue  for  voca- 
'••aal  training  purposes  (1,500)  be  released  from  such  limitations  as  to  issue. 

"  I  Not  to  exceed  30,000  vehicles  of  all  classes  and  types  to  be  retained  for 
•^  at  all  [KMits  and  stations  other  than  divisional  stations,  for  divisional  supply, 
=^<i  for  re9er\'e  and  maintenance  purposes. 

'^'  All  serviceable  vehicles  of  all  classes  and  types,  except  those  enumerated 
•'  " !  ab<»ve  and  those  of  design  for  technical  purposes,  be  (lisi>osed  of  without 
'irtiif^r  delay. 

Aftf^r  deducting  from  the  above  total  of  48,191  the  number  to  be  retained  by 
y  ReCTlar  Army  for  all  purposes,  30,000,  and  the  number  reserved  for  the 
Nttinnal  Guard,  7.036,  an  approximate  surplus  of  11,155  trucks  and  chassis 
Mjaiiw.  The  total  of  30,000  to  be  retained  by  the  Regular  Army  includes,  ap- 
f'T-iimately,  6,500  for  divisional  supply,  13,500  for  posts  and  camps  other  than 
"ii-iMMQai,  and  a  maintenance  balance  of  approximately  10,0(X),  from  which  piust 
-^•t.^  all  trausi^ortatlon  required  for  motorized  ('oast  Artillery  brigades,  Field 
^"illm  brigades,  and  other  corps  and  Army  troops. 

T^^e  above  surplus  will  practically  all  be  absorbed  by  transfer  to  other  (»ov- 
*^3*ni  agencies  under  existing  laws,  leaving  few,  if  any,  trucks  to  be  sold.  No 
^••ksare  being  retained  for  the  Organized  Reserves. 

^'n  SissoN.  Xow,  it  also  seems  that  at  this  juncture  we  ou<2:ht  to 
f^^ftain.  if  possible,  as  nearly  as  we  can,  how  much  of  this  material 
*•"'»  han^l  of  all  kinds  in  the  War  Department.  Is  there  any  place 
J^tTf  We  may  ^o  to  get  some  reasonably  accurate  information  about 
^  'mount  of  this  material  that  is  on  hand  that  might  be  disposed  of? 
.  ^*" tHtarv  Baker,  Very  much  of  it  has  been  inventoried.  Some  of 
lu^not. 

^JJ".  Siss<^)X.  Well,  now,  if  it  has  been  inventoried,  it  ought  to  be 

"'''>  ascertained. 
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Secretary  Baker.  Yes ;  it  ought  to  be  easily  ascertained. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  which  has  not  been  inventoried  is,  of  course,  in 
charge  of  somebody? 

Secretary  Baker.  In  warehouses  in  process  of  inventory. 

Mr.  SissoN.  In  other  words,  we  might  get  at  a  reasonably  accurate 
estimate  of  what  is  on  hand. 

Secretary  Baker.  Yes;  reasonably  accurate. 

Mr.  SissoN.  If  all  the  proper  officers  could  work  on  that,  it  ought 
to  be  done  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible,  so  that  we  may  take  steps 
to  save  the  (government  as  much  as  possible. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Would  it  be  possible,  Mr.  Secretary,  to  put  into  the 
record,  along  with  this  item  (m  sales  force  which  you  contemplate 
here,  a  list  ot  the  quantities  of  the  most  important  articles  that  have 
been  declared  surplus? 

Secretary  Baker.  And  remain  unsold? 

Mr.  Anthony.  Together  with  the  amount  of  each  which  are  beinp 
held  in  reserve  by  the  Army. 

Secretary  Baker.  Yes. 

(The  statement  requested  is  as  follows:) 

Sales  and  transfers  of  surplus  tear  supplies  located  in  the  United  States,  from 

Nov,  tU  191 8,  to  Nov,  19,  1920. 


Total  declara- 
tions of  sur- 
plus cost,  t 


Sold 
proceeds. 


Sales  pnor  to  Dec.   1,   1918, 

unclosslfled 

Airplanes  and  equipment 

Animals 

Building  m  iteri<ilsand  utllitltt. 
Chemicals,    acids,    and    ex 

plosives,  ordnance 

Clothing  and  eiitupace 

Ferrous m'laUani  snap | 

Ix»atherfln<l  ha'nosH 

Liim^^er 

Machine  tooln 

Machinoi  y    and    cnginecrinR 

eqni'tment 

Elect  Heal     c<iiilpmcnt      and 

hardwa'-c 

Me  iiral  and  h  )N'>ital  MipjiWes. . 

Ml'ii  ellane  iii*^  •Irt-*"**"* 

M')tor<  Jin  1  vehu  Ion 

Nan'enr.Jii-?  nie'aN.in«l  s.'rai'... 
Plant';!  MlitienUandami  ImlUl- 

lni;s) 

Railway  r  »llinK  Uotk  antl  ina- 

teriaU 

ShIp'J  an  1  tl  >ji  inx  ♦•  \nl  mv  nl . . 

Sub^iston-M" 

Textiles  exilu-'ive  of  wool) 

Wjol 


1141,000.000 
.36, 262, 370  ; 
34,306,500  I 
13,173,000  I 

60,646,000 
S5,ft»,0<H)  ; 
14»,9>O,()(I0 
3:>,  71.1, 000  ' 
12.1HI,200  , 
39,16S,000  , 

I 


$123,000,000 

4,610,0>'¥) 

21,320,000 

5,029,000 

26,749,000 
28,316.000 
29,94:>,000 

6,:i07,r4io 

5,:i22,IMK) 
14,239,000 


Sold  cost. 


Transferred 

to  other 

<^fOvemment 

departments 

cost. 


Unobli- 
Rated 

halaner 
cost  • 


$140,000,000   . 
26,113,000  ! 
34,a05,0(K)  I 

10,600,000  > 

I 

30.184,000  ' 
59,056,000  > 

131,  :>.'«,  (*)o 

h,  199,001)  ; 
12,K>H,000  ) 
32,31S,000 


12,140,370 

1,500 

943,000 

25,5.'tO.OOO 
2,709,000 

22»i,00ll 

23,200 
1.700,000 


$S,UHi,if«1 

*"i.*«3i».'  Mj 

4,912  i«»l 
23.»»4^*.  •"! 
l.l.  J>«».'t.| 

«  27. 'W«\i»i| 


:».i:^i 


•III 


.V{,:>SS000  j       15,3(».'>,O0O  31,410,000  I        .%,427.0UO       19,7|v.'i«l 


lh,l41,000 
17S,'<»'3,00») 

97,:tOI,U1I> 
llrt,:W7,WK) 

r2>,77:»,otM) 

l29,H;*l,nno 

91,970,1100 
122,ft»v',,(M» 
32:>.29s,0lK) 


l.KW.OOO 

.>4,3fU,000 

3,S9l.»¥1«l 

3l,H4«i,iXJO 

20,rrfiv,rtoo 

10»>,414,00«> 
2,24J,«M) 

H«),44i'i,000 
241,491,000 


2,o:»i,ooo 

^l^,7.^7,tW 

l7,9i:>,(W) 

l(n,90.\0IM) 

120.994,000 
:i,H44,000 

>,i2h,nno 

119,11 2,  <H»> 

2)N2,9in,a«i 


I 


2.219,»»w> 

r.i.2»»>,oii) 

92,<W» 
Urt.tlOO 

2,94:j,»ioo 
14,:«»> 

ft,  ♦04.»1l«) 


9..M4.  ••! 
17, •'/-.-••I 

fi.  '»;  •  "tl 
1**,  4ti«.i»»| 


4/;' 


•  • 


2,  •■••.  ••! 

4.*-»       «   1 

27,4   -.  .»l 

4Ui».'.  ••! 


ToUl 1,H7:»,  174,370       KXV, 51.1, 000       l,.MO,OH2.ilOO       1:12,210,370     it*.  ls.»,.«^ 

>  This  is  net  det^laration  of  «(urfilus.  and  does  not  include  withdrawal.'*  and  cam-eliutu  n^. 

•  Vnaold  or  o*»lij:jtc  1  to  othrr  <toypmmcnt  de^artminl-^. 

*  Sale  proy>de«l  lor  uniler  ixmtmrt  with  rmted  >tate.o  IUme>H(*o. 

EMEBQENCY  AND  COXTlX(JENT  EXPEX8EH. 


Mr.  Anthony.  That  would  leave  $50,(KK)  of  this  appropriation 
for  contingencies  for  other  items. 
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♦ 

Secretary  Bak£R.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  do  they  consist  of  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  They  are  described  in  the  language  of  the  bill 
it!st'lf,  Mr.  Anthony,  and  they  are,  of  course,  unsusceptible  of  fur- 
ther exact  description  because  they  are  emergency  a»d  contingent 
itpms  which  can  not  be  foreseen. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Have  you  any  unexpended  balance  to-day  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  Very  little. 

Mr.  Anthony.  It  will  require  this  full  amount? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  should  think  so. 

Mr.  Slemp.  I  want  to  ask  a  question,  Mr.  Secretary,  it  is  kind  of 
a  general  question.  I  believe  you  stated  a  few  moments  ago  in  the 
general  inquiry  that  there  would  be  a  deficiencv  somewhere  from 
$6<),000,000  to  $80,000,000  in  the  Army. 

Secretarv  Baker.  Yes, 

reduction  in  size  of  army  to  AVOm  A  deficit  in  1921. 

Mr.  Slemp.  TVe  all  feel  here  that  we  do  not  give  the  stone  inter- 
pretation to  this  that  gentlemen  in  the  War  Department  do,  of  the 
art  of  1920  really  being  mandatory  so  far  as  283,000  men  are  con- 
<^med,  where  we  are  clear  to  say  that  the  War  Department  should 
hold  the  Army  intact  at  175,000  men.  We  think  it  should  not  have 
t'xceeded  that.  Now,  suppose  that  we  should  ask  you  to  take  care  of 
that  deficit  between  now  and  the  1st  of  July  by  readjustment  of  your 
ntfnirs  and  }>ersonnel  in  some  way  or  other  about  which  we  would 
not  spend  the  money.  What  rearrangement  of  your  plans  and  num- 
ber, and  so  forth,  would  that  require,  and  what  effect  would  that  have 
on  enlistments,  and  so  on.  As  a  business  man,  if  I  was  running  be- 
hind, I  would  readjust  myself  in  such  a  way  as  to  take  care  of  a  deficit 
that  I  saw  ahead,  especially  in  this  crisis,  as  there  is  a  marked  division 
of  sentiment  in  Congress  on  that  point. 

Secretary  Baker.  The  only  answer  I  could  give  is  a  general  an- 
swer. It  would,  of  course,  require  the  immediate  discontinuance  of 
all  recruiting,  and  the  discharge,  by  some  process — I  do  not  know  of 
any  legal  process  by  which  it  could  be  done — of  half  of  the  present 
force. 

Mr.  Slemp.  You  would  run  the  Army  immediately  down  to  about — 
it  would  not  be  half,  because  you  have  only  got  208,000,  and  you  have 
not  had  that  208,000  since  the  1st  of  July." 

i^cretary  Baker.  We  have  had  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Have  you  had  an  average  of  208,000? 

^vcretary  Baker.  I  would  not  like  to  say.  The  least  we  ever 
?ot 

Mr.  Anthony.  Mr.  Secretary,  you  have  enough  enlistments  expir- 
ijiir  in  the  next  few  months  to  allow  the  Army  to  be  reduced? 

Secretary  Baker.  I  think  not,  but  you  may  be  right  about  it.  The 
number  we  had  on  January  21,  1920,  was  221,000,  and  it  ran  over 
i^Hj/KW  continuously  throughout  the  year  1920. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Itow  many  are  one-year  enlistments? 

Secretary  Baker,  Roughly,  40  per  cent  is  my  recollection. 

Mr.  Aji^THONY.  So  that  if  you  just  cease  enlisting  men,  by  the  nor- 
mal process  of  discharge  you  will  be  down  to  175,000  ? 

Secretary  Baker,   xes.    That  is  not  the  question  he  asked. 
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Mr.  Slemp.  That  was  involved,  one  of  the  answers. 

Secretary  Baker.  Mr.  Slemp's  question  was  this,  That  if  the  Con- 
gress decided  not  to  make  a  deficiency  appropriation  and  to  require 
me  to  cover  t^e  expenses  of  the  Army  until  the  1st  day  of  July  of  the 
comin<r  year,  without  making  an  appropriation,  how  could  it  be 
accomplished?  I  told  him,  of  course,  that  it  would  be  necessary  to 
discontinue  at  once  all  enlistments  and  reenlistments,  and  by  some 
process  to  discharge  a  substantial  part  of  the  existing  forces.  I  do 
not  know  how  that  could  be  done,  since  those  men  have  contracts  of 
enlistment. 

Mr.  Slemp.  If  you  could  make  an  investigation  of  that  we  would 
appreciate  it. 

Secretary  Baker.  Gen.  Lord  would  have  to  do  that,  or  I  would 
have  to  get  him  to  do  that  for  me. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Suppose  this  deficiency  should  not  be  given  you  now  t 
There  is  certain  to  be  a  special  session  of  Congress,  and  if  you 
should  continue  your  Army  under  your  present  appropriation,  cer- 
tainly there  would  be  a  special  session  of  Congress,  and  if  any  serious 
damage  was  done  to  your  organization  this  deficiency  bill  would 
take  care  of  it  then.    You  are  anticipating  a  deficiency  now  ? 

Secretary  Baker.  Yes:  we  are  anticipating  a  deficiency  now. 

Mr.  Sissox.  It  does  not  actually  exist  if  you  so  apportioned  your 
funds — I  am  not  sure  that  that  is  one  which  is  to  be  apportioned 
or  not. 

Secretary  Baker.  I  am  not  sure  of  it,  either. 

Mr.  Sissox.  But  whether  it  is  or  not,  1  presume  that  you  have  n|»- 
portioned  your  funtls  yourself  so  as,  if  ])ossible,  to  take  care  of  all 
the  exigencies  until  the  approi>riation,  and  if  you  find  you  have  to 
use  more  of  your  appropriation,  and  in  the  end  you  could  see  that 
there  is  bound  to  l)e  a  deficiency,  which  you  anticipate  but  not  now 
existing,  we  might  wait  until  the  special  session  of  (^ongress, 

Secretarv  Baker.  But  mv  dutv  is  to  present  it  to  vou  and  not  to 
leave  it  to  my  successor. 

Mr.  SissoK.  And  whatever  we  do  we  assume  the  responsilulity. 

Secretarv  Baker.  Whatever  you  do  is  right  after  it  is  done. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Are  you  going  to  put  in  the  hearings  a  tabulated  state- 
ment of  sales?     Was  that  asked? 

Secretarv  Baker.  That  was  not  asked. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Would  that  be  troubles<mie? 

Secretary'  Baker.  That  has  l>een  sup]>lied  separately.  A  «»oj>y  \\n^ 
gtme  to  each  House. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Fp  to  what  time? 

Secretarv  Baker.  l)eceml>er  0. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Does  that  also  give  a  statement  of  the  supplies  on  hand 
not  declared  a  surplus? 

Secretary  IUker.  I  think  not.  That  I  have  agr*v<l  to  get,  as  far 
as  I  can.  and  put  in  the  hearing. 

<;eneral  staff  <m»lleoe. 

Ilisf    ill     Vlf!. 

Mr.  Anthony.  If  there  are  no  further  questions  on  the  item  o< 
contingencies  we  will  go  to  the  next  item.  General  Staff  Collejri^ 
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Perhaps  Gen.  March  can  tell  us  the  reason  that  was  increased  by 
$7,430  in  this  item. 

Gen.  March.  That  one  increase  is  absolutely  limited  to  the  in- 
rivase  in  the  cost  of  fuel,  but  I  will  ask  you  to  call  upon  the  officer 
who  is  directly  responsible.  That  is  all  I  wanted  to  say  about  the 
iieneral  Staff  College  item,  leaving  it  to  the  department  officers  to 
support  the  individual  items. 

f  would  like  to  make  some  remarks  in  behalf  of  the  Military  Intel- 
lijrenee  Division  of  the  General  Staff. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  next  item  in  the  bill? 

Gen.  March.  The  Staff  College  item  increase  is  due  to  the  increase 
in  cost  of  fuel. 

OFFICE   OF    chief   OF    STAFF. 

CONTI.\GEX<'IKS,    MILITARY   INTKLl.IOKNCK  DrVISION. 

Mr.  AxTHONY.  For  Military  Intelligence  we  appropriated  $300,- 
000  last  year,  and  you  are  askinp  for  $398,000. 

Oen.  March.  Last  year  we  asked  for  $400,000  for  the  Military  In- 
telli^nce  Department,  and  Gen.  Churchill  supported  that  in  the 
hearing.  He  went  into  confidential  session  with  the  committee  and 
he  explained  some  of  the  foreign  relations  which  the  Military  In- 
telligence has.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Military  Intelligence  Divi- 
sion of  the  General  Staff  has  become  a  great  military  asset,  and  it  is 
a  department  which  is  in  close  contact  with^the  State  Department 
in  all  the  international  relations  in  which  the  State  Department 
tikes  part.  We  have  information  from  all  the  storm  centers  of  the 
^.orld.  There  is  nothing  which  I  can  say  which  would  be  too  strong 
to  emphasize  the  importance  of  the  work  of  the  Division  of  Military 
Intelligence  of  the  General  Staff. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Is  there  duplication  of  service  between  the  State  De- 
partment and  the  Military  Intelligence  department? 

<ien.  March.  There  is  not. 

Mr.  Craiiton.  That  has  reference  purely  to  the  military? 

r»en.  March.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cramton.  But  what  have  you  to  suggest  as  to  this  tendency 
of  that  branch  of  the  service  to  spread  out  and  to  cover  matters  that 
are  not  only  military  and  political  but  also  those  that  are  commercial 
and  economic  ? 

<ren.  March.  If  you  have  in  mind  the  work  that  went  on  during 
the  war 

Mr.  Cramtox.  No;  I  will  say  now  that  I  Avas  recently  abroad  and 
^as  in  touch  with  that  branch  of  the  service,  and  it  seemed  in  some 
places  that  the  service  was  being  organized  far  beyond  what  it  was 
'lurinn:  tlie  war.  The  forces  engagecl,  the  office  forces  and  employees 
afi'l  the  activities  were  greater  than  those  that  I  have  found  during 
the  war,  and  the  reports  were  being  made,  data  collected  and  as- 
*nihlefU  and  reports  being  made  of  the  economic  condition  of  coun- 
tries, and  the  commercial  development  of  countries,  work  that  is  also 
done  or  attempted  to  be  done  not  only  by  our  Consular  Service  but 
bv  our  commercial  attaches,  and  so  forth. 

<»en.  March.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Cramton,  the  Military  In- 
teiliorence  Division  has  been  cut  down  in  every  way — personnel, 
'^lerlte.  extended  activities,  and  so  forth.     Since  the  declaration  of 
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the  armistice  we  have  called  them  in  from  the  matters  which  durii 
the  war  possibly  were  mandatory,  but  since  the  war  thej^  have  bee 
turned  over  to  the  Department  of  Justice.    There  has  been  a  strai^ 
dividing  line  drawn  by  ourselves  and  the  Secretary  of  War  betweei 
the  activities  of  the  Military  Intelligence  now  and  what  we  did  i 
the  war. 

Mr.  CiuMToN.  To  renew  this  question,  does  the  service  atteni[)t  a^ 
the  present  time  surveys  as  to  the  economic  and  commercial  coni 
ditions  ? 

(len.  March.  The  reiK)rts  of  the  Military  Intelligence  that  com^ 
to  my  desk  that  deal  with  the  economic  condition  of  any  section  ol 
the  world  do  so  as  an  adjunct,  and  for  proper  appreciation  of  whal 
is  going  on  from  a  military  standpoint.  I  do  not  think  they  con(li<l 
with  wnat  comes  in  through  the  civil  channels. 

Mr.  Cramton.  It  is  not  a  question  of  conflict  but  of  duplication. 

Gen.  March.  I  understancl. 

Mr.  Slemp.  The  large  bill  shows  the  appropriation  of  $1(),()(M)  in 
1914,  $11,000  in  1915,  and  $11,000  in  19U>. 

(ien.  March.  Before  the  war. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Yes.  But  wi*  are  now  l)ack  to  the  condition  l>efore 
the  war. 

Secretary  Bakkr.  The  world  is  not. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Thev  are  (lying  down  slightly. 

(ien.  March.  AVhen  we  entere<l  into  this  war  we  had  a  Military 
Intelligence  Section,  which  was  a  part  of  the  War  College.  A\4* 
actually  had  to  cover  the  work  two  otticers  and  two  clerks.  After 
the  armistice,  when  I  came  back  from  abroa<l  I  found  it  was  well 
organized,  but  vet  in  a  subonlinate  and  inferior  way.  We  took  it 
out  and  built  it  into  the  fine  machine  it  is  now. 

Mr.  Sle.mp.  Does  this  $:^00,000  include  the  salaries  of  officers? 

(ien.  March.  Xo. 

Ni  mrer  of  (  lkrks. 

Mr.  Anthony.  (ieneraU  last  vear,  if  I  rememl)er  correctly,  it  waa 
stated  that  thev  proposed  to  employ  127  clerks,  or  some  number  like 
that,  in  the  omce  ot  the  military  intelligence.  That  struck  me  as 
l)eing  a  large  number. 

(leu.  March.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

>Ir.  Anthony.  Is  there  not  such  a  thing  as  building  up  too  large 
a  machine? 

(ien.  March.  I  do  not  think  so.  The  work  of  the  Military  In- 
telligence Section  done  now  is  of  the  greatest  value  not  only  to  us 
but  to  the  (Jeneral  (lovernment. 

Secretary  Baker.  (Jet  Gen.  Xolan  to  show  the  members  of  the 
committet*  confidentially  a  weekly  summary  of  just  what  the  conili- 
tion  of  the  world  is  to-day. 

Sir.  Cramton.  Ju^^t  one  more  (luestion  of  (ien.  March.  Perhaps 
it  might  l)e  l)etter  to  ask  it  of  (Jen.  Aolan.  In  building  up  this  service 
as  it  stands,  is  it  meant  that  it  shall  I)e  an  adjunct  of  the  diplomatic 
service  and  always  oper*ite<l  in  the  « los*»st  iHKssible  <-onne<*ti(m  x^  •!• 
our  <liplomatic  service  t 
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(ien.  March.  Yes.  It  goes  further  than  that.  The  military  at- 
larhes  that  we  have  at  foreign  capitals  are  not  sent  over  there  of 
their  own  responsibility.  They  are  sent  over  to  report  to  the  ain- 
^•assador.  We  frequently  find  that  the  cables  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment will  sa3%  "  See  the  military  attache's  report  of  this  date,"  or 
i\n*  military  report  will  state  that  tlie  State  Department  lias  irot  a 
n*|)ort  on  the  matter  in  question. 

Mr.  Cramton.  It  is  not  contemplated,  then,  in  every  foreign  capi- 
tal to  have  the  military  attaches  housed  apart  from  the  ambassador 
tnat  i.^  stationed  there. 

<ien.  March.  Xo. 

Mr.  AxTHONY.  Do  not  the  activities  of  the  military  intelligence 
ortranization  duplicate  the  services  of  the  military  attaches  in  foreign 
'  apitals  ? 

<ien.  March.  Xo. 

Mr.  Anthony.  They  were  originally  supposed  to  se  ure  military 
:iitelligence. 

(Jen.  March.  The  military  observer  class  is  a  different  chiss. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  mean  the  military  intelligence  class.  They  i>r;ic- 
ucally  duplicate  the  same  work  that  was  performed  by  the  military 
ittaches  ? 

(Jen.  March.  The  military  intelligence  man  is  the  military  attache. 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  every  instance  ? 

(Jen.  March.  Yes;  all  are  members  of  the  General  Staif,  under  the 
hew  bill,  a  part  of  the  military  intelligence  system. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  pay  of  all  those  officers  is  included  in  the  pay 

"f  the  Army? 

Oen.  March.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  are  the  actual  items  of  expense  ? 

^Jen.  March.  I  should  like  to  have  Gen.  Nolan  go  into  the  details 
«»f  that. 

Mr.  Anthony.  If  there  are  no  other  questions  on  the  general 
Array  policy,  and  the  Secretary  has  not  anything  else  to  tell  us,  we 
'^ill  f^o  on  to  Gen.  Nolan.    We  are  very  much  obliged,, Mr.  Secretary. 

SURPLUS  MOTOR-DRIVEN  VEHICLES. 
(See  p.  31.) 

^Ir.  SissoN.  Mr.  Secretary,  we  are  glad  to  have  you  up  here.  I 
find  from  those  gentlemen  over  there  that  it  is  50,000  trucks. 

>Wretary  Baker.  Yes;  they  tell  me  that  that  includes  trailers  and 
•'icvcles  and  all  kinds  of  things. 

ilr.  SissoN.  It  is  all  sorts  of  vehicles. 

^retary  Baker.  Yes.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you.  I  have 
^*"Mi\ed  from  this  and  I  will  get  after  them. 

^Ir.  Sij«oN.  They  say  it  is  50,000,  and  I  am  not  sure  how  the 
j'Uniber  65,000  got  into  our  heads. 

'Svretary  Baker.  The  total  number  he  says  is  86,000.  but  that 
includes  everything. 
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Thursday,  December  16,  192<». 

STATEMENTS  OF  MS.  E.  C.  MOBSE,  DISECTOB  OF  SALES,  AND 
LIEin.  COL.  E.  S.  HASTSHOBN,  OENESAL  STAFF. 

OFFICE   OF   DIRECTOR   OF    SALES. 
SALARIES    AND   MAINTENANCE. 

Mr.  Anthony.  We  will  hear  Mr.  Moi'se  first  this  morning:. 

Mr.  Morse.  Mr.  Chainnan,  May  I  ask  that  Col.  Hartshorn  prtj 
sent  a  statement  regarding  the  appropriations  requested  for  nex 
year  first,  and  then  I  will  answer  any  questions  you  have  to  n^\ 
in  connection  with  them. 

Mr.  Anthony.  C^olonel,  when  did  you  take  charge  of  the  office  (» 
director  of  sales? 

Col,  Hartshorn.  I  have  not  as  yet  taken  charge.  I  have  heel 
ordered  to  relieve  Mr.  Morse,  the  airector,  effective  upon  the  <hit| 
of  his  resignation,  which  is  December  81  of  this  year.  I  have  lu'ei 
in  the  office  since  about  November  1. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  you  going  to  take  over  all  the  work  at  thi 
beginning  of  the  next  calendar  year? 

Col.  Hartshorn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Did  you  prepare  the  estimates  that  are  in  this  l»il 
for  the  operation  of  that  office? 

Col.  Hartshorn.  No,  sir;  but  I  am  familiar  with  them. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  much  are  you  asking  for  the  operations  of  tli 
sales  office  ? 

(^ol.  Hartshorn.  We  are  asking  for  the  office  of  the  director  «• 
sales  alone  $(>H.(>H(). 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  bill  provides  for  an  appropriation  of  $loojn^ 
for  this  item. 

Col.  Hartshorn.  Yes,  sir.  Col.  Hull  will  speak  to  you  with  vefvt 
ence  to  the  pail:  of  the  $100,000,  with  which  he  is  concerned  f<ir  th 
Claims  Board,  and  Maj.  Pierson  will  tell  you  al)out  the  expens<»>  ii 
connection  with  the  liquidation  matters. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Who  can  tell  us  for  what  purposes  thev  are  g<>iii| 
to  use  the  other  $:^2,000  ? 

Col.  Hartshorn.  Col.  Hull,  in  charge  of  the  War  Claims  Boar«l 
and  Maj.  Pierson,  who  is  at  present  in  charge  of  the  external  ivl:« 
tions  branch  of  the  supply  division. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  a  new  organization. 

Col.  Hartshorn,  No,  sir;  it  is  carrying  on  the  operations  of  tl^ 
Parker  Commission  in  France  exclusively. 

Mr.  Anthony.  One  applies  to  the  payment  of  domestic  claims  am 
the  other  to  the  settlement  of  foreign  claims  ? 

Col  Hartshorn     i  es  sir 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  the  remaining  $32,(KH)  out  of  the  $l()0.i^>t»  i 
to  cover  the  expenses  of  the  operations  of  those  two  offices? 

Col,  Hartshorn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Now,  if  you  can  tell  us  we  wouhl  like  to  know.  )\ 
detail,  how  you  are  goin^  to  use  the  $68,000  you  are  asking  for  vtuj 
office  ? 
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NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYEES. 

( ol.  Hartshorn.  I  have  here  a  statement  which  can  be  put  in  the 
reconl  showing  the  employees  on  duty  in  the  office  of  the  director 
of  sales  on  September  80  of  this  year  and  the  nimiber  we  estimate 
as  necessary  for  the  fiscal  year  1922. 

Mr.  AxTHONY'.  Tell  us  briefly  how  many  employees  you  have  at 
piv>ent  and  how  many  you  will  want  for  the  next  fiscal  year? 

Col  Hartshorn.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  calendar  year 
ve  had  173  civilian  employees.  We  have  at  present  53.  We  desire 
for  the  coining  fiscal  year  a  total  of  46. 

Mr,  Anthony.  That  is  clerical  help  ? 

Col.  Hartshorn.  There  are  43  clerical  and  3  for  duty  in  the  ad- 
vertising office  of  the  Director  of  Sales.  They  are  specialists  and 
their  function  is  to  place  all  the  advertising  in  connection  with  the 
sale  of  surplus  property  fo""  the  different  supply  branches  of  the 
War  Department.  They  are  being  maintained  for  that  purpose  in  the 
offiop  of  the  Director  of  Sales. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  are  those  men  ? 

Col.  Hartshorn.  They  are  advertising  specialists.  ^ 

^Ir.  Anthony.  Are  they  commissioned  officers  ? 

Col.  Hartshorn.  No,  sir;  they  are  not.  It  is  impossible,  as  far  as 
I  am  able  to  ascertain,  to  obtain  commissioned  officers  with  the  neces- 
sary qualifications  for  that  kind  of  work. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  much  money  are  you  going  to  require  to  pay 
the  43  employees? 

Col.  Hartshorn.  That  amount  is  $57,080.  ^  The  remaining  $11,600 
^ill  be  exclusively  for  the  maintenance  of  this  so-called  sales-promo- 
tion section. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  will  be  the  pay  of  the  highest-paid  civilian 
employee? 

Ool.  Hartshorn.  The  chief  of  the  branch  will  receive  $5,000,  and 
there  will  be  one  assistant  at  $3,600. 

Mr.  Anthoi^y.  Who  will  be  the  chief  of  that  office? 

Col.  Hartshorn.  The  intention  is  that  Mr.  Willoughby,  the  present 
^'hief.  will  continue,  subject  to  his  personal  arrangements. 

Mr.  Anthont.  Do  you  desire  to  give  us  the  fibres  concerning  the 
^ount  of  goods  you  have  on  hand  and  which  it  is  intended  to  sell 
r.<*xtvear? 

Col.  Hartshorn.  Yes,  sir. 

VALUE  OF  SURPLUS  MATERIAL  ON  HAND. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  the  value  of  the  goods  on  hand  which  have 
Wn  declared  surplus  that  are  still  to  be  sold  ? 

Col.  Habtshorn.  This  statement  is  an  approximation  only  and  it  is 
leased  on  incomplete  inventories.  The  total  as  of  November  30  is 
^11^2.000,000,  ana  it  is  divided  roughly  as  follows;  Ordnance,  $55,- 
'^■XOOO:  surplus  property  branch  of  the  Quartermaster  General's 
^oe,  $115,000,000;  water  transportation  division  of  the  Quartermas- 
ter General's  Office,  $4,500,000 ;  Air  Service,  $13,000,000 ;  Chemical 
Warfare  Service,  $2,300,000;  Engineer  Corps,  $2,300,000,  making  a 
l^tal  of  $192,000,000. 

Mr.  Cramton.  What  are  those  figures  based  on,  the  cost  price  ? 

Col.  Hahtshork.  Yes,  sir ;  the  cost  to  the  Oovernment. 
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SALES  AND  TRANSFERS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  the  value  of  the  goods  sold  ? 

Col.  Hartshorn.  I  would  like  to  put  into  the  record  a  statement 
of  all  sales  and  transfers  up  to  and  including  December  10,  which 
is  the  latest  date  of  the  latest  report. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  all  from  one  department  to  another? 

Col.  Hartshorn.  This  covers  sales  to  agencies  without  the  (tov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  which  you  receive  cash? 

Col.  Hartshorn.  Yes,  sir;  ultimately.  Some  are  on  a  deferred- 
payment  basis.  The  total  expressed  in  cost  to  the  (iovernment; 
amounts  to  $1,105,351,748. 

Mr.  Slemp.  That  is  from  the  beginning  of  the  sales  organization? 

Col.  Hartshorn.  Yes,  sir;  up  to  December  10  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Slemp.  That  covers  the  entire  tim^  of  the  life  of  your  or- 
ganization ? 

Col.  Hartshorn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  that  one  year's  operation  ? 

Col.  Hartshorn.  Xo,  sir:  it  is  since  this  organization  was  set  up. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Thnt  amounts  to  a  little  over  $1,000,00(),0(H)  ^ 

Col.  Hartshorn.  Yfes,  sir,  and  does  not  include  transfers  to  other 
executive  departments  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Anthony.  If  I  remember  correctly,  a  year  a<ro  it  was  state«1 
that  you  had  $1,JKM),(KK).()()()  worth  of  goods  to  selh  If  you  have  only 
sold  a  little  over  a  billion  dollars  worth  and  onlv  have  remainini]« 
$11>2,0()0,000  worth.  M'hat  has  become  of  the  other  $t()0,000,(K)0  worthl 

Mr.  Morse.  The  total  disposed  of  to  date  is  approximately 
$1,000 .000 ,(K)0,  including  contrails  for  sale  which  have  not  yet  In^en 
reported  on  the  weekly  report  of  sales,  and  including  transfers  of  ap 
proximately  $136,000.0(M)  worth,  principally  without  fimds,  to  othoi 
governmental  departments  under  various  acts  of  Congress.  Thi! 
total  disposed  of  to  date  has  cost  the  (government  approximately 
i?l, GOO ,000,000.  We  know  where  there  will  he  declared  a  surplus  in 
the  next  few  months  of  several  million  dollars  worth  more  of  ma 
terial.  expressed  in  cost  to  the  (fovernment. 

War  Drfmrtment  praprtijf  Inrntnl  iu   !  ulted  Statcx  tfinponett  of  tnttlcr  «w/wri 

r/*ioii  <tf  lUrectnr  of  $tnlv^  an  o/  Oct,  iP.  19i0. 

Return.  Co«ft.        R«^i\»'j 

t 


Salw  prior  to  I)«'.  1,  191  s $123.ono,ono   i$i54,<W),ooo 

Sales  I)ec.  1,  HUH  to  Oct.  29,  V*H'   tm  hidinj;  t^Qn^fl>I^  w'xXh  It  nd^  . 

toother  <iovomniont dor artnirn'    , -nnknouTirivit  West i mat rd  , 

at  samerecoverj*  as  knouinfi^t.  i.  e..«-2i'eri<'nt  • 77o,&5C*,000  l,242»M)»OQU 

Estimated  imroinpUled  portion>  of  l•antratt^  not  imliided  in 

above  flpireii .■».o<f).oon      i&5.(ni.nnr) 

Total «yile«  and  iran^f*  r^  x»-ii h  fund,* <ct7, .V P, mo  1 , 5.S1 , «i>,flrn 

Tramrfem  without  fund»  to  other  cJovemment  det^artmt  iit* 

Transfem  reported $Tr.,.«n.noi) 

A ut horited  bnt  not  reported 57.7«»,«iO  13l.0nn.(«O  I34,rinp,00n 


Pft  i  r-  • 


Total^lnt,  transfer*  wilt  and  without  fund» 1.071.5;>o,iO0  I.t  vS..'irn.o«i 

*  Estimated. 
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Mr.  AxTiioxY.  So  that  there  is  about  half  a  million  dollars'  worth 
<'f  material  which  has  practically  been  sold,  but  the  sale  of  which  has 
not  vet  l^een  consummated  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  Including  transfers.  The  contracts  for  sale  have  been 
rjiade,  but  the  actual  reports  have  not  yet  come  through. 

Mr.  AxTHoxT.  So  they  have  been  stricken  from  the  list  of  sup- 
plies on  hand  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anthoxy.  Although  you  have  not  received  either  money  or 
promises  to  pay  for  them  ? 

Mr.  Morse.   VVe  have  received  promises  to  pay,  but  not  the  money. 

Mr.  A^*THONY^  Are  those  shown  in  your  report? 

Col.  Hartshorn.  The  transfers  are  shown  in  this  report. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Mr.  Anthony  asked  whether  the  $500,000,000  of  dif- 
ference between  the  total  and  the  amount  sold  and  not  transferred 
was  shown  in  your  report? 

Mr.  Morse.  We  have  a  report  which  does  show  that — showing  the 
<listribution  of  it. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  said  you  have  only  $192,000,000  worth  of 
jroods  that  have  been  declared  surplus  ? 

Col.  Hartshorn.  That  is  an  estimate  based  on  various  incomplete 
juventories,  and  is  not  trustworthy  at  all. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Have  you  a  complete  inventory  or  list  of  War 
Department  goods  that  have  been  declared  surplus  in  the  different 
'•ranches  of  the  War  Department? 

Col.  Hartshorn.  No,  sir;  we  have  not  at  present.  That  list  was 
maintained  up  to  July  1  of  this  year  in  as  complete  form  as  was 
[Kissible,  considering  the  state  of  the  inventories  at  that  time;  but 
then  that  work  was  discontinued  because  of  a  reduction  in  personnel, 
J»«i<l  it  has  not  been  kept  in  precise  form  since  that  time. 

Mr.  AxTFioNY.  The  reason  I  asked  that  is  that  in  jny  mail  this 
ujorning  I  received  a  letter  from  a  man  who  bid  recently  on  a  supply 
•i'  wts  for  the  Army,  and  he  found  out  after  he  had  submitted  his 
I  w|  that  the  Army  was  advertising  for  sale  the  very  same  thing. 

Mr.  Morse.  I  think  that  is  not  quite  possible. 

Mr.  Anthony.  He  said  he  bid  on  cots  and  found  afterwards,  or 
•as  informed,  that  the  Army  was  trying  to  sell  the  very  same  thing 
':♦*  was  bidding  on. 

Mr.  Morse.  I  should  doubt  that  without  running  it  down  pretty 
•tirefullv,  because  we  have  rim  down  a  number  of  statements  of  that 
«rin(L  tor  instance,  a  while  ago  we  had  a  large  advertisement  for 
t!:e  sale  of  underwear  that  was  in  the  paper,  and  on  the  back  of  that 
^ime  page  was  a  request  from  the  Quartermaster  General  for  bids  on 
Jinderwear.  On  the  face  of  it  it  looked  like  they  were  buying  the 
J^me  thing  they  were  selling.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  were 
buying  a  nigh  grade  of  underwear  for  sale  to, commissaries  for  the 
use  of  officers,  and  we  were  selling  the  underwear  purchased  during 
the  war  for  the  men.  In  connection  with  the  cots,  I  know  that  we 
?.re  selling  something  like  600,000  to  1,000,000  of  the  steel  cots  which 
^ere  purchased  for  the  barracks,  and  I  can  not  conceive  of  the  Army 
i'Uving  any  of  those  cots.  In  connection  with  the  Gold  Medal  cots, 
^hich  is  a  field  cot,  I  am  not  so  sure  that  they  may  not  be. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  the  Army  advertising  for  new  cots  at  this  time  ? 
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• 

Mr.  Morse.  I  could  not  answer  that.  Apparently  they  are,  if  the 
man  you  refer  to  has  put  in  a  bid  on  them. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  you  at  work  in  your  department  getting  up  an 
inventory  or  list  of  the  surplus? 

Col.  Hartshorn.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  our  function  to  do  that.  The 
property  which  is  declared  surplus  is  turned  over  to  us  by  the  bureaus 
of  the  War  Department,  and  it  is  their  function  to  determine  what 
is  and  what  is  not  surplus. 

Mr.  Anthony.  So  you  have  not  even  a  complete  list  of  the  supplies 
on  hand? 

Col.  Hartshorn.  No,  sir :  only  in  a  most  general  way.  I  have  here 
a  statement  of  the  condition  of  affoirs  in  the  Ordnance  Salvage 
Board,  which  shows  that  they  had  on  hand  the  following  material 
at  an  original  cost  value  of  $54,380,000. 

Efftimated  nurpluM,  hy  cUiMseH,  held  by  Ordnauvc  Salvaf/r  Board  \ov.  30,  lit^o. 

Cost  valii»». 

Building  materials $1,630.(NM> 

Chemicals,  iicids,  and  t'Xpl()siv**s 3,  700,  (X)<) 

Ferrous  metals  ami  scrap ' 10.  SOU.  (X^o 

Nimfprroas  metals  and  scrap 12, 400,  <in(i 

riant    facilities 4. 1(K).0<H> 

Machinery  and  engineerinjj  equipment 4,  ($00. 00<» 

Machine  tools 4,Cr>0,(i00 

Other   materials 12,5<K)JM> 


Total 54,.S80.(N« 

Mr.  An'i'honv.  To  vour  knowledge,  has  an  inventory  or  anv  kin^l 
of  a  practical  list  of  supplies  on  hand  in  the  various  bureaus  ever 
been  attemi)ted  to  be  gotten  up  or  furnished  to  the  sales  department  ( 

Col.  Hartshorn.  As  I  stated  previously.  I  do  not  l)elieve  a  trust- 
worthy inventory  is  in  existence. 

Mr.  Anthony.  AVould  it  not  be  very  important  to  have  somcthintr 
of  that  kind.  Colonel  ( 

Col.  IIartshokx.  I  think  it  would  be  if  the  bureaus  had  the  per- 
sonnel with  whi 'h  to  do  it.  1  think  you  can  charge  that  off  to  <le- 
niol)iIization.  Invent(»ries  would  be  started  and  then  the  officers  who 
were  doing  that  work  would  l>e  di^^  harge<l  or  sent  on  other  (hitv  and 
the  clerical  personnel  would  l)e  separated  from  the  st»rvice,  an<l  tliin::^ 
would  stop. 

ACnVITlKS  OK  THK   lU  RKAl  . 
<See  I  p.  Til.  72.) 

Mr.  AxTHoNv.  Are  the  iMireausof  the  AA'ar  Department  also  >»  llj*  j 
surnlus  <r<><«l«^ 

(  ol.  IiAinsii :.RN.  Ve,>.  sir:  thev  have  direct  charge  of  the  sale  i»f 
surplus  gcMxls. 

Mr.  Anthony.  So  your  <lepartnu»nt  is  M»Hin«^  snrplu-^  guo«K  ainl 
the  various  bineaus  <»f  the  War  Department  aiv  also  st»lling  siirph.- 
gcMxIs  ( 

Col.  IlAin'SH4iKN.  Yes.  sir.  I  would  like  to  make  at  this  time.  Mr. 
(  hairman.  a  l)rief  >t:itement  of  the  functions  of  the  office  of  din*  tor 
of  sales.  Thi»  o*lii  ♦•  of  the  director  of  vale>  wa^  createtl  by  onh*r  «•! 
the  ScMTctary  of  \Var  in  1I»I^,  for  the  purpose  of  rcMU'dinatinir  in-i 
sniK»rvising  the  art iv 'ties  of  the  several  suj)ply  branehes  of  the  Arfn\ 
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in  disposin":  of  the  surplus  material  on  hand  at  that  time,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  regulating  through  the  supply  branches  of  the  Arm,y 
i:ie  disposal,  by  means  of  sale  or  transfer,  of  future  surpluses.  The 
prot'edure  in  the  office  of  the  director  of  sales  is  based  upon  policies 
mnounced  from  time  to  time  by  the  office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary 
•f  War,  and  for  administrative  purposes  the  office  is  attached  to 
the  supply  division,  General  Staff. 

In  general,  the  office  has  two  main  functions;  the  first  being  the 
•tMmlination  and  supervision  over  sales  activities  of  the  supply 
'•ranches  of  the  Army;  and  the  second  consisting  of  the  regulation 
'»f  the  disposal  of  surpluses  by  other  means — that  is  to  say,  the 
•ontrol  of  the  distribution  of  surplus  property  under  the  various  acts 
•f  Congress  directing  transfers  to  other  executive  departments  and 
airem  ies  of  the  Government. 

For  the  first  purpose  stated  above  the  office  is  subdivided  into  several 
iimmodity  sections,  as  follows :  Plant  facilities  section,  railway  and 
i^mtractors'  equipment  and  building  materials  section,  quartermaster 
'tores  section,  machine  tools  section,  and  export  sales  section.  It  is 
the  duty  of  these  sections  to  in-form  the  Director  of  Sales  concerning 
prices  and  other  market  conditions  pertaining  to  commodities  falling 
iiider  their  respective  jurisdiction,  and  to  represent  the  Director  of 
"^ales  in  connection  with  certain  duties  which  have  been  delegated  to 
thnm  under  his  supervision.  Briefly,  it  is  the  duty  of  these  sections  to 
ieep  the  Director  of  Sales  so  informed  that  he  may  be  in  position  at 
ill  times  to  render  decisions  promptly  upon  questions  of  sales  policy 
I'resented  by  the  supply  branches. 

In  connection  with  sales  of  surplus  property  there  is  also  main- 
'liiied  in  the  office  of  the  Director  of  Sales  a  sales  promotion  section. 
It  is  the  function  of  this  section  to  prepare  advertising  copy  for 
^he  presentation  of  any  sales  project  entered  into  by  the  supply 

ranches  of  the  Army  and,  with  the  approval  of  the  branch  concerned, 
t'>  make  all  arrangements  for  the  placing  of  paid  advertisement  and 
^^)  news-column  publicity  relating  to  sales  projects.  This  section  has 
itiother  very  useful  function  in  obtaining  for  the  Director  of  Sales, 
iruni  trade  and  similar  journals,  a  variety  of  opinions  as  to  market 
[rires  covering  an  extensive  variety  of  property.  The  advantage  of 
trtaintaininff  a  central  agency  of  this  character  in  the  office  of  the 
I>irertor  or  Sales,  instead  of  providing  for  such  service  in  each  of 
the  several  branches  of  the  Army,  is  at  once  apparent,  since  the  exist- 
fii'  procedure  results  in  a  considerable  saving.  The  facilities  main- 
•a)ne<l  in  the  sale-promotion  section  are  at  all  times  at  the  disposal 
^f  the  supply  branches  of  the  Army. 

In  the  aischarge  of  his  duties  it  is  necessary  for  the  Director  of 
^■^^^  to  approve,  or  otherwise  act  upon,  all  contracts  entered  into  by 
fl.f*  selling  branches,  and  for  the  purpose  of  informing  him  as  to  the 
'  i:al  sufficiency  of  agreements  entered  into  there  is  maintained  in  the 
'^'■e  a  so-called  contract  section,  which  reviews  for  the  Director  of 
n!»<  all  contracts  submitted  by  the  selling  branches  for  his  action. 
Hip  <w-tion  also  acts  in  the  general  nature  of  legal  advisor  to  the 

'J'^tor.  Tt  constitutes  an  added  check  on  bureau  contracts  and,  as 
^  •'  h.  has  been  a  most  useful  safeguard. 

for  the  purpose  of  insuring  compliance  with  the  several  ennct- 
'  "nt>  directing  the  transfer  of  surplus  War  Department  sui^plies  to 
''^1  r  executive  departments  of  the  Government  there  is  maintained 
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a  transfer  and  inventory  section,  which  is  the  clearing  house  for  all 
surplus  property  of  the  War  Department.  This  section,  upon  re- 
ceipt of  a  declaration  of  surplus,  posts  the  same  for  21  days,  during 
which  period  of  time  it  is  subject  to  the  requisitions  of  tne  several 
branches  of  the  War  Department,  and  also  of  the  other  executive  de- 
partments and  egencies  of  the  Government.  This  procedure  has  had 
the  effect  of  furnishing  all  the  departments  with  information  which 
has  resulted  in  the  transfer  of  property  already  in  the  possesion  of 
the  Government,  with  an  attendant  saving  or  funds  which  would 
have  been  spent  had  the  supplies  so  transferred  been  purchased.  The 
value  of  the  propertv  transferred  in  conection  with  the  operation 
of  this  section  has  amounted  to  $130,363,860. 

There  is  also  maintained  an  administrative  section  for  the  purpoMi 
of  facilitating  the  dispatch  of  the  business  of  the  office  and  for  tliti 
maintenance  of  files  and  records. 

expexditi:res  for  advertising. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  much  have  you  spent  for  advertising  durinij 
this  year  ? 

Col.  Hartshorn.  The  total  appraised  market  value  of  proi)ei1j 
advertised  was  approximately  $1,000,000,000,  and  the  cost  of  adver 
tising  up  to  November  20,  1920,  was  approximately  $645,000,  or  leH 
than  seven-tenths  of  1  per  cent. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  have  spent  $(>45.'Mk| 
on  newspaper  advertising? 

Col.  Hartshorn.  I  am  so  informed. 

Mr.  SissoN.  It  was  not  entirely  spent  on  newspaper  advertisir.j.^ 
was  it  ? 

Col.  Hartshorn.  Not  altogether. 

Mr.  SiflsoN.  You  sent  out  lists  to  the  trade,  did  you  not?  Voi 
sent  out  lists  stating  that  on  a  certain  day  a  certain  sale  was  goin*| 
to  be  made;  you  had  a  list  of  the  articles  to  be  sold  and  a  dos(Ti|> 
tion  of  the  articles  sent  to  the  trade.  That  was  a  part  of  your  a'i 
vertising,  too,  was  it  not  ? 

Col.  Hartshorn.  Yes:  that  is  also  done.  In  order  that  all  in»ii 
viduals.  who  might  for  any  possible  reason,  be  inteivsted  in  th«  h 
transactions,  may  be  advised  concerning  these  sales,  it  ha>  Ufj 
the  policy  of  the  office  to  advertise  very  extensivelv  to  secure  th< 
best  competition  possible  and  in  connection  with  such  comi^etition  ) 
corresponding  raising  of  the  prices. 

Mr.  SissoN.  The  reason  I  made  that  statement  was  that  ther 
comes  to  my  office  occasionally  a  list. 

(\)1.  Hartshokn.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  part  of  this  advertising  Imreau* 
work. 

Mr.  Si>soN.  I  M'n<l  that  list  to  some  one  in  mv  district  who  mu] 
l)e  interested,  and  if  I  do  not  have  anylK)dy  in  my  district  who  w 
interested  I  sc»nd  it  in  somebody  in  my  State  who  may  l)e  interesto-l 
and  I  know  several  purchas^^s  have  In^en  made  from  the  (tovernnur^ 
in  that  way. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  much  of  the  $64r>,<KK)  was  expen<le<l  for  newH 
paper  adverti>:ng? 

Col.  Hart>h<»rn.  That  figure  I  will  have  to  put  into  the  r<MMt«i] 
$44(L45h.87  for  business  and  trade  pu!)lications  and  $1S5*019.S*J  w  ^ 
spent  with  new.spa|H»rs. 
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Mr.  Morse.  The  greater  portion  of  the  amount  was  spent  for  trade- 
paj)er  advertisin«r  rather  than  in  daily  newspaper  advertising.  In 
ireneral  we  are  authorized  to  spend  up  to  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of 
\y  estimated  sale  value  of  the  property  in  advertising,  and  we  can 
4mx  you  a  majoritv  of  sales  that  have  been  made  in  which  we  got 
an  inci-eased  price,  due  to  the  advertising  we  did,  and  the  increased 
price  we  got  will  more  than  pay  the  entire  expense  of  the  advertising 
«!iicb  has  been  done. 

Mr.  Sissox.  Let  me  make  this  suggestion  also:  If  you  did  not 
fairly  and  properly  advertise  these  sales  of  property,  j^ou  would  be 
'«»n5?tantly  open  to  the  charge  of  favoritism.  I  think  that  is  a  pro- 
t^'ttiou  not  only  in  dollars  and  cents  to  the  Government,  but  cer- 
tiinlv  a  protection  against  the  charge  that  might  be  made  by  the 
I'ubhc  or  in  Congress  that  anybody  connected  with  it  was  endeavor- 
ihl'  to  make  secret  sales. 

Mr.  Morse.  Let  me  «:ive  you  one  instance  of  the  effect  of  advertis- 
ing. It  has  been  the  secretary's  policy  to  get  as  directly  as  possible 
to  the  user  the  surplus  property  which  we  had.  That  does  not 
mean  that  we  have  not  sold  a  lot  of  it  to  speculators  and  middlemen, 
imt  it  has  been  the  policy  to  get  as  much  of  it  directly  to  the  ultimate 
'i>er  as  possible.  I  have  in  mind  a  list  of  the  so-called  "  general 
supplies"  which  were  advertised,  and  that  material  thus  advertised 
H'ached  26  States  and  58  different  communities,  and  the  property 
^^Tit  to  the  users  without  any  question.  In  that  term  "users"  I 
im  in<*hidin£r  the  retail  stores  selling  directly  to  the  consumer,  manu- 
'H'lnrers  using  the  material  in  their  product. 

• 

AUCTION  SAI.ES. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Was  much  of  this  stuff  sold  at  public  auction 
t*'  the  highest  bidder  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  We  sell  it  in  every  conceivable  way.    It  all  depends 

Ji  the  propertv  and  the  location  of  the  classes  of  it.  The  unservice- 
iuy  automobiles,  for  instance,  have  been  sold  entirely  by  auction. 
^^  have  staged  a  number  of  big  clean-up  auctions  to  clean  up  a 
'district,  to  clean  up  the  odds  and  ends.  In  connection  with  the 
'finance  supplies,  for  instance,  we  had  a  sale  in  the  Boston  district 
"^  father,  scrap  metal,  machine  tools,  scrap  textiles,  etc. 

Mr.  Anthony.  When  an  automobile  is  declared  surplus  at  a  mili- 
•^ry  po!?t  do  you  sell  it  through  your  department,  or  is  it  sold  by 
'^1**  military  authorities? 

Mr.  Morse.  It  is  reported  by  the  motor-transport  branch  of  the 
Quartermaster  Corps  as  surplus  to  our  office,  where  it  is  held  for 
'hrH»  weeks,  subject  to  requisitions  from  other  executive  departments. 
^i  the  end  of  that  time,  if  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of  them  at  one 
■^rtain  place,  there  is  an  auction  put  on  under  the  direct  supervision 
•f  the  motor  transport  branch  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps. 

MOTOR  vehicles. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Can  you  tell  us  how  many  automobiles  have  been 
"'A  h\  vou  during  the  past  year? 

Mr.  ]AoRSE.  The  War  Department  has  sold  approximately  to  the 
^'Mk  10,000  unserviceable  cars  and  trucks.    We  have  transferred 

27478—21 4 
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to  other  executive  depai'tments  34,641.  When  I  am  talking  about 
motor  vehicles,  that  includes,  bicycles,  motor  cycles,  trailers,  motor 
cars,  trucks,  ambulances,  etc.  It  is  an  inclusive  term.  It  does  not 
simply  mean  passenger  automobiles  and  trucks. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  vehicles  you  sold  were  used  vehicles,  largely  t 

Mr.  Morse.  They  were  unserviceable  vehicles. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  had  been  used  by  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Those  you  transferred  to  the  various  departments 
and  to  the  local  organizations,  counties,  cities,  and  States  were  taken 
out  of  your  surplus  stock  of  new  machines  ? 

Mr.  MORSE.  A  great  many  of  those  also  were  used.  Every  car 
that  was  reported  in  was  oflFered  to  them.  They  sent  their  inspector 
out  to  decide  whether  they  wanted  them  or  not.  They  took  some  cars 
on  which  they  had  to  spend  some  money, 

Mr.  Anthony.  Have  you  any  automobiles  or  trucks  declare<l 
surplus? 

Mr.  Morse.  There  are  not  anv  automobiles  or  trucks  for  sale 
to-day,  except  that  tliere  may  be  a  few  scattered  unserviceable  car>, 
but  no  quantity. 

Mr.  Anthony,  None  in  any  quantity? 

Mr.  Morse.  No. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Have  you  anv  idea  of  the  number  hehl  in  reserve  i 

Mr.  Morse.  I  was  unofficially  informed  two  or  three  davs  apl 
that  there  were  approximately  H6,()0()  motor  vehicles.  I  am  inchnl 
inff  in  that  bicycles,  motor  cycles,  trailers,  motor  cars,  trucks,  el<* 

3lr.  Anthony.  Can  you  give  us  an  idea  of  the  pro|X)rtion  <ii 
trucks,  and  bicvcles,  and  automobiles,  etc. 

Mr.  Morse.  1  have  not  seen  an  inventory.  The  motor  transport 
branch  of  the  Quartermaster  (leneral's  Office  can  give  you  the  dt* 
tail  figures. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Has  there  been  any  discretion  in  your  office  as  U 
whether  any  of  that  supply  would  l>e  declared  surplus  during  t\u 
present  vear. 

Mr.  Morse.  No,  sir.  We  have  l)een  told  that  the  new  tables  o\ 
organization  which  have  l)een  recently  prepared  and  submittinl  t^ 
the  various  branches  of  the  Armv  will  mean,  in  connection  with  thi 
motor  vehicles,  a  declaration  of  fui-ther  surplus  within  the  next  t>v< 
or  three  months  of  .something  like  5(),()(X)  vehicles  of  all  the  kintJ- 
mentioned.  Some  of  those,  we  are  also  advised,  will  he  knc^'ke^ 
down  by  the  department  in  order  to  obtain  necessary  spaii*  part 
for  maintenan(*e  purposes. 

Mr.  Anthony.  New  veliicles  will  he  broken  up? 

Mr.  Morse,  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony,  Old  vehicles. 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  pro|M)sed  to  sell  all  of  the  so-calleil  iioH 
standard  vehicles  that  the  Armv  mav  have.  That  does  not  niN-H 
snrily  mean  that  they  will  keep  all  of  what  are  known  as  the  sttanij 
ard  B  truck,  for  instance.  I>ut  there  are  certain  makes  of  trucks  an 
cars  that  they  have  determined  on  as  standard  trucks  and  cars,  an 
they  proiK)st»  to  replace  everjihing  that  is  nonstandanl  ami  ^^ 
what  thev  designate  as  nonstandard  vehicles. 

Mr.  Anthony,  What  <lo  vou  rail  standard  cars? 
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Mr.  Morse.  The  Motor  Transport  Branch 

Mr.  Anthony  (interposing).  Do  they  include  the  so-called  Lib- 
♦Tty  tnick  ( 

Mr.  Morse.  There  are  others.  There  is  included  in  that  also — I 
am  speaking  from  memory — trucks  like  the  Packard,  the  Pierce, 
the  White,  and  others.  In  other  words,  they  have  figured  out  a 
?roup,  including  the  Liberty  truck,  of  the  so-called  standard  trucks, 
just  as  they  have  picked  out  the  Dodge  and  the  Cadilac  as  the 
standard  passenger  cars,  and  they  have  picked  out  one  or  two  makes 
i»f  motor  cycles  as  standard  motor  cycles. 

.       ACTIVITIES   OF   THE   BUREAU. 

( See  pp.  46,  72. ) 

Mr.  Anthony.  Your  bureau  sells  surplus  goods  declared  surplus 
by  the  different  bureaus.  To  what  extent  do  these  supply  bureaus 
also  sell  surplus  material  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  Let  me  correct  vou  to  this  extent.  Our  department 
in  only  a  few  cases  has  actually  consummated  any  sales.  We  have 
onsmnmated  sales  made  to  foreign  Governments.  In  that  con- 
nection let  me  say  that  we  do  that  because  it  seems  advisable  to  head 
the  foreign  negotiations  into  one  point,  where  we  could  consult 
with  the  State  Department  and  the  Treasury  Department  in  con- 
uettion  with  that  and  with  the  Secretary  of  War,  as  is  called  for  in 
ilmost  every  instance. 

Mr.  AxTHONY-  So  you  merely  arrange  the  preliminaries  in  the 
niajority  of  sales  and  the  supply  bureaus  carry  out  the  negotiations 
t<'  their  conclusion  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  We  do  not  negotiate  the  sale. 

Mr,  Anthony.  Who  does  that  ? 

Mr.  Morsk.  The  supply  bureaus. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Why  could  not  they  carry  on  the  whole  trans- 
action for  the  sale  of  the  surplus  goods  in  this  country  ?  What  is  the 
jVHt^sity  of  keeping  this  bureau  in  operation  during  the  next  year, 
'na.«much  as  you  have  practically  sold  the  bulk  of  your  surplus 

Mr.  Morse.  I  wish  I  was  as  optimistic  as  you  are. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  about  to  leave  the  service,  probably  be- 
'^dWHi  you  have  completed  your  job.  You  have  sold  the  largest  part 
^*f  the  surplus  stocks? 

Mr.  Morse.  That  is  not  the  only  reason.  I  believe  tliis,  if  Con- 
^tss.  as  some  of  the  Members  mentioned,  reduces  the  size  of  the 
Army  to  175,000,  it  will  necessitate  a  further  declaration  of  surplus 
ttiaterials  now  held  in  the  war  reserve,  which  will  largely  increase 
the  surplus  which  will  be  available  for  sale. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Even  in  that  case,  why  could  not  the  Ordnance  De- 
l^rtment,  which  has  a  large  number  of  intelligent  officers,  arrange  to 
**11  their  surplus?  Why  could  not  the  Quartermaster  Department 
*rran^  to  sell  their  surplus,  and  the  Medical  Department  do  the 
•fJiie.  and  the  other  departments  which  have  surplus  do  the  same 
■im<:(   The}'  are  in  touch  with  the  market. 

Mr.  Morse.  They  do  sell  it  to-day,  but  the  Director  of  Sales  office 
**  a  central  sales  bureau  which  has  what  are,  in  my  mind,  a  number 
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of  other  important  functions  to  perform.  First,  it  is  a  central  point, 
to  which  all  surplus,  as  declared,  is  referred,  and  which  becomes 
available  first  for  transfer  to  all  the  other  War  Department  branches. 
They  come  there  every  day,  a  representative  of  the  Engineers,  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  Quartermaster  Department,  and  of  the  Signal 
Corps,  and  of  the  other  branches,  come  to  our  inventory  section  and 
go  over  the  previous  day's  report  to  see  what  material  there  is  that 
they  can  requisition. 

fn  the  second  place,  through  that  section  we  are  transferring  some 
$136,00()i)00  worth  to  other  executive  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment. There  is  somebody  in  charge  of  handling  the  requisitions  of 
this  material.  That  is  the  one  point  of  contact  for  all  the  surplus  re- 
ported. In  addition  to  that  we  coordinate  the  sales  of  similar  mate- 
rial between  departments,  keeping  the  departments  from  bidding 
against  one  anotner  for  the  sale  of  some  particular  surplus.  We  have 
been  able  in  some  instances  to  assist  materially  in  the  service  of  find- 
ing markets,  in  getting  larger  returns  for  the  goods  thi*ough  the  or- 
ganization that  we  maintained. 

We  have  maintained  that  central  advertising  bureau  rather  than 
split  that  up  l)etween  five  or  six  different  services,  the  advertisin«r 
being  prepared  there  and  being  submitted  through  them  for  tluMr 
a|)provaI  and  the  bills  lieing  routed  through  that  one  point  for  dis- 
tribution, and  I  certainly  feel,  without  any  pei'sonal  concern  alwuit 
it  at  all,  because  I  am  leaving  very  soon,  that  it  will  be  a  mistake  to 
do  away  with  that  central  point. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Would  you  favor  minimizing  the  activities  of  the 
various  bureaus  and  increasing  the  activities  of  that  central  organi- 
zation ? 

Mr.  Morse.  Not  at  this  time:  it  is  too  late  in  the  game. 

Mr.  Slemp.  You  expect  your  organization  to  go  ahmg  at  full 
s|>ee(I  and  all  the  bureaus  to  go  along  at  full  speed? 

Mr.  Morse.  We  are  not  duplicating  their  work. 

REDrCTION    IN    PERSON XEL. 

Mr.  Si.K>iP.  You  have  $175,(K)(),(MH)  worth  of  goods  to  sell  at  tlui 
present  time,  taking  their  face  value,  and  vou  have  sold  in  the  la?»t 
two  yenrs  al>out  $1,(KMMK)(MKH)  worth,  which  is  $ri(KM)0(M)00  worth  :« 
year,    ^'ou  have  i*educed  your  force  50  per  cent. 

Col.  Hartshorn.  More  than  that,  sir. 

Mr.  Slemp.  I  take  vour  figures:  you  had  173  this  year.  Hccorilint^ 
to  your  statement,  and  vou  want  4ii  next  vear. 

(\)l.  Hartshorn.  It  lias  l)een  reduced  from  17.'^  to  67. 

Mr.  Slemp.  You  have  (>7  there  now,  and  next  vear  vou  want  4:>. 

(\)l.  Hartshorn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Slemp.  So  I  say  you  are  still  retaining  more  than  50  per  veui 
of  your  force  next  year  to  sell  alH)ut  what  would  correspond  t4>  •>! 
per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of  material  you  had  t 

Col.  Hartshorn.  That  is,  the  overhead. 

Mr.  SissoN.  And  you  iiave  a  lot  of  advertising  work  that  you  li:i\i 
built  up  and  that  will  Ik*  good  for  the  coming  year? 

Mr.  Morse.  We  have  reduce<l  our  civilian  help  fn>m  17:i  to  4:^. 

Mr.   Slemp.  But    vou  have  reduced  the  amount   on   hand    fn»t| 

$1.{HMUMKMKM)  to  $17r>JHKMKK)? 
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Mr.  Morse.  Yes;  but  that  is  about  in  proportion.  We  have  re- 
duced it  to  about  25  per  cent,  and  we  have  only  reduced  the  amount  to 
about  20  per  cent. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Does  that  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  we  could  cut 
off  tliat  work  in  the  various  bureaus  and  put  it  all  in  your  organi- 
zation ? 

Mr.  Morse.  It  can  not  be  done  without  setting  up  an  enormous 
organization  throughout  the  field,  because  if  you  take  the  activities 
of  the  field  work  you  will  find  that  they  extend  to  every  post  there 
is  in  the  country,  pretty  nearly.  The  Quartermaster  General  has 
control  officers  at  six  dinerent  points,  with  connections  extending  to 
erery  warehouse,  camp,  and  post.  The  Ordnance  Department  has 
a  number  of  districts  at  the  present  time.  On  the  1st  of  June  they 
had  about  1,000  different  points  where  they  had  material  located. 
This  number  has  been  materially  reduced,  due  to  work  which  they 
have  done  in  the  last  few  months,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the 
force  on  the  field  work  in  the  War  Department  to-day 

Mr.  Aathony  (interposing).  Your  office  is  a  coordinating  office? 

Mr.  Morse.  Absolutely,  with  the  exception  of  the  transfer  and  in- 
ventory work  and  the  advertising  work.  But  it  is  a  fact,  in  my 
opinion,  that  the  organization  on  sales  work  in  the  Army  to-day  is 
way  Ijelow  the  efficient  point  of  operation  and  is  costing  the  Govern- 
ment hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  in  losses. 

AMOUNT    RECEUTJ)   FROM    SALES. 

Mr.  Slemp.  What  did  you  get  for  that  $1,100,000,000  worth  of 
material  i 

ilr.  Morse.  We  got  61  cents  on  the  dollar. 

Mr.  Slemp.  You  got  $600,000,000 ? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes. 

Mr.  Slemp.  How  much  of  that  did  you  get  in  cash  and  how  much 
iid  vou  get  in  notes? 

Jfr.  SissoN.  In  other  words,  you  have  gotten  about  $600,000,000 
for  the  property  sold  through  your  office  up  to  date  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  Ves.  Between  $52,000,000  and  $53,000,000  on  an  aver- 
age of  six  years'  credit. 

Mr.  AxTHONT.  The  total  last  year  reported  was  $1,900,000,000, 
and  you  say- 

Mr.  Morse  (interposing).  For  sale. 

Mr.   Anthony.  You   sold   about   $1,100,000,000   worth   of   those 

Mr.  Morse.  We  have  disposed  of  goods  of  that  cost  value  at 
?1/>00,000.000. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  $500,000,000  worth  you  have  contracted  to 
^IK  but  have  not  finally  completed  the  sale? 

ilr.  Morse.  No  ;  because  in  that  you  include  all  your  transfers. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  the  transfers.  What  have  you  gotten  for  the 
?1.KK),000,000  of  actual  sales — how  much  money  have  you  gotten  to 
.^how  for  that  and  how  much  in  promises  to  pay? 

Mr.  M0R8E.  It  is  approximately  $600,000,000. 

Mr.  Anthoxy.  Of  real  money? 

Mr.  MoRsE.  To  date,  and  about  fifty-two-odd  million  on  time. 

Mr.  Slemp.  What  do  your  contracts  for  the  $600,000,000  involve? 
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Mr.  Morse.  The  majority  of  that  is  not  in  excess  of  commercial 
credit ;  that  is,  90  days. 

Mr.  Slemp.  That  is  on  a  60  per  cent  basis  also? 

Mr.  MoRriE.  Approximately  so.  You  can  not  maintain  that  i>er- 
centage  from  now  on. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Does  that  include  sales  of  goods  in  France? 

Mr.  Morse.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Slemp.  That  is  exclusively  sales  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Slemp.  You  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  sales  in  France  ( 

Mr.  Morse.  We  had  nothing  to  do  with  that. 

HALES  OF  REAL  ESTATE,  BUILDINGS,  CANTONMENTS,  ETC. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Does  this  have  anything  to  do  with  the  plants  in  the 
United  States,  like  the  picric-acid  plant? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Did  you  negotiate  the  sale  of  the  Nitro  plant  { 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes ;  it  was  negotiated  under  our  supervision ;  a  good 
deal  of  that  was  carried  on  in  our  office,  in  a  cx)ordinated  negotiation 
between  the  Director  of  Sales,  the  Ordnance  Depailment,  and  the 
Beal  Estate  Division  and  the  Assistant  Secretary's  office.  In  con- 
nection with  the  Nitro  plant,  Mr.  Crowell  supervised  a  great  deal 
of  those  negotiations  himself. 

Mr.  Slkmp.  Then  your  proposition  involves  not  only  surplus  ma- 
terial but  cantonments,  real  estate,  and  anything  the  Government 
decides,  through  its  executive  department,  it  does  not  need? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Have  you  sold  any  real  estate? 

Mr.  Morse.  We  have  supervised  the  sale. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  nuich  has  that  amounted  to  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  In  what  sense  are  vou  usinor  the  tenn  real  estatt» — as 

mm 

referring  to  land  or  buihlinirs  and  fixtures^ 

Mr.  Anthony.  Land  and  buildings. 

Mr.  Morse.  There  has  been  reported  on  sales  of  that  material  t«* 
our  office,  real  estate,  including  fixtures,  something  over  $JK),<HH).<m»* 
in  cost  to  the  (rovernnient,  on  which  we  have  rereive<l  a  ivturn  of 
about  17  or  18  per  cent  on  the  average. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Of  its  value? 

Mr.  Morse.  Of  its  cost. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Those  sales  were  actuallv  ccmducte^l  bv  the  Quar- 
termaster  Department,  >\ere  they  not  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  Xo:  not  all  of  them.  The  Ordnance  Department  con- 
ducted  the  major  portion  of  that  under  our  supei-vision. 

Mr  Anthony.  The  real  estate  se<'ti(m  of  the  Qualtemul^ter  l*e 
partment,  then,  does  not  .sell  real  estate? 

Mr.  Morse.  Tiie  Onlnance  Department  was  given  a  list  of  th*i 
plants  which  were  buildings  and  facilities,  in  which  land  wa>  nut 
included.  In  other  words,  they  were  built  (m  other  jKHiple's  Ian*!, 
They  were  given  that  list  to  sell  themselves,  and  that  is  inchuiiMi 
That  is  why  I  asked  you  in  what  sense*  vou  were  using  the  term  n»:il 
estate.  That  pn)i)erty  include<l  land  and  buihlings,  and  in  conntH-tioii 
with  the  land  the  negotiations  for  the  sale  of  the  land  are  i*ondu<^(*^| 
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bv  the  real  estate  branch  or  the  construction  branch  of  the  Quarter- 
master Generars  office. 

Mr.  Anthony.  We  have  in  the  Quartermaster  General's  Depart- 
ment a  real-estate  section  in  which  there  are  30  or  40  officers  who  are 
s-upposed  to  be  real-estate  experts.  They  are  consulted  when  we 
buy  real  estate.  Why  should  they  not  have  charge  of  the  sale  of  real 
estate? 

Mr.  Morse.  They  do,  sir. 

ilr.  Anthony.  Why  are  thejr  not  competent  to  sell  it  without  the 
help  of  the  sales  division  organization  which  you  represent  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  The  inventory  or  declaration  of  surplus  for  that  par- 
ticular real  estate  must  be  reported  or  made  available  for  transfer  to 
other  departments,  and  it  is  referred  to  our  office.  It  comes  from  the 
real  estate  to  our  office  with  a  recommendation  from  them  as  to  how 
they  want  to  sell  it.  It  is  held  in  our  office  for  three  weeks  and  the 
papers  are  then  sent  back  to  them  with  an  indorsement  to  proceed 
with  the  sale. 

There  may  be  some  reason  for  changing  the  date  of  the  sale,  there 
may  \\e  some  reason  of  policy  from  other  quarters  for  changing  the 
partirular  terms  of  the  sale,  or  we  may  have  some  other  suggestions 
to  make,  but  it  is  referred  back  to  them,  the  advertisements  of  the 
<ale  heing  prepared  in  the  advertising  section  of  this  office,  and  then 
the  operations  are  continued  by  them.  We  have  one  man,  and  they 
lave  one  man,  who  has  been  familiar  with  appraisal  work  during 
^  lonp  period  of  years  on  property  of  that  kind,  who  has  assisted  all 
the  services  in  finding  buyers,  or  who  assists  in  the  negotiations.  He 
^as  called  upon  to  assist,  and  that  is  as  far  as  we  go  toward  con- 
•i'lcting  the  actual  sale. 

EMPLOYEES  PAID  FROM   PROCEEDS  OF  SALES. 

Mr.  Anthoxy.  Now,  Mr.  Morse,  it  has  been  said  here  that  some- 
thing over  $600,000  was  used  for  advertising  during  the  past  year. 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  From  what  appropriation  did  you  get  that  money  ? 

Mr.  iloRSE.  That  was  paid  out  of  the  proceeds  of  sales. 

Mr.  AxTHoNY.  Tender  what  authority  do  yon  spend  that? 

Mr.  Morse.  The  authority  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  AxTHONY.  Is  there  any  act  of  C  ongress  that  permits  yoii  to 
^r^nd  that  amount  of  money  f 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes,  sir ;  there  is  an  act  of  Congress  that  permits  cer- 
^•iin  deductions  to  be  made  from  proceeds  of  sales. 

Mr.  Anthony.  It  looks  like  that  is  a  pretty  wide-open  authority 
^"  permit  you  to  spend  all  the  necessary  money  to  make  a  sale  and 
^ikeit  out  of  the  proceeds  before  it  goes  into  the  Treasurv. 

Mr.  Morse.  That  is  limited  to  certain  direct  expenses.  \one  of  the 
"^erhead  is  taken  out,  but  only  the  direct  expense  that  is  chargeable 
^<^  that  specific  sale  can  be  taken  out,  and  we  can  only  take  those  ex- 
panses out  with  the  approval  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury. 

Al'THORITY    FOR    PAYING   EXPENSES   FROM    PROCEKIiS   OF    RALES. 

'  The  act  of  June  8,  1§96  (29  Stat,  268),  provides— 

"That  from  the  proceeds  of  sales  of  old  material,  condemned  stores,  supplies, 
"''  "iber  public  property  of  any  kind,  before  being  deposited  into  the  Treasury, 
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either  as  miscellaneous  rec-eipts  on  aceouut  of  '  i)ro('eeds  of  Government  prop- 
erty *  or  to  the  credit  of  the  appropriations  to  which  such  proceeds  are  by  law 
authorized  to  be  made,  there  may  be  paid  the  expenses  of  sucli  sales,  as  up- 
proved  by  the  accounting  offi(?er8  of  the  Treasury,  so  as  to  require  only  the  net 
proceeds  of  such  sales  to  be  deiK)8lted  into  the  Treasury,  either  as  mlscelhmeous 
receipts  or  to  the  credit  of  such  appropriations,  as  the  case  may  l>e." 

2.  This  act  has  been  interpreted  by  Treasury  Department  Circular  No.  6  of 
1897  (3  Comp.  Dec.,  744),  as  follows: 

"  The  expenses  of  sale  payable  from  gross  proceeds  are  such  as  i)ertain  di- 
rec!tly  to  the  sale  in  question,  such  as  auctioneer's  fees,  cartage  to  place  of  sal«», 
cost  of  insi)ectlon,  if  an  insi)ector  be  hired  for  that  purixise,  etc." 

3.  In  ti  decision  to  tlie  Secretary  of  War  under  date  of  September  19.  11>19, 
the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  stated  that  **  the  cost  of  advertising  Is  also  a 
legitimate  expense  to  be  charged  against  the  pr(x»eeds  of  sales,  but  these  **x- 
penses  of  advertising  must  he  charged  directly  again.st  the  i>roceeds  of  the 
articles  sold." 

Mr.  Anthony.  So  you  are  turning  back  into  the  Treasury  the  net 
proceeds  of  the  sales  and  not  the  gross  proceeds? 

Mr.  Morse.  There  are  certain  expenses  taken  out  of  the  groiss  pro- 
ceeds in  some  instances. 

Mr.  Anthony.  This  $100,000  you  are  asking  us  to  appropriate  for 
your  office  next  year  will  not  hy  any  means  show  the  gross  expense  of 
conducting  your  bureau? 

Mr.  MoRHE.  It  will  show  the  gross  expense  of  ctmducting  our 
division  itself,  but  it  will  not  show  the  gross  expense  of  the  sales 
work  of  the  Army. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  pay  the  traveling  expenses  of  the  employ«*etJ 
out  of  the  proceeds  of  these  sales? 

Mr.  Morse.  No,  sir;  that  comes  out  of  the  travel  appropriation. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  other  items  l)esides  those  do  you  take  out 
of  the  proceeds  before  they  go  into  the  Treasury  ? 

SrPPLY  BRANC  IIES  OF  THE  ARMY. 

Mr.  Morse.  The  services  deduct  such  exix^nses  as  loading  or  ciul- 
ing  or  whatever  is  necessary  to  prepare  tne  material  for  shippintr. 
That  is  practically  all. 

STORAOE  EXPENSE. 

Mr.  Anthony.  If  I  remember  correctly,  we  were  called  u|>on  in 
the. last  year  or  two  to  make  very  large  appropriations  for  takiii*: 
care  of  proj^eirtv  of  this  class. 

Mr.  iioRSE.  F*or  storage :  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Taking  care  of  it  and  preparing  it  for  sale.  In 
the  Ordnance  Department  we  allowed  alnnit  a  million  ilollar>  tor 
that  pur|K)se  two  yeai-s  ago,  an<l  it  seems  to  me  that  large  sums  like 
$r)()(),(HK)  ought  not  to  l>e  use<l  for  public  purj)oses  without  >'»nie 
dire<'t  authoritv. 

^Fr.  Morse  Nir.  Anthony.  I  would  like  to  say  it  would  l>e  a  ver} 
svrious  mistake  in  my  opinion  to  stop  the  public  advertising  <»f 
.surplus  prowrty  and  the  limitation  of  (me-half  of  1  |>er  cent  of  the 
sjiles  vahie  tor  advertising  is  exceeijingly  .small. 

Mr.  Cramtox.  You  gave  us  in  that  c<mno<»tion  the  apnrai^nl  v:i!ue 
and  the  advertising  ex|ienM»s.  What  wa.s  the  sale  price?  What  i^u** 
n»alize«H  When  you  aiv  comparing  the  coM,  it  <houM  l>e  coropan**! 
with  the  price  realized  rather  than  the  appraise<l  value. 
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Mr.  Morse.  I  can  not  give  you  the  exact  figures,  but  I  have  checked 
t  up  this  way,  that  the  actual  expense  of  advertising  against  the 
>ales  made  has  been  less  than  one-quailer  of  1  per  cent ;  $600^000  is 
"iilv  seven  one-hundredths  of  1  per  cent  of  the  appraised  value. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Of  the  $1,600,000,000? 

Mr.  Morse.  A  billion  dollars  worth  was  advertised.  I  kept  a 
W' careful  check  of  the  cost  of  that  material,  because  I  have  watched 
.1  very  carefully  from  that  angle. 

Mr.  Cramtox.  AVith  the  $190,000,000  you  speak  of  remaining,  how 
!:i'i''h  of  that  is  entirelv  free  for  sale  and  how  much  of  it  is  covered 

vfvmtract  for  its  sale  through  agents? 

Mr.  Morse.  This  is  all  free  for  sale  and  transfer. 

Mr.  Cramton.  None  of  it  is  covered  by  contracts  with  agents? 

Mr.  Morse.  No;  the  estimate  of  what  is  at  present 

CONTRACT    WITH    UNITED    STATES    HARNESS    CO. 

Mr.  Cramton  (interposing).  Take,  for  instance  goods  such  as 
'li(ijfe  covered  bv  your  contract  with  the  United  States  Harness  Co. 
How  do  vou  classify  those  goods? 

Mr.  ifoRsE.  I  classify  those  as  sold,  because  there  is  a  direct  obli- 
gation to  take  those  goods  within  a  certain  period  of  time. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Your  contract  with  that  concern  does  not  bind  them 
t<»  buy  anythinff,  does  it  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes,  sir;  it  binds  them  to  buy  that  material  and  act 
i^^  oiir  selling  agent. 

Mr.  Cra3Iton.  Binds  them  to  act  as  your  selling  agent  at  what 
price  f 

Mr.  iloRSE.  At  a  predetermined  price. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Tell  us  something  about  that  contract. 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  made  a  number  of  contracts  during 
''•*'  last  three  years  of  a  similar  nature,  and  every  one  of  them  has 
{■roved,  in  mv  opinion,  satisfactory,  or  valuable  from  the  Govern- 
J-^ni  j-tandpoint. 

The  principle  of  the  contract  is  this :  The  purchaser  agrees  to  pay 
^h*"  Government  within  a  certain  period  of  time  for  all  the  material, 
' 'i^'injr  a  specified  portion  of  the  total  every  three  months  or  every 
'•:n  months,  in  whatever  way  we  place  thnt,  so  that  he  can  not  wait 
•Jitil  the  last  minute  to  take  it  all;  he  agrees  that  the  entire  quan- 
'uy  will  l)e  disposed  of  within  a  certain  period  of  time  and  a  return 
'"  the  (loverninent  of  not  less  than  a  minimum  price. 

But  further,  in  connection  with  the  harness  contract,  he  agrees 
'liat  he  will  return  to  the  Government  a  percentage  of  his  gross  sales 
•  ne.  which  must  in  all  instances  bo  at  Ir^ast  equal  to  the  predeter- 
■'jml  price,  the  fixed  price,  or  more.  For  instance,  if  you  have  a 
y^-'-c  on  which  he  guarantees  a  return  of  $1,  in  any  event,  to  the 
''"vernnient,  within  a  certain  period  of  time,  if  he  sells  for  $2,  he 
a^r?e^  to  return  90  per  cent  of  that  $2  to  the  Government,  and  we 
'onld  then  not  have  a  dollar  but  we  would  have  $1.80. 

Kilt  we  are  also  protected  to  the  extent  of  knowing  when  we  enter 
fit) the  contract  of  that  kind  that  as  far  as  the  sale  of  that  material 
'"^..  assuming  that  the  contractor  carries  out  his  obligation — and 
'^py  have  in  most  instances — the  material  is  disposed  of  and  it  will 
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be  turned  into  cash  at  not  less  than  a  minimum  figure  within  a  certaii 
period  of  time. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Does  the  contract  cover  certain  goods  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramton.  What  are  those  goods  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  Horse  equipment,  harness,  saddles,  and  equipment  o 
that  kind. 

Mr.  Cramton.  What  was  their  appraised  value  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  The  harness  and  horse  equipment — ^the  cost  value  wi^ 
about  $15,000,000,  and  we  will  probably  get  about,  not  over  15  pei 
cent  recovery  on  that. 

Mr.  Cramton.  You  say  the  cost  value  is  about  $15,000,000,  aiu 
your  minimum  under  the  contract  is  how  much  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  The  minimum  on  all  materials  have  not  been  deM 
mined,  but  the  minimum  probable  return  will  be  about,  I  should  e^ti 
mate,  $8,000,000. 

Mr.  Cramton.  As  I  understand  it,  this  concern,  organized  for  thi 
purpose,  was  largely  mjide  up  of  men  in  the  harness  business.  wh*>h! 
salers  and  manufacturers? 

Mr.  Morse.  The  concern  is  made  up  of  men  who  have  been  or  ar 
in  the  harness  and  leather  business. 

Mr.  Cramton.  They  have  bound  themselves  to  take  these  <r<><'<l 
from  you  within  a  certain  period  of  time,  paying  a  minimum  o 
$3,000^000,  and  are  going  to  sell  them,  and  if  sold  within  a  certaii 
period  of  time  at  more  than  the  minimum  they  pay  you  an  additions 
amount,  corresponding  with  the  price  they  receive  for  them.  But  i 
they  do  not  sell  them  within  the  time  specified,  they  must  take  tin*!! 
anywav  at  the  minimum  price? 

Mr.  SIorse.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramton.  In  that  event,  of  course,  the  (iovernment  w<nili 
have  no  opportunity  for  getting  any  increased  price.  They  simpi! 
take  them  and  you  will  have  the  expiration  of  the  time  set. 

]SIr.  Morse.  The  biggest  check  we  have  on  that  is  this,  that  the 
are  obliged  to  take  a  certain  amount  at  certain  periods  of  time  :ui 
pav  for  that. 

Nlr.  Crvmton.  They  simply  take  them  and  hold  them  until  the  i*1 
piration  of  the  time,  and  then  what  price  they  get  for  them  whri 
they  sell  them  the  Government  would  get  no  benefit  of. 

Mr,  Morse.  I  suppose  they  could  do  that,  but  it  would  not  be  a  goi> 
business  proposition  for  them,  for  that  amount  of  money  involved, 

Mr.  Anthony.  Was  not  the  purpose  of  such  a  contract  on  the  pnt 
of  these  wholesalers  and  manufacturers  of  leather  and  harness  i 
distribute  these  gcMxls  among  themselves  to  prevent  them  going  h 
the  general  market? 

Mr.  Morsel  No. 

Mr.  Cramton.  I  think  your  contract  has  a  provision  that  none  < 
it  shall  go  to  jobl)ers.    What  was  the  reason  for  that! 

Mr.  Morse.  We  wanted  to  get  them  as  directly  as  possible  to  t'j 
consumers. 

Mr.  Cramton.  And  for  that  pnrpo>'»  the  man  hiving  the  <*»ntr:i| 
furnished  you  om*  or  two  hundred  sptn-ial  salesmen  to  take  the  ir*-  | 
direct  to  the  consumer,  instead  of  to  the  jobber. 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes,  sir:  that  is  the  retailer,  also,  aiul  is  not  cofiHtiJ 
absolutelv  to  the  tilttmate  user.    The  principle  we  went  on  was  I 
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;;et  this  stuff  if  possible  to  the  ultimate  user  with  as  few  intermediate 
]»rofits  as  possible. 

Mr.  CRA3ITON.  How  long  is  this  contract  to  continue? 

Mr.  Morse.  Two  years. 

Mr.  Cra>iton.  They  bind  themselves  to  employ  one  or  two  hun- 
*lreil  expert  special  salesmen  for  a  period  of  two  years  to  take  this 
material  to  the  consumer? 

Mr.  Morse.  They  did  not  bind  themselves  on  that,  sir,  as  to  how 
fiianv  salesmen  they  will  employ. 

Mr.  Cramtox.  That  is  the  statement  you  ^ive  out,  that  they  are 
employing  that  many  men? 

Mr.  Morse.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Would  it  not  be  of  some  interest  to  the  (xovernment 
to  make  the  sales  through  the  jobbers  instead  of  employing  sales- 
men f 

Mr.  Morse.  We  have  tried  to  do  that,  but  there  is  not  any  direct 
^e  for  Artillery  harness,  nor  for  the  so-called  breast  harness,  as 
such. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Do  these  goods,  for  that  reason,  have  to  be  altered, 
mi  is  that  the  reason  you  only  get  $3,000,000  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  That  is  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Cramton.  That  has  to  be  done  before  they  sell  them  to  any- 
I'^xly.  That  having  been  done^  why  should  not  they  be  sold  as  well 
to  the  jobber  and  have  the  thing  closed  up  rather  than  have  the 
^ Government  stand  the  expense  of  two  or  three  hundred  salesmen? 

Mr.  Morse.  If  you  have  a  piece  of  harness  that  can  be  sold  to  the 
iltimate  consumer  for  so  much  money,  then  the  answer  is  that  you 
f-an  g!et  it  from  your  ultimate  consumer.  You  are  going  to  ask  for 
a  profit  for  the  retailer  and  a  profit  for  the  jobber,  and  1  do  not  see 
^nere  the  Government  is  going  to  get  any  more  by  selling  to  the 
jf'bber  than  to  the  retailer  direct. 

Mr.  Cramton.  It  depends  upon  w^ho  paj^s  the  expenses  of  these 
talesmen  in  making  the  sales  to  the  retailers. ' 

Mr.  Morse.  Their  expenses  are  not  deducted  from  the  sale  price 
'*^fore  the  division  of  the  price  is  made ;  so  if  they  paid  salesmen 
^'•^^K  we  could  not  stand  for  over  15  per  cent  of  it. 

Mr.  Slsson.  Then  the  public  has  been  looking — ^not  with  reference 
'"  thb  particular  item — ^but  the  public  has  been  looking  with  a  good 
'<*al  of  curiosity  into  this  sale  of  Government  property  because  they 
^"uW  not  want  it  to  be  sold  to  those  people  who  possibly  have  a 
«'i"nopoly  on  a  particular  line  of  goods  already,  and  the  public  has 
'  retty  prenerally  demanded  that  this  stuff  be  sold  directly  to  them. 
Ihat  was  especially  true  with  reference  to  certain  food,  and  I  im- 
^dne  if  you  begin  to  deal  with  jobbers,  who,  of  course,  expect  to 
uke  a  profit,  and  as  a  result  of  selling  to  one  or  two  men  all  of  your 
Wness,  we  will  say,  we  would  open  ourselves  to  the  charge  of  selling 
•t  to  some  man  who  was  a  profiteer. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Of  course,  when  you  make  a  sale  to  a  dozen  or 
i'>  men  who  are  very  largely  interested  in  the  wholesaling  and  the 
^nufacture  of  the  goods  and  make  an  agreement  with  them  that 
'^^  ^oods  shall  not  be  sold  to  jobbers  who  are  customers  of  the 
^liolesalers,  you  make  a  contract  that  is  not,  perhaps,  entirely  unde- 
sirable to  the  manufacturer  and  the  wholesaler,  a  contract  on  which 
*f  are  getting  only  15  per  cent  of  the  apraised  value. 
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Mr.  SissoN.  In  any  view  you  take  of  it  it  is  a  problem  which  haji 
its  difficulties  as  any  business  problem  has. 

^lAXNER   OF   DISPOSING   OF   SURPLUS    MATERIAL. 

Mr.  Morse.  I  would  like  to  make  this  comment  in  reference  to  th< 
large  contracts  that  have  been  entered  into  by  the  War  Department, 
In  general,  we  have  contracts  of  this  nature  which  we  have  had  on  a 
number  of  items,  and  in  a  good  many  instances  with  people  identified 
with  the  industry,  and  those  contracts  have  been,  in  my  opinion,  verj 
successful.  In  one  or  two  cases  we  have  entered  into  similar  con^ 
tracts  w^th  jobbers  who  have  come  in  from  the  outside,  and  they  wew 
inexperienced  with  the  distribution  of  that  kind  of  material,  and 
almost  without  exception  those  contracts  have  not  been  particular!) 
su(!cessful  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Government. 

In  other  words,  I  have  found,  and  I  thoroughly  believe  that  is  tlw 
l)est  disposition  we  can  make  of  this  material,  if  it  is  possible  to  find 
the  right  people  who  understand  it  and  are  familiar  with  the  mar^ 
keting  of  it  and  can  handle  it,  even  though  they  are  in  the  industry 
and  for  that  reason  may  have  an  opportunity  to  more  or  less  control 
the  business  in  the  use  of  the  War  Department  material.  I  believe 
that  is  more  satisfactory  than  selling  to  people  who  have  not  the  ex; 
perience  in  that  class  of  goods. 

AUTHORITY  TO  REPAIR   MATERIAL  LACKING.  | 

• 

Mr.  Cramtox.  Is  thiit  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that  your  organiza^ 
tion.  when  vou  have  been  selling  things  direct,  due  to  your  lack  ol 
experience  in  that  trade,  have  not  taken  tlie  nains  to  put  the  gooili 
in  the  condition  for  sale  that  a  man  in  that  line  of  business  would 
do?  For  instance,  let  me  cite  the  instance  of  a  very  minor  mattH 
that  came  before  one  of  our  other  committees.  The  authorities  o\ 
the  District,  when  they  have  gone  to  your  department  to  secure  (iov^ 
ernment  supplies  foi>  the  use  of  the  Government  itself,  in  huyinij 
desks,  have  round  that  a  desk  would  be  delivered  to  them  proh'abl} 
without  a  kev  and  with  some  minor,  very  slight  repairs  neces<;irv 
that  anyone  m  the  trade  would  have  atten<led  to.  If  that  princijil^ 
was  carrie<l  out  and  should  give  you  great  expense,  it  wouhl  exphiil 
whv  it  would  be  necessary  for  vou  to  act  through  the  trade. 

Mr.  Morse.  X^nfortunately,  in  that  connection,  we  are  not  allo^^«••! 
to  repair  an  article  of  that  kind  and  eat  up  the  co>t  out  of  the  pro 
ceeds  of  sale,  and  the  department  states  that  they  have  no  fuipli 
available  for  doing  that  work. 

Mr.  Cramtox.  Rut  you  can  take  artillery  harness  and  mnkr  i 
contract  with  the  T'nited  States  Harness  (\>.  to  entirely  remodel  ili 
the  harness,  and  you  can  take  that  (*ost  out  of  the  pro(*eeds  of  th^ 
sale.  Do  you  mean  that  you  have  not  the  authority,  for  in^tan*-! 
to  sujjply  a  key.  or  put  oii  a  hinge,  or  to  make  a  slight  repair  f 

Mr.  MoR<E.  Absolutely:  we  can  not  take  that  out  of  the  pr<vn««-ii 
of  the  sale. 

Mr,  Sle3ip.  In  other  words,  you  would  go  into  a  large  manuf.ti 
turing  proposition  if  you  did  that? 

Mr.  Mouse.  That  case  came  up  s|>ecificaUy  in  the  case  of  autn 
mobiles.  If  we  could  s|)end  .some  money  on  an  automobile  we  tumM 
l>robably  get  two  or  thrive  hundred  dollai"?  more  for  it. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  You  say  you  can  not  do  that ;  but  the  Motor  Trans- 
port people  can  do  that? 

Mr.  ^loRSE.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthont.  But  they  are  doing  it. 

Mr.  Morse.  Not  on  the  stuflP  that  is  being  sold. 

Mr.  Anthoxt.  They  should  do  it ;  they  have  the  money  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Morse.  They  tell  us  they  have  not. 

Mr.  Cramton.  What  is  there  to  prevent  j'ou  from  having  a  contract 
with  the  United  States  Automobile  Co.  to  take  those  automobiles  and 
remodel  them  and  make  trucks  out  of  them  and  sell  them,  and  take 
the  cost  of  that  work  out  of  the  sales  price  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  If  we  sold  them  as  unserviceable  cars  in  the  condition 
in  which  they  stand,  they  can  do  anything  they  want  to  with  them. 

Mr.  Cramton.  And  that  cost  comes  out  of  the  sales  price? 

Mr.  Morse.  It  depends  on  how  you  sell  them.  Perhaps  I  do  not 
just  understand  your  meaning  there.  For  instance,  the  United  States 
Harness  Co.  does  not  deduct  the  cost  of  making  the  harness  over 
before  they  return  the  percentage  of  the  gross  sales  price  to  us. 

Mr.  Cramton.  How  do  they  get  that? 

Mr.  Morse.  They  take  it  out  of  their  percentage  of  the  sales. 

Mr.  Cramton.  In  effect,  that  is  the  same  thing.  You  make  a  con- 
tratt  price.  But  you  can  see  that  the  desire  that  the  Government 
y^  had  that  other  departments  should  use  these  commodities  of 
<Hfferent  kinds  means  the  inducing  of  people  to  do  it  when  they  have 
t"  pay  as  much  as  they  would  in  the  open  market  and  then  get  the 
irtiHe  not  in  condition  for  use. 

Mr.  Morse.  I  grant  you  that,  absolutely,  and  I  have  tried  to  induce 
tiie  various  departments  to  recondition  the  stuff. 

Mr.  Cramton.  But  if  they  have  to  pay  the  price  that  they  would 
ic  the  open  market  for  a  new  article  an(l  then  stand  the  cost  of  con- 
*^ilioning 

Mr.  Morse  (interposing).  Is  that  the  universal  fact  that  they  do? 

Mr.  Cramton.  I  do  not  know  how  universal  it  is ;  I*  am  trying  to 
prevent  that. 

Mr.  Morse.  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  there  are  isolated  cases  where 
that  may  be  true. 

COMPARISONS  OF   SALES   PRICES   WITH    COSTS   AND    MIMMl'M    PRICES. 

ilr.  Slemp.  What  has  been  your  experience  in  regard  to  getting 
niope  than  your  minimum  price  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  Have  you  anything  specific  in  mind  ? 

Mr.  Slemp.  Take,  for  instance,  the  question  asked  by  Mr.  Cramton. 

Mr.  Morse.  You  mean  on  the  harness? 

Mr.  Siamp.  Yes. 

Mr.  Morse.  The  harness  is  returning  us  about  100  per  cent  above 
the  minimum  price  so  far. 

Mr.  Slemp.  What  amount  have  you  sold  of  the  total  to  be  sold? 

Mr.  Morse.  That  is  a  pretty  small  amount,  because  that  has  only 
'•een  in  force  two  months. 

Mr.  Slemp.  You  are  getting  30  per  cent  instead  of  15  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  It  looks  like  that  at  the  present  time. 
,  Mr.  Slemp.  That  would  be  still  50  per  cent  of  what  your  average 
^*-   You  are  averaging  about  60  per  cent,  but  that  involves  a  tre- 
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Mr.  Sissox.  In  any  view  you  take  of  it  it  is  a  problem  which  has 
its  difficulties  as  any  business  problem  has. 

MAXXER   OF   DISPOSTXG   OF   SURPLL'8    MATERIAL. 

Mr.  Morse.  I  would  like  to  make  this  comment  in  reference  to  the 
large  contracts  that  have  been  entered  into  by  the  War  Department. 
In  general,  we  have  contracts  of  this  nature  which  we  have  had  on  a 
number  of  items,  and  in  a  good  many  instances  with  people  identified 
with  the  industry,  and  those  contracts  have  been,  in  my  opinion,  very 
successful.  In  one  or  two  cases  w^e  have  entered  into  similar  con- 
tracts with  jobbers  who  have  come  in  from  the  outside,  and  they  were 
inexperienced  with  the  distribution  of  that  kind  of  material,  an<i 
almost  without  exception  those  contracts  have  not  been  particularly 
successful  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Government. 

In  other  words,  I  have  found,  and  I  thoroughly  believe  that  is  the 
best  disposition  we  can  make  of  this  material,  if  it  is  possible  to  fin<l 
the  right  people  who  understand  it  and  are  familiar  with  the  mar- 
keting of  it  and  can  handle  it,  even  though  they  are  in  the  industry, 
and  for  that  reason  may  have  an  opportunity  to  more  or  less  control 
the  business  in  the  use  of  the  War  Department  material.  I  believe 
that  is  more  satisfactory  than  selling  to  people  who  have  not  the  ex- 
perience in  that  class  oi  goods. 

Al  THORITY  TO  REPAIR  MATERIAL  LACKIXO. 

Mr.  Cramtox.  Is  that  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that  your  organiza- 
tion, when  vou  have  been  selling  things  direct,  due  to  your  lack  of 
experience  in  that  trade,  have  not  taken  tlie  nains  to  put  the  goojls 
in  the  conditicm  for  sale  that  a  man  in  that  line  of  business  wouhJ 
do?  For  instance,  let  me  cite  the  instance  of  a  very  minor  matter 
that  came  before  one  of  our  other  committees.  The  authorities  of 
the  District,  when  they  have  gone  to  your  department  to  secure  (iov- 
ernment  supplies  foi>  the  use  of  the  Government  itself,  in  buyinir 
desks,  have  found  that  a  desk  wouhl  be  delivered  to  them  prolmbly 
without  a  kev  and  with  some  minor,  very  slight  repairs  necessary, 
that  anyone  in  the  trade  would  have  attended  to.  If  that  principh^ 
was  carried  out  and  should  give  you  great  expens*>,  it  wouhl  explain 
whv  it  would  be  necessarv  for  vou  to  act  through  the  trade. 

Mr.  Morse.  X^nfortunatelv,  in  that  connection,  wo  are  not  allowr«l: 
to  repair  an  article  of  that  kind  and  eat  up  the  cost  out  of  the  pn>- 
ceeds  of  sale,  and  the  <lepartment  states  that  they  have  no  fuii' 
available  for  doing  that  work. 

Mr.  Cramtox.  But  you  can  take  aiiillery  harness  and  make  a 
contract  with  the  United  States  Harness  Co.  to  entirely  remodel  nil 
the  harness,  and  you  can  take  that  cost  out  of  the  procee<ls  of  the 
sale.     Do  vou  mean  that  vou  have  not  the  authoritv,  for  in^tan«o 
to  sui)plv  a  key.  or  put  on  a  hinge,  or  to  make  a  slight  repair? 

Mr.  3f(msE.  Absolutely:  we  can  not  take  that  out  of  the  prcxHH-in 
of  the  sale. 

Mr.  Slemp.  In  other  words,  you  wouhl  go  into  a  large  manufa«*- 
turing  proposition  if  you  did  that? 

Mr.  ifoRsK.  That  case  came  up  specifically  in  the  case  of  auto- 
mobiles. If  we  could  spend  some  money  on  an  automobile  we  c»imM 
probably  get  two  or  thn^  hundred  dollai's  more  for  it. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  You  say  you  can  not  do  that ;  but  the  Motor  Trans- 
port people  can  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthont.  But  they  are  doing  it. 

Mr.  Morse.  Not  on  the  stuflP  that  is  being  sold. 

ilr.  Anthont.  They  should  do  it;  they  have  the  money  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Morse.  They  tell  us  they  have  not. 

Mr.  Cramton.  What  is  there  to  prevent  you  from  having  a  contract 
with  the  United  States  Automobile  Co.  to  take  those  automobiles  and 
remodel  them  and  make  trucks  out  of  them  and  sell  them,  and  take 
the  cost  of  that  work  out  of  the  sales  price  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  If  we  sold  them  as  unserviceable  cars  in  the  condition 
in  which  they  stand,  they  can  do  anything  they  want  to  with  them. 

Mr.  Cramton.  And  that  cost  comes  out  of  the  sales  price? 

Mr.  Morse.  It  depends  on  how  you  sell  them.    Perhaps  I  do  not 

i'ust  understand  your  meaning  there.    For  instance,  the  United  States 
larness  Co.  does  not  deduct  the  cost  of  making  the  harness  over 
liefore  they  return  the  percentage  of  the  gross  sales  price  to  us. 

Mr.  CRAarroN.  How  do  they  get  that? 

Mr.  Morse.  They  take  it  out  of  their  percentage  of  the  sales. 

Mr.  Cramton.  In  effect,  that  is  the  same  thing.  You  make  a  con- 
tract price.  But  you  can  see  that  the  desire  that  the  Government 
hns  had  that  other  departments  should  use  these  commodities  of 
♦liferent  kinds  means  the  inducing  of  people  to  do  it  when  they  have 
to  pay  as  much  as  they  would  in  the  open  market  and  then  get  the 
article  not  in  condition  for  use. 

Mr.  Morse.  I  grant  you  that,  absolutely,  and  I  have  tried  to  induce 
tlip  various  departments  to  recondition  the  stuff. 

Mr.  Cramton.  But  if  they  have  to  pay  the  price  that  they  would 
in  the  open  market  for  a  new  article  and  then  stand  the  cost  of  con- 
'litioning 

Mr.  Morse  (inter nosing).  Is  that  the  universal  fact  that  they  do? 

Mr.  Cramton.  I  clo  not  know  how  universal  it  is;  I' am  trying  to 
prevent  that. 

Mr.  Morse.  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  there  are  isolated  cases  where 
that  may  be  true. 

COMPARISONS   OF    SALES   PRICES   WITH    COSTS    AND    MINIMUM    PRICES. 

Mr.  Slemp.  What  has  been  your  experience  in  regard  to  getting 
more  than  your  minimum  price  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  Have  you  anything  specific  in  mind  ? 

Mr.  Slemp.  Take,  for  instance,  the  question  asked  by  Mr.  Cramton. 

Mr.  Morse.  You  mean  on  the  harness? 

Mr.  Su:mp.  Yes. 

Mr.  Morse.  The  harness  is  returning  us  about  100  per  cent  above 
the  minimum  price  so  far. 

Mr.  Slemp.  What  amount  have  you  sold  of  the  total  to  be  sold  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  That  is  a  pretty  small  amount,  because  that  has  only 
f*en  in  force  two  months. 

Mr.  Slemp.  You  are  getting  30  per  cent  instead  of  15  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  It  looks  like  that  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Slemp.  That  would  be  still  50  per  cent  of  what  your  average 
^"    You  are  averaging  about  60  per  cent,  but  that  involves  a  tre- 
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Mr.  Slsson.  In  any  view  you  take  of  it  it  is  a  problem  which  has 
its  difficulties  as  any  business  problem  has. 

MANNER   OF  DISPOSING   OF   SURPLUS   MATERIAL. 

Mr.  Morse.  I  would  like  to  make  this  comment  in  reference  to  the 
large  contracts  that  have  been  entered  into  by  the  War  Department. 
In  p:eneral,  we  have  contracts  of  this  nature  which  we  have  had  on  n 
number  of  items,  and  in  a  good  many  instances  with  people  identified 
with  the  industry,  and  those  contracts  have  been,  in  my  opinion,  very 
successful.  In  one  or  two  cases  we  have  entered  into  similar  con^ 
tracts  with  jobbere  who  have  come  in  from  the  outside,  and  they  wer^ 
inexperienced  with  the  distribution  of  that  kind  of  material,  an<i 
almost  without  exception  those  contracts  have  not  been  particularly 
successful  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Government. 

In  other  words,  I  have  found,  and  I  thoroughly  believe  that  is  th^ 
best  disposition  we  can  make  of  this  material,  if  it  is  possible  to  find 
the  right  people  who  imderstand  it  and  are  familiar  with  the  mar 
keting  of  it  and  can  handle  it,  even  though  they  are  in  the  industry 
and  for  that  reason  may  have  an  opportunity  to  more  or  less  control 
the  business  in  the  use  of  the  War  Department  material.  I  believe 
that  is  more  satisfactory  than  selling  to  people  who  have  not  the  ex] 
perience  in  that  class  of  goods. 

Al  THORITY  TO  REPAIR   MATERIAL  LACKINO.  | 

Mr.  Cramton.  Is  that  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that  your  orgnnizai 
tion,  when  vou  have  been  selling  things  direct,  due  to  your  lack  o| 
experience  in  that  trade,  have  not  taken  the  pains  to  put  the  g(K>di 
in  the  condition  for  sale  that  a  man  in  that  line  of  business  woultl 
do?  For  instance,  let  me  cite  the  instance  of  a  very  minor  mattH 
that  came  before  one  of  our  other  committees.  The  authorities  <ij 
the  District,  when  they  have  gone  to  your  department  to  secure  (iov 
ernment  supplies  foi\  the  use  of  the  Government  itself,  in  buying 
desks,  have  found  that  a  desk  would  \ye  delivered  to  them  prol>al»lj 
without  a  kev  and  with  some  minor,  very  slight  repairs  neces^^nry 
that  anyone  in  the  trade  would  have  attended  to.  If  that  principli 
was  carried  out  and  should  give  you  great  expense,  it  would  ex])l:iii 
whv  it  would  be  necessarv  for  vou  to  act  through  the  trade. 

Mr.  M<msK.  i  nfortunatelv,  in  that  connection,  we  are  not  alhnv»H 
to  repair  an  article  of  that  kind  and  eat  up  the  cost  out  of  the  pro 
ceeds  of  sale,  and  the  department  states  that  they  have  no  fun-'l 
available  for  doing  that  work. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Rut  vou  can  take  aiiillorv  harness  and  make  i 
contract  with  the  I'nited  States  Harness  Co.  to  entirely  remoilrl  0 
the  harness,  and  you  (*an  take  that  cost  out  of  the  proceeds  of  thi 
sale.  Do  you  mean  that  you  have  not  the  authority,  for  in-tnn'«i 
to  sui)nlv  a  key,  or  put  on  a  hinge,  or  to  make  a  slight  repair? 

Mr.  Morse.  Absolutely :  we  can  not  take  that  out  of  the  pr<>«*iH-  i| 
of  the  sale. 

Mr.  Sij^MP.  In  other  wonls,  you  would  go  into  a  large  manuf.i! 
turing  proposition  if  you  did  that? 

Mr.  SfoRsK.  That  case  came  up  siH»cifically  in  the  case  of  ant-i 
mobiles.  If  we  couM  spend  some  money  on  an  automobile  we  •♦o«il| 
probably  get  two  or  three  hundred  dollai*s  more  for  it. 
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Mr.  AifTHONY.  You  say  you  can  not  do  that ;  but  the  Motor  Trans- 
port people  can  do  that? 

Mr.  Morse.  No,  sir. 

Mr,  AxTHONT.  But  they  are  doing  it. 

Mr.  Morse.  Not  on  the  stuflP  that  is  being  sold. 

Mr.  Anthont.  They  should  do  it ;  they  have  the  money  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Morse.  They  tell  us  they  have  not. 

Mr.  Cramton.  What  is  there  to  prevent  you  from  having  a  contract 
with  the  United  States  Automobile  Co.  to  take  those  automobiles  and 
remodel  them  and  make  trucks  out  of  them  and  sell  them,  and  take 
the  cost  of  that  work  out  of  the  sales  price  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  If  we  sold  them  as  unserviceable  cars  in  the  condition 
in  which  they  stand,  they  can  do  an^^thing  they  want  to  with  them. 

Mr.  Cbamton.  And  that  cost  comes  out  of  the  sales  price  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  It  depends  on  how  you  sell  them.  Perhaps  I  do  not 
just  understand  your  meaning  there.  For  instance,  the  United  States 
Harness  Co.  does  not  deduct  the  cost  of  making  the  harness  over 
before  they  return  the  percentage  of  the  gross  sales  price  to  us. 

Mr.  Cramton.  How  do  they  get  that? 

Mr.  Morse.  They  take  it  out  of  their  percentage  of  the  sales. 

Mr.  Cramton.  In  effect,  that  is  the  same  thing.  You  make  a  con- 
tract price.  But  you  can  see  that  the  desire  that  the  Government 
h-A^  had  that  other  departments  should  use  these  commodities  of 
'liferent  kinds  means  the  inducing  of  people  to  do  it  when  they  have 
t^'  pay  as  much  as  they  would  in  the  open  market  and  then  get  the 
article  not  in  condition  for  use. 

Mr.  Morse.  I  grant  you  that,  absolutely,  and  I  have  tried  to  induce 
the  various  departments  to  recondition  the  stuff. 

Mr.  Cramton.  But  if  they  have  to  pay  the  price  that  they  would 
in  the  open  market  for  a  new  article  and  then  stand  the  cost  of  con- 
ditioning  

Mr.  !}iu)RSE  (interposing).  Is  that  the  universal  fact  that  they  do? 

Mr.  Cramtox.  I  do  not  know  how  universal  it  is;  I' am  trying  to 
prevent  that. 

Mr.  Morse.  I  do  not  doubt  but  that  there  are  isolated  cases  where 
that  may  be  true. 

IUMPART80N8   OF   SALES   PRICES   WITH   COSTS   AND    MINIMl'M    PRICES. 

Mr.  Slemp.  What  has  been  your  experience  in  regard  to  getting 
ffiore  than  your  minimum  price  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  Have  you  anything  specific  in  mind  ? 

Mr.  Slemp.  Take,  for  instance,  the  question  asked  by  Mr.  Cramton. 

Mr.  Morse.  You  mean  on  the  harness? 

Mr.  ^xMP.  Yes. 

Mr.  Horse.  The  harness  is  returning  us  about  100  per  cent  above 
the  minimum  price  so  far. 

Mr.  Slemp.  What  amount  have  you  sold  of  the  total  to  be  sold  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  That  is  a  pretty  small  amount,  because  that  has  only 
'^^'n  in  force  two  months. 

Mr.  Slemp.  You  are  getting  30  per  cent  instead  of  15  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  It  looks  like  that  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Slemp.  That  would  be  still  50  per  cent  of  what  your  average 
^'   You  are  averaging  about  60  per  cent,  but  that  involves  a  tre- 
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mendous  loss  in  real  estate  and  cantonment  construction,  where  you 
run  about  8  or  10  per  cent,  and  the  surplus  goods  running  90  or  100 
per  cent;  so  even  taking  such  discounts,  you  are  only  getting  for  this 
surplus  material  50  per  cent  of  the  general  average,  even  counting 
your  100  per  cent  increase  there. 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Si^EMP.  Do  you  feel  entirely  satisfied  about  that? 

'Mr.  Morse.  I  do ;  on  that  material. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Did  that  contract  cover  material  available  for  use 
without  alteration? 

Mr.  Morse.  Very  little  of  it. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Did  it  cover  any  other  material? 

Mr.  Morse.  In  the  artillery  harness  there  are  bridles  but  not  reins: 
there  are  saddle  blankets,  some  in  good  condition  and  some  not  in 
good  condition.  There  is  a  halter,  and  the  halter  rope  is  included  in 
that.  Those  are  being  sold  at  pretty  close  to  commercial  ])riccs. 
On  the  other  hand,  take  the  McClellan  saddle.  We  have  anproxi- 
mately  175,000  of  those.  We  have  in  this  country,  I  am  intormed, 
an  average  yearly  consumption  of  less  than  5,500  of  the  McClellan 
saddles. 

Mr.  Cramton.  IntheArm^'^ 

Mr.  Morse.  No  :  in  the  T^nited  States. 

Mr.  Cramton.  How  manv  would  be  needed  in  the  Armv  as  we  have 
it  organized? 

Mr.  Morse.  Tin*  Army,  outsi<le  of  the  175,000,  has  what  it  wants 
for  some  time  to  come. 

Mr.  Cramton.  But  in  the  organization  of  the  Army  as  we  phinnetl 
it  for  overseas  what  would  have  been  the  annual  consumption  ( 

Mr.  Mor.se.  It  would  have  l)een  high,  of  course.  But  I  mean  to 
say  that  this  problem  we  are  facing  in  disposing  of  the  nri.iKN)  sad- 
dles, ^^ith  a  normal  consumption  ot  5,500  in  the  cotmtrv\  is  a  difficult 
problem.  The  cmly  way  in  which  vou  can  hope  to  absorb  that  nuni- 
l)er  of  saddles  is  to  fix  tlie  price  ot  those  saddles  so  low  that  every- 
body will  buy  the  saddle  simply  to  have  one,  whether  they  are  iroing 
to  use  it  once  a  year  or  not. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  the  minimum  price  you  fixed  on  tlie  Mc- 
Clellan saddle  to  this  company? 

Mr.  MoRSK.  I  think  it  is  $4.     They  are  selling  them  for  alH>ut  J^l'K 

Mr.  Slemp.  What  was  the  cost  to  the  (lovemment  i 

Mr.  MoRSK.  Approximately  5?:^."). 

Mr.  Slemp.  Ycni  are  selling  them  at  J?4 :  that  is  at  a  little  more  than 
10  ])er  <ent  of  the  original  cost  i 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramt<»n.  What  do  you  get  out  of  the  $10? 

Mr,  MoRSK.  I  think  we  get  aUiut  $7.50  out  of  the  $10. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Vou  sav  there  has  onlv  been  $15,0(K),imm)  of  harnc-i 
and  saddles  and  such  materials  declared  surplus? 

Mr.  Morse.  \o:  I  said  that  was  the  estimated  value  of  winit  ^^  i-^ 
included  in  this  contract. 

Mr.  Anthony.  So  this  contract  is  (mly  a  small  part  of  the  tot.«l 
amount  of  harness  and  saddles? 
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SALES  OF  LEATHER  AND  HARNESS  TO  USERS  DIRECT. 

Mr.  Morse.  During  the  pUvSt  j^ear  we  have  sold  in  leather  alone 
<iver  $8,000,000,  at  a  return  of  80  per  cent  of  its  cost. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Of  raw  leather? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  sold  all  of  standard  type  harness, 
that  is  the  collar  and  hame  harness,  direct. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  direct? 

Mr.  MoKsik  We  have  advertised  it  and  sold  it  direct  to  the  users. 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  quantities? 

Mr.  Morse.  In  relatively  small  quantities. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Has  there  been  any  way  in  which  a  farmer  could 
I'uv  a  set  of  harness  direct? 

Mr,  Morse.  Yes,  sir:  through  the  medium  of  the  so-called  Quarter- 
laa^ter  Stores  established  in  September,  1919.  I  think  there  w^ere  a 
maximum  of  about  35  of  those  stores  at  one  time,  and  they  had 
simple  sets  of  this  harness,  and  a  wide  publicity  campaign  was  con- 
iijtled  for  the  sale  of  them. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  there  any  way  now  by  which  a  farmer  can  buy  a 
-♦-i  of  the  breast  harness,  or  buy  a  saddle  direct  from  the  Govern- 

Mr.  Morse.  Not  direct  from  the  Government;  the  remaining  sur- 
plus is  sold. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  Graham  investigating  committee,  as  I  recall, 
f'mnd  that  the  Government  had  manufactured  during  the  war 
••'•).<KK)  double  sets  and  500,000  single  sets  and  2,000,000  halters  and 
•""i/XiO  saddles,  because  an  enormous  number  of  extra  parts  that  go 
iwo  the  harness  and  leather  equipment  of  that  kind,  and  according 
^t  your  figures  you  show  the  disposition  of  about  $25,000,000  worth 
"f  material,  together  with  the  $8,000,000  worth  of  leather  you  have 
-W  and  your  $15,000,000  contract. 

Mr.  Mosse.  That  leather  did  not  include  previous  sales  of  harness 
"J^  ^Jlddles.  We  have  sold  all  of  the  collar  and  hame  harness  declared 
lirplus  and  all  the  stock  saddles  declared  surplus. 

Mr.  Anthon^y.  Have  you  any  idea  how  many  sets  of  harness  and 

►w  many  saddles  are  held  in  reserve? 

Mr.  Morse.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  know  that. 

Mr.  .Vnthony.  You  have  sold  all  that  have  been  declared  surplus; 
'^'♦•v  are  included  in  this  conti^act? 

Mr.  MoBSE.  Yes,  sir. 

ilr.  Anthony.  And  that  amounts  to  $15,000,000  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  What  is  left  of  the  surplus.  I  am  getting  out  now  a 
■"mplete  statement  of  the  sales,  for  the  Graham  committee,  a  com- 
['lete  statement  of  all  sales  of  leather  and  harness.  I  do  not  know 
*lwit  the  total  figures  are. 

Mr. Anthony.  The  Graham  committee  is  going  into  that  now? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SiBsoN.  In  other  words,  the  $15,000,000  includes  the  remainder 
''f  the  harness,  leather,  and  saddles  that  had  been  declared  surplus? 
^rior  to  that  time  you  had  sold  very  much  more  than  that  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes,  sir.  I  might  say  that,  starting  from  the  middle 
"^  |W9  there  has  been  a  campaign  carried  on  for  the  sale  of  horse 
•"I'lipment  of  all  kinds. 
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Last  February  Gen.  Rogers  had  a  detailed  study  made  of  the  har 
ness  situation  and  a  final  surplus  was  supposed  to  have  been  declaiXM! 
at  that  time.  We  continued  our  monthly  sales  campaign  on  that  nji 
until  August. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  did  you  get  a  set  for  the  C.  &  H.  harness  i 

Mr.  Morse.  I  can  not  tell  you  exactly,  but  I  think  it  was  arouuil 
$50.    That  harness  returned  us  about  85  per  cent  of  the  cost. 

Mr.  Anthont.  The  present  retail  price  of  the  ordinary  farm  bar 
ness  is  from  $75  to  $90,  and  it  seems  to  me  if  a  farmer  had  a  chanr^ 
to  buy  a  single  set  of  that  harness  that  it  would  go  pretty  rapidly. 

Mr.  Morse.  Not  with  a  breast  collar;  they  will  not  touch  that. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  know.  Has  the  depaiiment  tried  to  renuxlel 
them? 

Mr.  Morse.  It  was  decided  that  it  was  not  possible  for  the  depart 
ment  to  do  it.    The  Quartermaster  General  can  give  you  the  detuili 
of  that  because  that  was  carried  on  at  Jeffersonville. 

items  cjovered  in  united  states  harness  contract. 

Mr.  Cramton.  I  would  like  to  ask  if  it  would  be  convenient  to  \mi 
in  the  record  what  was  covered  by  this  harness  contract  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  We  can  give  you  a  copy  of  the  contract  for  the  I'ecortI 

Mr.  Anthony.  Suppose  you  put  tne  contract  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Does  it  show  how  many  sets  of  those  harness  wen] 
artillery  harness  and  how  many  McClellan  saddles  there  were '( 

Mr.  &foR8£.  Every  single  set  of  artillery  harne&s  has  a  McClelluii 
saddle.    That  is  made  in  the  harness. 

Mr.  Cramton.  I  want  to  get  the  information  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Morse.  Do  vou  want  an  inventory  of  the  surplus  at  the  turn 
the  contract  was  signed? 

Mr.  Cramton.  That  would  be  covered  by  this  contract  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes, 

Mr.  Cramton.  I  would  like  something  to  show  how  much  of  thus 
material  was  available  for  use  without  much  alteration. 

Mr.  Morse.  We  can  give  you  an  inventory  of  what  was  availab^ 
at  that  time  of  surplus  harness  and  horse  equipment. 

(The  matter  above  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

rONTKVCT — I'MTKll  STATKH   HAWM>S   Ct). 


•  i 


Thi<  routract  ni;i(l«»  this  24tli  tlay  of  Soptember.  isn!0.  l»y  and  lH*tw»HMi  t: . 
United  States  of  Amerlcn,  by  K.  i\  Morse.  Director  of  Sales,  supply  divi-^i 
General  Staff  (hereinafter  calle<l  the  **  contracting  offl<vr"i,  ai^tin^  under  tM 
authority  of  the  Seeretary  of  War,  of  the  first  part,  and  I'nlttHl  States  Hari.-^l 
Co.,  a  coiiwratlon  orjranissed  and  existlnj;  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  htu^  ♦•! 
the  State  of  W#*st  Vlnrlnia,  and  having  an  office  for  the  tranwctlon  of  bu*- 
ness  at  Ranson,  W.  Va.  (hereinafter  calUnl  the  'N-ontrmtor  "),  <»f  the  t«»*<*«»iMl 
part. 

Wltnes»eth :  i 

Whereas  <t»rta!n  Ifj>ther  horse  (Hjulpnient.  leather  spare  |iarts.  hardwarv^  aw] 
accessories  for  same*  and  cut-leather  stcK'k.  hereinafter  <U»h<tIIhh1.  hnM»  !»••••' j 
procure*!  and  acquired  by  the  United  States :  and 

When»a8  mnie  Is  now  surplus  and  the  rntte<l  Stat«»s  desires  to  dlv|M«Nt>  .•] 

the  same:  and 

Whertnis  much  of  the  same  Is  not  now  In  a  merchantable  mndltlon  b\   r«-:i- 
of  condition.  lyiH»  «»f  manufacture,  or  other  reas4»ns.  nece^Hitatlnir  tb**  r»*''.ini 
tlon'nL'  or  remodeling  of  same  prior  to  sale  to  the  ireneral  pnbllc:  and 
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Uliereiis  the  contractor  represents  that  it  is  a  duly  incorporated  corporation 
with  an  authorized  capital  of  $500,000,  of  which  $800,000  is  fully  paid  up,  and 
:hiit  it  bas  proper  facilities  for  the  reconditioning,  remodeling,  and  sale  of 
(lie  Qiflterial  forming  the  subject  matter  of  this  contract ;  and 

Whereas  Joseph  C.  Byron,  George  B.  Goetz,  Azel  F.  Cochran,  and  Henry  W. 
Benke,  acting  in  behalf  of  the  contractor,  on  September  1,  1920,  entered  into 
SD  informal  agreement  with  the  United  States  for  the  reconditioning,  remodel- 
Ing,  and  sale  of  said  material. 

Now  therefore,  the  parties  hereto  in  consideration  of  the  premises  and  the 
liianial  agreements  hereinafter  contained,  have  agreed  and  do  hereby  agree  as 
f«ill«m-8: 

ARTICUG  I. — MATERIAL  TO  BE   SOLD. 

The  wntractor  agrees  to  use  its  best  efforts  to  sell  or  to  recondition,  salvage, 
"«»iiTen  into  salable  merchandise,  and  to  sell  for  the  account  of  the  United 
Stjiw  all  horse  equipment  belonging  to  the  United  States  which  has  been 
'iH'iared  surplus  and/or  which  may  be  declared  surplus  within  one  year  from 
'U  date  of  this  contract,  of  the  following  character  and  types:  (a)  Harness 
:uM  saddles,  (ft)  leather  spare  parts  for  harness  and  saddles,  (c)  hardware 
.»r.d  aw-essories  for  harness  and  saddles,  and  (d)  cut  leather  stock. 

ARTICLE  II. — SALE  OF  ARTILLERY  HARNESS  GUARANTEED. 

The  contractor  further  agrees  and  guarantees  to  sell  as  is  or  to  recondition,' 
■ffllTHge,  convert  into  saleable  articles  of  merchandise,  and  to  sell  for  the 
f»>i»unt  of  the  United  States  and  pay  for,  not  less  than  50,000  double  sets  of  new 
t>Uck  or  msset  breast-collar  artillery  harness  of  said  horse  equipment  at  prices 
uniting  In  payment  to  the  United  States  of  not  less  than  the  respective  minl- 
tt.am  prices  fixed  for  such  harness  in  Article  VIII  hereof.  One-sixth  of  said 
ioantlty  of  said  artillery  harness  shall  be  reconditioned,  salvaged,  converted 
iiito  .saleable  merchandise,  sold  and  paid  for  within  nine  months  from  the  date 
*i  this  contract,  and  an  additional  one-sixth  of  said  quantity  shall  be  recon- 
'•'>»nvd,  salvaged,  converted  into  saleable  merchandise,  sold,  and  paid  for  dur- 
^i  each  three-month  period  thereafter  until  the  entire  50,000  sets  shall  have 
'*Mi  sold  and  paid  for. 

Should  any  part  of  any  of  said  quotas  of  said  quantity  of  50,000  sets  of 
iilllery  harness  remain  unsold  at  the  expiration  of  the  respective  periods  dur- 
^z  which  the  contractor  is  herein  obligated  to  sell  same,  the  contractor  shall  at 
'■<&T  time  purchase  from  the  United  States  and  pay  for  the  entire  balance  of 
*i}>h  (|nota  so  remaining  unsold  at  the  minimum  prices  set  forth  in  Article  VIII 
•«n»of.  Whenever  upon  subsequent  sale  by  the  contractor  of  any  of  the 
[roperty  embraced  within  such  balances  of  such  quotas  the  prices  realized 
*'icm\  the  minimum  price  paid  therefor  to  the  United  States  to  such  an  extent 
'iiat  the  percentage  of  return  to  the  United  States  under  the  schedule  of  per- 
^taees  set  out  in  Article  X  hereof  would  exceed  the  minimum  price  paid  to  the 
^^•iiHj  States,  then  the  contractor  shall  pay  to  the  United  States  in  each  in- 
*^^oce  jmch  sums  of  money  as  will  when  added  to  the  minimum  price  already 
'Aid  to  the  United  States  equal  the  amount  which  the  United  States  is  entitled 
"'  ander  the  schedule  of  i)ercentages  contained  in  Article  X. 

ABTICIJ:  III. — ^ADDITIONAL  MATERIAL. 

The  United  States  may  in  its  discretion  submit  from  time  to  time  to  the  con- 
'"a^ior  hereunder  additional  schedules  or  inventories  of  additional  lots  or 
"'tlclfg  of  leather  goods  of  any  kind  and/or  of  horse  equipment  or  supplies  or 
^'."eninries  to  be  purchased  and/or  sold  by  the  contractor  hereunder  at  such 
pric^  within  mich  periods  and  on  such  terms  as  may  be  indicated  in  such  addl- 
'''luii  Mhedules  or  Inventories  submitted  by  the  United  States.  Upon  the 
*^^'mi$$ioD  by  the  United  States  to  the  contractor  of  such  additional  schedules  or 
^^♦Titorles.  the  contractor  agrees  to  accept  or  reject  the  same  as  a  part  of  the 
^^t'jHt  matter  of  this  contract  in  accordance  with  its  terms  and  the  provisions 
''  ^uch  additional  schedules  and  inventories  in  writing  within  a  period  of  20 
%>  from  tbe  time  of  such  submission,  and  in  the  event  that  the  contractor  shall 
*^  indicate  his  acceptance  of  the  same,  then  and  in  such  event  the  bond  given 
^  the  contractor  under  this  original  contract  shall  apply  equally  and  in  full 
'"^"^  to  meh  additional  inventories  or  schedules  and  the  matter    contained 

mis—Ti 5 
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therein  In  uU  respects  as  tUougli  such  additional  inventories  or  schedules  wen 
set  out  in  this  original  contract  and  made  a  part  hereof  prior  to  its  execute >ii 

ARTICLE  IV. — GRADES  OF   HARNESS  AND  SADDLKS. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  contract  all  roniplcle  sets  of  harness,  as  well  as  sa<| 
dies,  shall  be  classllled  into  j?ra(U\s  desijriiated  and  described  as  follow^s: 

Grade  P. — New  and  in  lirst-class  merchantable  condition  and  not  re<*«»ndi 
tioned. 

Grade  KC. — New,  in  first-class  reconditioned  state  and  merchantable. 

Grade  LM. — New,  but  moldy,  or  In  otherwise  bad  comlition,  In  whole  or  il 
part,  though  serviceable. 

Grade  OD. — New,  but  damaged,  moldy,  or  in  otherwise  bad  condition  and  u:| 
serviceable. 

Grade  TO. — Used,  but  serviceable,  all  parts  of  which  are  capable  of  u>i*  «^ 
being  converted  into  serviceable  articles.  I 

Grade  X. — Used  and  composed  of  unserviceable  components  selected  iroij 
otherwise  serviceable  sets,  widch  components  are  damagetl  or  unservi»M»aUli 
from  any  cause.  I 

I 

▲BTICLE  v. — COMPONENTS  OF  ABTIIXEBY  HARNESS.  i 

I 

For  the  purposes  of  this  contract  it  is  agreed  between  the  parties  that  ouj 
.complete  lead  double  set  of  black  or  russet  artillery  harness  shall  consist  q 
the  following  components:  2  McClellan  saddles,  1  saddle  bag,  1  riding  whip.  | 
blankets,  2  halters,  2  rope  leads,  2  bridles,  2  choke  straps,  2  breast  collars  an< 
neck  straps,  4  cable  traces,  2  turn  backs  and  hips,  and  4  22-inch  hook  and  iiiu 
chains. 

It  is  further  agreed  that  for  the  purpose  of  this  contract  one  complete  wht^ 
double  set  of  black  or  russet  aitillery  harness  shall  consist  of  the  follow! ti 
components:  2  MMcOlellan  saddles,  1  saddle  bag,  1  riding  whip,  2  blankets, 
halters,  2  rope  leads,  2  bridles,  2  choke  straps,  2  breast  collars  and  neck  straps, 
cable  traces,  2  neck  collar  pads,  2  neck  collar  straps,  4  mogul  springs,  2  ^r\\v 
and  2  breechings  complete. 

ARTICLE  VI. — STORAGE  AND  DELIVEHT.  i 

I 

Until  the  contractor  shall  request  delivery  of  same,  the  proi)erty  foruiin»;  th 
subject  matter  of  this  contract  shall  be  stored  by  the  United  States  at  the  vis 
and  expense  of  the  United  States  in  such  places  and  in  such  warehous<*s  a 
may  suit  the  convenience  of  the  United  States. 

Said  property  shall  be  delivered  to  the  contractor  by  the  United  States  at  thi 
expense  of  the  United  States,  f.  o.  b.  cai*s  at  indnts  of  stiirage,  at  tinirs  and  Ij 
quantities,  either  complete  sets  or  comiM>nent  parts  which  may  have  Imhmi  mi 
arately  packed  on  insi>ection  under  this  contract,  subject  to  t»ther  provisi<»ns  n 
this  contract,  as  the  contractor  may  request,  and  in  accordance  with  his  shlppln 
Instructions,  provided,  however,  that  at  no  time  shall  the  total  amount  i< 
projuM'ty  delivere<I  to  and  unpaid  for  by  the  ccmtractor  exi-tHHl  three-foui:tli»<  «' 
the  amount  of  the  i)enal  bond  hereinafter  requiretl  to  )>e  furnished  hy  rh 
contractor.  *       j 

The  contractor  may  at  any  time  during  the  life  of  this  contract  fumisli  :H 
United  States  bond  for  an.  additional  amount,  in  form  and  with  surety  saH^ 
factory  to  the  contracting  ofiicvr.  and  uiHin  funiishlug  such  additional  Itond  tbl 
amount  of  property  which  may  be  delivered  to  the  contractor  umler  the  pn>^l 
slons  of  this  article  shall  be  Increased  hy  the  amount  of  such  bond.  i 

Prior  to  such  delivery  to  the  contractor  all  of  said  pro|)erty  shall  be  in-jN<T»»| 
and  divided  into  the  various  gratles  S4*t  <mt  in  Arti(*le  IV  here«>f.  Each  artl<*l«* : 
be  inspected  by  one  competent  Inspector  representing  the  l*nite«l  Stat<^  at- 
one competent  Inspector  representing  the  contractor.  Any  disagreement  >H»tw»^- 
these  two  Inspectors  In  the  performance*  of  the  duties  herein  outllne«l  shall  !• 
determined  by  a  third  party,  to  Ik*  s<>lect(Ml  by  the  two  insiteotors.  In  th«*  t*\ffi 
of  the  inability  of  the  two  inspectors  to  agree  U|>on  the  third  party,  such  thir 
party  shall  be  named  by  the  Secretary  of  War. 

All  classifications  when  determined  on  such  inspections  shall  be  final  at 
conclusive  regardless  of  when  physical  deliv«*ry  may  Im*  made,  excefit  lit  •: 
stances  of  damage  by  fire  or  water  or  willful  danuige  while  yet  In  the  {mi^**'' 
sion  of  the  United  States  subsequent  to  such  tnR|H>«*tion  and  classification  I-n 
prior  to  delivery  to  contractor  or  t<»*a  «»arrii»r  pursuant  to  contractorV  Khl|»|»»r 
instructions. 
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ABTICLE  Til. — TITLB. 


Title  to  each  and  every  item  of  the  property  included  within  the  terms  of  this 
?>otnict  sbaU  remain  in  the  United  States  until  fully  paid  for  by  the  contractor, 
'•!•  the  n'sponsibility  of  the  United  States  therefor  shall  cease  upon  delivery 
"  the  contractor  f .  o.  b.  cars  at  point  of  storage. 

ARTICLE    VIII. — SALES    BY    CONTRACTOR. 

No  hales  of  any  grades  of  black  or  russet  breast  collar  artillery  harness  shall 
'.•^  made  by  the  contractor  at  prices  per  double  set  which  will  return  to  the 
i  cited  States  as  its  perc^entage  of  the  proceeds  of  such  sales  an  amount  i)er 
'"iihie  set  less  than  the  amounts  set  opposite  such  grades,  respectively,  in  the 

ti.ii«nviiig  list: 

irud*  P— Double  set  wheel $19.  46 

'  n-l*  P— iHmble  set  lead 17.07 

i,M,|«.  KC—lHmble  .set  wheel 14.60 

'•i:<J*'K<— Double  set  lead 12.80 

'•: lit' Lil— Double  set  wheel 12.85 

\r,u\r  Ul— D<mble  set  lead 11.  30 

I, -Mip  (H^— Double  set  wheel 1.46 

'•ru.lf  ()I>— Double  set  lead 1.  28 

ilryd^i  TO— Double  set  wheel 9.73 

i;r«,H<)— Double  set  lead 8.52 

•,r„df  X— Double  set  wheel 1.46 

•■■a^k-  X— Double  set  lead 1.28 

SiQ*;!**  sets  of  artillery  harness  of  these  grades  will  not  be  sold  by  the  con- 
r.'-'cjr  at  prices  which  return  to  the  United  States  as  its  percentage  of  the 
i^KVHls  of  such  sales  an  amount  per  single  set  less  than  one-half  of  the 
-••'Hits  shown  on  tills  list  for  double  sets  of  such  harness  of  like  grade  and 

•'I'ii^.ter.  respectively. 

No  saies  of  component  parts  of  black  or  russet  breast  collar  artillery  harness 
•  jrade  P  shall  be  made  at  prices  which  will  return  to  the  United  States  as 
T'  perrtiitage  of  the  proceeds  of  such  sales  amounts  less'  than  the  respective 
-"Hints  set  opposite  such  compeuent  parts  in  the  following  list: 

ii"<>llan  saddle $4.00 

V'Miebag .75 

^'iiiti  whip .05 

••aiiket 1.50 

'- V .  60 

^'\^  lead .  10 

''■  V _^„_1 .  60 

/•'■i^^Ktrap I .20 

■' ''M  roUar  and  neck   strafS .  75 

'   *'Mrac^,  lead .02 

'  '^ark  and  hop .  33 

-  >h  h«Mik  and  mug  chain .0075 

'••  *  f-'jllur  pad .  05 

'»  '""liar  strap .25 

"'-I  .spring ,025 

■^^r'  - .  20 

'j'-^Mj-  I'umplete   1.00 

'  •'  ♦•  trace,  wheel .  015 

•*j'»^  »f  component  parts  of  other  grades  of  said  artillery  harness,  wheel  or 
respectively,  shall  not  be  made  at  prices  lower  than  prices  which  bear  the 
ratio  to  the  prices  at  which  component  parts  of  grade  P  may  be  sold,  as 
^  the  paragraph  immediately  above,  that  the  price  fixed  herein  for  a 
•^  set  of  such  other  grade  bears  to  the  price  herein  fixed  for  grade  P. 

'^'ntracting  officer  will  from  time  to  time  fix  minimum  amounts  to  be 
•^jwl  to  the  United  States  upon  all  the  property  herein  contracted  for,  other 

'■  (he  black  and  russet  breast  collar  artillery  harness  and  component  parts 
'"r  and  may  <»hange  such  minimum  amounts  whenever  he  may  deem  same 

'  "able  after  15  days'  notice  to  contractor  of  such  Intended  change.    No  sales 

*'^;*i  property  shall  be  made  by  the  contractor  at  prices  which  will  return  to 
'  "ItKi  States  as  Its  percentage  of  the  proceeds  of  such  sales  amounts  less 
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than  such  minimum  amounts  so  fixed  by  the  contracting  ofilcer  and  In  effect  ^ 
the  time  of  such  sale. 

ARTICLE  IX.— PBOPEBTY  MAY  BE  SOLD  "  AS  IS.'* 

Tlie  contractor  may  at  its  option  sell  any  of  the  property  herein  contracts 
for,  including  that  guaranteed  to  be  sold  in  Article  II  hereof,  in  the  conditic 
same  is  received  from  the  United  States,  and  without  reconditioning,  salvagini 
and/or  converting  same,  provided,  however,  that  the  prices  realized  for  nan 
in  such  sales  shall  not  be  less  than  the  respective  minimum  prices  set  forth  U 
such  sales  in  Article  VIII  hereof. 

ARTICLE  X. —  PRICE  TO  BE  PAID  ITNITED  STATES. 

I 

The  contractor  shall  pay  to  the  United  States  the  following  percentage!*  \ 
the  gro-ss  proceeds  of  all  sales  of  the  property  covered  by  this  contract,  witho^ 
any  deduction  whatever  from  such  gross  proceeds  except  as  may  be  in  tli 
contract  specifically  provided: 

IVr  c»  t 

On  sales  of  complete  sets  of  artillery  harness,  sold  in  the  condition  receive<l 

from  the  United  States,  in  lots  of  not  more  than  100  sets ] 

On  .sales  of  complete  sets  of  artillery  harness,  sold  in  the  condition  received 

fr(»m  the  United  States,  in  lots  of  more  than  100  sets ] 

On  sales  of  "  H.  T.  O."  harness,  sold  in  the  condition  received  from  th** 

United  States , \ 

On  sales  of  hardware,  accessories,  and  cut  leather,  sold  in  the  condition 

re<*elved  from  the  United  States | 

On  sales  of  buckboard,  ambulances,  engineer  or  other  commercial  hamesH, 

sold  in  the  condition  received  from  the  United  States j 

On  all  other  sales  covered  by  this  contract \ 

it  being  tlie  intention  of  the  parties  hereto  that  the  40  i)er  cent  retalncnl  he^ 
under  by  the  contractor  shall  be  its  sole  compensation  for  all  expenses  to  wUM 
it  may  have  been  put,  including  but  not  limited  to  lalmr  and  materials  in  re*'*^ 
ditionlng,  etc. 

ABTICUC  XI. — PAYMENT. 

Payment  f<ir  the  pro|MM-ty  herein  contracted  f<»r  shall  Ih»  made  by  th**  "ii 
tractor  to  the  United  States  ar  Washington,  I).  (\,  or  other  ijoint  tndl(*«t«*il  I 
the  United  States,  in  funds  acceptable  to  the  Ignited  States  on  the  flfieeuth  d| 
of  each  month  for  all  sales  of  said  property  made  by  ti.e  contract(»r  diirint:  t| 
(*alendar  month  Immediately  next  prece<ling. 

Property  delivered  to  the  contractor  hereunder  but  not  sold  by  it  nor  paid  i 
as  (tart  of  the  guaranteed  quota  as  herein  provided  shall  lie  {lald  for  by  the  i-*! 
tractor  on  the  15th  day  of  each  mouth  for  all  deliveries  made  by  the  Unl« 
States  to  the  contractor  during  the  ralendar  month  imme<llately  next  |)r%HtMl^ 
at  the  minimum  prices  establlshul  for  su- h  proi^ej  ty  by  tin*  st-he<luU»  roiitaiii 
in  Article  VIII  hereof,  and  uisin  the  subsequent  sale  tliereof  addltituial  \k\ 
ments  shall  be  made  to  the  I'nited  States  accnirding  to  the  rule  laid  down 
Article  II  hereof  with  reference  to  subsequent  sales  of  property  taken  and  pii 
for  by  the  c<mtracror  before  sale  in  order  to  fill  its  guaranteed  quota. 

The  amount  of  the  payments  to  liecome  ilue  to  the  Unitwl  States  hert»un< 
shall  l>e  based  on  each  separate  sale  made  by  the  c<mtractor,  and  shall  not 
based  on  average  reiurns.  either  covering  specific  periods  of  time,  amounts, 
classes. 

ABTICLE  XII. — TIMK  OF  PERFORMANCE. 

I 

This  <Hintract  shall  continue  in  foni»  ft»r  a  iierhnl  of  two  years  from  tli«*  ^l^ 
of  execution,  unless  same  shall  l»e  extended  by  mutual  agreement  of  the  luwr, 
in  writintr.  provldwl,  however,  that  the  UnlTinl  Sta'es  may.  iiithout  wal\in;:  :i 
other  rights  or  remedies,  termioate  Its  {lerforipance  of  the  contract  prior  t*«  j 
expinitlon  of  such  jierlod  of  two  years  In  the  event  of  any  default  by  ihf  .] 
trjK'tor  In  the  jierfoniuuKv  nf  the  c<intrnci. 

ARTiriJC  XIII. — IIOND6.  I 

The  ctmtmctor  shall  furnish  to  the  United  StatM  within  20  days  after  | 
eze<*ution  and  delivery  of  this  contract,  and  prior  to  the  delivery  to  the  contni<i 
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-f  any  property  hereunder,  except  such  as  Is  paid  for  on  delivery,  a  bond  in  the 
fsm  of  1200,000,  conditioned  upon  the  full  and  faithful  performance  by  the  con- 
tractor of  all  the  terms  and  conditions  of  this  contract  on  the  part  of  the  con- 
tzictor  to  be  performed,  Inclndingf  fall  payment  to  the  United  States  of  all 
aooeys  due  the  United  States  hereunder.  Such  bond  shall  be  in  the  form  and 
»irh  OTreties  satisfactory  to  the  contracting  officer. 

ARTICLE  XIV. — REPORTS  AND  EXAMINATIONS  OF  BOOKS. 

The  coQtractor  shall  from  time  to  time  and  whenever  so  requested,  furnish 
'ht  contracting  officer  with  correct  statements  and  reports  on  the  progress  of 
tbe  performance  of  this  contract,  and  full  information  of  all  factors  relating  to 
performance  hereunder,  and  the  contracting  officer,  or  his  duly  authorized  agent 
vr  agents,  shall  have  the  right  at  all  reasonable  times  to  examine  the  concrac- 
tor'8  books  and  records  for  the  purpose  of  verification.  The  contractor  agrees 
tt  all  times  to  do  all  things  necessary  to  protect  and  conserve  the  best  interests 
'f  the  United  States. 

AETICLE   XV. CAUHEH  BE¥OND  THE   CONTROL  OF   THE  PARTIES. 

The  parties  to  this  contract  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  in  default  hereunder 
'»}  n^son  of  failures  or  delays  due  to  fire,  explosions,  strikes,  riots,  acts  of  God, 
•r  other  like  causes. 

ARTICLE   XVI. — USE  OF  MATERIAL  BY   THE  UNITED   STATES. 

'>on  notice  In  writing  from  the  contracting  officer  to  the  contractor,  the 
'  fited  States  may,  for  its  own  uses,  withdraw  from  the  operation  of  this  con- 
'r<*t  any  of  the  property  herein  contracted  for  prior  to  the  sale  thereof  by  the 
"otraotor,  and  in  such  event  shall  compensate  the  contractor  therefor  in  con- 
•'Tmity  with  the  measure  of  damages  outlined  in  Purchase,  Storage  and 
Traffic  Division  Circular  No.  Ill,  series  of  1918. 

ARTICLE  XVIL— ADJUSTMENT  OF  CLAIMS  AND  DISPUTES. 

t-x(fpt  as  Otherwise  specifically  provided  in  this  contract,  any  claims,  doubts, 
'*  (Uflpotes  which  may  arise  under  this  contract,  either  as  to  its  performance 

r  Mmperformance,  may  be  determined,  upon  petition  of  both  parties  hereto, 
'^  the  Secretary  of  War.  The  decision  of  the  Secretary  of  War  shall  be  final 
ukI  amciusive  on  all  matters  submitted  for  determination. 

ABTICLE   XVIII. — MANNER  OF  GIVING   NOTICE. 

•Vji>  notice  to  the  contractor  under  this  contract,  when  not  actually  delivered 
'  'Titlnjj  to  the  contractor,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  sufficiently  given  when 

':^'''*^  in  a  sealed  postpaid  wrapper,  addressed  to  the  contractor  at  Ran.son, 

^'"  Va. 
'^^y  notice  to  the  United  States  under  this  contract,  when  not  actually  de- 
^f^\  in  wTiting  to  the  contracting  officer,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  suffi- 
'•'tty  fdven  when   mailed  in  a  sealed  postpaid  wrapper  addressed  to  the 

^'■rwior  of  Sales,  War  Department,  Washington,  D.  C. 

ARTICLE  XIX. — NOT   TRANSFERABLE. 

^'♦•ilher  this  contract  nor  any  interest  herein  shall  be  transferred  by  the 
•''^tractor  to  any  other  party,  except  to  the  extent  permitted  by  section  3477, 
""alted  SUtes  Revised  Statutes. 

ARTICLE  XX.— OFFICIALS  NOT  TO  BENEFIT. 

Nf»  Member  of  or  Delegate  to  Congress  or  Resident  Commissioner  is  or  shall 
'-  admitted  to  any  share  or  part  of  this  contract,  or  to  any  benefit  that  may 

'^•^  therefrom,  but  this  article  shall  not  apply  to  the  contract  so  far  as  it 
^7  be  within  the  operation  or  exceptions  of  section  116  of  the  act  of  Congress 
»«>rrjTfd  March  4. 1909  (85  Stat,  1109). 

ARTICLE  XXI. — DEFINITIONS. 

^'»Dtr«ctlng  officer :  Tlie  officer  In  whose  name  this  contract  is  executed,  his 
'"'^♦sior  or  successors,  or  anyone  from  time  to  time  designated  by  the  Secre- 
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tary  of  War  to  act  as  contract inj?  officer,  and  his  or  their  duly  authorized  aj:en 
or  ajreiita  who  uwy  si^ecifically  he  delegated  to  perform  the  various  fun<Mi<Mi 
herein  nttrihuted  to  tlie  contracting  officer. 
(Contractor:  The  party  of  the  second  part  and  Its  successors. 
In  witness  whereof  the  parties  hereto  have  caused  tliis  contract  to 
cuted  and  delivered  in  sextuplicate  by  the  proper  officers  thereunto  duly 
ized  the  day  and  year  lirst  above  written. 
Approved   September  24.  1920. 

L.  E.  Hanson, 
TAeutvnant  Colonel,  Qwirtermaster  Corpn, 

Chief  Surplus  Property  Hrauch, 

Office  Quarterntafttrr  General. 

United  States  of  America. 
By  E.  C.  Morse.  Contracting  Offltrr. 

United  States  Harness  Co.. 
By  Geo.  B.  Goetz,  President^  Constructor. 
Witnesses  : 

Victor  E.   Ruehl, 

Joseph  C.  Byron,  Secretary.  '  j 


W  AH  Depart m  e n  t. 
Office  of  the  Director  of  Pi*rchase  and  Stora( 

Washington,  February  It 
File  No:  S.  B.  (Ord.)  455-291  (leneral. 
Memorandum  for  Mr.  E.  ('.  Morse,  Director  of  Sales. 
Subject :  Harness  and  saddles. 

1.  In  compliance  with  your  memorandum  of  February  3,  copy  attar 
following  flffurcs  are  given  for  your  informatioii.  The  material  shown 
on  hand  ini'Iudes  the  harness  and  saddles  in  storage  exclusive  of  tlie 
already    declared   sun)lus. 


I 

IjtMl       'M 

a.s  >,;«N  I 
ani<>Mi.| 


Item. 


I 


took  in  I  rtpquln 
hand.        mentv. 


Hnrnr'i"' . 

Harnt'N^. 

HanH'ss. 
Hamos'^. 

Hani»»». 
Ham»"^^, 
Harn  'SN, 
Ham*^N. 
Hail  •>'i, 
Ham-'N-^. 
Uarn«»vs, 
Hanii"<.s, 
Saddles. 
Saddles, 
SaddleN. 
Sad'He-!. 


arllll'Tv,  hroa«t  collar,  lead,  mo^lel  191«,  doii>le  sot '  -I".  S27  ' 

ariiilerv,  brea'^f  collar,  v^  \\*x\,  model  1916.  dout^le  M*t    I  4*»,  *vs.< 

!  'icKl'oar<l  aK'l  >-priiiL'  waxOU,  >in».lc  set i  221' 

'nirkJ  tY\r>\  and  sTthn .'  wn-  or.  douM(>  :-.et !  2,ft.V> 

••art,  »  jttcrv.  re*!,  and    ifnal  (^orps,  \  nny^t  collar,  ^-invle  *:et . .   .  .1  2Ui 

cart,  niachino  uiin,  •<it."le  .s«»i '  *i.  77:i 

ra>  loinici'  ■  HT«;  .  Jr  i,:  collar,  lead,  "^inrlcset i  2'.l«'i 

cal  le  traw  '  HT<i),  breast  collar,  wheel,  single  set 26,72h 

carl ,  .sinjjle  set 17,  MO 

anit»ulance  or  r.>cort  wa^on,  collar  and  ha  me.  lead,  single  set -  47,s7h 

ambulance  or  escon  wat^on,  collar  and  hame,  wheel,  single  set . .  .■  45,ttX> 

com  hat .  bn'a-it  <t)llar,  1  ead,  single  set ,  3,  'a* 

'')mba',  breast  collar,  wheel,  single  .set «,3.'i<i 

combat,  collar  and  hame,  lead,  smgle.set 9,  UA 

eombat,  collar  and  hame,  wheel,  single  .set 12. '^ll 

full  rig fi,  o?" 

skeleton  ric 2, 202 

McClellan,  ('avalrv.  Model  1m<j4 lfl9,Si9«J 

Mrt'l.'llan,  FirM  A-lili.r   .  Model  1«>2  fln,  l.K) 


2n..vo  ' 

14.191  - 

9rt7 
VtV'i 


n  A 
11  •  I 


10.   i\) 


15,040 

47,H7,H 

•     ■     •      «            a            • 

4.'»,9no 

•    ■             «      * 

13,6fl6 

13,  «W 

9.14.'> 

7.  Ml 

1 

tl.374 

• 

n©,  .%>•» 

■m,i.«i 

t       % 

2.  TIi«>  amounts  siiown   in  coiunin  *\  above  are  Indng  divlartnl  surplus  ih{ 
d«h'.  • 

3.  A  t'limpiHe  list  of  the  component  parts  <if  harness  Is  not  tm  hami  a'   \'.\ 
pres4Mif  time.     Tlie  deptits  are  compiling  such  a  list,  and  u|Hin  its  n^vipt  in  *ii 
office,  a  copy  of  same  will  be  for\vnrde<l  to  you.     In  general  thes*»  (*im)|Mii.t  :j 
parts  repres«»nt  ap|»roximately  r»<MMNi  sets  of  harness;   1,.Vki  sets  have  alr«'..''| 
lMH»n  made  up  from  thest*  parts.     A>  st>on  as  It  is  ascrrtalm'tl  what  prii**-  ..I 
be  obtaliHHl  for  the  couunerciMl  harness  the  advisability  <if  making  up  nn  tti**  | 
tlonal  amount  fn^m  the  parts  on  hanil  will  Ih»  taken  up  with  you.     It  wii»  fmn 
that  the  parts  for  ciible  trniv  hanu»ss  could  not  Ih»  advantngcNMisly  used  In  \\\ 
manufactun*  of  (Nunmen-inl  hanu'ss.     A*von!lngly  all  coniiNMient  imrts  nf  •• 
t>i>e  of  harness  have  nM-^ntly  lH»en  de<'lar»Hl  as  sundus.     Tb^^se  parts  n*i»n-^* 
approximately  2<MMH)  .sets.    The  sundus  <NmnHment  imrts  of  iirtillery  huni. 
have  also  l»et»n  .so  ilechiretl. 
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4.  At  pivseut  Jeffersonvllle  is  assembling  1,000  sets  machine-gun  cart  harness 
tn-m  parts  on  hand.  As  it  will  be  noted  from  above  list,  this  amount  is 
tossary  to  bring  stock  on  hand  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  Army. 

5.  Experiments  are  being  conducted  on  Cavalry  equipment,  but  no  definite 
information  has  been  received  to  the  eHect  that  it  is  the  present  intention  to 
lUscaid  HcGleUan  Saddlea 

&  histnzctions  have  been  received  from  The  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army 
that  breast  collar  harness  is  preferred  for  use  in  the  United  States,  but  we  are 
directed  to  retain  sufficient  collar  and  hame  harness  necessary  to  epulp  all 
niale-drawn  transportation. 

y  H.  L.  ROOEBS. 

QuartertMiater  General,  United  States  Army, 

Director  of  Purchase  a/nd  Storage. 

sumoawoY  of  fbesent  fersoknbl. 

Mr.  Slemf.  Suppose  the  Army  declares  a  lot  more  surplus  next 
Tear  on  the  supposition,  perhaps,  that  the  Army  will  be  reduced? 
Will  this  force  you  are  asking  for  in  your  office  be  sufficient  to  take 
care  of  all  the  possibilities  in  that  direction  ? 

Mr.  MoBSE,  I  believe  it  will  for  an  overhead  organization. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Suppose  they  do  not  make  any  change  in  that  regard; 
^ill  you  need  all  the  force  you  have  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  I  think  we  have  pared  it  down  to  about  the  limit.  It 
■ioes  not  make  much  diflference  in  the  overhead. 

Mr.  SissoN.  In  the  organization  of  this  overhead  of  your  depart- 
J*itnt  you  dispensed  with  all  the  highly  paid  civilian  personnel  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  May  I  state  that  during  the  hearings  last  year  on  the 
•^y  appropriation  bUl  I  stated  at  that  time  that  I  believed  that  it 
'■mid  be  possible  to  obtain  sometime  this  fall  officers  who  could,  to 
1  iaree  extent,  replace  the  civilian  personnel.  By  civilian  personnel 
row  I  mean  the  people  above  the  clerical  grade,  specialists. 

Mr.  81SSON.  You  mean  officers  detailed  irom  the  Army  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  Personnel  detailed  from  the  Army  for  that  work.  I 
Girted  in  inmiediately  and  had,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  started  previous 
*;»  that  time,  a  campaign  to  obtain  that  commissioned  personnel.  I 
'iund  that  it  was  not  an  easy  task  to  get  commissioned  personnel 
'ietailed,  due  to  the  relatively  small  number  of  officers  available, 
M'parently,  for  such  detail.  However,  in  October  I  told  the  Secretary 
•^^'1  the  Chief  of  the  Supply  Division  of  the  General  Staflf  that  I  was 
i'^^itively  going  to  leave  the  service  the  1st  of  January,  and  that 
I'Jiiediate  steps  must  be  taken  to  put  a  commissioned  personnel  in 
■^*^re.  The  result  being  that  on  the  1st  of  January,  with  the  excep- 
'•'^ri  of  three  men,  all  the  higher  paid  men — that  is,  receiving  over 
>:i,vnu-^i]l  be  replaced  by  commissioned  officers. 

Mr.  S18SON.  So  your  real  overhead  charge  will  be  made  up  largely 
^•^the  clerical  force  in  that  office? 

Mr.  Morse.  That  is  practically  all  that  is  being  asked  for  for  next 

it.  SissoN.  Because  the  Army  officers'  salaries  would  be  paid 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SigsoN.  Does  the  record  show  what  that  overhead  charge  will 
'*-  in  your  office  ?     If  not^  I  wish  you  would  put  that  in  the  statement. 

W.  Hartshobk.  It  will  have  to  be  an  approximation.  We  have 
*^i^'wed  for  that  duty  18  officers. 
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Mr.  S18SOX.  I  did  not  want  the  officers'  salaries  included  in  that^ 
because  they  will  be  paid  anyway. 

Col.  Hartshorn.  1  can  fiive  you  the  other  fibres :  that  is  already 
in  the  record.  ^ 

ACTIVITIES  OF  THE  BUREAU. 

(See  pp.  46,  51.) 

Mr.  SissoN.  If  you  should  dispense  with  this  central  control  ol 
sales,  would  not  the  expenses  of  the  added  clerical  force  in  each  ol 
the  departments  of  the  Ooyenunent  more  than  exceed  the  cost  of 
the  office  of  the  Director  of  Sales?  In  other  words,  suppose  they 
had  to  perform  in  each  separate  department  of  the  Government  the 
function  which  you  perform,  would  that  not  multiply  the  clerical 
force  needed  in  the  various  departments  to  keep  up  with  those  sales  J 

Col.  Hartshorn.  It  would,  to  a  certain  extent,  it  would  be  neces^ 
sary  to  set  U]^  in  each  bureau  something  to  take  the  place  of  thi^ 
agency.  I  tmnk  I  am  safe  in  stating  tnat  it  is  the  policy  of  th< 
Secretary  to  insist  upon  an  adequate  amount  of  advertising  in  con^ 
nection  with  all  these  large  projecta. 

Mr.  S188ON.  I  do  not  believe  Congress  would  stand  for  any  of  tlies^ 
secret  sales. 

Col.  Hartshorn.  The  inventory  and  transfer  section  is  an  absolute 
necessibr,  under  legislative  enactments 

Mr.  S188ON  (interposing).  I  am  trying  to  ascertain  the  real  func 
tions  you  perform.  There  are  numbers  of  these  departments  thai 
have  various  articles  under  their  control  on  which  they  will  dei*lar( 
a  surplus.  Many  departments  may  have  the  same  character  oi 
article  and  the  same  cnaracter  of  material. 

Col.  Hartshorn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Then  there  are  various  departments  of  the  Govern 
ment  that  may  need  the  very  articles  whicn  these  other  departments 
would  declare  surplus.  If  we  dispense  with  your  department,  hoM 
could  these  separate  departments  so  function  that  each  departmenj 
could  know  where  it  could  get  what  it  needed? 

Col.  Hartshorn.  Under  the  law,  as  I  see  it,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  maintain  a  central  clearing  house  for  these  commodities.  EacI 
of  the  supply  divisions  are  coordinate  one  with  the  other,  and  to  srI 
up  such  an  agency  in  any  one  supply  division  would  not  make  foi 
efficient  administrative  procedure. 

Mr.  S188ON.  In  other  words,  your  opinion  is  you  would  have  t^ 
have  one  place  where  any  department  of  the  Government  could  ^< 
to  ascertain  what  supplies  were  on  hand  that  they  might  need,  whirl 
would  save  them  the  expense  of  purchasing. those  supplies? 

Col.  Hartshorn.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Anthont.  There  is  evidently  no  such  place  now.  That  wi^ 
developed  yesterday.  It  was  brou^nt  out  in  the  questioning  of  somi 
of  the  officers  that  they  had  not  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity^ 
or  that  there  was  not  any  such  place. 

Mr.  S188ON.  I  would  not  want  to  hold  the  gentleman  responsibll 
for  it  if  there  was  no  such  place  set  up  in  the  Government.  But  il 
there  is  such  a  place  set  up  m  the  Government  and  they  do  not  avai 
themselves  of  it,  they  must  be  held  responsible  for  the  expenditurj 
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of  the  public  funds  when  the  Government  already  has  the  material 
which  they  purchased. 

Col.  Hartshorn.  They  are  required  to  state  on  their  requisitions 
that  there  is  not  available  in  the  Government  departments  anywhere 
the  article  which  they  contemplate  purchasing. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Before  they  can  sign  that  statement  it  becomes  neces- 
sarv  for  them,  if  they  tell  the  truth,  to  come  to  your  office? 

Ool.  Hartshorn.  That  is  so. 

Mr.  SissoN.  To  determine  whether  you  have  what  they  need  or  not? 

Col.  Hartshorn.  Yes,  sir. 

ilr.  Cramton.  Your  office  is  in  a  position  to  give  them  that  in- 
formation, to  answer  their  questions  on  that? 

Col.  Hartshorn.  In  so  far  as  surpluses  are  reported. 

Mr.  Cramton.  If  they  wanted  the  information,  they  do  not  have 
to  go  to  your  office.  They  could  get  the  material  from  you  after  21 
days? 

tol.  Hartshorn.  Yes,  sir;  if  we  had  it,  but  we  are  apt  to  sell  it 
aft^r  21.  days,  if  we  can. 

method  of  determining  surplus  property. 

Mr.  SissoN.  There  is  a  disposition  to  hold  anything  they  have,  and 
when  you  want  to  get  that  article  out  of  them  you  have  to  peel  it  off. 
(an  you  make  any  suggestion  to  this  committee  so  that  we  might 
have  some  checking  up  to  determine  how  far  the  stuff  that  they  have 
'•uffht  to  be  declared  surplus  without  having  to  use  too  much  ma- 
'^hinery  to  get  that  information? 

Col.  Hartshorn.  As  I  stated  before  the  legislative  subcommittee 
last  week,  the  main  factor  in  determining  the  amounts  of  supplies  to 
^^  declared  surplus  is  tables  of  organization.  These  tables  of  or- 
ganization, in  turn,  are  based  upon  the  strength  of  the  Army,  as 
indicated  by  legislative  enactment.  If  it  were  definitely  stipulated 
what  the  Army  was  to  consist  of  there  would  be  no  difficulty,  after 
a  time,  in  determining  what  can  or  can  not  be  declared  surplus. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  would  be  easy,  provided  they  did  not  want  to 
hold  too  much. 

Col.  Hartshorn.  That  is  true. 

ilr.  SissoN.  Suppose  I  am  in  charge  of  a  department  of  the  Army. 
I  hare  a  certain  axnount  of  property  on  hand.  It  would  be  perfectly 
natural  for  me — and  I  am  not  censuring  anybody — to  hold  every- 
thing on  earth  that  I  could  in  my  department. 

CoL  Hartshorn.  I  might  state  that  it  is  a  function  of  the  In- 
sjwtor  Greneral  of  the  Army,  in  the  course  of  stated  inspections,  in 
a  routine  way,  to  report  upon  all  the  excess  or  surplus  property  which 
he  finds. 

Mr.  SissoK.  When.that  department  was  before  the  legislative  com- 
axittee  I  asked  th^  general  in  charge  what  function  he  really  did  per- 
form, and  I  am  finding  some  real  service  for  him  now. 

Col.  Hartshorn.  Tnat  has  always  been  one  of  their  functions,  even 
^  ft  snull  way,  before  the  war. 

Hr.  SiMoir.  If  he  should  do  his  duty,  and  Congress  should  deter- 
mine on  an  Army  of  176^000,  or  any  other  number,  it  would  be  his 
<fetjr  to  go  through  the  inventories  of  the  property  of  the  various 
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departments  of  the  Government  and  have  declared  what  ought  to  be 
declared  surplus. 

Col.  Hartshorn.  To  make  his  recommendations  in  the  premises. 

SALES  TO  rOREIGN   GOVERNMENTS. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Do  you  have  any  other  organization. in  the  War  De- 
partment that  sells  to  foreign  Governments,  independent  of  your 
organization?    Is  there  any  organization  of  that  kind  kept  alive? 

Mr.  Morse.  None,  except  that  there  is  still  a  very  small  force  there 
winding  up  the  work  of  the  Parker  Commission. 

Mr.  Slemp.  In  the  language  of  this  item,  the  Secretary  of  War  is 
^'  authorized,  in  his  discretion,  to  sell  to  any  State  or  foreign  Oct- 
ernment  with  which  the  United  States  is  at  peace  at  the  time  of  the 
passage  of  this  act";  do  they  keep  an  orgamzation  down  there? 

Mr.  Morse.  That  is  in  our  office. 

Mr.  Slemp.  You  have  control  of  that  foreign  branch? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Slemp.  So  there  are  two  organizations  for  that  work? 

Mr.  Morse.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Slemp.  There  were  when  they  sold  the  material  to  France, 
were  there  not? 

Mr.  Morse.  There  was  an  organization  that  sold  the  surplus  over- 
seas. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Has  that  been  disbanded? 

Mr.  Morse.  It  was  discontinued,  except  for  a  commissioned  officer 
and  two  or  three  clerks,  who  are  simply  winding  up  the  afFair>. 
Maj.  Pierson  can  tell  you  about  that. 

Mr.  Sle3Ip.  That  will  probably  end  at  the  close  of  this  fis^-al 
vear? 

Mr.  MoRSK.  I  couhl  not  say.  We  are  selling  here  to  foreign  go\  - 
ernnients  more  or  less  all  the  time  through  a  branch  of  our  office  in 
the  director  of  sales  office. 

XI  MBKR   of   SALES   AGENCIKS   IX   THE    WAR  DEPARTMEXT. 

Mr.  AxTHoxY.  To  make  this  perfectly  clear,  and  following  Mr. 
SissonV  (|uestion,  your  office  not  only  has  charge  of  the  sale>  of 
articles  declared  surplus,  officially,  but  each  one  of  the  different  de- 
partments of  the  War  Department  has  a  sjiles  force  that  actually 
sells  its  stuff. 

C\>1.  IIartshorx.  If  I  may  qualify  your  statement  to  the  extent 
that  we  have  supervision  and  coordination  over  those  selling 
agencies. 

Mr.  AxTiioxY.  But  there  is  a  selling  agency  in  each  one  of  the 
different  departments? 

Col.  Hartshorn.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  true.  It  frequently  hap|H»ns 
that  there  are  lots  of  surplus  stores  available  for  sale  in  which  more 
than  one  bureau  is  interested.  In  that  case  it  is  necessary  for  thi> 
office  of  director  of  sales  to  reconcile  the  interests  of  these  bureau^^ 
and  to  a  certain  extent  bring  them  in  accord  on  the  procedure  neces* 
sarv. 
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SALES  OF  FROZEN  BEEF. 

Mr.  Anthony.  A  year  ago  last  July  it  was  stated  that  the  War 
Department  had  65,000,000  pounds,  I  think  it  was,  of  frozen  beef 
in  storage.    Have  you  disposed  of  that? 

Mr.  MORSE.  There  is  no  frozen  beef  for  sale. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  did  you  do  with  the  65,000,000  pounds  of 
frozen  beef  in  storage  a  year  ago  last  July  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  All  the  frozen  beef  that  was  surplus  was  sold.  I  can 
not  tell  you  whether  the  entire  65,000,000  pounds  was  sold  or  not, 
for  as  I  recall  the  figures  available  for  sale  it  was  around  30,000,000 
pounds,  with  the  exception — there  was  one  sale  made  to  the  Belgian 
Government,  and  the  rest  of  it  was  sold. 

Mr.  Anthony  (interposing).  That  was  a  lot  of  25,000,000  pounds 
«)ld  to  the  Belgian  Government,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Morse.  I  think  it  was  15,000^000  pounds.  That  was  some  time 
ago.  They  asked  for  25,000,000  pounds,  but  I  think  we  sold  them 
only  15,000,000  pounds.  We  advertised  that  frozen  beef  in  lots  of 
from  five  to  ten  million  pounds  over  a  series  of  three  or  four  months, 
with  rather  poor  success  in  moving  it  at  the  prices  we  were  willing 
at  (hat  time  to  accept.  Later  in  the  winter,  when  trouble  developed 
on  the  railroads  at  the  time  of  the  switchmen's  strike  in  New  York 
and  some  other  centers,  at  that  time  we  decided  we  would  put  a  fixed 
\tTuv  on  that  frozen  beef  of  approximately,  as  I  recall  the  figures,  of 
W  or  11  cents  a  pound  as  it  was  in  the  freezers,  making  it  available, 
and  we  so  advised  all  of  the  mayors  and  governors  anected  at  that 
time,  and  who  reported  a  serious  food  shortage,  and  the  beef  was 
disposed  of  at  that  price,  so  we  were  told  by  the  Surplus  Property 
Division  of  the  Quartermaster  General's  office.  I  understand  that 
some  of  it  was  purchased  at  that  price  by  some  of  the  packing  houses 
and  resold.    Some  of  it  was  sold  direct  to  the  butchers'  associations. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Do  you  know  about  what  amount  was  sold  to  the 
packers  ? 

Mr.  MoR8£.  No,  sir;  I  do  not,  without  looking  up  the  record. 

Mr.  Cra3iton.  Will  you  put  that  in  the  record  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes,  sir. 

1.  Rpt-ordgf  of  the  Surplu.s  Property  Branch,  Quartermaster  (xeneral's  office, 
ai?  cimtained  in  report  of  Col.  O.  E.  Hunt,  Inspector  General,  dated  October  23, 
IWO,  show  the  following  disposition  of  frozen  tx^ef  l)etween  October  7,  1917,  and 
Jul.v  29,  1920,  during  which  time  all  surplus  beef  was  sold. 

-.  T<»tal  declaration  of  surplus  by  Supplies  Division  was  60,848.122  jxiunds. 
f'rcin  this  withdrawals  for  the  Army  amounted  to  9,4r)0,r>83  pounds ;  balance  to 
''^  disposefl  of.  51,397,539  pounds. 

'"^itles :  Pounds. 

Hwift  &  Co 7,326.581 

Armour  &  C<» 2.925,848 

Morris  &  Co j 552,023 

Ubby,  McNeil  &  Co 1,200.000 

Other  purchasers  in  small  lots 19,211,691 

B^'lgian  Government 15,  OCX).  000 

Mr.  Belmont  Bloch ^ 1, 000,  000 

*HlM»r  purchasers  in  carload  lots  or  remaining  on  hand 3, 007,  402 

From  New  York  depot 258.0(H) 

New  Orleans  Army  retail  store 915, 994 

Total 51. 397, 539 
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SPOILAGE  OF  MEATS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Was  any  of  it  allowed  to  spoil? 

Mr.  M0R8E.  After  it  was  declaimed  surplus,  not  more  than  is  bound 
to  come  alon^  in  the  course  of  events  m  the  freezers.  That  was  a 
relatively  short  period  of  time  after  it  was  turned  over  for  sale  before 
it  was  sold.  1  should  say  the  spoilage  was  very  low.  We  had  a  *rreat 
(leal  of  trouble  in  obtainin^r  butchers  who  knew  how  to  handle  frozen 
beef.  ()utside  of  the  packers,  there  is  almost  no  one  who  has  the 
facilities  for  defreezing  beef  properly.  The  city  of  Cleveland  has 
a  j>ublic  freezer,  and  they  handlea  it  there,  and  they  bought  several 
million  pounds,  and  they  did  it  very  successfully. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Was  there  any  considerable  amount  of  hams  or 
bacon  allowed  to  spoil  before  they  were  sold  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  There  was  one  particular  lot  of  hams  reported  to  us  as 
spoiled  Iwfore  it  was  sold.  That  is  the  only  one  I  have  in  mind. 
But  in  ffeneral,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  there  was  not  any  con- 
siderable quantity  of  either  hams  or  bacon  that  was  allowed  to  s|K)il 
before  it  was  turned  over  and  offered  for  sale. 

Mr.  Anthony.  It  was  reported  that  there  was  one  lot  of  2,000,000 
pounds  of  hams  at  Norfolk  that  were  allowed  to  spoil  before  they 
were  sold,  and  then  they  were  sold  forgrease. 

Mr.  M0R8E.  That  is  not  correct.  Those  hams  were  moldv.  The 
inspection  department  of  the  Quartermaster  Department  had  in- 
spected those  hams  a  very  short  time  before  they  were  sold  and 
reported  to  us  that  they  could  lie  reconditioned,  and  they  were  sold 
at  about  two-thirds  of  the  then  market  price  for  hams,  and  were  sold 
very  mjickly  after  it  wa?  discovered  tnat  they  were  in  that  condi- 
tion. The  people  who  bought  them  claimed,  when  they  got  around  to 
inspect  them,  that  the  inspection  department  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  would  not  allow  them  to  be  sold  us  food,  and  they  have 
been  endeavoring  to  establish  a  claim  on  that  basis  ever  since.  As 
to  what  the  actual  condition  was,  I  can  not  tell  you  more  than  that. 

SCR.\PPIN«  OF  MAC'HrNERY. 

Mr.  Cramton.  I  happened  to  be  in  Ohio  about  the  U)th  of  OctoU»r. 
I  think,  and  I  saw  an  item  in  a  Toledo  paper  that  related  to  the 
dis)K)sition  of  certain  machinery'  in  Toledo.  I  think  it  was  st<H'l 
lathes  and  that  sort  of  machinery,  which  the  news  item  said  wen* 
being  junked  by  I)eing  pounded  to  pieces  by  heavv  e<iuipment.  al- 
though efforts  had  been  made  to' purchase  them.  ^K^hat  have  yon  to 
say  al>out  that  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  If  we  tried  to  answer  every  news  item  in  detail  we 
would  have  our  hands  full. 

But  we  did  have,  of  course,  enormous  (quantities  of  single-pur|x>se 
machine  tools;  in  other  woras,  lathes  built  during  the  war  for  the 
one  purpose  of  turning  shells.  They  were  not  adaptable  to  anything 
else  and  they  could  not,  apparently,*  from  the  investigations  made  by 
the  Ordnance  Department  and  our  own  men,  be  rebuilt  into  a  com- 
mercial article.  There  were  quantities  of  those  that  were  surplu.^.  and 
they  have  been  sold  at  auction  and  by  negotiations,  in  some  instanc^*^ 
for  pretty  close  to  scrap  value,  and  where  they  have  been  sold  for 
scrap  we  liave  endeavored  to  mutilate  them  so  they  would  be  used  a« 
vscrap.  But  the  average  of  the  sale  of  that  class  of  machinery — we 
have  sold  some  of  them  as  machines — but  when  we  have  to  put  them 
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in  the  so-called  scrap  class  the  average  value  we  have  received  for 
those  tools  has  been  aoout  double  the  scrap  value. 

Mr.  C^AMTON.  What  is  the  idea  of  mutilating  expensive  machinery 
like  Uiat :  to  protect  the  manufacturer  t 

Mr.  MoBSE.  To  protect  the  Government,  possibly,  from  expen- 
sive  

Mr.  Crahton  (interposing).  From  an  error  in  judgment? 

Mr.  Morse.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Cramton.  If  the  machines  were  capable  of  use  without  being 
mutilated 

Mr.  Morse  (interposing).  It  is  not  mutilated  until  we  are  sure  it 
is  not  capable  of  use,  and  I  do  not  think  many  of  them  have  been  so 
mutilated;  none  of  them  has  come  to  my  knowledge,  but  there  has 
been  talk  of  whether  it  was  not  possible  when  those  machines  have 
to  be  sold  for  scrap  to  sell  them  as  scrap. 

Mr.  Cramton.  If  the  Government  were  sure  it  was  not  capable  of 
use  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  mutilate  it,  but  if  the  Government 
was  in  error  in  its  judgment  they  would  make  sure  by  mutilating  it? 

Mr.  Morse.  That  is  something  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  say,, 
whether  they  would  or  not.  But  I  know  of  no  machines  that  have 
been  mutilated  in  that  way, 

Mr.  Cramton.  You  have  no  knowledge  of  the  mutilation  of  those 
machines  in  Toledo  ? 

Mr.  Morse.  No.  I  do  know  that  no  standard  or  commercial  machine 
toc)Ls  have  been  mutilated,  and  the  work  that  has  been  done  in  the 
^le  of  machine  tools  has  been  very  well  done.  We  have  transferred 
thousands  of  them  to  the  schools  of  the  country  under  the  so-called 
Caldwell  biU,  and  they  have  been  verv  pleased  with  the  results  in 
almost  every  instance.  They  have  not  been  able  to  get  all  of  the  ma- 
chines they  wanted  because  all  the  schools  want  the  same  class  of 
machines. 

mW'EVTAOE    or    TOTAL    COST    REALIZRI)    FROM    SALES    Or    CANTONMENTS, 

CAMPS,  PLANTS,  I>AND8,  BUTLDTNOS,  ETC. 

ilr.  Slemp.  I  want  to  ask  you  just  one  (question  which  is  not  re- 
lated to  this  particular  subject.  Can  vou  give  us  the  percentage  of 
^alva^e  value  at  the  various  camps  anc^  cantonments  and  plants  that 
you  have  sold,  and  then  divide  that  into  real  estate,  buildmgs,  mate- 
rial, and  so  forth  ?  I  would  like  to  know  how  vou  came  out  on  your 
•lis{)osition  of  the  camps,  cantonments,  and  so  iorth? 

Mr.  Morse.  I  can  not  take  the  sale  of  a  pliant  and  tell  vou  what  we 
^f^  for  the  land  and  for  the  buildmgs.    It  is  a  lump-sum  sale,  and 

those  items  could  not  be  segregated. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Take,  for  example,  the  plant  at  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Mr.  Morse.  That  was  sold  at  one  price. 

Mr.  Slemp.  What  was  the  salvage  value  of  the  buildings  and  of 
the  land?    Didyou  not  estimate  that  in  some  way? 

Mr.  Morse.  There  was  an  estimate  made  on  that,  but  the  only  esti- 
niate  I  had  in  our  office  was  a  bulk  estimate  of  the  total,  but  I  think 
I  can  obtain  that  from  the  Ordnance  Department. 

Mr.  Slemp.  I  suppose  in  most  of  the  plants  that  is  not  possible. 
Most  of  them  were  temporary  structures. 

Mr.  Morse.  Particularlv  the  camns.  All  of  those  orooerties  are 
appraised  before  the  sale  is  completed  by  boards  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment? 
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Mr.  Slemf.  Take  them  as  a  whole.  Take  a  camp  or  cantonment* 
what  percentage  of  the  total  cost  did  you  finally  realize  out  of  the 
plants  ? 

Mr,  Morse.  We  can  give  you  that. 

Mr.  Slemp.  It  was  very  small,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes. 

Mr.  Slemp.  What  was  the  percentage  of  recovery,  taken  all  to- 
gether? 

Mr.  Morse.  Outside  of  the  cantonments 

Mr.  Slemp  (interposing).  Give  us  a  sample  of  the  cantonments 
you  sold. 

Col.  Hartshorn.  About  5  or  10  per  cent,  I  should  say. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Take  Nitro,  what  was  that? 

Mr.  Morse.  The  total  return  from  Nitro  was  14^  per  cent. 

Mr.  Slemp.  That  included  the  material? 

Mr.  Morse.  That  is  the  percentage  of  cost;  that  included  every- 
thing that  was  there  that  was  sold  out  of  there — land,  buildings,  the 
loose  material,  and  the  manufactured  material. 

Mr.  Slemp.  You  practically  could  get  nothing  out  of  the  buildings 
at  all? 

Mr.  Morse.  You  get  practically  nothing  out  of  all  your  facilities, 
such  as  roads,  sewers,  water  works,  and  systems  of  that  kind,  par- 
ticularlv  those  underground. 

Mr.  I^LEMP.  What  about  the  railroads  and  things  of  that  kind  i 

Mr,  Morse.  The  railroad  is  of  pretty  good  salvage  value. 

Mr.  Slemp.  What  did  you  get  out  ot  the  plant  at  Nashville  i 

Mr.  Morse.  About  9  per  cent,  I  think. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Was  the  railroad  included  in  that  9  per  cent? 

Mr.  Morse.  Yes;  it  is  a  relativelv  small  proportion  of  the  <-<>st, 
but  as  it  goes  it  has  a  pretty  good  satvac:e  value. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Of  this  $150,000  you  asked  for  in  the  item  for  i^m- 
tingencies  of  the  Army,  $50,000  is  for  some  other  department  t 

Gen.  Lord.  For  the  regular  contingencies  of  the  Army.  Whih* 
the  director  of  sales  is  here,  I  wish  to  invite  attention  to  the  last 
line  on  page  2,  part  of  the  second  proviso,  "  Provided  further,  Tliat 
the  Secretary  of  War  l)e,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized,  in  his  dis4Te- 
tion,  to  sell  to  any  State  or  foreign  Government  with  which  the 
Ignited  States  is  at  j)eace  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  this  ac't." 
If  we  should  resume  peaceful  relations  with  Germany  after  the  pas- 
sage of  this  act,  this  phraseology  would  prohibit  safes  to  (lermany. 
and  we  thereby  lose  a  good  customer. 

Mr.  ifoRSE.  I  believe  that  could  very  well  be  eliminated,  an<I  v*)u 
might  say,  "  to  sell  to  any  nation  with  whom  we  are  at  peace,*'  The 
original  act  that  was  passed  restri<>ted  our  sales  to  any  (lovemment 
which  was  at  war  with  any  nation  that  we  were  at  war  with,  and  nt 
my  request  they  changed  that  last  year  to  make  it  read  any  natii)n 
with  whom  we  are  at  peace. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  would  be  the  harm  in  simply  saying  to  sell 
to  any  State  or  foreign  Government? 

Mr.  Morse.  Personally,  I  would  like  to  see  it  that  way. 

Gen.  Lord.  It  might  be  amended  to  read  ^  at  the  time  of  the  sale." 

(The  statements  above  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 
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Thursday,  December  16,  19*20. 

war  department  claims  board. 

STATEMENT  OF  COL.  JOHN  A.  HITLL,  CHATHMAW,  ACCOMPANIED 

FIBST  HEITT.  El  T.  BAECO. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Colonel,  is  your  work  allied  with  the  work  of  the 
office  of  the  Director  of  Sales? 

Col.  Hull.  Mainly,  by  our  appropriation  being  under  the  same 
clause.  I  have  more  dealings  with  the  (^hief  of  Finance  than  with 
the  office  of  Director  of  Sales. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  not  get  a  good  deal  of  the  money  necessary 
for  the  conduct  of  your  board  from  other  appropriations? 

Col.  Ht'LL.  Some  of  the  boards  maintain  themselves  entirely. 
What  we  know  as  the  Air  Section  of  the  War  Department  ClainV^ 
Board;  they  maintained  their  organization  themselves,  although 
their  head  is  a  member  of  the  War  Department  Claims  Board,  and 
their  action  is  approved  by  the  Claims  Board.  Also  in  the  field  a 
great  share  of  thte  auditing  now  going  on  is  being  paid  for  by  thr 
Ordnance  Department  because  that  is  the  department  in  which  the 
work  is  being  done. 

PROGRESS   OF   WORK. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Last  year  it  was  stated  by  a  representative  of  that 
board  before  the  Committee  on  Militarv  Affairs,  Mr.  Fairbank>. 
that  the  work  of  your  claims  lK)ard  would  be  practically  finished  by 
June  HO.  1920.  Can  you  tell  us  how  far  the  work  has  progreased  antl 
why  it  has  not  been  cleaned  up  by  the  date  then  set  as  the  tim»» 
when  it  would  be  completed? 

Col.  Hull.  I  took  it  up  the  1st  of  July,  the  date  there  mention*»d 
when  the  work  would  be  completed.  Col.  Fairbanks  left  the  serviro 
on  that  date. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  work  has  been  made  very  hard  an* I 
still  continues  on  account  of  the  optimistic  statements  of  my  pn»- 
decessors.  They  made  no  adequate  provision  for  carrying  on  the 
work  in  a  proper  way  during  this  fiscal  year. 

At  that  time  I  had  Lieut.  Barco,  who  is  here  and  who  was  at  that 
time  the  statistical  officer,  make  a  record  and  set  up  a  correct  d(H*kt*t 
of  the  War  Department  Claims  Board.    I  have  here  his  report  iin<iet 
date  of  December  1,  1920,  which  I  would  like  to  read  to  the  com 
mittee. 

Mr.  Anthony.  If  it  shows  the  number  of  claims  which  have  been 
l)efore  the  board  and  the  number  that  have  been  adjusted  and  the 
numlHM'  ^till  remaining  to  be  adjusted,  I  think  we  would  like  to 
have  it. 

Col.  Uru,.  The  report  says: 

On  July  I.  un!0.  tliere  wt»n»  l»efc>n»  the  War  lH*imrtuient  Clalnut  Boanl  f.»r 
adjiiHtnieiU  apprt>xinmtel.v  2.4410  rontrart  .  Of  thU  number,  1.100  were  f«>mml 
and  infornial  cnmtractH  tak«»n  over  from  the  previous  board:  220  were  cttfteA  on 
mpiieal  to  the  Secretary  of  War;  60  were  patent  cases;  and  IfiOO  were  «;.  o 
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On  November  30,  1920,  there  were  before  the  War  Department  Claims  Board 
for  adjustment  604  contracts.  Of  this  number,  364  were  cases  on  appeal  to  the 
Secretary  of  War ;  60  were  patent  ca^  es ;  and  133  were  G.  O.  cases. 

It  will  be  seen  that  during  the  period  from  July  1  to  November  30  the  various 
sections  of  the  War  Department  Claims  Board  eliminated  approximately  1,800 
cwitracts.  In  other  words,  75  per  cent  of  the  cases  which  were  on  hand  July  1, 
1930,  were  eUminated  by  November  30,  1920. 

I>i!ring  this  period  awards  amounting  to  $38,443,000  were  made  on  617  con- 
tracts, the  uncompleted  portion  of  which  was  $268,721,000.  A  net  saving  of 
l:»>J2T8,000  was  effected.  The>e  contracts  were,  therefore,  settled  at  a  rate  of 
h:;  rfnts  on  the  dollar. 

Mr.  Anthony.  All  this  work  has  been  carried  on  in  pursuance  of 
v^hat  is  known  as  the  Dent  Act? 

Col.  Hull.  Part  of  it  comes  under  the  Dent  Act,  while  part  of 
the  claims  were  under  formal  contracts.  Some  of  the  cases  come  to 
the  appraisal  section  under  the  national  defense  act,  where  we  com- 
nian*  leered  supplies.     The  claims  arise  in  every  conceivable  way. 

ifr.  AxTHONY.  How  long  is  it  going  to  take  you  to  clear  up  the 
•I'M-ket  ? 

(ol.  Hull.  The  appraisal  section  in  its  last  report  showed  that 
there  were  133  so-called  General  Order  cases.  That  is  work  which 
the  Army  has  always  done  and  it  will  continue  Of  course  we  have 
iia^l  an  increased  amount,  due  to  the  enlarged  activity  of  the  Army. 
^vime  of  these  cases  are  still  coming  in.  From  the  establishment  of 
^ie  cantonments  and  the  cleaning  out  of  the  cantonments  and  the 
^irious  camps.  In  other  words,  if  we  utilize  real  estate  in  connec- 
^•••n  with  any  of  our  installations,  a  case  arises. 

CURRENT  EXPENSES  TO  DATE. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  has  been  the  cost  to  the  Government  of  the 
'  ['♦.'nition  of  the  War  Department  Claims  Board  so  far  during  the 
I/^^ent  fiscal  year? 

Lieut.  Barco.  I  have  included  in  that  the  cost  of  the  salaries  of  all 
ilf  commissioned  officers,  and  therefore  the  cost  of  the  salary  of  the 
As^iitant  Secretary  of  War  also  appears  there,  although  he  gives  a 
verv  small  amount  of  time.  The  same  is  true  with  the  Director  of 
^^upplies.  Gen.  Wright,  who  from  necessity  gives  a  very  small  amount 
of  time,  whose  salary  is  carried  in  the  cost.  The  total  cost  was 
i>29.T58.49.     I  have  a  comparative  statement. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  period  does  that  cover? 

Lieut.  Barco.  From  July  1  to  October  31. 

llr.  .Uthony.  Of  the  present  year? 

Lieat.  Barco.  Yes.  sir. 

(The statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 
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Operation  cost  of  War  Department  Claims  Board  and  all  subsidiary  seoHons, 
with  ratio  of  cost  to  amounts  involved  in  settlements  effected. 


Date  up  to,  or  montli 


13  months  up  to  Dec. 

31.1919  (a) 

18  months  up  to  June 

30. 1920  (a). 

10  months  up  to  July 

31, 1920(a) 

20  months  up  to  Aug. 
31, 1930  (a). 


s 

a. 

o  * 


-^  fi 


a. 


*ii 


31  months  up  to  Sept. 

30, 1930  (a). 

33  months  up  to  Oct. 

31, 1030  (a> 

June  30, 1920 

4  months  up  to  Oct. 

31,1930 


S8,5M,909.26 

10,952,300.87 

11,123,000.70 

11,37&,3.53.05 

11,380,914.03 

ll,473,9fi9.3A 
302,926.71 

530,758.40 


lis 

|a« 


II 
Jil 


$1,031, 794,821. 7.'i  a  44 

3,10^,651,146.07  a  3 

3, 170,820,668. 13|  0.9" 

3,382,546,757.14  0.34 

3,300,322,135.22  0.35 


ti 


•So 


t 


& 


§ 


11 


3,8.W,874,6S4. 
104,202,107. 


63 


250,223,508.56 


0.34 


78    ai8 


a  21 


a 


o-s 

I 


I 


I 


8a 

PI 


$1,748,041,784.18 
2,690,286,705.281    a  41 
2,757,476,633.96 
2,848,107,790.161    a  40 
2,862,600,085.981    a  40 


2,912,465,898.85 


138,436,148.39     a  22 


213,229,193.57 


a  39 


0.34 


1 

a 

i 

a 

9  . 

^ 
&§ 

I 


e 
•< 


e  fi^ 


nil 
III! 

!|! 

;»-♦•  a 

fi   «- 
e-fi 


0.49{$283,336,76.VS6  3  d8 

434,474,989.94  2.:^ 

a  40(488, 404,. 'KB.  S3  {  2..H 

450,499,507.13  X  r> 

462, 773,. 598. 39J  X46 


473,415,903.94     3  C 
22,736,655.40,    l.j:t 

88,941,004.00     l.JI 


NoTB.— The  sum  of  columns  5  and  7  does  not  equal  column  3  (or  the  reason  that  column  7  incltidr>  part  i* 
pajrments. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Where  do  those  costs  come  in  t 

Lieut.  Barco.  They  are  the  salaries 

Mr.  Anthony.  Leaving  out  the  salaries  of  the  commissioned  offi- 
cers, because  they  are  taken  care  of  in  other  appropriations,  what 
are  the  main  items  of  the  expense,  and  also  deducting  the  salaries  of 
any  officers  taken  care  of  by  the  Government  otherwise  ? 

Col.  Hi'LL.  For  the  month  of  October  the  following  detailed  state- 
ment of  expense  is  submitted : 
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Operation  cost  of  War  Department  Claims  Board  and  all  boards  under  its 

jurisdiction  for  month  of  October,  X920, 


I 

Salaries  of 

civilian 

personnel. 

Traveling 

expenses  of 

civilian 

personnel. 

Office 
rental  and 

other 
overhead. 

Other 
expenses. 

Total, 

War  Depwtment  Claims  Board 

• 

M,  490. 94 

2,671.76 

1,343.36 

3,320.35 

833.33 

S4.4<N>.04 

Appeal  section 

2, 571. 76 

Apxnialsfiotion^..    .  .     

1,343.36 

(>r4nanceii6Ctioii^..    ...     

3. 320. 26> 

rurdttw Boction ••... 

833.33 

Total 

13,560.64 

12. 559. 64 

iivopiiattai,  Air  Service  of  the  Army, 
Aisenrice 

13,923.60 

1.050.46 

100.00 

200.00 

15.373.99 

Apffoplatiiii,  Ordziaiiee  Service,  1931  (pay 

cJmealh«lp,etc.): 
Or^paim,  fleld. 

23,631.34 

3,170.63 

1,066.33 

1,680.46 

37,447.65 

Appropriaiton,  Qnartemiaster  General,  1031: 

367.60 
300.00 

306.67 

367.60 

'Ti'vLaM  Miction.  ......•...............>> 

10.00 

"**2,"334."56" 
613.34 

370.00 

30.00 
4.00. 

336.67 

Appeal 

3,338.6& 
613.34 

^raratel.  .               

Total 

984.17 

34.00 

3,046.80 

3,905.06 

Ki^MM'  section 

60.00 
116.00 

10.00 

6.00 

75.00 

Sfxia]  Corn  aection 

116.00 

Total 

178.00 

10.00 

6.00 

101.00 

Grand  total 

50,134.66 

3,331.08 

1,180.83 

4,833.36 

60,377.31 

Mr.  AiTTHONY.  How  much  of  the  $100,000  in  this  item  will  your 
'^laim  board  expend  ? 

CoL  Hull.  Of  this  proposed  amount  for  the  fiscal  ^ear  1922  I  made 
&&  estimate  in  October  that  there  should  be  a  permissive  authorization 
for  the  Secretary  of  War  to  spend  in  the  neighborhood  of  $60,000. 
I  think  that  was  cut  by  the  committee  which  revised  the  estimates. 
That  was  purely  permissive  and  was  put  in  there,  as  it  was  impossible 
10  state  at  that  time  what  the  progress  of  the  work  would  be.  It  was 
^Ijou/rht  that  the  Secretary  of  War  should  have  the  authority  to  em- 
I'loy  such  accountants  or  clerks  as  necessary  on  the  cases  that  might 
'« e.\Unt  on  June  30, 1921. 


CIVILIAN  EMPLOYEES. 


Mr.  Anthony.  Is  your  board  employing  the  services  of  any  civilian 
"Seers  at  this  time? 

,  f'ol.  Hull.  Yes ;  amon^  them  we  have  Mr.  Van  Fossen,  who  is  a 
'**yer;  Mr.  Clark,  who  is  a  lawyer;  and  Mr.  Purrington,  who  is  a 
|?^er;  and  also  two  examiners,  who  are  lawyers,  with  the  Ordnance 
pepartment.  On  account  of  their  special  knowledge  their  knowledge 
is  of  great  value  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  they  paid  on  a  per  diem  or  an  annual  salarv 
'tsis? 

("ol.  Hull.  All  the  per  diem  men  have  been  discharged. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  What  are  the  annual  salaries  of  these  lawyers  ( 
Col.  Hull.  Van  Fossen  gets  $6,000.    My  recollection  is  that  Mr. 
O'Brien  gets  $3,000,  and  there  are  one  or  two  examiners  at  $1,800  each. 

COMPLETION  OP  WORK. 

0 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  your  judgment  as  to  the  length  of  time  it 
will  take  you  to  wind  up  this  work? 

Col.  Hull.  The  work  progressed  very,  very  rapidly  in  August. 
At  that  time  I  had  great  hopes  that  the  job  would  be  completed  at 
a  very  early  date.  'Hie  work  this  month  has  progressed  very  slowly, 
and  I  was  surprised  to  find  that  one  of  the  largest  contractors,  when 
given  orders  to  present  his  claim  this  month,  declined  to  do  so  an<I 
demanded  the  right  not  to  formulate  his  claim  before  the  15th  of 
February.    That  was  the  United  States  Cartridge  Co. 

Mr.  Slem p.  What  is  the  limit  of  time  on  that ;  when  do  they  have  to 
file  claims? 

Col.  Hull.  Under  the  Dent  Act  by  June  30,  1919,  but  the  time 
for  a  formal  contract  is  six  years. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  this  one  you  speak  of  a  formal  contract? 

Col.  Hnju.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  have  no  way  of  compelling  them  to  submit 
their  claims  in  order  to  bring  about  an  early  adjustment  ? 

Col.  Hull.  The  only  pressure  I  could  exert  is  this:  I  have  an- 
nounced that  the  work  of  the  board  can  not  continue,  that  it  was  not 
the  intention  of  the  War  Department  to  keep  the  board  sitting  there 
unless  it  had  something  to  do,  and  furthermore  that  the  appropria- 
tion which  has  been  available  to  pay  the  awards  will  expire,  unless 
Congress  acts,  on  the  30th  of  June. 

^fi.  Slemp.  1921? 

Col.  Hull.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Then  they  will  have  to  go  before  the  Court  of  Claims? 

Col.  Hill.  They  will  have  to  come  to  Congress  to  get  an  addi- 
tional appropriation? 

Mr.  Slemp.  Or  go  to  the  Court  of  Claims. 

Col.  Hull.  They  could  go  to  the  accounting  officer  of  the  Treas- 
ury  

Mr.  Slemp.  I  suppose  they  could  make  an  agreement  with  tlie 
War  Department  as  to  the  amount  and  come  to  Congress  for  an 
appropriation?^ 

Col.  Hill.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  inconceivable  to  me  why  some  of  the 
busine&s  men  of  the  country  are  doing  this  sort  of  thing,  es|)ecially 
when  the  appropriations  are  to  cease  on  the  JiOth  of  June.  I  do  n«)t 
understand  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  Cartridge  Co. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  show  that  the  total  cost  to  the  Government  for 
this  work  in  October  was  $86,045.34  for  the  conduct  of  all  these 
claims  boards.  Can  you  separate  the  salaries  of  the  commissioned 
personnel  and  show  what  the  actual  cost  of  your  civilian  organiza- 
tion is? 

Col.  Hull.  Very  easily. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  what  it  will  be  for  the  next  ti^al  year? 

Col.  Hi'll.  The  trouble  in  connection  with  the  next  fiscal  year  i< 
that  therp  is  no  man  on  earth  who  can  estimate  what  condition  t\w 
new  Secretary'  of  War  is  going  to  find. 
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Mr.  StEMp.  The  14  per  cent  in  your  saving  is  only  for  this  fiscal 
vear? 

Col.  Hull.  Yes. 

Mr.  Slemp.  That  is  only  about  1  per  cent  higher  than  that  in  the 
previous  settlement. 

Col.  Hull.  That  is  easily  explained  by  the  fact  that  there  were  a 
^at  many  terminated  for  a  nominal  consideration.  There  were  also 
a  ?reat  number  totally  rejected,  while  the  cases  that  have  stood 

Mr.  Slesip.  They  were  the  hard  nuts  to  crack? 

Col.  Hull.  They  were  worse  than  that.  They  have  been  in  the 
hopper  and  sifted  until  a  great  many  of  these  are  paid  up  to  a  con- 
siderable amount. 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  other  words,  the  last  ones  have  been  the  ones 
that  have  resisted  the  tentative  offers  of  settlement  made  by  the 
( laims  Board  and  you  have  given  them  increased  allowances  largely. 

Col.  Hull.  It  means  if  you  can  not  agree  with  the  man  in  the 
'"^trinning  as  to  an  approximately  fair  settlement  you  have  to  in- 
vestigate and  by  auditing  and  searching  try  to  ascertain  the  truth. 

ECONOMY. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  the  operation  of  these 
'  luims  boards,  that  they  are  saving  the  Government  money  over  what 

•"I'l  1^  the  result  if  they  went  to  the  Court  of  Claims? 

Col.  Hull.  As  operating  now,  I  most  emphatically  think  so. 

Mr.  Slemp.  The  cost  to  the  Government  in  defending  a  suit  of  that 
kind  would  be  considerable  ? 

Col.  Hull.  Yes ;  and  it  is  not  fair  to  a  lot  of  these  men  to  throw 
their  cases  into  court  unless  they  are  grasping.  A  lot  of  these  men 
are  perfectly  fair  and  they  are  willing  to  do  business  with  the  Gov- 
ernment fairly,  though  the  condition  to-day  is  different  from  what 
it  WAS  at  the  inception.  At  the  beginning  of  the  work  of  these  boards 
^f  had  a  condition,  where,  if  the  War  Department  had  not  acted, 
Ton  would  almost  have  had  a  financial  panic. 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  these  settlements  you  eliminated  all  probable 
profits? 

Col.  Hull.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  all  problematical  losses? 

Col.  Hull.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  they  have  been  settled  on  a  brass-tack  basis? 

C(»l.  Hi'tx.  We  have  tried  to  settle  them  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Anthony.  On  the  basis  of  the  cost  of  the  contract  to  the  man 
^ijomade  it  with  the  Government? 

Ci)l.  Hull.  I  think  there  is  no  man  connected  with  the  service 
tfi-ihy  who  does  not  try  to  make  a  fair  settlement,  but  one  that  is 
•vfII  within  what  the  Government  would  lose  if  it  was  litigated. 

BRANCH   district   BOARDS. 

Mr.  vSlemp.  Does  your  organization  have  branch  organizations 
known  as  district  claims  boards  throughout  the  United  States  ? 

Col.  Hull.  At  one  time  the  claims  work  had  about  57  branch  dis- 
trict boards,  etc.,  scattered  over  the  United  States.  At  one  time 
these  branches  were  more  or  less  independent.    The  effort  has  been 
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to  consolidate  them  and  unify  the  work,  especially  as  they  would  die 
down,  when  a  consolidation  would  be  more  economical,  and  to-day 
there  is  only  the  War  Department  Claims  Board. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Located  in  Washington? 

Col.  Hull.  Located  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Slemp.  You  are  spending  at  the  rate  of  a  million  and  a  half 
dollars  a  year  to  run  that  board,  if  I  understand  it  correctly ;  $500,000 
for  four  months  is  $125,000  a  month,  and  that  would  be  a  million  and 
a  half  for  a  year. 

Col.  Hull.  The  expenses  for  each  month  are  going  down. 

Mr.  Slemp.  You  had  $86,000  in  October.  That  is  on  ^  basis  of  a 
million  dollars  a  year. 

Col.  Hull.  It  is  less  than  that  now. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Does  your 'estimate  for  next  year  take  all  the  things 
you  are  spending  money  for  now  into  consideration  ? 

Col.  Hull.  No.  At  one  time,  in  September,  1919,  there  was  in 
the  neighborhood  of  8,000  men  engaged  in  claim  work.  On  Novem- 
ber 1  01  this  year  there  were  342,  and  by  glancing  over  the  list  you 
will  find  a  number  whose  work  was  only  incidental.  For  instance, 
we  carried  at  that  time  four  officers  of  Engineers,  who  constitute  the 
Engineers'  board.  They  are  still  carried  in  case  anjrthing  should 
turn  up  from  the  Engineer  Department ;  but  the  Engineers'  docket 
is  100  per  cent  clean.  They  have  no  cases  that  I  know  of.  Those 
four  officers  have  been  engaged  in  the  last  four  months  exclusively 
on  work  connected  with  u\e  Engineer  Department  in  Washington, 
except  that  during  that  time  they  have  had  probably  four  or  five 
meetings.  They  are  carried  at  the  expense  of  the  claims  work, 
although  they  have  met  onlv  two  or  three  times.  They  are  valuable 
to  us  in  case  we  should  need  them.    That  is  an  extreme  case. 

Mr.  Slemp.  You  were  spending  at  the  rate  of  a  million  and  a  half 
dollars  during  this  fiscal  year,  and  you  are  asking  for  only  $50,(KK) 
for  the  next  nscal  year. 

Col.  Hull.  That  large  expenditure  is  on  the  basis  of  the  prior 
expenditures.  But  the  cost  during  this  month  is  much  less,  and  next 
month  it  will  probably  be  only  half  of  that. 

ESTIMATE   FOR  CIVILIAN   ASSISTANTS. 

Mr.  Slemi'.  So  you  can  get  along  next  year  with  $ri(),(KK)? 

(^ol.  HiXL.  That  is  for  our  civilian  assistants. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Do  you  get  any  other  money  out  of  any  other  appn>- 
priation  i 

Col,  Hull.  The  officers  are  paid  out  of  the  Army  appn>priation 
bill.  I  have  done  away  with  all  the  high-price  civilians  exce|>t  fi>ur 
or  five  of  them. 

Mr.  Slemp.  In  regard  to  the  uncontested  claims,  you  have  Govern- 
ment reports  on  file  in  regard  to  all  of  those? 

Col.  Hull  Not  all  of  them. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Will  you  be  able  to  complete  all  of  that  work  by  thf 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  with  the  present  force,  so  that  the  Govern- 
ment will  know  its  own  attitude  in  regard  to  these  claims f 

Col.  Hull.  Except  some  of  the  old  cases  where  we  may  want  a 
reaudit  and  where  we  may  discover  a  condition  that  makes'it  highly 
advisable  to  reaudit 
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Mr.  Slemp.  So  far  as  the  Government  can  go,  either  to  settle  or  to 
show  what  its  attitude  is,  you  can  get  all  that  work  done  by  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year? 

Col.  Hull.  I  hope  to,  with  the  exception  of  some  reauditing  that 
mty  be  necessary. 

Mr.  Slehp.  The  money  has  been  reserved  for  the  payment  of  all 
these  claims  out  of  a  previous  appropriation? 

Col.  Hull.  Out  of  the  war  appropriation. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Have  you  prepared  a  statement  as  to  the  amount  of 
money  that  would  revert  to  the  Treasury  ? 

Col.  Hull.  We  can  not  do  that  until  tne  end  of  June. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Could  you  do  it  as  of  date  of  the  1st  of  December? 
You  are  getting  down  nearly  to  the  bottom.  You  could  calculate 
that  on  the  14  per  cent  basis  and  make  an  estimate. 

Col.  Hull.  If  you  could  calculate  on  a  basis  of  15  per  cent,  or 
lo\  per  cent 

Mr.  Slemp.  I  think  Congress  ought  to  insist  upon  the  reservation 
proposition  being  cleaned  up  completely  and  enough  money  reserved 
on  a  15  per  cent  basis  to  complete  all  of  these  informal  and  other 
contracts  by  the  1st  of  July,  and  if  they  do  not  appear  then  let  them 
^  to  the  Court  of  Claims  or  come  to  Congress. 

RESERVATIONS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  do  you  mean  by  reservation  ? 

Mr.  Slemp.  The  money  which  has  been  reserved  by  this  appropria- 
tion out  of  which  they  can  pay  the  claims  as  they  arise. 

Col.  Hull.  That  reverts  to  the  Treasury  on  the  30th  of  June  un- 
less Congress  acts.    It  is  only  reappropriated  for  one  year. 

Mr.  Slemp.  We  ought  to  get  it  cleared  up  before  tnat.  so  that  you 
^ill  know  what  your  obligations  will  be  next  year. 

Mr.  Anthony.  During  the  next  fiscal  year  where  will  you  get  the 
money  to  pay  these  claims? 

Col.  Hull.  They  would  have  to  come  to  Congress  for  it. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  you  asking  for  any  money  for  that  purpose  ? 

Col.  Hull.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  It  will  be  dependent  upon  the  future  action  of  Con- 
j?ress? 

Col.  Hull.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Will  there  be  a  considerable  unexpended  balance? 

Gen.  Lord.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  wish  you  would  make  your  statement  complete  as 
to  the  operations  of  the  claims  board.  You  can  put  that  in  the 
record. 

C'oL  Hull.  A  full  report  has  been  made  to  Congress  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  dated  December  4,  1920.  I  have  a  statement  of  the 
<>peration  cost  of  the  War  Department  claims  board  which  I  think 
>ou  would  like  to  have,  and  a  summary  of  the  reports  of  settlement 
^>f  contract  adjustments  up  to  date,  which  gives  a  complete  summary 
^f  the  operations.  I  can  also  give  you  a  very  short  abstract  of  the 
*^te  of  our  docket  at  the  end  of  each  month,  from  June  30,  1920,  to 
November  30,  1920. 
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Operation  cost  of  M^ar  Departtnent  Claims  Board  and  a/t  hoards  under  <7x 

jurisdiction  for  month  of  October,  1920, 


Salaries 
of  com- 
missioned 
and  civilian 
personnel 


$8,640.94 

10,626.76 

5.411.09 


War  DefMurtmentCUOms  Board...: 

Appeal  seotion 

Appraisal  section 

Air  Service  section i  15,190.90 

Chemical  Warfare  section  1 

Construction  section 467.  .'>0 

Enfdineer  section 210.00 

Ordnance  section  * 31,F37.00 

Purdiase  section 2, 490. 21 

Signal  Corps  .ection |  481.40 

Transportation .•)7i.  67 


Traveling 
expenses 
of  com- 
missioned 
and  civilian 
personnel 


S300.00 

214.94 

1,0-0.46 


W.  00 

2,5?9.00 

15.90 


Total. 


75,928.37 


4,095.29 


Offlop 

rentab 

and  other 

overhead. 


•4.00 


Other 
expenses   i 
entering 
into  claim. 


Total. 


100.00 


S2,324  55 
612.34 
200  00 


<8,64I).H 

13,155.3] 

6, 239.. '7 

1ft.  M'  M 


I  .«.00 

1,06*1.33  '       1,6S0.46 
'  10.00 


20  00  I 


■I 


w.:  ••1 

270  '^1 
2.*lfi.  Hi 


1,189.33)       4.^32.35         •»6.0*:«  M 


1  No  costs. 


« For  details  see  Exhibit  K  attached. 


Summary  report  of  contracts  and  agreements  requiring  settlement  or  adjust- 

ment,  Nov.  30,  1920. 


Section. 


Ordnance 

Purchase 

Air  Service 

Engineer 

Imperial  Munitiona  Board. 

Chemical  Warftee 

Signal  Corps 

Construction 

Appeal: 

Dent 

0.0 

Appraisal: 

Dent 

O.O 

Secretary  of  War 

Patent 

Tranmrtation 

Classification 


June  30. 


346 

115 

251 

2 

15 

9 

40 

19 

185 
19 

74 
977 
220 
>(H) 


July  31.  '  Aug.  31.  !  Sept.  30. 


Oct.  31. 


1" 


334 

73 

218 

2 

8 

2 

31 

25 


323 

47 

115 

1 

3 

2 

21 

16 


(«) 


272 

41 

70 

1 

3 


6 
11 


0) 


Ml 
35 
55 

I 
3 


3 
II 


Nov.  »i 


3» 


(ii 


I  •  1 


0) 
0) 


ToUl. 


2,332 


168 

151 

18 

13 

53 

45  • 

631 

286  1 

196 

189 

>60 

S60 

(») 

(») 

(«) 

(») 

1,819 

1,272 

47 
9 

': 

35 

31 

ITS 

151 

178 

93 

«60 

'm 

o\ 

(') 

(«) 

(M 

r. 


906 


714 


Net  reduction. 


513 


547 


styti 


192 


1 
1 


-  -( 

ul 


>  None. 


>  Estimated. 


Sumtnary  report  of  settlements  of  cfmtrads  and  adjustments  of  agreements  up 

to  A'or.  27,  1920. 


Formal.... 
Infomia]  ^ 


Number  of 
contracts  and 
agreements  .sub- 
mitted for  settle- 
ment or  adjust- 
ment. 


Estimated  obU- 
gallons  on  sus- 
pended contracts 
and  agreements 
outstanding  at 
time  of  curtail- 
ment. 


Numlferof 
contracts  and 
agreements  set- 
tled or  adjusted 
to  date. 


5 

That  portittci  •»' 
obUi^tioa*  «• 
j  time  of  curtau- 
I  ment  €«r4itm^  ' 

which  retete^  (• 

contract*,  eli  . 

settled  to  dat» 
I     (coittmn  I 


Toul. 


■1 


I9.0M   11,801,215.660.19 
'7.03.1  •  1.8»«.7B6,930..'i2  ' 

2*1.117     3.786.011.60^.71  \ 


19.(00 .  n.rii.xi.^i  4i 

6,716  •    l.MS.(m  H'T  I\ 


XV  746     a.im. '1)1 


These  ammmu  have  been  approved  for  payment  on  the  mnalning  rontiarts  and  agfermrri"  R'«    1 
prooesR  of  sett  lenient  or  adju.«iment . 
:  r  nder  act  of  Congiwv  of  Mar.  2, 1919. 
'  In  additioQ,  therv  ar»  l,.^f96  cUims  upon  which  relief  ha.^  been  denied. 
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i>atamary  report  of  settlements  of  contracts  and  ailJuHtntents  of  agreements  up 

to  Nov,  27,  iP2a— Continued. 


Fcrma] 

iGformil'. 


Total. 


6 


Amount  ap- 
proved for  pay 
ment  in  final  set- 
tlement or  final 
adja«tment  to 
date. 


1224, 277, 418.55 
230,572,707.20 


4.54,S50,125.75 


PercCTtageof 
amount  ap- 
proved for  pay- 
ment (column'6) 
to  outstanding 
obligations  under 
contracts  and 
claims  settled 
or  adjusted 
(coliunn  &). 


12.9 
13.9 


13.4 


Amoimt  ap- 
proved (or  pay- 
ment on  partul 
.settlements  or 
partial  awards. 


»$12,6.'''8.9R8.52 
U2, 424;  376. 38 


25,013,364.90 


Savines  eflected 
by  final  pavments 
apFroved  (col- 
umn 6)  in  can- 
cellation of  out- 
standing obliga- 
tions of  contracts, 
etc.  settled  (col- 
umn 5). 


$1,517,0S6,2(M.90 
1,431,465,400.16 

2,94^,5.51,604.96 


'  These  amounts  liave  been  approved  for  payment  on  the  remaiiUng  contracts  and  agreements  now  in 
process  of  settlement  or  adjustment. 
•  rnder  act  of  Ccngresa  of  Mar.  2, 1919. 

Gen.  Lord.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  estimate  is  made  up  of  three  dif- 
ferent activities.  Fifty  thousand  dollars  covers  the  first  16  lines  of 
the  item  for  the  usual  contingent  expenses  of  the  Army.  The  totals 
submitted  by  the  War  Department  Claims  Board  and  the  Director 
of  Sales  were  in  excess  of  $100,000,  and  that  makes  up  the  balance. 
The  Secretary  of  War  reduced  that  to  $100,000  and  figured  that  he 
would  keep  the  expenses  within  that  amount,  so  the  $100,000,  if  it 
is  given,  will  eventually  be  apportioned  to  these  two  activities  by  the 
.V<Tetary  of  War,  according  to  what  he  considers  their  needs. 


Thursday,  December  16,  1920. 


SETTLEMENT  OF   FOREIGN   CLAIMS. 


STATEMEHT  OF  MAT.  £.  B.  PIEBSON,  ASSISTANT  CHIEF,  EZTEBNAL 
XELATIOirS  SECTION,  STTFPIY  DIVISION,  GENESAL  STAFF. 


Mr.  Anthont.  Major,  your  section,  I  believe,  has  charge  of  the 
work  of  making  settlements  in  connection  with  the  operations  of  the 
so-called  Parker  Board,  in  France? 

Maj.  PnEKsoK.  My  principal  duties  are  to  answer  any  inquiries  re- 
£:arding  the  settlements  made  by  the  United  States  Liquidation  Com- 
mission of  the  War  Department,  the  special  representative  of -the 
Secretary  of  War,  and  the  allied  activities,  for  which  they  made 
^Qtracts  with  various  foreign  Governments  relating  to  the  claims 
arising  from  the  present  war. 

Mr.  Akthont.  And  in  connection  with  sales  of  property? 

Maj.  PosRSON.  Sales  made  by  the  liquidation  commission  of  sur- 
plus property  abroad. 

ESTIMATED    EXPENDITITRE. 

Mr.  Akthony.  How  much  of  this  appropriation  does  your  sec- 
tion intend  to  use  out  of  this  $100,000? 

Maj.  PiEBsoN.  A  very  small  amount.  We  have  two  clerks  at  $3,000 
a  year  each,  and  two  clerks  at  $1,300  a  year  each,  that  we  have  retained 
^  a  very  necessary  thing. 
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PRESENT  DUTIES. 

Mr.  Anthony.  All  of  the  real  business  has  been  transacted  and 
you  simply  are  maintaining  the  records  and  answering  inquiries? 

Maj.  PiERsoN.  And  there  are  a  few  contracts  that  require  th< 
figures  for  their  final  determination,  and  when  those  figures  hav< 
been  determined  it  requires  the  actual  closing  up  of  that  particular 
contract. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is,  the  Governments  abroad  may  contest  som< 
clause  of  the  contract  that  requires  interpretation  ?  • 

Maj.  PiERsoN.  There  are  certain  contracts — ^there  was  a  recent  on^ 
where  there  were  certain  items  intended  to  be  covered  by  the  con 
tract  as  awarded  by  the  War  Court  of  Claims  of  Great  Britain,  am 
it  was  decided  that  it  was  the  best  policy  to  let  them  decide  th< 
amount  for  which  we  would  be  liable  lor  the  use  of  certain  proi>ei'ty 
and  when  that  was  determined  we,  knowing  that  it  would  be  Ii*si 
than  a  certain  figure  that  would  have  to  be  paid  by  the  War  Depart 
ment,  could  give  exact  information. 

CLAIMS  PENDING. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Your  division  is  passing  on  claims  by  various  (iov 
emments  for  the  use  of  property  oy  the  United  States  during  thi 
war? 

Maj.  PiERSoN.  Both  property  and  personal  damages. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Have  you  any  considerable  amount  of  such  claim 
still  i)ending? 

Maj.  PiERsoN.  There  are  certain  claims  that  have  been  pi-esentetl 
on  which  preliminary  examination  has  been  made,  that  pertain  priu 
cipally  to  damas^es  to  scows  and  vessels  in  the  various  harbor^  «* 
France  and  England — principally  France — that  were  due  to  certaii 
collisions  during  the  war. 

OBUGATIONrt  ASSUMED   BY   FRANCE  AND  ENGIJiND. 

Mr.  Anthony.  But,  in  the  settlement  which  the  Parker  Comnm 
sion  made  with  the  French  (Jovemment,  the  French  Government  as 
sumed  liability  for  the  payment? 

Maj.  PiERHON.  They  aid*. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Ami  in  England  we  have  already  iiegotiate^l  hiii 
arranged  for  the  settlement  of  the  claims  i 

Maj.  PiERSON.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anthony.  But  there  have  been  some  that  have  crop|>e4l  «! 
since  the  other  board  completed  its  work,  and  your  board  has  worke 
on  that? 

Maj.  PiBBflON.  Yes.  Many  claims  come  to  the  attention  of  the  i  t<M 
emment  of  the  United  States  as  individual  claims  which  are  reall 
included  in  these  contracts,  and  a  proper  reference  and  examinmtio 
of  the  record  is  necessary  so  that  no  error  is  made  in  informing  a 
individual  of  the  actual  status  of  his  claim  against  the  United  Slat^ 
or  against  the  foreign  governments. 
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RETENTION  OF  TWO  CLERKS. 

Mr.  Cra  MTON.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  you  had  two  clerks  at 
.<3.tK)0each? 

Maj.  PiERsoN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cr.vmton.  What  sort  of  clerks  are  those  ? 

Maj.  PiERsoN.  One  of  them  is  the  man  who  was  the  chief  clerk  of 
Judge  Parker's  commission,  and  because  of  his  familiarity  with  the 
records  we  considered  it  essential  that  he  should  be  retained.  The 
'^ther  one  was  connected  with  the  office  of  the  special  representative 
of  tlieoecretary  of  War.  He  is  an  accountant  by  profession,  and  it 
is  necessary  in  many  cases  to  test  the  figures  when  our  examinations 
are  made,  and  the  qualifications  of  those  two  men  are  very  essential 
in  the  examination  of  the  records. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Do  you  see  any  necessity  for  keeping  those  men  during 
the  next  fiscal  year? 

Maj.  PiERsoN.  I  think  it  is  essential,  unless  the  Government  is 
L'ijinjT  to  cease  examining  into  the  inquiries  which  are  made. 

Mr,  Cramton.  Is  it  not  possible  to  secure  the  services  of  an  ac- 
^'HHitant  otherwise,  for  the  very  occasional  use  you  have? 

Maj.  Pierson.  The  occasional  use  of  an  accountant  would  be  abso- 
lutely of  no  value,  unless  he  is  familiar  with  the  records  and  can  find 
them.  Otherwise  he  would  be  of  no  value  in  there  at  all.  Then,  too, 
fii>  (hities  are  not  only  those  of  an  accountant,  but  his  familiarity 
•vith  the  records  of  the  special  representative  of  the  Secretary  of 
^Var  makes  him  valuable  as  a  file  clerk. 

Mr.  Slemp.  We  have  no  claims  of  foreign  Governments? 

Maj.  Pierson.  There  are  no  claims  not  covered  by  agreement  of 
simie  kind. 

Mr.  Slemp.  But  you  would  refer  those  claims,  would  you  not,  writ- 
ii;r  a  letter  saying  the  letter  of  the  claimant  had  been  received  and 
referred  ? 

Maj.  Pierson.  It  requires  the  search  of  12  truck  loads  of  records  to 
nnd  out  whether  that  claim  has  been  considered  by  the  War  Depart- 
aient  or  not. 

Mr.  Cramton.  If  one  of  those  clerks  were  to  leave,  you  would  be 
in  a  serious  situation  ? 

Maj.  Pierson.  There  are  clerks  on  call  who  ccald  be  recalled  for 
particular  service,  if  needed, 

Mr.  Cramton.  At  $3,000  a  year? 

Maj.  Pierson.  Xo,  sir ;  not  at  tliat  low  figure. 

CLAIMS  ARISING  IN  FRANCE. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Suppose  a  claim  came  from  somebody  in  France.  It 
is  settled  by  the  French  Government,  and  you  nimply  write  to  the 

•Liimant. 

Maj.  Pierson.  But  I  must  know  that  the  claim  is  one  of  the  de- 
^«  ription  which  has  or  has  not  been  paid — for  instance,  claims  for 
• '  rn»nt  supplies  furnished  or  services  rendered  are  still  payable. 

Mr.  Slemp.  You  mean  if  a  Frenchman  drove  a  truck  for  us  over 
^•i«-re  as  a  civilian  employee  that  would  not  have  been  settled? 

Maj.  Pierson.  Yes;  and  if  we  had  a  civilian  who  had  a  claim 
nnder  what  is  known  as  the  vie  chere — French  high  cost  of  living — 

27478—21- 
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law,  those  claims  are  referred  to  the  Quartermaster  (ieneral  for 
proper  attention. 

Mr.  Slemp.  All  claims  that  could  arise  in  France  against  us  are 
not  settled  ? 

Maj.  P1ER8ON.  They  are  referred  to  the  proper  service  for  atten- 
tion in  case  they  need  attention.  Otherwise  they  are  answered  to 
the  claimant,  telling  him  plainly  what  the  status  of  the- claim  is. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  there  any  claims  in  France  not  taken  care 
of  by  the  Parker  commission  settlement,  or  have  any  arisen  ? 

Maj.  PiERsoN.  Yes;  there  are  some  claims  under  the  high  cost  of 
living  law  that  are  being  paid  currently,  as  the  evidence  bec'omes 
available.  The  actual  passing  of  those  claims  is  not  made  in  our 
office,  except  to  determine  the  nature  of  the  claim  and  of  the  .service 
rendered  the  (Tovernment. 

Col.  Hull.  Permit  me  to  suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  if  in  the 
removal  of  bodies  from  France  to-day  we  would  have  accidents,  or 
some  damage  was  done,  there  might  be  a  claim.  I  doubt  if  any 
claims  would  arise  that  would  be  based  on  the  Parker  agreement. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Were  you  in  France,  Major? 

Maj.  PiERSON.  No,  sir.  I  was  called  in  after  the  armistice  to  beconie 
'  associated  with  this  particular  section  in  the  War  Department,  and 
I  have  been  right  here  and  have  grown  up  with  the  activities  of  the 
licmidation  commission. 

Mr.  Anthony.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  ask  you  any  questions  in 
reference  to  that  magnificent  gift  to  the  FrencK  Government? 

Maj.  PiERSON.  What  gift? 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  settlement  made  by  the  Parker  commission. 

Maj.  P1ER8ON.  I  am  familiar  with  the  facts. 

Mr.  Si^MP.  Are  there  many  claims  coming  in  for  consideration  on 
which  you  have  to  work  ? 

Maj.*  PiERSoN.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  work  to  keep  us  busy  at  the 
present  time.  I  should  say  we  really  need  three  officers.  There  is 
only  one  officer  there  now. 

\'lr.  Slemp.  What  about  the  clerical  force? 

Maj.  PiERSoN.  The  clerical  force  is  all  right,  unless  we  are  called 
upon  for  a  preat  number  of  investigations  all  at  (mce — that  i?. 
urgent  investigations.  In  general,  with  one  officer  we  would  not  need 
anv  more  clerical  force  there. 

STATEMENT  OF  COL.  J.  B.  OOWEN,  OENEBAL  STAFF  COLLEGE. 

^Ir.  Anthony.  Colonel,  on  that  item  for  the  General  Staff  Collet:**, 
you  are  asking  for  an  increase  of  $7,430,  which  (ien.  March  statr ! 
was  largely  l)ecause  of  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  fuel. 

(\)1.  GowEN.  Yes:  $4,030  is  caused  bv  the  increase  in  the  pri<v  of 
fuel. 

PRINTING   AND   BINDINO. 


Mr.  Anthony.  \^niat  are  the  other  increases? 

Col.  (iowEN.  One  tliousand  five  hundred  dollaiN  increase  for  print 
ing  and 
ment  hai 


lOWEN.  v^ne  Tuousann  nve  ninmre<i  uoiiai's  increa*^  lor  prun 

bin<ling.    T'p  to  and  including  this  vear  the  War  Depart 

IS  i)aid  for  all  our  printing  and  binding,  hut  as  we  atv  n«»i 
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now  a  bureau  of  the  War  Department,  they  asked  us  to  put  in  a 
separate  item  in  the  appropriation  bill  for  printing  and  binding. 
They  allowed  us  $2,000  and  we  put  in  that  amount,  but  the  chief  of 
finance  cut  it  to  $1,500. 

Mr.  Cramton.  You  are  not  asking  anything  because  of  increased 
cost  of  printing  and  binding? 

Col.  Go  WEN.  No;  only  to  cover  items  formerly  paid  for  by  the 
War  Department.    We  asked  for  $2,000  and  that  was  decreased  to 

$uoo. 

Mr.  Cramton.  You  are  not  taking  into  consideration  the  great 
reduction  in  paper  cost? 

Col.  GojKiTEN.  There  has  not  been  much  so  far.  Our  work  is  done 
by  Government  printing  plant. 

Mr.  Cramton.  The  cost  of  printing  paper  has  gone  down  from 
15  cents  to  8  cents. 

Col.  GowEN.  The  bulk  of  this  item  is  not  to  cover  the  actual  cost 
of  the  paper,  just  the  printing  and  binding. 

Mr.  Cramton.  But  you  have  not  taken  into  account  anything  of 
that  kind? 

Col.  GowEN.  No,  sir ;  we  do  not  buy  the  paper. 

Mr.  SissoN.  In  other  words,  you  pay  the  bills  and  they  supposedly 
charge  you  the  actual  cost  ? 

Col.  GowEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Why  did  you  say  the  cost  of  printing  could  not  be 
paid  as  heretofore? 

Col.  GowEN.  The  General  Staff  College  is  not  any  part  of  the 
War  Department.  Our  old  Army  War  College  was,  when  the  War 
Phins  Division  and  the  Military  Intelligence  Division  were  housed 
in  the  Army  War  College. 

Mr.  Anthont.  Is  that  a  change  of  law  or  change  of  regulations? 

Col.  GowxN.  Just  simply  an  order;  the  War  JPlans  Division  has 
moved  uptown  and  the  Military  Intelligence  Division  has  moved 
uptown.  We  are  one  of  the  general  service  schools  of  the  Army  the 
same  as  the  Fort  Leavenworth  schools,  and  the  War  Department  felt 
that  our  expenses  should  come  out  of  our  own  appropriation  and  not 
from  the  War  Department. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  do  not  know  but  what  it  is  good  accounting  to  keep 
tile  accounts  of  each  distinct. 

TYPEWRrrERS,  OFFICE  SUPPLIES,  FURNITURE,  ETC. 

Mr.  Cramton.  How  much  of  this  item  is  for  the  purchase  of  type- 
writers and  office  supplies  and  furniture  ? 

Mr.  Slemp.  You  are  not  going  to  give  an  itemized  statement  of 
all  that? 

Col.  GowEN.  Yes ;  there  was  an  itemized  statement  in  the  estimate. 
It  is  only  $80  for  typewriters  and  exchange  and  repair  of  same. 
Tliat  money  is  used,  practically  all  of  it,  in  repairs.  We  have  not 
purchased  typewriters  for  two  or  three  years,  and  probably  will  not 
"ave  to. 

Mr.  AxTHONT.  There  is  no  large  furniture  expenditure  ? 

CoL  Gowt:n.  No  new  furniture  expenditure.    We  have  ample  for 
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NUMBER  OP  STUDENTS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  officers  will  you  have  in  the  Staff 
College? 

Col.  GowEN.  Eighty-five.  We  started  with  88,  but  3  have  dropped 
out.    It  is  contemplated  to  have  90  to  100  students  each  year. 

Mr.  SissoN.  In  reference  to  typewriters,  you  have  to  get  those  from 
the  supply  division,  the  supply  committee,  which  must  furnish  you 
typewriters  now  on  hand  in  various  departments  of  the  Government, 
especially  the  War  Department,  under  the  law? 

Col.  GowEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  is  a  question  of  repairs? 

Col.  GowEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  SissoN.  In  reference  to  coal — no  coal,  of  course,  can  be  pur- 
chased out  of  this  item  until  July. 

Col.  (towen.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Well,  the  price  of  coal,  of  course,  may  be  very  mate- 
rially reduced,  and  you  are  basing  your  increased  cost  of  coal  at 
$3,000  largely  on  the  present  prices? 

Col.  GowEN.  Yes ;  we  are  paying  now  $12.34. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Anthracite  coal? 

Col.  GowEX.  Yes.  We  are  pacing  $12.34  for  it  per  ton,  and  there 
has  been  no  reduction  I  notice  m  the  city  prices.  The  other  day  I 
noticed  it  was  $15  to  $16.25  per  ton. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  $12.34  is  the  Government  price. 

C\)l.  (towen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  the  price  of  bituminous,  the  Government 
price  in  Washington? 

Col.  (towen.  I  do  not  know.  We  do  not  use  that  at  the  barracks 
at  all,  sir. 

Mr.  Si.EMP.  Colonel,  you  are  going  to  put  into  the  record  an  item- 
ized statement  as  to  the  way  you  are  using  the  $32,(KX),  are  you  nntf 

Col.  (towen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Are  there  more  people  being  served  at  the  General 
Staff  College  than  there  were  in  1916,  1917,  and  1918? 

Col.  (towen.  Yes ;  there  are  more  than  three  times  the  number  of 
students  than  were  in  the  college  prior  to  the  war. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Those  places,  were  they  not  taken  by  other  people 
there  l>elonging  to  the  college  in  some  war-assisting  capacity? 

Col.  (it>WEN.  There  were  two  branches  of  the  General  Staff  down 
there — the  War  Plans  and  part  of  the  Military  Intelligence  Divi- 
sion. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Were  their  expenditures  taken  out  of  this  appropria- 
tion ( 

Col.  GowEN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Having  taken  part  of  these  (Jovemment  activiti»»-» 
away  from  there,  how  can  vou  increase  the  expenses  which  wt-n* 
$9,(MK)  in  1920  to  $:V2,43()  in  li^22? 

Col.  (towen.  Our  expenditures  have  been  reduced  for  cleric-al 
hire  sin(*e  1914  because  at  that  time 

Mr.  Slemp.  $9,(KM)  for  1914  t<K)k  care  of  the  whole  college  then- 
The  War  College  for  10  years  back  at  no  time  had  a  larger  appro- 
priation than  $1(),(H)(),  and  now  you  want  three  times  as  much. 
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APPROPRIATIONS  DURING  WAR — CONSCiJ'^ATION. 

Col.  GowEN.  Prior  to  the  war  and  during  the  wariUere  were  three 
appropriations  for  the  General  Staff  College  instead  oi^^o.  Two  of 
the  three  were  the  appropriations  for  maintenance  and^ppi'opriation 
for  miscellaneous  expenditures,  .They  amounted  in  the  total  to 
about  $23,500,  and  last  year  the  two  were  conbined  and  increased  it 
to  $25,000.    It  was  onlj^  an  increase  of  $1,500.  •.    .  >. 

Mr.  SissoN.  All  carried  under  this  item?  -IV'. . 

Col.  GowEN.  Yes.  Last  year  they  were  combined,  maintena-ftce 
and  miscellaneous  expenditures.  "    - 

Mr.  Slemp.  So  this  increases  the  exi)enditure,  because  you  are  tak- 
ing care  of  the  former  appropriations  ? 

Col.  GowEN.  You  will  find  it  in  former  appropriation  bills  in  two 
places. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Colonel,  I  did  not  hear  your  answer  to  Mr.  Slemp 's 
question  as  to  how  you  explained  the  increase  from  1920,  when  the 
appropriation  was  $9,(X)0,  up  to  $82,000,  which  you  ask  for  in  1922. 

Col.  GowEN.  In  1920  there  were  two  appropriations,  now  covered 
by  this  one.  One  was  for  maintenance  and  one  for  miscellaneous 
expenditure.  One  was  for  $14,620  and  the  other  $9,000,  or  a  total 
of  $23,620. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Where  was  that  $14,620  item  carried  ? 

Col.  Go  WEN.  In  the  Army  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Under  a  different  head? 

Col.  GowEN.  Under  maintenance.  Army  War  College,  under  head- 
ing? •'Pay,  etc.,  of  the  Army."  Under  that  they  paid  for  coal  and 
li?ht.  etc.  . 

Mr.  Anthony.  There  is  no  increase  in  the  item,  except  for  coal; 
and  what  else,  did  you  say? 

Col.  GowEN.  And  the  printing  and  binding,  and  this  year  we  ask 
for  a  total  increase  of  $7,430  for  those  two  items  mainly. 

Mr.  Slemp.  You  really  have  canceled  an  appropriation  usually 
carried  in  another  department,  and  there  is  practically  no  increase  in 
expense  in  the  college  from  1912  to  date? 

Col.  GowEN.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Many  of  the  items  should  be  carried  in  the  legis- 
lative bill,  it  seems  to  me,  for  the  pay  of  this  help  down  there,  but 
it  has  been  carried  in  the  Army  appropriation  bill  for  a  great  many 
years. 

fien.  Lord.  This  General  Staff  College  was  on  the  Army  appropria- 
tion bill,  and  having  been  separated  from  the  General  Staff  it  becomes 
*  field  office  and  will  be  properly  provided  for  as  such. 

TEXTBOOKS,   SCIENTIFIC   PAPERS,   PERIODICAI^S,  ETC. 

Col.  Go  WEN.  One  increase  is  for  $1,400  for  books. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  class  of  books? 

Col.  GowEN.  Periodicals  and  so  on;  books  on  military  and  eco- 
nomic subjects  that  are  used  in  the  General  Staff  College. 

Mr.  Anthony.  There  are  a  great  many  publications  growing  out 
^n  the  conduct  of  the  war.? 


•     « 
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Col.  GowEN.  TX^Fi^lias  been  a  great  increase  in  publications  of  that 
character,  and,TYe''firid  that  the  amount  estimated  for  last  year  was 
not  sufficient-/.^  ; 

Mr.  SiiE^r^.'^'You  are  not  going  to  purchase  and  plant  any  trees 
down  thepek- 

Col.'^iowEN.  No;  we  cut  that  out.  The  Chief  of  Finance  asked 
that  the'^00  for  that  be  cut  out. 

Af tOAVTHoxr.  Is  there  anything  else  you  care  to  give  us  ? 
:*Col:' GowTJN.  That  is  all. 
..   *^rr.  Anthony.  We  are  much  obliged  to  you.    We  will  hear  Gen. 
.-.  "'^fftlan  now. 

/••/.'   Gen.  Lord.  The  Adjutant  General  is  here.    He  said  he  would  take 
'.,  ■   but  two  or  three  minutes. 

Gen.  Harris.  I  have  a  very  small  item  of  $11,000,  and  if  I  could 
present  it  now  it  would  save  me  from  coming  again. 
Mr.  Anthony.  All  right,  Gen.  Harris. 

OFFICE  OF  CHIEF  OF  STAFF, 

MILITARY    INTEIXIGENCE    DIVISION. 

STATEMENT  OF  GEN.  S.  E.  NOLAN. 

GENERAL   STATEMENT. 

Mr.  Anthony.  lender  the  head  of  military  intelligence,  page  5 
General,  can  you  tell  us  why  you  need  this  increase  of  i^98,0()0  i 

Gen.  Nolan.  Yes,  sir.  Beiore  proceeding  to  a  detailed  discussion 
of  that  estimate  I  would  like  to  make  a  brief  general  statement  that 
might  answer  some  of  the  questions  of  the  committee  regarding  the 
relation  of  intelligence  to  the  preparation  of  war  plans  regardiiijr 
the  work  we  have  now  in  progress  and  the  objects  we  are  endeavor- 
ing to  accomplish,  in  so  far  as  such  matters  can  l>e  discussed  in  o|)en 
session  of  the  committee. 

As  the  committee  knows,  a  good  deal  of  the  work  is  confidential. 
For  that  reason  I  wish  that  it  could  find  time  and  would  visit  the 
Intelligence  Division  and  see  the  work  actuallv  in  progress  and  talk 
to  the  officers  and  clerks  who  are  engaged  in  tins  work,  as  you  couM 
form  a  much  l)etter  idea  of  it  than  my  verbal  description  of  the 
work. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  tried  to  visit  the  Intelligence  Department  a  year 
or  two  ago,  but  it  was  surrounded  by  so  much  secrecy  that  I  coiiM 
not  get  in. 

(len.  XoL.\N.  That  is  all  <*hanged  now.  You  are  welcome  at  any 
time. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Where  is  it  i 

Gen.  Xoi^N.  At  Seventh  and  B  Sti*eets,  in  one  of  the  tera|)orary 
buildings.  I  wouhl  like  to  have  the  committee  come  down  at  anv 
time,  l)ecause  I  feel  that  in  asking  for  an  appropriation  a  giMnl  denl 
of  which  is  to  l>e  si)ent  for  confidential  purposes,  the  committee  ap- 
propriating the  money  year  after  year  ought  to  know  the  work  fi»r 
which  it  is  l>eing  exiiendeiL  and  I  think  you  should  see  for  younielves 
the  imi>ortance  of  tnat  work  by  talking' to  the  people  enfraged  on  it. 
I  would  sav  in  connection  with  vour  statement,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
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I  took  over  the  direction  of  the  work  of  the  division  in  September, 
relieving  Gen.  Churchill,  and  what  I  am  ^oing  to  say  as  to  the  im- 
j-ortance  of  all  this  is  more  in  connection  with  my  experience  as  chief 
of  the  Intelligence  Service  in  France  than  my  experience  with  the 
orjranization  here,  which  I  have  just  taken  over. 

At  previous  hearings  before  the  Military  Committees,  the  impor- 
tiim  e  of  the  Intelligence  Service  in  war  has  been,  I  think,  pretty  com- 
i'letely  covered  and  the  objects  accomplished  pretty  clearly  stated. 
1  can  touch  again  on  some  of  them  in  an  executive  session  under  the 
Me  and  cipher  section. 

What  I  want  to  say  now  refers  to  intelligence  work  in  peace,  the 
preparation  work  that  must  go  on  in  any  intelligence  service  during 
I#ace.  The  Intelligence  Service  in  peace  has  to  obtain  information 
of  foreign  armies,  and  resources  of  foreign  countries  and  to  evaluate 
^11  of  that  information  so  as  to  be  able  to  tell  the  Chief  of  Staff  and 
the  vSecretary  of  War  at  any  time  what  the  military  preparation  of 
am  foreign  power  is.  When  I  refer  to  foreign  power  here  I  do  not 
niean  that  we  consider  those  foreign  powers  necessarily  as  enemies. 
It  i?  just  as  important  to  be  able  to  tell  what  a  power  can  do  in  the 
•  onduct  of  war  as  a  possible  ally,  so  that  we  could  tell  whether  it  is  an 
3\^t  or  a  hability  m  case  of  war,  and  the  effect  on  our  plans  of  a 
i»!Utral  attitude  by  that  power  in  case  of  war. 

I  think  it  is  obvious  that  the  Chief  of  Staff  and  the  Secretary  of 
"ar  when  war  is  imminent,  and  the  war  plan  is  presented  to  the 
{^r^sident,  ought  to  be  able  to  explain  in  detail  the  reasons  why  the 
-ripndship  or  the  alliance  with  certain  powers  at  the  beginning  or 
'^"fing  the  war  would  aid  our  plans,  or  how  if  those  powers,  by 
alliance  with  the  enemy  would  upset  our  calculations,  and  what 
'i^t  a  neutral  attitude  would  be.  That  was  all  very  clearly  shown 
^  the  World  War  that  has  recently  ended. 

.  The  information  that  I  want  to  stress  particularly  in  these  hear- 
•'in?  is  what  Mr.  Cramton  referred  to  as  the  political  information, 
*1*;  ially  the  economic  information. 

^^ov>\  all  intelligence  services  previous  to  the  war — and  this  in- 
•*'"les  our  own,  which  was  negligible;  as  the  Chief  of  Staff  just 
stated,  it  consisted  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  two  officers  and  two 
' '  rb— all  these  foreign  services  had  failed  to  analyze  and  appreci- 
ate the  great  importance  of  economic  and  political  factors.  We  all 
^^'1  minutely  studied  the  question  of  armament,  equipment  of  all 
^itids.  the  active  forces  and  the  reserve  forces — everything  connected 
^^:th  the  Army  itself  and  the  operations — but  the  part  played  by 
l^j^mrces.  the  economic  and  political  relations  of  the  powers  with 
'^;h«r  powers  was  not  sufficiently  considered  nor  properly  estimated. 
'^t'  that  reason  we  are  laying  particular  stress  on  the  economic  re- 


"''J'^Mions;  one  section  concerns  itself  with  the  details  of  military 
«•  d  naval  forces,  their  equipment  and  everything  in  relation  to  those 
/•Ms.  The  information  regarding  the  naval  forces  we  obtain  from 
;^^al  Intelligence.    They  do  that  work  entirely.    The  economic  sec- 

"^^  "oncems  itself  with  the  total  basic  resources  of  these  powers 

^  .|»r.  AxTHoxY.  Right  there,  General,  how  far  does  the  Naval  In- 
"'^'Z^nce parallel  your  activities?     Do  they  confine  themselves  solely 
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to  the  naval  questions  or  do  they  go  into  the  political  and  economic 
questions  ? 

Gen.  Nolan.  They  confine  themselves  practically  entirelv  to  tlm 
naval  forces,  and  we  accej)t,  without  anv  work  on  our  part,  tlieir  con- 
clusions in  regard  to  that.  We  accept  that  without  any  further  studv 
as  to  the  power  of  a  foreign  navy,  and  they  accept  our  economic  and 
political  estimates  and  the  military  estimate  as  related  to  the  Army 
itself,  which  is  our  work,  and  so  there  is  no  duplication. 

Another  section  of  the  monograph  relates  to  the  political  relationji 
of  a  foreign  power  with  its  neighbors  and  with  others,  taking  intd 
consideration  the  questions  of  their  defensive  ana  offensive  alliances 
"  ententes,"  etc. 

Mr.  Cramton.  May  I  ask  a  question  ? 

Gen.  Nolan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramton,  Why  is  it  not  just  as  desirable  for  a  naval  atta<li«i 
to  make  reports  on  economic  conaitions  as  it  is  for  a  military  attacht'  1 

(len.  Nolan.  It  is  the  special  concern  of  the  General  Staff  of  ih 
Army,  being  in  charge  of  the  preparation  of  the  plans  for  land  opera 
tions,  which  are  much  more  affected  by  the  economic  resources  of  th^ 
foreign  power,  to  estimate  the  value  of  that  than  it  is  for  the  Navy 
They  might  do  it,  if  we  were  not  running  an  intelligence  service  <j| 
our  own,  because  that  ought  to  be  done  for  the  Government,  but  1>.^ 
mutual  consent  we  do  that  and  they  do  not  touch  it. 

Mr.  Cramton.  In  the  course  of  your  statement  I  will  be  glad  ii 
you  will  indicate  why  it  is  necessary  for  the  military  attache>  t^ 
handle  questions  as  to  the  political  conditions  of  the  country  ami 
the  economic  conditions  rather  than  for  the  General  Staff  to  !st»cim 
their  information  through  the  regular  diplomatic  chamiels,  the  eru 
nomic  or  commercial  knowledge  through  commercial  channels  tha 
we  already  have  established. 

Gen.  Nolan.  I  will  cover  that  in  the  course  of  this  statement,  ani 
I  would  like  to  have  any  questions  asked  on  that  in  order  to  dt^ai 
it  up. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  large  an  intelligence  establishment  ha>  ili 
Navy  maintained?  What  is  their  appropriation  for  this  pur|x»-«i 
do  vou  know? 

(lon.  Nolan.  I  am  not  sure  of  that,  but  mv  recollection  is  al»<  "i 
$1^:^0,000  for  the  last  year.  They  have  a  smaller  service — l:^  \ui\i\ 
attaches,  I  believe,  as  against  our  54  observers  and  attaches. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Would  it  be  practical  to  have  this  w(u-k  <h'iif  ^'| 
one  bureau  of  the  Government  ? 

Gen.  Nolan.  No;  we  would  not  be  com])etent  to  do  the  na\  i 
attache  work;  to  pass  on  those  technical  miestions  regardin::  t1.i 
value  of  ships,  and  so  on.  The  Army  woiilu  not  be  able  to  do  i'  i 
any  more  than  the  Navv  would  l)e  able  to  pa.ss  on  the  value  of  fon  lI 
divisions  because  their  line  of  study  does  not  involve  that.  We  w«  \\\ 
make  a  sorry  mess  of  reporting  cm  technical  naval  matters. 

Mr.  Anthony.  It  would  seem  desirable  to  have  a  consolidation. 

Gen.  Nolan.  These  attaches  are  exwcted  to  work  close  together 
foreign  capitals  and  have,  if  possible,  their  offices  together  iii  I'l 
same  building.    Whether  they  are  always  able  to  do  that  I  ilo  ).! 
know. 

Mr.  Cramton.  If  I  might  delay  you  a  minute  so  that  you  jjee  wi:  | 
I  am  getting  at.    The  members  of  this  committee  are  being  bc»niluir  \\ 
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l)v  business  men  for  an  increase  in  the  appropriation  for  the  work  of 

the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  through  commercial 

fittarhes.    Nothing  impressed  me  more  abroad  than  the  duplication  of  ' 

« ffort,  with  a  service  to  the  x\merican  business  men  that  is  not  in  pro- 

I^'jrtion  to  the  money  expended.     An  American,  for  instance,  who  j 

L'oe^  into  Prague  finds  there  in  that  capital  the  minister  housed  in 

'iiiftrters  larger  than  Thomas  Xelson  Page  had  at  Rome  during  the 

war.  and  vet  great  work  was  done  by  Thomas  Nelson  Page,  as  well  as 

^y  his  miiitarv  attache.  Col.  Bijckey.    The  present  minister  at  Prague 

bad  quarters  larger  than  Mr.  Page  had  in  Rome  in  the  war,  but  they 

are  not  sufficient  to  permit  the  military  attaches  to  be  housed  with 

him,  so  that  an  American  to  do  business  with  our  representatives  in 

PrflfTue,  in  order  to  secure  assistance,  would  find  the  military  attache 

over  in  a  distant  pail  of  the  city,  and  the  commercial  representative 

situated  over  here  in  another  part,  in  other  offices,  and  the  consul  in 

other  offices,  with  perhaps  some  special  representative  of  the  Treas- 

nry  Department  and  the  Agriculture  Department  in  some  other  place 

in  the  city,  with  the  result  that  he  does  not  get  service,  although  we 

are  spending  a  great  deal  of  money. 

I  am  a  great  believer  in  the  importance  of  the  work  of  the  com- 
mercial attache,  consulates,  etc.,  the  work  to  be  done  by  them,  but 
ihev  are  overlapping,  and  I  feel  also  that  this  newly  developed  mili- 
tary intelligence  is  trying  to  cover  the  same  ground,  and  it  seems  to 
nie  that  in  some  way  there  ought  to  be  some  consolidation  of  the 
.ifti\ities,  of  the  operations  of  our  representatives  abroad.  So  my 
questions  to  you  are  not  from  any  unfriendliness  to  your  service. 

Gen.  Noi-u\N.  I  agree  with  you  that  where  these  offices  are  sepa- 
rated, for  instance,  where  the  military  attache  is  separated  from  the 
offices  of  the  embassy,  where  the  business  is  done  on  economic  work, 
it  means  inefficiency  ^in  his  office,  because  of  difficulty  of  contact  with 
tlje  people  with  wlidm  he  is  dealing.  So  it  would  aid  greatly,  from 
my  standpoint,  the  efficiency  of  our  intelligence  service  abroad — that 
i>  the  military  attaches,  if  they  could  have  their  offices  in  the  same 
building  with" the  ambassadors  and  the  first  and  second  secretaries. 

Mr.  S18SOX.  That  has  been  the  policy  of  the  State  Department  to 
«.'<)operate  with  the  military  department  in  order  to  do  that  same 
thing. 

Gen.  NoLAX.  Yes,  sir.  We  strive  to  do  that.  The  situation  in 
Pra<rue  I  do  not  know.     Col.  McCabe  is  our  military  attache  there. 

A  consideration  of  the  economic  and  political  factors  is  essential 
not  merely  to  the  evaluation  of  the  fightmg  power  of  a  nation  prior 
to  the  outbreak  of  war ;  these  factors  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the 
'^»urse  of  operations  themselves.  The  success  of  armies  in  the  field 
nmy  l)e  seriouslj  affected  by  the  seizure  of  the  economic  resources 
«ix>n  which  their  supply  as  well  as  that  of  the  country  at  large  de- 
jiemb;  by  dissensions  arising  from  divergence  in  the  political  aims 
^»f  allied  nations  or  members  of  a  confederation;  or  by  weakening 
f>f  nationalist  sentiment  of  the  people  at  home. 

.V  consideration  of  the  economic  and  political  elements  of  the 
^^trencrth  of  a  foreign  military  power  is  thus  essential  to  a  correct 
evaluation  of  that  power  either  as  an  ally,  an  enemy,  or  a  neutral  as 
^♦•11  as  to  a  correct  decision  as  to  a  plan  of  operations  and  the  selec- 
tion of  military  objectives. 

In  order  to  tie  prepared  to  advise  the  Chief  of  Staif  and  the  Secre- 
tarr  of  War  and  the  other  divisions  of  the  General  Staff  concerned 
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as  to  the  economic  and  political  factors  above  described  as  well  as 
with  reference  to  the  purely  military  factor,  we  are  now  Iteepirifr  in 
the  Intelligence  Division  a  monograph  on  each  country  in  four  sec- 
tions; one  section  deals  with  all  questions  involving  the  Army  and 
the  Navy;  another  section  deals  with  the  economic  situation;  a  thin! 
section  deals  with  the  political  relations  of  the  country,  internal  and 
external;  and  a  fourth  section  deals  with  the  basic  characteristics  of 
the  people  and  their  particular  reactions  on  important  foreign  mid 
domestic  questions. 

The  Combat  Section  of  the  Monograph,  dealing  with  the  Army 
and  Xav^,  requires  considerable  trained,  military  personnel   in  its 

E reparation.     It  is,  however,  relatively  not  difficult  to  prepare  and 
eep  up  to  date, 

The  economic  section  of  the  monogra^ih  deals  with  the  total  basic 
supply  of  the  principal  minerals,  foodstuffs,  and  other  supplie.-: 
needed  in  the  conduct  of  war.  It  establishes  the  deficiencies  exiftiiifi 
in  supply  and  shows  how  these  deficiencies  are  supplied  from  neigh- 
boring or  other  foreign  states,  and  how  this  supply  might  l>e  af- 
fected in  case  of  war.  It  also  deals  with  the  military  aspect  of 
transportation,  communication,  and  financial  systems  and  with  data 
relative  to  man  pOM-er,  and  the  mobilization  of  industries. 

The  political  section  of  the  monograph  is  concerned  largely  with 
the  political  relations  with  neighboring  powers  of  the  power  under 
consideration — its  treaties  of  alliance,  of  offense  and  defense,  or  the 
less  formal  undei-standin^s — its  "Ententes."  It  deals  with  the  un<lcr- 
lying  political  causes  which  may  lead  to  war  us  well  as  those  whicli 
may  affect  the  conduct  of  war  itself. 

The  impression  sometimes  obtains  that  a  system  of  intelligenn- 
can,  by  considering  all  of  the  factoi-s  in  the  case,  decide  what  any 
country  will  do  in  a,  given  case.  Such  a  result  can  not  be  exiie<tei| 
for  the  reason  that  the  people  of  that  country  do  not  know  them- 
selves what  they  will  do.  But  if  we  know  tlieir  slate  of  milit:ir>' 
preparation,  their  international  affiliations,  their  economic  i-esouri-t'>. 
their  financial  condition,  the  articles  of  food  and  war  material  in 
which  they  are  deficient,  and  the  countries  from  which  they  can ' 
draw  this  material  we  can  determine'  within  certain  limits  what  they 
can  do  in  war. 

In  connection  with  the  problem  of  obtaining  the  data  for  tljc-^ 
various  monographs,  it  should  be  pointe<l  out  that  much  of  it  i- 
acquired  from  publications,  public  and  private,  which  are  oiwn  to 
everybody  and  which  are  in  no  sense  secret.  Much  of  it.  of  neiv- 
sity,  is  contained  in  public  documents,  particularlv  in  countries  thul 
have  constitutional  governments.  I  might  also  point  out  in  thi-  c<>n- 
nntio'i  lliat  the  most  valuable  information  pnblishe<l  in  this  country 
for  iiiliinry  intelligence  divisions  of  foreign  general  staffs  are  not 
repnii  of  our  War  and  Xavy  Departments  but  th(»e  of  the  varioii:- 
otncr  yjvernmental  tlepartments  dealing  with  our  economic  -itiii-  ' 
tion:  ilie  development  of  our  resources;  the  location  and  amounts  of 
our  mineral  ana  oil  deposits,  etc.  It  will,  of  course,  be  understiHxl 
that  till-  proper  preparation  of  these  data  from  the  military  stand- 
I  I'l  ;  "juires  patient  research,  continuous  study  by  trained  nun 
lerstana  the  importance  of  the  work  on  which  they  are 
.  and  a  final  interpretation,  after  the  facts  have  been  estab- 
I    '  >   (Jeneral  Staff  officers  who,  becaiLse  of  their  long  service 
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and  special  training,  understand  the  significance  of  the  mineral  and 
igricultural  resources,  the  systems  of  transportation  by  railroad, 
nver,  and  canal,  etc.,  and  their  influence  on  the  strategy  of  cam- 
paigns. 

The  international  situation  in  all  its  relations — political,  economic, 
and  mihtary — ^is  so  complex  that  an  attempt  to  advise  the  Presi- 
ut?Dt  as  to  the  correct  method  of  procedure,  Ibased  on  a  hastily  pre- 
paretl  study  made  upon  the  imminence  of  war  and  not  evolved  as 
tlie  result  of  the  analytical  research  of  these  questions  over  a  long 
}<eriod  of  years,  could  lead  only  to  wrong  conclusions  and  possible 
iisaster  in  the  conduct  of  the  war.  In  other  words,  the  information 
rv^uired  to  serve  as  a  basis  for  preparation  for  modern  war  can 
a«it  be  gathered  and  prepared  after  war  is  imminent,  and  still  less 
^iien  war  Ls  an  actual  fact. 

In  the  preparation  of  these  monographs  we  are  in  close  relation 
^itli  the  State  Department  for  our  political  data  and  such  economic 
•lita  as  is  furnished  by  our  consuls  abroad,  and  we  also  maintain 
relations  with  the  other  departments  of  the  Government  concerned 
'ith  international  questions.  I  would  like  to  make  it  a  matter  of 
r^-ord  that  the  cooperation  in  general  is  all  that  could  be  desired, 
^id  that  no  duplication  of  work  is  involved.  We  try  by  our  contact 
'  it  h  these  depailments,  which  is  being  improved,  to  secure  the  data 
•r'luired  for  intelligence  estimates  from  the  various  departments  of 
"'ir  (lovemment  whose  duty  it  is  to  be  informed  on  the  special  C[ues- 
^"ib  we  wish  to  consider — the  State  Department  on  foreign  political 
jiiKions,  the  Department  of  Commerce  on  commercial  questions. 
•'>iiimiinications,  and  foreign  trade  relations.  It  is  the  function  or 
Militaij'  Intelligence  to  interpret  the  military  significance  of  the  in- 
'"rmation  furnished  by  other  departments  and  to  evaluate  its  im- 
[•fjitance  as  a  factor  affecting  war  plans  and  operations. 

In  this  statement,  I  want  to  guard  against  giving  the  impression 
«:.at  when  the  intelligence  work  has  been  done,  nothing  remains  to  be 
:'»ne:  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  problem,  of  course,  remains  to 
'*  jjolved— how  to  create,  mobilize,  transport,  supply,  and  train  our 
^  rr-es.  and,  finally,  in  battle  destroy  by  our  own  armies  the  enemy's 
'"mies  and  military  resources.  These  are  staflP  functions  largely  per- 
*i:ftingto  the  other  divisions  of  the  General  Staff. 

\\  hat  I  have  said  heretofore  touches  on  the  responsibility  of  the 
Intelligence  Division  of  the  (xeneral  Staff  in  regard  to  foreign  coun- 
''  ^^  and  foreign  armies.  In  the  distribution  of  duties,  under  our 
■'•'^'•^d  national  defense  act  allotted  to  the  various  divisions  of  the 
'"^iiml  Staff,  the  question  of  the  military  topographical  policy  in 
\^*;  I'nited  States  has  been  assigned  to  the  Intelligence  Division,  and 
^  i"  division  is  also  charged  with  the  collection,  reproduction,  and 

^J<«iy  of  all  maps  of  foreign  countries. 

Another  obligation  of  the  division  in  connection  with  our  own 
"iiitaiT  Establishment  is  the  protection  of  our  military  forces 
*?ain>t  subversive  propaganda  originating  either  in  the  United 
^atev  or  abroad. 

]!»»•  monograph  in  course  of  preparation  to  which  I  have  already 

"•'j-rmi.  deal,  among  other  things,  with  the  radical  movements 
'"'^'i  at  home  and  abroad.    The  observation  of  such  movements  will, 

•  ourse,  continue  to  be  an  important  duty  of  the  division  until  the 
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existing  situation  in  Russia  becomes  stabilized.  It  is  needless  to  sa 
that  as  long  as  the  present  situation  continues  it  will  be  difficult  f< 
the  Intelligence  Division  of  the  General  Staff  to  devote  its  whol 
time  and  attention  to  its  peace-time  duties. 

I  would  like  to  insert  here  as  a  part  of  my  hearing  the  mimiM 
graph  statement  furnished  each  member  of  the  committee  showin 
how  it  is  proposed  to  expend  the  amount  of  the  estimate  if  tli 
money  is  appropriated. 

GROWTH   OF  PERSONNEL. 

In  comparing  the  estimates  for  the  appropriations  for  the  tiM*. 
year  ending  1922  it  will  be  well  to  consider  the  personnel  engni:*' 
on  Military  Intelligence  at  various  times. 

In  1916,  the  Intelligence  personnel  was  limited  to  two  officer^  an 
two  clerks.  The  estimates  for  contingencies  for  the  fiscal  year  lt>J 
was  $11,000,  and  for  the  expenses  of  Military  Observers  $15.0(H).  ^ 
that  time  there  was  16  military  attaches. 

In  November,  1918,  the  Intelligence  personnel  consisted  of  Tti 
officers,  a  civilian  personnel  of  1,156,  30  military  attaches  with  1 
assistants.  The  total  amount  expended  for  contingent  expenst^s  U 
fiscal  year  1918  was  $993,187.47,  out  of  an  appropriation  of  ^1,(XHUhw 
In  November,  1918,  the  expenditure  of  funds  tor  contingencies  w^ 
$168,987.03,  or  an  average  annual  expenditure  of  $2,027,244.8(>  if  tl 
organization  had  continued  as  constituted  in  that  month. 

It  is  proposed  to  reduce  the  personnel  so  that  for  the  fiscal  ye: 
ending  June  80,  1922,  it  will  be  as  follows: 

Officers--. 

CivHian  emi)loy«»es „._ 1 

MUitary  attaches  and  assistants _ 

It  is  proi)osed  to  reduce  the  ccmtingent  expenses  to  $89SjH)o. 
(The  statement  follows:) 

Krtimatk  of  Appropriation   UKgriRi:n  for  tiik  Skrvh'e  or  tiik   Kih<ai    "\ . , 

KNDiNci  Jink  30,  1J)2*J. 

MIIITAKV     IN  JKI,l.I(.KN(  K    TIMSlON.    <'()M  IN<.KNriKS. 

For  oontln^ri-nt  exiKMises  of  tlio  Mllltury  Intelli^ronce  Division.  Oeneral  St  i 
(NirpH,  IncliKlInu  tlio  iiurcliasi*  <»f  ppirt^v.-Ninnal  IwHJks  of  ivfert»n«v:  sul»^«r '.'.i 
to  ncw^iiaiMTj?  aMtl  iMTfodlrnK ;  drnfiiii!.:  iirnl  nu*<M'imt»r  stTvIro:  n)iUt:ir>  j 
lat'liC's  at  tin*  CnitiMl  Staitrs  tiiilni'^sir^  mimI  It^^oitiotis  abroad  :  tbe  «*t»*it  nf  -j-  I 
Instruction  at  honu*  and  :t|)road,  and  in  inaintcnancr  of  stiid«'nts  and  att  ■  •' 
and  for  xurli  otli^r  pun>">^<'^  »*^  tl'^  SrmMary  «if  War  ni>  d«N'm  projM»r  •  •.. 
('XpcndtMl  nndor  th»«  dlriH-tinn  nf  tlir  SrntMarx  of  War,  $.'W»S.imm»:  I'mri*!* ./.  »  ; 
s«H'tlon  :><UK,  I{o\is(Ml  Statut»'<5.  sin!)  imt  apply  to  snhsrriptlon  for  for»'i;:i.  . 
prof«'S**ional  n«»w«»pa p«»rs  and  p<'rin<li«aN  im  Im»  paid  for  fruni  ihN  apprMpr:  •• 


MIIJTAKV    OIISKRXKIIS    ARRO\l», 


For  thp  artual  and  n»H'»»><airy  <'\iH»nsi";  of  ditlrvrs  of  the  Anii\  on  dut\  ai.    i 
f«»r  the  puriMist*  of  ohM*rvin^  niMiatiuim  of  armies  of  fondirn  States  at   u... 
tn*  paid  ii|Min  <vrt Iterates  of  t!u*  Stfn»tary  of  War  that  tjie  e\iien<lUur»  ^  ^. 
ne<^'ssary  ft»r  r»hlalnln);  ndlitary  Infonuatlon.  S'J.'i.fMio. 
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Objects  of  expenditures — Estimated,  1922. 

Omrinpencies,  Military  Intelligence  Division : 

Purchase  of  books,  dictionaries,  encyclopedias,  professional 
books  of  reference 

Subscriptions  to  newspapers  and  periodicals,  domestic  and 
foreign   

Purchase  of  drafting  supplies 

Extraordinary  expenses  of  military  attaches  and  their  assist- 
ants in  the  collection  of  military  information 

Purchase  of  general  office  supplies,  postage  and  registry  stamps, 
and  photographic  supplies 

Printing  and  binding  of  instruction  booljs,  purchase  and  repro- 
duction of  maps,  etc.,  including  the  cost  of  plates  and  cuts 

Xwessary  expenses  Incurred  in  interviewing  individuals  called 
to  verifj'  and  amplify  military  information  on  file 

Cost  of  tuition,  textbooks,  and  charts  necessary  in  instruction 
of  officers  studying  Chinese  and  Japanese 

For  the  necessary  expenses  incurred  In  the  maintenance  of  in- 
telligence work  in  the  recently  organized  corps  areas  within 
the  limits  of  the  United  States,  and  at  the  military  depart- 
ments in  our  outlying  possessions 

Payment  of  clerks  and  stenographers,  draftsmen,  research 
clerks,  photographers,  and  translators  and  messengers 

Kor  necessary  expenses  connected  with  code  and  cipher  work, 
in  the  United  States  Army 


$3, 500.  00 

1, 010. 00 
2, 745. 00 

82, 000. 00 
6,400.00 

13,  040.  00 
2, 815.  00 
8.000.00 


48,000.00 

170, 490. 00 

60,000.00 


Total 398, 000.  00 

\I  ilf.irj'  observers  abroad : 

Expenses  of  military  observers  abroad 25,000.00 

POSITIVE  BRANCH. 


Transla- 
tors. 

Clerks. 

Stcno- 
grapliers 

and 
typists. 

Re- 
search 
clerks. 

Messen- 
gers. 

Total. 

Hm  ...                                        

4 
5 

$7,200 
8,000 
4,200 
2.600 

t..Oj 

i.w 

2 

2 

15 

1 

1 

\\at  .                       *                        

1 

Urt..      

9 

9 

39,600 
1  100 

«;r 

u        

1 

4S0 

Total 

9                  0 

20 

10 

1 

63,180 

GEOGRAPHIC  BRANCH 


"1.. 


Total.. 


Stenog- 
raphers 
and 

typists. 


12 


Research 
clerks. 


12 


Clerks, 


Photo- 
stat 
operator. 


2 


Drafts- 
men. 


1 
1 


Total. 


S3, 200 

2,800 

16,800 

600 


23,700 
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Objects  of  expenditures — Estimated,  1922 — Continued. 

NEGATIVE  BRANCH. 


$1,800. 
$1,600. 
$1,400. 
$1,200. 

$480.. 


Total. 


$2,000. 

$1,600. 

$1,500. 

$1,400. 

$1,300. 

$1,200. 

$1,100. 

$000.. 

$720.. 

$480.. 


Total, 


Stenogra- 
phers and 
I    typists. 


12 


12 


Clerks.      Messenger. '      Total 


- 1- 


1  '. 

1  . 

2  . 
8   . 


12 


ADMINISTRATIVE  BRANCH. 


Photop- 
rapljer. 


Stenoff-  I 

anS'iy"  :  Klerks.    I  Uborm. 

ists.  I 


Messen- 


1  . 
1  . 
1  ». 


9 
1 

18 
2 


8  I. 


2 
1 


30 


11 


h 


SI  <^ 

41 

.ii   '.: 


T«>t  W 


1/4 
12.  f4 

I  M 

I   «. 
>.7i 


PERSONNEL. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Your  general  statement  is  very  interestinjr*  ^'\t 
now,  to  pet  down  to  the  analysis  of  your  report,  how  many  c\vrh 
are  you  asking  for  in  the  office  ? 

Gen.  XoLAN.  During  the  past  year  there  had  \yeen  authorize<]  lo 
the  Secretary  of  War  a  total  for  this  office  of  150  clerks.  The  «lr 
tails  of  what  we  have  now  I  will  put  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  commi.s.sioned  officei's  have  vou  detailr- 
and  now  on  duty  ? 

Gen.  Nolan.  Including  those  who  are  loavinp  on  the  31st  of  I)t 
ceraber,  3  reserve  officers,  I  have  4S. 

Mr.  Anthony.  They  are  paid  out  of  i)ay  of  the  Army  f 

Gen.  Xoi^N.  They  are  paid  for  under  pay  of  the  Army.  It  tin- 
not  come  out  of  this  fund. 

Mr.  Anthony.  So  that  this  $39S.()<)0  you  a>k  for  is  in  addition  t. 
the  pay  of  those  officers  i 

Gen.  Noi^AN.  Exactly.    The  pay  of  the  officers  i'^  an  entirely  Mp:i 
rate  thing.     Xow,  for  clerks  under  that   item   we  ai'e  asking   i* 
$17(U9(). 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  the  pay  of  150  clerks  ? 

Gen.  NoiJiN.  For  the  pay  of  144  clerks  for  next  fiscal  year.    Tii  i 
is  al)out  $14,(K)0  less  than  we  are  paving  for  the  present  year.    T\< 
difference  will  come  by  reduction  o{  6  clerks  that  we  think  we  rai 
dispense  with,  leaving  144  clerks  and  messengers  instead  of   i.' 
the  coming  year. 
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PURCHASE  OF  LAW  BOOKS^  ETC. 

Mr.  Anthoxy.  Where  does  the  rest  of  that  money  go  ? 

Gen.  XoLAN.  The  items  are  given  in  the  statement  furnished  each 
member  of  the  committee.  The  first  item  is  for  the  purchase  of  books, 
•lictionaries,  encyclopedias,  professional  books  of  reference,  $3,500. 
Those  are  books  which  are  lurnished  our  own  division  and  for  the 
militarv  attaches. 

SUBSCRIPTION  TO  NEWSPAPERS  AND  PERIODICALS. 

The  second  item  is  for  tlie  subscription  to  newspapers  and  pe- 
riodicals, domestic  and  foreign,  $1,010,  the  same  as  we  are  expending 
this  vear. 

DRAFTING  SUPPLIES. 

The  third  item  is  for  the  purchase  of  drafting  supplies,  $2,745. 

EXTRAORDINARY  EXPENSES  OF  THE  MILITARY  ATTACHES. 

The  next  item  of  this  appropriation  is  $82,000  for  extraordinary 
«penses  of  military  attaches  and  their  assistants  in  the  collection  of 
military  information.  That  is  an  allowance  additional  to  their  pay, 
f^T  extraordinary  expenses,  largely  to  return  social  obligations  and 
entertainments  given  by  foreign  officers  and  foreign  officials. , 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  is  that  regulated,  by  specific  allowance  which 
voii  make  to  the  attache  ? 

^ien.  XoLAX.  Special  allowance  made  to  the  attache.  Every  at- 
ta<'he  now  has  $100  per  month.  Then  in  certain  of  the  more  im- 
P<irtant  posts  where  the  expenses  of  entertaining  are  greater,  the 
furtor  of  living  is  taken  into  consideration,  so  as  to  give  a  maximum 
•'f  S200  to  the  military  attachfi  and  $150  to  his  assistant. 


MILITARY  ATTACHES  AND  OBSERVERS. 


Mr.  Anthgnty.  How  many  military  attaches  have  you  now  operat- 
'"?  under  your  bureau  ? 

Gen.  NoLAK.  Fifty-eight  attaches  and  observers  and  their  as- 
*i?tants  and  the  policy  lor  this  coming  year  is  to  have  43  military 
-itaches  and  their  assistants.  The  miRtary  observers  where  opera- 
tions are  now  in  progress  are  additional.    The  total  is  now  58. 

Mr.  AxTHOXX.  They  are  in  addition  to  what  you  have  here  ? 

^W.  Nolan.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  how  many? 

*'en.  Nolan.  Forty-eight.  What  I  have  recommended  after  con- 
i^Jtation  with  the  officers  here,  after  consultation  with  Gen.  Churchill 
tt'l  the  officers  on  duty  here,  and  with  my  new  General  Staff  officers, 
*  I  total  of  45  officers,  to  be  the  permanent  personnel  in  Washington 
|fc  nm  the  service  as  it  is  now  organized,  14  General  Staff,  and  the 
^'-iTs  line  officers.     This  reconmiendation  has  not,  however,  yet  been 

IF  proved  by  the  War  Department. 

Mr.  Anthony.  This  makes  as  big  an  establishment  as  the  General 

taff. 
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Gen.  Nolan.  Yes,  sir;  as  the  General  Staff  before  the  war  at  one 
time  it  was  45  and  that  number  was  cut  to  36.  That  is  one  reason 
why  we  had  only  two  officers  and  two  clerks  in  the  military  intel- 
ligence, 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  the  reason  for  so  many  officers  in  the  ili- 
vision  at  Washington  ? 

Gen.  Nolan.  Ihey  go  over  all  this  information  that  comes  in, 
sifting  and  evaluating  it.  The  line  officers,  then  men  who  are  not 
General  Staff  officers,  are  largely  specialists  on  some  particular 
thing.  In  the  economic  section,  for  instance,  we  have  two  officers 
and  four  research  clerks.  They  handle  all  the  economic  reports  that 
come  in  from  the  military  attaches  and  the  liaison  officers,  from  the 
foreign  trade  people  with  whom  we  have  contracts,  which  they 
classify,  evaluate,  and  file. 

Mr.  Anthony.  There  is  no  limit  to  the  number  of  officers  that 
could  be  detailed  to  your  department? 

Gen.  Nolan.  No;  but  the  number  recommended  above  is  well 
below  the  figures  of  foreign  intelligence  services  as  to  the  nunil)er 
of  officers. 

Mr.  SissoN.  These  military  attaches  when  abroad  are  under  tlm 
control  of  the  ^Socretary  of  State's  representatives? 

(len.  Nolan.  They  report  to  the  minister;  but  we  have  dire't 
communication  with  them,  and,  as  (iren.  March  has  just  pointeti 
out 

Mr.  SissoN.  They  would  not  do  anything  in  any  foreign  couiitrj 
except  with  the  permission  of  the  department  ? 

Gen.  Nolan.  No,  sir;  with  the  permission  of  the  minister.  Tli^ 
attache  absolutelv  carries  out  his  instructions. 

Mr.  SissoN.  There  may  be  a  little  consulate  somewhere  and  some 
body  in  a  political  way  must  have  control  of  the  military  activit;j 
or  you  will  get  into  trouble. 

(tou.  Nolan.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  SissoN.  It  is  not  at  all  the  disposition  of  the  War  Depart! 
mont  in  any  way  to  pursue  activities  m  any  of  the  capitals  of  {\\\ 
country  except  with  permission  of  the  State  Department. 

(len.  NoijvN.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Slkmp.  There  is  no  increase  in  the  number  of  militai] 
attaches? 

(ten.  XoLAN.  We  are  going  to  cut  them  down  in  this  estimiite  ••! 
the  basis  of  a  total  of  48  attaches  and  assistants. 

Mr.  Sli:mp.  Ix»t  us  take,  for  example,  1J>12  or  19ir>,  how  m:;i  | 
military  attaches  were  there ^  Was  there  not  always  a  nnlit-i'| 
attache  at  everv  le*ration  in  the  worKl ? 

(ten.  NuL»N.  It  was  not  as  l)road  a  system  as  we  have  now.  I  n 
put  in  the  re<'or(l  what  we  had  in  10i(». 

N«ni:.     Wr  h.nl  1<»  military  n(tn<-lu'>{. 

Mr.  Si.KMi*.  There  would  not  be  any  special  reason  for  havin** 
militaiv  atta<-he  in  Peru,  would  there,  or  anv  special  inforni:it!t| 

alnuit  that  i 

(ien,  NoL\N.  The  officer  in  IVru,  Lieut.  Col.  Case,  covers  two  <m>:;^ 
tries,  Peru  and  Bolivia.  Flcuador  and  Columbiu  are  also  covct>»^|  i| 
one  offi(*er. 
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Ml.  Slemp.  For  all  of  the  attaches  in  1912,  1913,  and  1914  this 
•afjpropriation  was  $10,000  or  $11,000.  Those  military  attaches  got 
ilif  information,  and  where  did  they  send  it? 

^en.  XoLAN.  To  the  War  College,  Division  of  the  General  Staff. 

Mr.  Slemp.  How  was  it  assimilated  there? 

(leii.  XoLAN.  It  was  not,  due  to  the  limited  personnel  on  the  Gen- 
t-ral  Staff  Office.    That  is  just  the  point.     I  am  glad  you  asked  the 

Mr.  Slemp.  T  see  that  every  department  of  the  Government  wants 
I"  crjiitinue,  particularlj^  a  department  that  was  introduced  during 
tlie  war. 

^Ten.  XoLAN.  I  can  see  that  tendency,  too. 

Mr.  Slemp.  And  it  api^lies  to  the  War  Department  also. 

^ren.  XoL.\N.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sl*:mp.  And  here  is  a  striking  instance  of  it,  a  growth  from 
::*lL'.  through  1913,  1914,  and  even  1916  and  1917,  an  $11,000  appro- 
;>riati(m,  grown  up  here  to  what  appears  to  be  a  normal  annual  appro- 
l-riation  of  $300,000,  thirty  times  as  great,  and  you  already  have 
iiiformation  about  Germanj'^,  France,  Austria,  and  Hungary  down 
tlij^re  on  file. 

(ren.  XoLAN.  Xo;  we  have  in  a  way  the  prew^ar  status  of  those 
'•''Untries. 

Mr.  Su.MP  You  know  the  size  of  the  new  armies  of  the  various 
'"■intries? 

<fen.  X'oLAX.  Yes. 

Mr.  Si-EMP.  You  know  the  size  of  tlie  armv  of  France?  That 
u'^  not  require  expert  knowledge.  That  is  794,000  men,  according 
t''  tlieir  statement. 

Gen.  XoLAN.  Correct;  and  the  equipment,  etc.,  we  have  all  that. 

Mr.  Sle3ip.  Why  should  there  be  a  large  force  to  assimilate  addi- 
t:^mal  information,  assembling  this  information,  recording  it,  filing 
t  in  each  case  and  forming  conclusions  from  it,  dictating  reports  to 
neno^rraghers,  etc.? 

(ien.  XoLAX.  There  is  an  enormous  mass  of  information  coming 
n  ^jef-ause  of  things  that  are  new.  Two  things  that  are  new  that  we 
ai'e  doing  that  was  not  done  before  is  the  economic  and  political  es- 
timates in  regard  to  the  different  countries. 

Mr.  Cramtox.  Why  could  not  you  ^et  it  from  the  Bureau  of 
Forei^  and  Domestic  Commerce? 

'^en.  X'^oLAN.  Thev  have  the  same  set  of  facts  that  we  have  and 
»ii«|  we  get  some  of  it  from  them,  and  we  put  a  military  interpreta- 
nm  on  it.  What  can  that  country  do  in  case  of  war?  She  is  de- 
K'ient  in  certain  minerals.  Take  the  case  of  Italy.  How  can  Italy 
"nduct  a  war  unless  she  has  control  of  the  sea  or  is  allied  with  Great 
P'ritain  in  order  to  get  her  coal  ? 

Mr.  Slemp.  You  have  worked  on  that  the  last  year,  and  the  present 
ti>i-al  year,  and  have  a  report  on  Italy. 

^ien.  XoLAX.  I  would  say  in  connection  with  that  assumption  that 
'ii»Ne  monographs  are  not  complete.  We  are  just  beginning  the  work. 
Tliia  was  not  done  previous  to  1917. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Italy  produced  no  coal,  but  has  to  get  her  coal  from 
the  Pnited  States,  (iermany,  or  Great  Britain.  Germany  can  not 
^Jniish  any  coal.     England  does  not  give  much  coal  for  export. 

2747a— 21 8 
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Therefore,  the  United  States  is  the  logical  place  to  get  it.  That  does 
not  require  an  exhaustive  piece  of  work  to  get  that  information. 

Gen.  XoLAN.  No.  One  thing  that  was  not  well  understood  even 
bv  the  German  general  staff  was  the  fact  that  Italy  could  not  be 
allied  with  Germany  when  Great  Britain  was  at  war  with  Germany, 
because  she  could  not  get  the  coal.  Nevertheless,  the  German  (tov- 
ernment  formed  an  alliance  with  a  power  which  as  soon  as  England 
came  in  would  have  to  get  out  of  the  war. 

Mr.  Slemp.  My  point  is  that  as  soon  as  you  have  drawn  your  con- 
clusioiL  you  could  put  that  in  your  file,  and  that  is  the  conclusion 
about  Italy.    I  would  expect  that  to  last  some  few  years. 

Gen.  Nolan.  Yes ;  that  is  basic,  regarding  coal. 

Mr.  Slemp.  You  gentlemen  want  to  keep  up  with  the  changinjTi 
fluxing  conditions  ? 

Gen.  Nolan.  That  is  a  criticism  justified,  and  probably  what  you 
would  run  across  now,  that  too  much  attention  is  being  ^aid  to  cur- 
rent transient  situations,  economic  and  political,  by  the  intelligence 
as  compared  to  the  basic  things.  We  do  not  care  how  much  coal 
Italy  has  to-day,  or  the  present  state  of  her  industries,  but  we  ibi 
want  to  know  the  basic  amount  she  must  have  and  must  continue  u\ 
have  if  she  can  properly  ipobiliz/B  her  industries  for  war. 

FOR  NECESSARY  EXPENSES  OF  MAINTENANCE  OF  INTELLIGENCE  WORK   IN 

RECENTLY  ORGANIZED  CORPS  AREAS,  ETC. 


Mr.  Anthony.  I  want  to  take  up  another  item,  "  For  the  nece>-aN 
expenses  incurred  in  the  maintenance  of  intelligence  work  in  th^ 
recently  organized  corps  areas  within  the  limits  of  the  United  Stato^ 
and  at  the  military  departments  in  our  outlying  possessions."  I)<H-i 
that  mean  that  you  are  building  up  miniature  military  intclligini.  ♦] 
divisions  in  eacli  corps  area  in  this  country  < 

Gen.  Nolan.  Only  in  Panama,  Hawaii/ and  the  Philippines,  ha\^ 
they  a  miniature  section.  There  is  one  on  the  southern  border  ban 
dlinff  border  questions. 

yG,  Anthony.  Why  can't  these  activities  be  taken  care  of  by  youj 
head  office.    Whv  can  not  we  save  that  $4H,(K)0  i 

(ten.  XoLAN.  The  corps  Commanders  in  these  cori)s  areas  utv  n* 
quired  to  do  this.  They  keep  track,  or  try  to  keep  track,  of  the  i*a.. 
cal  and  other  activities.  I  will  crive  an  illustration.  In  the  cji-m*  n| 
operations  of  tnK)ps  poinp  into  West  Virginia,  Gen.  Reed,  the  com 
mandei*  of  the  Fifth  corps  area,  must,  through  liis  intelli«fi»nce  officer 
familiarize  himself  with  the  local  conditions  from  his  own  data,  U- 
cause  he  is  ivsponsible  for  what  occurs  there. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  he  is  responsible  <  He  \\ 
not  responsible. 

(ien.  X(»i^\N.  When  he  comes  in  on  the  i-e<iuest  of  the  p>venii)r 
an<l  he  nuts  troons  there,  he  is  i-esponsible. 

Mr.  i^issoN.  lie  is  not  responsible  for  them.  The  governor  of  thi 
State  invites  him  to  come  in  there.  He  is  under  the  direction  of  t!.i 
governor  of  the  State. 

(ten.  Xoi-\N.  Yes:  unless  martial  law  is  declared. 

Mr.  SissoN.  We  agree  on  that. 
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Gen.  Nolan.  The  point  I  make  about  his  staff  being  informed  is  in 
answer  to  Mr.  Anthony's  question.  We  could  not  send  out  to  find 
out  what  the  situation  was  m  West  Virginia.  It  is  not  our  business. 
We  have  no  staff  there. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Why  could  you  not  detail  a  man  from  your  office  to 
do  that  work  instead  of  relying  on  him  to  take  a  man  out  of  his 
force  at  additional  expense  ? 

Gen,  Nolan.  He  has  got  on  his  staff  what  we  call  the  general  staff 
officer  for  intelligence,  one  of  his  five  general  staff  officers.  In  this 
ease.  Col.  Thompson,  chief  of  the  intelligence  of  the  second  Ameri- 
can Army  in  France,  is  on  Gen.  Eeed's  staff.  That  is  Col.  Thomp- 
sons job  on  Gen.  Reed's  staff,  to  Jseep  him  informed  as  to  the  general 
situation  in  the  corps  area. 

Mr.  Slemp.  He  does  not  get  any  of  the  $48,000  ? 

Gen.  Nolan.  He  gets  his  share. 

Mr.  Slemp.  His  salary  would  be  paid  otherwise  ? 

Gen.  Nolan.  Yes;  about  $2,000  was  the  allowance  for  that  corps 
area  for  this  year. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Estimate  the  expenses  of  that  officer  going  into  the 
field  and  gathering  this  local  information. 

(len.  Nolan.  For  instance  he  will  buy  any  local  maps  that  are  of 
use  there.  That  expenditure  would  come  out  of  this.  Unless  the 
Geological  Survey's  maps  can  be  furnished  free,  they  have  to  go  out 
M(i  buy  them.    T^hat  is  a  sample  of  the  items. 

Mr.  Slemp.  I  want  to  see  those  items. 

^len.  Nolan.  What  we  allowed  him  the  past  year  I  will  have  to 
look  up  and  enter  it  in  the  record.  We  allow  I*anama,  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  and  Hawaii  about  $6,000. 

Allotments  to  corps  areas  for  the  fiscal  year  1921, 


'orps  am  and  location. 


^w,  Boston,  Mass 

■^4  Goremors  Island,  N. 

J'Jpi,  PortMciienryVMd.  * ! 
Jaws.  Fun  McPherson,  Qa. 
^ifts.  Fort  Benjamin  Harri- 

«^.  bd 

"*«ii,  Fjft  Shendan,  ni 

""cith.  Fort  Crook,  Nebr . . . 
r^Vh,  Fort  Sam  Houston, 

Tn 


Amount 

Amount 

quarter. 

per 
year. 

1650 

$2,600 

1,170 
780 
300 

4,6S0 
3,120 
1,300 

520 

1.170 

260 

2,080 
4,6S0 
1,040 

2.600 

10,400 

Corps  area  and  location. 


Amount 

per 
quarter. 


Ninth,  Presidio  of  San  Fran- 

Cisco,  Calif 

Panama  Department 

Hawaiian  Department 

Philippine  Department 


$1,250 
300 
.%0 
9.50 


Total 10,250 

Total  for  the  year 


Amoimt 

per 

year. 


$5,000 
1,300 
1,200 
3,800 


41,000 


^'^ftmthlp  pay  roll,  civilian  employees^  for  Eighth  Corps  area  {Mexican  border) 
f'T  months  of  September,  October,  and  November,  1920,  montJy  pay  of  clerks. 

^*pt  hi  1920: 

Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex.,  nine $rMl.68 

Uredo,  Tex.,  one 50.  (K) 

El  Paso.  Tex.,  one ^ 50.  00 

No^iles,  Ariz.,  one 75.00 

Total 720.68 

Mlf«c^lIaneous  office  expenses,  aU  district  oflices  Incliideil 150.00 

Total .- 87G.  68 


• 
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Sept.  30,  1920: 

Fort  Sam  Houston.  Tex.,  nine $o06,^ 

Miscellaneous  office  expenses,  all  district  offices  included .Vi.  (Hi 

Total i'm.'M 

Oct.  to,  J 920: . 

Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex.,  eight 4rJJ«<» 

^liscellaneous  office  expiMises,  all  district  offices  included r>o. <M» 

Total '- 402.  S<» 

Oct,  31.  1920: 

Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex.,  six 87.S  'Vl 

Miscellaneous  office  expenses,  all  district  offices  lnclude<l T^\.m 

Total 41^:1.  <h? 

yov.  lo.  1920: 

Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex.,  six HT^  iU 

Miscellaneous  office  expenses,  all  district  offices  included ,"i4».  o"* 

Total A'Sl^ri 


((K>rEKATI(>N    WITH   DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE. 

Mr.  Slemp.  You  do  not  ^o  into  the  red  activity  in  the  Unite*! 
States,  do  you  i 

(len.  Nolan.  We  do  not  follow  it  ourselves,  but  we  are  in  close  a>^ 
sociation  with  the  De^)artment  of  Justice,  and  we  get  out  a  sumniarv 
each  week.  The  relation  of  red  activity  in  all  countries  of  the  worlil 
we  cover  in  these  monographs,  and  the  relation  of  this  activity  likii 
the  Bolsheviki  question  in  Russia,  to  our  own  radical  activity  in  thn 
coiintrv.  We  follow  both  as  a  movement  and  keep  track  of  individual 
radicals  that  are  considered  dangerous.  We  are  in  very  close  toucli 
with  the  Department  of  Justice  on  that,  but  we  have  no  organization 
for  the  work. 

Mr.  Sis8i>N.  On  this  $48,000  that  the  chairman  was  just  asking 
about,  it  seems  to  me  that  that  is  for  the  })urpose  of  furnishing:  t«i 
these  various  headcjuarters  in  these  corps  divisions  subscript icm*-  U 
newspapei*s,  peritxhcals,  and  the  purchase  of  drafting  and  pliotu 
gra|)hic  supplies,  and  so  on  { 

(len.  Nolan.  There  is  very  little  of  that:  mostly  clerical  hin». 

Mr.  SissoN.  They  would  l)e  able  to  buy  all  the  reading  matter  at  ih^ 
various  headcjuarters. 

(ten.  N<  LAN.  To  an  extent  they  would  run  a  miniature  intelli<rfnii 
section,  and  they  would  ex|>end  the  fun<ls  as  we  do  to  purchase  pa|H*r 
in  Hawaii,  Panama,  and  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  they  would  pal 
for  them  out  of  that  fund. 

Mr.  SissoN.  To  go  back  a  minute,  to  indicate  where  this  fun<l  mi^b 
Ik»  abused,  going  back  a  minute  to  the  $n-4,<KM).  for  extraordinary  r\ 
pense>  of  military  intelligem^e,  you  give  them  $100  a  month,  an<l  tlu'| 
si>end  it  as  they  .sch»  fit  and  proper^ 

(ten.  NouvN.  No.    They  account  for  it.    It  i*<  all  audited  here. 

Mr.  Si>soN.  He  has  a  nice  dinner  this  month  and  the  ne.\t  moniii  U 
has  another  dinner,  and  the  next  month  he  would  have  another  <linne| 
He  would  have  $100  worth  under  the  guise  of  getting  military  int**li| 
gence.    I  am  a  foreign  representative,  and  I  come  around,  and  1  At 
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known  to  you,  and  I  spend  $100  on  a  dinner,  and  I  report  back  that 
I  had  a  dinner,  and  that  I  found  out  for  you  that  he  is  a  pretty  decent 
fellow.  Now,  you  get  into  all  that  sort  of  stuff  with  this  intelligence 
bureau,  when  up  until  1917  you  got  along  with  $11,000? 

Gen.  XoLAN.  Yes,  sir;  until  1917  we  got  along  with  $11,000. 

^fr.  SissoN.  Now%  we  are  trying  to  get  back  to  these  necessities  and 
you  want  $398,000,  showing  how  it  is  that  you  can  not  shake  off  the 
effects  of  the  war.  You  have-  got  to  take  a  meat  ax  and  chop  it  off. 
There  is  no  single  department  of  this  Government — I  have  been  here 
1:^  Years  and  we  have  been  trying  to  find  some  useless  activity,  and 
we  have  not  been  able  to  find  any.  Every  activity  that  was  organized 
during  the  war  is  essential  to  the  peace,  the  harmony,  and  the  future 
of  the  Republic.  Xot  only  that,  but  all  the  organizations  they  had 
during  the  war  for  various  and  sundrv  things  they  want  to  hang 
onto,  and  unless  you  take  a  meat  ax  and  chop  them  off,  you  will  not 
get  rid  of  them. 

Gen.  NoLAX.  Before  the  war  our  policy  about  attaches  was,  and  it 
Is  somewhat  still  the  case,  that  only  a  wealthy  man  could  afford  to 
take  those  positions.  We  proposed  in  this — and  I  think  vou  will 
approve  of  the  idea — that  we  would  take  men  of  ability  rather  than 
to  make  it  a  question  of  wealth.  Incidentally,  if  they  have  wealth 
as  well  as  ability,  it  is  so  much  the  better  to  help  them  out  in  return- 
ing obligations  which  are  incurred  entirely  because  of  their  position 
as  representatives  of  the  Government  there. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  thought  we  would  finally  get  dowm  to  that. 

Gen.  Nolan.  That  is  very  plain. 

Mr.  Slemp.  That  does  not  appear,  though,  in  these  estimates  here. 

Gen.  Nolan.  That  $82,000  for  extraordinary  expenses. 

Mr.  Slemp.  That  is  really  counted  as  an  addition  to  his  salary,  you 
may  say? 

6en.  Nolan.  Yes,  sir;  except  it  can  be  used  only  for  the  purpose 
mdicated. 

Mr.  Cra3iton.  To  what  extent  do  you  say  you  expect  to  reduce 
these  forces  abroad? 

Gen.  Nolan.  From  59  to  43. 

Mr.  Ckamton.  It  is  not  59,  with  6  additional? 

Gen.  Nolan.  That  is  right.  The  four  air  observers  are  not  in- 
cluded in  that,  neither  the  medical  observer  in  Berlin  nor  the  officer 
in  charge  of  visitors'  bureau,  Paris. 

Mr.  Cramton.  In  a  country  like  Belgium,  where  you  have  two, 
that  would  be  reduced  to  one  ? 

Gen.  Nolan.  One. 

Mr.  Cbamton.  Czechoslovakia  would  be  cut  down  to  one  ? 

Gen.  Nolan.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cramton.  What  would  be  your  organization  in  Paris  ? 

Gen.  Nolan.  Paris  would  have  to  be  a  little  larger  on  account  of 
the  closing  of  the  A.  E.  F.,  but  I  think  we  cquld  get  along  with  two 
instants  and  one  chief. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Where  now  you  have  about  eight  ? 

Gen.  Nolan.  Yes,  sir;  six.    London  we  would  cut  down  to  two. 

Mr.  Cramton.  There  is  a  large  clerical  force  there  ? 

Gen.  Nolan.  There  is  a  fairly  large  one  there  now.  We  would 
fwluee  in  proportion. 
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GENERAL  SERVICE  SCHOOLS. 

FORT  LEAVENWORTH,  KANS. 

STATEMENT  OF  UEVT.  COL.  WAIT  G.  JOHNSON. 

ESTIMATED   AMOUNT   OF   EXPENDITURES. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Colonel,  you  might  give  us  the  items  in  your  esti- 
mate, for  insertion  in  the  record,  which  make  up  this  appropriation 
of  $47,300  which  you  are  asking  for. 

Col.  Johnson.  I  will  do  that,  sir. 

Pay  of  2  translators  at  $150  per  month  each $«?,  TiiiiJ 

Purchase  of  text  and  reference  books,  scientifle  and  professional  papers, 
modern  instruments  and  material  for  theoretical  and  practical  in- 
struction, supplies  for  blueprinting,  photographic,  lithographic,  and 
general  reproduction  purjwse,  equipment  for  printing  office  and  bind- 
ery, office  furniture,  stationery,  and  miscellaneous  supplies,  and  hire 

of  temporary,  technical,  and  special  services 3S.  riiw> 

Purchase  of  library  books  and  periodicals 5.  <m»h 

Transportation  of  persons 4t«» 

Total 47..'ft*» 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  much  did  you  have  last  year  ? 

Col.  Johnson.  The  appropriation  last  year  was  $20,130. 

NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  the  present  attendance  ? 

Col.  Johnson.  There  are  95  in  the  line  class  and  55  in  the  ^taff 
class. 

Mr.  Anthony.  This  year  ? 

Col.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  there  not  more  than  that  now? 

Col.  Johnson.  No,  sir:  not  now.  That  is  the  present  status.  1 
think,  in  fact,  right  now  there  are  one  or  two  less  in  the  line  class. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  do  you  propose  to  have  there  next; 
year? 

Col.  Johnson.  The  approved  policy  of  the  Secretary  of  War  in 
regard  to  that  for  next  year  includes  200  in  the  line  class  and  1<H 
in  the  staff  class,  and  in  the  following  year  300  in  the  line  class  an.i 
150  in  the  staff  class. 

Mr.  Anthony.  So  that  approximately  vou  are  planning  to  trair 
600  officers  ? 

Col.  Johnson.  About  450  annually;  there  would  be  nearly  r***! 
there,  including  the  instructors  and  the  pKxst  administrative  staff. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  vastly  increases  the  size  and  the  work  of  th^ 
institution  i 

Col.  Johnson.  Over  400  per  cent. 

EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM. 

Mr.  Anthony.  As  I  understand  it.  the  general  service  8rho4>\| 
take  the  men  who  ^rraduate  from  the  basic  schools  of  the  differ^nj 
branches  of  the  service  ? 
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Col.  Johnson.  Might  I  outline  briefly  the  educational  system  we 
have  in  the  Army  ? 

Mr.  AxTHONT.  I  wish  you  would,  especially  that  pertaining  to 
these  schools. 

Col.  Johnson.  Starting  with  the  basic  school  and  going  through 
the  line  school  and  the  general-service  schools,  we  have  what  are 
known  as  special-service  schools,  special  in  that  they  refer  to  the 
'liiFerent  branches  of  the  service — ^the  Cavalry,  the  Inf antr5^,  the  Field 
Artillery,  etc.  There  are  12  of  those.  These  schools  provide  courses 
for  officers  immediately  upon  their  entrance  into  the  service,  and  for 
'  ompanv  officers  and  field  officers.  All  of  these  schools  are  devoted 
entirely  to  the  technique  and  tactics  of  these  special  services.  Cer- 
tain officers  graduating  from  these  schools,  mostly  field  officers  for 
tlie  present,  are  promoted  in  a  general  scheme  of  instruction  to  the 
line  school  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  which  is  one  of  our  large  general- 
^Tvice  schools,  general  service  meaning  for  officers  from  all  branches 
^ho  20  to  these  schools.  At  these  general-service  schools  combined 
tactics  are  taught.  The  three  general-service  schools  consist  of  the 
Miool  of  the  Line  at  Fort  Leavenworth,  the  General  Staff  school  at 
Fort  Leavenworth,  and  the  General  Staff  College  here  in  Wash- 
injrton. 

In  repird  to  the  purposes  of  the  various  schools,  the  School  of  the 
l-ine  is  for  training  officers  and  commanders  for  the  smaller  units, 
^taff  officers  of  a  division,  for  example,  and  commanders  of  units 
^ithin  the  division,  as  well  as  the  functions  of  division  staff  officers 
ind  division  commanders. 

Mr.  Anthony.  After  a  man  is  perfected  in  his  own  branch  at  a 
^'>ic  school  then  he  goes  to  the  general-service  school  where  he  is 
Stte,l  for  command  of  all  branches? 

<'f>l.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  AxTHONY.  And  also  for  the  exercise  of  staff  duties  in  connec- 
f/>n  with  the  administration  of  the  largest  units  of  the  Army? 

Col.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir.  Each  school  is  progressive  and  is  sup- 
l-^sed  to  be,  and  in  fact,  is,  a  little  higher  in  the  curriculum  than 
'!i^  one  preceding  it. 

Mr.  AxTHONY.  And  the  principle  of  that  school  was  worked  out 
'i'lrin^  the  recent  war  in  the  case  of  our  officers  who  had  never  had 
;''>minand  of  large  bodies  of  troops  before  this  war,  the  men  who 
'ad  been  trained  in  the  exercise  of  ordinary  staff  duties  in  the  service 
;'hook  were  unable  to  step  in  and  administer  these  commands.  That 
>  n^mrrhly  the  theory  on  which  they  are  run  ? 

^  Tol  Johnson.  Yes,  sir.    Our  experience  in  the  World  War  showed 
^••p  necessity  for  these  schools  and  this  training. 

Tlip  General  Staff  School  trains  the  higher  staff  officers  for  corps 
^ncl  army  or  general  staff  duty  with  troops,  and  we  propose  to  have 
the  higher  commanders  also  trained  there ;  that  is  in  the  functions 
f'f  flivision,  army  corps,  and  army  commanders. 

The  General  Staff  College  here  at  Washington  is  virtually  the  last 
^^t^p  in  an  officer's  complete  education ;  and  the  purpose  of  that  is  for 
the  training  of  officers  of  the  War  Department  General  Staff  and  high 
'^»mmand;  that  is,  corps  and  army  commanders  in  the  case  of  national 
emergency. 

Mr.  CRA'iTOK-  Then  that  education  is  supposed  to  be  one  system, 
onified! 
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Col.  Johnson.  One  system,  unified  from  the  primary  work  in  the 
basic  schools  up,  advancing  officers  as  they  show  ability. 

Mr.  Cramton.  And  it  is  planned  by  one  central  authority? 

Col.  Johnson.  The  War  Department  General  Staff,  the  War  Plans 
Division,  has  the  coordination  of  all  of  the  school  work. 

Mr.  Ckamton.  It  is  planned  and  supervised  by  them  ? 

Col.  Johnson.  Planned  and  supervised  by  them,  and  the  work  co- 
ordinated between  the  various  schools. 

SERVICE  OF  translators. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Then,  why  should  it  not  be  iK)ssihle  to  i)lnn  ihal 
work  to  avoid  duplication  of  expense?  For  instance,  in  this  niattei 
we  have  been  speaking  of,  of  translators,  every  place  where  yc»i; 
have  a  school,  or  a  librarv,  von  have  one  or  two  or  more  transl:itnr< 
Xow,  it  must  be  that  there  is  only  a  limited  amount  of  matter  piil> 
lished  in  forei^  languages  currently  that  is  of  real  value  to  y<n. 
And  whv  is  it  not  possible  to  have  your  central  authority  tiaii.'liti 
that  which  is  worthy  of  study,  and  send  it  to  the  schools  nuikin:i  »;-i 
of  it?  For  instance,  you  have  here  half  a  dozen  translators — that  U 
for  the  (ieneral  Staff:  and  then  in  the  Infant rv  school  vou  want  twi 
translators  down  at  Camp  Bennings,  and  translators  in  the  Fiili 
Artillery  School,  and  translators  in  the  Cavalry  School;  and  tht] 
when  you  go  to  Fort  Leavenworth,  which  is  a  higher  school  in  r!i 
same  branches,  instead  of  using  that  which  is  translated  by  tl.  h 
lower  schools,  j'ou  must  again  translate  it  for  your  own  u^e. 

Col.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir;  except  that  at  the  special  service  school 
very  little  is  translated  which  pertains  to  comoined  training  of  al 
arms. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Xow,  if  the  system  of  education  is  co:>nHii:r«  I 
there  ought  to  be  some  way  of  translating  that  for  the  connnon  i:-. , 

Col.  Johnson.  The  amount  that  is  recpiired  for  translati(»n  x^\  \  \ 
present  time  is  enormous.  The  translators  who  were  referr«»<l  i  • 
short  while  ago  are  attached  to  the  Military  Intelligence  Dlvi-l  . 
here.  They  have  work  in  front  of  them  that  will  keep  them  bu-y  f«i 
over  a  year  with  the  matter  which  has  been  given  to  them  for  \v-\\a 
lation  now.  That  is  of  a  general  nature,  not  especially  applitaM*-  t 
instruction  or  school  work — all  manner  of  papers  that  come  int«»  t'l 
Military  Intelligence  Division.  At  each  one  of  the  schools  only  t ..  i 
matter  is  translated  which  has  a  particular  bearing  on  the  ir.  ?  •  i 
tion  at  that  school. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Well,  how  can  you  be  sure  that  the  tran^lat.-r  \ 
Fort  Leavenworth  is  not  translating  the  same  article  that  the  t!:iii-  i 
tor  is  working  on  at  Camp  Bennings^ 

Col.  Johnson.  There  are  lists  put  out  from  time  to  timr  ^] i 

the  work.     We  know  the  work  that  is  being  translated  at  the  \:t:  :.  i 
schools.     The  work  that  is  being  translated  at  Fort  Ix*a\enwMit   . 
foreign  matter  which  pertain^  to  the  comliined  arnij — all  <.f  tu   i 
and  not  (^specially  to  the  (*avalry  or  the  Fiehl  Artillery. 

Mr.  Cramton.  I  take  it  that  thcM*  articles  l)y  foiTign  e\i>«T  t  > 
not  lal)eled,  like  the  textlwwks  in  a  s(»hool — "  P'irst  Reader,"  **.<♦•,♦.  .ti 
Keader,"  "  Intermediate,*'  and  *'  (t rammar  ScIumiI  { '' 

Col.  Johnson.  No.  sir. 
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Mr.  Cra3iton.  So,  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  translators  to 
kiiuw  whether  a  certain  article  is  their  job  or  not. 

Col.  JoHxsoN.  No,  sir ;  the  translators  do  not  have  the  say ;  the 
niatter  is  given  to  them  by  the  commandant  of  the  school,  and  all 
matter  \rliich  we  obtain  from  foreign  services  is  labeled,  for  in- 
jjtance,  '* Machine  Gun  Work,"  "New  Policies  with  Kegard  to  In- 
fantn/'  *' Latest  Inspection  of  Artillery,"  all  of  which  indicates 
J>y  its  very  name  the  branch  of  the  service  to  which  it  pertains.  If 
we  had  a  central  corps  of  translators  here,  it  would  merely  mean 
that  we  would  have  a  greater  number  here,  and  we  would  have  to 
liave  some  officers  here  from  the  various  branches  who  would  say 
what  particular  thing  they  wished  to  have  translated  for  their  own 
>*hooL  If  we  give  them  to  the  school  to  translate,  then  thei-e  is  no 
>  juabble  as  to  whether  we  are  going  to  translate  for  the  Infantry  or 
the  Cavalry  to-day  and  the  Artillery  to-morrow ;  each  school  gets 
the  matter  translated  wliich  it  wishes  to  have  translated;  and  1  do 
Mjt  tliink  there  is  any  duplication,  or  a  great  amount  more  of  ex- 
]>ense  with  the  present  system  than  there  would  be  if  we  had  one 
■•^•ordinated  translating  crops  here. 

Mr.  Cramton.  It  is  left  to  each  school  to  determine  as  to  whether 
they  want  particular  book  or  article  translated  ? 

Col  Johnson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramton.  And  having  determined  that,  they  then  have  the 
article  translated  for  themselves  ? 

Col.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir ;  they  translate  articles  for  their  own  use. 
For  instance,  the  Infantry  would  not  translate  anything  which  per- 
tained solely  to  the  Artillery. 

Mr.  Cra3iton.  Well,  I  had  in  mind  that  there  must  be  some  work 
that  would  overlap  and  be  of  interest  to  more  than  one  branch  of 
the  service. 

Gen.  Lord.  Might  I  say,  Mr.  Chaiiman,  that  the  translators  in 
these  schools  are  not  a  product  of  the  war.  They  have  had  trans- 
lators in  these  schools  provided  in  the  bills  heretofore,  prior  to  the 
)^ar,  as  you  will  find  on  page  7  of  the  bill ;  but  I  think  they  have 
increased  the  number  of  translators. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  complaint  on  the  part  of 
the  conunittee  in  having  a  reasonable  number  of  translators ;  but  we 
Jo  not  want  to  multiply  them  ad  infinitum  every  time  you  have  a 
new  branch  of  the  Grovemment.  These  things  do  not  amount  to 
cmch  in  one  item,  but  when  you  take  it  all  through  the  Govern- 
ment service  it  amounts  to  a  considerable  simi. 

SOURCE  OF   STUDENTS. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Where  do  you  get  the  material  for  these  schools  ? 

Col,  Johnson.  From  our  military  attaches,  largely. 

Mr.  Cramton.  I  mean  these  students;  where  do  you  get  them 
from  i 

Col.  JoHKSON.  I  do  not  understand. 

Mr.  Cramton.  The  first  lieutenants  and  the  second  lieutenants,  do 
^liev  come  to  you  from  West  Point  in  part  or  are  they  entirely  from 
•ml  life? 

Col.  Johnson.  From  both  sources. 

Mr.  Cramton.  And  in  what  proportion  ? 
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Col.  Johnson.  For  instance,  at  the  Infantry  School  now  there  are 
approximately  75  from  West  Point,  and  something  over  400  from 
other  sources. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Is  the  man  who  goes  to  the  school  selected  for  that 
course  or  does  he  elect  to  take  it  f 

Col.  Johnson.  It  is  required  that  they  take  these  various  courses. 

Mr.  SissoN.  All  of  the  officers  ? 

Col.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Well,  you  can  not  put  them  all  in  the  schools? 

Col.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir;  except  at  the  General  Staff  School  and 
the  General  Staff  College. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Well,  you  can  not  get  all  of  the  officers  in  the  schools, 
and  you  have  to  select  a  certain  number  for  each  year,  do  you  not  ? 

Col.  Johnson.  We  hope  to  have  the  schools  developed  so  tlmt 
every  year  we  can  take  care  of  the  new  increment  which  comes  in. 
We  will  be  able  to  do  that  after  the  gi'eat  increment,  which  we  are 
trying  to  educate  now,  have  received  their  education. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Do  you  have  any  schools  for  the  privates? 

Col.  Johnson.   Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Do  vou  have  them  in  connection  with  these  institu- 
tions  in  any  way  ? 

Col.  Johnson.  There  are  schools  for  enlisted  men  at  all  of  the 
special  service  schools. 

Mr.  SissoN.  For  example,  vou  take  the  school  that  you  are  con- 
nected with,  the  one  at  Fort  Leavenworth. 

Col.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir;  the  (Jeneral  Service  School. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Now,  you  have  a  certain  number  of  privates  there? 

Col.  Johnson.  No,  sir:  we  have  no  privates  there. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Xone  whatever? 

Col.  Johnson.  No,  sir;  this  is  an  advanced  school  for  officei>^. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Do  you  have  any  at  Camp  Bennings? 

Col.  Johnson.  Yes,  sir. 

ilr.  SissoN.  How  many  privates  do  you  have  in  training  there? 

Col.  Johnson.  I  am  not  connected  with  that  school;  but  C<»1. 
Malone,  who  was  here  to-day,  can  give  you  that  information.  Alnnit 
500,  for  next  year,  I  think. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Well,  will  you  give  us  the  figures  for  the  ViM 
Artillery  i 

Maj.  Sloank.  The  numl)er  in  training  in  the  Field  Artillery 
School  was,  1,070  specailist> 

Mr.  Cramton  (interposing).  Those  are  noncommissioned  officer^, 
are  they  not  ? 

Maj.  Six)ANE.  These  are  the  highest  grades  of  noncommi<^ione«i 
officeiv;  they  are  not  trained  with  the  privates. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  am  a  champion  of  training  the  private^. 

Maj.  Six>ANK.  You  will  come  to  that  when  you  reach  the  item**  rv- 
lating  to  voi*ational  education. 

TRAINING  or  PRIVATES. 

Mr.  S188ON.  Well,  I  would  like  for  some  officer  present  to  an^wfi^ 
this  question:  Alx)ut  how  many  privates  do  we  have  now  in  train- 
ing in  the  various  schools?  Can  any  of  the  officers  present  give  us 
that  information! 
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Col.  Johnson.  What  schools  do  you  mean,  sir? 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  mean  any  school  where  the  privates  are  being 
trained  or  given  an  education  of  any  kind. 

Col.  Johnson.  These  vocational  schools  virtually  provide  for 
every  private  that  comes  into  the  Army. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Then,  they  all  have  a  certain  amount  of  education  ?' 

Col.  Johnson.  They  all  have  a  certain  amount  of  education,  which 
is  divided  along  the  general  lines  of  five-eighths  inilitary  instruc- 
tion and  three-eighths  general  education  in  any  subject  which  they 
choose.  But  these  schools  for  the  privates  have  no  reference  to  these 
hi<rher  schools  of  which  we  are  speaking  now. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  understand  that;  I  knew  they  have  no  connection 
with  these. 

•^  every  private  gets  instruction  three-eighths  of  the  time  of  his 
"wn  choice. 

Col.  Johnson.  Approximately  three-eighths  of  the  time  every  day 
!.^  devoted  to  educational  work. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  guess  that  is  all,  Col.  Johnson. 

Col.  Johnson.  All  right,  sir. 

INFANTRY  SCHOOL,  CAMP  BENNING,  GA. 

STATEMENTS  OF  COL.  PAUL  B.  MALONE,  INFANTEY,  ASSISTANT 
COHKANDANT  THE  INFANTEY  SCHOOL,  AND  UAJ.  JOSEPH  A. 
ATZnrS,  OFFICE  OF  CHIEF  OF  INFANTEY. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Major,  what  is  your  official  status? 

Maj.  Atkins.  I  am  in  the  equipment  section  of  the  office  of  the 
<1iief  of  Infantry.^ 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  have  to  do  with  the  Infantry  School  at  Camp 
Banning? 

Maj.  Atkins.  I  have  some  association  w^ith  it  in  the  office. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  here  to  give  us  some  information  in  regard 
^0  the  estimates  for  the  Infantry  School  at  Camp  Benning? 

Maj.  Atkins.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  much  are  you  asking  for  this  year? 

Maj.  Atkins.  We  asked  for  an  item,  which  has  been  cut  to  $47,300. 

NUMBER  of  students. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  men  have  you  there  under  instruction 
this  year,  and  how  many  will  you  have  there  next  year  ? 

Maj.  Atkins.  At  present  we  have  646  student  officers.  It  was 
'lightly  larger  than  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  term.  There  are 
^i  the  present  time  646  officers  there.  Next  year  we  want  to  increase 
that  by  at  least  150  officers  and  possibly  have  also  500  noncommis- 
•^">ned'(^cers. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Where  will  the  additional  amount  you  are  asking 
for  this  year,  about  $7,000,  be  used? 

Maj.  Atkins.  In  continuing  to  supply  and  purchase  some  of  the 
^terial  for  the  upkeep  of  the  school,  and  adding  to  the  original 
<nrtlaj  for  conducting  the  school. 
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INSTRUMENTS    AND    MATERIAL   FOR    INSTRUCTION. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Have  you  any  other  general  information  yon  wouM 
like  to  give  the  committee  ? 

Maj.  Atkins.  We  have  the  estimate  more  or  less  divided.  I  under- 
stood from  previous  questions  that  you  desired  to  know  why  this 
amount  was  wanted.  We  have  divided  it  into  several  different  para- 
graphs. The  amount  for  equipment  and  material  includes  office  ami 
school  furniture,  desks,  clocks,  steel  shelving,  ripsaws  and  motors, 
special  typewriters,  and  carriages,  dictaphones,  spare  parts,  an«l 
special  tools  and  hardware. 

DRAFTING  SUPPLIES. 

Under  the  item  for  drafting  supplies  are  included  instrument^ 
plates,  and  engines,  inks,  paper,  etc.,  for  students  and  departments  i 
paints,  brushes,  etc.;  field  target  designs,  enlarging,  photographing 
blue  i^rints.  The  amount  used  for  special  instruments  includes  in 
struments  for  experiments  in  ballistics,  firearms,  sights,  machin 
ists,  and  electrical. 

PURCHASE  OF  TEXTBOOKS,  PAPERS,  ETC. 

Under  the  heading  of  books,  maps,  periodicals,  are  included  print 
ing  machinery  and  supplies,  mimeographs,  and  ditto  machines,  ad 
dressograph  supplies,  binding  tools,  leather,  inks,  cardboard,  pajK^r 
and  bristol  board. 

EMPLOYMENT  OF  SPECIAL  AND  TECHNICAL  SERVICES. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  might  tell  us  briefly  what  the  different  itein^ 
are. 

Maj.  Atkins.  One  item  which  is  incorporated  in  the  bill  is  for  th^ 
translators,  two  of  them  at  $1,800  each.  Then,  for  special  servirrs 
we  ask  for  one  ballistician  at  $2,000;  two  linotype  oi>erators  at  ^'J.jhh! 
each;  one  photographer  at  $1,800;  and  one  draftsman  at  $1,6()0.  Wi 
also  ask  for  $10,000  for  books,  maps,  and  periodicals:  $5,0(H)  f.ii 
equipment  and  material;  $3,000  for  special  instruments;  $3,(HH)  foi 
drafting  material:  $13,000  for  printing  machinery  and  suppliH 
photographical  and  laboratory  supplies:  and  $300  for  repairs. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  notice  you  ask  for  two  translators  at  $150  a  mont) 
each. 

Maj.  Atkins.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Thev  have  alwavs  been  carried  at  $HK)  a  niontl 
each.    What  is  the  reason  for  the  increase  ? 

Maj.  Atkins.  1  am  told  that  that  is  rorre<*t. 

Mr.  Anthony,  ('an  vou  not  <rct  men  to  do  that  work  at  $1*^'  i 
month  f 

Maj.  Atkins.  I  undei-stand  that  is  the  minimum  amount  thf»v  t -ii 
irct  the  men  for  with  the  intelligiMice  and  education  which  is  ri 
<|uired  to  translate  the  d<xninients  they  exi>e<*t  to  use.  i 

Mr.  Antii<»nv.  We  have  always  seiMired  them  at  $UM>  a  luonrl 
\w  the^e  enlistecl  men  J 

Maj.  Atkins.  Xo,  sir. 
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Mr.  AxTHoxY.  They  are  civilians? 

Maj.  Atkix8.  Yes,  sir;  tliey  are  civilians.  Under  the  bill  as 
■Irawn,  they  will  be  hired  by  the  commanding  general  at  that  post, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Mr.  Sissox.  Do  they  get  their  keep? 

Maj.  Atkins.  Xo,  sir ;  they  do  not. 

Mr.  »Sis80N.  They  pay  their  own  board? 

Maj.  Atkins.  I  understand  they  do;  I  think  that  is  their  entire 
Mlary. 

Mr.  Slsson.  Are  you  sure  of  that? 

Maj.  Atkins.  Only  from  what  I  know  in  general  as  to  the  way 
•  ivilian  help  is  hired  in  the  Army. 

Tol.  Hickman.  That  is  a  fact;  they  do  keep  themselves. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Instead  of  hiring  translators  at  each  school  why 
•an  you  not  hire  them  at  one  school  and  use  the  documents  they 
translate  at  all  schools? 

Maj.  Atkins.  There  are  several  diflFerent  branches  in  the  Army, 
snd  the  information  we  are  getting  at  the  present  time  requiring 
transJation  is  voluminous,  and  it  would  be  almost  an  impossible  task 
for  one  branch  of  the  Army  to  collect,  collate,  and  translate  all  the 
information  for  the  other  branches. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  are  you  translating? 

Maj.  Atkins.  Different  reports  and  documents  based  upon  this 
war  and  documents  written  by  officers  who  have  made  good  in  the 
^ar  in  other  services,  and  articles  of  that  nature  generally.      * 

ifr.  CRA>rroN.  I^  that  a  duplication  of  the  work  of  the  Bureau  of 
Military  Intelligence,  where  they  have  a  staff  of  translators? 

Maj.  Atkins.  Xo,  sir.  I  would  hardly  say  it  was  because  this  is 
^«.^1  upon  tactics  that  we  teach  at  the  school.  While  it  is  true  that 
|Lev  (jet  a  lot  of  valuable  information  for  us,  most  of  it  being  trans- 
«itwl  when  it  comes  to  us,  it  is  information  rather  than  the  princi- 
]'\i^  upon  which  we  can  form  doctrine. 

printing  plant. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  have  your  own  printing  plant  there? 

Maj.  Atkins.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  large  a  plant  have  you  ? 

Maj.  Atkixs.  As  to  the  exact  size  I  am  unable  to  give  you  the  de- 
^•red  information. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  much  money  are  you  asking  for  printing? 

Maj.  Atkins.  For  printing  we  are  asking  $18,000.  That  includes 
I'^'Dtin^,  machinery,  and  supplies — photographical  and  laboratory 

supplies  also. 

Mr.  Anthony.  So  that  you  are  really  making  large  additions  to 
.'•"ur printing  plant  at  this  time? 

Maj.  Atkins.  We  are  trying  to  complete  one,  rather  than  miUcing 
i'l<litions  to  one.    Tt  has  been  more  or  less  of  an  improvisation. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  do  not  know  what  they  have  in  the  plant  now  ? 

Maj.  Atkins.  Not  exactly.  I  know  they  have  been  trying  to  get 
1  linotype :  whether  that  has  arrived  there  I  am  unable  to  state. 

Mr.  S18.SON.  Who  made  these  estimates  ? 

Maj.  Atkins.  They  were  made  at  the  school. 

Mr.  S18SON.  You  are  not  informed  about  what  thev  have  there? 
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Maj.  Atkins.  Not  particularly  enough  to  answer  in  detail,  as  I 
undei*stand  it,  as  to  the  printing  plant. 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  order  to  get  the  details  of  the  work  carried  on 
there  we. had  better  get  that  information,  I  think,  from  somebody 
directly  connected  with  the  school. 

Maj.  Atkins.  I  can  not  give  you  the  details  in  reference  to  what 
3'ou  have  asked  about. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Col.  Malone  is  here ;  he  is  assistant  commandant  at 
Camp  Benning. 

Maj.  Atkins.  Yes,  sir.  He  can  give  you  much  more  information 
about  it  than  I. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  you  are  doing  is  to  give  us  the  figures  which 
passed  through  your  hands  in  the  Office  of  Chief  of  Infantry? 

Maj. 'Atkins.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  If  the  major  will  put  in  the  record  the  items  that 
compose  the  estimate  at  Camp  Benning  we  will  question  Col.  Ma- 
lone as  to  the  necessity  for  the  different  items. 

Maj.  Atkins.  I  will  do  that. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

INCIDENTAr.    KXPENSKS INFANTRY    SCHOOL. 

Infantry  School,  On  nip  Benning.  On, :  For  the  purcluise  of  textbooks, 
hooks  of  reference,  scientific  and  professional  papers,  instruments  and 
material  for  Instruction,  employment  of  technical  and  special 
services,  including;  the  services  of  two  translators  at  the  rate  of  $150 
\rer  month  each,  to  he  appointed  by  the  commandant  of  the  schotd, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  and  for  the  necessary 
exi>enses  of  instruction  at  the  Infantry  Sc-hool.  Camp  Benning,  Oa_„  $47.  .**»«'»» 


Translators.  2  at  $1.800 $:i.r,iiii 

Special  services — 

Ballistician $2.  (KH) 

I/n<»type  oiKM-ators,  2  at  $2.(K)() __.    4,(MH) 

Photographer  _. _.-    ..-   _   1. 8(K) 

Draftsman l.GOO 


9. 4<i» 

B<K)ks.   mai)s.   i>er!odicals  _ _    _             __..__    lo.i»»» 

Kqnipment  and  material .. -_.     _._.._     ..      _..  .\«"»' 

Special   instruments __  . _   .    _  ,       _.    .  .'i.  «*•• 

Draftinjr  material. .             ._.     ..   ._.     . :i.t*»' 

Printing  machinery  and  supplies,  phnto^sraithical   and   lalH)nili>ry 

supplies .  .. _.    .     IH.*"*' 

Repairs.      ._ ._ ____...         . ..                    .  .*!»■• 

47.  :.••• 

Mr.  Sij:mp.  Is  (\imp  Benning  an  old  institution? 

Maj.  Atkins.  It  is  about  two  years  ol<l. 

Mr.  Skkmp.  Before  Camp  Benning  was  orpmized  where  wa>  ili» 
Infantry  sc*h<K)I  located  { 

Maj.  Atkins.  At  Fort  Sill. 

Mr,  Slj:mp.  Do  vou  pive  Infantry  instruction  at  Fort  Sill} 

Maj.  Atkins.  No,  sir.     That  has  all  In^en  moved  to  Camp   IWi. 
nin^  and  c(»mbined  with  other  Infantry  activities.    That  is  tin*  only 
one  we  have. 

Mr.  St^MP.  Ls  there  a  complete  educational  establishment  at  (*ani}< 
Benninp  ami  are  the  buildings  of  a  ])ermanent  nature:  are  they  imt 
nianent  structures? 
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Maj.  Atkins.  They  have  some  permanent  and  some  temporary. 
The  project  has  not  been  finished. 


SCHOOL   TERM. 


Mr.  Slemp.  What  is  the  length  of  the  term  through  which  an  officer 
passes  at  the  Camp  Benning  school  ? 

Mai.  Atkins.  At  present  it  is  nine  months  for  the  regular  officers 
and  three  months  for  the  National  (juard  and  reserve  officers,  with 
additional  instruction  to  follow  it. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Do  you  have  noncommissioned  officers  there  ? 

Maj.  Atkins.  It  is  our  intention  to  have  them. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Is  it  the  intention  of  the  department  to  put  practically 
all  of  the  officers  of  the  Infantry  through  this  school  ? 

Maj.  Atkins.  All  those  who  are  junior  enough.  It  extends  now  up 
to  the  senior  colonels. 

Mr,  Slemp.  Do  you  think  with  your  equipment  there  and  with  this 
amount  you  are  asking  for — ^$47,300 — you  will  be  a^)le  to  carrv  on  the 
work  you  intend  to  do  there  ?  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  do  it.  You 
have  only  500  officers  to  whom  you  can  give  instruction  for  the  next 
year  or  so? 

Maj.  Atkiks.  No,  sir;  we  expect  to  increase  the  number  to  some- 
thing like  800  officers  and  500  enlisted  men,  making  about  1,300  or 
more  altogether. 

Mr.  Slemp.  How  often  are  these  officers  sent  back  for  instruction? 
1^0  they  graduate  them  ? 

Maj.  Atkins.  They  are  graduated  in  different  courses.  Probably 
the  junior  second  lieutenants  may  go  back  there  within  a  term  of  8 
<'r  lu  vears  for  the  captain's  course. 


facilities. 


Mr.  Slemp.  Have  you  facilities  to  enable  you  to  train   all  the 
officers  of  the  Infantry  ? 

Maj.  Atkins.  No,  sir ;  not  sufficient  facilities  as  we  see  it,  but  we 
*re  doing  the  best  we  can. 

Mr.  Slemp.  It  seems  to  me  that  $47,000  is  not  very  much  to  spend 
for  that  purpose. 

.  Maj.  Atkins.  That  amount  is  for  the  incidental  expenses  in  carry- 
^  on  the  work. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The   amount  of  $47,300,  as  I  understand  it,  is 
Dtterely  for  the  expenses  connected  with  the  running  of  the  school  ? 

Maj.  Atkins.  Incidental  expenses. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  amount  for  salaries,  quartermaster  stores,  and 
other  things  comes  from  other  appropriations? 

ilaj.  Atkins.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Colonel,  I  believe  you  are  assistant  commandant 
of  the  Infantry  School  at  Camp  Benning? 

CoL  MAiiONE.  Yes,  sir. 


present  organization. 


Mr.  Anthony.  You  can  tell  us,  if  you  will,  what  is  the  scope  of 
^^  work  you  propose  to  undertake  there  during  the  coming  year. 
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Col.  Malone.  During  the  preceding  year,  which  terminated  last 
June,  we  had  128  students.  Beginning  with  the  1st  of  November, 
this  3'ear,  we  organized  classes,  including  the  field  officers,  the  com- 
pany officers,  and  newly  commissioned  officers,  the  total  classes  num- 
bering around  700 ;  the  actual  number  on  the  day  of  opening  beini: 
702.  There  have  been  certain  losses,  and  the  classes  now  consist  of 
646  officers. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  are  those  apportioned? 

Col.  Malone.  There  are  92  field  officers  of  the  Regular  Army.  12<^ 
company  officers  of  the  Regular  Army,  and  the  rest  of  the  offiiTr> 
of  the  Regular  Army  are  lieutenants,  newly  commissoned,  includin*! 
the  class  from  the  United  States  Military  Academy,  numbering  7*J. 
There  wei^e,  on  the  date  of  my  departure  from  Camp  Benning.  41 
National  Guard  officers  in  training.  The  National  Guard  h•l^. 
through  the  Bureau  of  Military  Affairs,  notified  lis  that  on  the  25tii 
of  February  they  will  send  a  class,  probably,  of  75  National  (^ututl 
officers,  so  that  the  classes  will  then  number  about  675  on  the  1st  nt 
next  March.    They  will  graduate  on  the  30th  of  June. 

Mr.  Sissox.  Th6y  enter  in  February? 

Col.  Maix)ne.  They  report  in  February,  the  class  of  75  Natini\:i- 
Guard  officers,  and  begin  the  course  on  the  1st  of  ilarch.  Wo  ha>»* 
also  a  class  there  now -which  will  leave  at  the  end  of  January,  con- 
sisting of  41  National  Guard  officers. 

Mr.  Sl?:mi>.  Have  you  any  enlisted  men  in  the  school? 

Col.  Mai.()xe.  The  noncommissioned  officers^  classes  have  not  vt'i; 
been  staged.  The  capacity  of  the  plant  is  not  sufficient  to  permit  iH 
to  begin  their  training,  but  we  will  beirin  the  training  of  them  iu'\t 
year,  probably  on  the  1st  day  of  Octoner,  and  we  hope  to  have  .*•"! 
noncommissioned  officers  in  the  school.  It  may  be  we  will  not  Ui 
able  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Last  year  you  were  given  $*250,0O0  to  complete  «vm^ 
tain  work  there. 

Col.  Malon?:.  Yes,  sir. 

ADDITIONAL  APPROPHIATIOX   FOR    1921    FOR  CONSTRICTIOX   rrRlt><K»*. 

Mr.  AxTHoxY.  Was  there  not  an  additional  appropriation  <.f  .1 
million  dollars? 

(^ol.  Mau)ne.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  AxTiioxv.  For  new  constructicm? 

(\)1.  Mau>xk.  For  the  completion  of  construction  ah^eady  stjutt 

Mr.  AxTHoxv.  What  have  you  accomplished  with  that? 

Col.  Maivoxe.  I  am  having  made  up  a  complete  detailecl  stateminl 
of  exactly  what  has  been  accomplished  by  that. 

Mr,  AxTHoxY.  Have  you  spent  that  money? 

Col.  Mau)XE.  It  will  have  been  spent  on  the  1st  day  of  Manh. 

Mr.  AxTm)XY.  What  have  you  gotten  for  it? 

Col.  Mau)XK.  Koughly  si>eakinp,  with  the  $v>r)0,(MH)  that  we  m 
ceived,  the  east  and  west  groups  were  close*!  in  to  prevent  tlelei.'^ 
ration  from  water,  an<l  the  water  sy»-tem  was  instaUe<l. 

Mr.  Anthoxy.  The  partially  c(>mplete<l  barrack  buildintr? 

Col.  Maiji>xk.  The  partially  completed  barrack  buildings  wvW 
made  waterproof:  the  sewage  connections  were  completed  and  '^»ti| 
of  the  buildings  were  opene<l:  some  portions  of  the  Imrracks  xmtj 
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<x)mpleted  to  protect  them  from  further  deterioration,  and  a  conii- 
plete  water  system  was  installed. 

BUNGALOWS  FOR  OFFICERS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Did  you  build  any  new  bungalows  for  officers' 
quarters? 

CoL  Malone,  Not  out  of  the  $250,000. 

ilr.  Anthony.  How  are  you  quartering  the  officers  ? 

Col.  Malone.  There  are  a  few  bungalows  now  finislied  that  came 
out  of  the  million-dollar  appropriation.  They  will  all  be  finished 
on  the  1st  of  March,  and  after  they  are  finished  they  will  be  occupied 
by  officers.  When  I  left  there  were  12  of  those  in  use.  About  1.3  per 
<^nt  of  the  officers  were  in  permanent  quarters.  The  rest  were  living 
in  tents,  cantonmelit  barracks,  houses  constructed  by  themselves,  or 
in  Columbus,  9  miles  distant. 

(The  complete  statement  of  the  construction  secured  bv  the  ex- 
penditures since  construction  was  resumed  pursuant  to  the  act  of 
Febraary  28, 1920,  is  as  follows:) 

i>tQtement  shatcing  the  construction  accomplished  at  Camp  Benning,  Ga.j  by  the 
expenditure  of  $320,000  appropriated  hy  the  act  of  Feb.  ^8,  1920,  and  $i,- 
^%,m  appropriated  by  act  of  June  5,  1920. 

'All  tmUdlngs  except  l{d)  below  under  4  are  of  wood  and  not  of  brick  or  other  perma- 

nent  type  of  structure.] 

1.  Appropriatk)n  $250,000,  act  of  February  28,  1920,  Camp  Benning.  Ga. 
The  following  work  is  being  performed  under  the  above  appropriation : 
A.  Installation  intake  crib  and  conduit  from  Upatol  Creek. 

R.  InstalPng  raw-water  pumping  station,  including  building. 

0.  Installing  a  filter  plant  and  high  service  pumping  station,  including  build- 
•0235,  settling  basin,  and  clear-water  basin. 

n.  Installing  storage  tanks,  including  foundations. 

£■  Extension  of  distribution  system,  Including  supporting  trestle. 

P.  Electric  light  and  power  (small  extensions). 

0.  Sewers,  manholes,  etc.,  In  blocks  5,  6,  and  7. 

H.  Sewers,  manholes,  etc.,  in  blocks  8,  9,  and  15,  and  extension  to  garage. 

I  Sewers,  manholes,  etc,  in  blocks  21  and  22,  including  trunk-line  sewer  from 
-listing  sewer. 

J.  Extending  water  and  sewer  systems  into  block  21  and  connecting  buildings 
in  blocks  23  and  19. 

K.  Inclosing  13  barrack  buildings  in  block  8. 

L.  Inclosing  17  N.  C.  O.  quarters  buildings  in  block  19. 

M.  Indosng  19  barrack  buildings  in  block  21. 

N.  Inclosing  9  barrack  buildings  in  block  23. 

2.  Appropriation,  $70,000,  act  of  February  28,  1920,  Camp  Benning,  Ga. 
^'nder  the  above  appropriation  about  26  miles  of  60  cm.  railroad  are  being 

<^>wtructed  on  the  reservation. 

^.  Appropriation  A.  S.  A.,  1920,  $36,000. 

«>n  the  above  allotment  five  steel  hangars  were  erected  at  Camp  Benning. 

^'  Appropriation,  $1,000,000  present  fiscal  year. 

rnder  the  above  appropriation  the  following  work  is  being  carried  out : 

ni  Completion  and  construction  of  197  buildings  which  Include  (a)  the 
'^•ttpletion  of  23  noncommissioned  officers'  quarters  (to  be  used  by  commls- 
Moned  officers)  ;  (6)  20  student  officers*  quarters,  built  for  8  officers,  but  to  be 
■^Pied  by  14  officers ;  (c)  1  storehouse  for  officers  mess ;  (d)  1  student  officers* 
c»«  building  (brick) ;  (e)  1  animated  target  house;  if)  20  apartment  build- 
•^»ff  (4  fiunllies  each);  (g)  4  lavatories  In  block  5;  (^)  1  quartermaster's 
t^rehwtte;  (I)  17  buildings  remodeled  for  temporary  hospital,  including  con- 
^•^Djf  corridors  for  hospital  buildings. 

<*i  One  permanent  refrlgert^tlon  plant. 
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Col.  Malone.  During  the  preceding  year,  which  terminated  last 
June,  we  had  128  students.  Beginning  with  the  1st  of  November, 
this  year,  we  organized  classes,  including  the  field  officers,  the  com- 
pany officers,  and  newly  commissioned  officers,  the  total  classes  num- 
bering around  700 ;  the  actual  number  on  the  day  of  opening  l)eing 
702.  There  have  been  certain  losses,  and  the  classes  now  consist  of 
646  officers. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  are  those  apportioned? 

Col.  Malone.  There  are  92  field  officers  of  the  Regular  Ai-my,  120 
company  officers  of  the  Regular  Army,  and  the  rest  of  the  officer^ 
of  the  Regular  Army  are  lieutenants,  newly  commissoned,  includinj; 
the  class  from  the  United  States  Military  Academy,  numbering  7:^. 
There  wei-e,  on  the  date  of  my  departure  from  Camp  Benning.  41 
National  Guard  officers  in  training.  The  National  Guard  has. 
through  the  Bureau  of  Military  Affairs,  notified  lis  that  on  the  25tii 
of  February  they  will  send  a  class,  probably,  of  75  National  Ctuanl 
officers,  so  that  the  classes  will  then  number  about  675  on  the  1st  <»f 
next  March.    They  will  graduate  on  the  30th  of  June. 

Mr.  Sissox.  They  enter  in  February  i 

Col.  Malone.  They  report  in  Februarv.  the  duss  of  75  National 
Guard  officers,  and  begin  the  course  on  tKe  Itst  of  March.  AVe  have 
also  a  class  there  now  which  will  leave  at  the  end  of  Januaty,  con- 
sisting of  41  National  (luard  officers. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Have  you  any  enlisted  men  in  the  school? 

Col.  MAiiONE.  The  noncommissioned  officers'*  classes  have  not  yet 
been  staged.  The  capacity  of  the  plant  is  not  sufficient  to  permit  us 
to  begin  their  training,  but  we  will  begin  the  training  of  them  next 
year,  probably  on  the  1st  day  of  October,  and  we  hope  to  have  5*m) 
noncommissioned  officers  in  the  sc^hool.  It  may  l)e  we  will  not  In* 
able  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Last  year  you  were  given  $*ir)(),0()0  to  complete  cer- 
tain work  there. 

Col.  Malonk.  Yes,  sir. 

ADDITIONAL  APPROPRIATION   FOR    1921    FOR  CONSTRICTION    PI*RIH>SF.**. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Was  there  not  an  additional  appropriati<m  of  u 
million  dollars^ 

Col.  Maix>ne.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  new  construction? 

Col.  Mau>nr.  For  the  completion  of  construction  alivady  startr-l. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  have  you  accomplished  with  that  i 

Col.  Mauink.  I  am  having  made  up  a  complete  detaile<l  statemt^nt 
of  exactly  what  has  Wen  accom|)lished  by  that. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Have  you  s|>ent  that  numey? 

Col.  Mauink.  It  will  have  l)een  spent  on  the  1st  day  of  March. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  have  you  gotten  for  it? 

Col.  Maix>ne.  Koughly  si>eaking,  with  the  $:>r>0,(M)0  that  we  n»- 
ceived.  the  east  and  west  groups  were  cIoscmI  in  to  prevent  tleterio- 
ration  from  water,  and  the  water  system  w«s  installe<l. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  partially  complete<l  barrack  buildjnir? 

Col.  Maiji»ne.  The  partially  completed  barrack  buildings  wt»iv 
made  wateri>ixK)f :  the  sewage  connections  were  (x>mpleted  and  siime 
of  the  builclingis  were  opened;  s<ime  |K>rtions  of  the  barracks  were 
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completed  to  protect  them  from  further  deterioration,  and  a  com- 
plete  water  system  was  installed. 

BUXOALOWS  FOR  OFFICERS. 

Mr*  Anthony.  Did  you  build  any  new  bungalows  for  officers' 
quarters  ? 

Col  MALo:NrE.  Not  out  of  the  $250,000. 

Mr.  Anthont.  How  are  you  quartering  the  officers  ? 

Col.  Malone.  There  are  a  few  bungalows  now  finished  that  came 
out  of  the  million-dollar  appropriation.  They  will  all  be  finished 
on  the  1st  of  MarclL  and  after  they  are  finished  they  will  be  occupied 
by  officers.  When  I  left  there  were  12  of  those  in  use.  About  1.3  per 
cent  of  the  officers  were  in  permanent  quarters.  The  rest  were  livmg 
in  tents,  cantonmelit  barracks,  houses  constructed  by  themselves,  or 
in  Columbus,  9  miles  distant. 

(The  complete  statement  of  the  construction  secured  bv  the  ex- 
penditures since  construction  was  resumed  pursuant  to  the  act  of 
February  28,  192&,  is  as  follows:) 

statement  shotcing  the  construction  accomplished  at  Camp  Benning,  Oa.,  by  the 
expenditure  of  $320/>00  appropriated  hy  the  act  of  Feb.  28,  1920,  and  $i,- 
000,000  appropriated  hy  act  of  June  5,  1920. 

[All  buildings  except  1(d)  below  under  4  are  of  wood  and  not  of  brick  or  other  perma- 
nent type  of  structure.] 

1.  Appropriation  $250,000,  act  of  February  28,  1920,  Camp  Bennlnjc.  Ga. 
The  following  work  Is  being  performed  under  the  above  appropriation : 

A.  Installation  intake  crib  and  conduit  from  Upatoi  Creek. 

B.  InstalP'n^  raw-water  pumping  station,  including  building. 

C.  Installing  a  filter  plant  and  high  service  pumping  station,  including  build- 
Injss,  settling  basin,  and  clear-water  basin. 

D.  Installing  storage  tanks,  including  foundations. 

E.  Extension  of  distribution  system,  including  supporting  trestle. 
P.  Electric  light  and  power  (small  extensions). 

G.  Sewers,  manholes,  etc.,  in  blocks  5,  6,  and  7. 

H.  Sewers,  manholes,  etc.,  in  blocks  8,  9»  and  15,  and  extension  to  garage. 

1.  Sewers,  manholes,  etc.,  in  blocks  21  and  22,  Including  trunk-line  sewer  from 
existing  sewer. 

J.  Extending  water  and  sewer  systems  Into  block  21  and  connecting  buildings 

in  blocks  23  and  19. 
K.  Inclosing  13  barrack  buildings  in  block  8. 
L,  Inclosing  17  N.  C.  O.  quarters  buildings  in  block  19. 
M.  Incloft'ng  19  barrack  buildings  in  block  21. 
N.  Inclosing  9  barrack  buildings  in  block  23. 

2.  Appropriation,  $70,000,  act  of  February  28,  1920,  Camp  Benning,  Ga. 
Under  the  above  appropriation  about  26  miles  of  60  cm.  railroad  are  being 

oonstructed  on  the  reservation. 
.1  Appropriation  A.  S.  A.,  1920.  $36,000. 

On  the  above  allotment  five  steel  hangars  were  erected  at  Camp  Benning. 
4.  Appropriation,  $1,000,000  present  fiscal  year, 
rnder  the  above  appropriation  the  following  work  is  being  carried  out : 

(1)  Completion  and  construction  of  197  buildings  which  Include  (a)  the 
completion  of  23  noncommissioned  officers'  quarters  (to  be  used  by  commis- 
sioned officers)  ;  (6)  20  student  officers'  quarters,  built  for  8  officers,  but  to  be 
'Kmpied  bv  14  officers ;  (c)  1  storehouse  for  officers  mess ;  (d)  1  student  officers* 
mwB  building  (brick) :  (c)  1  animated  target  house;  if)  20  apartment  build- 
inrs  (4  fiimiiies  each);  (g)  4  lavatories  in  block  5;  (^)  1  quartermaster's 
)«torebouse;  (I)  17  buildings  remodeled  for  temporary  hospital.  Including  con- 
necting corridors  for  hospital  buildings. 

(2)  One  permanent  refrigeration  plant. 
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(3)  One  motor  transport  repair  shop. 

(4)  One  mortuary. 

(5)  One  tent  camp,  complete. 

(6)  Seven  thousand  feet  of  cast-iron  water  main. 

The  balance  remaining  will  be  used  for  such  purposes  as  will  be  desiffnatecl 
later,  i^osslbly  including  the  constnictlon  of  laundry. 

Mr.  AxTHONY.  You  have  quarters  for  the  600  officers  i 

Col.  Malone.  Not  permanent  quarters;  the  majority  of  them  will 
have  to  remain  in  barracks.  Twelve  had  permanent  quarters  at  the 
date  of  my  departure. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Where  do  the  officers'  families  live  i 

Col.  Maix)ne.  They  are  distributed  between  the  post  and  town. 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  the  city  of  Columbus? 

Col.  Malone.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Where  they  draw  commutation? 

Col.  Malone.  Yes,  sir.  I  can  give  you  an  exact  statement  of  thoir 
distribution.  There  are  now  929  officers  at  Camp  Benninp.  Thi> 
includes  coiAmanders  of  troops  as  well  as  students.  Five  hundred 
and  ninety -three  are  now  living  in  the  tent  camp,  in  cantonment  bar- 
racks, or  in  tent  houses,  and  25  in  quartei's  constructed  by  themselves 
at  their  own  expense. 

The  permanent  quarters  already  constructed,  when  I  left  there 
numbered  only  12,  and  they  were  occupied  by  12  families.  Our  need 
for  additional  quarters  is  most  urgent. 

number  of  enlisted  men. 

« 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  enlisted  men  are  there  there  ? 

Col.  Malone.  There  were  on  the  day  of  my  departure  4,307. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  purpose  of  thts  school  is  to  give  Infantry 
officers  training  under  actual  field  conditions! 

Col.  Malone.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  it  is  doing  that  on  a  large  scale  ? 

Col.  Malone.  We  call  it  a  school  for  the  training  of  Infantry 
officers  and  noncommissioned  officers  in  the  technique  of  Infantry 
weapons  and  the  tactics  of  Infantry  units,  including  the  Infantry 
brigade. 

effect  of  REOROANIZATION  act  on  number  of  officers  in  AR3IY. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  thousand  new  officers  will  be  appointed 
in  the  Infantry  of  the  Regular  Army  under  the  new  reorganization 
act  ? 

Col.  Malone.  The  reorganization  act  pretty  nearly  doubled  the 
officers  of  the  Infantrj*. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Approximately  how  many  new  Infantry  officer-. 
will  there  be  who  will  come  in  from  outside  of  the  Regular  Army  f 

Col.  Malone.  I  am  not  sure  of  the  numl)er. 

ilr.  Anthony.  I  would  like  to  have  that  number,  because  as  I 
understand  it  it  is  your  purpose  to  run  all  of  them  through  thi*.. 
school. 

Col.  Malone.  Yes,  .«ir.    I  will  furnish  the  c*ommittee  with  a  coni- 

Elete  statement.    Roughlv  speaking,  the  number  of  Infantry  officer^ 
as  been  doubled,  and  all  those  officers  will  require  training.     We 
propose  therefore  to  train  ftOO  next  year. 
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XciTE. — ^Under  the  national  defense  act  approximately  3,600  In- 
fantry officers  are  or  will  be  acquired  by  the  Infantry  since  hos- 
tilities began  in  1917  and  must,  therefore,  take  the  courses  at  the 
Infantr}^  school,  Camp  Benning,  Ga. 

ASSIGNMENT  OF  GRADUATES. 

Mr.  AxTHONT.  When  these  officers  get  through  with  that  course, 
where  do  they  go  ? 

Col.  Malone.  They  go  back  to  the  regiments  from  which  they 
»*ome,  to  become  instructors  or  troop  leaders  in  those  units.  Our 
misMon,  however,  has  been  fixed  with  regard  to  the  policy  of  na- 
tional deiense.  We  must  produce  a  fixojd  number  of  officers  qualified 
to  take  instruction  as  staff  officers  in  the  future.  When  Gen.  Haan, 
Chief  of  the  War  Plans  Division  of  the  General  Staff,  was  at  our 
opening  exercises  on  November  1,  he  made  a  rough  estimate  of  our 
obligations  for  the  future.  He  stated  that,  roughly  speaking,  the 
Infantry  school  would  be  obliged  to  provide  82  qualified  student 
officers  to  enter  the  Army  School  of  the  Line  next  fall,  and  after 
this  year,  according  to  the  general  plan  of  mobilization,  the  Infan- 
try school  would  be  required  to  produce  150  qualified  officers  to  enter 
the  School  of  the  Line,  annually. 

Mr.  S1S8ON.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  School  of  the  Line? 

Col.  Malone.  That  is  a  school  which  exists  at  Fort  Leaverworth, 
Kans.,  and  which  has  for  its  mission  the  trainiijg  of  officers  in  staff 
duties  and  in  tactics  and  tactical  command  of  the  combined  arms. 
In  our  school  we  teach  the  technique  and  the  tactics  of  the  Infantry 
only  up  to  and  including  the  brigade.  There  are  12  special-service 
'^hools,  one  for  each  arm.  At  Fort  Leavenworth  they  teach  the 
tactics  of  the  combined  arms  and  the  staff  duties  pertaining  to  units 
above  the  brigade. 

CHARACTER  OF  BXTDLDINGS  UNDER  CX)NSTRUCTION. 

■ 

Mr.  SissoN.  Out  of  this  $1,000,000  yon  say  you  have  constructed 
1*2  officers  quarters.  Of  what  materials  are  those  quarters  con- 
structed i 

Col.  Malone.  I  did  not  mean  to  state  thp.t.  I  think  I  said  there 
were  12  constructed  when  I  left. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

CoL  ilALONE.  The  actual  number  of  sets  of  quarters  which  will  be 
i^ailable  after  the  million  dollars  shall  have  been  expended  totals  188. 

^i^.  SissoN.  What  are  you  building  the  quarters  of? 

Col.  Malone.  The  quarters  which  were  built  under  this  appro- 
priation were  all  started  before  the  appropriation  was  made,  and  the 
million  dollars  is  used  to  complete  them  on  their  original  plan. 
They  were  started  as  wooden  structures  of  the  character  used  in  the 
cintonments. 

Mr.  S1S8ON,  What  is  the  cost  of  each  one  ? 

Col.  Maione.  I  could  not  answer  that  offhand. 

Mr.  Ain*HOxy.  Your  officers  quarters  were  of  the  bungalow  type? 

Col.  Maloxe.  They  were  all  wooden  when  they  were  started,  and 
^W  were  completed  upon  the  plan  originally  drawn.    Twenty-three 
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are  of  the  bungalow  type ;  all  the  others  which  have  been  started  arc 
of  the  apartment  type. 

Mr.  Anthony,  xou  are  converting  a  number  of  the  old  canton- 
ment type  barracks  into  officers  quarters  with  this  money  ? 

Col.  Malone.  But  we  did  not  convert  them ;  we  used  them  without 
their  being  converted.  Cantonment  barracks  of  the  type  constructed 
for  enlisted  men  are  occupied  by  officers  now  at  the  rate  of  30  officers 
to  a  barrack,  field  officei-s.  National  Guard  officers,  Reserve  offi(*ers^ 
or  noncommissioned  officers. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Have  you  changed  your  ideas  with  regard  to  the 
suitability  of  that  reservation.  Have  your  ideas  in  that  regard  been 
changed  any  ? 

Col.  Malone.  Xo,  sir;  it  is  the  most  splendid  thing  we  "have  ever 
done.  It  is  better  than  anything  I  have  ever  seen  in  England^ 
France,  Germany,  or  anywhere  else. 

AREA. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  the  area  of  the  Camp  Benning  reservation  < 

Col.  Malone.  97,000  acres  of  land,  approximately. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Have  the  land  purchases  been  completed? 

Col.  Malone.  Xo,  sir;  they  have  not. 

Mr.  SissoN.  What  is  the  character  of  these  officers'  quarters  i 

Col.  Malone.  They  are  all  constructed  of  wood  according  to  the 
original  plan  prepared  during  the  war,  with  slight  modiBcation.H 
which  increased  tne  cost  of  construction  and  the  comfort  of  the 
houses. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Are  they  all  just  alike? 

Col.  Malone.  All  the  bungalows  are  the  same.  The  houses  cr>n« 
stituting  what  we  call  the  *'  east  and  west  student  groups  "  are  two- 
story  apartment  buildings.  The  buildings  of  the  ''east  group''  ar« 
built  to  accommodate  four  families  in  each  building,  each  family 
having  four  rooms,  with  two  families  on  each  floor.  The  buiUlingH 
in  what  we  call  the  "  west  group  "  were  begun  and  had  progresMMl 
to  such  a  stage  during  the  war  that  we  found  we  could  not,  without 
a  great  deal  of  expenditure,  convert  them,  so  we  had  to  complete 
them  on  an  unsatisfactory  plan.  They  will  eventuallv  be  ustnl  h$ 
bachelor  Quarters,  a  whole  house  at  the  rate  of  one  bachelor  to  each 
room,  with  one  bathroom  on  each  floor,  but  at  present  we  will  l« 
compelled  to  use  them  for  families  because  we  have  only  enough 
quartet's  for  a  small  portion  of  the  i)ersonneL 

Mr.  SissoN.  What  is  the  cost  of  the  new  bungalow  type  you  hav^ 
been  constructing,  approximately? 

(^ol.  Malone.  I  have  not  the  figures  on  that.  I  can  merely  fur^ 
nish  a  statement  of  the  total  construction  that  has  l>een  acx-onv 
plished  by  the  expenditure  of  the  $250,000,  and  the  $1,000,000. 

cost  of  quarters  per  unit. 

Mr.  SisAON.  Can  you  supply  for  the  record  information  as  to  whai 
these  quarters  are  costing  per  unit  ? 

Col.  Malonb.  I  can  get  those  figures  by  applying  to  the  Const  rur 
tion  Division,  where  the  records  are  located. 

Mr.  S188ON.  I  wish  vou  would  do  that. 
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(  oL  MAix)Nifi.  I  will  do  SO. 

(The  following  is  tke  statement:) 

The  biingalows  that  are  being  completed  at  Camp  Benning  are  those  that 
v^re  actually  started  fbr  noncommissioned  officers'  quarters.  They  have  been 
nodified  to  provide  five  rooms  and  bath  in  order  to  use  them  for  commissioned 
officers.  No  dJLnIng  room  is  provided.  The  buildings  were  started  as  wooden 
structures,  were  partly  completed  and  were  only  in  a  fair  state  of  preserva- 
tion when  completion  was  contracted  for.  The  plans  for  completion  were  made 
AD  ft  semipermanent  basis  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  expenditures  that 
had  already  been  made.  No  definite  record  is  available  to  show  the  amount 
«f  money  expended  on  the  work  done  before  completion  was  contracted  for. 
Tlh»  contract  for  completion  provided  for  the  use  of  that  portion  of  the  build- 
ings already  in  place,  and  such  material  as  could  be  listed  for  that  purpose 
that  was  on  the  ground.  The  contract  for  completion  of  these  buildings  was  a 
part  of  a  much  larger  contract  and  no  special  bid  was  obtained  on  completion 
of  these  buildings  alone. 

Mr.  S14EMP.  Do  you  have  charge  of  the  entire  97,000  acres?  Are 
you  the  land  superintendent,  as  it  were  ? 

Col.  Malone.  You  mean  I ;  in  person  ? 

Mr.  Slemp.  Yes.  In  other  words,  is  your  jurisdiction  limited  to 
the  surroundings  of  the  post,  or  do  you  have  supervision  of  the  entire 
area? 

CoL  Mauoite,  The  school  is  oreranized  with  a  commandant,  as  the 
commander  of  the  school  and  of  tne  reservation.  He  is  Gen.  Gordon. 
I  am  the  assistant  commandant,  charged  with  instruction  and  ad- 
ministratioii  in  connection  with  instruction. 

Mr.  SuEMP.  Is  any  money  spent  on  the  area  outside  of  your  imme- 
diate post  for  upkeep,  for  drainage  and  clearing? 

CoL  MAiiOXE.  Thus  far  no  money  has  been  spent  outside  of  the 
unmediate  post. 

Jlr.  Slemp.  It  is  not  much  of  a  burden  then  on  the  Government  to 
retain  the  97,000  acres  ? 

Col.  MAiiONE.  It  is  not  a  burden  at  all ;  it  is  a  great  asset. 

Mr.  Slemp.  In  what  way  is  it  an  asset  ? 

Col.  Maloxe.  For  training  purposes. 

NUMBER    OF   OFFICERS    IN    TRAINING. 

Mr.  Slemp.  How  many  men  do  you  have  down  there  ? 

Col.  Malone.  For  training? 

Mr.  Slemp.  Yes. 

Col.  Malone.  646  officers  now, 

Mr.  AxTHONT.  Then  why  do  you  need  97,000  acres? 

Col.  Malone.  We  need  one  or  two  places  in  this  country  where  we 
may  simulate  or  actually  conduct  attacks  of  the  character  that  will  be 
♦'mployed  in  actual  warfare.  That  contemplates  an  organization  for 
attach  of  the  infantry,  supported  by  all  of  the  other  arms.  When 
the  infantry  attacks  field  artillery  will  furnish  a  rolling  barrage 
»n<i  the  troops  must  advance  over  great  distances  supported  by 
artillery  and  machine  gun  fire.  All  units  of  the  attacking  organiza- 
tion must  absolutely  move  up  together  and  upon  reaching  the  objec- 
tive the  field  artillery  must  lay  down  their  barrage  in  front  of  the 
infantry.  The  latter  must  dig  in  for  the  night.  They  must  resume 
the  attack  the  next  morning.  The  artillery  must  change  its  position, 
an<l  keep  up  its  fire  to  the  end  of  the  battle.  This  requires  great  areas 
the  equivalent  of  a  modern  battle  field. 
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Mr.  Slemp.  What  I  had  in  mind  was  whether  the  way  you  manage 
the  reservation  involves  any  special  amount  of  money  for  upkeep 
expenditures,  etc.  I  did  not  know  whether  you  were  digging  ditches 
or  making  clearings  or  leveling  hills,  or  making  mounds,  or  doing 
anjiihing  of  that  sort  that  you  may  want  for  tnat  purpose  on  the 
97,000  acres.  But,  as  I  understand  it,  you  have  nothing  for  upkeep 
and  general  overhead. 

Col.  Malone.  No  ;  the  only  thing  we  have  to  do  is  to  put  out  five 
or  six  noncommissioned  officers  who  constitute  what  we  call  range 
guards,  to  prevent  fire  or  the  intrusion  of  unauthorized  persons,  an<l 
to  prevent  traffic  in  liquor,  and  prevent  invasion  of  danger  zones. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Is  the  reservation  fenced  in  ? 

Col.  Malone.  It  is  not  fenced  at  all. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Is  it  proposed  to  do  that? 

Col.  Malone.  No  estimate  has  ever  been  submitted  for  that. 

CULTIVATION — FARMING  PROJECl. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Is  any  of  it  in  cultivation  ? 

Col.  Malone.  Quite  an  area  is  in  cultivation  now. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Do  you  lease  it  out  ? 

Col.  Malone.  Not  yet.  That  is  under  consideration;  that  is,  a 
general  farming  project  is  under  consideration  for  the  areas  that 
will  not  interfere  with  the  military  operations  of  the  school. 

Mr.  Slemp.  You  might  turn  that  over  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, then. 

Col.  Malone.  We  will  have  to  fire  over  it  with  the  machine  jruns 
and  field  artillery,  so  the  area  that  can  be  cultivated  is  limited. 


I 


OBJECT   OF  ESTIMATE. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  wish  you  would' tell  us,  Colonel,  for  what  purpose 
ou  are  going  to  use  the  $47,000  asked  for?  How  much  ai<l  you 
ave  last  year  ? 

C^ol.  Malone.  $J^8,000  was  the  amount  we  had  last  year.  Last  year 
we  reallv  onlv  had  to  consider  the  materials  for  our  verv  much  re- 
duced  classes  of  that  year,  only  128  officers.  This  estimate  contem- 
plates classes  amounting  to  H(KK  so  our  needs  are  very  much  greater. 
Our  needs,  however,  are  not  proportionately  greater,  and  this  amount 
of  money  will  l)e  sufficient  to  do  all  the  things  neede<l.  Here,  for 
e.\ample,  is  an  item  for  a  ballistician,  and  the  special  need  of  that 
man  is  this. 

experimental  range. 

As  Mr.  Anthony  will  rememl)er,  I  think,  we  have  a  splendid  ex- 
perimental  range,  5,300  yanis  in  extent.  Unless  the  flight  of  the  bullet 
IS  determined  by  experiments  instead  of  by  calculation  .serious  ern>rs 
will  be  found  in  ballistic  tables,  so  serious  as  to  make  it  absolutely 
dangerous  foi*  the  infantry  to  advance  under  a  fire  that  was  deliv- 
ere(l  according  to  such  data.  There  never  was  heretofore  a  ninij%* 
so  great  that  we  could  trace  the  flight  of  the  bullet  all  the  way.  We 
had  to  pick  up  the  bullet  at  a  certain  |K>int  and  calculate  its  flight 
thereafter.    Trie  calculations  are  subject  to  serious  error.    We  can 
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not  afford  to  operate  with  weapons  whose  trajectory  is  calculated 
theoretically  because  we  would  ultimately  kill  our  own- people.  They 
now  obtain  this  data  experimentally.  We  have  no  one*  available  at 
the  present  time  for  this  work  who  is  a  qualified  ballistician. 

ESTIMATE  FOR  BAIXI8TICIAN. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Have  you  not  got  that  type  of  man  in  the  Army  ? 

Col.  Malone.  We  h^.ve  one  man  whose  experimental  work  has  pro- 
<liKed  all  these  results — Maj.  Wilhelm — but  this  man  must  be  em- 
ployed in  the  office  all  the  time  for  calculating  the  data  we  secure 
from  the  range,  and  the  officer  who  conducts  the  firing  is  on  the  range. 
The  civilian  ballistician  is  Maj.  vVilhelm's  assistant. 

^Ir.  Anthont.  How  much  are  you  estimating  for  that  man? 

Col.  Maloxe.  $2,000.  Formerly  the  Ordnance  Department  loaned 
us  a  man,  but  the  Ordnance  Department  can  no  longer  charge  against 
its  appropriation  the  money  to  pay  for  purely  Iniantry  experiment, 
>o  we  feel  that  we  must  take  it  up  this  year. 

COORDINATION  WITH  ORDNANCE  DEPARTMENT. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  coordinate  with  the  Ordnance 
Department  in  this  experimental  work? 

Col.  Malonb.  They  are  coordinating  with  us.  They  get  the  result 
of  all  the  work  we  do  and  we  get  the  result  of  their  work,  and  we  have 
a  representative  of  the  Infantry  on  the  technical  board  in  connection 
with  Ordnance.  All  that  data  that  we  have  goes  to  them,  and  their 
•lata  comes  to  us,  so  there  is  complete  coordination.  But  we  can  not 
get  along  very  well  without  that  man. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Have  they  a  sufficient  supply  of  that  type  of  men  in  the 
^  Ordnance  Department  ? 

Col.  Maix>ne.  No,  sir ;  we  will  have  to  hire  them.  The  Ordnance 
r>epartment  served  notice  on  us  that  after  the  30th  of  June  they  could 
no  longer  help  us  in  connection  with  that  item. 

Mr.  81880N.  That  does  not  answer  the  question.  Can  they  ^et  men 
to  do  those  experiments  for  that  money  ?  Have  they  such  men  in  their 
t^mjploy  now  ? 

Col.  Maixjne.  They  have. 

Mr.  S18SOX.  Why  would  it  not  be  wise  to  let  Congress  determine 
that  and  see  if  we  can  not  send  a  man  down  there  for  you  ? 

Col.  Maix)Ke.  If  you  took  men  of  that  kind  away  from  the  Ord- 
nance Department  it  would  hamper  the  work  that  they  do. 

Mr.  S18SON.  The  question  is  whether  or  not  it  is  more  useful  in  the 
Ordnance  Department  to  have  such  a  man  there  or  to  have  a  man  of 
that  kind  detailed  to  you. 

Col.  Maijone.  I  do  not  like  to  reveal  exactljr  the  extent  to  which  our 
experiments  have  modified  beliefs  concerning  the  trajectories  of 
weapons,  but 

Mr.  Sissoit^  (interposing).  If  you  had  a  man  who  was  already  ex- 
iwenced  and  who  could  make  all  these  observations  and  gather  this 
^hita,  he  perhaps  would  be  more  serviceable  to  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment than  a  man  you  might  get  to  put  on  that  work. 

Col,  Malonb.  We  have  had  conferences  with  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment, and  they  are  very  desirous  that  this  be  done  in  this  way.    Col. 
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Rttggles  was  down  there  and  went  over  the  ground;  the  plan  was 
drawn  up,  and' the  two  departments  are  in  absolute  accord. 

Mr.  Sissox.  I  have  no  sort  of  criticism  to  offer  of  the  work  you  are 
doing.    My  only  idea  was  to  give  you  the  man  you  wanted. 

PURCHASE  OF  TEXTBOOKS^  BTC. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  much  are  you  asking  for  the  purchase  of  pro- 
fessional and  scientific  books  ? 

Col.  Malone,  $10,000. 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  that  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  one 
of  the  committees  on  investigation  has  found  that  we  authorized^ 
under  the  head  of  contingent  expenses  of  the  War  Department,  an  item 
for  the  purchase  of  professional  and  scientific  books  in  the  War  De- 
partment. That  was  authorized  in  1895,  and  a  recent  report  shows 
that  the  department  since  1895  has  purchased  and  has  on  hand  over 
10,000,000  books  and  pamphlets.  Is  there  not  a  duplication  of  this 
purchase  of  books  and  pamphlets  ?    Is  that  going  on  ? 

Col.  Malonb.  I  am  unable  to  answer  that  question.  Our  difficulty 
is  that  while  we  get  lists  of  various  scientific  books,  for  example*  in 
the  files  of  the  General  Staff  College  in  Washington,  we  can  not  get 
them ;  they  will  not  send  them ;  are  are  not  available  for  us. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Then,  too,  there  is  another  department  doing  translat- 
ing. You  have  an  Army  library  in  the  city  of  Washington,  and  they 
ask  for  several  translators  there — nine,  1  think*  altogether.  They 
translate  the  books  that  they  get  from  foreign  countries  bearing  on 
military  subjects,  so  that  they  can  be  used  by  people  who  want  to  use 
the  Army  library.  So  it  seems  to  me  an  arrangement  might  be  made 
so  as  to  have  your  matter  translated  either  in  the  Army  library  or 
in  the  other  department  the  chairman  spoke  of. 

Col.  MAiiONE.  As  a  matter  of  practice  I  have  made  several  efforts 
to  get  things  translated^  and  the  only  reply  is  that  they  would  like 
to  have  me  translate  some  things  for  them. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Would  it  not  lie  possible  to  have  one  central  pur- 
chasing agent  for  these  books  and  scientific  pamphlets  and  for  the<«^ 
translations  i 

Col.  MAiiONE.  I  believe  it  would. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Here  in  Washington,  and  have  it  centralized,  and 
have  the  stuff  distrilmted  i 

Col.  Mau)Ne.  I  believe  it  would  l)e  possible  to  have  a  central  pur- 
chasing agency  in  Washington,  but  I  do  not  lielieve  you  would  cvx 
satisfactory  results  in  translation.  It  would  not  do  to  have  <Mir 
translator  in  Washington  because  he  would  l)e  doinc  work  for  tin' 
(Teneral  Staff  in  the  War  Department  to  the  disadvantage  of  all 
auxiliary  institutions.     Washington  would  get  priority. 

Mr.  Sissox.  I  was  not  speaking  al>out  the  Cieneral  Staff:  I  was 
speaking  about  these*  men  who  take  their  own  time  in  translating  va- 
rious authorities  which  the  people  use.  They  have  some  g<HHl 
translators  here.  I  think  nine,  translating  all  the  books  on  military 
subjects. 

C  oh  Maix>nk.  I  have  pone  into  the  War  Colleire  library  many  times 
trying  to  cet  matter  translateel,  and  have  written  al)out  it,  I  can 
not  retid  German  myself  at  all.  I  have  never  l)een  able  to  get  the 
verv  thing  I  wanted. 
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Mr.  S188ON.  Have  you  been  to  the  military  library  I  speak  of, 
which  I  believe  is  the  largest  military  library  in  the  world  ? 

Col.  Malone.  I  have  only  been  in  the  War  College  library. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Are  you  building  up  an  independent  library  at  Camp 
Benning? 

Col.  Malone.  We  have  a  military  library.  These  books  are  used 
tJiere  for  study  and  research,  for  research  on  questions  pertaining  to 
tactics,  which  apply  to  our  mission  particularly.  For  example,  we 
need  books  in  reference  to  machine  guns  to  answer  the  questions : 
^Tiat  did  they  do  in  the  World  War ;  what  can  they  do ;  what  should 
they  do;  are  they  being  built  to  accomplish  their  mission;  and  if 
they  are  not,  why  not,  and  what  changes  must  be  made  ?  We  must 
po  into  minute  detail.  The  general  service  schools  are  interested  in 
the  broader  aspects  of  the  subject. 

Mr.  Slemp.  If  I  understand  it  correctly,  you  would  have  a  series 
of  textbooks  on  which  to  base  your  course  of  instruction  ? 

Col.  Malone.  We  have  nearly  all  the  textbooks  we  need.  We  need 
very  few  books  on  which  to  base  our  course  of  instruction,  but  we 
need  a  great  many  books  to  inform  us  as  to  what  is  happening  in  the 
various  armies  of  the  world. 

Mr.  S14EMP.  Would  you  want  a  number  of  sets  of  the  same  book? 

Col.  Malone.  Sometimes  we  do  because  we  are  going  to  investigate 
by  groups  in  each  class,  investigation  is  a  part  of  the  course  of  in- 
struction. We  will  need  a  large  number  of  the  same  books  sometimes 
so  that  each  member  of  the  group  or  class  can  have  the  same  books 
with  which  to  make  the  investigations. 

Mr.  S188ON.  When  those  translations  are  completed  do  you  have 
tliem  made  in  book  form  or  pamphlet  form  ? 

Col.  Malone.  We  have  not  gotten  translators. 

ilr.  S188ON.  Do  you  expect  to  have  them  made  up  in  book  or 
pamphlet  form? 

Col,  Malone.  If  the  matter  is  sufficiently  valuable  to  convert  it 
into  manifolded  form,  we  would  do  that  and  turn  it  over  to  members 
of  the  class. 

PRINTING  ESTABLISHMENT. 

Mr.  S18SON.  You  would  do  it  in  your  own  printing  establishment  ? 
I)o  vou  expect  to  have  a  printing  establishment  elaborate  enough  to 
do  that  ? 

Col.  Malone.  Yes,  we  must  have  a  printing  establishment.  We 
•^xpect  to  have  what  we  call  a  mailing  list.  We  have  received  re- 
<*<'ntly  a  preat  many  requests  from  National  Guard  and  Reserve  offi- 
f^rs.  askmg  for  the  matter  we  are  teaching  at  Camp  Benning,  but 
^^  can  not  send  it  because  we  can  not  get  it  printed  with  our  present 
plant. 

Mr.  SissoN.  In  line  with  the  Chairman's  suggestion  about  duplica- 
tion, I  have  no  idea  of  the  number  of  printing  establishments  in  the 
df'partments  at  Washington.  I  have  no  objection  to  your  printing 
or  doing  this  kind  of  work,  but  there  ought  to  be  some  way  of  doing 
it  without  establishing  independent  printing  establishments  through- 
'>ut  the  country. 

Col.  ilALONE.  We  can  not  get  it  done  any  place  else.  The  other 
plants  are  always  overburdened. 
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USE  OF  BOOKS  PURCHASED  FOR  CONTINGENCIES  FOR  THE  WAR  DEPARTMENT. 

Gen.  Lord.  In  connection  with  the  statement  about  the  purchase 
of  books  out  of  the  appropriation  for  contingencies  for  the  War 
Department,  that  appropriation  is  devoted,  in  that  particular  mat- 
ter, to  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  executive  bureaus  of  the  War 
Department  and  is  not  available  for  the  purchase  of  books  for  use 
in  the  field.  Later  in  the  bill  you  will  find  a  provision  for  purchase 
of  books  in  the  Surgeon  General's  office. 

Mr.  Anthony.  It  was  rather  startling  to  find  that  they  have  pur- 
chased over  ten  million  books  and  pamphlets  in  the  last  25  years. 

Col.  Malone.  Many  of  these  become  obsolete  so  rapidly  that  they 
are  of  no  use.  They  are  only  junk.  Practically  every  book  written 
on  military  subjects  before  the  war  is  obsolete.  Practicallv  every 
weapon  with  which  the  war  was  fought  is  obsolete  in  some  detail. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  do  you  propose  to  buy  with  the  $13,(KK)  you 
are  asking  for  the  printing  plant? 

Col.  Malone.  I  have  the  details  of  that  here.    [Reading:] 

INCIDENTAL    KXPKNSES    INFANTRY    SCHOOL. 

Translators  are  a  recognized  necessity,  and  are  necessary  for  the  detinito 
work  of  the  Infantry  Sch(K)l  in  studying  translations  of  technical  <locuments. 
periodicals  treaties  on  Infantry  subjects  an«l  collection  of  up-to-date  and  in- 
valuable data  pertaining  to  modern  Infantry  usi's  as  deduced  from  lessons  of 
the  past  war.  Such  untranslated  artlcU^  are  being  re<Tlved,  and  unless  this 
valuable  Information  is  pro|>erly  translates!  It  can  not  be  put  to  Its  best  use 
and  purposes  for  advancement  and  progress  can  nt)t  be  made  unless  truine«l 
translators  are  available. 

Printinff. — This  plant  does  all  of  the  whool  work  and  prints  Instructions, 
pamphlets  and  manuals  received  In  Job  sheets,  examination  pai»ers,  orders  mthI 
regulations,  instructions,  circulars,  programs,  blank  forms,  buUetifiR.  m«*ii)o- 
randa,  professional  articles  and  data  issued  not  only  to  the  school,  but  t<» 
Infantry  Officers  National  Guard  and  Reserve.  (Note:  This  work  Is  not  doiu» 
by  the  Public  Printer  for  the  reason  that  it  must  be  done  at  the  minute  n»- 
quired.  In  other  words.  It  must  be  **  fresh."  If  prlntt**!  by  the  <tovernm«»nt 
Printing  Office,  work  would  be  delayed,  and  not  available  at  the  psychologicul 
moment) 

This  work  Is  highly  technical,  and  must  be  proof  read  by  expert  ttfflivrs  at 
the  Infantry  ScIkmiI.  All  work  at  the  shop,  however,  receives  th«»  a|i>rovHl  «>f 
the  ( 'Congressional  Joint  Committee  on  Printing. 

Photof/raphic  9uppli€9. — Photographs  are  taken  of  all  practical  instrnctlon  tn 
illustrate  and  record  the  meth<xls  and  pnigress  of  the  work.  In  iNiintiug  out 
defei»ts  In  exwuthm,  ancl  are  usetl  for  purix)ses  of  Instruction. 

Photostatic  <*oplrs  of  ImiHirtant  pn)fesslonal  papers  must  \w  maile  wher»'lfi 
a  greater  cost  ti»  the  <tovernment  wtmld  result  were  same  prlnte<l. 

The  photographic  shop  In  4*onne<'tion  with  Its  w<irk  In  the  department  of  ex|HTi- 
ments  ex<H'Utes  all  the  photographic  and  photostat l<\  and  plue-prlnt  work  o>ii- 
nec'tctl  with  the  entire  whool  and  camp  and  ass<K*laiiMl  organl%iiti«»ns  In  uiMi 
tlon  to  the  siHM'ltic  work  re<|ulre<l  by  the  exi>erl mental  de|iartnient.  In  condm-tln;: 
tests  for  the  Information  of  the  Infantry  lN)ard  and  Infantry  at  large.  In  «»nb»r 
to  meet  tlie  reiiulrements,  equlpnuMit.  supplies,  and  latsiratory  nuitfrlal  niu>t 
be  adequate  as  this  shop  has  had  an  average  unrnthly  output  for  the  last  tlin<«< 
mimths  of  '\Ta)  pimtographs,  2<K)  photf>stats,  12.0<M»  fe.*!  of  moving- phi un*  rtlm. 
many  lantern  slldts.  and  r»0,<^Ki  blue  prints,  and  It  is  anticipate  that  an  ln<T«iiH*» 
In  the  work  will  devolve  upon  It  with  the  Increase  In  the  Infant r>'  School,  a»»d 
with  the  Increase  In  the  denamd  U|>on  the  Infantry  Scb«Mil  for  lnf<»niuitlon  and 
immphleCK  opou  mtlitiir>«  std>Je<*ts,  by  Infantry  K««f»rve  and  Nailoiml  Guard 
offi<*ers.  The  tyin*  t»f  work  calletl  for  varies  from  still  tt»  moving  plcturen,  fr».fu 
individual  to  ]*mnonunlc  photographs  In  different  slr.es,  and  a  great  quantity 
of  photostatic  and  blue  printing.  Many  of  tiie  nqulrements  of  thl<  sln*|»  an* 
for  articl<M«  which  can  not  l>e  obtaiiuHl  through  the  supply  tl«M«rtnM>nt  withiMic 
A  great  loss  of  time,  ami  In  nniny  of  the  cas€»s  where  the  deimrttmMit  i^n\\x\ 
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supi»iy  same  it  will  involve  a  transfer  of  funds,  since  the  articles  necessary  are 
ii(>t  re;ailar  articles  of  issue  and  are  articles  needed  only  at  particular  places 
Muh  as  the  Infantry  School. 

Lahoraton/  supplies. — Equipment  and  supplies  of  chemical  and  electrical 
l«lK>mtrtry,  and  class-room  demonstrations  and  experiments  as  needed  by  the 
Infantry  School  in  its  instruction  of  Infantry  officers,  the  equipment  and  sup- 
plies will  have  to  be  purchased  from  this  fund.  A  metrological  station  is 
maintained  at  Camp  Benning,  and  in  connection  with  the  ballistic  ran^e  for 
small  arms,  many  experiments  will  require  special  instruments  for  same. 

Spwial  equipment  comprises  special  furniture,  office  and  shops,  blackboards, 
siH*(ial  machinery  and  apparatus,  and  the  cost  of  instaliing  same.  In  many 
•  USPS  thLs  material,  while  ohtaintxl  through  other  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ui<»nt  service,  involves  a  transfer  of  funds  to  the  department  concerned,  after 
ohtaining  same,  since  such  articles  are  not  regular  issue  articles.  Items  such 
ii<  ^amp  tiles,  drawing  boards,  special  instruments,  sectionalized  parts  of  ma- 
^liifM^ry  and  motors  for  instruction  must  be  obtained  when  necessity  therefor 

l.ihrury. — ^The  Infantry  School  is  tlu*  center  of  Infantry  activities,  and  the 
source  front  which  must  come  Infantry  doctrine  and  policies  relative  to  not 
«»nly  the  handling  of  the  Infantry  troops,  but  to  a  large  extent  other  combat 
mtiviiies  of  other  arms  pertaining  to  Infantry,  and  it  is  most  essential  that  a 
<'»»niplete  technical  and  tactical  library  be  maintained  for  reference,  and  to  af- 
ford opi)ortunities  for  study  by  the  student  officers  and  instructors  at  the 
Infantry  School.  In  this  library  textbooks,  reference  books,  and  the  best  mili- 
t.'»r>  iH^rindicals  must  be  available.  The  library  at  present  is  small,  and  while 
♦••mtaiuing  many  valuable  military  works,  it  is  not  sufficiently  large  or  compre- 
Iieiisive  in  its  equipment  to  afford  the  opportunities  which  must  necessarily  be 
i^flfonled  at  the  source  of  knowledge  where  are  assembled  student  officers  from 
the  Infantry  of  the  Regular  Army,  Natitmal  Guard,  and  the  Reserve.  In  addi- 
tion to  procurinsT,  collecting,  cataloging,  etc.,  of  the  books  now  on  hand  many 
"f  these  books  must  be  rebound  and  classified  in  order  that  the  knowledge  and 
iu formation  contained  therein  will  be  readily  available  for  use. 

Miscellaneous  fund  is  necessary  for  unforeseen  and  emergency  expenses,  such 
a?  the  employment  of  special  technical  services  for  special  occasions.  Instances 
•»f  sndi  employment  and  where  the  Infantry  School  will  be  required  to  pay  the 
♦•xiienses  thereof,  would  be  iu  cases  of  experiments  of  any  kind  with  Infantry 
proi»erty  or  equipment  where  experts  from  such  departments  as  the  Bureau  of 
Standards  and  Weights  would  be  called  upon  to  visit  Benning  and  give  expert 
«l»inion  during  experiments  and  tests  of  equipment  or  supplies  wherein  such 
Irnnwledge  would  be  necessary  for  a  proper  test. 

MACHINERY  FOR  PRINTING  PLANT. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  have  no  figures  showings  what  pieces  of  ma- 
chinery you  propose  to  buy  to  equip  the  plant. 

CoI.'Malone.  There  is  one  new  printing  press,  and  there  is  also 
an  itAn  for  printing:  supplies. 

Mr.  Cramton.  What  kind  of  a  printing  press  is  that  ? 

Col.  Maix)NE.  The  estimate  calls  for  one  linotype  machine. 

Mr.  Cramton.  What  kind  of  a  printing  press  are  they  estimating 
for? 

Col.  Malone.  There  is  also  an  item  for  spare  parts  and  repairs. 

Mr.  Cramton.  The  first  item  you  read,  I  believe,  was  for  a  printing 
press. 

Col.  Malone.  The  item  is  a  linotype  machine  for  the  print  shop. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  intend  to  put  in  a  complete  printing  and  bind- 
in?  plant? 

Col.  Malone.  Yes ;  that  is  needed  to  do  the  work  which  we  can  not 
|M  done  elsewhere.  We  have  made  a  great  effort  to  get  a  linotype 
"machine  without  requesting  permission  to  buy  one.  We  spent  eight 
Dnonths  trying  to  get  it. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  Has  not  the  GovemmentI  any  surplus  linotype 
machines  on  hand  ? 

Col.  Malone.  None  that  are  fit  for  service. 

Mr.  Anthony.  They  bought  a  number  for  use  at  the  big  army 
camps  ? 

Col.  Malone.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  has  become  of  them? 

Col.  MAtoNE.  The  principal  part  of  the  plant  used  in  France  is 
at  Camp  Humphreys  and  has  been  installed  there  and  is  in  use  bv 
the  Engineers.    We  tried  to  get  one  of  those  machines,  but  we  failec\. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  have  they  there? 

Col.  Malone.  I  could  not  answer  that. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  inquire  in  order  to  find 
out  if  there  are  any  machines  available  ? 

Col.  Malone.  There  are  none  available  there.  Every  effort  has 
been  made  to  get  a  machine  which  w^ould  be  serviceable,  and  we  failed 
to  locate  any  m  the  whole  Army. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Will  you  make  inquiry  about  it  in  order  to  find 
out  whether  there  are  any  linotypes  which  were  purchased  during 
the  war  and  which  are  not  now  in  use  which  would  be  accessible 
for  your  use  ? 

Col.  Malone.  I  will.  [Investigation  discloses  none  in  the  War 
Department.] 

Mr.  SisflON.  In  connection  with  this  Infantry  School  at  Camp 
Benning,  what  other  item  of  expense  is  covered  by  other  anpropria- 
tions  for  this  school?  I  am  trying  to  find  out  wtiat  it  will  cost  the 
(Jovernment  to  run  this  school;  I  am  trying  to  separate  it  from  the 
other  items. 

Col.  Maix)NE.  There  will  be  a  certain  porticm  of  the  appropriation 
for  barracks  and  quarters,  for  the  upkeep,  etc.,  which  will  he  al- 
lotted to  us  when  tlie  appropriation  bill  is  ultimately  passed. 

Mr.  SissoN.  How  much  will  that  probably  l)e? 

Col.  Malone.  I  have  no  idea. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Will  you  find  out  and  put  it  in  the  re<*onl? 

Col.  Malone.  That  depends  upon  what  is  allowed  for  in  the  gen- 
eral appropriation. 

Mr.  Anthony.  It  depends  upcm  the  amount  appropriated? 

Col.  Malone.  Yes. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Still  there  ought  to  l)e  some  way  b.v  which  we  itii^ht 
know  when  we  are  appropriating  money  how  much  this  unit  is  g«>in;r 
to  cost  us.  I  want  to  know,  for  exami)le,  what  the  Ifenning  school 
is  «roing  to  cost.    We  are  entitled  to  get  some  idea  alH>ut  it. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  think  the  (|uartennaster  general  will  l>e  able  U> 
give  us  those  figures. 

(xen.  Ix)Ri>.  Of  the  $1,0(K),(KX)  apfiropriated  in  the  act  of  June  5, 
11>20,  there  was  on  hand  yesterdav  $.*).(KM)  unobligated. 

Mr.  Anthony.  So  it  has  practically  all  l>een  exi)ended. 
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Wednesday,  December  15, 1920. 
STATEMENT  OF  MAJ.  GEN.  W.  A.  HOLBEOOK,  CHIEF  OF  CAVALBY. 

CAVALRY  SCHOOL,  FORT  RILEY,  KANS. 

REDUCTION  IN  ORIGINAL  ESTIMATE. 

Gen.  Lord.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  purpose  of  clearing  the  record, 
let  me  say  the  oririnal  estimate  submitted  by  the  Chief  of  Cavalry 
for  the  school  at  Fort  Riley  was  $29,085.  It  was  reduced  by  the 
board  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  the  amount  that  appears 
in  the  bill,  $17,125.  The  procedure  adopted  by  the  board  was  to 
ask  bureau  chiefs  to  Submit  their  estimates  separated  as  to  what  was 
absolutely  necessary,  what  was  important,  and  what  was  desirable, 
the  plan  being  that  in  making  the  cut  those  projects  that  were  not 
absolutely  necessary  would  be  eliminated.  But  I  understand  in  some 
ases  they  also  maae  reductions  below  the  amount  classified  as  neces- 
sary. 

ilr.  Anthony.  General,  how  much  was  the  original  estimate  for 
the  Cavalry  school  at  Fort  Riley  ? 

Gen.  HoLBROOK.  The  original  estimate  was  $29,085.  I  would  like 
to  explain,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  estimate  was  a  reduction  to  60 
per  cent  of  that  submitted  l3y  the  head  of  the  department.  The  com- 
mandant of  the  Cavalry  school,  desiring  to  keep  the  expenses  down, 
made  this  cut.  Another  cut  to  60  per  cent  of  that  amount  has  been 
made,  leaving  the  present  estimate  $17,125. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  do  you  propose  to  do  with  that  amount  of 
money? 

Gen.  HoLBROOK.  We  have  it  itemized  under  the  head  of  wages, 
equipment,  material,  machinery  and  repairs,  stationery,  furniture, 
printing  and  binding,  library,  photographic  and  laboratory  supplies, 
telegraph  and  telephone,  and  miscellaneous. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  did  the  school  cost  last  year? 

Gen.  HoLHRooK.  It  cost  last  year  $14,960. 

NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  students  did  you  have  last  year  ? 

Gen.  HoLBROOK.  We  had  approximately  60. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  will  you  have  during  the  next  fiscal 
Tear? 

Gen.  HoLBROOK.  About  200,  all  told. 

Mr.  Anthony.  As  I  understand  it,  the  entire  reservation  at  Fort 
fiiley,  consisting  of  how  many  acres 

Gen.  HoLBROOK.  About  19,000  acres — something  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Anthony  (continuing).  Has  been  assigned  primarily  for  the 
Qse  of  this  institution. 

Gen.  HoLBROOK.  I  understand  so. 

ACTivrriES. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  will  be  the  activities  embraced  there  during 

the  year? 
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(ien.  HoLBROOK.  During  the  year  we  have  four  cUsses  undergoing 
instruction,  the  basic  class,  and  during  the  present  year  and  for  sev- 
eral years  to  come  we  expect  this  class  to  be  composed  of  about  150 
members;  the  troop  commanders  class  of  approximately  two  officers 
to  each  Cavalry  regiment,  and  the  field  officers'  class,  with  as  many 
as  we  can  spare,  possibly  30,  and  tlien  a  class  of  Jsational  Guard 
and  reserve  officers.  We  have  one  such  class  there  now,  or  have  ha<l 
up  to  this  time.  At  the  end  of  the  year  we  hope  to  have  some 
maneuvers  for  the  training  of  these  various  classes  by  marching  in 
additional  troops  from  Des  Moines  and  Russell  following  this  phin, 
until  the  Government  sees  fit  to  make  permanent  construction  at  the 
post,  when  it  is  hoped  that  it  will  become  a.  reinforced  brigade  post. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Did  the  Cavalry  get  its  proportionate  share  of  tlie 
new  officers  who  came  in  under  the  reorganization  act  ? 

Gen.  HoLBROOK.  I  believe  we  did. 

Mr.  Anthony.  So  you  have  that  number  of  new  officers  to  train 
also  i 

Gen.  HoLBRooK.  A  great  many  of  them,  the  second  lieutenants  anil 
practically  all  of  the  first  lieutenants  and  a  great  many  of  the  troop 
commanders  are  lacking  in  Cavalry  training. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  you  training  officers  in  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
at  this  school  ? 

(Jen.  HoLBRooK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Have  all  your  lieutenants  that  you  will  get  from 
the  new  Army  bill  been  appointed? 

(Jen.  HoLBROOK.  Not  entirely;  we  have  but  a  few  second  lieuten- 
ants. All  the  vacancies  in  the  grade  of  first  lieutenant  have  been 
filled.  We  will  furnish  the  basic  course.  It  is  planned  to  put  all  the 
new  men  through  the  Cavalry  school,  even  the  West  Point  gradu- 
ates. 

Mr.  Anthony.  This  will  then  be  a  basic  school  for  the  Cavalry, 
the  same  as  the  other  basic  schools  for  the  other  arms  of  the  service  i 

(len.  HoLBRooK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  If  you  have  anything  else  to  submit  to  the  com- 
mittee we  will  be  glad  to  hear  it. 

change  in  char.\cter  or  courses. 

Gen.  HoLBROOK.  In  addition  to  the  increase  in  numl)ers  of  students 
the  character  of  the  course  has  l)een  very  much  changed  in  order 
to  make  it  a  cavalry  school  as  well  as  a  school  of  equitation.  That 
accounts  in  some  degree  for  the  increase  asked  for  stationery  ami 
mimeographing,  which  makes  u|)  a  considerable  part  of  this  ex*iHMisi». 

Mr.  Slemp.  Is  this  a  new  item  in  the  Army  appropriation  bill  i 

(ten.  HoLBRooK.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  the  information  of  the  sulx^omniittee  I  may 
say  that  last  year  we  appropriated  a  himp  sum  for  the  servir'e 
schools  amounting  to  $1(KUHM).  and  this  year  the  items  are  segn*- 
gated  for  the  different  schools.  As  the  General  explaineil,  he  is 
asking  for  al)out  $3,(K)0  more  than  he  had  last  year.  Is  that  not 
correct  ? 

(ien.  HoLBRooK.  Considerably  less  than  that:  about  $'2jiOO  mon.». 

Mr.  Anthony.  This  has  l)een  an  old  cavalrv  schooH 
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Cfen.  HoLBRooK.  It  has  been  a  mounted  service  school  for  many 
years.  During  the  last  two  years  it  has  been  more  particularly  a 
•avalrv  school. 

SALVAGE  OF  CAMP  FUN8TON. 

Mr.  AxTHOXY.  Camp  Funston  is  located  on  this  reservation  and  is 
'»ne  of  the  big  Armv  camps  built  during  the  war. 

Gen.  HoLBROOK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Antiiont.  What  use  will  you  make  of  those  buildings  which 
:;re  there  now  ? 

Gen.  HoLBROOK.  Those  buildings  have  been  ordered  salvaged,  with 
the  exception  of  such  as  may  be  reserved  for  the  school,  so  when 
we  are  able  to  station  additional  troops  there  we  may  retain  a  suffi- 
'  ient  number  of  those  buildings  to  complete  the  housing  for  one 
reinforced  brigade,  which  would  mean  the  addition  of  a  Cavalry 
ie<riment,  some  horse  artillery,  signal  troops,  mounted  engineers,  and 
J  few  others. 

Mr.  A^fTHONY.  Gen.  Holbrook,  the  argument  for  the  increase 
.v<m  ask  for  the  cavalry  school  is  based  upon  the  same  reasons  given 
f'^r  the  increases  for  the  other  schools,  and  that  is  because  of  the 
l:ir«re  number  of  officers  you  intend  to  train  there  during  the  next 
fi-w^al  year,  due  to  the  increase  in  the  size  of  the  Army? 

Gen.  Holbrook.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  especially  the  need  of  training  for  the  newly 
appointed  officers? 

(Jen.  Holbrook.  Yes;  and  the  change  in  the  scope  of  the  school, 
makinc:  it  a  Cavalrv  school. 

BASIS  OF  THE  NUIMRER  OF  STUDENTS. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Is  the  number  of  students  at  this  school  based  upon 
in  army  of  283,000  men  ? 

(ien.  Holbrook.  At  present  it  is  based  upon  the  capacity  of  the 
^  h(>ol.  because  we  have  so  manv  men  who  should  go  through  this 
•^hool  before  we  consider  them  fitted  for  the  duties  with  troops  that 
AP  are  working  it  to  capacity. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Would  that  be  true  independently  of  whether  the 
Army  was  175.000  or  283,000? 

(ien.  Holbrook.  Yes,  sir.  We  will  make  use  of  the  capacity  of 
the  school  for  several  years  to  put  these  young  men  through  that 
♦f»nrse. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  intend  to  expand  this  year  from  60  to  200 
"ificers? 

<Ten.  Holbrook.  We  have  already  done  so.  We  have  141  in  the 
••asic  class.    We  also  expect  to  have  a  'field  officers'  class. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  several  years  to  come  will  there  be  a  necessity 
f'T  the  use  of  this  school  to  capacity,  if  you  intend  to  give  the  new 
^'S^-ers  the  training  they  ought  to  have  ? 

^Tpn.  Holbrook.  Yes,  sir;  there  will  be. 

Mr.  Slkmp.  Have  vou  any  other  Cavalry  school? 

<ipn.  Holbrook.  No,  sir;  this  is  the  only  Cavalry  school  we  have 
n  the  service. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  have  been  handed  a  slip  showing  how  the  $100,000 
tppropriated  last  year  was  divided.  It  gave  the  Fort  Leavenworth 
-'•hools  $90,130;  the  Cavalry  school,  $14,960;  the  Field  Artillery 
^■hool  at  Fort  Sill  and  Cajnp  Knox,  $12,010  and  $9,606,  respectively; 
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and  the  school  at  Camp  Benning,  Ga.,  $36,900,  leaving  as  held  in  re- 
serve at  this  date  $6,340.    The  $6,340  is  unexpended. 

(Jen.  HoLBRooK.  It  has  not  been  apportioned. 

Gen.  Lord.  That  is  held  for  use  at  any  one  of  these  schools. 

FIELD  ARTILLERY  SCHOOLS. 

STATEMENT  OF  MAI.  T.  D.  SLOAIT,  OFFICE  OF  CHIEF  OF  FIELD 

ABTILLEEY. 

LOCATION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Major,  you  are  connected  with  the  office  of  Chief 
of  Field  Artillery. 

Maj.  Sloan.  I  am  on  his  staff,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  believe  the  item  on  page  9  for  the  field  artillery 
schools  covers  your  activities  at  Fort  Sill,  Okla.,  Camp  Knox,  Ky., 
and  Camp  Bragcr,  N.  C.?. 

Maj.  Sloan.  Yes,  sir;  our  schools  are  located  at  three  stations. 

Mr.  Anthony.  They  are  basic  schools  for  the  Field  Artillery,  all 
of  them? 

Maj.  Sloan.  We  have  a  basic  school  at  Camp  Knox,  Kv.,  a 
battery  officers'  school  and  various  courses  for  specialists  at  Fort 
Sill  and  we  are  now  organizing  a  field  officers'  school  at  Camp  Bragir^ 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  much  monev  did  you  have  last  year  for  carpv- 

*  •  «  * 

ing  on  these  activities? 

Maj.  Su)AN.  Our  allotment  for  these  activities  last  year  wa.s 
$21,670. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  asking  for  approximately  $25,000  ad«li- 
tional  this  year  i 

Maj.  Sloan.  Yes,  sir;  we  are  asking  for  practically  that  amount 
in  addition  this  year. 

SPFX'IAL  AND  TECHNICAL  EMPIX)YEES. 

Air,  Anthony.  What  is  the  reason  for  that  increase  i 

Maj.  Su)AN.  There  are  three  reasons  for  it.  We  have  organiz«^<l 
during  the  past  year  at  Fort  Sill  a  large  division  of  enlisted  8pe<nal* 
ists  for  training  enlisted  men  of  the  Field  Artillery.  We  have  tievel- 
oped  there  a  scliool  for  these  enlisted  specialists  of  the  highest  clas^-^ 
the  technical  enlisted  men  that  we  need — with  a  capacity  of  KuTil 
every  year.  That  is  one  reason  for  the  increase  of  the  amount  ask«'*i 
for  this  item. 

Another  rea.son  is  that  for  these  courses  we  find  it  necessary  U] 
employ  a  few  civilian  in.stru<*tors.  We  are  unable  to  find  exiWrt.^ 
of  high  enough  grade  in  the  service  to  take  charge  of  the  mot4»r 
mechanics  course,  the  horseshoeing  course*  and  the  instruction  in 
stenographic  work  and  drafting.  VVe  are  asking  for  three  instnir 
tors  at  a  total  salary  of  $r),3(K).    This  is  a  new  item. 

Mr.  Anth(»ny.  Kow,  Major,  you  have  three  large  artillery  center^ 
in  the  country. 

Maj.  Su>AN.  We  have  thi*ee  artillery  centers:  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  With  large  firing  iieldsf 

Maj.  SiiUAN.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  vou  find  that  it  is  a  neoeaaity  to  continue  tl^ 
three  artillery-  centers  i 
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Maj.  Sloan.  I  can  speak  only  from  the  school  standppint  and  ^y 
that  it  is  necessary  for  the  proper  conduct  of  school  work. 

Mr.  AjNTHONY.'Why  comd  you  not  put  your  field  officers'  school 
which  you  propose  at  tJamp  Bragg  at  one  oi  these  other  places? 

Maj r  Sloan.  I  believe  it  would  be  possible  to  do  so,  but  our  main 
object  in  having  three  schools  is  to  maintain  and  develop  a  plan  that 
will  be  useful  in,  time  of  war.  Our  basic  school  which  was  formerly 
located  at  Camp  Taylor  and  has  now  been  moved  25  miles  to  Camp 
Knox  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  old  central  officers'  training  school 
where  we  trained  our  candidates  for  commissions  during  the  war. 
(Jur  battery  officers'  school  at  Fort  Sill  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  old 
school  there  which  we  expanded  in  war  time  to  a  capacity  of  10,000 
officers  per  year  to  train  battery  commanders.  We  wish  to  maintain 
a  nucleus  for  the  schools  we  will  need  at  the  outbreak  of  war.  Com- 
plete working  plans  and  instruction  schedules  are  on  file  and  avail- 
able for  putting  our  schools  on  a  war  basis.  All  that  would  be  neces- 
sary would  be  to  issue  the  necessary  orders.  This  would  be  impo^i- 
ble  if  the  schools  were  combined. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Which  is  the  most  expensive  of  the  three  sites? 
Where  is  the  most  important,  at  Fort  Sill,  Camp  Bragg,  or  Camp 
Knox? 

Maj.  Sloan.  Fort  Sill  is  a  completed  project.  It  is  a  smaller 
reservation  than  the  others. 

Mr.  SissoN.  riow  many  acres  have  you  in  that  reservation? 

Maj.  Sloan.  Approximately  50,000. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Is  there  any  land  accessible  so  if  you  needed  more  you 
^f^iUl  get  it  at  a  reasonable  expense? 

Maj.  Sloan.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  answer  because  there  is  oil 
country  near  the  reservation. 

Mr.  "Anthont.  These  are  all  very  large  reservations,  are  they  not  ? 

Maj.  Sloan.  Yes,  sir;  very  large. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Which  woulS  be  the  most  valuable  if  you  were  to 
Nrap  a  plant  and  put  it  on  the  market,  Camp  Bragg? 

Maj.  Sloan.  I  am  unable  to  say.    Training  is  my  part  of  the  work. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  can  simply  give  us  information  about  the 
vork  of  the  school  ? 

Maj.  Sloan.  Yes,  sir. 

NUMBER  or  STUDENTS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  number  of  students  have  you  at  the  present 
nme  at  these  schools? 

Maj.  Sloan.  During  the  past  year  we  had 

Mr.  Anthony  (interposing).  By  that  you  mean  the  present  fiscal 
year^ 

Maj.  Sloan.  The  present  fiscal  year;  yes.  Our  courses  were  on  a 
•lifferent  basis  from  the  others.  We  graduated  a  class  on  Decem- 
^»?r  4.  Last  year  our  schools  did  not  work  to  capacity.  We  gradu- 
:itw|  approximately  140  officers  of  the  Regular  service  and  about  500 
♦•nli^!tecl  specialists.  We  also  had  one  course  with  about  40  officers  of 
the  National  (Juard  at  Fort  Sill. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  officers  do  you  intend  to  have  this  year? 

Maj.  SuiAN.  We  intend  to  have  this  year  at  Fort  Sill,  Okla.,  380 
^'ffi^rs.  and  at  Camp  Knox,  Ky.,  106  officers. 

27478—21^- — ^10 
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Mr.  Anthony.  Are  these  all  Regular  officers? 
Maj.  Sloan.  Yes,  sir;  Regular  officers,  except  for  about  80  Na- 
tional Guard. 

FEASIBILITY  OF  CONSOLIDATING  ALL  ARMY  8CH(X)LS. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Will  you  explain  why,  since  in  war  the  Artillery 
does  not  have  a  war  of  its  own,  or  the  Infantry  a  war  of  its  own,  or 
the  Cavalry  a  war  of  its  own,  w^hy  is  it  not  feasible  to  have  these 
schools  located  together  on  one  reservation  of  j  say,  100,000  acres  'i 

Maj.  Sloan.  I  can  only  answer  that  by  saying  that  we  find  it  nec- 
essary with  these  junior  officers  to  specialize  very  strictly.  There  is 
so  much  for  them  to  learn  that  we  want  to  give  them  special  training 
courses. 

Mr.  Cramton.  I  understand  that  training  must  be  specialized,  but 
since  in  war  the  different  branches  must  be  affiliated,  whv  is  it  not 
desirable  that  the  training  should  be  secured  in  one  location  where 
they  would  be  in  contact  ? 

Maj.  Sloan.  I  think  first  they  must  get  the  basic  work  of  their 
arm.  After  that  the  officers  are  trained  by  officers  of  other  arms  in 
the  general  service  schools,  and  the  troops  are  all  together  in  divi- 
sions in  the  cantonments. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Would  it  not  be  feasible  for  training  in  your  branch 
of  Artillery  to  specialize  men  in  a  school  for  Artillery  located  at 
Camp  Benning? 

Maj.  Sloan.  I  think  the  Artillery  work  has  to  l)e  by  itself.  We  ilo 
so  much  firing  and  so  much  long-range  work  that  there  would  1h» 
constant  interference  with  the  training  of  troops  of  other  arms. 
When  the  Infantry  School  was  located  at  Fort  Sill  we  found  on  that 
reservation  that  there  was  not  enough  room  for  us  to  conduct  pro|H»r 
Artillery  fire  without  interfering  with  the  Infantry  instruction. 

Mr.  Cramton.  That  was  one-half  the  size  of  Camp  Benning^ 

Maj.  Sloan.  It  was  one-half  the  size,  but  our  sc»hools  are  n<»w 
larger,  and  we  have  to  do  more  firing.  Whereas  we  used  to  havo 
two  or  tliree  firing  batteries  on  the  range  in  the  old  days,  now  wc 
have  six  or  seven  batteries  firing  from  different  ix)sitions. 

Mr.  Cramton.  There  would  l)e  nothing  gained  then  by  having  the 
Infantry  trained  in  conjunction  with  the  Artillery? 

Maj.  Six)an.  There  would  undoubtedly  be  something  gaine<l  if  it 
was  practicable  to  do  it.  But  there  are  a  great  many  disailvan- 
tages  that  offset  whatever  advantages  might  lx»  gained. 

Mr.  AxTiioxY  Will  vou  tell  us  how  nianv  students  vou  inten«l 
to  have  at  these  three  places  during  the  next  fiscal  year? 

Maj.  SiiOAN.  I  believe  I  stated  we  expecteil  to  have  3H  offi<'ers  at 
.  Fort  Sill. 

Mr.  Slkmt.  Have  you  put  in  the  n*cord  your  i^easim  for  ha>  ini: 
three  different  scIhh)1s? 

Maj.Su>AN.  I  think  it  is  in  the  reconl.  but  there  are  s<»veral  <ahfr 
reascms  which  I  <lid  not  state  for  having  thes*»  s(*h(K)ls  in  separ.itt^ 
places.  I  .stated  we  would  like  to  have  them  that  way  as  a  nuoleu> 
for  our  war  organizations.  In  addition  their  are  imme«Hate  n»a- 
wms.  There  is  an  existing  plant  at  Fort  Sill  which  is  now  sufficient 
ancl  no  more  for  the  numU^r  of  officers  and  enlisted  sixvialists  !>♦• 
wish  to  train  every  year  there  in  |)ea<*e  time,  antl  Camp  Knox  and 
Camp  Bragg  are  so'  kn^ated  geographically  timt  it  makes  a  short 
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distance  for  the  National  Guard  officers  to  be  sent,  and  it  makes  a 
low  mileage  for  the  Regvdar  officers  sent  to  these  schools.  They  are 
f^entrally  located,  not  only  geographically,  but  in  relation  to  rail- 
road facilities. 

In  addition,  Camp  Bragg  has  tactical  facilities  which  do  not 
♦•xist  in  any  of  our  other  reservations. 

Mr.  Slemp.  I  understand  you  have  only  one  place  for  the  In- 
fantry, but  you  have  three  places  for  the  Field  Artillery,  when 
vou  would  not  have  the  same  number  of  officers  in  the  Field 
Artillery  as  you  have  for  the  Infantry. 

Maj.  Sloan.  Not  as  many. 

Mr.  Slemp.  It  seems  to  me  you  have  a  disproportionate  number 
of  schools  for  the  number  of  men  to  be  trained. 

Maj.  Sloan.  The  reservations  at  which  these  schools  are  located 
are  maintained  as  Artillery  training  centers  and  they  are  needed  for 
other  kinds  of  Artillery  work  beside  that  of  the  schools. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Suppose  you  only  had  one  Artillery  center.  Could 
you  not  get  along  with  one  Field  Artillery  school? 

Maj.  bLOAN.  In  peace  time  we  could  locate  our  schools  at  one  place, 
that  is  possible ;  but  we  would  not  be  able  to  prepare  for  expansion 
in  time  of  war,  and  it  would  necessitate  the  construction  of  suitable 
quartei's  and  accommodations. 

Mr.  Slemp.  You  would  have  the  development  of  that  one  school 
and  you  would  have  your  officers  in  proportion  to  the  number  you 
liave  in  the  Army,  just  as  they  have  in  the  Infantry  ? 

ilaj.  Sloan.  We  could  get  along  very  well  with  one  school  in  time 
<*f  peace,  but  we  would  have  to  ask  for  more  money  for  quarters  and 
^»arracks  and  other  purposes,  to  establish  the  school.  We  now  have 
plants  available  at  these  places.  The  Fort  SUl  plant  is  prewar,  most 
of  it.  Part  of  it  was  built  during  the  war  so  that  we  could  give 
suitable  instructions.  The  other  schools  are  using  the  cantonment 
'juarters  at  Camp  Knox  and  at  Camp  Bragg.  We  have  asked  for 
no  money  for  Fort  Sill  and  very  little  at  the  other  places,  but  if  we 
•msohdated  we  would  have  to  ask  for  new  construction,  and  I  doubt 
if  the  amount  which  would  have  to  be  spent  would  compare  with 
the  difference  in  cost  of  maintenance. 

FORT    SILL. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Before  the  war,  how  many  schools  did  j^ou  have? 

Maj.  Sloan.  One  school. 

Mr.  Sle3if.  Where  was  it  located? 

Mjij.  Sloan.  That  was  located  at  Fort  Sill. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Did  you  add  to  the  quarters  and  facilities  at  Fort  Sill 
'I'l ring  the  war? 

Maj.  Sloan.  At  Fort  Sill  we  added  sufficient  facilities  to  give  us 
iii  annual  capacity  of  10,000  officers  in  an  intensive  war  course. 

Mr.  Si^MP.  How  many  could  you  train  at  J'ort  Sill  now  with  that 
('aPa<uty. 

Maj/StoAN.  We  could  train  at  Fort  Sill  10,000  officers  in  a  war 
'"  irye;  that  is  a  ten-week  course.  We  could  do  that  by  passing  them 
^hrMu<rh  and  graduating  them,  200  each  week.  We  can  now  accom- 
ci'^late  there,  with  existing  quarters,  the  number  I  previously  stated. 
Tbiet  hundred  and  twenty  officers  at  one  time  can  be  accommodated 
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in  tlie  quarters  existing  by  housing  some  of  them  in  temporary 
buildinfifs  or  in  barracks. 

Mr.  Anthony.  As  a  matter  of  fact  these  were  two  additional  fields 
increased  because  of  the  fact  that  the  Government  already  had  large 
areas  of  ground  there  and  because  of  the  necessity  for  the  Artillery 
to  have  immense  areas  to  fire  on;  and  the  further  argument  was 
made'at  the  time  that  if  we  intended  to  train  all  the  National  Guard 
officers  in  actual  field  artillery  practice  these  areas  would  be  needed 
to  accommodate  that  force. 

Maj.  Sloan.  The  National  (Juard  field  artillery  from  the  east  went 
to  Camp  Bragg  last  vear  and  the  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps 
field  artillery  was  at  Camp  Knox. 

PRINTING  PLANTS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  there  any  other  exceptional  items  of  expense 
you  desire  to  explain  to  us^  Are  you  asking  for  a  big  printing  i)laiit 
as  the  other  school  is '( 

Maj.  Six)AN.  Our  plants  are  established. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Will  you  state  what  you  have  in  your  printing 
plant  ? 

Maj.  Sloan.  We  have  a  plant  at  Fort  Sill  which  is  worth  approxi- 
mately $10,000.  This  plant  was  built  up  during  the  war.  We  have 
not  added  to  it,  but  when  the  Congressional  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  reduced  the  number  of  plants,  we  took  over  the  salvage 
plant  which  was  operating  there,  which  added  slightly  to  our  e(|uip- 
ment.  We  have  even  declared  some  surplus,  which  has  been  turned 
into  Washington.  There  is  also  a  plant  of  about  the  same  size  al 
Camp  Knox  performing  similar  work  for  the  school  and  camp. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  kind  of  materiaH 

Maj.  Su)AN.  Printing  material,  such  as  hand  presses,  and  so  forth, 
The  i)rincipal  item  that  we  print  at  Fort  SiU  is  an  instrut'tion 
bulletin,  furnished  to  all  the  officers  of  the  National  Guard  antl  thti 
Keserve  officei's.  We  get  out  an  edition  of  9,5(K)  copies  of  tluH 
pamphlet  each  month.  That  was  approved  by  the  Congressional 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing  and  hais  been  of  a  great  deal  of  M\lm 
to  the  I{est»rve  officers  and  the  National  (luard  officers.  They  expre^d 
their  appreciation  of  the  information  they  gi^i  in  this  bulletin.  Thii 
other  items  are  as  stated  bv  Col.  Malone  for-  the  infantrv  s4*1hm»1 
and  include  instruction  pamphlets,  school  regulation.s«  and  4»tbii 
small  printed  matter  which,  when  it  is  needed,  is  needed  in  a  hnrrv. 

MIS(KIJw%XEors  EXI'KNSES. 

Mr.  Cramtox.  I  noti<*e  in  last  year's  account  there  was  sometliin^ 
like  StHM>  for  misiellaneous  expenditures,  whereas  in  this  estininl^ 
here  it  is  over  >^12.n(Ki.    C*an  vou  give  us  anv  information  alnMit  \\U 

$1:>.(HM)^ 

Maj.  Suux.  In  1J»20  we  reorganized  the  sc1hk)1  at  Fort  Sill,  an.| 
started  to  add  spe<'ialist  courses  which  ne*»ded  s|HHMal  e<iuipincn^ 
We  also  increased  the  length  of  the  courst»s  and  the  scoi)e  ot  in^tru^i 
tion,  which  made  it  ne<'essary,  for  instance,  in  the  officers*  course*  t^ 
put  in  an  electrical  lalK)ratory,  and  a  motor  demonstrati<m  s)i<»|| 
where  we  maintain  sei'tionalized  parts  of  motors,  and  so  forth,  iiIh 
a  photograpiiic  and  (*heniical  laiK>ratory  in  addition.     We  foun<l  t)ii« 
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these  were  necessary  in  the  instruction  of  Field  Artillery  officers  ac- 
cording to  modern  artillery  practice.  We  have  now  asked  under 
miscellaneous  expenses  this  extra  amount  at  Camp  Knox  because 
we  are  just  establishing  that  school  at  Camp  Knox.  AVe  will  need 
practically  the  same  laboratory  equipment  there.  We  expended  at 
Fort  Sill  in  this  development  m  1920  under  an  item  for  equipment, 
material,  and  upkeep,  $8,664.75,  and  for  photographic  laboratory 
iiupplies,  $6,571.58  in  1920,  making  a  total  of  $15,236.33. 

In  making  up  the  estimate  for  what  we  would  need  at  Camp  Knox 
we  based  it  on  the  expenditure  for  the  same  kind  of  work  at  Fort 
Sill,  but  we  were  not  able  to  divide  the  items  as  specifically.  We 
Jisk  for  a  total  of  $15,000,  $3,000  for  equipment,  material,  and  up* 
keep,  $1,000  for  photographic  and  laboratory  supplies,  and  $11,000 
for  miscellaneous  items,  because  we  could  not  at  the  time  of  making 
up  the  estimate  determine  in  which  of  the  other  classes  the  money 
would  be  expended. 

Mr.  Cramton.  So  you  do  not  expect  to  put  in  $12,000,  ordinarily, 
for  miscellaneous  expenses  ? 

Maj.  SiiOAK.  This  is  in  developing  the  school  and  for  putting  in 
our  electrical  and  chemical  laboratory  at  the  Camp  Knox  school. 

With  the  permission  of  the  committee  I  wish  to  introduce  in  the 
record  a  statement  showing  how  we  plan  to  allot  the  funds  asked  for 
(o  the  three  schools,  and  also  a  statement  showing  the  necessity  for 
the  increase  in  our  estimate  above  last  year's  allotment. 

Estimates  and  expenditures,  Field  Artillery  schools. 


Fort  Sill. 


CiTfttanUwtrnotors — 

SCaster  motor  meohanic. 

Hast«rborseshoer 

fitsocgraphic  InstructcR'. 
Tnnslator 


$1,200.00 


Total 

OUmt  expenditures: 


Ubrvifis  for  purchase  of  professional  books, 
papen,  and  textbooks,  and  (or  printing  and 
Msdlag. 


^loipment,  material,  and  upkeep 

Fhococrapliic  and  laboratory  equipment 

^^^Tancousaiul  other  absolutely  necessary  ex- 
peon 


Grand  totaJ 24,582.28 


1010 


1,200.00 


7,239.07 
8,664.75 
6,571.58 

006.88 


1022 


$2,400.00 
2,100.00 
1,800.00 
1,800.00 


8,100.00 


0,200.00 

4,800.00 

500.00 

1,000.00 


Camp 

Knox, 

1922. 


16,000.00 
3,000.00 
1,000.00 

11,000.00 


Camp 
Bri 
19S 


> $500. 00 

2,000.00 

100.00 

100.00 


23,600.00  21,000.00 


2,700.00 


Total. 


$8,100.00 


15,700.00 
9,800.00 
1,600.00 

12,100.00 


47,300.00 


NoaUatmfent  1920. 


*  No  allotment  1920  or  1921. 


*  No  printing. 


^uaa«i  for  1922 .$47,300.00 

-UWtfti  fnjm  appropriation  for  service  schools,  1921 21, 670. 00 


25,630.00 


^utneased  amount  covers  the  foUowinf  items: 
'f'^oomplete  the  equipment  of  the  Field  Artillery  school  at  Camp  Knox,  Ky.,  and  properly 

,  BBfe^I tiBsent  material  and  equipment  at  the  new  location  of  this  school 11 ,  000. 00 

>tkrles  for  civilian  Instructors  in  the  enlisted  specialists  school  at  Fort  Sill,  formerly  em- 

pioyed  and  paid  under  an  allotment  from  the  funds  provided  for  vocational  training 6, 300. 00 

J|w*Me  la  compensa  tion  for  t  ranslator 600. 00 

Expenses  incident  to  the  establishment  of  the  1*  ield  Artillery  officers'  school  at  Camp  Bragg, 

-N  C 2,700.00 

EtpoHia  for  increasing  the  equipment  at  Fort  Sill  for  the  new  classes  for  National  Guard, 
^«s«nreaad  Air  iifervice  officers,  and  to  provide  for  the  increased  size  of  the  regular  classes 
<^  to  eke  neeesaity  of  passing  through  the  schools  as  soon  as  possible  the  new  officers 
'watly  appointed 5,000.00 


TotaL 25,600.00 
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Thur9day,  December  16, 1920. 

field  artillery  activities. 

STATEMENT  OF  MAT.  T.  D.  SLOAIT,  OFFICE  OF  CHIEF  OF  FIELD 

ABTILLEBY. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  asking  for  $6,000  for  field  artillery  ac- 
tivities. Why  should  not  that  be  consolidated  with  the  item  on  the 
previous  pa^e  for  the  conduct  of  the  schools  at  these  three  posts  ? 

Maj.  Sloan.  The  schools  are  located  at  the  three  stations  men- 
tioned, because  those  are  the  most  suitable  places  for  the  schools. 
The  reservations  are  not  maintained  primarily  for  school  purposes. 
The  main  object  of  the  reservations  at  Camp  itnox  and  Camp  Brajjp 
is  to  furnish  suitable  training  areas  and  target  ranges  for  training 
artillery,  and  such  ranges  for  long-range  artillery  do  not  exist  else- 
where in  the  country.  They  are  also  designed  for  training  the 
Field  Artillery  of  the  National  Guard  and  Organized  Reserve  and 
for  artillery  maneuvers  on  a  large  scale.  Their  size  and  location  in 
regard  to  the  center  of  p|opulation  of  the  country  and  transportation 
routes  make  them  especially  suitable  as  artillery  centers.  Much  of 
the  artillery  is  not  an  organic  part  of  any  division  and  some  regi- 
ments, also,  are  located  at  division  stations  where  no  suitable  ranges 
exist.  These  must  be  accommodated  at  other  than  divisional  camps. 
Camp  Knox,  Camp  Bragg,  and  Fort  Sill  are  maintained  for  this 
purpose. 

MAINTENANCE  AND  IMPROVEMENT  OF  RANGES. 

Part  of  this  estimate  is  for  funds  for  the  maintenance  and  im- 
provement of  the  ranges  at  these  two  stations. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Of  the  artillery  ranges  themselves? 

Maj.  Sloan.  Of  the  artillery  ranges  themselves,  with  necessary  in- 
struments for  firing  instruction.  Funds  are  needed  to  put  them  in 
condition  for  target  parctice. 

TUITION  OF  OFFICERS  DETAILED  AS  STUDENTS  AT  CmL  INSTITUTIONS. 

Mr.  Anthont.  You  say  for  the  tuition  of  officers,  officers  detaih^l 
as  students.    What  officers  do  you  want  to  send  to  such  institutions  f 

Maj.  Sloan.  We  have  sent  to  civilian  institutions  during  the  laM 
two  yeai*s  certain  officers  who  possesssed  special  qualifications  alon^r 
various  mechanical  lines,  with  a  view  to  developing  exjierts  to  uki 
as  instructors  in  our  schools.  We  have  sent  three  officers  to  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  to  take  courses  in  motors  anil 
two  to  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  under  the  authority  given  in  the  reorgHiii- 
zation  act? 

Maj.  Sloan.  That  is  under  the  authority  given  in  the  reorganiza- 
tion act. 

Mr.  Anthony.  But  you  require  an  express  appropriation  in  onier 
to  do  that  ? 

Maj.  Sloan.  We  require  an  express  appropriation  to  provide  for  it. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  jou  pajr  any  additional  expenses  for  the  officer 
while  he  is  at  school,  in  addition  to  his  salary  t 
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Maj.  Sloan.  No,  sir;  it  covers  his  tuition,  laboratory  fees,  and  such 
other  supplies  that  he  may  need.  This  amounts,  on  the  average,  to 
about  $225  for  each  man. 

Mr.  Slemp.  What  did  you  spend  the  $6^0  for  last  year  ? 
^  Maj.  Sloan.  It  has  not  been  all  spent.  There  was  spent  this  year 
S535  on  the  tuition  of  officers.  We  were  so  hard  put  to  it  to  maintain 
our  activities  and  do  our  part  in  demobilization  and  reorganization, 
with  our  small  number  of  officers  that  we  could  not  spare  all  the  men 
we  wanted  to  send,  and  were  able  to  detail  but  two  this  year. 

I  believe  we  also  got  material  for  the  construction  of  a  range 
tower  at  Camp  Knox.  We  also  got  6  ballistic  rulers  for  use  on  the 
target  range  at  Fort  Sill. 

ilr.  Slemp.  What  did  those  two  items  cost? 

Maj.  Sloan.  I  have  not  the  exact  figures  on  the  rulers,  but  I 
think  they  cost  about  $12  each.    They  are  long  metal  rulers. 

EXPENSE  OF  target  RANGE. 

Mr.  Slemp.  How  much  did  you  spend  at  the  target  range? 

Maj.  Sloan.  I  have  not  the  exact  figures  on  that.  The  allotment 
was  $1,500  for  all  purposes  at  Camp  iGiox. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Then  you  have  an  unexpended  balance  of  about  $3,000! 

Maj.  Sloan.  Yes,  sir.    More  than  that. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Do  you  propose  spending  that  $3,000  between  now 
and  the  30th  of  June?  , 

Maj.  Sloan.  We  were  hampered'  iti  our  work  on  the  range  at 
Camp  Bragg  because  we  had  a  very  small  garrison  tHere^  and  the 
officer  detailed  to  establish  and  work  out  the  pUps  for'  the  scjiool 
and  firing  center  had  not  been  sent  therte.'  Col  A.  'J?'B6wley  has 
just  been  sent  to  Camp  Bragg  and  he  has  already  notified  us  that  he 
fants  not  only  the  $1,500  already  allotted  but  alsB'  part  of  that 
which  we  have  informally  allotted  to  the  other  camps.  He  con- 
^(lers  this  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  the  range'  ait  Camp 
Bragg  so  it  can  be  used  next  summer. 

Jir.  Slemp.  And  you  think  that  will  absorb  the  $6,000  between 
now  and  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year? 

Maj.  Sloan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Slemp.  What  do  you  propose  to  do  with  the  $6,000  next  year? 

Maj.  Sloan.  We  will  use  about  $1,500  for  the  tuition  of  officers. 

Mr.  Slemp.  That  will  take  care  of  about  seven. 

Maj.  SiiOAN.  That  will  take  care  of  six  or  seven,  which  is  all  we 
fan  spare. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Where  do  you  send  them  ? 

Maj,  Sloan.  We  have  been  sending  them  to  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology  and  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Slemp.  They  study  the  higher  branches  of  engineering? 

Maj.  Sloan.  They  take  a  course  in  motor  engineering  at  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Institute  of  Technology  and  a  course  in  ballistics  in  the 
University  of  Chicago. 

Mr.  Slemp.  How  are  the  rest  of  their  expenses  paid  there? 

Maj.  Sloan.  Their  expenses  are  covered  by  the  appropriation  for 
the  Day  of  the  Army. 

Iff.  Slemp.  They  get  their  salaries? 

Maj.  Sloant.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Slemp.  And  commutation  of  quarters  and  heat  and  li^ht  ? 
Maj.  Sloan.  Yes,  sir;  just  the  same  as  they  would  get  anywhere. 
Mr.  Slemp.  What  is  the  balance  to  be  used  for  i 
Maj.  Sloan.  The  other  $4,500  is  for  the  maintenance  and  improve- 
ment of  the  ranges  at  the  three  stations  named. 


Friday,  December  17,  1920. 
THE  ADJUTANT  GENERAL'S  DEPARTMENT. 
STATEMENT  OF  GEN.  P.  C.  HABBI&. 

CONTIKQEXCIES,  HEADQUARTERS   OF   MILITARY   DEPARTMENTS,   ETC. 

Gen.  Harris.  Under  The  Adjutant  General's  Department,  con- 
tingencies, headquarters  of  military  departments,  etc.,  the  appro- 
priation for  the  current  fiscal  year  is  $9,000.  We  are  asking  for  an 
increase  of  $2,000  to  take  care  of  the  headquarters  of  corps  areas. 
We  have  nine  corps  areas  in  the  States  where  we  had  only  six  de- 
partments a  short  time  affo.    We  also  have  troops  in  Germany. 

Mr.  Anthony.  At  each  one  of  those  nine  corps  areas  you  main- 
tain a  representative  of  your  oflSce?  He  is  the  adjutant  general  of 
that  department? 

Gen.  Harris.  He  is  the  adjutant  of  the  corps  areas. 
.   Mr.  Anthont.  And  this  appropriation  takes  care  of  the  expenses 
of  his  office  ? 

(len.  Harris.  Five  hundred  dollars  for  each  corps  area. 

PURCHASE  OF  FURNITURE,  STATIONERY,  ETC. 

Mr.  Anthony.  On  account  of  the  increase  of  the  organizations 
you  need  $2,000  additional  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  Two  thousand  dollars  additional. 

Mr.  SissoN.  If  I  understand  you,  you  just  pay  him  that  arbitrary 
amount  ? 

(ven.  Harris.  It  is  allotted  to  him  for  certain  purposes. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Does  the  law  provide  for  that  or  do  you  make  tlu* 
allotment? 

(len.  Harris.  It  provides  in  the  law  itself,  *'  For  the  purrliasc*  o{ 
the  necessarv  articles  of  office,  toilet  and  desk  furniture,  stationerv, 
ice  and  potable  water  for  office  use  when  necessarv,  binding,  map*«, 
technical  Ixmks  of  reference,  professional  and  technical  newspajH»r^ 
and  i)eriodicaIs,  payment  for  which  may  l)e  ma«le  in  advance,  and 
police  utensils." 

Mr.  Sisst)x.  How  much? 

(len.  Harris.  $ri<K). 

Mr.  Sissox.  Is  that  vouchered,  or  do  you  just  turn  over  the  ^Thnm 

(len  Harris.  We  allot  him  that  much  money.  That  is  paid  for  on 
separate  vouchers, 

Mr.  SissoN.  In  that  the  law  you  just  read? 

(Jen  Harris.  Yes. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Then  whether  he  sjiemls  it  or  not  he  pets  $500  f 
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(len.  Harris.  I  allot  him  $500  and  he  spends  what  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  do  not  give  to  him  $500,  turn  it  over  to  his 
•»iBte  and  then  approve  the  expense.    It  is  a  vouchered  account  ? 

(ien.  Harris,    les. 

Mr.  Slemp.  What  is  your  statement  now  as  to  the  $9,000  for  1921  ? 

iien.  Harris.  We  have  allotted  $7,450  to  the  different  depart- 
ments and  corps  areas  headquarters  and  we  had  an  unallotted  balance 
in  September  of  $1,550.  That  takes  care  of  the  emergencies  that 
nmie  up  during  the  year.    We  rarely  expend  all  of  it. 

Mr.  bLEMP.  In  other  words  this  whole  $11,000,  or  $9,000  that  you 
have  had,  will  be  spent  on  vouchers  approved  in  the  regular  order 
in  the  Army  ? 

iJen.  Harris.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  words,  "corps  areas"  are  put  in  to  harmonize 
with  the  new  reorganization  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  Yes,'sir. 

ENLISTMENTS. 

Mr.  AxTHOXY.  If  there  are  no  other  questions  on  this  item,  while 
you  are  here  we  would  like  to  ask  a  question  about  army  recruiting} 

<ieiL  Harris.  Certainly. 

ilr.  Anthony.  You  are  getting  all  the  recruits  you  want  now, 
^^eral  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  We  are  enlisting  about  a  thousand  a  day. 

Mr.  Anthont.  A  thousand  a  day  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  That  is  working  days. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  they  are  coming  more  freely  now  than  at  any 
time  during  recent  years? 

Gen.  HaIris.  It  is  unprecedented. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  attribute  that  to  the  publicity  or  to  unem- 
I'lovment? 

rten.  Harris.  I  attribute  that  to  the  efficiency  of  our  organization 
md  our  methods. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  not  to  the  fact  that  there  are  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  men  out  of  employment  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  Undoubtedly  that  has  a  very  large  effect. 

YEARLY  COST  OE  EACH  SOLDIER. 

Mr,  Anthony.  What  is  the  equivalent  in  dollars  and  cents  that 
tilt*  Government  gives  a  man  for  one  year's  service? 

Gen.  Harris.  I  think  Gen.  Lord  has  that. 

Mr.  Anthony.  With  his  pay,  clothing,  subsistence,  medical  care, 
an«l  all  that,  in  civilian  life  what  would  that  be  equivalent  to? 

Gen.  Lord.  That  is  a  rather  difficult  question  to  answer.  It  varies 
'•^•m  «1,600  to  $1,800,  including  expenses. 

Mr.  Anthony.  So  that  the  Army  to-day  is  rather  an  attractive 
■'n)position  to  the  average  man  who  is  out  of  employment  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  It  is. 

^fr.  Slemp.  I  do  not  quite  follow  that.  Of  course,  if  you  will 
^^te  the  $600,000,000  and  apply  that  as  against  the  280,000  men, 
?'U  would  get  the  expenditure  per  man  by  the  Government  of 
*-M00,  that  is,  it  costs  the  Government  that.    But  that  includes  all 
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the  overhead  and  everything.  When  you  apply  this  to  the  individua 
himself  he  gets  $30.  *  Take  a  private,  he  gets  $30  a  month,  doei 
he  not? 

Gen.  Harris.  Yes. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Now,  then,  does  he  get  his  uniform  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  His  uniform  in  addition  to  that. 

Mr.  Slemp.  What  does  that  cost  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  I  think  Gen.  Tx^rd  has  that. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  think  Gen.  Lord  has  given  the  total  cost  t^ 
the  Government  of  the  men.  I  mean  what  equivalent  in  monej 
.which  the  man  gets  a  year,  what  the  value  to  the  man  is  of  his  pay 
his  clothing,  his  subsistence,  medical  care,  and  all  that  what  th^ 
job  is  worth  to  the  man. 

Gen.  Lord.  On  page  135  in  the  Book  of  Estimates,  as  prepared  f<>; 
the  use  of  the  committee  there  is  a  list  of  per  capitas  worked  oui 
according  to  the  average  enlisted  strength  from  1909  to  1920.  Tha; 
is  what  it  cost  the  Government.  Computed  on  the  basis  of  a<'tua 
expenditures  from  the  appropriations  for  the  average  number  <>: 
men  for  each  year  is  the  only  basis  on  which  we  can  give  anythinj 
of  value. 

Mr.  Anthony.  It  will  be  interesting  if  you  can  put  into  thi 
record,  not  in  elaborate  detail,  but  roughly  what  a  man  gets  fron 
the  Government  in  his  year's  service  m  money  and  clothing,  tin 
value  of  his  board  and  keep,  and  medical  care,  and  all  that,  compar 
ing  the  job  with  what  he  would  get  elsewhere. 

Gen.  Lord.  We  have  had  estimates  made  by  the  General  Stal 
College,  and  estimates  made  in  our  office  which  vary  widely.  Wi 
will  put  something  in,  and  the  method  of  arriving  at  the  result. 

Note. — ^The  foUowing  statement  hIiows  the  monthly  pay  of  an  <*n1i8t<»d  ma* 
and  the  approximate  value  of  hiR  allowances,  the  amounts  sliown  for  t)ie  lattti 
bein^  the  estimated  cost  of  same  to  personA  in  civil  life. 

The  statement  applies  only  to  men  oriuinally  entering  the  8er>'ice,  and  d(M^ 
not  include  such  .i ferns  as  additional  pay  for  length  of  ser^'ice.  rating  .« 
specialists,  qualification  in  marlcmanship  and  gunnery,  and  value  of  tlie  n*i\n 
ment  privilege;  nor  does  it  include  other  items  which  are  not  nvuilahle  «i 
taken  advantage  of  by  all  enlisted  men  such  as  the  20  per  cent  Increase  f«^ 
foreign  service,  savings  earned  by  making  purchases  at  the  commissary,  uni 
furlough  with  pay  and  rations. 

In  effect,  therefore,  this  is  an  estimate  of  the  minimum  benefits. 


I 


I  Private,  "     «,_-        Flr<t  or      w ,  ,  ^ 

first      |Corpor»l.  i^9tmnt._J^^.    technlcm?     ^*^'"^ 


Item  Of  pay  and  allowances.    I  Private.  ,     first     i  Corporal.  Sergeant.'     "j*"_,    technical  J:*  :y. 


I 


i 


PertwntaRe authorised 51.6  >        35.0  i          0.5            0.5  2.0'          i.h 

Basepay 130.00        moo,      S37.00        »45.00  ,  $45.00  (52.00  $-4  I 

Temporary  increase  to  June  30,  j 

1023 7  40             9.00,  OOO  ■         lO.rtD  :4| 

Board 35.00  I        35.00-        35.00          35.00  1  35.00          3S.0O  ».    I 

Additional  ration I«.fl0         won  :     1 

Lodginie 12.00         12.00         1200         1200  35.00        3500  1 

Frf^lauiMlry 3.00          3.00          3W          3.  no  3  ou          3  «o  1 

Clothing 12.00'        12.0r)          12  il>          12  00'  12.00          HOD  i.  1 

Medical  and  denUl  treatment . .          2.00           2.00           200           200  200           2Wi  .1 

ToU] M.OO          99.00         IOH.40         llVOO  157.00  IMiOD  Ui  ' 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  ask  this  because  there  is  a  feeling  that  the  m^ 
is  offered  pretty  good  inducements  to  enlist. 
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Mr.  SissoN.  In  other  words,  his  light,  heat,  laundry,  medical  bills, 
dru^  bill,  clothing,  food  and  so  on. 

Gen.  Harris.  In  addition  to  his  pay? 

Mr.  SissoN.  Yes,  in  addition  to  his  pay. 

Mr.  Anthont.  And  his  schooling. 

Maj.  Smith.  Some  estimates  were  made  along  that  line  about  a 
yvar  ago  based  on  the  old  rates  of  pay. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Your  proposition  of  $1,600  to  $1,800  per  annum,  that 
is  not  quite  correct. 

Gen.  Lord.  I  was  taking  it  as  an  average. 

Mr.  SiiEMP.  Your  estimate  for  this  year  was  over  $600,000,000 
and  the  number  of  men,  including  officers,  was  280,000.  You  divide 
?600,000,000  by  280,000  and  you  get  $2,100  or  $2,200  as  the  cost  per 
man  as  estimated  for  next  year. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  includes  officers. 

Gen  Lord.  I  think  the  total  amount  includes  a  large  amount  of 
materiel  that  you  could  hardly  charge  as  against  the  men. 

recruiting  totals  by  months. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Gen.  Harris,  could  you  give  us  the  recruiting  totals 
for  1920  by  months  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  I  have  not  them  here.  I  will  be  glad  to  insert  them 
in  the  records. 

Mr.  Anthony.  It  would  be  interesting. 

Mr.  Cramton.  The  General's  opinion  is  that  it  is  chiefly  due  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  organization.  I  would  be  glad  to  see  the  figures 
*>f  different  months  under  different  economic  conditions. 

t^tntement  Mhrncing  one  and  three  year  enlistments^  by  monthSy  from  Jan,  i, 

1920,  through  Nov.  SO,  1920. 


^•mury.  IMO. . 
r*lftury,  IWO, 

April,  1920 

tfa7,lM0 

'i»,lW) 

'Uiy.iaao 


1  year. 


3,398 
1,664 
4,186 
3,451 
4,033 
4,d95 
6,196 


3  years. 


6,318 
7,335 
6.284 
3,931 
3,997 
6,526 
8,919 


T0lal. 


9,716 

8,999 

10,470 

7,382 

8,030 

11,121 

15,114 


August.  19120 

September,  1920. . 

October,  1920 

November,  1920  ^ 


Total. 


1  year. 


6,457 
5,093 
5,185 
7,432 


31,600 


3  years. 


10,471 

9,108 

10,875 

12,914 


86,677 


Total. 


16,928 
14,201 
16,060 
20,346 


138,367 


^Telegraphic  reporU  of  enlistments  are  given  for  November  and  are  subject  to  change 
<ipoik  receipt  of  complete  mail  reports. 

Mr.  Sissox.  How  many  recruits  are  you  losing  whose  enlistments 
♦•xpire  and  who  do  not  reenlist  ? 

Gen.  Habris.  I  should  say  we  are  losing  now  about  7,000  on  the 
arerajje. 

Mr.  Slsson.  a  year? 

^'^en.  Harris.  A  month. 

Mr.  AxTHONY.  General,  what  proportion  of  your  total  number 
<rf  enlisted  men  are  one-year  men  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  About  40  per  cent  one  year  and  60  per  cent  three- 
year  men. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  find  that  the  men  like  the  one-year  enlist- 
Dient— the  average  f 
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(yen.  Harris.  If  it  were  not  for  the  bonus  there  would  be  no  en- 
listments for  three  years. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  Army  prefers  them  for  three  years?* 

(jen.  Harris.  Very  much. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  you  trying  to  discourage  the  one-year  enlist- 
ments ? 

Gen.  Harris.  We  leave  it  optional  with  the  men.  If  it  were  left 
with  us,  we  would  prefer  three-year  enlistments.  What  influen<*es 
the  men  is  the  difference  in  pay,  which  is  $90. 

PROCEDURE  OF  REDUCING  ARMY. 

Mr.  Anthony.  If  you  had  it  put  up  to  you,  the  proposition  of  re- 
ducing the  Army  from  216,000  to  175,000  men*  how  would  you  beb*t 
accomplish  it?  By  permitting  the  terms  of  enlistment  of  the  one- 
year  men  to  expire  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  That  would  undoubtedly  do  it. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Or  discontinue  enlistments? 

(Jen.  Harris.  Principally  discontinue  enlistments  for  one  year. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  would  be  feasible  to  reduce  it  to  175,000  with- 
out wholesale  discharge  of  men? 

Gen.  Harris.  Yes.  If  I  may  make  plain  the  Seci-etary's  answer, 
the  question  put  to  him  was  not  the  question  of  reducim^  to  175,00(), 
but  to  reduce  to  such  an  extent  that  the  appropriation  for  this  year 
would  not  be  exceeded.  That  would  necessitate  reducing  below 
175,000  men. 

Mr.  Slemp.  That  is  to  say,  that  the  general  average  for  the  Army 
throughout  the  fiscal  year  would  be  in  accordance  with  the  appro- 
priation of  last  year,  something  like  165,000  men. 

Gen.  Harris.  That  would  necessitate  our  cutting  the  Army  down 
to  something  like  125,000  men. 

Mr.  Slkmp.  For  the  remaining  part  of  the  fiscal  year? 

Gen.  Harris.  We  would  have  to  discharge  100,000  men  to  pet 
down  to  that  numl)er 

Mr.  Slemp.  If  40  per  cent  of  your  200,000  will  expire  between 
now  and  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,*  that  would  be  over  80,000. 

Gen.  Harris.  They  will  expire  in  one  year.  However,  all  of  thoee 
would  not  expire  between  now  and  Julv.  Then  in  order  to  get  it 
down,  to  bring  the  average  down,  you  would  have  to  discharge  a 
large  number  of  them  in  three  months. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  would  be  rather  drastic. 

Gen.  Harris.  That  would  \ye  rather  drastic  in  order  to  keep  within 
the  appropriation. 

Mr.  Cramton.  In  that  statement  of  yours.  General,  will  you  indi- 
cate the  recruitinffs.  whether  one  or  three  years? 

Gen.  Harris.  1  really  l)elieve  that  if  we  stopped  enlistments  to- 
dav  and  dis<'harpt»d  KHMXK)  men  we  would  exceed  the  appropriatif>n. 

Sir.  Sij:mp.  "^ou  would  excee<l  the  appropriation? 

Gen.  Harris.  That  is  my  estimate. 

Mr.  Slkmp.  You  mean  the  appropriation  for  this  fiscal  warf 

Gen.  Harris.  For  the  current  fis<'al  year. 

Gen.  I»RD.  A  rechiction  of  force,  Mr.  Chairman,  must  be  mitti*-, 
to  avoid  a  deficit,  for  Pav  of  the  Army,    lender  the  present  profrrum 
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we  have  onlv  money  enough  for  Pay  of  the  Army  to  last  until  the 
middle  of  f^ebruary,  because  Congress  did  not  give  us  appropri- 
ations sufficient  for  an  average  army  of  175,000  men.  There  was  a 
deficit  on  the  basis  of  175,000  men  of  something  more  than  $20,- 
<»(XI,000  in  the  present  Army  bill  as  enacted  into  law. 

Mr.  AxTHONY.  So  that  any  restriction  that  we  put  in  this  bill, 
which  probably  would  not  pass  until  the  middle  of  February,  would 
not  be  operating  to  hold  you  within  the  appropriation?  It  would 
have  to  be  done  by  the  department  itself  acting  without  any  legis- 
lative instruction? 

Gen.  Lord.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sissox.  In  your  effort  to  keej)  within  the  appropriation,  how 
much  deficit  would  there  be,  in  your  judgment.  General — of  course, 
vour  estimate  will  be  rather  a  guess — if  enlistments  were  stopped 
now  and  you  permit  those  whose  enlistments  expire  to  go  off  the  roll? 

Oen.  Lord.  There  are  separated  from  the  service  about  7,000  a 
month.    It  would  be  in  excess  of  $30,000,000. 

Mr.  Sissox.  Even  if  you  stopped  now  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes ;  because  we  started  out  with  approximately  $20,- 
"^UM)0  less  than  necessary  to  take  care  of  an  army  of  175,000. 

Mr.  Sissox.  You  have  7,000  a  month  and  von  have  six  months. 
That  would  be  42,000.  With  $2,000  for  each  it  looks  as  though 
W/)()0,000  would  be  necessary  and  vou  only  ask  for  a  deficit  of 
^>).(K)0,0OO. 

Maj.  Smith.  Is  the  $2,000  the  amount  for  pay  only? 

^len.  Lord.  The  same  condition  as  to  insufficient  appropriations 
applies  to  the  Quartermaster  General's  Department,  and  particularly 
*ubsh?tenc€. 

Mr.  Sissox.  I  understood  the  deficiencv  vou  are  asking  for  is 
>^i.000,000. 

Mr.  AxTHOXY.  The  Secrctarv  stated  that  in  his  judgment  it  would 
^*  about  $60,000,000. 

Mr.  Sissox.  Then  this  would  absorb  $42,000,000  of  that.  It  would 
i-ave  $18,000,000  deficit. 

<Ten.  LoRD^  The  deficit  for  Pay  in  the  "present  program  as  an- 
nounced by  the  War  Department  will  be  approximately  $40,000,000, 
^'Ut,  as  I  sav,  there  is  a  factor  of  something  more  than  $20,000,000 
'•^♦H^use  of  failure  to  appropriate  enough  for  the  pay  of  an  army  of 
Im.O^K)  men. 

Mr.  Sissox.  It  looks  like  that  figure  is  high. 

^Ten.  Lord.  It  is  not. 

Mr.  Anthoxt.  The  item  of  $11,000  is  all  that  you  are  asking  for 
f'»rThe  Adjutant  General's  Department? 

^Vn.  Harris.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  AxTHOXT.  How  much  have  you  left  from  the  $3,500,000  ap- 
propriated in  the  Army  appropriation  act  for  1920  for  completion 
»nd  preser\'ation  of  the  selective  service  records,  etc.  ? 

<^W.  Harris.  The  amount  is  approximately  $396,000. 

Mr.  Anthoxy.  How  nearly  is  that  work  completed  ? 

Oen.  Harris.  The  work  will  all  be  completed  by  June  30,  1921, 
except  the  statements  of  service  of  men  whose  records  are  incom- 
pl<*te.  or  whose  records  are  contradictory  or  conflicting. 

Mr.  Anthoxt.  Will  it  be  completed  within  appropriation  ? 
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\ 

Gen.  Harris.  Yes.  The  first  part  of  the  work  was  very  expensive^ 
in  making  the  preliminary  preparations. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  think  that  is  all  under  the  head  of  The  Ad- 
jutant General's  Department. 


Friday,  December  17,  1920. 
COAST  ARTILLERY. 
STATEMENT  OF  MAJ.  GEN.  F.  W.  COE,  CHIEF  OF  COAST  ABTILLEBY. 

COAST  ARTILLERY   SCHOOL,  FORT    MONROE,   VA. 

(xen.  Lord.  Mr.  Chairman,  (ien.  Coe,  Chief  of  Coast  Artillery,  is 
here  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  Anthony.  All  ripht;  we  will  hear  Gen.  (\)e  now.  You  are  the 
Chief  of  Coast  Artillery,  Gen.  Coe? 

Gen.  Coe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  We  are  on  the  item  for  Coast  Artillery  SHkmiI. 
P'ort  Monroe,  Va.,  for  which  you  are  asking  this  year  for  $ir),(HXi: 
the  amount  given  you  for  the  present  fiscal  year  was  $11,600? 

Gen.  Coe.  The  total  amount  asked  for  in  the  estimates  is  $:^7,40<>. 
Mr.  Chairman. 

(Jen.  Lord.  Yes:  there  are  additional  items;  the  first  one  is  $15,(Xh>. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Yes,  I  see — making  a  total  of  how  much  i 

(ien.  Coe.  $*^7,4(X)  in  the  estimate.*--  for  next  year,  as  against  an  ap- 
propriation of  $28,000. 

Mr.  Anthony.  As  against  $28,000  for  this  year? 

(ien.  CoE.  Yes;  the  appropriation  for  the  Coast  Artillery  Sch«Mil 
has  been  $28,000  since  1011,  if  not  further  hack.  We  have  asketl  in 
the  last  two  years  for  an  increase  in  that  appropriatitm,  which  hu^ 
not  l)een  approved. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  what  purpose  do  you  want  the  additional 
money  that  you  are  asking  for  over  what  was  given  you  for  the  pn*-- 
ent  fiscal  vear^ 

CAPACITY  or  S(^H(K)L. 

(icn.  CoE.  ilr.  Chairman,  tlie  capacity  of  the  Coast  ArtilU»!  v 
Sc1km)1 — say,  during  tlu»  year  1J>1. ">-](> —was  50  officers  and  appn»\- 
mately  100  enlisted  men.  Tlio  strenjrth  of  tlie  Coast  Artillery  \\:»- 
increased  about  50  per  cent  in  enlisted  men  an<l  something  more  tliuii 
that  in  otlicers  in  IDU).  and  the  in<'rease<l  capacity  of  the  sclund  i.s  tli»» 
reas<m  for  the  increase  in  the  e-^timate. 

'Die  actual  ca])acity  of  the  sc1uk)1,  as  far  as  the  l)uildings  now  thtT* 
are  concerned,  iiiduding  the  temporary  buildings,  which  are  in  fairU 
good  sha]>e  and  which  are  utilized  for  s<'h(M)l  purposes,  is  apprt>\: 
mately  2*^0  officers  and  4n  enlisted  men.  We  will  certainly  put  ii,t.» 
the  school  next  year  400  enlisted  men;  it  is  probable  that  we  can  lu*: 
nut  as  many  as  "SM)  officers  there,  although  we  should  like  to  <b»  -^» 
The  reason  we  can  not  do  that  is  that  the  officers  will  nrobably  not 
be  availal)le  in  those  numbers  to  gi>  through  that  s<*h(K>i, 
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I  have  an  itemized  list  which  I  will  put  in  the  record,  if  you  de- 
sire  

Mr.  Anthony  (interposing).  Does  this  appropriation  for  the 
Coast  Artillery  School  at  Fort  Monroe,  Va.,  cover  any  activities  of 
the  railroad  artillery  ? 

(len.  CoE.  No,  sir;  it  does  not  cover  any  activities  of  the  railroad 
Srijrade  which  is  located  at  Camp  Eustis. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  they  have  a  service  school  at  Camp  Eustis? 

Gen.  CoE.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  They  did  have  an  establishment  of  some  kind  at 
(amp  Eustis,  did  they  not? 

Gen.  CoE.  We  established  Camp  Eustis  as  a  training  station  for 
liie  Coast  Artillery  during  the  war. 

Mr.  Anthony.  But  you  have  no  school  there  now  ? 

Gen.  CoE.  We  have  no  school  there  now.  Of  course,  the  facilities 
'»f  Fort  Monroe  proper,  of  Fort  Story,  and  of  Camp  Eustis,  are  all 
'i>ed  for  school  purposes  wherever  necessary.  That  is  to  say,  the 
Coa^t  Artillery  School  needs  a  land  firing  range,  as  well  as  a  seacoast 
Mring  range.  We  have  for  our  seacoast  firing  range  Chesapeake  Bay 
and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  for  the  land  firing  which  we  cover  in  the 
<  '^st  Artillery  School,  we  utilize  the  range  at  Camp  Eustis. 

NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Will  you  tell  the  committee  the  number  of  men 
wi  liare  in  the  school  during  the  present  fiscal  year,  and  the  number 
)"U  propose  to  have  during  the  next  fiscal  year? 

'Jen.  CoE.  We  have  actually  going  to  school  there  at  the  present 
fiiLe  90  officers,  with  20  ordered  to  report  there  January  1  next,  for 
'.'it'  field  officers'  course,  which  is  a  six  months'  course.  We  expect  to 
'in  two  courses,  of  about  20  field  officers  per  annum.  We  have 
^L^re  at  the  present  time  246  enlisted  men ;  they  are  attending  the 
'^nlisted  men*s  specialists'  course 

Mr.  AxTHONY  (interposing).  Are  those  from  Coast  Artillery  or- 
-'^nizations  all  over  the  country,  or  just  from  that  immediate  lo- 

'^♦-n.  CoE.  All  over  the  United  States,  and  the  foreign  service. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  enlisted  men,  I  mean. 

^'en.  CoE.  The  enlisted  men  come  from  all  over  the  world,  where- 
"'tr  we  have  Coast  Artillery  troops;  they  come  from  Manila, 
hnama.  and  Hawaii,  and  the  posts  in  the  United  States  proper. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  how  many  do  you  propose  to  have  there  next 

'  'pn.  CoE.  We  propose  to  have  400  next  year. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Four  hundred  officers? 

^^f'D.  CoE.  Xo;  enlisted  men. 

Mn  Anthony.  And  how  many  officers? 

''♦^n.  CoE.  I  can  only  estimate  that.  We  will  send  all  the  officers 
available,  up  to  the  maximum  capacity  of  the  school,  which  is  230. 
^^  ^ill  probably  not  be  over  150  or  175  officers  next  year. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Where  does  the  necessity  for  this  increased  amount 
"f  money  that  you  are  asking  for  come  from  ? 

'»en.  CoE.  The  increased  need  for  money  arises  in  the  actual  carry- 
's on  of  the  school  work. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  You  said  you  had  asked  for  increased  appropria 
tions  for  several  years,  and  they  had  been  denied  ? 
Gen.  CoE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  did  you  ask  for  those  increases  for? 
Gen.  CoE.  For  exactly  the  same  things  as  now. 
Mr.  Anthony.  What  are  they  'i 

PURCHASE  OF  DIESEL  ENGINE. 

Gen.  CoE.  For  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  various  departments 
for  instruction  material ;  there  is,  for  example,  an  item  for  a  Diese! 
engine,  which  we  are  very  anxious  to  install  for  instruction  as  well 
as  for  testing  purposes. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  the  cost  of  that  Diesel  engine  i 

Gen.  CoE.  $6550. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Has  the  Government  any  Diesel  engines  in  it^ 
service  ? 

Gen.  CoE.  Yes;  they  have  some  Diesel  engines  in  operation:  then 
is  one  set  in  the  Philippines.  They  have  also  some  pseudo  Diesel  eni 
gines  in  other  places. 

Mr.  Anthony.  But  not  the  real  article  ? 

Gen.  CoE.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Did  not  the  Government  buy  a  large  number  o\ 
them  during  the  war? 

Gen.  CoE.  Not  for  Coast  Artillery  purposes,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Did  not  the  Shipping  Board  buy  a  lot  of  them  ( 

Gen.  CoE.  I  can  not  answer  as  to  that. 

Mr.  SissoN.  What  is  a  Diesel  engine  ? 

Gen.  CoE.  The  Diesel  engine  is  an  engine  that  bums  heavy  fuel 
oil,  instead  of  gasoline.  It  has  a  good  many  other  technical  (liffer 
ences  which  I  do  not  know  myself. 

Mr.  Si^MP.  You  do  not  operate  any  vessels  at  that  sch<H)l,  an«j 
perhaps  Diesel  engines  are  more  useful  on  seagoing  vessels  than  thej 
are  in  other  operations.    What  do  you  want  them  for  ? 

Gen.  CoE.  It  is  believed  that  the  Diesel  engine  is  the  comihg  en 
gine  for  a  good  many  purposes  beside  marine  work;  and  in  the  n»i 
placements  which  may  eventually  take  place 

Mr.  Slkmp  (interposing).  I  mean,  if  you  had  one,  what  wouhl  y«»^ 
use  it  for? 

(yen.  CoE.  For  instruction  and  test  purposes. 

Mr.  Anthony.  When  you  want  a  piece  of  machinery  like  thnt.  *i^ 
you  make  inquiries  to  find  out  if  any  of  th(*m  are  available  in  aii^ 
of  the  other  <lepartments  of  the  (lovernment  ( 

(ren.  CoE.  We  would  do  so:  ves. 

Mr.  Anthony.  But  vou  have  not  done  that  vet? 

(ien.  CoE.  We  have  not  bought  the  machinerv  yet. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Well,  have  you  made  inquiries  yet  to  a^«vrta.t 
whether  the  Shipping  lioard  has  them— or  any  other  tlepartnu'i.i 
of  the  (tovernment  ( 

(Jen.  CoE.  Not  with  regard  to  that  particular  item. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  one  of  the  things  we  would  like  to  lia\| 
done:  and  we  would  like  to  have  you  put  that  in  the  rei'onl.  Makj 
the  inquiry  official,  and  find  out  whether  there  are  any  such  enirii-.ti 
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irhich  are  surplus  and  which  can  be  secured  by  you,  rather  than  going 
to  the  extra  expense  of  buying  them. 

Gen.  CoE,  We  will  do  that.  We  have  done  that  very  thing  in  a 
great  many  other  cases,  with  regard  to  other  material;  but  I  do  not 
know  that  any  inquiries  have  been  made  with  reference  to  this. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows.) 

1.  Official  inquiry  has  been  made  of  every  department  of  the  Government 
!<ji-atHl  in  Wnshington  to  determine  whether  or  not  there  Is  such  an  engine 
<in>tus  a»  that  described  by  Gen.  Coe.  Facts  obtained  Indicate  that  no  other 
'Svpartmeats  of  the  Government  than  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  have 
<:r]i\us  engines  of  any  kind. 

1  luforoiatlon  from  the  Navy  Department  states  there  is  no  engine  of  this 
t'Bc]  stirptiis.  The  lists  of  spare  Government  supplies  issued  under  the  direc- 
iMi  of  the  War  Department  from  time  to  time  have  been  received  by  the  Coast 
Artillery  school,  and  these  lists  most  carefully  scrutinized  to  determine  whether 
*^}  **f  the  items  listed  can  be  utilized  at  the  school.  Nothing  Is  included  in 
'..*^  lists  that  would  answer  the  purpose  of  the  engine  tesired.  As  this  is  a 
vnial  type  It  is  not  likely  that  such  apparatus  would  be  surplus  in  any  depart- 
-*ct.   This  fact  has  been  borne  out  by  exhaustive  inquiry. 

Mr,  Slemp.  You  stated,  Gen.  Coe,  that  you  have  been  asking  for 
-\»'ral  vears  for  an  increased  appropriation.  Now,  your  estimates 
••  r  191-i,  1913,^  1914,  and  all  the  way  down  to  1919,  are  $28,000? 

^len.  Coe.  Yes;  but  we  have  asked  for  more  than  that  for  the  last 
^'•r«?  vears. 

Mr  Sij:mp.  Well,  you  asked  for  $64,000  for  1920;  and  $37,400  for 

•-1.  You  operated  all  through  the  war  with  an  appropriation  of 
^-^.'M)  for  your  school  expenses. 

^'en.  Coe."  Well,  of  course,  we  operated  during  the  war  with  other 
'ppropriations,  as  far  as  that  school  is  concerned. 

SPECIAL  APPROPRIATION    IN    1919. 

Mr.  SijiMP.  Will  there  be  any  other  appropriations  available  to 

•  i^  >chool  now  ? 

♦'en.  Coe.  No,  sir;  there  were  during  the  war,  but  not  now.    And 

*  -  only  advantages  which  we  had  from  any  expenditures  which 
'Te  made  for  the  school  during  the  war  were  practically  limited  to 

leasing  the  capacity  of  the  school  in  the  way  of  buildings,  and 
-  rue  material,  of  course,  which  we  bought  during  the  war  and  which 
'*-  ^till  have.  I  think  there  was  a  special  appropriation  for  the 
-ii«»(»l  (luring  the  war— in  1919— of  $94,500. 

Mr.  Sissox.  Did  you  use  that? 

<»en.  Coe.  I  do  not  think  we  used  all  of  it. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Will  you  insert  a  statement  as  to  that  for  the  record? 

'»en.  CoE.  Yes ;  I  will  submit  a  statement  of  that. 

'Tlie  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

'•  Tli^  bookH  of  tbe  Chief  of  Finance  show  that  there  Is  no  Treasury  balance 
"  Mif  appropriations  for  the  (^)ast  Artillery  school,  Fort  Monroe,  Va.,  which 

*->  U'ade  in  the  Army  a<*t  of  June  9,  1918,  and  the  deflclency  act  of  November 
'  'M\  vn&Mnf:  $92,500. 

-  Tlje  Hct^unts  of  the  disbursing  officer  who  handled  this  fund  during  the 
l*-'i*>'\  which  exix»ncUtureH  were  made  indicate  that  the  entire  appropriation, 
•"'vj^ing:  $12.(J6,  has  been  expended. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Your  thought  i:^  really  to  increase  the  number  of 
'S<^R  and  men  there  by  about  100  per  cent,  practically,  is  it  not? 
<'pn.  Coe.  An  increase  from  1915-16? 

2747^-21 ^11 
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Mr.  Slemp.  No  ;  you  said  this  year  you  have  90  and  expect  20  more, 

Gen.  CoE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Slemp.  And  next  year  you  expect  230  officers  and  400  enlistej 
men;  and  you  think  a  little  increased  expenditure  there  would  be 
necessary  for  this  largely  increased  number  of  officers  and  meuf 
That  would  be  the  reason  for  it  ? 

Gen.  CoE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  principal  item,  however,  is  the  Diesel  engine^ 
is  it  not? 

Gen.  CoE.  No;  I  would  not  say  that  the  Diesel  engine  was  the 
principal  item. 

PURCHASE   OF  ENGINES,  GENERATORS,   MOTORS,   SPECIAL  APPARATUS,  ETC« 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  are  the  other  large  items? 

Gen.  CoE.  Additional  machines  and  instruments  for  the  direct- 
current  and  alternating-current  laboratories,  including  electrometerb,, 
rheostats,  frequency  meters,  motors,  and  accessories  require  $3,200; 
additional  instruments  for  laboratories,  including  bells,  magnetos, 
etc. — I  will  not  read  all  of  them — ^$4,100. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Would  it  be  possible  to  secure  some  of  those  froui 
surplus  supplies  from  the  Ordnance  Department  and  other  depart- 
ments of  the  Government  that  have  large  stores  of  electrical  material  t 

Gen.  CoE.  Some  of  them;  yes;  I  think  we  can,  and  some  of  them 
not. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Have  you  made  inquiries  as  to  whether  you  may  not 
have  some  of  those  things  actually  in  the  possession  of  the 'War 
Department  now? 

Gen.  CoE.  I  have  not  made  any  specific  inquiries  on  that  point: 
but  we  have  acquired  at  various  times  surplus  property — that  i> 
suitable  for  our  work. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Well,  the  property  might  not  be  designated  as  surplus 
by  anybody  in  the  Army  having  authority  to  declare  surplus;  you 
might  have  in  your  reserve  stock,  and  unless  an  inventory  is  kVj)! 
accurately,  you  might  have  some  trouble  in  locating  it;  but  if  yon 
have  an  accurate  inventory  before  making  an  estimate  for  any  of 
this  new  material,  you  might  get  all  you  need  without  any  appropria- 
tion at  all. 

Gen.  CoE.  A  great  deal  of  work,  however,  has  l>een  done,  Mr. 
Sisson,  in  determining  just  what  is  surplus;  and  we  have  gone  omt. 
in  a  great  many  cases,  long  lists  of  items,  and  have  utilized  tli«>M 
where  we  could — for  example,  in  providing  the  necessary  instruction 
facilities  for  the  National  (hiard. 

Mr.  SisaoN.  Yes;  but  that  would  not  l)e  declared  surplii>,  thai 
which  3'ou  would  use  and  expect  to  hold  in  reserve  i 

(ien.  CoE.  Yes,  sir:  we  got  that  out  of  what  ha>  lieen  dtn-laivii 
surplus. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  got  that  out  of  what  has  heretofore  been  derlan-i 
surplus^ 

den.  CoE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Well,  even  if  it  had  not  U^en  (Un-lared  8urplii-.i 
if  the  Ordnance  Department  had  a  great  nnml»er  of  these  thinir^ 
which  they  were  keeping  in  reserve,  you  would  Ih»  able  to  gel  themj 
on  requests  i 
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(len.  CoE.  Yes,  sir:  there  is  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  AxTHONY.  Well,  Gen.  Coe,  will  you  put  in  the  record  of  th© 
:i»'arinjr  a  concise  list  of  the  items — not  the  lon^  list  that  you  have 
there.  I)ut  a  concise  list  of  the  items,  for  the  information  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

<Ton.  CoE.  All  right,  sir. 

Mr.  AxTHoxY.  I  think  it  is  the  desire  of  the  committee  to  keep 
the^  schools  going  at  their  legitimate  capacity ;  and  we  would  like 
tt)  have  that  information  in  det>ermining  that. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Fo!l«»\ving  is  a  Ust  of  the  important  items  referred  to : 

Additional  instruments  for  fire-control  laboratory,  including  hoolc  switches, 
vi!s.  ma^etos,  condensers,  induction  coils,  meggers,  faultfinders,  dial  decade 
''S.  olimmeters,  and  portable  galvanometers.  $4,177. 

Add.tional  machines  and  instruments  for  D.  C.  and  A.  C.  laboratories,  includ- 
f::  tiuhoiiieters,  rheostats,  frequency  meters,  motors,  generators,  and  acces- 
•"n»'<.  $3,2.S7. 

Na\1gational  instruments,  and  appliances,  including  signal  bells,  binnacles, 
^srml  balls  and  shapes,  calking  tools,  manila  and  tarred  cordage,  wire-rope 
S'lif  Dg   tools,    three-arm    protractors,    mercurial    horizons,    boat    compasses, 

*.;irts.  plotting  sheets,  etc.,  for  use  in  the  Nautical  Department,  $3,200. 

Marine  engineering  instruments  and  appliances  including  engine  indicators, 
■«»<jd-we:ght  testers,  complete  with  weights,  spring  balances,  thermometers,  etc.* 
'  r  labi>ratory,  $1,000. 

Photfigraphlc  supplies,  including  films,  plates,  paper,  chemicals,  and  other 
*u;.f.|ji'«,  $1,000. 

I'rofessional  and  text  books,  $1,320. 

I'iesel  engine,  25  to  50  horsepower,  for  experimental  and  instructional  pur- 
''»^  $6J2dO. 

'*neSprague  electric  dynamometer  for  motor  transportation  laboratorj'.  $4,000. 

<>ne  Mldgleny  indicator  complete  with  photographic  attachment.  $750. 

'►np  up-to-<late  condenser  equipment  for  use  in  connection  with  steam-engine 
'*^ts.  $4,200. 

EFFECrr  OF  REDUCTION  OF  SIZE  OF  ARMY. 

Mr.  S1S8ON,  If  Congress  should  decide — I  am  not  determining 
whether  it  will  or  not ;  but  suppose  Congress  should  cut  the  Army 
•••^n— not  to  282,(X^0,  but  down  to  175,000  or  150,000,  that  would 
*•  reflected  in  these  schools,  would  it  not? 

<'en.  Coe.  It  would  not  in  the  Coast  Artillery  school,  which  is  the 
''"iy  one  for  which  I  can  speak  definitely. 

Mr.  S1S8ON.  Why  not? 

^'«»n.  Coe.  For  the  reason  that,  even  if  the  Coast  Artillery  Corps 
'^♦•rp  recruited  up  to  not  more  than  60  per  cent,  we  would  still  be 
■^'if  to.  and  would  send  there,  at  least  400  enlisted  men  for  instruc- 
'  '^n  next  year ;  at  least,  that  would  be  our  intention. 

Mr.  Anthoxy.  It  would  not  affect  the  commissioned  personnel  ? 

^'**n.  CoE.  It  would  not  affect  the  commissioned  personnel ;  I  think 
••"t.  So  that  the  result  would  be,  whatever  the  action  of  Congress 
oisrht  be  as  to  the  Army,  or  whatever  limitations  might  be  imposed, 
'  would  not  affect  the  work  of  the  Coast  Artillery  scnool  as  we  have 
!'«8nned  it. 

Mr.  AxTHoxY.  Of  course,  you  could  give  instruction  to  a  very 
•^'I'h  larger  percentage  of  your  force? 

^••'U.  CoE.  Well,  of  course,  400  is  a  very  small  percentage  of  the 
'  <'ast  Artillery  Corps,  whether  it  is  figured  on  the  basis  of  30,000,  or 
'*  the  basis  of  20,000. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  Well,  suppose  it  was  40,000  now,  and  was  cut  down 
to  20,000 ;  you  would  get  twice  as  large  a  percentage. 

Gen.  CoE.  You  would  get  twice  as  large  a  percentage,  but  you 
would  still  send  the  same  number  of  men  to  that  school. 

COURSES  OF    INSTRUCTION. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  you  giving  that  instruction  to  those  enlisted! 
men  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  a  course  of  vocational  educa- 
tion fc^r  those  men,  or  is  the  instruction  necessary  to  make  efficient 
for  their  Coast  Artillery  work? 

Gen.  C'oE.  This  school  at  Fort  Monroe  has  nothing  to  do  with  tlu' 
vocational  education  of  enlisted  men  at  large ;  it  is  for  the  traininir 
of  specialists;  it  is  for  the  training  of  men  who  become  raflio 
sergeants,  electrician  sergeants,  engineers,  highly  trained  men  - 
men  to  whom  we  have  to  pay  high  salaries  after  we  train  them,  <ir 
they  will  go  out  into  civil  life  and  command  high  salaries.  We  !<»>*• 
a  very  large  proportion  of  them  as  it  is. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  make  them  such  good  men  that  they  will  nnt 
stav  in  the  Army? 

(^en.  C'oE.  Yes,  sir;  a  graduate  of  the  Coast  Artillery  sc*hoaI  is 
recognized  in  a  great  many  trades  and  professions  as  a  desirahlo 
man  to  have. 

With  reference  to  one  question  which  was  asked  concerning  th«* 
pei'scmnel  of  the  officers  at  the  Coast  Artillerv  school,  we  taki* 
gra(hrates  direct  from  West  Point,  or  officers  from  other  sounv> 
upon  their  fij'st  entry  into  the  Army,  and  give  them  what  we  mil 
the  ''basic  course'':  that  is,  we  do  not  consider  that  they  are  (juali- 
fied  tt)  command  a  com{)any  or  serve  as  officei*s  until  they  have  taken 
that  l)asic  course,  no  matter  where  they  came  from.  That  is  one 
year  in  length. 

Before  a  man  has  reached  the  tenth  year  of  his  service  we  attein}>t 
to  put  him  through  what  we  call  the  "  company  commander's  courM*." 
which  is  a  technical  coui*se  and  is  supposed  to  qualify  him  techni 
callv  to  handle  anv  kind  of  artillerv  wnich  the  Coast  Artillerv  <'on- 

•  *  •  * 

trols:  that  is,  railroad,  motor-drawn,  tractor-drawn,  seacctast  ;ruii-., 
and  mortaiN. 

Then  the  third  coui*se  which  we  give  is  the  "field  officers'  coutm*." 
which  is  a  "tactical  c<)ur>e":  and  in  addition  to  the  tacti(*s  of  artil- 
lery, we  endeavor  to  give  the  officei's  a  foundation  for  the  '*  leaven 
wortli  course,''  which  is  the  next  step  in  the  regular,  orderly  ediK-a- 
tion  of  an  officer. 

So  that  our  work  is  all  done  in  one  place,  and  in  threo  diffen»rit: 
classes.  We  are  fortunate  in  being  able  to  do  it  at  one  place,  l>eca!i*-'. 
as  I  .said  l)efore,  we  have  unlimited  ranges,  l)oth  on  land  and  «»!•; 
water.  ! 

VtK'ATlON.VL  TRAINlNiJ. 

I 

Mr.  SissoN.  Where  do  you  do  your  v(K'ati<mal  training?  ' 

(ten.  CoK.  That  is  handled  in  the  various  posts  throughout  tlif 

country. 

Mr.  Sis8c»N.  It  is  not  separate  from  the  other  Tocational  H(*hooK' 
Gen.   CoK.  Every   post   has  vocational  training;    they   all  ha\»-i 

flchools  of  one  kin<l  or  another. 
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Mr.  S188ON.  Your  vocational  training  in  your  department,  does 
that  (liflfer  from  the  vocational  training  in  the  other  departments  of 
the  Annvt 

(ien.  CoE.  No ;  except  as  our  facilities  are  different  from  those  of 
the  other  departments.  For  example,  we  have,  of  course,  better 
facilities  for  giving  instruction  in  engines  and  electrical  appliances, 
and  things  like  that,  than  the  Inf anry  does,  because  all  of  our  posts 
have  electrical  plants,  where  the  men  not  only  do  the  work,  but  are 
ilso  ^iven  the  vocational  training. 

Mr.  S188ON.  But  your  vocational  training  posts  are  separate  from 
those  of  the  Infantry  and  the  Cavalry? 

(ien.  CoE.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  all  done  at  the  regular  posts  where  the 
j^ldiers  are  stationed — all  of  the  vocational  training.  Of  course,  at 
« large  past,  such  as  Camp  Eustis,  or  a  large  command,  such  as  the 
tractor  brigades,  we  give  perhaps  eight  or  ten  different  vocational 
•ourses:  but  in  a  small  post,  where  there  are  perhaps  only  100  men, 
^e  are  generally  limitea  to  one  or  two  courses,  which  are  all  we  can 
?ive  with  any  satisfaction. 

In  the  case  of  the  coast  defenses  of  Boston,  for  example,  there  are 
five  garrisoned  posts,  and  all  of  them  are  comparatively  small.  If 
»  man  wants  to  learn  a  particular  trade  which  is  taught  at  Fort 
Strong,  for  example,  arrangements  are  made  so  that  he  can  be  trans- 
ferred to  Fort  Strong  and  there  take  that  vocational  training.  That 
>  the  policy  under  which  we  are  working ;  but  we  do  not  undertake 
to  tead)  shoemaking,  for  example,  at  every  one  of  the  five  posts  in 
Boston  Harbor.  ^ 

Mr.  Anthony.  Have  you  any  other  suggestions  to  make  in  regard 
i» this  item,  Gen,  Coe? 

Ren.  CoE,  No ;  I  have  no  others. 

Mr.  AxTHONT.  I  think  that  will  be  all,  then. 


Fkiday,  December  17,  1920. 
extraordinart  and  normal  military  requirements. 

<Jen.  Lord.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  introduce  in  the  record  a  statement 
ukmfr  a  tentative  classification  of  the  estimates  under  two  general 
•*;aJs,  extraordinary  and  quasi-military  requirements,  and  normal 
Ciilitary  requirements.  The  bureau  chiefs  were  directed  to  submit 
[iit'ir  e^imates  under  these  groups,  thinking  that  possibly  they  might 
■^  [>f  assistance  to  the  committee.  The  extraordinary  and  quasi- 
military  requirements  were  divided  into  two  classes — cleaning  up 
"^ar  work  and  quasi  military,  while  the  normal  military  requirements 
^ere  put  into  two  groups,  showing  the  amounts  that  are  independent 
'•f  any  increase  or  decrease  in  the  size  of  the  Army,  and  the  amounts 
^'at  are  dependent  upon  the  increase  or  decrease  in  the  size  of  the 
'^nry.  Personally,  I  think  it  would  be  rather  difficult  to  justify  the 
^^T^  amounts  carried  as  constants ;  that  is,  the  amounts  that  are  not 
ijerted  by  the  size  of  the  Army.  This  classification,  of  course,  is 
'^sed  on  the  estimates  as  they  appear  in  the  Book  of  Estimates. 

'The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 
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Tuesday,  December  20,  1920. 
OFFICE  OF  THE  CHIEF  SIGNAL  OFFICER. 

SIGNAL  SERVICE  OF  THE  ARMY. 

STATEMENTS  OF  HAJ.  OEN.  OEOBOE  0.  SQTJIEE,  CHIEF  SIGNAL 
OmCEB:  HAJ.  J.  0.  HATTBOBONE,  CAPT.  J.  G.  ANTHONY,  CAFT. 
A.  BUSS  ALBBO,  SIGNAL  COBPSt;  AND  UEITT.  COL.  C.  C.  CTTLVEB, 
AIBSEBVICE. 

REDUCTION   IN   ORIGINAL   ESTIMATE, 

Gen.  Lord.  May  I  put  in  the  record  the  fact,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  original  estimate  submitted  by  the  Signal  Corps,  based  on  the 
military  program,  of  an  Army  of  230,000  enlisted  men  was  $17,631,- 
CyjiLSS?  This  was  reduced  by  the  board  appointed  by  the  Secretary 
of  War  to  $10,697,600,  which  is  the  amount  that  appears  in  the  Book 
of  Estimates. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is,  that  was  reduced  subsequent  to  the  original 
estimate? 

Gen.  Lord.  The  original  estimate  submitted  was  something  more 
than  seventeen  and  a  half  million  dollars.  That  was  cut  by  the  board 
appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  the  amount  that  appears  in  the 
Book  of  Estimates,  which  is  $10,697,600. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Has  there  been  any  consideration  of  a  reduction 
in  the  total  estimate  for  the  Signal  Corps  since  we  suggested  to  the 
'"^retary  of  War  that  estimates  might  be  submitted  based  on  an 
Army  of  175,000? 

Gen.  Lord.  I  learned  from  Gen.  Squier  that  the  Signal  Corps  is 
prepared  to  submit  an  estimate  on  the  basis  of  an  Army  of  175,000 
men. 

Gen.  Squier.  I  have  prepared  the  reduced  estimate  and  the  his- 
tory of  it. 

general   STATEBfENT. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  desire  to  make  a  preliminary  statement, 
Generall 

Gen.  Squier.  I  think  it  might  be  well  if  I  did  so. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Tell  us  what  you  hope  to  accomplish  during  the 
next  fiscal  year. 

.  Gen.  Squier.  The  Signal  Corps  occupies  a  unique  position,  in  that 
it  is  a  supply  department  for  the  entire  Army  on  the  one  hand,  while 
«n  the  other  it  is  a  fighting,  combatant  arm.  These  two  aspects  can 
^  separated,  and  it  is  necessary  for  the  chief  signal  officer  to  so 
^parate  and  ^consider  tl^em.  As  far  as  the  estimate  for  the  Signal 
Corps  goes,  its  own  requirements  form  a  very  small  part  of  the 
imoimt  asked  for.  The  major  portion  of  the  estimate  covers  items 
that  we  are  required  by  existing  law  to  supply  to  the  Army  at  large, 
™  pjttice  and  in  war. 

With  regard  to  the  combatant  features  of  the  Signal  Corps,  we 
•I*, as  you  know,  a  small  corps;  something  like  3  per  cent  was  agreed 
'^Pon  by  all  nations  as  a  proper  sti^ngtn.     That  percentage  varies 
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a  little  bit  in  some  countries,  but  it  supplies  an  essential  and  abso- 
lutely necessary  service  of  communication  of  all  sorts. 

PERSONNEL. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  the  present  commissioned  and  enlisted 
strength  of  the  Si^al  Corps  ? 

Gen.  Squier.  About  4,800  men  and  something  like  208  officers.  Of 
course,  we  are  not  up  to  full  strength. 

Mr.  Anthony.  ^\  hat  is  the  authorized  commissioned  and  enlisted 
strength  ? 

Gen.  Squier.  Five  thousand  enlisted  men.  We  are  practically 
full  in  enlisted  strength ;  there  are  about  200  vacancies. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  the  situation  in  regard  to  the  commis- 
sioned personnel? 

Gen.  Squier.  We  have  208  and  we  are  allowed  300.  We  are  going 
rather  slowly  on  that  feature.  We  require  such  a  highly  specialized 
class  of  men  that  I  have  not  pushed  that  feature  very  much.  I  want 
to  get  the  right  kind  of  people. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Have  you  been  able  to  get  a  pretty  good  class  of 
men? 

Gen.  Squier.  Nothing  like  the  class  we  would  have  if  we  hatl 
started  to  build  up  the  Signal  Corps  right  after  the  armistice,  l>e- 
cause  a  number  of  good  officers  secured  good  jobs  when  they  left 
the  Army.  But  I  feel  that  on  the  whole  we  have  been  fairly  su<*- 
cessful.  We  have  to  be  careful  in  selecting  our  officers:  they  arc 
practically  hand-picked  people. 

In  regard  to  tlie  combatant  features  of  the  Signal  Corps,  I  do 
not  need  to  say  to  you  gentlemen  on  this  committee  how  important 
they  are  in  war.  I  believe  we  were  unusually  successful  in  perfonu- 
ing  our  functions  during  the  last  war.  The  old  idea  of  the  Signal 
Corps,  as  we  used  to  think  of  it,  has  completely  changed  since  tin* 
last  war,  and  now  our  service  practically  extends  from  factorv  (hnirs 
in  this  country  to  the  front  line  in  the  zone  of  the  advance,  wlien^vcr 
that  may  be  located.  In  sendee  it  must  be  working  with  every  unit 
of  the  Xrmy,  no  matter  whether  it  is  standing  messages  for  The 
Adjutant  General,  or  carrj^ing  messages  to  the  firing  line.  Thi^ 
service  has  risen  to  a  very  paramount  position  in  war,  essentially 
due  to  the  element  of  time  being  the  controlling  factor  in  strate::y, 
and  as  the  element  of  surprise  must  also  l>e  ccmsiden'd,  login  I  ht 
with  the  immense  terrain  involved,  it  l)ecomes  essential  that  tlu- 
electrical  method  must  be  the  basic  means  used.  We  must,  howevi»r. 
employ  all  known  methods  of  signalling  to  the  l)est  advantage.  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  Signal  Corps  to  continually  keep  up  with  or  aht^ad 
of  the  world,  from  a  strictly  Army  standix)int. 

We  aiv  passing  through,  I  think  I  ought  to  say,  a  very  unu^uul 
|)eriod  in  the  evolution  of  signaling  inethcnls.  In  my  nearly  4^)  yi^nrs' 
fsprvice  in  the  Army  there  have  lun^n  caretain  |H»riods  which  have 
come  along  when  th^-re  have  lH»en  gi'eat  advance^:  then  there  haxe 
been  other  |H»riods  whirh  weiv  more  or  less  stabilized.  I  have  n4»\iT 
known  in  my  exiM*rienc^  a  perio<l  when  signaling  methods  have  n» 
ceivcMJ  su«'h  attention  and  when  such  rapid  advances  have  lieen  niad«- 
as  at  present.  That  is  evidenced  in  the  proi*ee<Iin|{:s«  during  the  la>t 
couple  of  months,  of  the  International  Communications  Confereinv, 
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which  has  been  meeting  here  and  in  which  I  have  been  a  representa- 
tive of  the  War  Department.  The  five  great  powers  have  been  meet- 
ing daily  and  nightly  in  reference  to  this  question  of  communi- 
cation of  all  kinds.  Its  importance  has  risen  to  such  a  state  that  all 
the  countries  are  contending  for  the  allocation  of  the  ether  for  com- 
mercial as  well  as  for  war  purposes. 

Another  peculiar  thing  about  the  Signal  Service  is  that  while  we 
are  creating  all  these  things,  as  I  said,  for  war,  practically  every- 
thing we  are  creating  in  the  Signal  Service  is  applicable  both  to 
peace  and  war,  and  their  commercial  impoilance  is  just  as  great  as 
their  war  featui'es.  So  that  the  money  we  are  spending  here  for 
research  and  development  is  in  a  peculiar  sense  applicable  imme- 
tliatelv  to  all  needs  of  all  countries. 

BENEFIT  OF  EXPERIMENTS  TO  PUBLIC. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Will  you  give  us  one  or  two  illustrations  or  the  de- 
velopments of  science  that  have  been  given  to  the  public  through 
the  experiments  of  your  branch  of  the  service  ? 

Gen.  Sqcier.  Yes;  that  is  occurring  right  along,  and  I  might  men 
tion  a  little  item  in  that  connection.  I  think  Congress  gave  us  in 
l^^  an  appropriation  of  $15,000  for  ret-earch,  which  has  resulted  in 
more  or  less  fundamentally  changing  the  methods  in  at  least  five 
<'oimtries  up  to  the  present  time.  I  refer  to  the  multiplex  telephone 
ami  telegraph  system,  which  I  hope  some  day  will  bring  the  rates 
<lown. 

I  want  to  bring  out  this  point,  that  the  sort  of  things  we  are  doing 
have  uses  in  commercial  life  equally  important  with  their  uses  in 
military  affairs. 

Mr.  Anthont.  Are  you  looking  forward  to  the  time  when  we  will 
be  able  to  use  commercial  telephones  without  wires  ? 

Gen.  Squiek.  Yes ;  we  are  using  them  now.  In  fact,  radio  methods 
are  being  used  quite  extensively  now.  The  radio  telephone  is  here, 
and  the  radio  methods  applied  to  wires  are  changing  the  older  art 
until  it  threatens  to  disappear  in  the  comparatively  near  future. 

Mr.  Anthont.  You  are  asking  for  $10,697,600  for  the  next  fiscal 
year,  and  for  the  present  fiscal  year  there  was  appropriated  $4,000,000 
for  the  support  of  your  department.  Will  you  be  able  to  get  along 
^>n  ^,000,000  ? 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes,  sir. 


DEFICIENCIES. 


Mr.  Anthony.  Will  you  incur  any  deficiencies  ? 

Gen.  Squier.  We  have  certain  deficiencies,  as  will  appear. 

Capt.  Albro.  There  is  a  supplemental  estimate  before  the  Secre- 
tarr  of  War  at  the  present  time,  due  to  the  creation  of  the  three  new 
'-^^rps  areas,  and  because  of  the  fact  that  the  Signal  Corps  estimate, 
^"  it  passed  Congress  last  year,  was  reduced  to  a  point  where  we 
^^^  that  any  increased  demand  whatsoever  would  produce  a  de- 
ficiency. Further,  a  larger  deficiency  could  be  incurred  this  year  if 
the  Signal  Corps  were  supplying  to  the  Army  at  the  present  time 
the  modem  apparatus  which  has  been  tested,  approved,  and  ordered 
^^^.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  we  do  not  care  to  incure  a  deficiency 
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this  year  we  can  not  supply  the  apparatus  in  question,  but  we  are 
asking  the  money  for  it  in  next  years  appropriation. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  class  of  apparatus  is  that  ? 

Capt.  Albro.  Radio  apparatus. 

SALE  of  SURPLT7S  WAR  SUPPLIES. 

Gen.  Squier.  Perhaps  I  may  throw  some  light  on  the  question  if 
I  may  add  a  word  here.  Of  course,  last  year  lias  been  an  unusual 
year.  We  have  been  in  the  throes  of  reorganization.  We  were  fortu- 
nate in  France  in  having  something  that  Europe  wanted;  we  sold 
out  very  nicely.  I  think  we  sold  everything  we  had  at  about  85  cents 
on  the  aollar. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Of  the  supplies  for  the  Signal  Corps! 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes.  I  think  we  made  a  record  on  that.  We  had  a 
most  modem  system  of  communication. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Did  you  sell  off  everything? 

Gen.  Sqiher.  Practically  so. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  was  not  included  in  the  sales  made  by  the 
Parker  commission? 

Gen.  Sqiher.  I  think  probably  not.  The  fact,  as  far  as  I  am  con* 
cemed,  is  that  we  sold  out  our  supplies.  We  had  something  Europe 
needed  in  its  everyday  life. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  had  a  great  accumulation  of  cop|)er  and  cable 
that  had  a  fixed  value! 

Gen.  Squier.  A  permanent  value;  ves.  As  I  stated  lx»fore  we  sold 
out  very  advantageously  to  Europe  because  we  had  sometliintr  that 
they  wanted.  The  cable  we  laid  across  the  channel  and  used  during 
the  war  was  sold  to  the  English  and  the  French,  I  think  at  a  slight 
profit. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Who  bought  that  cable? 

Gen.  SgriER.  Both  the  French  and  the  British  Govemments,  to- 
gether. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Did  you  not  accumulate  during  the  war  a  hirjre 
surplus  of  signal  apparatus  for  use  of  troops  ? 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  that  available  now  ? 

Gen.  Squier.  What  i^emained  has  l)een  issueil.  We  sold  a  t-tm- 
siderably  large  amount  in  Europe  and  did  not  bring  home  much. 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  this  country,  what  did  you  do  with  your  sur- 
plus? 

Gen.  Squier.  First,  we  were  fortunate  in  selling  almost  everything 
we  had,  liecause  almost  all  of  it  was  in  Europe.  We  brought  home 
only  certain  things  that  we  could  use  and  have  issue<I  these  to  the 
Arm;;;.  They  are  not  the  best*  but  consist  of  the  French  apparatus 
used  during  the  war  and  miscellaneous  radio  equipment  of  obsoles- 
cent types.  Knowing  that  the  art  in  this  country  was  in  a  fluid 
state*  we  are  making  use  of  the  inferior  apparatus  for  the  present. 

Air.  Anthony.  You  mean  that  since  the  war  there  has  been  a  rapiti 
advance  made  in  the  field  equipment! 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes*  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Much  of  this  surplus  war  equipment  is  out  of  date  i 
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Gen.  Squisr.  ies,  sir.  It  has  been  issued  to  troops;  that  is,  the 
French  and  other  apparatus  that  would  not  do  for  war,  but  which 
will  do  very  well  to  use  in  training  troops  to  a  certain  extent. 

Mr.  Cramton.  .The  radio  telephone  has  reached  a  point  where  it 
will  supersede  the  line  telephone? 

Gen.  Squeer.  I  will  not  say  entirely,  but  very  largely.  It  is  a 
ven*  convenient  thing  because  you  do  not  have  to  have  wires.  The 
point  I  want  to  make  is  that  the  radio  apparatus  we  have  issued  to 
troops  is  not  the  best,  because  what  we  did  send  home  was  out  of 
date,  to  a  certain  extent.  However,  it  is  ^ood  enough  to  train  men 
with,  to  a  certain  extent.  In  my  opinion  it  was  the  proper  thing  to 
io  because  it  had  no  sale  value. 

SUPPLIES  HELD  IN  RESERVE. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Are  you  keeping  much  of  that  material  in  reserve? 

Gen.  Squter.  Only  such  as  was  left  from  the  war  and  has  no  sale 
value.  It  is  a  standard  thing  and  is  not  salable  in  commercial  life. 
ifi  we  have  very  carefully  stored  what  we  have  for  the  purposes  I 
have  indicated.  We  sav  we  have  no  surplus  property.  We  have 
>oM  everything  we  should  sell  and  have  kept  only  the  nondeteriorat- 
'.nfT  things  that  we  know  are  good  to  have  in  war.  We  have  issued 
lo  onr  troops  inferior  apparatus,  because  of  two  reasons — ^first,  the 
rwent  rapid  advances  in  the  art  of  radio  communication,  and  second, 
'•♦^use  of  lack  of  funds  with  which  to  purchase  new  equipment. 

Mr.  Anthony.  So  you  are  not  asking  for  any  appropriation  for 
ales  expense  ? 

Gen.  Sqiher.  Xo,  sir.  We  have  cleaned  up  promptly.  We  have 
a  i*ertain  amount  in  reserve,  like  field  wire,  which  is  the  hardest  thing 
f'j  «ret  ill  time  of  war.  We  never  did  get  enough  of  it  in  the  war. 
^Ve  have  made  a  careful  study  of  our  property  and  it  is  in  very  good 
^hape.  But  I  do  not  want  you  to  imagine  that  the  Army  is  as  well 
^juipped  with  radio  as  it  ought  to  be.  It  is  not.  What  the  Army 
U>  is  largely  inferior  apparatus. 

RADIO  communication. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  from  now  on  you  want 
to  supplant  the  ordinary  means  of  communication  between  troops 
in  the  field,  that  we  used  to  rely  on,  and  displace  the  telephone  and 
tcl^raph  entirely  with  radio? 

^»en.  Squier.  Not  entirely.  Wire  will  always  be  used;  we  use 
f-jdio  on  wires,  and  we  use  the  radio  method  guided  by  wires.  I  do 
Bfjt  mean  that  the  older  art  is  gone,  but  it  is  being  supplemented 
•n  the  front-line  area  by  the  newer  apparatus  which  we  have  to  f ur- 
fush  to  the  Army. 

Mr.  Anthont.  There  has  been  some  discussion  as  to  whether  the 
ri'lio-telephone  apparatus  will  work  under  war  conditions. 

^ien.  Squkr.  There  is  no  question  about  it. 

Mr.  Anthont.  We  have  had  testimony  before  the  committee  this 
year  and  also  last  year  that  while  it  would  work  under  ordinary  tests, 
M  under  extraoroinary  conditions  of  battle  it  could  not  be  utilized. 

^»en.  Squier.  Of  course.  It  is  all  technical  apparatus  and  has  to 
^^  in  the  hands  of  people  who  know  how  to  use  it,  but  it  is  fre- 
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quently  in  the  hands  of  amateurs.  Radio  is  not  suppleinentin<r  wiiv 
entirely  in  the  back  areas,  but  it  is  coming  into  and  dominating  the 
field  in  the  front  line.  It  must*  and  will,  work,  but  it  has  to  be  in 
the  hands  of  people  who  know  how  to  make  it  work.  When  it  fails, 
which  it  frequently  does,  such  failure  is  because  it  is  in  the  hands 
of  people  who  do  not  know  how  to  use  it. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Did  all  the  armies  in  Europe  use  radio  communica- 
tion successfully? 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes,  sir.  We  w^ere  just  beginning  to  realize  the  ex- 
tent of  the  radio  field  at  the  end  of  the  war.  If  the  war  had  histe*! 
another  six  months  we  would  have  used  much  more  than  we  do  now. 
The  next  war  will  be  largely  a  radio  war,  not  only  across  the  ocean, 
but  around  the  world,  i  ou  can  communicate  with  the  Antipo(le> 
now. 

Mr.  Cramton.  In  regard  to  this  new  naval  station  in  France,  that 
has  a  very  long  wave  length,  has  it  not? 

Gen.  Sqi'ier.  The  La  layette  station  has  the  longest  wave  length 
in  the  world. 

Mr.  Cramton.  That  is  supposed  to  be  able  to  reach  clear  around 
the  world? 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes,  sir ;  it  does. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Before  we  take  up  the  details  of  your  estimate  I 
want  to  ask  you  whether  you  have  read  the  language  of  the  appn»- 
priation  pertaining  to  the  Signal  Corps  ? 

(Jen.  Squier.  Yes,  sir. 

I 

ACQUISITION  OF  PATENT  RIGHTS CHANGE  OF  LANGUAGE. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  in  regard  to 
the  language? 

(ien.  Sqi'ier.  I  have  one  to  make,  and  I  am  authorized  to  han<l  it 
to  you  direct.  Normally  I  do  not  suppose  I  would  be  authorizeil  t<> 
do  it.  except  through  the  Secretary  of  vVar. 

Mr.  Anthony.  We  would  like  lo  have  any  suggestions  you  wtmld 
liko  to  make. 

(Jen.  Squier.  There  is  only  one  change  I  would  like  to  suggt^^i 
[submits  paper). 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  to  strike  out  the  words  ''experimentatitm 
and  research  for  the  purpose  of  developing  improvement  in  appa- 
ratus and  nu^thods  of  signaling"  and  substituting  therefor  "exiK»n- 
meiital  investigation,  research,  purchase,  and  development  <if  nn 
provements  in  apparatus  and  methods  of  signaling  and  ac<t*ssi>rus 
thereto,  inchidinff  patent  rights  and  other  rights  thereto."  Th- 
chunjre  is  (hie  to  tne  inability  to  secure  patent  rights  under  |)eace-iiin(i 
conditions  other  than  by  purchase. 

(len.  Sqiier,  Tliat  is  just  a  .suggested  change  in  the  wording. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  other  departments  have  authority  to  semini 
patent  rights  in  time  of  peace,  and  you  would  like  to  have  that  sanui 
authoritv  i 

(len.  i>QriER.  Yes,  sir.  This  is  the  same  authority  as  is  providetl  in 
the  case  of  the  Air  Service.  We  are  continuallv  beinff  confronte«l  h\\ 
demands  of  the  patent  people ;  we  are  fighting  them  all  the  time,  anO 
the  amount  involved  runs  into  the  millions.  The  Navy  has  the  sanuj 
power  we  are  asking.     By  having  this  authority  we  can  settle  M 
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proposition  and  buy  out  a  man  who  is  threatening  us  with  a  suit  for 
iiullion&  TVe  have  a  board  that  passes  on  those  cases.  Being  experts 
ourjfelves  we  can  appraise  his  proposition,  close  it  up,  and  keep  it  out 
of  the  courts. 

Gen.  Lord.  That  is  a  proposed  substitution  for  the  words  beginning: 
in  line  16,  on  page  19,  after  the  semicolon  and  ending  with  the  semi- 
colon on  line  19. 

Gen.  Squuer.  It  is  the  same  authority  that  the  Navy  has  now,  and 
they  have  a  distant  advantage  over  us  because  they  are  permitted  to 
close  out  with  the  patent  people  when  they  come  along  and  we  can 
not  do  it.  The  request  is  largely  based  on  the  experience  of  the  Navy. 

Mr,  Anthont.  What  patents  are  there  that  you  want  to  acquire  at 
this  time! 

Gen.  Squier.  I  have  nothing  specifically  in  mind. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  want  the  authority  in  case  something  develops. 

Gen.  Squier.  There  is  something  coming  up  all  the  time.  We  have 
new  cases  year  in  and  year  out. 

There  is  one  other  thing  I  would  like  to  refer  to.  We  are  a  supply 
«iepartment  and  the  items  which  are  shown  in  our  budget  are  those 
we  are  charged  with  by  law.  AU  of  the  new  things  seem  to  be  wished 
on  us.  Things  that  a  few  years  ago  we  never  thought  of  are  develop- 
^  all  the  time  and  the  Signal  Corps,  itself,  I  think,  has  had  the 
2Tcat€st  sort  of  development.  Heterology  and  photography,  and 
thingis  of  that  sort  have  grown  up  until  we  are  involved  in  purchasing^ 
everything  from  bird  seed  for  the  pigeons  to  equipping  vessels  on  the 
Pacific  with  radio  for  the  protection  of  life.  Then  there  is  sound  and 
flash  ranging,  and  work  of  that  kind,  so  that  some  of  these  items 
^hich  are  mentioned  here  would  have  sounded  very  strange  a  few 
jears  ago.  The  law  gives  them  to  us  and  therefore  I  call  attention  to 
them, 

jOHOOL  AT  CAMP  AI.FBED  VAIL. 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  line  17,  on  page  18,  you  have  some  new  language, 
^'•u  want  to  insert  the  word  "school,"  which  will  be  located  at  Camp 
Alfred  Vail,  N.  J.    What  is  the  necessity  for  that  ? 

^^t-n.  SgriER.  Because  it  is  a  school. 

Mr.  Axthoxt.  In  other  words,  you  have  already  located  your 
•  '-^[f'A  there  ? 

'^'j'n.  Squier.  As  you  know,  Mr.  Anthony,  our  principal  activities 
'>  l^riited  at  Camo  Vail. 

Mr.  Anthoxy.  That  is  the  school  you  transferred  from  Fort 
Wenworth  last  year? 

/»pn.  Sqoer.  Yes,  sir;  not  only  that,  but  it  is  the  school  for  the 
~i:olo  enlisted  strength. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  school  was  transferred  to  Camp  Vail  before 
''I  had  the  legislative  authority? 

^'en.  Squier.  Yes,  sir ;  we  were  sort  of  turned  out  of  Fort  Leaven- 
""rth.  TTiey  did  not  seem  to  have  room  for  us  there. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Is  it  entirely-  desirable  to  have  these  schools  for 
^^»*;  various  branches  of  the  service  separated  and  scattered? 

^'^iL  Squiek.  In  our  own  case — I  do  not  want  to  speak  for  the 

•^^r  branches  of  the  service,  but  in  the  case  of  the  Simal  Corps  we 
■^  already  a  vocational  training  branch.     Everybody  we  have  is 
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especially  trained,  and  we  must  have  a  place  where  we  can  teach  our 
raw  recruits  all  these  27  or  30  different  kinds  of  professions  that  we 
use  in  the  Signal  Corps. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Your  branch  is  one  branch  which  is  peculiarly 
fitted  for  the  vocational  training? 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes ;  you  can  not  make  anything  else  out  of  it.  Our 
men  are  all  specialists. 

Mr.  Anthont.  You  are  not  only  going  to  train  the  oflScers  in 
their  work  at  Camp  Vail,  but  also  the  enliiSed  men  ? 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  our  school  for  enlisted  men,  and  the 
the  only  one  we  have.  Instead  of  having  a  number  of  schools,  T  be- 
lieve in  having  one. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  make  radio  men,  electricians,  mechanics,  an<i 
other  kinds  of  specialists? 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes,  sir;  every  sort  of  specialist,  and  we  save  money 
by  having  just  one  school,  one  overhead,  one  commanding  officer, 
and  one  heating  plant.  We  think  we  can  do  it  in  that  way  to  the 
best  advantage.  We  try  to  save  on  overhead,  I  could  have  a  dozen 
schools  in  different  places,  with  an  overhead  for  each  one.  That 
would  look  well  on  paper.  But  we  would  have  to  have  a  separate 
commanding  officer  here,  a  separate  adjutant  there,  and  so  forth. 
We  have  only  one  place  of  that  kind,  ana  we  are  putting  everything 
right  there.  The  laboratory  is  there.  The  same  commanding*  officer 
can  just  as  well  supervise  that  as  anything  else,  and  I  believe  it  is 
in  the  line  of  economy. 

We  have  located  the  school  in  the  East.  It  would  do  me  no  good 
to  have  it  in  Arkansas  or  any  other  place  in  that  part  of  the  country. 
It  must  be  near  enough  to  New  York  to  have  its  a(J vantage,  but  not 
near  enough  to  have  its  disadvanta&res.  Gentlemen,  we  propose  to 
make  it  a  Signal  Corps  technical  place.  Of  course,  our  troops  arc 
serving  with  divisions  all  over  the  country  in  the  Army,  but  Camp 
Vail  is  the  enlisted  man's  school,  the  officers'  schwil,  and  the  location 
of  our  laboratory  as  well. 

IH  RCHA.«E  OF  SUPPLIES. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  notice  at  the  top  of  page  18  you  p!oiK).se  to  omit 
the  word  "  purchase." 

Gen.  Sqi'ier.  We  are  now  required  to  purchase. 

Capt.  Albro.  That  should  be  put  back  m  the  bill  again. 

(ten.  Sqi  ier.  We  have  been  required  since  December  1  to  purcliase. 
store,  and  issue. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  have  always  had  authority  to  purchase? 

Gen.  Sqi'ier.  Yes,  sir. 

^Ir.  Anthony.  That  is,  as  one  of  the  technical  branches  of  the 
Army  it  has  always  been  the  custom  to  allow  the  te<*hnical  branches 
to  purchase  their  own  technical  supplies? 

Gen.  Sqi'ier.  Yes.    Temporarily  that  authority  was  taken  away. 

^Ir.  Anthony.  During  the  waff 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes,  sir;  two  weeks  before  the  armistice,  and  so  prmc- 
tically  after  the  war. 

Gen.  Li>RD.  Its  restoration  is  to  carr}*  out  the  provisions  of  the 
reorganization  act,  which  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  War  to  assign 
the  purchase  of  technical  supplies  to  the  bureaus  concerned. 
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Gen.  Squier.  In  regard  to  the  proposition  generally,  that  is  a 
moot  question.  I  can  only  speak  for  my  own  corps.  No  one  can 
purchase  our  things  as  well  as  the  people  who  know  about  them. 

Mr.  Akthoxt.  You  are  authorized  to  purchase  motor  vehicles? 

Gen.  Squiek.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  AxTHONT.  What  classes  of  motor  vehicles  do  you  purchase? 

Gen.  Squieb.  Only  those  that  are  technical,  like  the  motor-drawn 
radio  tractor  set. 

Mr.  Anthony.  If  you  need  an  ordinary  truck  for  the  Signal  Corps, 
Tou  get  it  on  requisition  ? 

Gen.  Squieb.  x  es,  sir.  We  do  not  want  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
that  kind  of  purchases.  It  is  only  in  the  cases  where  we  have  to 
have  a  piece  of  technical  apparatus.  Those  are  very  limited.  There 
are  only  a  few  motor-tractor  sets. 

electrical  installations. 

Mr.  Anthont.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  words  "  electrical  in- 
stallations" on  page  19,  line  8?    What  is  covered  by  that? 

Gen.  Squier.  We  are  charged  with  the  telephone  and  telegraph 
plants  at  all  posts^amps,  etc.,  just  like  a  commercial  arrangement. 

Mr.  Anthont.  The  telephone  lines  at  every  post  are  in  charge  of 
the  Signal  Corps? 

Gen.  Sqtjieb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthont.  There  used  to  be  a  number  of  them  operated  by  the 
commercial  coropanies? 

Gen  Squier.  There  are  still  some  so  operated.  I  want  to  start  in 
to  buy  them  out.  I  am  against  the  policy  of  having  them  operated  by 
'commercial  companies  and  have  recommended  buying  them  out.  We 
hare  certain  contracts  made  in  war  time  with  existing  commercial 
f^mpanies  for  installations  in  the  various  cantonments,  but  in  time 
^p  hope  to  get  the  Government  to  buy  them  out  and  to  operate  them 
solely  ourselves.  This  we  will  have  to  do  ultimately.  But  I  left  that 
oTit  of  the  estimate  this  year  because  we  want  to  save  money,  but  it 
^U  come  up  for  action  sooner  or  later.  We  are  also  charged  with 
the  operation  and  maintenance  of  installations  at  every  depot  in  the 
^untry. 

TUITION  or  OFFICERS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  ask  for  authority  to  pay  the  tuition  of  officers 
that  you  send  to  schools  and  colleges,  I  suppose,  and  you  also  ask 
fortfie  payment  of  laboratory  fees? 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthont.  If  I  recall  it  correctly,  the  language  of  the  reorgani- 
zation act  just  authorizes  the  pajmaent  of  tuition,  does  it  not? 

fien.  Squier.  Yes,  sir.  The  reason  is  that  a  technical  college  has 
t^o  charges— one  for  tuition  proper  and  an  additional  charge  for  the 
Q?e  of  the  laboratory  by  all  those  people  who  study  science. 

Mr.  Anthont.  You  want  to  be  aole  to  take  care  of  all  the  legitimate 
charges? 

^n.  Squier.  It  is  just  a  question  of  organization  at  the  technical 
school.    On  that  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  our  policy  has  been  to  send 
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as  many  as  possible  of  our  young  officers  to  Yale  and  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology  and  to  give  them  the  best  technical 
education  we  can,  because  that  is  the  cheapest  way  to  do  it,  instead 
of  trying  to  organize  some  school  in  the  Army  to  do  the  work. 

OONSTBUCnON,  ALTERATIONS,  ETC.,  OF  BUILDINQS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  notice  that  you  want  the  word  "  construction  " 
omitted  at  the  bottom  of  page  19.    Why  is  that? 

Gen.  Squier.  That  is  because  the  construction  people  are  supposed 
to  do  that  work.  We  do  not  want  to  do  that  work.  It  belongs  to 
the  Quartermaster's  Department,  anH  we  do  not  want  any  duties 
we  do  not  have  to  perform.  I  have  never  had  a  plan  of  the  enlarge- 
ment of  the  Signal  Corps  further  than  anything  that  we  absolutely 
needed  or  anything  that  will  help  us  in  doing  our  necessary  work. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  language  at  the  bottom  of  page  19  appears 
to  be  a  little  involved.  It  says :  '^  Lease,  alteration,  and  repair  of 
buildings  required  for  storing  or  guarding  Signal  Corps  supplies, 
equipment,  and  personnel  not  otherwise  provided  for.''  x  ou  do  not 
mean  to  store  any  personnel,  do  you! 

Gen.  Squier.  It  says  "  for  guarding  Si^al  Corps  supplies." 

Mr.  Anthony.  It  means  personnel  required  for  guaramgt 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  ci vilan  personnel ! 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes ;  civilian  personnel,  probably. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  not  have  sufficient  enlisted  strength  to  i)ro- 
vide  guards  for  your  buildings  f 

Gen.  Squier,  We  have  watchmen  in  certain  places  where  it  would 
be  advantageous.  In  a  laboratory  in  a  city,  for  instance,  we  just 
have  watchmen. 

Mr.  Anthony.  New,  let  us  go  into  the  details  of  your  estimates. 

REVIEW  OF  estimates — ^ELIMINATION  OF  PIEMS. 

Qen.  Squier.  Before  we  go  into  the  details,  I  would  like  to  sub- 
mit this  statement  to  the  committee : 

The  Signal  Corps  estimate  as  originally  prepared  contains  26 
items  under  "  Signal  Service  of  the  Armv  and  4  items  undi^r 
'^  Washington- Alaska  Military  Cable  and  Telegraph  System."  Of 
the  26  items  under  "  Signal  Service  of  the  Army,"  3  items  have 
been  eliminated  from  the  approved  estimate,  because  they  were  not 
absolutely  essential.  These  are:  Item  21,  ^^ Corps  Headquarter* 
Radio  Stations  " ;  item  24,  ^^  Betterment,  Alaskan  mdio  System  ** : 
item  25,  ^^  New  Aadio  Stations  in  Alaska.''  The  total  amount  in- 
volved in  the  three  items  in  the  original  estimate  was  $525,000. 

Of  the  remaining  23  items,  7  contained  amounts  classed  as  ^Amount 
of  less  immediate  miportance."  The  total  amount  involved  and  thus 
eliminated  from  the  original  estimate  by  this  classification,  excluding 
items  21,  24,  and  25  therefrom  as  having  been  alreadv  care<l  f^r. 
amounted  to  $2,330,000,000. 

The  items  which  were  carried  forward  unchanged  from  the  orig- 
inal estimate  into  the  ^^ Amount  absolute! v  essential"  column  were 
items  1, 7, 15, 17, 18, 20,  22,  and  23.  Of  these  items  the  Signal  Corp^ 
was  interested,  as  far  as  its  own  activities  were  concerned,  in  tt^nis 
1  and  7  only. 
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Id  contrast  to  the  "Amount  absolutely  essential,"  which  totaled 
>11011,041.14,  the  "Approved  estimate';  amounted  to  $10,697,500. 
In  reducing  the  items  in  order  to  reach  this  figure  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  allow  items  1,  3,  5,  8,  9,  11,  12,  13,  15,  and  26  to  remain  the 
^ame  as  they  were  in  the  "Amount  absolutely  essential"  column. 
The  reason  for  this  was  that  they  had  already  been  reduced  to  a 
point  which  meant  that  any  further  reduction  would  not  only  seri- 
•nbly  hamper  the  Signal  Corps  but  would  delay,  interrupt,  or  cause 
the  abandonment  of  approved  activities  of  other  arms  of  the  service. 
^V;^  the  Signal  Corps  has  been  operating  on  a  peace-time  basis  for 
more  than  a  year,  it  was  very  easy  to  reach  the  conclusion  stated 
ibove. 

Any  cuts  which  the  committee  may  make  in  the  "Approved  esti- 
mate'' will  naturally  have  to  be  made  in  other  items  than  those 
named  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  with  the  exception  that  the  Signal 
*'orps  itself  submits  a  cut  of  $253,258  in  item  8,  due  to  duplication  in 
the  submission  of  figures  to  the  finance  officer.  However,  the  Signal 
Corps  further  submits  that  item  20  is  a  duplication  and  can  be  elimi- 
nated. It  is  requested,  however,  that  the  amount  involved  in  this 
♦-liminated  item,  namely,  $67,918,  be  added  to  the  amount  asked  for 
under  the  heading  "  For  land  forces  "  in  item  4,  as  that  figure  has 
already  been  reduced  below  absolutely  essential  requirements.  Item 
.^2  can  also  be  omitted,  because  after  final  conferences  with  the  Coast 
Artillery  it  has  been  decided  that  this  item  properly  belongs  in  the 
fortifications  bill,  and  it  has  been  included  therein  by  the  Coast 
Artillery  in  a  reduced  amount. 

The  Signal  Corps  appears  before  the  committee  prepared  to  assist 
them  in  making  any  cuts  which  are  necessary  on  account  of  abandon- 
njent  of  camps,  reduction  in  authorized  strength  of  the  Army,  or  any 
other  changes  in  the  program  upon  which  this  estimate  was  prepared. 
^iis  is  in  accordance  with  the  expressed  wish  of  the  chairman  of  the 
^Ti^K-ommittee,  before  which  the  hearing  is  being  held. 

Details  are  at  hand  to  support  each  one  of  the  subitems  of  the 
'imp-sum  appropriation  or  budget,  as  it  reads  in  the  law.  The  sub- 
"mmittee  has  made  a  request  for  this,  but  this  office  had  same  pre- 
I-ared  some  time  ago  in  anticipation  of  such  a  request. 

SALARIES  AND  WAGES. 

Mr.  AKTHONr.  General,  you  are  asking  for  $1,398,806  for  salaries 
md  wages.  Signal  Service.  I  presume  that  covers  personnel  en- 
tirely I 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  ANTHOirr.  ^What  is  the  reason  for  the  large  increase  in  the 
*inoont?    Last  year  your  estimate  for  that  purpose  was  $622,003. 
Gen.  Squibr.  We  have  an  analysis  of  that  in  all  details. 

COMMERCHLAL  TELEPHONE  SERVICE. 

Mr.  Anthont.  What  is  the  argument  for  increasing  it  100  per 
'^Qt  for  the  next  fiscal  year  ? 

Gen.  Squier,  The  large  item  is  the  commercial  telephone  service. 
''C  now  have  taken  over,  or  we  took  over  a  couple  of  years  ago  the 
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auditing  and  payment  of  all  telephone  bills  of  the  War  Departnu'iit 
which  is  one  of  the  largest  departments  of  our  office. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  was  that  work  formerly  done? 

Gen.  Squier.  By  the  Quartermaster  Generat's  Department. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Did  it  formerly  cost  the  Quartermaster  Depart 
ment  anything  near  that  large  amount  of  money  that  you  are  ask 
ing— over  $600,000  ? 

Gen.  Squier.  I  do  not  know.  We  have  only  had  this  a  couple  oi 
years.  For  years  and  years  that  was  always  attended  to  over  then 
and  some  one  discovered  that  perhaps  we  were  specialists,  and  m 
there  are  a  large  number  of  leased  wires  that  require  traffic  studieg 
logically  it  has  come  to  us,  and  now  it  is  about  the  largest  thing  wi 
handle. 

COST  OF  AUDITING  TELEPHONE  ACCOUNTS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  have  charge  of  and  pay  for  the  use  of  teK» 
phones  here  in  Washington? 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  all  offices  of  the  War  Department  ( 

Gen.  Squier.  Not  in  the  War  Department  itself .  The  W^ar  Depart 
ment  has  a  special  arrangement.  That  is  always  separate.  But  \\i 
contract  for  all  the  leased  lines  and  pay  for  all  the  telephone  ser\  icM 
in  the  whole  Army  at  large,  and  the  auditing  is,  of  course,  a  stMioui 
matter,  and  one  of  the  largest  departments  of  our  office  is  engag**. 
on  that  and  has  nothing  else  to  do  at  all. 

Mr.  Anthony.  C"an  you  put  in  the  record  the  actual  amount  paiti 
for  that? 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes,  sir;  we  can  tell  you  what  the  pers<mnel  is  ami 
every  detail  about  it. 

Mr.  Anthony.  We  would  like  to  know  the  cost  of  auditing  tlu'H 
figures. 

NoTK. — There  are  nO  jieople  eii^nfTHt  at  an  annual  cost  (if  $70,120. 

Gen.  Squtkr.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  alwut  the  telf 
ph(me  service.  The  war  created  an  extravagant  situation.  War  ji 
probably  the  most  extravagrant  thing  ever  invented.  I  think  \\ 
would  l)e  interesting,  if  vou  have  the  time,  to  hear  the  details  in 
connection  with  a  campaign  we  have  l)een  putting  through  to  ml 
off  this  indiNcriminate  use  of  telephones.  It  was  necessary  in  war 
of  course.  I  am  not  criticizing  that,  but  it  is  pretty  hard  to  got  oui 
of  a  habit  we  have  gotten  into.  During  the  last  year  we  havi»  itmm^ 
after  that  in  all  the  different  departments  in  order  to  cut  off  un 
necessary  telephoning,  which  was  a  war  habit.  We  have  resortt**! 
to  the  most  drastic  methods.  We  pitted  one  department  a  gain -I 
another  in  order  to  make  a  n»cord.  r^till  it  is  going  on,  hut  we  an 
after  it  ccm^tantly  in  order  to  cut  down  the  use  of  the  leased  line*- 

The  Ordnance  Department  used  a  nnml>er  of  lea*^d  lines,  and  alH 
the  Quartermaster  Department.  Naturally  it  is  hard  to  make  theit 
give  up  these  lines.  They  got  in  the  habit  of  calling  up  anvUNl] 
all  over  the  country,  and  I  am  not  blannng  them  for  that.  It  \\M 
necessary  in  wai\  but  very  hard  to  get  away  from  in  peace.  W^ 
have  l)een  at  this  reductiofi  in  seascm  and  out  of  season. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Is  there  any  assistance  we  can  give  you  ? 
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Gen.  Squier.  I  realize  we  have  got  to  keep  right  after  it  to  cut 
iown  the  expense. 

There  is  another  point  right  here  that  I  want  to  refer  to.  You 
aii^ht  say,  "  Why  do  you  not  use  soldiers  for  a  lot  of  this  auditing," 
anil  so  on.  Take  the  case  of  the  New  York  office.  You  will  go  into 
iliat  office  and  see  a  lot  of  clerks  paying  telephone  bills  or  auditing 
telephone  bills.  They  are  performing  the  same  sort  of  work  that 
tlie  telephone  people  do.  We  hire  the  same  kind  of  people  and  pay 
'htm  the  same  as  the  local  company  is  paying.  We  check  that  up. 
Tlie  work  is  not  suitable  duty  for  a  soldier.  It  is  essentially  a  civil 
t':iiD<r  and  very  likely  will  have  to  stay  that  way.  I  would  rather 
iiave  soldiers,  as  far  as  possible  in  our  work.  During  the  war  we 
^»ul(l  put  soldiers  on  some  of  this  work,  but  there  is  a  limit  beyond 
^hirh  you  can  not  go  with  soldiers. 

For  instance,  take  the  telephone  switchboard.  It  has  been  found 
<o  be  a  psychological  fact  that  a  grown  man  is  not  suited  to  operate  a 
mtchboard.  lie  will  do  very  well  at  the  front,  but  we  hire  women 
for  that  purpose  here.  The  world  has  found  out  that  a  woman  does 
that  work  better.  We  do  not  use  men  for  that  purpose,  except  at  the 
front  lines  where  women  can  not  go.  It  is  much  better  at  the  camps 
to  hire  women  operators.  We  could  push  soldiers  into  that  work  to 
i  certain  extent,  but  I  am  not  for  it  because  it  has  proved  not  to  be 
the  most  advantageous  thing  to  do.  Of  course,  during  the  war  we 
iW  send  women  to  the  front  to  operate  telephone  lines,  clear  up  to 
">rps  headquarters,  and  that  was  one  of  the  greatest  successes  we  had. 
^e  were  advised  not  to  send  women  to  France,  but  it  turned  out  to 
'^  *  ?reat  success,  and  a  number  of  those  women  were  decorated. 

ACTUAL  SALARIES  FOR  SIGNAL  SERVICE. 

Mr,  Anthony.  Of  that  item  of  $1,398,806  for  salaries  and  wages, 
^ignal  Service,  how  much  of  that  do  you  intend  to  use  purely  for 
purposes  of  the  Signal  Corps?  That  is  to  say,  taking  the  salaries  of 
be  telephone  operators  over  the  country  and  the  cost  of  auditing 
^be^  telephone  charges  and  the  contracts,  how  much  are  you  estimat- 
nj:  for  salaries  of  civilian  employees  for  the  operati6ns  of  the  Signal 
*'"rps  proper? 

<"^en.  Squier.  That  is  $866,274. 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  analyzing  the  appropriations  made  in  1920,  there 
"i<  originally  allotted  out  of  that  appropriation  $143,491  for  salaries 
ind  wages? 

^en.  Squier.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You    actually    expended    that    year,    I    take    it, 

f^n.  Squier.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  was  because  of  all  this  additional  expense 
''^in?  put  on  the  Signal  Corps  ? 
^en.  Squier.  Yes,  sir. 

RADIO  engineers. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Two  years  later  than  the  time  of  that  estimate, 
»hen  you  were  allotted  $143,491,  you  are  asking  for  approximately 
?^jOO.0oo  to  cover  the  actual  expenses  of  the  salaries  for  the  opera- 
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tions  of  the  Signal  Corps,  aside  from  these  other  activities.    Is  not 
that  rather  a  large  increase  in  the  last  two  years? 

Gen.  Squier.  This  is  the  reason  for  it.    As  I  look  down  the  list,  let 
me  pick  out  the  big  things.    First,  the  item  of  research  and  develop- 
ment, $229,140. 
Mr.  Anthony.  What  class  of  civilian  employees  are  they? 
Gen.  Squier.  That  is  a  type  that  in  this  transition  period  is  not 
yet  an  officer,  but  ultimately  he  will  be  an  officer.    He  is  a  type  of 
radio  engineer,  a  young  man  25  or  26  years  of  age  who  was  in  the 
war  and  was  discharged,  very  likely,  and  is  now  held  on  pending  the 
education  of  our  own  officers,  but  will  finally  disappear.     We  are 
holding  him  on  in  the  research  peak  we  are  now  passing  through. 
That  man  we  have  to  pay  in  competition  with  everyoody  else  who  i- 
after  him,  I  should  not  say  more  than  officer  woula  draw,  including' 
his  allowances,  although  perhaps  it  might  be  a  little  more. 
Mr.  Anthony.  W^hat  do  you  call  him,  an  electrical  engineer  ( 
Gen.  Squier.  A  radio  engineer  or  assistant  radio  engineer. 
Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  men  of  that  class  have  you  whom  you 
call  radio  or  assistant  radio  engineers;  that  is,  civilians? 

(len.  Squier.  I  should  say,  including  all  the  five  laboratorie^- — we 
give  these  people  a  variety  of  names — that  there  are  about  52  in  totals 
including  all  kinds. 

Mr.  Anthony.  They  are  practically  the  same  class  of  men  as  the 
Air  Service  told  us  about  that  they  require  at  their  engineering  de- 
velopment plant.  They  said  they  had  over  200  aeronautical  engi- 
neers, civilian  employees.  You  have  about  52  men  of  that  clasps 
employed  ? 
Gen.  Squier.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Thej-e  men  in  your  corps  are  engaged  constantly  in 
development  and  research  i 

Gen.  Squier.  Absolutely.  I  consider  that,  due  to  the  present 
hump  I  told  you  about,  the  wisest  thing  we  can  do  is  to  keep  this  un 
until  our  officers  were  ready. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  you  not  paralleling  the  same  line  of  work  thai 
is  being  <  arried  on  at  the  big  electrical  plants  i 
(Jen.  Squier.  No,  sir;  we  are  not. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Does  not  the  General  Electric  Co.  maintain  a  re^ 
search  corps  of  men? 

(len.  Squier.  Yes,  sir;  much  larger  than  our  own. 
Mr.  Anthony.  Do  not  nearly  all  of  the  colleges  and  universities  d<i 
that  kind  of  work  ? 

(len.  Sqitier.  We  are  all  doing  it,  and  yet  there  is  not  enough  of  i\ 
being  done.    AVe  are  in  constant  touch  with  those  great  enterprises, 

Mr.  .Vntiioxy.  Before  the  war  how  nianv  men  of  that  class  did  voii 
have  t 

(len.  Squier.  Perhaps  a  dozen,  or  somethinir  like  that.  It  was  \-er^ 
small.  Hut  our  Unison  with  all  those  outside  agencies  is  very  gt>*»«! 
now.  I  doubt  if  it  could  he  improve<l.  There  is  not  a  day  that  s([)roo  «•! 
them  are  not  here.  an<l  we  are  keeping  the  pace  pretty  well.  They  ar^ 
down  h'»re  to  keep  posted  on  what  we  are  doing.  I  happen  to  knov 
that  the  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.,  the  Bell  system*  hax| 
a  t')t  il  item  for  a  re  4*!irch  department  amounting  to  approximatt-'ii 
$0,'MrM)')<)  for  the  present  year. 
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CIVILIAN  EMPLOYEES. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  that  item  for  civilian  employees  a  fixed  one,  re- 
gardless of  the  size  of  the  Army  ? 

(len.  Squier.  Yes,  sir. 

llr.  Anthony.  Whether  it  would  be  280,000,  as  is  now  planned  by 
the  War  Department,  or  175,000,  as  possibly  may  be  fixed  by  Con- 

(len.  Squier.  It  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  size  of  the 
Army.   It  is  keeping  the  American  Signal  Corps  ahead  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  employ  many  civilian  mechanics 

f len.  Squier.  Comparatively  few ;  such  as  foremen,  perhaps.  We 
lave  five  of  those  places  where  that  work  is  going  on. 

Mr.  Anthony.  When  your  organizations  are  in  the  field  the  operat- 
in^r  and  all  the  other  work  is  done  by  the  enlisted  force  ? 

(ien.  iSguiER.  Oh,  yes.  They  have  all  been  instructed  at  our  school 
to  do  all  those  things.  That  is  why  we  educate  the  men  in  our  school 
to  make  them  into  that  kind  of  specialists. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  have  been  carrying  on  that  work  at  much  less 
'»>i  'luring  the  last  year  or  two  than  you  are  asking  for  in  this  item. 

<  Ten.  Squier.  Last  year 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  did  you  expend  for  that  purpose  last  year? 

^'apt.  Albro.  You  mean  the  current  years  appropriation  for  civil- 
ian employees? 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  first  item,  for  salaries  and  wages. 

(apt.  Albro.  The  total  figure  during  the  current  fiscal  year  will 
nin  to  $1^00,000  and  odd  for  civilian  personnel.  There  are  996 
'  iviliaiLs  covered  by  that. 

Mr.  Anthony.  If  you  were  forced  to  economize,  what  is  the  very 
l"west  notch  that  could  be  cut  and  the  activities  of  the  corps  be  rea- 
xmablv  carried  on  ? 

<»en.  Sqiier.  I  would  cut  somewhere  else.  I  would  not  cut  in 
that  department  at  this  time.  If  you  want  my  own  opinion  about  it, 
I  would  rather  stop  some  other  activity,  for  the  reason  I  have  ex- 
I'lained.  In  1920  the  six-hundred  and  some  odd  thousand  dollars 
'^a>  exclusive  of  the  civilian  personnel  engaged  in  the  commercial 
telephone  work. 

(ien.  I>^SD.  The  total  expenses,  from  the  books  for  1920,  for  civil- 
ian pei-sonnel  and  telephone-exchange  service  of  the  Signal  Corps 
^as  $1^1,646.54. 

ENGINEERING   AND   RESEARCH — ^AIR  SERVICE — LAND  FORCES. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  next  item  is  for  engineering  and  research 
^ork  (exclusive  of  personnel).  That  personnel  is  taken  care  of  in 
the  preceding  item.  The  first  part  of  that  item  is  for  the  air  service. 
^'hat do  you  mean  by  that? 

^ren.  Squisr.  I  mean  for  air  service  by  the  Signal  Corps. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  mean  radio  by  air? 

^Ten.  SgriER.  Yes;  that  is  the  form  of  communication  used  by 
lirtraft. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  second  part  of  that  item  is  for  land  forces. 

^»en.  Squier.  It  is  divided  that  way  because  it  was  thought  better 
to  segregate  it  in  that  form. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  asking  for  the  air  service,  or  radio,  $212,- 
243.74,  and  for  the  land  forces,  $254,692.49,  making  a  total  for  engi- 
neerinff  and  research  work*  of  $466,936.23.  What  were  the  amounts 
which  nave  been  allotted  to  you  under  the  current  appropriation  7 

Capt.  Albro.  $363,000. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  the  total  ? 

Capt.  Albro.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Whjr  are  you  asking  for  that  increase  in  this  bill? 

Gen.  Squier.  The  air-service  element  of  that  increase  will  be  de- 
fended by  Col.  Culver.  We  are  merely  the  servants  of  the  air 
service. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  object  of  the  increase  is  to  provide  this  in- 
creased amount  of  research  in  radio? 

Gen.  Squieb.  Yes,  sir.  At  this  point  I  would  like  to  say  that  I 
have  Col.  Mauborgne  here,  who  is  in  charge  of  that  research  work 
and  he  can  tell  you  in  complete  detail  what  we  are  doing  and  what 
we  propose  to  do.  He  can  go  into  as  much  detail  in  regard  to  that 
as  you  care  to  have  him  go  into. 

Mr.  Anthony.  We  will  take  up  the  details  later. 

Gen.  Squier.  I  would  like  to  say  one  other  thing.  We  have  to 
have  a  certain  leeway  in  research.  No  human  being  can  name  ex- 
actly the  things  that  might  come  up  during  the  year,  and  judgment 
has  to  vest  somewhere ;  it  some  new  thing  comes  along  some  one  must 
have  authority  to  take  it  up,  if  it  is  important. 

MISCELLANEOUS  EXPENSES  AND  EMERGENCY  PURCHASES,  HAWAIIAN  AND 

PHILIPPINE  DEPARTMENTS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Your  next  item  is  for  miscellaneous  expenses  and 
emergency  purchases,  Hawaiian  and  Philippine  departments. 

Gen.  Squier.  That  is  the  same  as  last  year. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  asking  for  $25,000.  You  have  a  column 
in  your  estimate  headed  "Amounts  extremely  desirable,  but  not 
absolutely  essential.^'  How  do  you  interpret  the  items  in  that 
column?  Does  that  mean  that  you  could  get  along  with  $5,000  for 
this  item?  I  notice  you  have  $5,000  for  this  item  under  that 
heading. 

Capt.  ALnRo.  Of  the  total  of  $30,000  asked  for  in  the  column 
headed  "Original  estimates*'  $5,000  has  lx»en  eliminated  as  not 
absolutely  essential  but  extremelv  desirable,  and  $25,000  is  al»s<)- 
lutely  essential.  That  has  been  t\\e  amount  exi)ended  for  the  past 
two  years. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  means  $5,000  could  be  eliminated  ? 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  our  understanding  that  this  year 
your  committee  wants  to  pare  everything  down  to  the  lowest  that  we 
can  get  along  on  and  do  anything  with,  and  we  are  trying  to  tHK>p. 
erate  with  you  in  every  way  we  can. 

Mr,  Anthony.  What  arp  the  miscellaneous  expenses? 

Gen.  Squier.  The  same  as  thev  have  l>een  for  vears. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  do  they  consist  of  I 

Gen.  Squikr.  This  amount  has  l)een  a  constant  for  the  past  four 
years  and  no  reduction  therein  can  he  seen  in  the  future. 

Increased  installations  of  post  telephones  and  telegraphy  system 
mean  increased  maintenani^e  costs,  which  in  turn  mean  an  increase 
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in  emergency  purchases,  and  incidental  expenses  in  connection  with 
the  operation  and  maintenance  of  these  systems. 

Increased  signal  equipment  means  increased  repair  costs,  which 
naturally  can  be  mad!e  much  cheaper  locally  than  by  returning  the 
quipment  to  the  United  States,  to  say  nothing  of  the  saving  of  time* 

In  this  itcim  is  also  included  any  expenses  on  account  of  radio 
e<iuipment  of  Army  transports  whicn  may  be  incurred  in  the  Hawai- 
ian or  Philippine  departments. 

Photographic,  pigeon  and  meteorolo^cal  activities  also  require 
local  purchases  in  many  instances  and  they  have  increased  in  extent 
considerably  during  the  past  four  years.  Temporary  labor  is  also- 
paid  from  this  item. 

The  distance  of  these  areas  from  the  source  of  supply  naturally 
renders  such  an  item  of  vital  importance  in  making  the  activities 
of  Uie  Signal  Corps  as  efBcient  as  possible. 

Mr.  Anthont.  jThey  are  constantly  increasing  the  military  plant 
in  both  Hawaii  and  the  Philippines  ? 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes,  sir. 

^GNAL  EQUIFMENT  FOR  ORGANIZATIONS  FOR  THE  AIR  SERVICE  AND  FOR 

LAND  FORCES. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Your  next  item  is  for  simal  equipment  for  organic 
7^tion  for  the  Air  Service  and  for  land  torces.  You  are  asking  for 
Sl,626,648.04  for  the  Air  Service  and  $3,735,489.86  for  the  land 
forces,  a  total  of  $5,362,137.90? 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  for  the  purchase  of  new  equipment  ? 

Gen.  Squier.  Minus  what  we  have  on  hand,  and  it  has  been  made 
after  a  careful  estimate  of  the  size  of  the  army  proposed,  a  seven- 
division  army,  as  we  were  directed^  to  estimate  tor, 

Mr.  Anthont.  Could  you  function  for  another  year  without  pur- 
hasing  any  equipment? 

Gen.  Squier.  No,  sir;  it  would  not  be  safe.  The  equipment  is  not 
efficient.  It  is  what  was  left  over  fronj  the  French  equipment  and 
other  war  material.  I  am  going  slow  in  buying  new  equipment  be- 
••ause  it  is  uot  stabilized.  This  estimate  is  to  get  apparatus  that  does 
not  ^o  out  of  date,  and  certainly  we  must  do  something.  We  have 
"sed  the  old  equipment,  because  the  Army  was  not  fully  recruited 
anvway. 

ilr.  *Cramton.  What  effect  would  a  reduction  in  the  size  of  the 
Army  have  on  that  item  ? 

Gen.  Squier.  Verjr  little.  It  does  not  matter  whether  a  brigade 
has  only  three  men  in  it,  the  equipment  is  the  same,  as  far  as  the 
^ignal  Corps  is  concerned.  Our  work  has  to  be  done  whether  a 
^vision  has  10,000  or  26,000  men,  and  my  responsibility  is  to  see 
that  that  equipment  shall  be  on  hand  for  the  enlarged  Army  when- 
ever We  gel  m  trouble.  The  peculiar  thing  about  it  is  that  we  do 
not  function  with  the  number  of  men  at  all.  We  are  a  function  of 
the  number  of  divisions,  and  if  you  decide  to  cut  down  the  number 
of  divisions  you  can  simply  cut  our  item  down  in  proportion. 

Mr.  Anthont.  How  much  new  equipment  will  you  purchase  durin 
the  current  fiscal  year? 


or 
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Capt.  Albro.  During  the  current  fiscal  year  we  will  be  unable  to 
purchase  in  excess  of  $600,000  worth  of  new  equipment,  and  that  is 
confined  to  storage  batteries  and  dry  batteries  to  operate  the  sets  we 
already  have,  with  the  exception  of  possibly  some  small  sets  which 
are  not  radio.  We  hope,  however,  in  some  way  to  pet  enough  money 
to  buy  one  lot  of  100  radio  telephone  sets.  Every  arm  of  the  service 
is  clamoring  for  these  sets,  and  they  have  proved  absolutely  essential, 
provided  we  can  find  the  necessary  money  in  the  current  appropriation 
by  squeezing  it  out  somewhere  else. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  do  they  cost  per  set  ? 

Capt.  Albro.  $800  a  set. 
^   Mr.  Anthony.  You  hope  to  buy  them  this  year  ? 

Capt.  Albro.  One  hundred  of  them ;  yes,  sir. 

PIGEON  SERVICE. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Your  next  item  is  for  the  pigeon  service  for  the 
Army,  and  you  are  asking  $35,000  for  that  item.  How  much  will  you 
expend  during  the  current  year? 

Capt.  Albro.  $35,000  is  the  minimum  we  can  operate  on. 

Gen.  Squier.  The  pigeon  service  is  concentrated  at  Camp  AlfnMl 
Vail  to  save  overhead. 

Mr.  Anthony*.  How  many  pigeons  do  you  maintain  ? 

Capt.  Albro.  About  500,  including  200  young  birds. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  manv  officers  and  how  manv  men  are  detaile-l 
that  way? 

Gen.  Squier.  Very  few:  I  think  only  thret*  or  four. 

Capt.  Albro.  We  have  no  officers  at  present. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  used  to  have  an  officer  in  charge  of  the  pigeon 
work? 

(len.  Sqtmer.  We  normally  have  two.  But  we  are  discharging 
evervbody.    The  service  is  very  small. 

Afr.  Anthony.  Do  vou  think  it  is  necessarv  to  maintain  a  lot  <»f 


trained  pigeons  for  use  in  emerirencies  ? 
(fen.  Squier.  Yes,  sir :  I 


think  it  is,  and  we  are  making  money  oi. 
it.  I  suppose  if  we  were  to  sell  our  pigeons  now  they  would  b- 
worth  much  more  than  we  paid  for  them. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  sell  your  surplus? 

Capt.  Albro.  We  can  not  do  that  under  the  law. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  do  you  do  with  the  surplus  pigeons  that 
accumulate  ? 

Gen.  Sqimer.  We  train  the  good  birds  by  trying  them  out,  and  the 
others 

Mr.  Anthony.  They  find  their  way  to  the  stewpan  I  suppose  f 

(ien.  Sgi'iKR.  Very  likely.  When  we  breed  pigeons  we  do  not 
know  whether  they  are  goo<l  or  not. 

Mr.  Anthony.  'Only  a  few  of  them  are  good  ones} 

(len.  Sgi'iER,  Yes,  sir:  and  I  want  to  say  we  are  making  money 
fast  on  that. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  do  you  make  money? 

Hen.  Sgi'iER.  I  mean  we  could  make  monev.  We  are  not  allov^eti 
to  under  the  law.    The  value  of  the  pigeons  is  very  great. 

Mr.  ANTHt)NY.  A  trained  pigeon  has  value! 

(ten.  Squier.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  What  was  expended  for  purchase  of  pigeons  last 
Tear  ? 

Capt.  Albro.  There  were  no  pigeons  purchased.  The  expenditure 
j'or  miscellaneouspigeon  material  was  $3,514.04. 

(len.  Squier.  We  do  not  buy  pigeons.  We  sent  to  Europe  and  got 
the  liest  pigeon  man  we  could  possibly  ^t,  and  we  sent  him  to  Eng- 
land to  secure  a  good  strain  of  these  pigeons.  He  bought  us  some 
<»f  the  best  pigeons  in  the  world  there  and  in  Belgium.  We  breed 
them  now  ourselves.  If  we  could  sell  them,  we  would  make  money. 
1  think  the  pigeon  service  is  absolutely  essential. 

^Ir.  Anthony.  Which  would  be  the  most  effective  communication, 
railio  or  the  pigeon  service? 

(len.  Squier.  It  depends  on  circumstances;  sometimes  the  pigeon  is 
llie  only  one  which  can  get  through. 

ilr.  Anthony.  Do  you  maintain  any  dogs  now  ? 

(ien.  Squier.  We  have  some  in  Alaska. 

>Ir.  Anthony.  What  success  did  you  have  in  the  development  of 
ilie  (log  as  an  information  carrier? 

(len.  Squier.  We  have  not  had  any  experience  along  that  line. 
1  (U)  not  know  to  what  extent  the  other  branches  of  the  Army  did 
tliat. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  bought  a  large  number  of  Airedales  during 
the  war,  did  you  not  ? 

(ien.  Squier.  Not  the  Signal  Corps;  perhaps  the  Infantry  did. 
^Ve  have  some  good  dog  teams  in  Alaska. 

Capt.  AiiBRO.  In  regard  to  the  development  of  pigeons  I  might  sav 
tiiat  out  of  the  200  youngsters  at  Camp  Alfred  Vail  this  year  which 
bive  been  successfully  trained,  in  the  trial  flights  against  birds  that 
liave  been  raised  in  other  places,  their  average  time  of  return  has 
alwavs  been  the  better. 

details  of  estimate. 

Mr.  Cramton.  What  makes  up  the  $35,000  of  your  estimate? 

Capt.  Axbro.  Expenses  in  connection  with  the  home  lofts  at  Camp 
Alfred  Vail,  $18,000;  expenses  in  connection  with  lofts  at  corps  and 
•lepartment  headquarters,  $9,000;  expenses  in  connection  with  lofts 
at  aviation  fields,  $4,000 ;  and  general  training  expenses,  which  in- 
<lu(le  the  salary  of  a  civilian  pigeoneer  at  $2,y00,  $4,000,  making  a 
lotal  of  $35,000. 

^ien.  Squier.  In  due  time  that  man  will  be  an  officer. 

Mr.  Axthoxy.  Are  you  going  to  make  a  pigeon  organization  in 
♦*ach  corps  area  ? 

f»en.  oquier.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  same  as  in  the  case  of  other  Signal  Corps  com- 
niunicati^n? 

^^en.  Squier.  Yes,  sir ;  the  pigeon  is  absolutely  essential. 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  time  of  peace  could  you  not  dispense  with  that? 

Gen.  Squier.  Why  not  have  it?    We  have  the  pigeons. 

Mr.  Anthony.  But  it  costs  money,  even  though  it  is  a  small  amount. 

Gen.  Squier.  I  do  not  think  we  would  be  safe  if  we  did  not  de- 
velop it. 
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Mr.  AxTHONY.  AVhy  could  you  not  just  maintain  a  home  establish- 
ment and  experiment  with  that  without  going  to  the  expense  of  main- 
taining complete  equipment  all  over  the  country? 

(ien.  Sqi  lEK.  I  think  the  case  of  the  Corpus  Christi  flood  the  other 
day  will  give  you  a  good  example  of  the  possibilities  of  these  birds. 
A  pigeon  was  the  only  messenger  or  method  of  communication  to  get 
through.  There  have  been  airplanes  lost  two  or  three  times.  The 
pigeon  has  been  the  only  thing  that  has  gotten  through  and  given 
the  alarm. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Has  that  been  one  of  your  pigeons  ? 

(Jen.  Squier.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  a  case  m  my  annual  report  in 
reference  to  a  town  which  was  more  or  less  savea  after  a  number  of 
hours  by  a  pigeon  that  was  released  and  got  through. 

The  estimate  of  $36,000  for  the  pigeon  service  of  the  Army  is  base<I 
upon  the  expenditures  of  the  current  year,  which  have  been  strictly 
on  a  peace-time  basis. 

The  Signal  Corps  has  what  is  in  all  probability  the  finest  strain  of 
carrier  pigeons  anywhere  to  be  founa.  Young  birds  hatched  this 
year  from  this  collection  have  shown  exceptional  merit.  Only  con- 
tinued breeding  and  training  can  keep  this  collection  up  to  its 
present  efficient  standard. 

The  home  loft  is  stationed  at  Camp  Alfred  Vail.  Other  lofts  are 
maintained  at  various  corps  headquarters  and  aviation  fields,  but 
the  more  extensive  ones  of  tnese  are  located  in  the  Eighth  Corps  Area 
and  at  the  Hawaiian,  Philippine,  and  Panama  Canal  Department--, 
where  very  important  services  are  rendered  by  the  pigeons. 

METEOROLOGICAL  SERVICE. 

Mr.  ANTnoNY.  Your  next  item  is  for  the  meteorological  servi**e 
for  the  Anny,  and  you  are  asking  for  that  item  $178,594.62? 

(xen.  Squier.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  did  you  expend  for  that  purpose  during  the 
current  fiscal  year? 

Capt.  Albr'o.  The  expenditure  for  that  purpose  will  not  exfi'*-l 
$15,(KK),  l)ecause  we  have  not  the  money  that  should  be  ex|>ended  in 
that  department. 

C(K)PEILVTION   WrrH  WEATHER  BUREAU. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Does  not  this  work  parallel  other  meteorologiral 
activities  of  the  (iovernment? 

(ten.  Squier.  I  am  glad  you  asked  that  (|uestion.  It  does  not.  Mr. 
Chairman.  We  are  working  very  closely  with — in  fact,  our  personnel 
comes  from — the  Weather  nureau.  Maj.  Blair,  one  of  the  best  fore- 
cnstei-s  in  the  world,  was  put  in  the  Army,  and  we  are  not  duplicat- 
ing any  of  the  work  done  by  the  Weather  Bureau.  We  are  not  in 
com|)etition  with  them,  but  work  in  cooperation  with  them.  We  fur- 
nish our  <Iata  to  the  Weather  Bureau  twice  a  day,  and  it  is  usetl  in 
the  weather  map  daily. 

duties. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Why  can  not  the  Weather  Bureau  furnish  you  with 
that  information! 
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(ien.  Squier.  Because  the  kind  of  information  we  want  is  not  at 
all  the  kind  the  Weather  Bureau  is  prepared  to  produce.  We  want 
the  ^  ballistic  wind  " ;  the  artilleryman  has  to  have  a  certain  kind 
of  (lata  which  the  Weather  Bureau  does  not  ^et  at  all.  It  would 
mean  putting  at  all  of  our  military  posts  civilian  people  belonging 
to  the  Weather  Bureau,  and  it  would  also  include  the  problem  of 
overhead,  the  cost  of  taking  care  of  them  and  giving  them  a  piece 
of  land  with  a  building  on  it.  These  people  have  to  go  with  the  Army, 
anvway. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Why  can  not  a  trained  artilleryman  calculate  all 
the  variable  elements  you  will  find  right  on  the  field,  where  he  is 
going  to  do  his  Artillery  firing? 

(ren.  iSquier.  The  observations  have  to  be  taken  right  there. 

Mr,  Anthony.  Has  he  not  instruments  by  which  he  can  calculate 
the  velocity  of  the  wind  ? 

rien.  Sqcier.  We  have  a  standard  set  of  observations  taken  now, 
including  upper-air  observations  with  balloons.  The  balloon  ob- 
servations are  taken  everj  day,  and  from  them  is  computed  the  data 
that  is  wanted.  The  artilleryman  could  do  it  if  he  had  some  one  to 
take  the  data,  but  since  we  are  there  to  take  the  data  anyway  we 
^!^nish  him  the  "  ballistic  wind." 

Mr.  Anthony.  This  is  going  to  cost  $178,000  to  furnish  that  in- 
formation to  the  artilleryman  when  it  would  seem  to  me  he  ought  to  be 
?l>le  to  determine  that  himself. 

<Ten.  Squier.  We  would  have  to  buy  the  whole  equipment  for  them 
in  any  event. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  does  an  artilleryman  do  under  battle  condi- 
tions? 

Gen.  Squeer.  The  meteorological  man  is  right  there  with  him. 
Tliat  is  what  we  did  during  the  war.  We  had  a  meteorological  serv- 
ice for  every  corps  during  the  war.  The  Gas  Service  has  to  have  cer- 
tain data.  They  have  to  know  the  wind,  so  that  the  gas  does  net  come 
back  on  their  own  people.    Meteorology  is  in  the  Army  to  stay. 

Mr.  Anthony.  At  the  time  of  big  operations  during  a  war  I  can 
see  why  it  is  necessary,  but  during  peace  times  why  is  it  necessary 
to  carry  on  such  an  organization? 

Oen-  Squier.  Every  time  you  shoot  a  gun  you  have  to  go  through 
these  operations,  and  this  data  is  very  essential  to  the  artillery  men. 

Mr.  Anthony.  But  we  have  been  firing  artillery  for  many  years 
in  this  country  without  meteorological  experts  attached  to  the  ar- 
tillery. 

<Ten.  Squier.  Yes;  I  have  been  doing  it  myself.  I  used  to  get 
the  weight  of  a  cubic  foor  of  air  myself,  but  the  meteorological  sta- 
tion is  now  an  essential  part  of  all  the  armies  in  the  world.  To 
train  the  people  at  that  station  and  have  the  instruments  ready  is 
a  very  important  work.  Take  Fort  Monroe,  for  instance.  There  are 
a  dozen  different  meteorological  operations. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  propose  to  carry  on  such  an  establishment  in 
time  of  peace? 

<»en.  Squier.  Yes,  sir;  in  a  small  way.  The  General  Staff  has 
authorized  and  directed  us  to  have  30  more  stations.  We  have  only 
-0  now.  We  gan  show  you  where  these«  stations  are  and  where  we 
propose  to  put  the  additional  stations.  But  we  have  left  out  the 
provision  for  additional  stations,  assuming  that  you  want  to  cut 
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down  the  amount.  But  next  ^ear,  I  am  such  a  great  believer  in  the 
development  of  met^orolo^  in  the  Army  that  I  think  we  must  po 
into  the  business  more  thoroughly. 

Mr.  Anthony.  One  of  the  chief  activities  of  the  General  Staff 
seems  to  be  to  suggest  new  opportunities  for  expenditure. 

Gen.  Squier.  We  are  directed  right  now  and  authorized  to  set  up 
30  more  stations.  I  can  not  set  them  up  because  there  is  not  any 
money,  and  I  am  leaving  that  provision  out  now  because  I  think  this 
year  we  want  to  get  the  taxes  down. 

Mr.  Cramton.  AVe  would  be  glad  to  have  that  $178,000  itemized. 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes,  sir;  we  can  give  that  to  you,  telling  you  just 
how  much  it  costs. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Give  us  a  statement  showing  how  much  is  for 
equipment  and  how  much  for  personnel. 

Gen.  Squier.  None  of  it  is  for  personnel.  You  have  already  pro- 
vided for  the  personnel.  This  is  just  for  equipment.  I  will  give 
you  the  cost  of  each  instrument. 

The  statement  is  as  follows : 

Mnintenance  an  1  replacement  of  eqiiipmeiit.. __    .  $24.  OH4.  Jt! 

Balloons,  pas,  and  expendable  supplies iri,  lUO.  iii> 

10  tenn>ornry   field   stations.   Including  fooi)eratlon   with    NatUaial 

Guard _.     3S.  TiOo.  oi» 

Meteorolojflcal  school  ami  calibratlnR  laboratory  expenses .*>(). 0(M>.  oo 


178,  5W.62 


"  BALI^ISTIC  WIND." 


We  send  up  balloons  every  day  and  furnish  the  upper-air  data. 

Mr.  Cramton.  If  this  is  all  for  instruments,  those  would  have  U> 
be  furnished,  whoever  took  the  observations! 

Gen.  Sqiher.  Yes,  sir.    So,  why  not  have  a  man  there  to  do  it  i 

Mr.  'Anthony.  Does  not  the  artilleryman  have  certain  compara- 
tively simple  instruments  for  determining  windage! 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes,  sir:  but  he  did  not  have  the  kind  of  data  he 
wanted.  He  never  had  the  "ballistic  wind"  until  recently,  beoaus** 
there  never  were  any  upper-air  observations. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Of  course,  the  immense  increase  in  range  make^  it 
the  more  important? 

(yen.  Squier.  A  thousand-poimd  projectile  starts  to  rise:  its  veliM- 
ity  is  gi'eat  in  the  earlv  part  of  its  flight  and  then  it  is  retardetl  Wy 
tHe  air  and  finallv  it  falls.    It  has  been  affected  by  the  wind  in  various 
kinds  of  waves.    Near  the  earth  it  is  heavy  air,  so  we  have  to  take 
observation  with  a  considerable  number  of  Instruments. 

Mr.  Cramton.  The  effective  range  at  present  is  so  much  greater 
than  it  was  a  few  years  ago  that  it  involves  more  intricate,  scient  ifi«* 
data? 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes.  i  was  an  artillery  man  for  years  and  we  did 
not  know  what  a  "  ballistic  wind  "  was.  All  we  did  was  to  gel  the 
weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  air  at  the  earth's  surface.  Of  course*  the 
Air  Service  also  has  to  have  meteorological  information. 

Mr.  Anthont.  Did  you  furnish  data  to  the  fliers! 

(Jen.  Squibb.  To  everybodv  in  the  Army.  We  havp  a  map  whirh 
will  show  yoa  the  stations.  1  wish  to  go  on  record  as  a  believer  tn 
the  future  of  meteorology  in  the  Army. 
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Mr.  Crahtok.  In  reference  to  these  instruments  that  you  are  buy- 
ing, are  they  standard,  more  or  less  permanent? 

Sen.  Squier.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Cramton.  And  they  will  not  be  antiquated? 

Gen.  Squier.  It  is  the  best  we  know  of  to-day.  The  very  best  peo- 
ple are  working  on  it,  and  the  chief  is  one  of  the  best  forecasters  in 
the  world. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC   AKD   MOTION-PICTURE   SERVICE. 

Mr.  Anthont.  Your  next  item  is  for  a  photographic  and  cinemato- 
graphic service  for  the  Army,  and  you  are  asking  for  $184,668.78  for 
that  purpose.  How  much  will  you  expend  from  the  current  appro- 
poation  for  that  purpose? 

Capt.  AiiBRo.  In  the  present  year? 

Mr.  Anthony.  Yes. 

Capt.  Albro.  During  the  present  year  there  will  be  expended 
about  $100,000.  The  additional  amount  asked  for  next  year  is 
•SS3.8(X)  for  the  preparation  of  the  additional  aitd  necessary  reels  for 
the  set  known  as  the  "  Training  of  a  Soldier,"  used  in  the  training 
of  recruits  throughout  the  entire  Army. 

ilr.  Anthony.  For  instruction  purposes? 

Capt.  Albro.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  a  new  method  of  instruction  which 
U  coining  into  use. 

Gen.  Squier.  Let  me  say  a  word  about  the  photography. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  that  the  cinema? 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes,  sit.  We  teach  people  now  with  the  cinema  more 
in  an  hour  than  you  could  teach  them  in  weeks  with  a  book  or  by  the 
J>«  of  blue  prints.  You  can  teach  a  man  all  about  the  workings  of 
-hrapnel,  for  instance.  You  can  show  the  whole  intricate  mechanism, 
*n<l  explain  in  detail  how  it  works. 

CrVIIilAN  FORCE. 

In  regard  to  photography,  I  would  like  to  explain  to  the  committee 
that  the  photographic  force  is  civilian.  We  are  not  allowed  to  use 
soldiers  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  When  the  armistice  came  the 
'^hole  Army  was  discharged  and  we  had  to  practically  shut  down  oa 
that  work.  We  had  spent  three  months  in  classifying  these  wonder- 
ful films  we  got  in  the  war.  Congress  appropriated  $80,000  or 
•^i.OOO  in  order  to  build  a  fireproof  building  in  which  to  keep  these 
priceless  records,  with  the  pictorial  history  of  the  war.  This  particu- 
lar item  wlQ  disappear  in  a  year  as  I  think  in  that  time  we  will  have 
«>mpleted  it. 

ilr.  Anthont.  A  good  deal  of  this  appropriation  will  be  for  the 
purpose  of  taking  care  of  the  records  of  the  war? 

Gen.  Squier.  x  es,  sir.  That  is  what  I  estimate  we  will  probably 
'^plete  it  in  another  year.    We  have  an  itemized  list  of  its  cost. 

Capt  AiiBRo.  If  we  had  $214,361.44  for  the  main  laboratory  and 
^75,644.26  for  the  still  laboratory  for  the  fiscal  year  1922  we  could 
^lean  it  all  up. 

MOTION  PICrrURES  OF  BATTLES. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Speaking  of  the  photographic  records  of  the  war, 
^id  you  get  many  moving-picture  records  of  actual  battles  ? 
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Gen.  Squier.  Oh,  yes;  wonderful  pictures.  Several  of  our  people 
were  killed  in  that  work. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  closely  were  you  able  to  record  the  actual 
operations! 

Gen.  Squier.  Several  of  our  people  were  killed  taking  pictures. 
Those  films  are  the  real  thin^.  Those  records  are  all  at  home  now, 
and  of  course  they  are  all  of  inestimable  value.  We  are  developing 
each  reel^  cataloging  it  carefully,  getting  the  history  right,  malcin^ 
one  positive,  and  then  we  deposit  the  original  reel  back  m  the  vault. 
We  are  performing  this  work  with  the  greatest  care,  and  you  can  see 
our  building  in  the  War  College  grounds. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  that  in  a  separate  building? 

Gen.  Sqitter.  We  have  a  separate  builditig  for  the  vault  and  an- 
other building  for  the  laboratory.  I  do  not  know  whether  we  will 
get  it  done  next  year  or  not,  but  this  peak  thing  is  more  or  less 
temporary. 

SALE   or  photographs  to   PXJBLIO — PROPAGANDA. 

In  regard  to  the  photography,  you  would  be  interested  to  know 
that  we  are  selling  photographs  to  the  public — ^we  run  a  regular  sales 
department  and  carry  on  a  mail-order  business  in  these  photographs. 
We  turn  into  the  Treasury  something  like  $60,00()  a  year  from  the>o 
sales. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  from  the  sale  of  photographs  made  hv  the 
Signal  Corps? 

Gen.  SgriER.  Yes.  We  charpe  15  cents  apiece  for  the  photograph^, 
and  that  is  one  of  the  wisest  pieces  of  propaganda  Congress  has  ever 
authorized. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  classes  of  pictures  do  you  sell? 

(len.  Squier.  Official  pictures  of  personnel  and  movements,  of 
special  organizations,  all  classified. 

Mr.  Anthony.  According  to  that,  the  photographic  work  is  par- 
tially sustained  by  the  sales  of  the  photographs  ? 

Gen.  Sqitter.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Will  you  put  in  the  record  a  statement  showintr  th»» 
amount  of  money  that  the  photographic  oi>erations  cost  and  also  thf 
amount  that  you  have  turned  into  the  Treasury? 

Gen.  SQriER.  Yes,  sir. 

The  statement  is  as  follows : 

The  exiMMis<'s  of    1h»  pliotoprnphio  s<M'tinn  of  the  Slmial  Corps  for  th«»  T^. 
yetir  102O  niiionntiHl  to  Sin*J,:VSS.(W.  of  whlrli  $S2.:tHS0rt  wn8  for  HviUnn   t»  r 
Monnel  ami  $SO.(MH)  for  'iipplU's  hiuI  ♦•qulpment  iise<l   in  the  !nb«»nitt»rle*«   .  •  *. 
Issiipcl  to  trtMips  In  th**  ftoUl. 

For  the  first   half  of  th»»  fiscal   year  1921   the  exjHMise^  have  nmounrti*    • 
$50,S0S.RU.  of  whl<»h  J!^^?.:*:*^  has  htMii  for  rlvlllau  personnel  an<l  Jtl9.47s»^!»  ^ 
supplies  and  t^^iulpnient  ustnl   In  the  lahorn  orh»s  anil   Is^neil  to  tro<it»s  li»    -i.. 

fiehl. 

lUirlDK  the  iH'riod  ahove  siMH-ItUnl.  the  r«*4-elpts  from  sales  of  still  and  n»«»fi..i 
phtnres.  which  nM*eipts  have  lMH»n  turiMfl  Into  the  Treasury.  ninonn'«i!  ' 
$Kn/J<»s>9. 

In  addition  therett».  hen»  has  been  funilshed  for  Instniotlon  and  other  |.iir 
pose-  aipproxiniately  $1HMHHI  worth  of  motlon-fihn  ami  still  pictures*  for  whi  r 
no  leinihurMMuent  has  lM»en  s«H'ured, 

Gen.  Sqiier.  T  would  rather  have  soldiers  at  this  work,  but  wo  an 
not  allowed  to  use  them  for  that  purpose  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
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Mr.  Anthont.  What  is  the  reason  for  that  rule,  because  there  is 
no  place  to  quarter  soldiers?    That  is  the  primary  reason,  is  it  not? 

den.  Squier.  Yes;  I  think  so.  We  did  have  soldiers  during  the 
war,  but  for  some  reason  we  can  not  put  a  soldier  on  that  duty  now. 

Gen.  Lord.  That  is  according  to  law. 

Gen.  Squier.  The  Signal  Corps  files  of  negatives  comprise  the 
greatest  photographic  feat  ever  performed. 

COMMERCIAL   TELEGRAPH   AND  TELEPHONE   SERVICE. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  next  item  is  for  commercial  telegraph  and 
telephone  service  for  the  Army,  for  which  you  are  asking 
^1461,791.31. 

Capt.  Albro.  And  from  which  we  request  that  there  be  eliminated 
the  sum  of  $253^58,  which  is  already  contained  in  item  1,  and  which 
was  entered  in  this  item  because  of  an  error  in  submitting  the  data 
to  the  finance  officer  of  the  Signal  Corps. 

Gen.  Squier-  We  found  that  the  man  in  New  York  did  not  obey 
his  instructions,  so  that  there  is  a  duplication  to  that  extent,  and  we 
ask  you  to  reduce  it. 

It  covers  personnel  which  was  included  in  item  "  1 "  and  should 
not  be  in  the  item. 

The  amount  asked  for,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  to  pay  the  entire  telephone 
Mil  of  the  Army,  and  it  is  not  for  the  Signal  Corps  alone. 

current  expenditures. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  did  you  expend  for  that  purpose  during  the 
xorrent  year? 

Capt.  Albro.  The  current  fiscal  year  will  run  aboi;t  $200,000  more 
than  the  amount  asked  for  in  this  budget. 

Uen.  Squier.  The  amount  is  not  coming  down  fast  enough  to  suit 
lis  yet.  It  is  a  very  hard  matter  to  get  them  to  give  up  or  stop  using 
telephones.  Every  time  you  take  a  telephone  out  from  anywhere 
there  is  a  protest.  We  just  take  them  out  anyway.  As  an  example, 
I  have  taken  the  telephone  out  of  my  office. 

Ar.  Anthony.  This  covers  the  cost  of  the  telephone  service  every- 
where f 

^ien.  Squier.  In  the  whole  Army. 

Mr,  Anthony.  In  the  Coast  Artillery '( 

<ien.  Squier.  Everything;  all  the  arsenals,  the  depots,  and  every 
fHher  place.  My  annual  report  gives  a  list  of  those  plants,  including 
*tv^xx  ordnance  depot  and  every  Army  activity  in  the  United  States. 

ilr.  Anthony.  That  has  increased  tenfold  in  the  last  five  or  six 
years  i 

^Ten.  Squier.  I  presume  it  has.  We  stopped  writing  letters  during 
the  war  and  everybody  used  those  lines.  But  we  are  going  after  it, 
^ith  the  cooperation  of  the  Chief  of  StaflF. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Does  this  estimate  include  anything  for  the  pur- 
chase of  local  telephone  lines? 

^en.  Squier.  No,  sir ;  we  cut  that  out  this  year. 

(.'apt.  Albro.  You  will  find  tinder  the  heading  of  "Amounts  ex- 
tremely desirable  but  not  absolutely  essential,"  in  item  8,  $400,000 

27478—21 13 
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which  was  included  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  these  leased  sys- 
tems, but  that  portion  was  decided  to  be  properly  classified  in  the 
column  of  "  not  absolutely  essential,"  and  it  has  been  eliminated. 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  regard  to  these  extremely  desirable  item^',  is 
that  $400,000  included  in  the  other  sum  ? 

Capt.  Albro.  No,  sir;  it  has  been  taken  out. 

(xen.  Squier.  We  are  not  asking  anything  for  purchase  now. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  amounts  in  the  last  column  are  absolutely  net  ? 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes,  sir.  They  have  been  subtracted.  The  sheet  you 
have  simply  gives  you  the  history.  The  final  figure  is  the  last  one. 
We  have  subtracted  the  $253,000  duplication  referred  to  above. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  pay  for  the  individual  telephone  service 
for  each  officer  at  every  post  in  the  Army  ? 

Gen.  Squier.  Xo,  sir:  his  personal  telephone  is  charged  up  to  his 
account.  ' 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  instance,  the  telephone  in  the  officer's  quarters 
is  paid  for  by  the  officer  himself  ? 

Gen.  Sqttier.  Yes,  sir:  when  he  has  a  connection  with  the  outside. 

Mr.  Anthony.  They  all  have  connections  with  the  outside  through 
the  exchange  and  the  post,  do  they  not  ? 

Gen.  Squier.  But  we  do  not  pay  for  any  officer's  unlimited  tele- 
phone service  in  this  country.  Otherwise  he  would  start  telephoning 
all  over  the  country  to  everybody  he  knows^ 

Mr.  Anthony.  Just  as  a  matter  of  information,  take  the  ix)st  at 
Fort  Leavenworth.    Each  officer  has  a  telephone  in  his  quarters. 

CJen.  Squier.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  telephone  installation  cost  was  paid  for  by 
the  Government ;  the  telephone  was  installed  by  the  Government  i 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthoni^.  But  if  the  officer  uses  the  service  outside  of  the  |K>^t 
he  has  to  pay  for  that? 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  is  that  regulated? 

Gen.  Squier.  A  bill  is  sent  to  nim. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  Government  has  a  contract  for  outside  mn- 
nections? 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes,  sir.  We  make  them  connect  our  trunks  with  tlu* 
outside  lines.  They  used  to  insist  that  they  would  not  do  it,  that 
we  could  not  put  in  good  enough  equipment  on  the  post«  but  we 
would  not  stand  for  that,  and  we  make  tne  telephone  people  conn«»<*t 
up  our  exchanges  with  the  outside  lines.  For  a  long  while  thev 
would  not  admit  that  we  could  do  it  properly. 

Mr.  Anthony.  They  are  supjwsed  to  get  enough  revenue  out  nf 
it  to  pav  for  the  connection? 

Gen.  Squier.  les,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony..!  know  there  was  at  one  time  a  <lispute  alNuit  thf 
telephone  companies  furnishing  those  conne<-tions. 

Gen.  Squier.  There  is  a  dispute  on  now.  Mr.  Vail  is  dead  now,  iiti«l 
they  do  not  seem  to  look  at  the  matter  in  as  large  a  way  as  Uiev  ou^rht 
to.  *  Of  course  we  ought  to  l)e  connected  with  the  outside,  'the  i<lM 
that  a  public  utility  company  should  not  connect  up  with  an  Army 
post  is  ridiculous.    Every  little  while  there  is  a  reversal  of  policy. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  That  big  bill  for  commercial  telephone  expense 
for  the  Army  is  due  to  the  tremendous  plant  we  set  up  during  the 
war  i 

Gen.  Squier.  It  is.  It  includes  all  of  the  camps.  They  are  in- 
cluded in  there,  and  if  you  would  abandon  some  of  the  camps  we 
will  take  out  the  installation ;  whenever  you  desire  a  camp  shall  go 
we  will  cut  out  that  equipment. 

TRAINING  OF  SIGNAL-CORPS  TROOPS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  next  item  is  for  training  Signal  Corps  troops, 
enlisted  specialists,  and  officers,  for  which  you  are  asking  $50,000. 
What  was  expended  this  year? 

Capt.  Albbo.  $30,000. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Why  is  that  increase  necessary  ? 

PRINTING. 

Capt.  Albro.  The  increase  covers  the  desire  to  print  training  liter- 
ature for  the  instruction  of  the  Regular  Army  and  the  National 
fiuard,  based  upon  the  developments  of  the  war.  Up  to  the  present 
time  we  have  not  had  money  to  print  the  pamphlets  that  we  want 
to  print. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  this  the  item  out  of  which  you  do  printing  for 
the  Signal  Corps  ? 

Capt.  Albro.  No,  sir ;  this  merely  covers  the  printing  for  training. 

Gen.  SgriER.  The  training  section  gets  out  a  lot  of  little  manuals, 
vhich  are  issued  to  troops  and  sold  to  the  public. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Where  will  that  printing  be  done? 

Gen.  SgnER.  At  the  Government  printing  plant. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  expending  $30,000  for  that  purpose  during 
the  present  year  ? 

Gen.  SgriER.  Not  for  printing. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  proportion  was  for  printing  and  how  much 
for  other  things  ? 

Tapt.  Albro.  Of  the  $80,000  there  will  probably  be  about  $8,000 
for  printing. 

This  is  the  way  the  item  was  divided  in  the  original  estimates: 
Incidental  expenses  for  training  Signal  Corps  organizations  in  9 
infantry  divisions,  3  cavalry  divisions,  and  in  the  Panama  Canal, 
Hawaiian,  and  Philippine  Departments,  at  $300  per  division  or  de- 
partment, $4,500;  incidental  expenses  for  training  1  corps  Sicrnal 
^>uttaIion,  $600;  15  division  and  department  schools  for  instruction 
^f  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  other  combatant  arms  in  signal  com- 
munication, at  $300  per  school,  $4,500;  for  tuition,  laboratory  fees, 
t»*xtbook8,  etc.,  for  officers  detailed  as  students  at  civilian  technical 
'•^Jleges  and  universities,  $3,500;  for  the  printing  of  training  litera- 
ture, for  the  instruction  of  the  Regular  Army,  National  Guard,  Offi- 
•^r>*  Reserve  Corps,  and  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps,  $30,000 ; 
for  the  purchase  of  signaling  equipment,  including  textbooks  and 
W»k^  of  reference  for  the  training  of  students  at  universities  and 
^"olle^  in  which  are  established  Signal  Corps  units  of  the  senior 
^livision  of  the  Keserve  Officers'  Training  Corps,  $50,000 ;  making  a 
total  of  $93,100.    That  has  been  cut  to  $50,000 
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FOREIGN  SIGNAL.  SERVICE  EXPENSES. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Your  next  item  is  for  foreign  Signal  Service  ex- 
penses, and  for  that  you  are  asking  for  $21^24.37. 

Gen.  Squier.  That  is,  of  course,  for  our  service  abroad.  Of  course, 
we  have  got  to  give  some  leeway. 

EXPENSES  OF  ARMY  IN   GERMANY. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  these  expenses  in  connection  with  the  Army  of 
Occupation  in  Germany? 

Gen.  Squibr.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Why  are  they  not  taken  care  of  under  our  agree- 
ment with  Germany  to  paj^  the  expenses  of  our  Army  in  Germany  i 

(Jen.  Squier.  I  suppose  they  will  be,  ultimately. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Secretary  Baker  informed  us  the  other  day  that  the 
expenses  of  the  Army  in  Germany  are  being  paid  by  the  Germans. 

Gen.  SQtJiER.  If  they  will  only  pay  up.  In  the  meantime  we  have 
to  buy  things  and  we  have  to  have  the  money  to  pay  for  them. 

Gen.  Lord.  We  pay  all  our  own  expenses;  we  furnish  our  own 
money  and  pay  our  own  troops  and  buy  our  own  supplies.  The 
money,  as  it  is  reimbursed  by  the  German  government,  goes  back  to 
the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

Mr.  Cramtox.  The  other  day  I  asked  some  gentleman  the  question 
and  was  given  the  understanding  that  the  bills  were  rendered  and 
paid  there,  and  then  I  asked  him  if  the  bills  were  rendered  in  mark.s 
and  paid  by  the  Germans  in  marks,  and  I  was  so  informed.  So  then* 
seems  to  be  some  misunderstanding  about  it. 

(Jen.  SgriER.  I  am  not  informed  on  that.  All  I  know  is  that  we 
have  to  pay  for  it  out  our  appropriation. 

Gen.  Ix>RD.  This  is  from  the  annual  report  of  the  Chief  of  Staff,  at 
page  97 : 

I'mler  t!u»  ri*rins  of  flu*  uniiisdtv,  <;e»rniany  Is  re<|ulnH|  ti>  pay  fur  flit*  <*<»M  «»f 
ma  I  lU  all!  1 1  UK  the  AimMin:n  Forn^s  In  (iermaiiy.  The  total  ex|H*iw<»H  tiicurretl  v\* 
to  June  :Mh  1920,  amount  to  $*jr.7,«KV»,0S4.3ri. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  for  the  Armv  of  Occupation? 

(len.  I^)RD.  Yes.  "Up  to  the  same  date  the  sum  of  $:^2,or)3,r»so.ift> 
has  been  advance<l  by  the  German  government  under  the  terms  of  the 
armistice,  and  miscellaneous  credits  on  account  of  (Jovernment  salf^ 
amountecl  to  $'2.1)70.978.49,  so  that  the  net  resulting  amount  owed  t«» 
the  United  States  (Jovernment  by  the  (lerman  government  for  th«- 
cost  of  the  Armv  of  Occupation  was  $222,:^4<),425.r)7,  at  the  close  t^f 
June,  1920.'* 

Mr.  Anthony.  So  the  sUitement  that  the  (lerman  government  .- 
paving  all  the  expenses  of  the  Army  of  Occupation  is  not  c^orrect  i 

lien,  Ia.kd.  Thev  did  owe  us  at  the  end  of  June,  192^>*  over 
$22*2,(XXMXK). 

Mr.  Anthokt.  If  I  remember  correctly  the  Secretary'  of  War  stat«'»  i 
that  each  month  the  (German  government  was  paying  the  amount  o| 
the  expenses. 

(ten.  Lord.  I  have  just  read  you  a  quotation  from  the  annual  report 
of  the  Chief  of  Staff. 
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Mr.  AxTHONY.  Can  you  put  in  the  record  a  statement  showing 
cxartly  how  those  payments  are  made,  and  also  whether  that  amount 
i^  paid  in  marks  at  the  present  exchange  value  or  whether  we  have 
^=^lffe^ed  the  depreciation  of  the  German  money ;  and  show  the  actual 
amount  in  our  money  that  we  have  received  from  the  German  Gov- 
ernment. I  am  sure  Congress  will  want  to  have  an  exact  statement 
of  the  financial  transactions  with  the  German  Government  for  the 
Mipport  of  our- Army  in  Germany. 

Mr.  Cramton.  And  also  the  status  of  the  account  as  late  as  pos- 
sible. Those  figures  which  you  just  read  were  of  June  30,  1920,  and 
this  is  six  months  later. 

(len.  Lord.  I  will  get  what  figures  I  can  up  to  the  latest  possible 
<iate. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  put  that  in  the  record  complete,  so  that  there 
will  be  no  misunderstanding  about  the  status  of  it. 

NdTE.— This  information  appears  in  Gen.  Lord's  testimony  in  connection  witli 
th«?  item  "  Pay  of  Army." 

CORPS  AREA  INCIDENTAL  EXPENSES. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Your  next  item  is  for  corps-area  incidental  ex- 
penses for  which  you  are  asking  $25,000.  How  much  was  used  this 
year? 

Oen.  Squier.  That  is  a  new  thing.  You  take  a  place  like  Fort 
Howard  in  Maryland ;  that  is  new  headquarters  of  a  corps.  The  post 
«^as  built  for  another  purpose. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Why  would  not  thoise  expenses  be  taken  care  of 
under  the  general  Signal  Corps  expenses  of  the  Array?  Are  they 
telephone  or  telesrraph  expenses? 

/ren.  Squier.  The  changes  that  have  to  be  made  are  not  known. 
Vou  change  a  little  post  like  that  over  into  ^  corps  headquarters, 
«nd  it  means  a  lot  of  work  must  be  done. 

('apt.  Albro.  This  has  to  do  with  the  incidental  expenses  which 
refjuire  temj>orary  labor  or  the  purchase  of  some  emergency  instal- 
lation because  of  a  storm,  or  a  fire,  or  an  accident.  It  has  amounted 
thib  far  to  $1,500  per  corps  area,  or  about  $15,000  during?  the  cur- 
r»*nt  fiscal  year.  However,  it  has  been  included  during  the  current 
fi?ral  year  Vith  item  No.  17,  for  miscellaneous  expenses  and  emer- 
gency purchases  in  the  corps  areas  in  the  United  States,  which  we 
l»ave  installed  this  year,  and  I  will  show  you  the  details  under  that 
Item  when  we  reach  it. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Why  did  your  orio^inal  estimate  call  for  $50,000  if 
yf*ntLre  running  witH  about  $15,000  a  year? 

f'apt.  Albro.  Because  we  figure  that  with  the  increased  Army  thie 
in'idental  expenses  will  increase.  With  a  reduced  Army  we  have 
reduced  our  estimates. 

PRINTINO.    INCLFDING    SIONAL    (X)RPS    FORMS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  next  item  is  for  i^rinting.  including  Si^rnjil 
^  <>n>s  forms  for  the  Army,  and  you  are  asking  $25,000  for  that. 

^'en.  Squier.  We  have  been  directed  now  to  do  our  own  printing 
*nd  pay  for  it,  and  we  have  never  had  to  do  that  before.  There  has 
'•^n  a  new  ruling  in  the  matter.    We  used  to  draw  stationery,  and 
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now  we  are  required  to  estimate  for  it  ourselves,  under  the  budget 
idea. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is 'for  stationery? 

Capt.  Albro.  Yes,  sir.  During  the  current  fiscal  year  the  rate  of 
expenditure  up  to  the  present  time  indicates  that  there  will  be  ex- 
pended under  this  item  approximately  $5,500. 

In  the  fiscal  year,  1922,  however,  the  Signal  Corps  is  requested  to 
estimate  for  all  its  printing  and  stationery,  forms,  blanks,  etc.,  and  it 
is  figured  that  the  amount  required  will  be  anywhere  from  6  to  10 
times  that  expended  during  the  current  year  for  this  same  purpose. 

All  printing  is  done  in  accordance  with  the  rules  laid  down  by  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing.  No  printing  for  training  or  Reserve 
Officers'  Signal  Corps  units  is  included  in  this  item  of  the  estimate. 

Gen.  Squier.  Under  the  idea  of  th^  bud^t  system  this  decision 
was  made  requiring  us  to  estimate  for  our  printing. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Formerly  did  not  each  department  of  the  Arm;? 
have  its  stationery  printed  through  the  Quartermaster's  Depart- 
ment if 

Gen.  SgriER.  Yes :  we  used  to  draw  it.  Now  we  are  getting  back 
to  having  each  department  fix  its  own  figures.  In  any  case,  that  is 
the  decision. 

Mr.  Anthony.  If  each  department  of  the  Army  is  allowed  to  p» 
ahead  in  its  nurchase  of  stationery,  will  not  that  tend  to  extrava- 
firance,  insteaa  of  having  all  the  purchases  made  through  one  (*entral 
bureau  ? 

(len.  SgriER.  The  old  method  was  satisfactory  to  us. 

Mr.  Anthony.  This  is  a  change  ordered  by  the  (leneral  Stii'ff  ? 

Gen.  SgriER.  Yes.  sir.  I  am  not  sure — I  would  have  to  look  into 
the  matter  to  know  whether  it  was  good  or  bad. 

Gen.  Lord,  lender  the  bill  as  it  now  stands  printing  can  lie  pnn 
vided  under  the  items  for  the  Coast  Artillery  School,  contingencies 
of  the  Army,  Air  Service,  regular  supplies.  Quartermaster's  Cori»s, 
Medical  and  Hospital  Departments,  Engineer  School,  military  ser\- 
ice  maps,  and  vocational  training. 

0A80LINE  AND  OILS. 

Mr.  Cramton.  The  next  item  is  for  gasoline  and  oils  for  Signal 
Corps  vehicles  and  equipment,  and  vou  are  asking  $2r>,(KH)  for  that. 

den.  SgriER.  Yes,  sir.  In  accordance  with  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Air  Service,  under  date  of  August  7,  directed  to  Chief  of  Finantv, 
and  the  Chief  of  Finance's  reply  thereto,  under  date  of  August  '24. 
the  Signal  Corps  has  estimated  for  gasoline  and  oils  to  l»e  used  in 
Signal  Corps  vehicles  and  Signal  Corps  charging  sets,  which  an* 
gasoline  oi)erated.  This  figure  \aries  considerably  with  the  amount 
of  training  work  i)epformed,  and  although  the  original  estimate  ua> 
placed  at  $1(HMXK)  the  Signal  Corps  has  l)een  able  to  reduce*  the  figun* 
for  it  to  $*2r),()<H).  Any  reduction  l)eIow  this  |K>int,  however,  will 
seriously  hamper  the  efficiency  of  the  Signal  (  orps  apparatuh,  and 
it  will  result  in  the  deterioration  of  storage  batteries  thnnigli  in 
ability  to  keep  same  pn>|)erlv  charginl  at  all  times.  Thi>  factor  :*« 
based  u|xm  a  numl)er  of  s|)ecial  Signal  Cori>s  vehicles  which  will  U- 
in  o|>erati(»n.  and  the  numl)er  of  charging  sets  which  will  rp4|uirr 
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gasoline  and  oil  for  their  operations  is  based  upon  an  average  use 
thereof  amounting  to  two  years'  continuous  operation  per  day. 

In  reference  to  the  matter  of  storage  batteries,  unless  you  take  care 
of  them  they  deteriorate  in  a  short  time,  and  as  this  is  a  special  type 
of  apparatus  which  perlains  only  to  the  Signal  Corps,  it  is  the  only 
reabon  we  are  in  the  oil  business  at  all. 

Mr.  Cramtox.  What  is  the  expenditure  for  the  current  year  ? 

Capt.  Albro.  We  do  not  know.  The  Quartermaster's  Department 
is  paying  for  it. 

(jen.  Lord.  As  a  matter  of  explanation,  under  the  reorganization 
act.  which  we  are  now  working  under  for  the  first  time,  it  was  left 
with  the  Secretary  of  War  to  decide  what  particular  special  things 
are  to  be  assigned  to  the  various  bureaus  of  the  War  Department  for 
procurement,  and  necessarily  there  have  been  some  changes  in  the 
prior  practice  and  procedure,  so  that  that  may  help  to  explain  some 
of  the  changes. 

NONUNIT  SIGNAL  CORPS  SUPPLIES. 

Air.  Cramton.  The  next  item  is  for  nonunit  Signal  Corps  supplies. 
Vou  are  asking  for  an  appropriation  of  $169,794.79  for  that  item? 

(len.  Sqlteb.  Yes,  sir.  These  include  supplies  necessary  for  vari- 
ous line  construction  work  along  the  Mexican  border  and  the  building 
•>f  practice  lines  by  various  organizations  during  which  they  use 
wi«ipment  or  material  which  is  not  classed  as  standard  unit  equip- 
ment. 

In  other  words,  take  the  border.  We  might  go  to  work  and  build 
a  lot  of  line  that  would  not  fit  an  army  at  all,  and  that  is  why  we  call 
it  a  nonunit.  Unit  things  are  definite  standard  things  and  made  for 
the  Anny.  The  Signal  Corps  is  called  on  to  do  a  more  or  less  civil 
job,  running  a  telegraph  system  on  the  Mexican  border  and  building 
a  lot  of  line  to  fit  the  topography  of  the  country. 

It  also  includes  maintenance  material  for  post  telephone  systems 
ind  Government-owned  telegraph  lines,  and  was  based  upon  the 
wnount  expended  by  the  quartermaster  for  the  same  purpose  during 
the  fiscal  vear  1920,  and  was  included  at  the  same  time  with  the 
^oiint  of  $100,000  for  the  purpose  of  creating  ra  small  reserve  of 
fkis  kind  of  material  so  that  it  would  be  available  for  immediate 
L'sue  when  needed.  However,  such  a  reserve  can  not  be  classed  as 
"absolutely  essential,"  and  the  amount  finally  submitted  as  being 

*  absolutely  essential "  was  $200,000,  which  has  been  reduced  in  the 

*  approved  estimate"  to  $169,794.99. 

Mr.  Cramton.  How  is  that  itemized,  roughly? 

^'apt.  Albro.  It  is  practically  impossible  to  itemize  it,  due  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  fluid  equipment.  It  may  be  a  lot  of  wire,  cable,  or 
poles  this  year,  or  it  may  be  transformers  or  something  else  next  year. 

Mr.  Cramtox.  You  made  reference  to  a  comparison  with  figures 
for  the  current  year.  Do  I  understand  correctly  that  the  $169,000  is 
^^pposed  to  correspond  very  closely  to  the  expenditure  for  the  cur- 
Wintyear? 

^*pt.  Albro.  No,  sir ;  for  1920. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Have  you  any  estimate  as  to  the  current  year? 

fapt.  Albbo.  No,  sir. 
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Gen.  Squier.  To  illustrate  this  nonunit  idea,  suppose  we  had  to 
handle  again  a  Dayton  flood.  The  Army  would  have  to  build  a  line ; 
all  sorts  of  things  that  had  no  relation  to  the  Army  at  all  would 
have  to  be  used,  but  the  Signal  Corps  would  be  ordered  out  there 
to  do  it. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Would  you  not  think  there  ought  to  be  some  lessen- 
ing in  that  item  as  compared  with  the  item  for  1920?  Your  expendi- 
ture on  the  Mexican  border  ought  not  to  be  as  extensive.  We  hope 
it  will  not  be. 

Gen.  Squier.  We  hope  so,  too.  The  only  thing  we  can  estimate 
from  is  what  it  has  been.  We  have  to  meet  a  good  deal  of  demand 
for  these  nonunit  things.    They  are  not  of  much  use  otherwise. 

Mr.  Cramton.  It  is  a  sort  of  emergency  fund.  If  everything 
should  be  equipped  on  the  Mexican  border 

Gen.  Squier  (interposing).  We  propably  would  not  need  it. 

Capt.  Albro.  We  would  not  need  a  portion  of  it.  The  portion 
needed  for  maintenance  and  repair  of  Grovernment-owned  telegraph 
and  telephone  lines  already  in  existence  would  be  unaffected  by  any 
change. 

Mr.  Cramton.  That  is  why  I  think  the  item  might  be  divided  into 
two  or  three  heads. 

Capt.  Albro.  If  possible,  I  will  insert  in  the  hearing  a  division  of 
that  item. 

The  npprove<l  division  of  this  niiinuiir  18  as  follows: 
For  nonunit  equipment  purcliuse<l  at  corps  headquHrters  —  __   .    .     $S1, 4Nt».  ui 

For  nonunit  material  UHe<i  along  the  Mexican  l)order 2r».  nnt>.4ii» 

For  maintenance  of  (iovernment-owned  telegraph  and  telephone  lines 

and  purchase  of  line-<*onst ruction  material  to  he  use^l  therein 6,*l.  314,  in* 

Gen.  Squier.  We  could  make  more  or  less  of  a  guess  at  it.  Next 
year  we  will  know  more  about  it  by  checking  our  guess  with  the  fact>. 

KADIO  INSTALI^XTION  AND  MAINTKNANCK  OX   ARMY  TRANSPORTS. 

Mr.  Cramton.  The  next  item  is  for  radio  installatiouK  and  main- 
tenance on  Army  transports,  for  which  you  are  asking  $7r),(KM). 

(ien.  Squier.  That,  of  coui-se,  is  for  the  safety  of  life.  We  are 
charged  with  installation  and  oiwration  of  radio  servii'e  on  the  Ann> 
transports  on  the  Pacific  and  on  the  Atlantic,  and  the  laws  for  the 
safety  of  life  at  sea  require  a  certain  standard,  and  particularly  ih 
the  l^acific  we  demanil  the  l)est  to  be  had. 

Mr.  C'ra3iton.  How  does  the  amount  of  that  item  compaiv  with 
the  amount  for  1{)2()  and  the  amount  for  the  current  year^ 

Capt.  AiJiRo.  In  1920  the  Signal  C  orps  expended  >75,(HH).     In  the 
current  fiscal  vear  we  ai-e  going  to  come  as  close  to  that  as  the  up 
propriation  will  allow,  l)ecause  of  the  gi*eat  necessity  for  impn>\»* 
ments  in  the  e<juipment. 

Mr.  Cramton.  uhat  is  the  appn>[)riation  for  the  last  year  f 

Capt.  Albro.  I  should  like  to  say  with  regard  to  this  portion  *»f 
the  appropriation  that  we  do  not  know  how  much  of  tne  Signal 
Corps  Item  <*an  l>e  used:  we  are  going  to  give  them  all  we  can.  For 
11)22  we  re|)eate<l  the  estimate  of  $7rK(KH)  becau.se  up  to  the  time  thul 
the  complete  Signal  Corjis  estimate  was  forwarded  to  the  director 
of  finam^e  we  hrt<l  i-eceive<l  no  estimate  from  the  Transportation 
Service  which  would  cover  their  needs.    However.  »*ul>se<pient  to  th» 
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submi&ion  of  that  estimate  by  the  Signal  Corps,  we  received,  under 
(late  of  November  9,  from  the  office  o?  the  Quartermaster  General,  a 
request  that  we  include  in  our  estimate  the  sum  of  $372,000  for  new 
wiuipment,  which  they  stated  would  be  absolutely  essential  in  1922. 
This  item,  however,  is  not  included  in  the  estimate  as  submitted  to 
the  committee.  How  we  can  care  for  this  item  is  unknown.  Whether 
wp  have  ofone  too  far  in  not  submitting  a  special  estimate  to  cover 
this  item,  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Cramton.  The  Transport  Service  has  decreased  need  for  mate- 
rial since  1920  ? 

Gen.  Squier.  But  the  radio  part  has  not. 

Mr.  Cramton.  But  the  number  is  reduced  ? 

Gen.  SguiEd.  As  I  understand,  it  is  being  reduced.  This  is  an 
application  for  service  from  another  department  to  us. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Yes. 

Gen.  Squier.  It  has  13  transports. 

Capt.  Albro.  That  is  all. 

Gen.  Squier.  Thirteen  transports  are  included  in  the  estinaate  they 
submitted.  When  the  time  comes  they  turn  to  us,  do  nothing  more 
than  write  to  us  a  letter,  telling  us  what  they  want,  and  it  is  up  to 
us  to  ^t  it.  I  feel  this  responsibility  about  these  Pacific  transports, 
«s  long  as  they  are  going  to  have  the  signal  corps  in  charge  of  that 
we  are  going  to  keep  it  up  to  date.  I  feel  in  the  immense  expanse 
of  the  racinc  that  we  must  keep  these  transports  equipped  with 
reasonably  up-to-date  apparatus. 

Mr.  Cramton.  In  the  service  on  the  Pacific  transports,  what  range 
<ioes  that  equipment  have? 

Gen.  Squier.  3,000  to  5,000  miles. 

Mr.  Cramton.  But  your  transports  on  the  Atlantic  are  equipped 
with  much  less  ? 

Oen.  Squier.  2,000  to  3,000  miles. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Do  they  generally  have  that  range  ? 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes.  lou  see  the  range  is  increasing  every  week; 
the  efficiency  is  increasing. 

Mr.  Cramton.  I  had  the  impression  that  in  some  cases  the  equip- 
Hient  was  such  as  to  give  a  very  much  less  range  than  that. 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes ;  but  you  can  not  rely  on  that.  There  is  a  certain 
amount  of  what  I  might  call  freakishness  in  the  radio  yet.  No  man 
i'  able  to  say  what  the  definite  range  of  radio  is.  In  certain  sections 
*^f  the  earth  you  can  get  long  ranges.  We  found  the  best  place  to 
weive  is  Bar  Harbor,  because  there  is  no  static  up  there — no  one 
teows  just  why,  but  you  can  carrv  it  on  throughout  the  year  there 
fjer-ause  of  natural  conditions.  We  are  contending  with  static  and 
probably  will  be  able  to  eliminate  its  effects  in  two  or  three  years. 

operation  and  maintenance,  camp  ALFRED  VAIL. 

ilr.  Cramton.  The  next  is  "  Operation  and  maintenance,  Camp 
Alfred  Vail,  $183,600." 

^n,  Squier.  I  have  a  full  detailed  statement  that  I  will  file  in  the 
^^ord  and  you  can  see  what  they  are. 

(The statement  follows:) 

J  \'l  Sijnial  C'nri>''  schools  now  l^ein^  IcxatfMl  at  <Viini>  Alfred  Vjiil,  together  with 
"'♦•  ra»lin  iaf)oratori€*s.  make  necessary  that  this  eamp  he  maintained  in  as  an 
•"f^HMit  nmnner  as  Is  possible,  in  aecor(lan(*e  with  strictest  e(*onomy.    The  Item 
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as  submitted  to  the  couiinittee  amounts  to  $183,600.     This  amount  Is  ei»mfMfse<l 
of  the  following  items : 

Repairs  and  nmintenrtnue  of  school  Iniildings lR;il.«i»N» 

Additional    technical    eciulpment    necvssary    for    Instruction    purixjses, 

books  of  reference,  and  incidental  exi)en8es  in  connection  with  the 

various  schools 40JHH» 

1  blue-print inj?  machine .  7.  (mh» 

The  purchase  of  the  post  telephone  system (5.  (mni 

Tenuwrary  labor,  emergency  purchases^  and  miscellaneous  expenses  in 

connection  with  the  general  maintenance  of  the  camp .'i,  (mio 

Repairs  and  maintenance  of  lighting  system 8.  (hm» 

Repairs  and  maintenance  of  buildings  other  than  school  buildings 20,(M«» 

ReiMiir  and  maintenance  of  heating  apparatus S,  <M>o 

Repair  and  maintenance  of  lire  apparatus 1, 2(li> 

Repair  and  maintenance  of  water  system 1,  r»(io 

Repair  and  maintenance  of  fuel  system  and  water  drains 2,  uu» 

Repair  and  maintenance  of  roads 4,  ."i^n* 

Uplceep  of  grounds JH«> 

Repair  and  maintenance  of  hospital  buildings 2jw»o 

Alterations  and  betterment  of  light,  heat,  water,  fuel  systems,  roads,  and 

buildings 44I.<nn» 

This  last  item  includes  replacing  quite  a  number  of  nmfs  of  the  bulIdin^N 
which  have  been  repaire<l  to  such  an  extent  that  further  repair  is  throwin;; 
money  away. 

Mr.  Cramtox.  That  is  the  school  that  you  have? 

(yen.  SgriER.  That  will  be  the  only  school  of  the  Si^al  Corps. 

I  should  say  that  under  the  sundry  civil  bill  we  have  bought  this 
land  now  and  ai*e  startinfi^  a  building  program,  and  we  hope  in  four 
years  to  build  this  properly.    It  is  now  a  camp. 

Mr.  Cramton.  They  are  temporary  structures,  and  that  involve^ 
a  repair  item? 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes.  We  nearly  froze  to  death  last  winter,  and  had  to 
keep  a  number  of  fires  in  stoves.  In  fact,  our  schoolrooms  were  in 
hangars,  heated  by  stoves,  but  we  decided  to  have  a  school  anyway, 
buildings  or  no  buildings.  So,  of  course,  the  repair  rate  in  those  M 
shacks  was  high.  We  must  have  other  buildings  this  year.  The  fir>i 
item  to  be  considered  is  the  building  program,  which  will  make  that 
camp  the  one  Signal  Corps  base. 

NUMBER  or  STUDEXTS. 

Mr.  Cramton.  What  is  the  number  of  men  in  training  { 

Gen.  Sqiier.  One  thousand  two  hundred  men  in  the  garrison,  th»» 
largest  place  we  have. 

Mr.  (  RAMTON.  They  are  practically  all  in  training? 

Gen.  Squier.  That'  is  an  intensive  training  school  for  the  enli^te»l 
men.    Everybody  is  sent  there  first 

corRS£8  or  studt. 

Mr.  Cramton.  I  wonder  if  you  will  put  in  the  record  the  list  that 
you  spoke  of,  of  the  various  courses  given  ? 

Gen.  Squier,  Yes,  sir;  something  like  27  or  30  different  p^ofe^• 
sions  we  teach.  This  training  goes  so  far  now  that  every  gniduatt* 
of  Uie  school  has  a  standing  promise  of  a  job  at  the  Western  I'nion 
the  minute  he  presents  his  diploma,  and  they  come  down  and  lecture 
to  us  during  the  course.  We  have  the  l^est  engineers  of  the  country 
come  down  to  give  special  lectures,  and  they  promise  that  any  man 
who  has  a  diploma  from  Camp  Alfred  Vail  has  a  job  in  his  |MM*ki't 
when  he  wants  it. 
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Caurttcif  at  Signal  Corpn  school  for  enlisted  specialists, 

r'Hpartnsent  of  telephone  and  teleja'aph  enprineerintj — KmerKency  courses. — 
M«»rs<»  oi>enitors,  telephone  and  telegraph  equipment  men,  telephone  and  tele- 
;.rai)li  linemen,  and  telephone  switchboard  operators.  P^lementary  courses. — 
Telephone  and  telegraph  equipment  men,  telephone  and  telegraph  linemen, 
radio  s'{)ecia lists,  Morse  telegraph  operators,  and  radio  operators.  Advanced 
ixMirses.— Telephone  and  telegraph  equipment  men,  telephone  and  telegraph 
linemen,  telephone  and  telegraph  cable  men,  Morse  telegraph  operators,  tele- 
phone and  telegraph  testboard  and  rei)eater  men,  cable  operators,  multiplex 
Telejrraph  men,  multiplex  telegraph  punchers,  and  meteorologists.  Department 
of  n»llo  engineers. — Radio  specialists,  radio  operators,  radio  special  students, 
ujotor  mechanics  and  chauffeurs,  and  photographers. 

CniRENT  EXPENSES. 

ilr.  Crampton.  What  is  the  current  year's  expense  at  Camp  Al* 
fredVail? 

C'apt.  Albro.  It  all  depends  on  whether  or  not  we  are  successful 
in  >ecuring  the  supplemental  estimate  that  we  have  asked  for,  and 
whether  the  proportionate  transfer  is  made  from  the  maintenance 
fluid  of  the  Quartermaster  Geneml  to  the  Signal  Corps.  This  latter 
phase  is  being  taken  up  at  the  present  time,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  Signal  Corps  took  over  the  operation  of  Camp  Alfred  Vail  under 
the  reorganization  bill.  .We  need  to  spend  from  $175,000  to  $180,000 
thiis  yeai*  at  Camp  Vail  if  the  money  is  available.  As  to  the  actual 
<?x|)enditiires  that  have  been  made  up  to  date,  I  will  put  that  in. 

Nore.— The  expenditures  for  utilities,  repairs,  and  maintenance  at  Camp 
AKml  Vflll   for   the  first   half  of  the  current  fiscal   year  have  amounted  to 

illSCTiLLAXEOUS  EXPENSES  AND  EMERGENCY  PURCHASES,  CORPS  AREAS  IN 

THE   UNITED   STATES. 

Mr.  Crampton.  The  next  item  is  "  miscellaneous  expenses  and 
emergency  purchases,  corps  areas  in  the  United  States,  $174,022.88." 

(Jen.  Squier.  You  will  see  from  that  paper,  Mr.  Cramton,  that 
this  item  was  originally  submitted  on  the  basis  of  the  actual  expendi- 
tures in  the  six  departments,  plus  those  by  the  Fort  Wood  and 
^Vashington  depots  of  the  Signal  Corps  during  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1920. 

It  i.s  thought  that  this  is  a  fair  basis,  because  during  that  year  the 
Signal  Corps  was  practically  on  a  peace  basis,  and  in  addition 
thereto  did  not  purchase  any  line  construction  or  general  technical 
^^uipment,  because  under  the  regulations  in  effect  at  that  time  these 
articles  were  purchased  and  paid  for  by  the  office  of  Director  of  Pur- 
'hahe  and  Storage,  now  the  Quartermaster  General.  These  expendi- 
tures, in  detail,  were  as  follows : 

Kastern  Department $53, 000. 00 

Northeastern  Department 3, 400. 00 

^'iitbeni  Department 60, 000. 00 

•"^•uthwistern  Department 10, 000.  (X) 

^'^-ntral  Department 30,000. 00 

)^«^t«Tn  Department 25, 000.  00 

*'m  Wood   d^ot 16,(X)0.00 

^'anhingt<m   depot 7, 580.  00 

As  the  amount  absolutely  essential  has  been  reduced  in  the  approved 
^imate,  this  amount  of  $204,980  has  been  reduced  to  $174,022.88,  a 
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reduction  of  15  per  cent ;  and  as  the  current  year's  expenditures  for 
the  purposes  indicated  are  almost  identically  at  the  same  rate  as  those 
for  the  fiscal  year  1920,  it  is  thought  that  the  basis  is  sound  for  the 
estimate  submitted.  It  is  not  intended  to  convey  the  idea  that  the  rate 
of  the  purchase  of  other  supplies  peculiar  to  the  Signal  Corps  will 
create  a  deficiency  in  this  particular  item  of  the  Signal  Corps  budget, 
because  in  so  far  as  the  Signal  Corps  has  been  able  to  estimate  for 
these  supplies,  it  has  done  so  under  items  14  and  19  of  this  bu<lget  as 
submitted. 

REDUCTION  IN  COST  OF  SUPPLIES. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Do  you  note  in  the  purchase  of  supplies  for  this 
branch  of  the  service  any  reduction  of  cost,  or  any  indication  of  re- 
duced cost  ? 

(Jen.  Squier.  We  have  been  looking  for  it.  We  have  noticed  this, 
Mr.  Cramton,  which  is  very  encouraging.  The  technical  equipment 
that  the  Signal  Corps  has  to  buy,  particularly  in  connection  with 
radio,  for  a  number  of  years  has  been  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  state, 
because  it  has  been  made  by  little  concerns  here  and  there  and  we 
could  not  buy  anything,  even  if  we  gave  specific  orders,  unless  we 
would  send  somebodv  up  to  supervise  the  making  of  it.  Very  re- 
cently the  (Jeneral  felectric  Co.,  the  Bell  Telephone  Co.,  and  the 
Radio  Corporation  of  America  (Consolidated)  have  been  putting  this 
whole  thing  on  its  feet,  we  hop>e,  from  the  standpoint  ot  prcMlucing 
what  the  Army  wants,  so  that  we  feel  very  much  more  comfortable 
about  the  future  in  getting  technical  supplies  than  we  have  for  years, 
I)ecause  the  best  people  are  going  into  its  manufacture.  Heretofore 
we  have  had  a  hard  time  in  getting  anything  made.  They  wouUl 
take  a  contract,  yes;  but  we  could  hot  get  the  apparatus  until  we 
sent  a  man  up  to  live  with  it  and  show  them  how  to  do  it,  and  then  it 
would  l)e  a  long  while  before  we  could  get  it.  Prices  ought  to  come 
down;  I  believe  thev  will.    We  have  not  noticed  anything  yet. 

Capt.  Albro.  Cable  has  come  down,  but  dry  batteries  have  gone  up 
in  price  in  the  last  v^ar. 

Mr.  Cramton.  I^ow  is  copper? 

Capt.  Albro.  That  has  come  down. 

AIR   SERVICE  TELEPHONE    EXPENSES. 

Mr.  Cramton.  The  next  is  "Air  Service  telephone  exwnses.  S24^. 
719.95." 

(xen.  Sqi'ier.  The  Air  Service  will  have  to  defend  that.  That  i** 
merely  a  request  to  us.  You  imderstand,  Mr.  Chainnan,  that  \w' 
act  merely  as  a  sunply  agent.    They  asked  for  it. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Perhaps,  Col.  Culver,  you  wish  to  s|)eak  on  that, 

(^ol.  C\lver.  That  ecpiipment  covers  the  supply  of  wire,  telephout*-. 
and  telegraph  equipment  for  field  use  on  the  ground.  When  Air  Serv- 
ice units  go  into  the  field  they  are  charged  with  carrying  on  th«»ir 
own  conmiunications  within  their  activities.  They  ronnei*t  int4»  tli«* 
trunk  lines  of  the  Signal  Corps.  Over  designated  routes  the  Signal 
Corps  maintain  a  trunk  system,  so  to  speak,  aind  the  Air  Servi4H'  i^ 
one  of  thos(»  services  that  conne<*ts  into  it. 

Mr.  Cr.\mtox.  Just  for  instance  this  work  that  is  done  in  tinu*  of 
peace,  just  what  does  the  Air  Service  do  with  ft>4*^,(M)0  for  telephonr 
and  telegraph  exi)enses? 
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Col.  Culver.  Except  for  training  purposes  there  is  no  material 
of  this  class  required  for  field  use  until  the  Air  Service  takes  the 
field.  Maneuvers  will  require  the  Air  Service  to  go  into  the  field 
and  to  handle  their  internal  communications,  within  the  field  air- 
dromes and  flying  fields  and  to  connect  these  lines  into  the  nearest 
switching  center  of  the  Signal  Corps.  This  does  not  pertain  to  the 
permanent  flying  fields  or  stations  of  the  Air  Service. 

Mr.  Cramton.  But  in  the  event  that  you  join  other  branches  of 
the  service  in  maneuvers,  you  will  require  this  telephone  connection? 

Col.  CiLVER.  Yes,  sir ;  the  field  equipment.  This  is  all  field  equip- 
ment. 

rrEMS  OF  ESTIMATE. 

Mr.  Cramton.  How  do  you  make  up  that  item  of  $248,719.95? 

Col.  CuLVEH.  For  the  diflTerent  units.  A  squadron  or  an  air 
park  requires  telephone  equipment  amounting  to  $500  and  telegraph 
«qaipment  amounting  to  $300.  A  wing  or  group  headquarters  re- 
quires telephone  equipment  amounting  to  $1,365.  I  can  give  you  the 
individual  items  in  detail. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Well,  I  don't  know  how  much  detail  you  mean, 
Tolonel,  but  I  would  like  the  $248,000  grouped  somewhat — its  ex- 
penditure. 

(ol.  Culver.  For  example,  the  units  each  require  a  field  switch- 
bard,  camp  telephones,  and  wire. 

Mr.  Chamton.  That  is  all  very  true.  Colonel,  but  you  want  next 
year  for  the  Air  Service  $248,000  ? 

Col.  Culver.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cramton.  And  I  know  that  you  are  going  to  use  that  for 
tt'lephone  equipment.  Now,  where  is  that  money  going  to  be  ex- 
pended, and  generally  speaking  how?  Not  the  items,  the  various 
instruments  that  you  are  going  to  buy,  but  where  are  you  going  to 
'lie  it  ? 

CoL  Culver.  That  is  submitted  to  cover  the  program  of  the  Air 
^^rrice  as  submitted  to  Congress  on  the  $60,000,000  basis.  I  have 
'I  by  tactical  units  here ;  for  example,  so  many  observation  squadrons 
•«nd  so  many   pursuit  squadrons   and   other  squadrons   and   wing 

croups. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Is  that  for  the  radio  telephones  ? 

f'ol.  Culver.  No,  sir;  that  is  all  for  field  wire  systems  for  air 
j'arb,  R.  O.  T.  C.  units,  squadrons,  airship  companies,  and  the 
^hook  that  are  maintained.  The  equipment  for  schools  is  for  in- 
struction, so  that  the  personnel  may  be  trained  in  how  to  use  it  in  the 
Hi 

Mr.  Cramton.  This  $248^000  covers  all  new  equipment? 

^'ol.  Culver.  Yes,  sir  j  wire  equipment. 

Mr.  Cramton.  And  it  is  entirely  equipment? 

Col.  Culver.  Yes,  sir.  I  beg  your  pardon,  there  is  an  item  here  of 
^^'  per  cent  maintenance. 

Mr.  Cbamton.  So  that  you  have  approximately  $224,000  for  new 
'^i^^pment  and  $24,000  for  maintenance. 

J  ^1.  CiTL\'ER.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  like  to  state  in  this  connection  that 
^^^  item  of  $248,719.95  is  the  item  that  we  are  permitted  to  defend 
=^rnl  in  the  orimnal  estimates  it  was  somewhat  greater  than  that 
■'mount   In  cutting  down  the  Air  Service  estimate  to  the  $60,000,000 
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basis,  which  the  Air  Service  is  permitted  to  defend,  the  number  of 
different  organizations  were  reduced,  and  in  cutting  the  estimate  for 
this  equipment  accordingly  the  units  which  are  most  expensive  in 
this  item  were  cut  down,  and  that  brings  this  estimate  down  to  $161,- 
614,  for  these  units.  That  item  can  be  immediately  cut  down  to 
$161,614.51. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Now,  as  I  understand,  your  original  estimate,  $248,- 
719.95,  was  not  reduced.  In  the  general  paring  down  of  estimates 
this  item  was  overlooked  ? 

Col.  Culver.  In  the  paring  down  of  estimates  it  was  reduced  from 
another  item  to  that,  and  that  is  the  amount  we  are  permitted  to  de- 
fend, the  whole  based  on  unit  equipment  as  approved. 

Mr.  Cramton.  But  this  item  may  be  reduced  to 

Col.  Culver.  $161,614.51.  We  explain  the  peculiarity  of  this  in- 
duction in  this  matter.  The  units  ordinarily  cost  $880  each,  but 
you  get  into  the  lighter-than-air  class  and  the  units  cost  $3,00(> 

Mr.  Cramton.  This  is  equipment,  Colonel,  not  intended  for  par- 
ticular posts,  schools,  and  fields,  but  for  attaching  to  new  air  crart. 

Col.  tuL\T.R.  No,  sir;  this  is  entirely  ground  equipment  for  fiel<! 
use. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Accompanying  new  air  craft  eauipment.  I  will 
say  this,  I  am  entirely  m  the  dark  as  to  what  tne  Air  Service  is 
going  to  do  with  this  $248,000  of  new  telephone  equipment.  Are  not 
all  of  your  fields  and  units  equipped  now? 

Col.  Culver.  Yes,  sir;  the  Signal  Corps  handles  the  telephone 
and  telegraph  equipment  of  the  fields  and  units  as  long  as  they  are 
at  the  permanent  fields  or  stations. 

Mr.  Cramton.  You  do  not  attach  a  wire  telephone  to  the  air  shipf 

Col.  CoA-ER.  No,  sir.  This  is  all  ground  equipment.  We  will  say. 
an  expeditionary  force,  be  it  one  of  peace  or  of  war,  requires  ground 
communications  in  the  field.  That  is  wheVe  this  e(]uipment  is  to  l)e 
used  entirely,  and  it  is  for  connecting  up  the  different  camps  and  the 
parts  of  airdromes  in  the  field,  in  the  different  Air  Se^^•ice  he«<l- 
quarters,  within  their  activities. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Is  it  buying  up  equipment  for  possible  emergency  ? 

Col.  CrL\'ER.  It  is,  to  a  certain  extent ;  yes,  sir.  The  Signal  (\>rps 
may  have  this  in  stock.  When  we  get  equipment  from  the  Signal 
Corps,  a  change  of  funds  takes  place  from  cme  department  to  the 
other. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Is  it  equipment  generally  that  the  Signal  Corps  ha^ 
in  stock  i 

(xen.  Squier.  We  have  not  provided  for  it  all.  He  means  that  in 
the  reservoir  of  equipment  we  may  likely  have  some  to  loan  them. 
This  whole  business  has  always  l>een  by  transfer  of  funds.  Yon  mh\ 
thev  ask  for  what  they  need.  We  might  have  a  reservoir  from  whirh 
to  till  it,  but  we  would  have  to  fill  it  up  again,  so  that  we  couM  iu»t 
promise  that  we  would  have  it.    We  might  have  it. 

item    for  training    PURPOBEfl. 

Mr.  Cramton.  What  part  of  that  will  l)e  necessary  for  your  train- 
ing  purposes  for  the  fiscal  year  192*2  i 

(\>l.  Ci'LVRR.  For  training  puri>oM»s  within  the  m*1uk>1s  alone  iin<t 
allowing  nothing  for  the  air  trcKips  when  ordere<l  into  the  fieM,  il 
>\ouid  be  $6,16(). 
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Mr.  CRAarroN.  I  think  that  I  will  ask,  Colonel,  that  you  put  into 
the  record  this  statement,  the  substance  of  it,  which  will  give  some- 
thiurr  of  the  itemization. 

(The  statement  follows:) 

The  acctiinimiiying  chart  shows  the  details  of  item  IS,  **Air  Service  teleplioue 
fijienses,"  on  the  detailed  estimate  of  the  Sij?nMl  Corps.  This  estimate  covers 
tieW-wire  telephone  and  telegraph  equipment  for  the  ground  communications  of 
rlip  Air  Service,  not  In  permanent  posts  or  stations,  hut  in  the  field,  in  oi)era- 
'ions  either  in  peace  or  in  war.  Tlie  seventli  line  of  the  chart  ($(5,160)  covers 
i<iuipment  for  scliool  or  in  truction  purporses.  AH  otlier  items  pertain  to  equip- 
Ufnt  for  use  in  field  operations  of  the  -\lr  Service  units  away  from  their  regular 
>tarion'<  or  posts.  The  Signal  Corps  handles  all  wire  telephones  and  telegraphs 
..t  the  regular  i)ennanent  stations  and  posts.  The  regulations  provide,  however, 
liwt  when  troops,  air  or  ground,  go  Into  the  field  the  necessary  field  lines  of 
information  will  be  handled  by  the  Infantry,  within  the  Infantry  brigade;  by 
rhe  Cavalry,  within  the  Cavalry  brigade:  by  the  Field  Artillery,  within  the 
Anillery  brigade :  by  the  Air  Service,  within  its  activities,  etv.  It  provides  also 
flwt  the  Signal  Corps  provide  certain  trunlc  lines,  and  that  the  Air  Service  run 
'iii**s  connecting  tlielr  activities  into  the  t runic  line  .  The  Signal  Corps  has 
"Qli^rvision  over  the  entire  system  of  communications  made  up  of  these  various 
Hlt*nie!its. 

Now.  under  Item  4,  in  the  detailed  estimate  of  the  Signal  Con^s,  we  find 

Signal  equipment  for  organizatons,  for  land  forces,  $3,735,489.86,"  and  "For 
Air  Service.  |ll .626,648.04."  The  item  **  For  land  forces  "  covers  the  equipment 
•r  field  telephones,  camp  switchboards,  and  the  like,  for  the  Infantry,  the  Cav- 
-fry,  the  Field  Artillery,  etc.,  but  does  not  cover  the  corresponding  equipment 
I'l  the  Air  Service.  The  Item  "  For  Air  Service,  $1,626,648.04,"  does  not  cover 
ii*-  mrresponding  field-wire  equipment  for  the  Air  Service.  The  signal  equip- 
n>ent  for  the  Air  Service  is  divided  into  two  parts — radio  equipment  and  field- 
nrp  telephone  and  telegraph  equipment.  The  Item  under  No.  4  for  Air  Service 
f^«ers  the  radio  only.  Item  No.  18  covers  the  field-wire  telephone  and  telegraph 
•<injpinent  for  the  Air  Service  ($248,718.95).  I  have  stated  that  in  rearranging 
•iip  Ah-  Service  estimate  to  bring  It  within  the  $60,000,000  which  the  Air  Service 
i  i»ermitted  to  defend,  item  No.  18  of  the  Signal  Corps  estimate  suffered  a 
^^lurtion  to  $248,719.95,  which  amount  we  are  permitted  to  defend.  I  have 
'i^^  stated  that  tWs  itein  can  be  reduced  still  further  to  $161,534.51  by  reason  of 
>  reduction  of  the  number  of  the  different  tactical  units  in  the  Air  Service  and 
Tm  difference  in  cost  of  this  .standard  equipment  for  the  different  types  of  tactl- 

•1  units.    The  chart  in  detail  by  numbers,  follows: 

Field  icire  telegraph  and  telephone  equijmient  for  Air  Serrice. 


Type  of  unit. 


'  '-.NTVii  ion  squ-uhtBi— corps 

^■^Tvatioii  jiqiiadran— Army 

Ty^nit  sgua/jron 

>t'vk  siuadrm 

'^r^<ciVardmcnt 

Ji^.'  V  1.010  ;iardmeDt f. 

-tKr*;?..  


*'■'*'>-«— ''Oiii*w'rdm<»nt 

yi.vm  fxjmpf.ny 

'»  r -hjp  rrnnpiii V 

U  STTif^  headquarters,  wings  and  groups 
•  *  'lif  Ji«  

5  "T.C  rait^'!!!II!!I 

j^ "'.'.(>  •t^iaas,  ioBZ  dLstance 

;i-/*..o  4af  toa«,  ^oni'o 

rc*i  f.  itaitHtm.  beacon 

*'r^»i»ts  tetteries,  -n  1  panels 

•".^i:  itock  replenishment,  maintenance 

*n  '  TPjaUT 


Number  of 
such  unitf). 


10 
15 
4 
4 
4 
1 
7 
1 
21 
4 

10 
8 
14 
10 
25 
25 


Tnuj. 


Telephone 

and 
telegraph 
per  unit. 


$800,00 
fiOO.OO 

«no  00 

800.00 
wo.  00 
800  00 
800  00 


3, 5  JO.  15 

3,5J0  15 

1,365  00 

8f  0  00 

266.67 


Mainte- 
nance and 
repair  10 
percent. 


$80.00 
80  00 
80.00 
80.00 
80.00 
80.00 
80.00 


354. 02 

354. 02 

136  50 

SO.  00 

26.67 


Total 
telephone 

and 
telegraph 
per  imit. 


$880.00 
880.00 
880  00 
880.00 
880.00 
880  00 
880.00 


3,8<M.  17 

3,804  17 

1.501.50 

880.00 

293. 34 


Total  co«;t, 
telephone 

and 

tele  era  ph 

equipment, 

of  units  of 

this  type. 


«>\  800. 00 
13,200.00 
3.520.00 
3, 520. 00 
3.520  00 
P,<iO  00 
6, 160. 00 


81 .  777.  57 

15. 5^6  68 

13.513.50 

7.040.00 

4,026.76 


161,534.51 
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Mr.  Cramton.  Is  there  anything  further  that  you  want  to  say 
with  regard  to  the  estimates  here  for  the  Air  Service  ? 

Gen.  Squier,  Col.  Mauborgne  is  in  charge  of  the  research  and  de- 
velopment, and  will  handle  those  items. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Then  we  will  just  leave  that. 

Gen.  Squier.  I  think  we  have  already  passed  that. 

Mr.  Cramton.  I  think  we  will  defer  tnat.  We  are  going  to  take 
it  up  after  we  get  through  these  other  items.  Is  there  anything  fur- 
ther ? 

Gen.  Squier.  Item  3  I  will  take  up  at  another  time. 

Gen.  Lord.  I  might  put  into  the  record  at  this  point  that  i\>l. 
Culver,  the  witness,  is  one  of  the  pioneers  in  working  out  this  wind- 
less or  radio  telegraph,  and  playea  a  very  important  part  in  the  de- 
velopment of  this  as  a  Signal  Corps.officers. 

Col.  Culver.  I  might  modify  that  a  little.  I  do  not  claim  any 
credit  for  the  invention  of  the  radio  telegi'aph  or  telephone.  I  never 
have.  My  part  has  been  the  application  of  ground  radio  apparatn> 
to  the  air,  and  the  development  of  advanced  aerial  tactics  ma!de  pos- 
sible by  the  use  of  air  radio..  I  have  carried  on  much  of  the  air 
work  in  person.    That  is  where  I  fit  into  the  game. 

Gen.  Squier.  Now  that  the  subject  has  come  up,  I  would  like  to 
couple  my  sentiments  with  Gen.  Lord's.  This  officer  was  in  my 
corps  in  the  days  when  we  had  the  Air  Sei-vice,  and  he  has  always 
l)een  most  progressive  in  the  evolution  of  radio  with  respect  to  the  Air 
Service — day  by  day  working  hand  in  hand  in  connection  with  the 
evolution  of  the  new  service — and  we  are  fortunate  in  having  him  in 
the  Air  Service  as  a  liaison  officers. 

Mr.  Cramton.  We  all  know  that  yon  can  speak  with  authority  on 
that  subject. 

COMMON  SUPPLIES  CHARGEABLE  TO  SIGNAL  CORPS  FUNDS. 

(ten.  Squier.  No.  19  is  next,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  Cramton  (reading) : 

Siii)pll<»s  coiniiifH)  to  two  or  iin>rp  hiin  nils  jn'«i|K*rly  (•!iHr;:»*n1i1o  nu'iiii)«>i   S  .: 
(\»r|)s  fuiuls.  Ji;i27.:W(J/J4. 


[>*•• . 


(leu.  Squier,  Under  this  heading  are  im^luded  those  supplies  u> 
or  issued  by  the  Signal  Corps,  which,  under  existing  regulation^, 
have  been  classified  as  general  supplies,  on  account  of  l)eing  couinion 
to  two  or  more  buiTaus,  but  which  are  secured  by  alloting  fun«N 
to  the  Quartermaster  General  to  cover  the  purchase  pri(v  then^of. 
Cnder  this  heading  would  be  classed  such  items  as  cordage,  lum- 
ber, and  commercial  hardware.  The  figures  are  based  on  the  in»- 
quirements  for  these  items  for  the  past  two*vears.  which  is  the  €»fily 
reliable  basis  available  for  this  purpose,  ^fo  detailed  estimate  t^iii 
be  furnished,  due  to  the  fact  that  there  may  l)e  considerable  variation 
from  year  to  year  in  the  various  components  which  go  to  make  ii|» 
the  total.  As  the  total  is  comparatively  constant,  however,  it  i*- 
thought  that  an  arbitrary'  division  is  not  neces>arj\  This  item  i- 
somewhat  dependent  ui>on  the  size  of  the  Army,  but  really  is  affe(*t«'' ' 
more  by  the  internal  activities  of  the  various  units  which  have  ii>*'i 
for  .such  items.  That,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  according  to  the  niHntr, 
Certain  items,  such  as  luml)er,  cordage,  hardware,  and  things  t)i:iti 
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aU  the  departments  use  or  two  or  more  departments  use,  and  we  have 
to  pay  for  the  part  that  we  use  by  transfer  of  funds.  All  this  is  pro- 
cured by  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  but  the  money  is  paid  out  by 
the  Signal  Corps. 

Capt.  Ai^BRO.  And  this  is  a  new  item  in  the  Signal  Corps  appro- 
priation. 

Gen.  Squier.  We  get  the  money  and  transfer  the  funds. 

Mr.  Cramton,  Is  there  any  basis  for  comparison  ? 

Capt.  Albro.  This  is  the  estimate  of  what  the  quartermaster  has 
furnished  us. 

Gen.  Squier.  We  have  had  no  experience  with  that  as  yet. 

Mr.  Cramton.  I  suppose  in  preparing  the  figures  that  Chairman 
Anthony  requested,  as  to  the  possible  reduction  of  figures  in  the  event 
that  the  limit  of  175,000  is  fixed  for  the  Army,  you  will  give  atten- 
tion to  that. 

Gen.  Squier.  We  have  done  that.  I  have  said  in  principle  that  we 
^n  not  reduce  like  other  people,  because  we  have  to  have  the  same 
equipment  regardless  of  the  size  of  the  divisions. 

TELEPHONE   EXPENSES    FOR    RECHUITINO    DISTRICTS. 

Mr.  Cramton.  The  next  is  "Telephone  expenses  for  recruiting 
districts,  $67,918." 

Gen.  Squier.  This  item  which  was  inserted  at  the  request  of  the 
office  of  The  Adjutant  General  has  upon  examination  been  found  to 
be  a  duplication,  as  it  is  already  contamied  in  item  8  above,  and  it  can 
therefore  be  eliminated  from  further  consideration. 

Mr.  Cramton.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  the  committee  to 
concur  on  that.    Corps  ]ieadquarter  radio  station  has  been  eliminated  ? 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cramton.  You  have  nothing  to  suggest  on  that  ? 

Gen.  Squier.  No. 

KADIO  flTATIONS  AT  COAST  ARTILLERY  POSTS — ^ELIMINATION  OF  ESTIMATE. 

Mr.  Cramton  reading : 

Radio  Ktations  at  Coast  Artillery  posts,  $212,243.74. 

Capt.  Albro.  It  is  requested  that  this  item  be  eliminated,  because 
after  conference  with  the  Coast  Artillery  it  has  been  deemed  that  this 
constitutes  a  proper  charge  against  the  appropriation  for  fortifica- 
tions, and  the  item  is  being  included  in  that  bill  in  reduced  amount. 

f  Jen.  Squier.  It  is  a  question,  Mr.  Cramton,  as  to  whether  or  not  a 
permanent  field  station  at  a  fort  is  a  fortification  or  not.  It  is  just  a 
me  point  whether  it  belongs  over  there  or  here. 

MOBILE  RADIO  STATION  FOR  COAST  ARTILLERY  BRIGADE. 

Mr.  Cramton  (reading) : 

Mobile  radio  station  for  Coast  Artillery  brigades,  $169,7»4.99. 
(ren.  Squier.  Col.  Mauborgne  is  in  charge  of  that. 

27478—21 14 
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SHORTAGE  OF  EQUIPMENT. 

Maj.  Mauborwne.  I  should  like  to  say  that  I  have  prepared  a  state- 
ment regarding  the  shortage  in  equipment,  which  consists  in  the  matter 
of  equipment  for  heavy  artillery  brigades,  including  motorized  and 
railway  artillery.  The  present  tables  of  equipment  contemplate  the 
supplying  by  the  Signal  Corps  to  these  organizations  of — 

22  charging  sets $11,594 

25  radio  trucks 120,500 

17  radio  telegraph  and  telephone  sets 51,000 

43  radio  telegraph  and  telephone  sets 34, 400 

18  radio  trailers,  at  a  total  cost  of 32.400 

making  a  grand  total  of  $249,894  worth  of  apparatus  which  the  Signal 
Corps  IS  supposed  to  supply  to  this  organization. 

If  this  equipment  is  to  be  placed  in  production  the  money  is  neces- 
sary.   The  organizations  are  m  existence. 

TRUCKS. 

With  reference  to  this  item  of  the  SC^R--124  radio  operating  truck> 
it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  cost  of  $4,120  each  includes  a  reimbursement 
to  the  Motor  Transport  Corps  for  the  price  of  the  chassis  at  approxi- 
mately $2,720  apiece.  It  is  believed  that  25  chassis  of  suitable  tyi)e 
for  these  vehicles  should  be  furnished  to  the  Signal  Corps  without 
reimbursement,  saving  a  total  of  $68,000. 

'  I  invite  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  item  as  laid  down  in  the 
bill  is  cut  to  $169,794.99,  and  making  a  deduction  of  this  $68JKy>  in 
case  we  can  get  the  chassis  from  the  Transport  without  charge,  there 
will  still  be  a  shortage  of  $12,099.01  from  the  item  as  it  appears  in 
this  bill.  The  situation  during  the  past  year  and  a  half  has  oeen  tliat 
under  some  regiUation,  about  which  I  know  very  little,  which  un- 
doubtedly (ien.  Ix)rd  can  tell  us  al>out,  in  accordance  with  whicli  we 
reimburse  Motor  Transport  for  all  chassis  or  vehicles  on  which  we 
build  bodies,  and  it  l(K)ks  as  though  somebody  might  have  enough  in 
stock  to  supply  us  without  cost.  But  we  have  no  knowle<lge  ui>on 
which  to  base  such  a  statement. 

Mr.  Cramton.  How  much  is  the  expenditure  for  the  current  year  f 

Maj.  Maihor<5Ne.  On  which  item,  sir? 

Mr.  C^H-\MTox.  This  item. 

Maj.  Maiborgne.  None  at  all. 

Mr.  Cramton.  What  would  happen  if  there  was  none  next  year  f 

Maj.  Mai'borone.  Well,  sir,  there  would  l)e  no  communicaticm  \w- 
tween  the  railway  and  the  heavy  artillery  units  and  the  airplane> 
and  no  opportunity  for  use  in  the  matter  of  fire  control. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Does  this  complete  the  equipment  if  you  receive  the 
item  asked  for  here  ? 

Maj.  Mauborone.  No,  sir;  there  will  be  a  shortage  of  $12,099.01. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Is  it  necessary  to  secure  complete  equipment  in  the 
one  year? 

Aiaj.  Maubobone.  Absolutely,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramtcin.  \Miv? 

Maj.  Maiborgne.  These  big  gims  dei>end  for  their  eye«  antl  ihf^r 
firing  <lata  upon  the  Air  Service.  They  fire  at  extremely  lone  ranch's- 
This  long  range  of  communication  l)etween  the  airplane  amlthe  hat- 
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teries  on  the  ground,  either  railway  artillery  or  the  motorized  ar- 
tillery, the  155's,  can  only  be  covered  by  radio  sets  not  now  in  ex- 
istence; in  fact,  the  ones  proposed  here.  In  this  connection  I  would 
like  to  say  that  one  of  the  sets  desired  here  was  just  recently  tested 
and  has  a  radio  range  of  400  miles  between  similar  stations. 

STANDARDIZATION   OF  EQUIPMENT. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Has  this  equipment  become  standardized  ? 

Maj.  Mauborgne.  It  is  now  in  the  development  stage.  These 
models,  soap-box  models  so  to  speak,  consist  of  working  models,  and 
we  want  to  go  into  production. 

Mr.  Cramton.  If  we  should  completely  equip  this  year,  in  about 
two  years  would  we  need  to  supplant  with  more  advanced  equip- 
ment? , 

iiaj.  Mauborgne.  The  present  equipment  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  Air  Service  and  ground  troops  has  now  been  in  operation  for 
three  years  or  three  and  a  half  years.  This  equipment  would  not  be 
changed  very  likely  until  the  range  of  the  guns  is  changed,  which 
would  make  a  greater  range  of  communication  necessary. 

Mr.  Cramton.  The  next  items  apparently  are  in  the  desirable  but 
not  essential  class,  "  Betterment  or  Alaskan  radio  system  (one-third 
total  project),  $250,000,"  and  ''New  radio  stations  in  Alaska, 
«200,000.» 

RADIO  EQUIPMENT  FOR  TANKS. 

Gen.  Squier.  Those  have  been  eliminated.  The  next  is  "Radio 
equipment  for  tanks,"  unless  the  committee  wants  to  restore  this 
other  item.  Everybody  is  going  to  be  on  our  necks  and  will  want 
those  stations. 

Capt.  Albro.  We  have  letters  on  file,  petitions,  and  everything  else, 
l^ut  we  have  left  this  item  out  because  we  want  to  keep  the  cost  down 
for  the  year  1922. 

Mr.  Cramton.  In  the  idea  of  keeping  down  new  equipment  as 
much  as  possible? 

^ien.  Squier.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cramton   (reading).  "Radio  equipment  for  tanks,  $10,000." 

<ien.  Squier.  This  item  was  originally  submitted  to  the  Signal 
^orps  by  the  Chief  of  Infantry  asking  for  $75,000.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  Signal  t  orps,  there  will  be  required  but  $10,000  of  this  item.as 
an  absolute  necessity.  This  is  based  upon  the  table  of  equipment, 
which  applies  to  the  Tank  Corps,  the  inventory  of  the  stock  on 
hand,  and  possible  substitutions  of  stock  apparatus  for  some  that 
has  been  i^equisitioned,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  believed  developmental 
work  should  be  carried  out  still  further  before  authorizing^  the  equip- 
ment of  the  tanks  with  any  radio  or  other  sets  which  are  not  in 
st^xk  but  require  purchase.  In  other  words,  the  tank  starts  off  across 
the  field  of  action.  The  set  inside  is  surrounded  with  metal  and  it 
i>  difficult  to  get  any  radio  to  work  at  all.  The  development  of  the 
tjink  radio  set  is  in  a  kind  of  fluid  condition  and  .we  do  not  feel  justi- 
fied in  asking  for  the  original  estimate.  We  think  $10,000  is  enough, 
^^e  probablv  ^vill  not  fret  very  far,  but  we  will  do  something. 
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Mr.  C'ramton.  Now,  the  items  that  we  passed  over  and  on  which 
the  Air  Service  would  like  to  be  heard. 

Gen.  SgriER.  We  are  prepared  to  take  that  up  now. 

Mr.  Cramtox.  Is  there  anything  further,  General,  that  you  want 
to  say  on  these  estimates  that  we  have  passed  over? 

(len.  Sqi'ier.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  anything,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. We  have  made  a  special  point  to  carefully  study  these  items. 
Capt.  Albro  is  in  charge  of  the  finances,  and  it  is  my  instruction  that 
year*  in  and  year  out  he  shall  study  appropriations.  We  do  not 
study  them  just  a  few  days  before  coming  here.  It  is  his  job  con- 
tinuously, the  leading  work  of  his  office,  which  pertains  to  every 
month  of  the  year,  and  he  is  prepared  in  much  greater  detail  than 
I  am,  of  course,  to  furnish  this  committee  with  anything  it  may 
require  in  the  way  of  details.  If  he  has  not  got  what  you  want  we 
will  see  that  he  does  get  it. 

CLEAN-UP  work. 

Mr.  CRA>nx)N.  This  item  in  the  general  analysis  of  the  Army  esti- 
mates, $173,487.68  in  the  clean-up  classes.  Could  you  put  into  the 
record  a  statement  showing  how  that  item  is  made  up? 

Capt.  Albro,  That  has  been  done  already,  Mr.  Cramton,  in  the 
letter  as  submitted  to  the  Chief  of  Finance,  showing  that  it  pertains 
to  items  1,  7,  8,  and  10,  exclusively.  I  think  that  the  best  thing  to 
do  would  l)e  to  put  this  letter  into  the  record.  With  your  permission 
we  will  dp  that. 

Mr.  Cramton.  All  right. 

(The  letter  follows:) 

NOVKMRKR  27,  19151 

Office  Chief  Signal  iMflcer  of  the  Army. 

<>fflc*e  (Milef  of  Finance,  room  3014,  Munitions  Building. 

Approved  estUnate,  Signal  Service  of  the  Army,  1922. 

1.  In  arc*t>rdani*e  with  letter  from  tlie  Adjutant  General,  dateil  Novemlier  '3K 
1020,  oopy  of  which  Is  attacheii  hereto,  the  following  report  is  snhmittetl. 

2.  Attached  lierewlth  Is  an  analysis  of  the  approved  estimate.  Signal  StTtU^e 
of  the  Army.  1922.  which,  in  act-ordance  with  the  letter  referrwl  to.  «<Rti  !«•• 
claMMlfleil  as  follows: 

(a)  Amount  for  cleaning  up  war  work:  On  account  of  the  extreme  fluldlt} 
of  Signal  Corps  activities.  It  is  difficult  to  state  what  portion  of  Items  1.  7,  an* I 
8  pertain  to  this  item,  hut  it  Is  thought  that  5  per  cent  Is  a  conservative  esti- 
mate. All  of  item  10  practically  pertains  to  this  classi flea t Ion.  This,  tlierefnn* 
can  l)e  tabulated  as  follows: 

Iteml $69.940.»» 

Item? - 9,23».44 

ltem«..    -_ ._   - 73,089.57 

ItemlO_ _.. _. -  21.224.37 


Total. --    -   -   .-..    ---    -—  173,487.«R 

The  above  total  represents  the  Signal  <*orps  estimate  as  to  that  |M»rti«»n  i»f 
Its  approved  estimate,  whirh  pertains  to  cleaning  up  war  work. 

(M  Amtmnt  fi»r  quasl-nillltnrj-  work:  N<»  |>f»rtlon  <»f  the  estimate  for  Sljnml 
Service  of  the  .\rray  pertains  ti>  this  Item.  However,  tlie  Item  of  •*  Wasldnin<»" 
Alaska  military  cable  and  telegraph  system  **  can  be  classed  wliolly  as  qiia^i 
military  work,  and  thU  ani<»unts  to  $212,434. 

(r)   As  tn  the  iinioiinf  for  4«<»nstiini  or  niMivariable  (tMniMinents  {NTtalnIn;:  *•• 
norniiii    military    reqiilh»nieiits  of   fhe    Iletnilar    KMabllshnient,   pra'^tlniV-x    .h: 
the  Items  In  the  approvi»il  estimate  t-ome  under  this  head,  with  tht»  ex««iiitloii  ..' 
thos«»  hieiitloniMl  lUHler  «.  al»«»ve  and  $*J12.24;i74  of  Item  2.  $1.U2«.<UK.m  of  Iumh  4 
•ind  nil  of  ltd. I  IS.     The  latter  ihre«»  make  a  total  of  *2.(»S7.tni.7:i,  which  wN- 
added   lo  the  sum   llstc*!   nntler  «,  aN»ve.  nnd   subtrartwl   from   tlie  a|i»n»w».i 
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total  leaves  a  balance  of  $8,436,500.50,  whif*h  can  be  classed  as  a  constant  non- 
variable  coinponent. 

('/)  The  exception  mentioned  under  c,  above,  namely,  $2,087,611.73,  was  eub- 
mitti^l  by  Air  Service  for  inclusion  in  Mio  Signal  Corps  estimate,  and  in  its 
original  form  anionnte<l  to  $3,604,196.97.  As  the  approved  amount  is  but  60 
fvr  cent  of  the  submitted  amount,  this  office  presumes  that  this  reduction 
has  plrtc-ed  the  figures  at  a  minimum  amount,  which  can  in  all  probnbillty  be 
considered  a  cimstant.  which  will  have  to  be  Increased  If  the  proposed  Air  Serv- 
Icf  projo-am  is  carried  out. 

i  The  recapitnlation  would  be  as  follows  for  Signal  Service  of  the  Army,  1922 : 

na?s  a $173.  487.  6S 

Class  b 

Class  c 8,  436,  500.  59 

Class  d - 2, 087,  6n.  73 

Total 10,  697.  600.  00 

it  beinj;  understood  that  class  d  as  listed  is  now  questionable  ns  to  whetlier  or 
not  It  should  be  eliminated  and  included  in  class  c. 

4.  The  recapitulation   for  Washington- Alaska   military  cable  and   telegraph 
^S^cm  would  show  same  to  be  all  class  b. 
By  authority  of  the  (Thief  Signal  Officer : 

A.  Bliss  Alhro, 
Captain,  Signal  Corps,  Finnnce  Officer. 

Capt.  Albro.  The  point  is  that  the  Signal  Corps  has  practically  no 
clean-up  work.  Item  1,  some  of  our  personnel  in  the  telephone  service 
are  helping  the  other  departments  clean  up.  Item  7,  a  little  bit  of  that 
b  cleaning  up  some  of  the  back  files.  No.  8  is  for  current  telephone 
and  telegraph  service.  Some  of  the  telephone  service  is  used  for 
cleaning  up. 

Gen.  Squier.  Here  are  some  data  on  one  of  these  items.  In  order 
to  save  time,  if  you  will  allow  me,  I  will  insert  a  statement. 

Mr.  Cramton.  All  right. 

Gen.  Squter.  This  is  a  complete  analysis  of  item  2. 

Mr.  Cramton.  The  Air  Service,  item  2  ? 

Col.  Culver.  Maj.  Mauborgne  has  charge  of  the  development  for 
all  services. 


ENGINEERING  AND  RESEARCH  WORK  FOR  AIR  SERVICE 


Zt» 


Mr.  Cramton.  "  Engineering  and  research  work  for  Air  Service, 
^^2.243.74." 

Maj.  MAtTBORONE.  I  did  not  know  that  you  were  going  to  give  me  a 
•"hance  to  say  a  word.    That  is  covered  in  the  paper  just  submitted. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 

^''►r  the  parehase  of  precision  instruments,  machines,  hand  tools,  wire, 
l»rasH,  steel,  insulating  material,  etc.,  electrical  power  and  gas  used  in 
^ he  construe tW>n  of  models,  research  work,  and  the  testing  of  equipment 
at  the  Signal  Corps  laboratory,  1710  Pennsylvania  Avenue  XW.,  city___  $8,400 

iunTovenient  of  i)ortabIe  field  telephones 4.  2.50 

Ininrovenjent  of  flehf  telephone  switchboards 4,2.50 

I>»*veloproent  of  primary  batteries 1,275 

^^'lopnaent  and  improvement  of  cipher  device 850 

Imprnvement  of  pack-wire  cart 2.  125 

f'^v^^lopuient  f»f  system  of  automatV'  fire  control  for  Coast  Artillery 12,  750 

hiVHjctigatioii.  test,  and  development  of  portable  duplex  telegraph  circuits 

for  ^Tiperpositlon  of  telephone  lines 1.  700 

IVTPiopiDent  of  method  for  application  of  cipher  printing  telegrai>h  to 
^^\\<i  telpgraph  i'pparatns 4.2.50 

ToUl 34,850 
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For  the  purchase  of  such  materials,  tools,  supplies.  «ii(l  euKin^erinj;  services  as 
can  not  be  provided  by  the  Military  EstabllshuientSj  and  have  to  be  secunvl  from 
outside  agencies,  and  for  the  purchase  of  materinls,  supplies,  and  IncidentHi  ex- 
penses Involved  Xn  the  development,  deslffu.  and  construction  of  exiterlmekital 
models  In  the  radio  laboratories,  for  units  of  the  Army  other  than  the  Air 
Service,  $169,150. 

The  following  is  an  estimate  of  the  developments  to  come  under  this  to  al  In 
detailed  form: 

Development  of  gas  engine  auxiliary  for  cavalry  pack  set $4. 2."iO 

Ground  radio  telegraph  set,  capable  of  being  packed,  designe<l  for 
communication  with  corps  observation  planes;   telephone  ninge  30 

miles;  telegraph  range  50-90  miles 2,550 

Radio  oi)erating  trucks  and  trailers,  improvement  in  details  of 4,250 

Improvement  of  later  type  loop  sets 2.550 

Improvement  and  further  development  of  l(M)p  radio  "elephone  set 4, 25<» 

Pevelopment  of  various  types  of  amplifiers  for  goniometrlc  work  of 
Military   Intelligence  Intercept  stations  and  Coast  Artillery  gonio- 

me  rlc  stations 2, 55<> 

Development  of  a  radio  system  for  automatic  transmission  of  range 

finding  data  for  ("oast  Artillery  stations 4.25<» 

Development  of  wired  radio  cable  systems,  particularly  for  use  of  (>iast 

Artillery 21, 25<» 

Testing  and  standardization  of  lead  storage  batteries :. 2, 550 

Development  and  testing  of  portable  charging  sets 8, 50o 

For  s[)eclal  research  problems  in  radio  intercommunication,  submarine, 
and  other  forms  of  electrical  communica^i#o,  for  which  the  Bureau 
of  Standards  already  has  competent  special^ts  and  on  which  prob- 
lems it  would  not  be  profitable  for  the  Signal  Corps  to  employ  like 
specialists  (this  money  to  be  expended  by  the  Bureau  of  Standarrls 

on  special  problems  assigned  by  the  Signal  Corps) 21,25i> 

Development  of  si)eclal  vacuum  tul)es  for  transmitting  and  receiving.     42.  5<n» 

Development  of  amplifiers  and  external  heterodyne  for  same 4.  25<» 

Development  of  dire<'tion  finders  for  Intercept  work  and  for  the  8|)eclal 

work  of  the  Coast  Artillery 8,500 

Development  of  static  elimination  devices 8, 5<^«i 

Investigation  Into  various  methods  of  telephone  modulation 2.550 

Investigation  and  further  development  of  resonance  wave  coll  trans- 
mitters and  receivers  and  direction  finders 4.250 

Development  of  gasoline  engines  for  various  radio  purposes 7. 4sn 

For  the  development  of  sciTet  signaling  systems  Involving  light  wave 

transndtters  and  radio  receivers 4.  25i» 

Development  of  tank  radio  combined  telephone  and  telegraph  set 8, 5<w» 

Improvement  of  cavalry  mounted  receiving  set--   ITo 

Total l«0.ir.«» 

For  the  purchase  of  such  materials,  tools,  supplies,  and  enpine<T- 
inp  services  as  ran  not  l>e  provided  by  the  military'  estaldishment'* 
and  have  to  be  secured  from  outside  agencies,  or  for  the  purchast*  o( 
materials,  tools,  supplies,  and  incidental  expenses  involved  in  the  de- 
velopment, design,  and  constniction  of  experimental  models  in  tin* 
Signal  Corps  radio  laboratories  for  the  Air  Service,  $'il2,243.74. 

This  total  is  covered  in  itemized  form  as  follows : 

For  iniprovemiMits  In  airplane  dlre<»t Ion  finders.       .    ._   _     ♦  S5. «»»» 

For  dupU'x  radio  transmission  «n  aln^lanw  ..  _     H>.<"»» 

For  the  development  and  pnHluctlon  of  nimlels  of  three  tyi>es  of  ain>lnne 
radio  transmitting  and  receiving  sets,  as  f(»llows: 

Short-range  set- --  1<K«»«' 

Medium-range  set 10.««i> 

Umg-range   set l5.iKin 

Investigation  and  production  of  varions  types  of  air  ftans  and  atr-fin 
generators  for  various  types  of  airplanes 3,  j«li» 
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Development  of  remote  control  for  airplane  telegraph  and  telephone 
$iets-__.r. $10,000 

r>eveIopment  of  hiph-frequency  amplifiers  for  airplanes  suitable  for 
short  wavelen^hs 5, 000 

Improvement  of  methods  for  obtaining  power  for  generators  of  airplane 
sets  direct  from  engine  or  airplane 15,000 

Further  development  in  the  problem  of  the  use  of  fixed  anteima  on 
airplanes  and  radio  sets  suitable  for  their  use 10,000 

iH'velopment  of  radio  methods  to  enable  airplanes  to  locate  landing 
iSelds t. 25.  000 

Development  of  secret  light  methods  to  enable  airplanes  to  locate  land- 
ing fields  at  night 3, 000 

Development  of  navigating  and  direction-finding  sets  for  Installation 
on  aircraft 10, 000 

Development  of  special  loop  direction-finding  sets  for  Air  Service *_      5, 000 

Deve!(H?ment  of  resonance  wave  coll  altitude  and  direction  finders  for 
i»e  on  airplanes  and  on  ground 5,000 

For  the  development  of  new  types  of  telephone  noise-proof  throat  trans- 
mitters         5,000 

For  the  development  of  new  types  of  telephone  receivers  to  fit  in  op- 
erator's helmets ; 1, 000 

For  the  development  of  new  types  of  helmets  for  radio  operators  on 
airplanes 5, 000 

Kf»r  the  development  of  Interphone  sets  for  Intercommunication  between 
members  of  airplane  and  airship  crews 2,000 

For  the  Improvement  of  field  radio  operating  and  repair  units 5, 000 

Fur  the  procirement,  testing,  and  remodeling  of  samples  of  foreign  air- 
craft radio  equipment 15,000 

For  the  development  of  special  airship  long-range  telephone  and  tele- 
graph sets . 25, 000 

Ht  the  development  of  miscellaneous  airplane  and  observation  balloon 
radio  equipment  not  covered  by  above 22,243 

Total  for  aircraft  radio 212,243 

For  the  upkeep  of  buildings,  heat,  and  light  at  the  radio  laboratories, 
Camp  Alfred  Vail,  Little  Silver,  N.  J 42,  500 

For  the  purchase  of  laboratory  equipment  and  Installation  of  same  at 
the  Signal  Corps  radio  laboratory,  McCook  Field,  Dayton,  Ohio 8, 192 

Total  for  all  development  and  research  work  on  Signal  apparatus 
of  all  classes -. 466,936 

Gen.  Squter.  It  is  just  exactly  what  he  would  sav.  onlv  ho  rrvcfai, 
lized  it  before  he  came  down  here. 
Mr.  Cramton.  Does  that  cover  all  f 

SIGNAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  ORGANIZATIONS,  FOR  LAND  FORCES. 

Maj.  Maubobgne.  I  think  Col.  Culver  covered  the  item  under  4, 
"Signal  equipment  for  organizations  for  Air  Service,  $1,626,648.04. 
ilr.  Cramton.  Then,  I  will  ask  you  to  put  that  in  also. 
(The  statement  follows:) 
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Mr.  Cramton.  Is  there  any  statement  that  you  want  to  make  on 
that? 

CoL  Culver.  This  chart  is  made  up  from  the  approved  unit  equip- 
ment tables  for  units  of  the  Air  Service,  to  fit  the  air  program  as 
presented  to  Congress.  It  pertains  to  item  No.  4  of  the  Signal  Corps 
estimate,  signal  equipment  for  organizations,  subitem  "  For  Air 
Service." 

Mr.  Cramton.  Of  course,  this  item  will  depend  largely  upon  the 
treatment  given  the  items  for  expansion  of  the  Air  Service  ? 

Col.  Culver.  Yes,  sir.  This  schedule  includes  new  equipment ;  that 
is,  modem  equipment  supplanting  some  of  the  equipment  left  over 
from  the  war.  It  is  not  desired,  however,  to  purchase  complete 
ei)uipment  of  the  new  types  for  the  Air  Service  on  account  or  the 
time  required  to  produce  new  sets  and  the  necessity  for  making  a 
'hange  like  that  with  considerable  caution.  Now,  in  the  last  item 
Tou  will  see  a  deduction  amounting  to  $1,045,041.29.  This  deduction 
i>  made  up  of  the  following  items:  (a)  Stock  on  hand,  usable^  with 
modem  equipment,  $450,101.78;  (b)  another  item,  deductng  50  per 
cent  of  the  cost  of  the  modem  sets,  as  it  is  impracticable  to  supply 
more  than  this  during  the  fiscal  year  1922,  $299,202.93;  (c)  obsolete 
equipment  to  be  retained  in  service  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  50 
per  cent  in  the  supply  of  modem  equipment,  $293,736.59,  making  a 
total  deduction  of  $1,045,041.29,  which  is  the  item  appearing  just 
above  the  bottom  figure.  We  are  leaving  the  net  estimate  accord- 
ing to  the  tables  $1,998,635.93.  However,  we  are  permitted  to  de- 
fend only  $1,626,648.04. 

Mr.  Cramton.  This  is  about  $300,000  less  than  you  consider  en- 
tirely essential  for  your  program  ? 

Col.  Culver.  Yes,  sir ;  including  about  50  per  cent  supplv  of  equip- 
ment. What  is  done  to  the  air  program  will,  of  course,  affect 

Mr.  Cramton.  The  units,  of  course. 

Xow,  is  there  anything  lurther  on  item  4,  "  Signal  equipment  for 
or^nizations :  For  the  land  forces  "  ? 

Capt.  Albro.  Yes,  sir;  we  would  like  to  submit  this  tabulation, 
^hich  shows  the  present  strength  of  the  Army  by  organizations,  re- 
gardless of  the  number  of  men  that  constitute  those  organizations, 
•i^tin^  the  total  signal  sunplies  required  to  initially  equip  and  main- 
tain them  for  one  year.  From  this  amount  there  has  been  subtracted 
the  amount  now  on  hand,  leaving  the  amount  needed  for  1922,  which 
amounts  to  $7,14:9,946.53.  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  fact 
^hat  this  amount  has  been  reduced  by  force  of  circumstances  to 
^^.803.407.86. 
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(The  statement  follows:) 


7  divisions , 

1  tank  corps 

Coast  Artillery  Corps  (3  brigades) 

17  Cavalry  rei^ments 

35  Infantry  redments , 

1  Artillery  brigade , 

3  Artillery  reeiments,  75  mm 

2  Artillery  reciiments,  155  mm , 

4  field  signal  battalions 

5  teleJ^^anh  ba^tali(His , 

Photosraphic  eqiiinment  for  10  field  signal  battalions 

Pigeon  equipment  for  7  divisions ' 

Equipment  "B."  for  training  purposes  for  field  signal  battalions  and  tele- 
graph battalions 

28  balloon  companies 


For  Initial 

equipment 

and 

maintenance. 


12,939, 
131, 
665, 
299, 
877, 
172, 

Ml. 
131, 
328, 
214, 
35, 
18. 


779.64 
000.16 
121.66 
091.71 
060.10 
640.73 
809.64 
363.22 
266.00 
730.30 
028.00 
063.32 


Needed  for 
1922. 


22,631.44 
188.534.36 


11,656,725.7^ 
131,060.  H 
355, 25s.  M 
152. 1.V..  M 

\m,mv\ 

107, 4.M  111 
23.>Cv«»  »'7 

197,3.)9  :J 
191.1W.11 

S.'i.OiH  III 
Hi.  Oil  1 

124.573  2^ 


Total 6, 163, 180. 28  I    3. 244.«iM',  ^1 


NATIONAL  GUARD. 


16  divisions 

Photographic  equipment  for  16  field  signal  battalions. 

Pigeon  equipment  for  16  divisions 

Equipment  '<  B,"  for  16  field  signal  battalions 


Total 

Grand  total . 


6.719,496.22  ' 
56,044.80  , 
36,716.16  ' 
25,607.12  1 


3,7SH.««)1  f«l 

3fi.71«)  I'l 
25.*iT  J  J 


6, 837,954. 30       3, 90R,  r/»  H 


13,001, 134. 5«       7,H9.VMnV 


Mr.  Cramton.  Is  that  all? 
Capt.  Albko.  Yes,  sir. 


WASHINGTON-AI^SKA  CABLE  LINES. 

Mr.  Cramton.  This  other  atein«  does  that  come  iimler  your  Wji>I. 
ington- Alaska  cable  lines? 

Tien.  Sqi'ier.  Last  year  we  had  $4,140,000. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Last  year  voii  had  $4,14O,(M)0,  and  this  year  vopr 
estimate  calls  for  $10,9io,034. 

(yen.  Sqiiek.  That  is  the  total. 

Mr.  Cramton.  $14(MKH)  last  year  and  yoii  estimate  $212,0:U. 

Capt.  Albro.  In  addition  to  the  $140,000  last  year  we  had  a  tlf^ 
ficiency  appropriation  of  $95,000. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Last  year? 

Capt.  Albro.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramton.  For  the  year  1920  you  had  $140,000,  witii  a  defic-irn.  v 
of  $95,000,  making  a  total  of  $2;^VkK).  The  current  vear  vou  \mv\ 
$140,000.    Will  thei-e  be  any  deficiency  ?  '         * 

Capt.  Albro.  There  should  l)e  a  deficiency  rejwrted  in  order  t-i 
keep  the  system  o|)eratinp:  efficiently,  as  there*  is  a  great  necessity  i*  t 
replacing  a  certain  length  of  cable  immediately. 

(len.  Nqi'ier.  The  cable  is  pretty  old,  has  l)een  used  for  many  youM 
and  we  neyer  know  just  what  is  going  to  hap])en  to  it. 

Mr.  Cramton.  State  what  the  $21ii,<KK)  is  to  cover. 

Capt.  Albro.  I  have  a  copy  heiv  which  gives  the  detaiN  of  that. 
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Washington-Alaska  military  cable  and  telegraph  system. 
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Rate. 

Estimated 
for  1922. 

Total. 

Expended 
in  1920. 

Auditor 

S3, 600. 00 

2,400.00 

1,800.00 

1,600.00 

1,500.00 

1,000.00 

900.00 

720.00 

600.00 

480.00 

360.00 

1,200.00 

180.00 

4,020.00 

3,600.00 

2,100.00 

2,040.00 

1,800.00 

1,960.00 

1,560.00 

900.00 

840.00 

900.00 

780.00 

900.00 

720.00 

1,500.00 

1,200.00 

1,800.00 

2,100.00 

1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
7 
4 

S3, 600. 00 
2,400.00 
1,800.00 
1,600.00 
1,500.00 
1,000.00 
6,300.00 
2,880.00 

1 

Chief  caWe  operator 

Chief  fikrk 

1 

CkrkB .              

3 

1 
3 

Do 

MMBeneera 

Do 

% 

Do 

Q 

Do 

Q 

Do 

4 
1 

1 
1 
1 

1,920.66 
360.00 

1,200.00 
180.00 

4,020.40 

± 

Do 

1 

Janitor 

Do 

1 

Cftblfimrfn^^ 

Do..". 

1 

Do 

1 
1 

2,100.00 
2,040.00 

1 

(^bieiamnfi»n              

Do 

1 

CBMpateBineosinmr 

............ 

1 

1,980.00 

Do " ,. 

1 

Aausfamt  cable  foreman 

•       1 

666.66 

1 

Carpenter 

1 

900.00 

Do 

1 

Cahkhandff 

19 

i7,i66.66 

16 

CabJe  operator 

1 

1 

10 
5 

""i,'566.'66* 

1,200.00 
18,000.00 
10,500.00 

T^iefTaphen 

X.^:.:.:...: 

87,980.00 

3,600.00 
14,606.60 

'  ^'Qporary  ]aborera  emDloyea  on  the  first  section 

,       Total 

18,206.60 

56,247.40 
50,000.00 

<aaJnteiia*ioe  and  betterment  of  Alaskan  telegraph 

*                   «                             m 

^''ur-liam  of  new  cable  for  stock  for  emersency 

Total 

212,034.00 

^ien.  Squier.  It  runs  in  the  main  just  as  it  has  done  for  years.  Of 
'"urse,  on  the  whole  the  system  operates  to  the  salvation  of  that 
iTeat  country  of  Alaska.  It  is  one  of  those  quasi-military  things 
^hat  the  Signal  Corps  is  charged  with.  It  is  of  very  little  military 
^mce,  but  the  returns  received  are  very  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Cramton.  This  in  general  covers  for  salaries  $87,980? 

^^en.  SgriEK.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Is  that  an  increase  either  in  the  list  of  officers  and 
employees  or  in  the  rates  of  pay  ? 

^Ten.  Squier.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  increase  in  salaries  that 
bve  become  necessary.    You  will  see  them  there. 

Capt.  Albro.  And  three  new  stations. 

^len.  Sqitier.  Three  extra  stations  have  been  added.  It  is  not  hard 
to  reach  any  section  of  the  country  now. 

Mr.  Cramton.  How  does  that  item  compare  with  the  current  year, 
the  last  year? 

^ien.  Squier.  Well,  you  mean  this  particular  item  ? 

Mr.  Cramton.  $87,980. 

C'apt.  Albro.  It  is  the  same  as  the  current  year,  sir. 
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Gen.  Squier.  I  Avould  like  just  to  put  this  in  the  record.  During 
the  year  $254,301.35  was  deposited  in  the  Treasury  by  the  auditor  for 
this  system,  distributed  as  follows:  $199,480.04  by  this  line  and 
$54,817.31  by  other  lines.  I  want  to  show  you  the  amount  of  money 
taken  in.  When  you  estimate  the  market  value  of  the  business  that 
we  do  for  the  Government,  the  thing  is  one  of  the  finest  investments 
from  a  money-making  standpoint. 

'Mr.  Cramton.  How  much  did  it  turn  into  the  Treasury  for  the 
current  year? 

Gen.  Squier.  $254,301.35.  We  do  not  include  in  that  any  Govern- 
ment business  at  all.  If  we  were  to  estimate  the  market  value  of 
that  service  at  the  regular  message  rate  that  we  would  have  to  pay  a 
commercial  concern,  it  would  show  that  this  is  a  great  service  and  a 
great  money-making  scheme,  in  addition  to  being  of  service  to  the 
country. 

Mr.  Cramton.  The  estimates  include  certain  temporary  messengers 
and  temporary  laborers  employed  on  the  first  section  amounting  to 
$18,206.50.    Have  you  any  comments  on  that,  Gen.  Squier  i 

Gen.  Squier.  It  is  continuous  work  that  has  to  oe  done  there. 
That  country  has  been  ^oing  backward,  due  to  the  war. 

Mr.  Cramton.  That  is  a  continuation  of  the  current  item  ? 

(len.  Squier.  Yes,  sir. 

INCIDENTALS  FOR  LABOR,  MATERIAL,  CABLES,  FIRE,  ETC. 

Mr.  Cramton  (reading) : 

Iiiddentals  for  liilM»r,  ninterial,  cn»)les,  ttre,  Ptc,  for  maiiiteimnce  and  lH*ttt»p- 
nient  of  AIuHkaii  telegraph  system,  $.'>6.247.40. 

(Jen.  Squier.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  always  with  us.  We  could  not  gi»t 
rid  of  that. 

PI'R<  MASK  OF  NEW  CABLE  FOR  EMERiJEXCV. 

Mr.  Cramton.  The  other  item,  "  Purchase  of  new  cable  for  st«M'k 
for  emergency,  $r)(),()0();' 

(len.  Squier.  That  is  the  plan  that  all  cable  j^eople  have. 

Mr.  (Cramton.  And  the  inci'ease  of  the  item  over  the  current  year 
is  largely  due  to  that  item. 

Capt.  Albro.  Items  3  and  4. 

(ten.  Sqiier.  All  cable  companies  have  a  reserve  st<)<'k  in  thtMr 
hands,  and  they  set  aside  to  reserve  so  much  capital  to  buy  cable  with. 
We  do  the  same  thing.  If  anything  happens,  we  can  not  p*t  «*able. 
The  difficulty  of  getting  any  cable  now  in  the  world  makes  it  well- 
nigh  impossible.  That  is  the  trouble  in  the  world  to-day:  then»  iMj't; 
any  cable,  and  it  takes  10  months  to  get  cable  after  you  have  tlir 
money.  Then  we  have  to  ship  it  across  the  continent  on  cars.  Wn 
must  keep  a  reserve.  i 

Mr.  CiiAMTON.  How  much  of  a  reserve  have  you  now? 

(ten.  Squier.  I  think  it  is  nearly  gone:  there  is  very  little.  I  am 
frightened  al)out  it.  as  there  is  a  reserve  of  10  per  cent  that  you  are 
sup|)Oj^d  to  have.  I 
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Mr.  Crajitox.  Is  there  anything  further  on  that,  General? 

Gen.  Squieb.  No,  sir.  On  the  whole  you  will  find  that  the  business 
enterprise  of  the  Alaskan  system  has  caused  considerable  profit, 
becau.se  I  think  it  makes  that  country  possible  at  all. 

Mr.  Cramtox.  Do  you  think  it  compares  favorably  with  the  Alas- 
kan railroad  ? 

Gen.  Squieb.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  Alsakan  railroad. 

Mr.  Cramton.  I  think  that  covers  the  Signal  Corps.  I  would  be 
^lad  to  have  any  additional  statement  that  you  want  to  make  with 
reference  to  radio. 

Gen.  Squier.  There  have  been  projects  before  this  committee  or 
other  committees  for  a  couple  of  years  for  revamping  the  radio  sys- 
tems in  Alaska  and  putting  in  new  systems.  Tne  inhabitants  are 
after  it  all  the  time.  We  cut  that  item  out  in  another  place.  This 
^imate  is  for  the  regular  system. 

Mr.  Cramtox.  And  any  increase  is  due  entirely  to  the  desire  to 
replace. 

Gen.  Squier.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Rather  than  to  extend? 

Gen.  Squire.  Oh,  yes.    There  are  three  stations  to  be  added. 

Capt,  AiiBRO.  Those  three  stations  were  bought — that  is,  authorized 
and  purchased  last  year. 

Mr.  Cramton.  But  the  pending  item 

Capt.  Albro.  Does  not  mclude  any  purchase.  It  is  merely  main- 
tenance and  repair,  and  $o0.000  for  cable  stock  for  emergency. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Nothing  tor  extension? 

Capt.  Albro.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramton.  I  think  that  is  all,  then. 

Capt.  Albro.  Here  is  the  final  presentation  of  the  Signal  Corps 
^imates  with  the  notes,  showing  everything  as  discussed  before  the 
<»inmittee.    I  will  leave  a  copy  tor  the  record. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 

Analysis  of  approved  estimate,  Signal  Sefn^ice  of  the  Army,  1922. 

I  Salaries  and  wages.  Signal  Service $1,398,806.00 

-.  Engineering  and  research  work  (exclusive  of 
personnel)  : 

For  Air  Service $212, 243.  74 

For  land  forces 254,692.49 


466, 936.  23 
^  Miscellaneous  expenses  and  emergency  purchases,  Hawaiian 

and  Philippine  departments 2i5,000. 00 

^'  ^Ifmal  equipment  for  organizations : 

For  Air  Service $1,626,648.04 

For  land    forces 3,808,407.86 


5,430,055.90 

••  Plwon  service  for  the  Arni.v 35,000.00 

5^  Mete<»rological  service  for  the  Army 178,594.62 

'  Pbotographlc  and  cinematographic  service  for  the  Army 184, 668.  78 

^  ^'ommercial  telegraph  and  telephone  service  for  the  Army 1, 210, 199. 98 

»■  Training  Signal  Corps  troops,  enlisted  specialists  and  officers.  50, 000. 00 

1<>.  Foreign  Signal  Service  expenses 21,224.37 

;J;  ^'onw  area  incidental  expenses 25,  000. 00 

'-  Printing,  including  Signal  Corps  forms,  for  the  Army 25, 000. 00 

^  Gasoline  and  oils  for  Signal  Corps  vehicles  and  equipment—  25. 000. 00 

i  N>»nanit  Signal  Corps  supplies 169,794.79 

j-J-  I^dio  installations  and  maintenance  of  Army  transports 75, 000. 00 

^^^  ^'peratlon  and  maintenance,  Camp  Alfred  Vail 183,600.00 
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17.  Miscellaneous  expenses  and  emergency  purchases,  corps  areas 

in  the  United  States $174,  OiC.  ?!>^ 

18.  Air  Service  telephone  expenses 248,719.9^ 

19.  Supplies  common  to  two  ox  more  bureaus  properly  chargeable 

against  Signal  CJorps  funds 127.346.2^ 

23.  Mobile  radio  stations  for  CJoast  Artillery  brigades 169, 794. 9i 

26.  Radio  equipment  for  tanks 10,0()0.(K 


-* 


Total 10.  233. 7(M.  1\ 

NOTES. 

(a) Item  4  has  had  added  to  it  the  amount  previously  carried  under  item  ::i| 
because  the  reductions  which  have  been  necessary  in  item  4  on  account  of  \\m 
"approved  estimate"  being  reduced  below  the  amount  originally  submitted  nj 
"absolutely  essential,"  has  reduced  item  4  to  a  point  where  the  Signal  <'ori»j 
will  be  unable  to  supply  the  equipment  it  should  to  the  Army  and  Natloim; 
Guard. 

(b)  Item  8  has  been  reduced  in  the  sum  of  $251,591.33  because  it  has  beef 
ascertained  that  this  amount  is  already  contained  In  item  1,  and  therefore  rt*u 
stitutes  a  duplication. 

(c)  Item  20  has  been  eliminated  and  transferred  to  item  4  as  referretl  to  \i 
note  (a)  above.  Item  20  was  originally  included  in  the  request  of  the  oflii*^ 
of  the  Adjutant  General,  but  it  has  been  found  that  this  item  is  already  (i»veri»^ 
in  item  8. 

(d)  Item  22  has  been  eliminated  entirely,  because  upon  conference  it  luil 
been  decided  that  this  item  properly  belongs  in  the  fortifications  bill  and  li 
being  submitted  in  that  bill  by  the  Coast  Artillery  in  a  reduce<1  amount. 


Friday,  Deckmber  17,  192' i. 
AIR  SERVICE. 


STATEMENTS  OF  MAJ.  GEN.  CHASLE8  T.  MENOHER,  CHIEF  OF  AH 
8EBVICE,  ACCOMPANIED  BT  COL.  A.  L.  FULLER,  COL.  W.  I 
OnXMOBE,  LIEUT.  COL.  W.  C.  SHERMAN,  MAJ.  T.  H.  BANE,  MA| 
P.  E.  VAN  NOSTAND,  COL.  T.  E.  FECHET,  MAT.  H.  M.  HICHAM,  MAJ 
A.  W.  BOBINS,  MAT.  T.  E.  FICKEL,  AND  COL.  A.  E.  TBUBY. 

GENERAL   STATEMENT. 

(ien.  Lord.  The  amount  originally  submitted  by  the  Air  .^er\i»i 
was  $137,879,048.15.  That  was  reduced  by  the  board  appointed  t^ 
revivse  the  estimates  to  $60,000,000,  the  amount  carried  in  this  bill 
The  classification  on  this  chart  of  the  amount  thev  consider  a  ttnii 
stant  of  that  $60,000,000  is  $57,148,208. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  mean  that  sum  you  call  constant,  the  s:»7^ 
000,000,  is  the  absolutely  necessary  amount  ? 

Gen.  Ijord.  Irrespective  of  the  size  of  the  Army;  that  is  the  rla^-  i 
fication  made  by  the  Air  Service.  I 

Gen.  Menoher.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  it  meets  with  the  wishe>  of  tl.l 
committee,  I  would  like  to  make  a  general  statement  first.  I 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  may  proceed. 

Gen.  Menoher.  The  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  19±i  were  oniri 
nally  submitted  to  the  Seci'etarv  of  War  in  the  amount  of  $137,<Hn i.i *  ■ 
They  were  cut  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  $60,(K)0,(K)0,  and  xsvt 
submitted  to  the*  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  inchide<I  in  iii 
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Book  of  Estimates  on  that  basis.  In  making  the  cut  we  reduced  the 
imount  of  new  aircraft  for  the  equipment  of  units  of  the  Regular 
Army  and  reserve  and  facilities  lor  their  flying,  such  as  hangars 
and  shops.  The  reorganization  act  approved  June  4,  1920,  allotted 
to  the  Air  Service  16,000  enlisted  men,  including  2,500  flying  cadets 
and  1^14  officers.  This  allotment  is  not  sufficient  for  an  Air  Service 
properly  balanced  for  the  Regular  Army  provided  in  the  reorgani- 
zation act.  The  deficiency  in  certain  types  of  organizations  is  ex- 
I)ected  to  be  filled  from  the  National  Guard  and  the  reserve. 

The  allotment  of  organizations  capable  of  being  provided  by  the 
number  of  officers  and  enlisted  men  authorized  in  the  act  for  the 
Re^lar  Army,  which  allotment  has  been  approved  by  the  Secretary 
nf  War,  provides  for  26  observation  squadrons,  4  pursuit  squadrons, 
Uttack  s(]uadrons,  5  bombardment  squadrons,  16  photographic  sec- 
tions, 8  air  parks,  18  balloon  companies,  4  airship  companies,  and 
various  detachments  to  be  used  at  the  special-service  schools,  13  in 
all,  for  detachment  at  group  and  wing  headquarters,  and  for  the 
various  supply  depots,  experimental  plants,  and  the  Washington 
office.  The  estimate  as  now  submitted  provides  for  the  maintenance 
<'f  these  units,  for  the  purchase  of  more  than  half  of  the  service 
wjuipment  necessary,  and  also  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
01 13  points  where  reserve  officers  may  continue  their  training. 

NECESSITY  FOR  TRAINING  RESERVE  FLIERS. 

I  should  like  to  explain  briefly  the  necessity  for  continuing  the 
training  of  reserve  fliers.  A  careful  study  of  the  requirements  for 
^ar  with  a  first-class  power  indicate  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
flying  officers  must  be  furnished  from  the  reserve  and  National  Guard. 
"e  now  have  on  the  rolls  of  the  reserve  a  total  of  about  5,300  flying 
officers,  most  of  whom  have  had  no  flying  since  their  discharge.  They 
are  the  greatest  asset  remaining  from  the  huge  war-time  expenditures, 
»n  asset  which  is  rapidly  depreciating  in  value. 

Our  estimates  indicate  that  a  flier's  best  usefulness  as  a  combat 
4ier  Usts  only  about  eight  years,  even  if  he  has  proper  facilities  to 
"^mtinue  his  training.  Most  of  these  fliers  now  carried  on  the  rolls 
"f  the  reserve  will  have  ended  their  maximum  usefulness  as  combat 
^iiers  in  six  years  mofe,  provided  their  training  is  continued.  If 
■Wr  training  is  not  continued  that  period  is,  of  course,  reduced. 

The  above  statements  form  the  basis  for  the  inclusion  in  our  esti- 
liiate  provision  for  the  future  training  of  these  reserve  officers,  as 
^^11  as  for  the  request  made  by  me  to  the  Secretary  of  War  to  include 
'!» the  estimate  for  pay  of  the  Army  an  item  for  pay  of  500  reserve 
''fficers  on  continuous  active  dutv. 

louhave  noted,  perhaps,  that  I  have  stated  that  this  estimate  of 
^J'J.000,000  will  provide  more  than  half  of  the  service  equipment  for 
^^^  authorized  organizations  of  the  Regular  Army.  I  make  that 
statement  advisedly.  A  detailed  statement  of  the  requirements,  based 
"J  the  authorized  allotments  of  organizations  for  the  Regular  Army, 
^Wsthat  more  than  $30,000,000  is  actually  required  to  completely 
*^l'iip  those  organizations  with  airplanes  and  engines.  Bearing  in 
"lind  that  money  appropriated  at  this  time  will  not  actually  be  turned 
*^to  aircraft  until  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  1923,  on  account 
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of  the  length  of  time  required  for  production,  and  also  bearing  in 
mind  that  all  equipment  purchased  during  the  war  with  which  or^ 
ganizations  are  now  equipped,  will  be  approximately  five  years  old  ;u 
that  time — and  it  is  firmly  believed  that  all  such  equipment  will  1>^ 
absolutely  unsafe  to  fly  at  that  time — it  is  readily  seen  that  the  onlv 
service  equipment  then  on  hand  will  be  the  remainder  of  that  pur^ 
chased  at  the  close  of  the  last  fiscal  year  and  that  purchased  out  oi 
this  year's  funds.  These  remaining  planes  from  recent  purrhase:i 
will  not  be  sufficient  to  equip  the  organizations  authorized. 

I  should  be  pleased  to  insert  in  the  record  later  a  statement  of  tliti 

E lanes  purchased  at  the  close  of  last  fiscal  year  and  of  the  planes  t<i 
p  purchased  from  this  year's  funds. 

In  preparing  an  analysis  of  these  estimates  for  the  information  ol 
the  committee  it  has  been  reported  to  the  Chief  of  Finance  that  lu; 
part  of  this  estimate  is  dependent  upon  the  enlisted  strength  of  th^ 
Army.  In  this  connection  it  is  desired  to  make  clear  the  difference 
between  the  enlisted  strength  of  the  Air  Service  and  the  enlisto<| 
strength  of  other  combat  arms.  The  entire  combat  personnel  in  ilu 
Air  Service  units  consists  of  the  flying  personnel,  all  of  wliich  nri 
officers,  whereas  in  the  other  combatant  arms  the  enlisted  personnel 
furnishes  the  bulk  of  the  combat  strength.  The  enlisted  personni^l 
of  the  Air  Service  are  merely  for  the  performance  of  certain  servi<-J 
on  the  ground  in  the  supply  and  maintenance  of  the  aircraft.  Whil^ 
this  enlisted  personnel  is  necessary  for  this  purpose  its  reductioi 
will  not  reduce  the  number  of  flying  personnel  operating  for  x\\i 
given  number  of  airplanes  and  aircraft. 

While  the  reduction  of  the  enlisted  strength  would  make  the  main! 
tenance  of  that  aircraft  more  difficult,  and  more  expensive  throupl! 
an  increased  number  of  casualties,  it  will  not  reduce  the  numlxr  ol 
flying  officers  and  consequently  the  number  of  machines  which  niu**! 
be  maintained.  Hence,  a  proportionate  cut  that  might  be  made  it 
the  appropriations  carried  by  the  Army  bill  as  a  whole  can  not  U 
appliea  to  this  Air  Service  appropriation. 

1  am  inserting  here  a  statement  of  the  estimate  in  detail,  a  statti 
ment  of  the  expenditures  in  the  fiscal  year  192(),  and  the  estimate.! 
expenditures  in  the  fiscal  year  1921. 


Air  Service  estimate  for  fincal  pear  ending  June  SO,  fiUi — IHttfribution  of  m^t 

under  item  nutnhem. 

[Air  Service  personnel — 1,514  offlcen.  16,000  enltMted  men. I 


It«mNo. 


0301.401 
0002.401 
Q9QS.401 

0901401 
090S.401 
0KM.4OI 


Item  of  expenditure. 


Operation. 


BXPBNSBS  or  aVlUAN  BMrLOTCW. 

Per  of  dviltens  In  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  A  Ir  Service. . .  |  $135.  MO 

Peyofclvilien«lnthefleld !  6,H56.1M 

Treveilnc  expenses  of  ci\iUens  on  rolb  in  office  of  the  > 

Chief  of  Air  Ser\ice «.50n 

Trevelinf  expeiwesofctWlienson  field  rotb '  as.onn 

Pejr  of  consultini!  engineers 

TrevoUng  expensies  of  consulting  engineers 


Tout 


7.023.306 


Experi* 

mental 

stations 

end 


Total 


«2«612,000  ' 


90.000 

4,  SOD 

9» 

2,«47.ann 


4     < 
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Air  Service  estimate  for  fiscal  year  ending  Juiie  SO,  1922 — Continued. 


htm  No. 


Item  of  expenditure. 


crsTRUcnoN  and  operations  or  air  service  troops. 


•film 

1*7. 4«1! 


"I'l'"'.  ¥*\    Hydropen,  purchase  of. 

^3^ .  4CI    Airolanes  attd  their  spare  parts ,  mainteDance  and  repair 

of 

Airships  and  their  spare  parts,  maintenance  and  repair 

of 

Ralloonsand  their  spare  parts,  maintenanceand  repair  of. 
Fn^ines  and  their  spare  parts,  maintenance  and  repair  of. 
Instruments  and  access ^^ries  f3r  aircraft  and  engines, 

maintenance  and  repair  of 

Machines,  ceneral  equipment,  and  tools,  maintenance 

and  repair  of - 

Ordnance  equipment  fir  aircraft,  maintenance  and  re- 
pair of , 

'?>iliOi  ,  Photographic  equipment  and  supplies,  maintenance 

and  repair  of. 

Radi'^enulpment  and  supplies  for  aircraft,  maintenance 

and  repafr  of 

H  vdro^cn,  maintenance,  equipment,  operation  of  plants 

f  >r  production  of 

Text  h3oks,  t>ooks  of  reference,  and  publications,  pur 

^a^  of. 


■Ui.101 


Uflfntenance  and  repair  of  equipment,  material,  aftd  in- 
struments for  Air  Serviee  schools 

Pnrtitaae  of  equiument,  material,  and  Instruments  tot 
use  at  Air  Service  schools 


ToUI. 


«l«l 


MAINTENANCE  AND  OPERATION  OW  STATIONS. 

Building  and  grounds  at  Air  Service  stations,  mainte- 
nance and  repair  of. 

Water 

tight  and  power 


Total. 


HEUI7IC,  EXPLORATION,  CONSERVATION,  .AND 
PRODUCTION. 


v^lOl  ■  Purefaaseofland  for  development  of 
'^ttl  I  Lease  of  land  for  development  of 


CoDStnictian,  nudntenance,  equipment,  and  operation  of 

plants 

£xperimentatlon  with  and  exploration  for 


I 


Total. 


KXPERI1IENTAL     AND     RESEARCH,     ENQINEEEINO     AND 

DEVELOPMENT. 


''  l-4')l  •  Airplanes  and  aoceesorlfls. 


••■4.401 


nallooos,  airships,  and  accessories. 

Eng^Ms  and  accessories 

Medical 


Total. 


PtODXTCnON  or  new  AIRCRAPT,  engines,  and  ACCES- 
SORIES. 


.'112  f,i 

«i3L«| 


special  aviation  clothing  and  similar  equipment 

Airplan tf  and  their  spare  parts 

Balloons  and  tbelr  spare  parts 

.Unhips  and  tbeir  spare  parts 

Englntf  and  their  spare  parts -.•••••/ 

la^^uments  and  accessories  for  aircraft  and  engines 

Ofdnance  equipment  for  aircraft 

Radio  equipment  and  supplies  for  aircraft 

Mffhtntff,  general  equipment,  and  tools 

PhdCoKrapmc  equipment  and  supplies  for  use  In  connec- 
tUm  witb  serial  observation 


Total  < 


Operation. 


S30O,00C 

1,635,282 

166.700 

19,450 

1,430,213 

75,000 

100.705 

14,250 

77,000 


82,800 

50,424 

64,900 

407,000 


4,482,704 


26,000 
500,000 

817, 760 
32,500 


1,375,250 


Experi- 
mental 
stations 

and 
research. 


S2.<)l,a00 


ioq;ooo 

80,000 


3,000 
2,000 


5,000 

6,000 

25,000 


471,500 


130,000 

4,000 

38,000 


172,000 


1,540»000 

1,259,000 

538,000 

18,000 


3,355,000 


30,000 

17,784,665 

442,700 

3,181,000 


250,000 
60,000 


560,000 
412,000 


22,720,355 


2,900,000 

i,'3M,'566 
50,000 

"**36,'666 

40,000 

56,000 

4,447,500 


Total. 


1300,000 

1,886,762 

166,700 

lfr,450 

1,530.213 

75,000 

180,706 

14,250 

80,000 

2,000 

82,806 

6  ,424 

60,900 

432,000 


4,904,204 


130,000 

4,000 

38,000 


172,000 


2d,0iOO 
500,000 

817,750 
32,500 


1,375,250 


1,540,000 

1,2S9,aOO 

638,000 

18,000 


3,355,000 


30,000 

20,684,655 

442,700 

3,181,000 

1,371,500 

300,000 

60,000 

30,000 

600,000 

468,000 


27,167,856 
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Air  Service  estimate  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1922 — Contlmieil. 


Item  No. 


0406.401 

0111.401 

0311.401 

0215.401 
0207.401 
0220.401 

0206.401 
0319.401 

0200.401 
0210.401 

0216.401 

0218.401 


Item  of  expenditure. 


Experi- 
mental 
Operation.'     stations 
and 
!   research. 


To»al. 


IMPROVEMENT  OF  STATIONS,  HANGARS,  SHOPS,  GAS 
PLANTS,  AND  LANDING  FIELDS. 

Gas  plants,  liangars,  and  repair  shops,  construction  of. . 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

I 

Printing  plants  at  Air  Service  stations,  purchase  of  i 
equipment  and  supplies,  for i 

Pr&nting  plants  at  Air  Service  stations,  maintenance  and  i 
repair  of. 


$9,048,000    '    $9.048.i*i> 


Printing  and  binding.  Government  Printing  Office. 
Offloers^expenses  while  traveling  by  air. 
Ofncers'  mileage  properly  chargeable  to 


leage  properly  chargeable  to  Air  S^^ce  ap- 
propriations  

Damages,  claims  for  not  exceeding  t2fi0 

Salvaging  wrecked  aircraft,  supplies  and  services  in  con- 
nection with 

Office  equipment,  purchase  and  repair  of i' 

Subscriptions  to  foreign  and  professional  periodicals  and 
ne  v^'spapers 

Miscellaneous  services  not  properly  chargeable  to  other 
items 

,Misoellaneou.<(  supplies  and  equipment  not  properly 
chargeable  to  other  items 

Officers'  tuition 

Maneuvers,  operations 


9,000  123,000  I 

4,000 

60,700  15.000 

90,000  ,  10,000  < 


ToUl 

Fuel  and  lubricants . 
Grand  total — 


50,000  '. 
10,000  |. 

25,260  I 
77,660  ' 

S,000  I. 

75,000 

115,056 

13,750 

100,000 


8,000 
20,000  < 


634,426 


3.507.aS9 


48,741,000 


50,000 

I 
36,000  ) 


166,000 


7.^7' « 

IDT),  (till 
50.»«ii» 

l<».<li«' 

:i3  •>^" 
y7.»i*«' 

12».*"» 

\.\  :'t. 
ii».t  ■•• 


3.:Ill^^^  * 


11,259,000 


6t).0H>,<*«' 


Status  of  appropriation  **Air  Service,  Army,  WiO"  as  of  Dec.  i,  19^0, 


Appropriation    $25, 000, 000. 00 

Credlta  to  date *  817, 950. 90 


$25,817.9ri<),l«» 


701.  Maintenance   and    operation    of   aviation 

schools - 

702.  Pliotographic  supplies   for   aerial   observ- 

ers   

703.  Improvements  in  aviation  stations,  balloon 

schools,  and  testing:  plants 

704.  Maintepance  and  operation  of  stations 

705.  Development  of  helium 

708.  Utilities  at  stations 

707.  Lease  of  lands  and  rental  of  buildlnfcs 

708.  Salaries  and  expenses  of  civilian  employees 

709.  Experimental  and   research 

710.  Production  and  purchase  of  airplanes  and 

their  spare  parts  (this  item  has  been 
used  this  year  for  maintenance) 

711.  Production  and  purchase  of  balloons  and 

airships |ind  their  spare  parts  (this  item 
has  been  used  this  year  for  mainte- 
nance)   

712.  Production  and  purchase  of  engines  and 

their  spare  parts  (this  Item  has  been 
used  this  year  for  maintenance)   _ 

713.  Production  of  ln<*tniments  and  accessories 

for  aircraft  and  engines 


254. 710. 32 

120, 610. 15 

5. 705.  75 

2.  016. 221.  61 

483,  091. 00 

475, 137.  85 

409. 175. 04 

8. 109, 683.  70 

2.  411. 386.  45 


4,  286.  483. 80 

746, 679. 66 

1.536,679.00 
798,723.99 


*  Tbcae  flcnrfHi  a^cnrrd  from  ofllc«  of  Chlof  of  Finance. 
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T14.  Constrnction  of  gas  plants,  hangars,  and 

repair    shops ^ $879,061.11 

Tl'.  Purchase,  manufacture,  and  Issue  of  spe- 
cial aviation  clothing  and  similar  equip- 
ment    2,  824.  27 

Tjl  Necessary  e'T)ense8  connected  with  dis- 
posal of  surplus  material 2, 247,  517. 01 

TIT.  Services  of  consulting  engineers 2, 572.  00 

TIS.  Establishment  of  aviation  stations  in  the 

Philippine  Islands 350, 000. 00 

TiO.  Claims  for  damages  not  exceeding  $250—-  1, 496. 93 

?-*»'.  Expenses  of  officers  while  traveling  by  alr_  2, 000.  00 

T21.  Miscellaneous  expenses 457,028.82 

25,  592. 388. 45 

Amount  available  for  future  allotment 225,562.45 

$25,  817,  950.  90 

Ofotasi  annigned  to  the  item  numbers  of  the  appropriation,  Air  Service,  Army, 
1921,  for  expenditures  during  the  current  fiscal  year. 


[Dec.  3, 1920.1 


No. 


a»«i 


en  401 

«1«1 
Q&401 

WSIOI 

IttMOl 
•CL401 

4E6I01 
•BTlOl 


■HUH 

^«i 


Purpose. 


ATtotian  stations,  schools,  and  depots,  establishment,  enlarge- 
ment, and  improvement  of 

Civilians: 

Pay  of,  in  office  of  Chief  of  Air  Service , 

Pay  dr.in  field 

TraTeltnf  expenses  of,  on  rolls  in  office  of  Chief  of  Air  Service. 

TraveUng  expenses  of .  on  field  rolls 

Pay  of  consulting  enfdneers 

Traveling  expenses  of  consulting  eni^eers 

Damages,  claims  for,  not  exceeding  1250 

Expoimentatlon  and  research  (except  hehum): 

Airolanes  and  accessories 

Ballocm  s,  airships,  and  accessories 

Enones  and  accessories 

Medical 

Oas  plants,  hangars  and  repair  shops,  construction  of 

Helinm: 

Purchase  of  land  for  develc^ment  of 

Lease  of  land  for  development  of 

Gonstnietion,   maintenance,   equipment,  and  operation  of 
plants... 

Expolmentation  with  and  exploration  for 

Hjdrofeen: 

PorcfaaMof. 

Maintenance,  equipment,  and  operation  of  plants  for  produc- 
tion of. 

Instmction  (Air  Service  schools): 

Purehase  of  eqmoment,  material,  and  Instruments 

Maintenance  and  repair  of  equipment,  material,  and  instru- 
ments  

Leases  and  rentals  (except  for  material  disixMal),  lands  and 

bondings 

Maintenance  and  repair: 

Airplanes 

Airships 

Ballocnis.. 

Buildings  and  grounds  at  Air  Service  stations 

Engines 

Ind^nmeots  and  accessories  for  aircraft  and  engines 

Machine,  general  equipment,  and  tools 

Ordnance  equipment  for  aircraft 

PboCograpluc  equipment  and  supplies 

Radio  equipment  and  supplies 

Hatcrial  disposal: 

Hire  of  employees 

Traveling  expenses  of  employees 

Reotal  oibcnidings  and  storage  space 


Quota 

assigned  to 

item  for  new 

fiscal  year. 


1245,000.00 

960,238.00 

8,500,000.00 

30,000.00 

112,600.00 

25,000.00 

6,000.00 

10,000.00 

332,390.14 

689,502.00 

231.075.00 

25,000.00 

1,997,174.00 


Boppiku  and  equipment. 


150,000.00 

588,500.00 
70,000.00 

150. 000.  pO 

158,600.00 

180.000.00 

34,500.00 

250,000.00 

1,674,049.95 

243,500.00 

38,000.00 

3,183,254.04 

l,2I5,8n.68 

70,000.00 

100,000.00 

3,000.00 

30,000.00 

10,000.00 

780,000.00 

i2,ooaoo 


Obll  (rated 
Dec.  1,1920. 


32,ooaoo 

65,000.00 
144,881.00 


1510,000.00 

4,026,693.03 

2,500.00 

25,900.85 

4,500.00 

500.00 

232.40 

332,390.14 

115,868.27 

231.075.00 

25,000.00 

48,674.00 


150,000.00 

140,500.00 
30,000.00 

47,756.00 

80,221.00 

90,796.15 

11,695.76 


324,80L00 

8, 05a  00 

19,873.04 

153,254.30 

273,902.30 

35,505.00 

64,078.10 

2,20a00 

16,41&46 

5,900.00 

646,319.28 
4,185.00 


30,921.23 

»l,869.67 
71,881.14 
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Quotas  assigned  to  the  item  numbers  of  the  appropriation.  Air  Service,  Army 
1921,  for  CTpenditures  during  the  current  fiscal  pear — Continued. 


Item 
No. 


0210.401 

0706.401 

0209.401 

0207.401 
0220.401 

0215.401 
0111.401 

0311.401 

0101.401 
0102.401 
0103. 401 
0104.401 
OlOft.  401 
0107. 401 
0112. 401 
0113.401 
0706.401 
901.401 
0219.401 

0609.401 

0601.401 
M02.40I 
0603.401 
0604.401 


0606.401 
0609.401 

0606.401 
0901401 

0201.401 


Purpose. 


Miscellaneous— Continued. 

Subscriptions  to  foreign  and  professional  periodicals  and  news- 


papers. . . . 
chase  of 


text  books,  boolcs  of  reference,  and  other  publica- 


Purcl 
tions. 

Office  equipment ,  purchase  and  repair  of 

Offices: 

E  xpenses  while  traveling  by  air 

Mileage 

Printing  and  binding: 

A  t  outside  agencfes 

Purchase  of  eouipment  and  supplies  for  printing  plants  at  Air 
Ser\-ice  stations 

Maintenance  and  repair  of 

Purchase  and  production: 

Special  aviation  clothing  and  similar  equipment 

Aiinp  lanes , 

Balloons 

Airships 

Enelnes 

Instruments  and  accessories  for  aircraft  and  engines 

Ordnance  equipment  for  aircraft 

Radio  equipment  and  supplies  for  aircraft 

Machines,  general  equipment  and  tools 

Photographic  equipment  and  supplies 

Salvaging  wrecked  aircraft,  supplies  and  services  in  CGnnectlaii 
with 


Quota 

assfioiedto 

item  for  new 

fiscal  year. 


Fel fridge  Field,  acquisition  of. 
rtilities: 

Sewerage  systems , 

Water 

1  ightand  power 

Telephone  and  telegraphs. 

Engineering  resen'e 

Reserve,  Secretary  of  War , 


Total  of  aopropriation.  Air  Service,  Army 

Amounts  apportioned  to  other  agencies,  but  included  In  quotas 
above: 

To  Quartermaster  General,  ooMtructlon $245,  OOQi  00 

To  Quartermaster  General,  purchase  Selfkidge 

Field 190,000.00 

To  Quartermaster  (leneral.  rentals 260,000.00 

To  Quartermaster  GenenI,  maintenance  and 

repair  of  buildings 2.730,000.00 

To  chief  of  finance 2,625.00 

Reserve,  Secretary  of  War 2,000,000. 00 


6,000.00 

10,000.00 
60,000.00 

65,700.00 
76,300.00 

74,000.00 

22,00  .00 
1,000.00 

25,000.00 

3,255,680.33 

199,181.00 

712,000.00 

3,  on.R34.no 

340,000.00 

3,000.00 

13,000.00 

350,000.00 

185,000.00 

25,000.00 
190,000.00 


OhUpited 
Dec.  i,  19M 


3,500.00 

3i,5oaoo 


4,<«4.Ii 

8,oavfli 

26.R74  11 

65.T00.fl 
75,30r»  n 

37,2SS.« 

11.419  7 
5000 

6,(BM 

860.401  a 

98. 04.  0 


527.  <M  fl 

217,7117 

976.5 

12,OmL0 
219, 'W.J 

87,051.4 

15.»n.fl 


3.50n,fl 
31.500L4 


354,219.86 
2,000,000.00  I 


33,435,0001 00 


Amoimt  apportioned  to  Chief  of  Air  Ser%ioe: 

First  niiarter 14, 314, 875. 00 

Hc«ond  quarter 7,087,  fM. 00 

Third  quarter 4, 317,  .'Ma  00 

Fourth  quarter 2,317,5Oa00 


.\  417, 825. 00 


9,9a'i,A:ii 


28,017,S7.VOO 


The  following  i.s  the  statement  of  the  nuinl)er  of  planes  pun^ha.^* 
during  the  last  year,  and  those  planned  for  purchase  this  year,  an 
also  a  statement  of  the  planes  included  in  this  estimate : 

Platies  punhattrd  flni^l  year  lUiO,  approphafitm    Ur  Service,  Armp,  /.•'  ''• 

»58.  DH-ls  ctmvortwl  Into  I)H-41Vs  _ _ $1.  422,  TVJ  * 

3,  MptiU    nionopliui«< Hii.«»»m 

1.  (Slant  l>onibiiii;  plane l.ts,  4!Ci  i 

60.  Thoma.H  Moroe  M.B.-3'8 TJiK  4:c: 

60.  Orenoo  I)*8 -■         570,  im  : 

22.  XR-l-A 2a\Jl«»  « 

Total— - 3.237.114 
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Planes  purchased  fiscal  year  1920  from  other  funds. 

IS.  XB-l-A's    (observation) $241,600.05 

30.  Martin   bombers 1,228.870.31 

10.  Gas  attack  planes 540,  753.  76 

2.  Barling  bombers  (long  distance) 375,000.00 

Total 2,  386,  224. 12 

Program  of  airplane  construction,  fiscal  year  1921. 

Offlvert  250  DH^'s  Into  DH^B*s i $495,288.13 

Pnrtlmse  200  Tlu^mas  Morse  M.B.-3*s 2,  400, 000. 00 

i')  MsaengsT  pmnes 1(K).  000. 00 

IB  Martin  planes 600,  (XK).  00 

44J(»  Wright-H  engines 3,  200,  0<H).  00 

.Hj  Lawrence  radials  engines 150,000.00 

Total 6, 945,  288. 13 

ALLOCATION   OF    $17,784,655,   ESTIMATE   OF   FUNDS   FOR    AIRPLANES    AND    MOTORS    FOR 

FISCAL  TEAR  1922., 

The  following  Is  the  allocation  of  the  $17,784,655  allotted  by  the  Air  Service 
for  the  purchase  of  heavier-than-air  equipment  (aiiTlanes  and  motors)  accord- 
ing to  the  types  recommended  to  be  purchased.  This  allocation  is  made  with 
the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  equipment  purchased  by  the  money  allotted 
will  not  be  fabricated  prior  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1922,  inasmuch  as 
it  will  take  nearly  a  year  before  the  deliveries  can  be  made  on  production 
cflTders. 

m)  Attack,  45  airplanes  with  spares $1, 395, (KX) 

ib)  Bombardment,  244  airplanes  with  spares 7,567,500 

if)  Observation,  4i52  airplanes  with  spares 5,785,135 

ii)  Pursuit,  112  airplanes  with  spares 1,369,200 

<ei  Training,  200  airplanes  with  spares 1,254,000 

\f)  Kemodeling  209  DH  4'8  into  DH  4-B*s  needed  in  fiscal  year  1922_        413, 820 

Total 17,  784, 655 

Mr.  Anthont.  That  is  out  of  the  1920  appropriation? 
(xen.  Menoher.  Yes.     Then  I  have  the  program  of  construction 
for  the  fiscal  year  1921. 

CONSTRUCTION  PROGRAM. 
EXPERIMENTS,  ALTERATIONS,  ETC.,  OF  PLANES. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  planes  have  you  purchased  out  of  the  1921 
appropriation  ? 

(ien.  Menoher.  They  are  in  progress  now. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  have  you  in  progress  of  construction  ? 

(ien.  Menoher.  The  conversion  of  250  De  Haviland  machines, 
making  alterations,  to  make  them  safer  and  better  planes.  You  have 
Inward  a  good  deal  about  the  flaming  coffins,  the  De  Haviland  ma- 
*'liines,  and  about  the  number  of  deaths  that  have  occurred  from  the 
uj«  of  the  De  Haviland  plane.  One  of  the  principal  causes  of  the 
•leath  of  the  pilots  in  that  machine  was  that  the  pilot  was  between 
the  engine  and  tank.  Away  out  in  front  was  the  engine,  and  then 
the  pilot,  then  the  heavy  gasoline  tank,  and  in  the  rear  of  that  was 
the  o^lserve^-  vV'e  exchanged  the  location  of  the  pilot  and  the  tank, 
»n(l  put  the  tank  next  to  the  engine  and  the  pilot  next  to  the  ob- 
spner,  so  in  case  of  a  crash  the  heaty  tank  would  not  have  the  pilot 
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between  it  and  the  engine;  we  have  about  1,000  converted,  and  wi 
are  working  on  250  more. 

Mr.  Slemp.  What  was  the  result  of  your  experiment  on  falls? 

Gen.  Menoher.  With  that  plane? 

Mr.  Slemp.  Have  you  had  any  accidents  since  then? 

(ien.  Menoher.  les,  sir;  but  we  find  the  pilot  is  not  caught  l)e 
tween  the  engine  and  the  tank. 

Mr.  Slemp.  That  has  been  demonstrated  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes;  and  it  balances  the  ship  very  much  better:  i; 
puts  the  pilot  back  where  he  can  communicate  directly  with  the  oh 
server.  They  can  pass  notes  back  and  forth  and  one  man  can  read 
and  touch  the  other.  It  is  a  very  much  better  ship  in  every  way  aftei 
the  conversion  is  made. 

Mr.  Slemp.  What  does  it  cost  to  make  that  change  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  The  alterations  cost  about  $1,200  per  ship,  an^ 
when  we  have  them  knocked  down  for  alterations  we  examine  thi 
whole  plane  and  make  such  repairs  due  to  the  deterioration  or  us 
that  are  found  necessary.  That  whole  operation  costs  in  the  neigh 
borhood  of  $2,000  per  plane.  But  it  gives  a  plane  that  is  very  serv 
iceable.  I  might  state  that  we  flew  this  last  season  478,000  miles  ii 
the  forest-patrol  work  in  these  planes. 

Mr.  Slemp.  It  gives  you  a  plane  suitable  for  one  type  of  service  I 

Gen.  Menoher.  For  light  bombing  and  observation. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  part  of  the  $33,000,000  appropriated  last  yea; 
have  you  used  for  the  construction  of  combat  planes,  the  type  ii 
which  we  have  heretofore  been  deficient  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  That  has  not  been  expended  yet.  Gen.  Mitchell  i 
at  McCook  Field,  testing  out  the  ones  we  propose  to  put  into  prci 
duction. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  what  you  were  doing  a  year  ago  when  I  wj* 
at  Dayton. 

(len.  Menoher.  That  is  from  another  fund ;  that  is  from  the  li^l 
appropriation. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Have  you  determined  yet  upon  the  type  of  comhii 
plane? 

(ien.  Menoher.  Yes,  sir;  we  are  going  to  convert  250  more  De  Ha^i 
iland  4's,  purchase  200  Thomas  \iorse  pursuit  planes,  25  messengt^ 
phines  for  communication  work,  16  Martin  bombers,  400  of  one  typ 
of  engine — the  Hispano-Suiza — and  50  of  the  Lawrence  engim*^ 
making  about  $6,945,288.13. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  you  are  going  to  use  out  of  the  $33,()()t>.uni 

(ien.  Menoher.  That  we  are  going  to  use  out  of  the  $33,(KK),<mh)  f.^ 
the  purchase  of  planes. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  any  of  the  planes  of  the  type  with  which  yi»i 
proiK)se  to  equip  these  squadrons  of  the  fighting  air  force? 

(ien.  Mknohkr.  Yes,  sir;  wherever  these  are  applicable.  I  hav 
given  you  a  statement  of  the  organizations  we  were  authorizetl  ti 
create. 

Mr.  Anthony.  W\u\i  planes  are  you  going  to  arm  your  figutii.{ 
sc|uadron  with^ 

(ien.  Menoher.  The  Thomas  Morse. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  a  fast  pursuit  combat  plane! 
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Gen.  Menoher.  That  is  a  fast  pursuit  combat  plane.  During  the 
races  at  Long  Island  recently  we  flew  a  stock  Thomas  Morse  plane. 
It  was  not  especially  made  or  tuned  up  for  the  race,  and  the  pilot 
made  171  miles  per  hour  with  it.  That  is  the  fastest  pursuit  plane 
in  the  world. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Does  that  plane  fill  all  thie  qualifications  desired  in 
a  fighting  plane  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  I  think  it  does. 

Mr.  Anthony.  It  is  the  ultimate  thing  in  fighting  airplanes? 

Gen.  Menoher.  No,  sir ;  it  is  not  an  ultimate. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Up  to  this  date? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Up  to  this  date,  I  think  it  is  the  fastest  pursuit 
plane  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Anthony.  So  if  you  go  into  extended  production  under  this 
new  appropriation,  it  will  be  with  planes  of  that  type? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes,  sir;  but  that  will  be  only  one  of  the  types. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  the  men  who  fly  the  machines  in  the  service 
pretty  well  satisfied  with  that  type  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  I  think  so;  yes,  sir.  We  had  also  during  those 
races  a  new  design  known  as  the  Verville-Packard,  which  is  a  product 
of  Dayton,  and  which  made  188  miles  per  hour  over  a  measured 
course.  It  made  the  132  miles  around  the  triangular  course  four 
times  at  the  rate  of  178  miles  per  hour. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  that  much  of  an  improvement  over  the  Spad 
type  developed  during  the  war? 

Gen.  Menoher.  I  think  so ;  yes,  sir. 

PERSONNEL. 

Mr.  Cramton.  In  your  original  estimate,  what  was  the  enlisted 
personnel  you  figured  on? 

Gen.  Menoher.  We  are  figuring  on  the  personnel  authorized  by 
the  reorganization  act  of  1,516  officers  and  16,000  men. 

Mr.  Cramton.  The  same  personnel  was  in  the  original  estimate 
as  is  in  the  present  one  ? 

(len.  Menoher.  Yes.  I  would  like  to  state  that  I  made  a  state- 
ment before  the  legislative  committee  the  other  day  that  a  list  of 
our  enlisted  men  with  their  qualifications  looks  more  like  a  chart 
of  trades  than  a  roll  of  a  military  organization.  Our  enlisted  men 
have  to  take  care  of  the  machines,  keep  them  tuned  up,  and  ready  for 
the  air,  and  we  require  skilled  mechanics  for  that  purpose.  Everj 
time  a  plane  goes  into  the  air  it  must  be  examined,  and  after  it 
<omes  down  it  must  be  overhauled  and  gotten  ready  to  go  up  again, 
and  that  requires  constant  attention  on  the  part  or  the  officer  to  see 
that  the  plane  is  overhauled,  and  it  requires  great  skill  on  the  part 
of  the  personnel  to  do  the  work.  The  officer  can  not  do  it  all  him- 
self. He  has  enough  to  do  when  he  goes  into  the  air  and  flies.  He 
has  to  take  some  rest.  It  is  a  great  strain  on  him  to  do  that.  The 
f^nlisted  men  must  be  trained  men  and  we  must  have  those  men  so  that 
^e  can  keep  the  planes  in  proper  condition. 

I  have  with  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  Col.  Fuller,  who  is  chairman  of 
the  advisory  board  of  the  Air  Service,  and  who  handled  the  details 
of  the  preparation  of  the  estimate.    Then  I  have  also  present  the 
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chief  of  each  one  of  the  operating  groups  in  the  Air  Service  to  answer 
any  questions  the  committee  may  desire  to  ask  in  regard  to  the 
details  of  the  estimate. 

Mr.  Anthont.  Your  agreement,  as  I  understand  it,  is  that  it  is 
either  impossible  or  inadvisable  to  reduce  the  maximum  number  of 
enlisted  men  authorized  by'  the  reorganization  act,  even  if  we  <lo 
reduce  the  total  number  of  enlisted  men  in  the  Regular  Army  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes,  sir ;  we  have  felt  all  the  time  that  16,0()i)  was 
too  small  and  that  the  number  of  officers  allowed  was  too  small  l)e- 
cause  we  can  not  answer  the  demands  made  on  use  with  that  number. 
At  the  present  time  we  have  8,800  enlisted  men  and  1,071  officers. 

Mr.  Anthony.  We  decided  that^n  enlisted  personnel  stren<rth 
of  16,000  for  the  Air  Service  was  commensurate  with  the  total  strength 
of  283,000  men,  and  you  say  that  with  an  Army  of  175,0(X)  men  you 
can  not  reduce  your  force  proportionately. 

Gen.  Menoher.  The  question  of  overhead  is  one  thing.  The  over- 
head of  the  Air  Service  is  going  to  remain  about  the  same.  AVe  are 
called  upon  to  organize  and  assist  in  the  training  and  furnish  mate- 
rial for  the  organizations  for  the  National  Guard,  and  also  for  the 
organized  reserve,  because  we  have  now  5,300  reserve  officers,  unor- 
ganized and  unclassified,  who  are  flyers,  and  we  have  2,000  more  who 
are  nonflyers. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Have  you  had  a  board  in  the  Air  Service  wliiih 
recently  looked  into  this  question  of  the  advisability  of  keeping  thi< 
country  prepared  in  the  air  on  a  war  basis? 

(Jen.  Menoher.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Or  whether  we  should  keep  it  prepared  on  what 
niight  be  called  a  peace  basis  in  the  air  i 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes,  sir. 

THEORY   OF   ORGANIZATION. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  this  not  true  that  that  board  has  found  if  th- 
country  is  confronted  Again  by  war  conditions  that  it  wouhl  1h»  iijoD' 
feasible  to  defer  taking  up  the  expansion  of  the  Air  Service  than  t*- 
try  to  make  an  expansion  here? 

Gen.  Menoher.  I  would  like  to  have  Col.  Fidler  answer  that  €|ii«-- 
tion  and  give  you  the  details  about  that. 

Col.  FuLi^ii.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  idea  you  exjnvss  thore  is  tmv  ^^♦• 
have  taken  as  the  guiding  principle,  namely,  that  the  Keguhir  Ani.\ 
force  of  the  Air  Service  should  be  nothing  more  than  that  necr^-an 
to  carry  on  the  probU»ms  of  production,  supply.  maintenaiKv.  rfim**. 
and  training  in  the  Air  Service  and  with  the  .Vnny.     The  .Vir  Sm  \  .^ 
Of  the  Kegular  Army,  with  1(),(XK)  men,  is  primarily  for  thoM*  jmr- 
poses,  thoiv  being  only  one  each  of  the  type  of  tactical  combat  *i'  '" 
required — that  is,  the  group:  one  pursuit  group,  only  one  bomluri 
ment  group,  one  attack  group — and  the  whole  idea  is  that  the  im" 
portion  of  the  Air  Service  should  l>e  built  up  in  the  National  ii'i.ir  . 
and  organized  reserve. 

The  report  made  bv  the  Air  Service  to  the  (ieneral  Staff  <ui  t!i»*i 
subject  of  the  organization  of  the  Air  Service  wa<j  based  on  thati 
theory.  One  reas<m  why  that  is  desirable,  in  a<hlition  to  the  m^h 
greatexpense,  whatever  the  system  may  l)e,  is  that  the  effe<'tivene--  ••:' 
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the  flyer  would  last  but  a  few  years,  and  it  would  be  totally  impracti- 
cable to  have  in  the  Army  a  proportionate  number  of  officers  coming 
into  the  lower  grades  and  becoming  noneffective  as  combat  flyers  as 
they  gi-ow  older.  That  effectiveness  must  be  built  up  in  a  service 
where  they  are  not  remaining  permanently  on  the  Government  roll, 
and  it  can  be  done  cheaper  in  the  reserve  and  in  the  National  Guard. 

So  the  Regular  Army  Air  Service  is  really,  as  Gen.  Menoher  said, 
an  overhead,  including  supply,  maintenance,  and  instruction — a  means 
for  ofenerating  an  Air  Service — and  that  is  all  there  is  to  it;  and  even 
in  (letermining  the  strength  of  the  officer  personnel  of  the  Regular 
Army  we  recommended  to  the  General  Staff  that  for  the  imits  we 
have  in  the  Regular  Army — the  tactical  units— that  the  officer  per- 
smnel  be  not  filled  up  to  the  normal  quota  in  the  approved  tables  of 
oivanization,  but  rather,  for  that  purpose,  the  wise  provision  in  the 
reorganization  act  be  taken  advantage  of,  to  call  in  for  a  limited 
tenn  of  ser^dce  with  the  Regular  Army  reserve  officer  to  supplement 
the  1.^)16  Regulars  to  meet  requirements.  That  is  the  theoi*y  of  the 
^'hok  organization. 

Tlien.  back  of  that,  there  are  other  fundamentals.  The  proposition 
i>  that  the  Air  Service  depends  more  upon  the  enemy's  naval  and 
air  strength  than  anything  else.  It  is  more  intimately  connected  with 
<»iir  naval  strength  than  it  is  with  our  Armv  strength,  except  for 
th;U  portion  which  performs  a  service  for  the  Army,  such  as  carrying 
an  oljserver  into  the  air  to  direct  artillery  fire. 

We  firmly  believe-  that  the  first  attack  would  probably  come 
through  the  air  in  conjunction  with  the  naval  action.  Those  principles 
are  recognized  here  in  a  document  published  by  the  Army  and  Navy 
in  a  statement  of  joint  policy.  When  I  say  those  principles  are 
rwo^mized,  I  mean  that  the  action  of  the  Army  Air  Senuce  in  con- 
jimction  with  the  Xavy  Air  Service  and  the  Navy  in  the  first  line 
"f  defense  off  the  coast  is  a  recognized  and  approved  policy. 

FUTURE  COST  OF  PRESENT  PLANS. 

Mr.  Anthont.  Even  though  you  adopt  that  principle,  how  do  you 
ajfount  for  the  fact  that  your  demands  for  appropriations  are  grow- 
in?  larger  every  year  ? 

^  ol.  Fuller,  les,  Mr.  Anthony.  If  this  Air  Service  be  built  up 
'"  raeet  these  requirements  it  is  going  to  cost  many  times  $60,000,000 
^'Mi  year. 

^ien.  ifENOHER.  This  appropriation  is  not  larger  than  the  one  asked 
Wkst  year.  T  think  we  first  asked  for  $157,000,000,  and  we  came 
i^i  Snallv  with  the  same  amount,  as  I  recollect  it.  last  year  as  this 
y^'»r.  $60,000,000,  and  we  were  allowed  $33,000,000  out  of  that. 

EFFECTIVENESS  OF  THE  AIRPLANE  AS  A  COMBAT  FORCE. 

ilr.  CiiAMTON.  To  what  extent  do  you  regard  the  Air  Service  as  a 

^»Dibat  force? 

^  »>1.  Fuller.  The  Air  Service  is  absolutely  a  combat  force,  recog- 
r»izf(l  so  by  law ;  the  reoi'ganization  act  designates  it  as  a  combat 
f'>rjv.  a  combat  arm ;  and  there  is  no  part  of  it — no  element  of  it— that 
>  not  combat,  even  the  observation,  which  has  for  its  primary  mission 
^^i*'  performance  of  this  service. 
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Mr.  Cramton.  Is  it  so  regarded  by  the  Chief  of  Staff? 

Col.  FriXER.  There  is  no  question  about  the  General  Staff  l^eing 
firmly  behind  us. 

Mr.  Cramton.  I  did  not  so  understand  the  Chief  of  Staff  in  \ik 
statement  before  this  committee. 

Col.  Fuller.  I  am  not  qualified  to  say. 

Mr.  Cramton.  I  got  the  impression  that  the  Air  Service  is  still  an 
auxiliary  and  regarded  as  simply  the  scouting  branch  by  the  Chiel 
of  Staff  and  the  present  Secretary  of  War. 

Gen.  Menoher.  I  think  this  will  be  an  auxiliary  to  what  will 
always  be  the  main  fighting  force,  the  Infantry, 

Gen.  Lord.  I  think  the  Chief  of  Staff  referred  to  it  as  the  fourtli 
combat  arm. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Would  control  of  the  air  by  us  have  any  effect  or 
preventing  an  invasion,  otherwise  than  from  the  north  or  south  ? 

Col.  Fuller.  Decidedly  so.    May  I  read  an  extract  from  this  ap^ 

E roved  joint  Army  and  Navy  document,  signed  here  in  the  preface 
y  the  Secretary  of  War  and  Secretary  of  the  Navy?    [Reading:] 

JOINT  ARMY  AXD  NAW  ACTION   IN   COAHT  DEFEN8K. 

rEzc<*rpts.] 

#  #  •  •  *  ^  •  • 

The  primary  missions  or  functions  of  the  military  forces  in  coast  defense  an 
as  foUows: 

(a)  Intelligence  Service:  Reports  all  enemy  forces'  approaching:  or  operatlnj 
off  the  seacoast. 

(b)  Air  Service: 

(1)  Pursuit  planes  attack  all  enemy  aircraft  operating  over  and  off  the  <««'a 
coast  and  enemy  landing  parties;  protect  Army  and  Navy  aircraft  agtiiiH 
enemy  aircraft. 

(2)  Bombing  planes  attack  all  enemy  vessels  off  the  seacoast  and  tMieriij 
landing  parties. 

(3)  Observation  planes  assist  in  directing  the  fire  of  batteries,  parti(*uUrl| 
when  firing  at  long  range. 

(4)  Observation  balloons  assist  in  directing  fire  of  batteries  at  all  rnnges. 

(5)  Dirigibles  assist  iDtelligence  Service;  assist  in  dlre<*tlng  fire  of  batterlH 
particularly  when  firing  at  long  ranges;  attack  enemy  vessels  off  the  seaomH 
and  enemy  landing  parties. 

(r)  Harbor  defenses. 

•  *•*••  • 

(rf)  Mobile  forces. 

*  *****  • 

(1>  Enemy  aircraft  attacks  on  our  seaports  ctin  l>e  launched  In  two  waj^ 
(a)  From  a  land  base. 
ib)  From  a  ship  base. 

In  order  to  carry  out  an  effe<*tlve  bombing  attack.  It  Is  ne<*es»ary  ft»r  *  i 
enemy  to  have  a  base  within  several  hundred  miles  of  the  object  of  atta«*k 

•  •••••  • 

In  launching  attacks  from  a  ship  base  two  kinds  of  ships  can  \h^  used : 
(a)  Aircraft  carriers,  which  carr>*  planes  assembletl  and  ready  for  n^»  «i 
short  notice,  and  have  a  flylng-off  de(*k  from  which  airplanes  may  rise  and  i:*«i 
which  they  may  land. 

(ft)  Aircraft  tenders,  which  may  either  accompany  seaplanes  as  iIm»>  -^ 
from  place  to  place,  providing  quarters  for  the  plane  crews,  supplies  of  ^i.-i 
oil.  and  spare  fiarts  and  repair  facilities,  or  which  may  carry  the  Mefi|>liiiu>N.  .| 
airplanes,  so  that  after  arriving  at  the  pUuv  for  launching  the  Attack.  se«f»*j.-  i 
may  be  assemble<l  and  lowered  o%'er  the  side  and  airplanes  taken  asl>«»rv  .  i 
assembled  for  used  from  a  b^-ach  or  field. 
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The  development  of  aircraft  carriers  has  been  rapid  and  generally  successful. 
Fighting  planes,  observation  planes,  scouting  planes,  and  torpedo  and  bombing 
planes  may  be  used.  The  planes  are  stowed  below ;  the  smaller  types  can  be 
raised  to  the  flylng-off  deck  by  elevators  and  can  take  off  immediately ;  the 
larger  types  must  have  their  wings  attached  after  having  been  raised  to  the 
flylng-off  deck,  and  this  causes  a  certain  delay  in  sending  them  out  and  receiving 
them  aboard.  Specially  designed  aircraft  carriers  of  10,000  tons  can  carry  about 
25  planes  of  various  types.  Landing  on  the  flying-off  deck  presents  some  diffi- 
culties, and  a  considerable  percentage  of  crashes  must  be  expected,  especially 
Id  rough  weather. 

•  •  *  *  *  *  • 

In  carrying  out  a  bombing  attack  from  a  carrier  the  bombing  planes  should 
be  accompanied  by  fighting  planes  for  )>rotecting  them  from  the  attack  of 
enemy  fighting  planes,  if  any  are  present,  and  for  assisting  the  bombers  by 
attacking  with  machine-gun  fire  and  small  bombs  enemy  forces  on  the  ground, 
particularly  antiaircraft  batteries  and  fire-control  stations. 

•  •  *  *  «  «  « 

Airplanes  are  more  efiicient  than  seaplanes  for  bombing  and  torpedo  attacks,, 
because  they  can  carry  a  greater  load  of  bombs  or  a  larger  topedo.    It  is  possible 
that  aircraft  tenders  could  land  bombing  and  torpedo  planes  near  the  port  to  be 
attacked,  assembling  the  planes  ashore,  and  having  them  take  off  from  a  beach 
<>r  field. 

The  objects  of  attack  by  enemy  aircraft  will  usually  be : 

A.  By  bombs — (1)  Dry  docks,  (2)  navy-yard  shops  and  fuel-oil  tanks,  (3) 
naval  vessels,  (4)  merchant  vessels,  and  (5)  industrial  plants  of  military 
importance. 

B.  By  torpedoes — (1)  Caissons  of  dry  docks,  (2)  floating  dry  docks,  (3) 
naval  vessels,  and  (4)  merchant  vessels. 

Air  forces. — ^The  air  forces  will  have  an  important  function  in  seacoast  recon- 
nalasance.  They  will  also  be  able  to  attack  hostile  warships  and  transports, 
thus  contributing  to  harbor  defense  and  to  coast  defense  as  a  whole.  It  is 
possible  that  they  may  also  develop  a  capacity  to  convey  supports  at  high  speed 
to  distant  beach  defense  sectors.  They  should  be  able,  with  machine  guns  and 
bombs,  to  take  an  effective  part  In  the  beach  combat  itself,  especially  at  points 
of  penetration  and  before  other  reserves  can  arrive. 

*  #  .  •  *  •  *  * 

Mr.  Anthont.  Usinp  that  line  of  areument,  the  Air  Service  is 
necessarily  the  second  line  of  defense.     The  Navy  is  the  first  line  ? 

Col.  FuLijai.  That  is  primarily  so,  but  I  think  it  is  well  that  we 
should  understand  exactly  how  that  applies.  W  that  line,  the  blue- 
sea  fleet,  be  carried  to  the  enemy's  borders  across  the  ocean,  the  Navy 
is  clearly  the  first  line  of  defense,  and  the  principle  is  clearly  defined 
l^tween  that  naval  action  and  the  other  action  of  the  Army  and 
^avy  in  coast  defense.  If  the  enemy  were  to  have  superiority  "of  the 
sea,  or  at  any  one  point,  our  fleet  being  in  another  ocean,  then  the 
Air  Service,  cooperating  with  the  Navy,  in  coast  defense  is  as  much 
first  line  of  defense  as  is  the  NavA%  because  its  action  is  merged  with 
that  of  the  Navy. 

Mr.  Anthony.  When  you  get  down  to  the  practical  side  of  it,  there 
never  has  been  an  instance  where  an  airplane  has  been  launched  from 
a  vessel  or  from  a  hostile  shore  or  a  hostile  vessel  that  has  ever  done 
the  slightest  damage  to  an  enemy,  is  there?  This  is  all  problemati- 
f"al,  all  of  this  argument  ? 

Col.  FuixEK.  The  action  during  the  recent  war  was  concentrated 
and  the  last  bit  of  strength  of  every  combatant  nation  to  the  one 
niain  action  on  land.  It  would  be  interesting,  I  think,  for  the  com- 
mittee to  look  at  this  photograph. 
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Mr.  Slemp.  Is  that  a  photograph  showing  the  experiment  on  the 
Indiana? 

Col.  Fuller.  Yes. 

Mr.  Slemp.  There  you  had  a  battleship  anchored,  where  you  could 
take  pot  shots  ? 

Col.  Fuller.  This  does  not  show  the  entire  effect.  The  experi- 
ments were  carefully  made  to  show  what  the  results  would  be  under 
certain  circumstances. 

Mr.  Slemp.  That  is  interesting  in  showing  the  power  of  explosives, 
but  not  to  show  the  practical  use  of  the  air  under  hostile  conditions. 

Gen.  Menoiier.  Of  course,  the  other  fellow  was  not  shooting  back, 
but  the  percentage  of  hits  they  made  on  the  enlarged  target  shows 
that  the  explosive  does  more  damage  then  than  when  it  makes  a 
direct  hit,  and  the  number  of  hits  on  the  enlarged  target  and  on  the 
water  immediately  surrounding  it  show  that  it  is  a  very  effective 
weapon.  Of  course,  they  got  only  11  per  cent  actually  on  the  target 
and  four  or  five  times  that  many  on  the  enlarged  target. 

Mr.  Anthony.  AVe  were  told  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  how 
effective  the  bombing  operations  from  airplanes  would  be  carried  on 
against  a  hostile  force,  but  we  did  not  see  many  practical  results  in 
that  line  of  operations.  Every  demonstration  I  have  seen  or  r<»ad 
about  seems  to  show  that  you  have  not  developed  very  much  effec- 
tiveness in  the  use  of  explosives  in  the  air. 

Gen.  Menoher.  The  effect  can  not  be  measured  entirely  by  the  ma- 
terial damage,  because  much  of  the  effect  was  on  the  morale  of  the, 
men. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Except  for  scouting  purposes,  the  whole  Air  Service 
is  practically  in  its  experimental  state  as  to  what  it  may  develop  in 
the  future. 

Gen.  Menoher.  We  feel  that  we  are  morallv  certain  as  to  \\\^ 
outcome. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Are  you  certain  that  you  will  be  able  to  destroy  bat- 
tle.shii)s  and  put  navies  out  of  business? 

(ien.  Menoher.  I  think  we  are  going  to  come  to  that. 

Mr.  Sissox.  When  ? 

(len.  Menoher.  It  is  a  question  of  development. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Therefore,  that  much  of  it  is  purely  experimental. 
Do  you  believe  the  experiments  show  that  in  the  future  you  will  In- 
able  to  carry  into  the  air  a  sufficient  amount  of  explosives  and  din*  i 
them  with  sufficient  accura(\v  from  high  points  to  be  able  to  let  lh<*ni 
fall  onto  a  battleship  and  destroy  it?  That  is  still  in  the  exivri- 
mental  state,  is  it  not  ? 

(ien.  ^Iexoher.  In  a  great  measure. 

Mr,  Sissox,  Now,  in  connection  with  the  destruction  of  forts  an-' 
the  <lestructi<m  of  armies  in  the  field  and  in  the  trenches,  that  i*»  ^t:!'. 
in  the  experimental  stage,  is  it  not. 

(ien.  Mexoher.  In  a  measure. 

Mr.  Sissox.  As  to  its  use  as  a  fighting  unit  and  in  the  final  th't^t 
mination  of  the  war,  that  is  not  so  sufficiently  deinonstnite<l  yet  th.it 
we  would  be  willing  to  develop  our  Air  Service  with  the  expertati**: 
of  destroying  an  invading  fleet  or  destroying  an  invading  arm>  ' 
Those  are  the  dreams  people  have  about  the  Air  Service.     I  t-ar. 
dream  alniiit  it.  and  we  ought  to  di*eam  about  it,  and  you  have  <:•-? 
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to  dream  before  you  can  build  bridges  to  cross  great  chasms.  It  is 
the  dreamer  who  finally  brings  about  all  great  results  in  the  end, 
and  we  are  still  dreaming  in  the  Air  Service. 

Gen.  Mexoher.  But  you  would  not  stop  the  dreamer  from 
dreaming? 

Mr.  SissoN.  Absolutely  not.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  a  great  believer 
in  the  development  of  the  Air  Service  and  I  do  not  think  America 
ought  to  be  behind  in  the  development,  but  ought  to  lead  in  that 
development.  But  is  there  anything  wrong  in  the  admission  that  ex- 
cept for  scouting  purposes,  where  it  has  proven  to  be  a  marvelous 
success,  the  best  scouting  arm  of  an  army,  that  the  balance  of  it  is 
largely  in  the  experimental  stage  ? 

Gen,  Menoher.  I  would  not  admit  that,  entirelv.  There  are  other 
uses,  as,  for  example,  in  attack. 

it.  SissoN.  Attack  of  what? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Attack  on  troops  on  the  ground. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Yes ;  they  drop  gas. 

Gen.  Menoher.  That  was  never  undertaken ;  we  did  not  do  that  to 
anv  extent. 

Mr.  Sissox.  The  Germans  always  contended  that,  so  far  as  I  have 
been  able  to  learn,  it  was  the  effect  it  had  upon  the  people  and  the  army 
itself.  The  bombing  of  Paris  did  not  do  any  very  great  damage  to 
the  city  as  a  whole,  but  it  kept  the  people  constantly  terrorized. 

Gen.  Menoher.  It  did  that  with  the  troops  on  the  line.  The  moral 
effect  is  very  great. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Dewey  said,  "It  is  the  unseen  danger  that  makes  cow- 
ards of  iw." 

Gen.  Menoher.  It  made  our  problem  much  more  difficult. 

REAL  USE  OF  THE  AIRPLANE. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Aside  from  scouting  and  information  purposes,  the 
real  use  of  the  airplane  is  to  combat  the  enemy  in  the  air. 

Gen.  Menoher.  You  have  to  do  that.    • 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  air  against  air. 

Gen.  Menoher.  Sixty  per  cent  of  our  planes  will  be  pursuit  planes. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  is  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  enemy's 
planes— to  put  out  its  eyes.  I  think  Gen.  Squier,  in  testifying  before 
the  committee  in  the  beginning  of  the  development  of  this  Air  Service, 
at  the  time  they  got  their  first  appropriation,  used  that  expression, 
that  if  we  can  overcome  the  enemy  m  the  air  we  put  out  his  eyes. 

Gen.  Menoher.  Answering  the  specific  question  asked  Col.  Fuller 
about  the  control  of  the  air  and  the  effect  upon  an  invasion,  I  may 
f»e  dreaming  again,  but  I  believe  from  the  air  alone  we  can  prevent 
an  invasion. 

DEVEL(»MENT  OF  THE  AIR  SERVICE — TRAINING  OF  RESERVE  FLIERS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  making  this  a()propriation  at  this  time,  ought 
^e  not  to  make  the  appropriation  with  the  idea  rather  of  developing 
the  Air  Service  than  continuing  to  furnish  personnel  ready  for  action 
in  the  event  of  war? 
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Gen.  Menoher.  That  is  what  we  aim  to  do  with  this  money  we  are 
asking  for.    It  is  for  the  development. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  training  for  war  will  largely  have  to  be  done 
when  the  war  breaks  out. 

Gen.  Menoher.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  the  reason  that  the  life  of  the  flier  is  so  short 
that  it  will  be  utterly  impracticable  to  train  many  fliers  at  the  same 
time.  The  expense  would  be  enormous.  Therefore  if  you  have  a 
nucleus  of  a  well  organized  unlimited  source  of  supply  oi  the  parts, 
so  that  it  may  be  rapidly  developed,  and  a  sufficiently  large  number 
of  officers,  and  a  sufficiently  large  number  of  fliers  to  instantly  put 
the  young  ipen  in  training,  that,  as  I  understand  it  is  the  real  pur- 
pose of  the  Air  Service  now. 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  in  mind  the  matter  of  keeping  a 
certain  reserve  trained.    We  have  2,500  cadets. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  comes  out  of  the  Air  Service  fund,  does  it 
not  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  We  are  authorized  to  have  2,500  cadets  a  year 
under  training. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Aside  from  that,  this  reserve  costs  the  Govem- 
ment  nothing,  after  the  men  leave  the  service  ? 

(Ten.  Menoher.  Little  or  nothing.  My  idea  is  that  with  these 
2,500  cadets  we  train,  we  will  ^ve  them  a  year's  training  and  then 
send  them  to  the  reserve,  keeping  such  as  we  may  be  authorized  to 
keep  from  time  to  time  for  a  stated  period  on  active  duty  with  the 
Begular  Army,  and  I  have  asked  for  500  first  and  finally  250  officers 
from  the  reserve  on  active  duty  with  the  Army. 

BOMBING  OF  BATTLESHIP  "  INDIANA." 

(Spo  p.  373.) 

Mr.  Slemp.  In  connection  with  the  Indiana  experiment,  did  you 
put  in  the  record  a  statement  showing  at  what  altitude  the  bombs 
were  dropped,  and  whether  they  would  be  out  of  the  range  of  the 
antiairoralt  guns? 

Col.  FrLLER.  They  were  not  dropped  in  the  way  you  seem  to  have 
in  mind.  This  was  a  very  carefully-conducted  experiment  to  demon- 
strate what  the  effect  would  be  with  the  bombs  dropping  in  certain 
places. 

Mr.  Slemp.  What  I  want  to  know  is,  have  you  made  any  experi- 
ment in  regard  to  hitting  a  moving  vessel? 

Gen.  Menoher.  They  dropped  100  bombs,  and  got  11  per  cent  of 
hit«:. 

Mr.  Slemp.  At  what  rate  were  the  bombs  put  down  and  at  what 
rate  was  the  target  going?  Were  they  out  of  range  of  antiaircraft 
guns? 

Gen.  Menoher.  As  I  recollect  it  they  were  5,000  feet  up. 

Mr.  Slemp.  And  dropped  on  a  fixecl  target  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Are  vou  sure  about  the  5,000  feet  or  was  it  8«000  feet  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  tt  was  either  four  or  five  thousand. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  well  within  the  range  of  the  antiain^raft 
guns? 
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Gen.  Menoher.  The  antiaircraft  guns  are  notoriously  ineffective, 
or  were,  on  the  other  side,  so  there  is  always  a  chance  for  the  fighting 
man  to  get  awav  or  get  through  the  antiaircraft  barrage. 

Mr.  Slemp.  There  were  not  any  airplanes  used  from  battleships? 

Gen.  Menoher.  No;  but  if  you  compare  the  number  of  hits  tney 
;ret  with  the  number  of  hits  that  the  seacoast  guns  at  25,000  yards  the 
difference  is  in  favor  of  the  bomb  dropper. 

Mr.  Slemp.  The  seacoast  gun  does  not  hit  more  than  11  per  cent? 

Gen.  Menoher.  With  those  long  ranges. 

Mr,  Slemp.  But  you  say  you  have  not  got  long  ranges. 

Gen.  Menoher.  We  have  the  long  range  in  the  matter  of  dropping. 

Mr.  Sleaip.  You  will  be  kept  higher  than  5,000  feet. 

Gen.  ilENOHER.  In  comparison  with  your  long-range  guns  you  have 
eot  to  compare  the  radius  of  action  with  the  radius  of  action  of  the 
?un.  We  can  go  out  more  than  25,000  yards  with  the  plane ;  we  can 
?o  out  100  miles  and  expect  to  get  an  effect.  The  gun  will  reach  only 
as  far  as  it  will  shoot. 

PLANES,  ENGINES,  ETC.,  ON    HAND. 

Mr.  Anthony.  General,  of  the  one  billion  and  more  dollars  ap- 
propriated for  the  use  of  the  Air  Service  during  the  first  jesx  how 
much  of  the  material  is  on  hand  now  that  was  purchased  with  those 
sums  of  money  and  is  available  for  use  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  We  have  about  12,000  Liberty  engines  in  store  that 
are  available  and  ready  for  use  and  which  are  cared  for  very  care- 
fully. We  have  some  2,000  De  Haviland  planes  for  those  engines. 
We  have  some  2,000,  as  I  recall,  training  planes,  the  Curtiss  JN 
planes  for  training  purposes,  and  we  have  about  450  of  the  Hispano- 
h\z2k  engines  for  pursuit  planes.  We  have  a  good  part  of  the  plant 
that  was  purchased  from  those  appropriations  available  still.  We 
f^n  rive  you  a  statement  of  the  whole  thing. 

(The  statement  referred  to  above  follows :) 

Summary, 


[This  estimate  compiled  Dec.  28, 1020.] 


Item 


l^rpbononhuid 

AirptuKs  on  order  but  not  delivered 

Mn^Uiw,  experimental*  on  order  but  not  delivered . 

JWtttt,  foreign. 

uidocsoDhand 

frnm  engines  on  hand 

Viy«Ihaeoaa  sappUes  on  hand 

Viocdiiaeolu  suppUee  on  order — 

Orand  total 


Original  cost. 


1135,183,172.00 

3,135,296.87 

1,447,600.00 

4,302,000.00 

145,219,654.00 

13,608,000.00 

147,967,833.31 

494,865.05 


451,348,420.23 


Salvage  value. 


11,958,160.00 

470,000.00 

106,500.00 

35,850.00 

15,193,950.00 

226,800.00 

11,660,725.40 

49,486.50 


29,691,471.90 


Present  cost  to 
replace. 


$55,817,000.00 
3,135,295.87 
1,447,600.00 
4,302,000.00 

126,671,354.00 
11,340,000.09 

171,432,284.89 
494,865.06 


375,040,399.81 
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Miscellaneous, 


Item. 


Quantity.;  Original  cost. 


Spare  parts forairplanes.  . 
Spare  parts  for  engines . .  | . 

Aviator's  clothing 

Airplane  dope 

Machinery  and  tools , . 

Buildings  and  land 

Hangars,  wood  and  can- ' 

vas  (In  storage). 

Balloons,  R 

Balloons,  spherical 

Airships ; 

WinchiBS I 

Hydrogen  gas  plants,' 

portable.  ; 

Phoibbsraphic  supplies 

Speolal  bodies  for  motor         1,419 

transportation.'  ! 

Radio  supplies  * | 

Ordnance  supplies « 


1,100 

500 
35 
12 

305 
15 


Total... 
Airplane  parts. 


Grand  total. 


S5, 000, 000. 00 
10,445,000.00 

3,307.000.00 
943,000.00 

6,000,000.00 
96,956,806.31 

5,000,000.00 

2,600,000.00 
85,000.00 

870,000.00 
2,000,000.00 

300,000.00 

1,61&  000.00 
5,412|€27.00 

3,000,000.00 
4,364,000.00 


Pr^ent  appraised  salvage 
value. 


Unit. 


147,957,813.31 
ft  494,865.05 


148,452,696.36 


Spercent... 

do 

50  per  cent.. 
1  percent... 
60  per  cent.. 
3  per  cent  ^. 
5  per  cent... 

8200 

11,000 

10  per  cent  ^ 

$600 

50  percent.. 

33ipercenti 
20  per  cent. . 

5percent... 
1  percent... 


Total  cost. 


1250,000.00 

522,250.00 

1,683,500.00 

9,430.00 

3,600,000.00 

3,000,000.00 

250,000.00 

100,000.00 

35,000.00 

87,000.00 

152,500.00 

150,000.00 

53&  000.00 
l,0n,4Q5.40 

150,000.00 
43,640.00 


11,650,725.40 
49,486.50 


11,700,211.90 


Present  cost  to  replace. 


Unit. 


Percent. 
120 
120 
100 
100 
100 


60 

100 
150 
100 
60 
100 

125 
100 

300 
100 


Total  cost. 


16,000,000.00 

12,534,000.00 

3,367,000  00 

943,000.00 

6,000,000.(10 

113, 606. 007.  W 

3,000.000.00 

2,600,000.00 
127,500.00 
870.000  00 

1,200.000  00 
300.000.00 

2.018,750.00 

5,412,027.00 

9,000,000  00 
4,364,000  00 


171, 432,284.  S9 
494.865.05 


171, 927, 149.  W 


>  Approximately. 

>  The  ipe  }lal  holies  for  motor  transportation  are  those  bodies  and  trailers  which  are  designed  for  .sped* 
Air  Service  ufe  and  do  not  come  under  the  Jurl^lction  of  the  Motor  Transport  Corps.  In  addition  to  thi« 
amount  the  Vlr  dec  vice  pareha^d  and  turned  over  to  the  Motor  Transport  Corps  in  compliance  with  <  ten- 
eral  Orders  transportation  costing  850,015.999.76. 

«  The  co9t  of  old  eiulpment  on  hand,  reore^ntlng  a  partial  supply  for  4,000  planes,  withcorrespoodttit 
ground  e  lulpment.  is  appro'dmately  11,003.090  to  replace  which,  in  like  quantity,  bv  complete  modem 
equipment  adapted  to  American  tactics,  will  cost  an  estimated  sum  of  99,000,000. 

« In  addition  to  the  amount  of  Ordnance  supplies  shown  under  this  heading,  approximatelv  l4.740.Aitt 
worth  has  been  turnel  over  to  the  Ordnance  Department  or  Is  under  orders  to  oe  turned  over  to  the  <  >r'1* 
nance  Department.   Thb  would  give  a  total  of  99,104,000  expended  for  Ordnanoe  equipment. 

*  On  order. 


PROPOSED  USE  OF  THE  LIBERTY  ENGINE. 

Mr.  Antiioxt.  In  reference  to  the  Liberty  engine,  do  you  proixL-t* 
to  use  that  in  the  construction  of  any  of  these  new  planes? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  intend  to  use  the  Liberty  engine  in  the 
combat  plane  J 

(len.  Menoher.  Not  in  combat  planes.  We  want  to  use  it  in  iW 
bombers  and  in  the  multi-engine  planes  and  the  observation  phiiu-. 
but  we  want  a  different  type  for  the  pursuit  plane. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  expect  to  spend  most  of  the  monev  you  an' 
asking  for  for  tlie  construction  of  the  fast  pursuit  combat  planes  I 

Col.  Fi  li^r.  For  pursuit  planes  we  estimate  $1,309,112  for  i1h» 
Thomas  Morse  planes.  AVe  are  expending  this  3'ear  $5,6(HM><m>  out 
of  a  total  of  $(),J)(M),()()0  for  pursuit  planes. 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  which  you  do  not  use  the  Lil)erty  engine? 

Col.  Filler.  In  which  we  do  not  use  the  Lil)erty  engine.  For  th»» 
Hispano-Suiza  3(M)-horse|X)wer  engine,  which  would  go  with  that,  the 
sum  of  $3j200,(K)()  would  be  required.  | 

Mr.  Anthony.  Of  this  years  appropriation  which  you  are  askin;:! 
for  construction^  that  amounts  to  how  much  ? 
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Mr,  Fuller.  For  the  construction  of  airplanes  for  1922  the  amount 
asked  for  is  $17,784,650. 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  what  proportion  of  the  planes  to  be  constructed 
mder  that  item  will  you  use  Liberty  engines? 

Col.  Fuller.  $14,700,000  worth. 

Mr.  Anthony.  $13,000,000  will  be  used  for  the  heavy  type  of 
bombing  planes? 

Col.  Fuller.  $14,700,000  for  the  bombing,  observation,  and  attack 
planes. 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  which  you  would  use  the  Liberty  engines  ? 

Col.  Fuller.  Yes,  sir. 

^en.  Menoher.  I  am  keeping  the  Liberty  engines  as  a  war  reserve. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  the  Liberty  engine  is  as  good  as  any 
^'npne.  if  it  is  not  the  best  engine  that  has  been  made.  Mr.  Fokker 
made  that  statement. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  think  it  is  advisable  to  equip  the  Army  with 
a  larore  number  of  heavy  bombing  type  machines  ? 

Oen.  Menoher.  The  number  will  not  be  large. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  say  you  are  going  to  construct  $13,000,000 
worth. 

Col  Fuller.  That  is  $14,700,000  for  bombing,  observation,  and 
attack. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  a  large  number,  and  the  planes  you  have 
on  hand  now  are  largely  of  the  bombing  and  observation  type. 

fien.  Menoher.  Light  bombers  only. 

mte  or  airplanes. 

Col.  Fuller.  I  think  this  will  clear  one  point  in  your  mind.  This 
material  will  not  be  available  imtil  the  fiscal  year  1928 ;  by  the  end 
f'f  1922  tverything  we  have  now  in  the  way  of  material,  worth  speak- 
infir  of,  will  be  used,  except  the  engines  in  stock.  That  will  be  com- 
pletely washed  out  and  unusable;  it  will  be  four  or  five  years  old. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  mean  that  even  the  Liberty  engines  will  not 
^^  available  after  1923  ? 

Col.  Fuller.  Oh,  yes,  they  will;  they  are  in  stock;  they  will  be 
available. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  mean  all  of  the  present  planes  we  have  on 
hand  now? 

Col.  Fuller.  Yes,  sir :  the  planes  themselves. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Then  all  we  get  out  of  the  wreck  is  about  15,000 
Liberty  engines  ? 

^  Gen.  Menoher.  We  have  7,400  Reserve  oiRcers  on  the  roll  now  and 
\^  of  them  are  pilots. 

Mr.  Axthony.  That  is  the  greatest  asset? 

deterioration  of  air  planes.      • 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes.  Now,  to  go  back  to  the  matter  of  deteriora- 
tion, we  found  from  an  examination  of  the  De  Havilands  in  that 
'inversion,  in  the  changing  of  the  position  of  the  tank,  that  there 
^as  some  deterioration  in  the  plane  itself,  and  each  time  the  plane 
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was  torn  down  to  be  altered  we  went  into  the  replacement  of  the 
parts  that  were  deteriorated,  and  it  cost  about  as  much  to  do  that  as 
to  alter  the  plane. 

Mr.  Slemp.  They  are  deteriorating  without  use  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  i  es. 

Mr.  Slemp.  How  does  a  plane  deteriorate  in  storage  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  That  is  not  understood  entirely,  but  it  is  a  fact 
that  the  fabric  deteriorates  and  the  wood  deteriorates  under  the  con- 
ditions under  which  it  is  kept  and  handled. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  ALL-METAL  PLANES. 

Mr.  Slemp.  That  is  an  argument  against  building  large  quantities 
ahead  against  the  time  when  you  are  going  to  use  them  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  That  is,  and  one  of  the  principal  things  we  have 
in  mind  is  the  all-metal  plane. 

Mr.  Slemp.  You  want  to  get  away  from  the  wood? 

Gen.  MoNOHBR.  We  want  to  get  away  from  the  wood,  and  the 
principal  item  in  our  experimental  work  at  McCook  Field  is  in  con- 
nection with  all-metal  construction.  The  all-metal  construction 
is  coming  as  sure  as  fate. 

NUMBER  OF  SqUADRONS  ORGANIZED. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  say  you  want  to  equip  26  fighting  quadron>  ( 

Col.  Fuller.  Four  pursuit  squadrons  in  the  16,000  propose<l. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Twenty-six  squadrons  was  the  number  you  wante^l 
to  create? 

(len,  Menoher.  Twenty-six  observation  squadrons,  4  attack  i?<iiiail- 
rons,  5  bombardment  squadrons,  and  4  pursuit  squadrons. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  planes  in  a  squadron?  * 

Gen.  Menoher.  In  round  numbers,  there  are  25,  all  told. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  actually  compose  a  squadron,  and  how 
many  are  held  in  reserve? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Thirteen  is  the  number  of  planes  in  the  air  f«»t^ 
peace  strength. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  12  in  reserve? 

(ien.  Menoher.  Yes,  sir;  100  per  cent  reserve,  and  then  we  h:P»i 
spare  engines. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  men  in  each  squadron? 

C'ol.  FuujsR.  I  think  theconfusion  comes  in  this  way.  I  lH»li*y! 
Gen.  Menoher  understood  vou  to  ask  in  reference  to  war  strt*njrt**ti 


which  spares  wi41  last  us  one  year  only:  although  the  plane  will  la-l 
two  years,  we  are  only  going  to  ask  for  one  year*s  supply  of  span*- 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  squadrons  have  you  organized  no>\  ? 

(ten.  Menoher.  Twenty-seven. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  they  actually  organized,  or  on  paper! 

(Jen.  Menoher.  They  are  in  being. 

Col.  Sherman.  Thev  are  actually  in  being,  27  squatlrons. 
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rOBEST-PATROL  WORK. 


Gen.  Menoheb.  There  is  another  thing  I  would  like  to  say,  and 
that  is  in  reference  to  the  demands  made  for  forest-patrol  work. 
Ke  were  authorized  to  have  five  squadrons  on  that  work  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  but  we  could  furnish  only  one,  with  a  few  additional 
planes.  There  is  an  effort  being  made  now  to  extend  that  service 
to  Washington,  Idaho,  and  Montana. 

ESnUATE  FOR  CIVILIAN   PERSONNEL. 
(See  pp.  246.  2.'>3,) 

^fr.  A.VTHONT.  One  of  the  tlifngs  I  do  not  understand  in  connec- 
tion with  the  appropriation  for  the  Air  Service  is  why  you  are  called 
upon  to  expend  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  total  appropriation  for 
overhead,  administrative  expenses,  and  civilian  pay.  Take,  for  in- 
aance,  the  item  of  $9,000,000  for  the  pay  of  civilian  employees  in 
the  Air  Service,  What  is  the  necessity  for  such  a  large  amount? 
C'fn.  Menoher.  McCook  Field  takes  $2,600,000  of  that. 

Mr.  A.VTHONT.  That  is  a  big  manufacturing  plant  1 

Oen.  Menoher.  It  is  a  big  experimental  plant.  At  our  various 
aorage  depots  we  also  have  some  employees,  and  I  would  like  Col. 
"lilhuore.  who  has  the  matter  of  supply  in  charge,  to  give  his  state- 
ornt  on  that  particular  point.    He  has  the  information  at  hand. 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  connection  with  the  $33,000,000  we  appropriated 
I«  year,  the  pay  of  officers  and  the  pay  of  the  men,  the  subsistence, 
ibf  (irdinar>-  quartermaster  stores,  and  some  other  things  of  that  sort 
Tine  out  0?  'i;her  appropriations. 

fwn.  Menoher.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Anthony.  So  that  the  $33,000,000  we  gave  you  last  year  went 
iilirely  for  administration,  for  civilian  employees,  and  the  develop- 
"wnt  and  production,  and  the  new  planes  you  purchased? 

fien.  Mexoheb,  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  would  like  to  have  you  show  us  what  disposition 
fnu  propose  to  make  of  the  $9,000,000  for  pay  of  employees. 


'^'r.^reiamM:  olB"  of  the  Chief 
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Statement  of  civilian  employees  of  the  Air  Service,  etc. — ContinuHl. 
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Schools: 

Mechanics'  School.  Kelly  Field 

Bombardment    School,    Ellington 

Field 

Photographic  School.  Hampton.  Va. 
Field  Officers'  School.  Langlev  Field. 

Pursuit  School.  Rockwell  Field 

Airship  School,  Scott  Field. 

Balloon  School — 

Brooks  Field. 

Lee  Hall.  Va 

Omaha.  Nebr.> 

Ross  Field 

Stock   Keepers'  School,   Fairfield. 

Ohio 

Reser\'e:  Boston.  New  York.  Philadel- 
phia. Baltimore  J^etroit,  rhlcaRO,  St. 
Louis,  Si ,  Paul.  Denver.  Los  Antfelos. 
San  Francisco,  Seattle,  Salt  Lake  Cit  y. 
Specinl  traininj;.  corps  area  training 
centers,  s|)ecial  schools,  firing  centers, 

etc 

FlvinK  fields: 

*  Boiling 

Carlstrom 

(Yi-wey 

Kelly 

Langley 

March 

Mather 

Miller 

Mitchell 

Post 

Engineierlng  plant,  McCook  Field 

Plant  nrotc'tion 

Pror'iKoment  and  insne?tlon  'Incliidine 
ervirx*  '-lant).  Alcron,  Chicago,  Louk 

I^hiid  (Mt  y 

Aviat'on  -eneTnl  «npply  depots: 

Ame-icus.  (Ja 

FairfloM.  ( )hio  'also  repair  depot ). . . 

Lit t le  Rock.  A'k 

M iddlotovn.  Pa 

^!  oTison .  Va 

Richmond.  Va 

.*^rtn  Viitonio.Tev.  (also repair  de{»ot) 

Wrixhim-ton .  I) .  C 

Repair  deiM»ts: 

Monieomcv.  Ua 

R'lCkiM'U  Field  'also  <«tp>f»fy  de'»ot) 

Ptora-e  dp*»ot.  ButTalo,  N.  V..! 

Tem'»o':irv  <Xnr:\'  e  det)ots: 

Chanut o  Field 

I>Mrr  Field     

KlUii-ton  Field     

Lo>  e  Fi«»ld 

Pa'k  Field 

Soott  VuA'\  

S<.lfrid:e  Field        

AirSc.  i'T  Kailv  'i\  ■('  I'Ntrom  to  I>orr  -. 
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» Inchid'*^  li':hte'-than-«ir  e\peimental  <tation. 


Col.  Fi'LLRR.  I  would  like  to  make  a  general  statement  whirl-, 
tliink  will  help  the  committee  understand  Col.  (iillmore^s  statenn^ri 
which  applies  to  the  supply  group.    Out  of  the  $33,(M)(U)(I0  appn^pr  i 
tion  there  is  to  he  expended  for  civilians,  $8,500,000.    The  year  l^f«»! 
that  there  was  expended  for  civilians  a  little  over  $10,000,000  all  tt»: 
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The  estimate,  as  you  will  note,  for  this  year  is  $9^600,000,  an  increase 
of  about  $1,100,600  over  the  amount  which  is  being  expended  at  the 
present  time.  That  increase  is  made  up  primarily  by  an  increase  of 
^400,000  for  the  experimental  engineering  activities  at  Dayton,  Ohio, 
S394,000  for  the  hire  of  mechanics  to  enable  the  reserve  officers,  these 
.\<X)0  reserve  officers,  to  continue  occasional  flying  during  the  year  so 
that  they  may  continue  to  be  flying  officers. 

DISPOSAL  OF  MATERIEL. 

Then  there  is  an  item  carried  this  year,  fiscal  year  1922,  of  $289,000 
for  materiel  disposal,  the  payment  of  civilians  for  that  purpose,  not 
included  in  the  $8,500,000. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  the  disposal  of  the  salvage  material  left  over 
from  the  war? 

Col.  Fuller,  Yes. 

Mr.  Anthont.  How  much  of  that  work  is  done  by  the  Sales 
Bureau? 

CoL  Fuller.  Col.  Gillmore  can  tell  you  that. 

PROPOSED  EXPENDITURES. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Of  the  $27,000,000  increase  you  are  asking  over 
what  we  appropriated  last  year,  is  the  largest  proportion  of  that 
mn^  into  new  production? 

CoL  FvusESBi.  I  have  prepared  a  comparative  statement  showing  the 
Hems  right  straight  through. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Can  you  tell  us  briefly  about  that? 

CoL  Fuller.  It  largely  goes  into  two  main  things,  one  is  aircraft, 
its  production,  operation,  and  its  maintenance,  and  for  the  physical 
plant.  By  that  1  do  not  mean  any  barracks  and  quarters,  but  only 
machine  shops,  airdromes,  places  where  aircraft  are  repaired,  and  so 
on.  and  places  where  we  will  put  facilities  to  enable  these  reserve 
officers  to  fly  in  13  of  the  larger  cities,  where  there  are  great  numbers 
'►f  them.  That  does  not,  however,  include  any  item  for  purchase  of 
land.  Those  two  items  account  for  practically  all  of  the  increase. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  last  year's  bill  we  included 
ippropriations  covering  items  for  departmental  employees  in  Wash- 
ington, for  the  purchase  and  lease  of  land^  and  the  construction  of 
buildings,  but  that  this  year  you  are  asking  that  those  things  be 
provid^  for  elsewhere? 

CoL  Fuller.  That  is  so. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  did  they  amount  to  in  last  year's  bill  ? 

CoL  Fuller.  For  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  stations  the 
amount  was  $3,000,000. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  you  are  asking  for  in  some  other  bill  this 
year? 

<  ol.  Fuller.  Yes,  "sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Where  do  you  get  that  this  year? 
Col  Fuller.  The  Quartermaster  General  furnishes  that  in  1922. 
Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  $3,000,000? 

Col.  FtJLLER.  Yes,  sir.  Then  there  is  $250,000  for  rentals;  there 
^  the  purchase  of  Self  ridge  Field  and  some  other  items.    We  carry 
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this  year  an  item  which  we  never  before  carried.  The  Quartermaster 
General  heretofore  has  furnished  us  with  fuel  and  lubricants.  We 
are  carrying  in  this  bill  this  year  $3,500,000  for  the  purchase  of  fuel 
and  lubricants. 

Mr.  Anthony.  So  those  items  will  practically  offset  the  other  ? 

Col.  FuLi^R.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Where  are  you  asking  this  year  for  the  construc- 
tion of  new  buildings  for  the  Air  Service  ? 

Col.  Fuller.  Barracks  and  quarters? 

Mr.  Anthony.  Under  the  general  head  of  barracks  and  quarters 
in  this  bill  ? 

Col.  Fuller.  In  the  sundry  civil  bill. 

Mr.  Anthony.  So  there  is  nothing  for  barracks  and  quarters  in 
this  bill  for  the  Air  Service? 

Col.  Fuller.  There  is  nothing  for  barracks  and  quarters  in  this 
Air  Service  item. 

Gen.  Lord.  There  is  nothing  itemized. 

Mr.  Anthony.  It  could  be  taken  from  that  appropriation — ^that 
is  they  could  be  built  from  that  appropriation? 

(len.  Lord.  Unless  it  had  already  been  covered  in  some  sj)e('ia' 
projects. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Suppose  we  do  not  appropriate  the  $50,000,000?  Wil 
that  have  any  effect  on  your  course  here? 

Col.  FuTJ^R.  Xo,  sir;  not  at  all. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  gasoline  and  gi'ease  which  had  heretofore  l>eer 
furnished  you  by  the  Quartermaster  (leneral's  Department  will  noM 
be  provided  for  under  your  item  ? 

Col.  Fuller.  Yes,  sir;  $3,500,000. 

Col.  (iiLLMoRE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  how  mu(*h  yt»\ 
want  to  go  into  detail  in  connection  with  this  matter. 

ESTniATE    rOR    CIVILIAN    PERSONNEL. 
(Stv  pp.  143.  2rvS.) 

Mr.  Anthony.  We  want  to  get  a  general  idea  as  to  when*  ym 
propose  to  expend  this  $1),(KX),0()0  for  civilian  employees. 

Col.  (iiLLMORE.  We  maintain  nine  different  supply  deiK)ts  that  ar 
scattered  throughout  the  country. 

PHYSICAL  VALUATION  OF  PLANTS,  ETC. 

( Sw  p.  240. ) 

Mr.  Slemp  asked  how  much  we  had  saved  from  the  wreck  of  th 
$1,(K)0,(XX),()00  that  the  chairman  spoke  of  as  having  been  appi^ 
priated  for  the  Air  Service.  We  have,  in  physical  valuation  <i 
plants  and  fields,  motors,  planes,  accessories,  instruments  «»f  ai 
kinds,  machine  guns  and  their  mounts,  depots,  clothing  and  eveH 
thing  that  goes  to  make  up  the  Air  Service^  approxunatelv«  no 
$300,000,000.  That  is  what  it  cost  the  Government,  and  that  is  m)u 
we  have  invested  and  are  maintaining.  Some  of  those  fields  hul 
been  ordered  to  be  abandoned  and  will  be  abandoned  before  the  •'^■)( 
of  June,  this  year. 
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METHOD  OF  MAKING  SAIiES  OF  SAIiVAOED  MATERIAL. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Have  you  a  list  of  the  amount  of  salvage  recovered 
in  your  department  ? 

Col.  Gillmore.  Our  salvage — ^transfer  of  material — amounted  to 
about  $95,000,000 ;  our  recovery  has  been  about  63.2  per  cent  of  the 
cost  value  of  the  material  sold. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Was  that  sold  through  the  Sales  Bureau  or  sold 
direct  through  your  department. 

Col.  GiUiMORE.  The  method  of  sale  is  this :  We  do  all  of  the  actual 
work  of  the  selling.  The  Sales  Bureau  is  an  office  of  the  Secretary 
of  War  supervising  all  sales  of  the  War  Department. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  they  draw  up  the  actual  contracts? 

Col.  Gillmore.  The  actual  contracts  for  Air  Service  are  drawn  up 
by  the  Air  Service  and  approved  in  their  office  and  very  frequently 
changed  in  form  in  the  Director  of  Sales  Office. 

Mr.  Anthony.  So,  the  principal  function  of  the  Sales  Office  is  to 
pass  judgment  on  what  you  do  ? 

CoL  Gillmore.  It  is  supervisory.  They  pass  on  the  price  and  con- 
tra<rts. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  the  officers  in  the  Air  Service^  in  your  opjinion, 
competent  to  pass  upon  values  and  the  prices  obtained  for  this  ma- 
terial, or  do  you  need  expert  outside  civilian  advice  to  tell  you 
whether  you  are  getting  swindled  or  not  ?  * 

Col.  Gillmore.  We  were  organized,  until  the  demobilization,  in 
fairly  good  shape  to  put  the  thing  through  and  were  handling  it  in 
fairly  good  shape.  But  we  have  had  to  discharge  employees  and 
iiiost  of  our  officers  who  were  intimately  associated  with  the  produc- 
tion (luring  the  war  have  left  the  service. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  know  the  value  of  lumber,  the  value  of  spruce 
■ind  pine,  do  you  not  ? 

(V)l.  Gillmore.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You 'know  what  the  Government  ought  to  get  out 
"f  the  planes  declared  surplus? 

Col.  GiLLMOKE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  what  the  raw  materials  that,  go  to  make  up 
those  planes  are  worth? 

Col.  Gillmore.  Yes;  we  make  our  recommendations:  First,  these 
tliinnrg  are  declared  surplus  and  a  list  of  the  material  sent  to  the 
I^irector  of  Sales.  If  another  department  of  the  Government  does 
not  want  that  article,  then  it  is  put  on  a  list  to  be  sold,  and  our  sales 
f<irre  has  endeavored  to  find  a  place  to  sell  it.  Bids  are  invited  or 
ii^'ffotiations  are  entered  into,  and  when  the  bids  or  offers  are  received 
they  are  passed  on  by  a  board  in  our  own  office  and  then  sent  to  the 
I>irector  of  Sales,  who  has  the  final  say  as  to  whether  we  can  sell  at 
>uoh  and  such  a  price.  The  same  method  of  procedure  was  carried 
'»n  in  our  auction  sales.  We  held  four  big  auction  sales.  A  repre- 
s»»ntative  of  the  Director  of  Sales  office  attended  those  sales,  and  at 
the  end  of  each  day's  auction  an  approval  was  put  on  as  to  whether 
that  price  should  be  allowed  to  go  through. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Have  you  much  material  which  is  yet  to  be  disposed 
of  in  the  Air  Service? 

Col.  Gillmore.  We  have  about  $15,000,000  worth  of  material  that 
^e  have  been  trying  to  sell. 
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this  year  an  item  which  we  never  before  carried.  The  Quartermaster 
General  heretofore  has  furnished  us  with  fuel  and  lubricants.  We 
are  carrying  in  this  bill  this  year  $3,500,000  for  the  purchase  of  fuel 
and  lubricants. 

Mr.  Anthony.  So  those  items  will  practically  offset  the  other? 

Col.  Fuller.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Where  are  you  asking  this  year  for  the  construc- 
tion of  new  buildings  for  the  Air  Service? 

Col.  Fuller.  Barracks  and  quarters? 

Mr.  Anthony.  Under  the  general  head  of  barracks  and  quarters 
in  this  bill? 

Col.  Fuller.  In  the  sundry  civil  bill. 

Mr.  Anthony.  So  there  is  nothing  for  barracks  and  quarters  in 
this  bill  for  the  Air  Service? 

Col.  FuLiJER.  There  is  nothing  for  barracks  and  quarters  in  this 
Air  Service  item. 

Gen.  Lord.  There  is  nothing  itemized. 

Mr.  Anthony.  It  could  be  taken  from  that  appropriation — ^that 
is  they  could  be  built  from  that  appropriation? 

(xen.  Lord.  I'^nless  it  had  already  been  covered  in  some  special 
projects. 

Mr.  Si^MP.  Suppose  we  do  not  appropriate  the  $50,000,000?  Will 
that  have  any  effect  on  your  course  here? 

Col.  FuT.LER.  No,  sir;  not  at  all. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  £:asoline  and  gi*ease  which  had  heretofore  l>een 
furnished  you  by  the  Quartermaster  General's  Department  will  now 
be  provideii  for  under  your  item  ? 

Col.  Fuller.  Yes,  sir;  $3,600,000. 

Col.  (tillm(»re.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  how  much  you 
want  to  go  into  detail  in  connection  with  this  matter. 

ESTnfATE    FOR    CmLL\N    PERSONNEL. 

(StH»  pp.  243.  2:<^.) 

Mr.  Anthony.  We  want  to  get  a  general  idea  as  to  where  ytni 
propose  to  expend  this  $9,(X)(),0()0  for  civilian  employees. 

(^ol.  (iiLLMORE.  We  maintain  nine  diffei'ent  supply  dei>ots  that  an» 
scattered  throughout  the  country. 

PHYSICAL  VALUATION  OP  PLANTS,  ETC. 

(Seep.  l»40.) 

Mr.  Slemp  asked  how  much  we  had  saved  from  the  wreck  of  the 
$1,(K)0,000,000  that  the  chairman  spoke  of  as  having  been  appn>- 
priated  for  the  Air  Service.  We  have,  in  physical  valuation  i»f 
plants  and  fields,  motors,  planes,  accessories,  instruments  of  all 
kinds,  machine  guns  and  their  mounts,  depots,  clothin^i:  and  every- 
thing that  goes  to  make  up  the  Air  Service,  approximatelv,  noiA 
$300,000,(KX).  That  is  what  it  cost  the  Government,  and  that  is  what 
we  have  invested  and  are  maintaining.  Some  of  those  fields  have 
been  ordered  to  be  abandoned  and  will  be  abandoned  before  the  34>ch 
of  June,  this  year. 
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METHOD  OF  MAKING  SAIiES  OF  SALVAGED  MATERIAL. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Have  you  a  list  of  the  amount  of  salvage  recovered 
in  your  department  ? 

Col.  GiLLMOKE.  Our  salvage — ^transfer  of  material — amounted  to 
about  $95,000,000 ;  our  recovery  has  been  about  63.2  per  cent  of  the 
cost  value  of  the  material  sold. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Was  that  sold  through  the  Sales  Bureau  or  sold 
direct  through  your  department. 

Col.  GiLLMORE.  The  method  of  sale  is  this :  We  do  all  of  the  actual 
work  of  the  selling.  The  Sales  Bureau  is  an  office  of  the  Secretary 
of  War  supervising  all  sales  of  the  War  Department 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  they  draw  up  the  actual  contracts? 

Col.  GiLLMORE.  The  actual  contracts  for  Air  Service  are  drawn  up 
bv  the  Air  Service  and  approved  in  their  office  and  very  frequently 
changed  in  form  in  the  Director  of  Sales  Office. 

Mr.  Anthony.  So,  the  principal  function  of  the  Sales  Office  is  to 
pass  judgment  on  what  you  do? 

Col.  GiLLMORE.  It  is  supervisory.  They  pass  on  the  price  and  con- 
tracts. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  the  officers  in  the  Air  Service^  in  your  opinion, 
competent  to  pass  upon  values  and  the  prices  obtained  for  this  ma- 
terial, or  do  you  need  expert  outside  civilian  advice  to  tell  you 
vrhether  you  are  getting  swindled  or  not?  ^         '  * 

Col.  GiLL3ioRE.  We  were  organized,  until  the  demobilization,  in 
fairly  good  shape  to  put  the  thing  through  and  were  handling  it  in 
fairly  good  shape.  But  we  have  had  to  discharge  employees  and 
most  of  our  officers  who  were  intimately  associated  with  the  produc- 
tion during  the  war  have  left  the  service. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  know  the  value  of  lumber,  the  value  of  spruce 
and  pine,  do  you  not  ? 

Col.  GiLLMORE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Axthoxy.  You'know  what  the  Government  ought  to  get  out 
^'f  the  planes  declared  surplus  ? 

Col.  GiLLMORE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  what  the  raw  materials  that,  go  to  make  up 
those  planes  are  worth? 

Col.  GiixMORE.  Yes;  we  make  our  recommendations:  First,  these 
things  are  declared  surplus  and  a  list  of  the  material  sent  to  the 
Director  of  Sales.  If  another  department  of  the  Government  does 
not  want  that  article,  then  it  is  put  on  a  list  to  be  sold,  and  our  sales 
force  has  endeavored  to  find  a  place  to  sell  it.  Bids  are  invited  or 
negotiations  are  entered  into,  and  when  the  bids  or  offers  are  received 
they  are  passed  on  by  a  board  in  our  own  office  and  then  sent  to  the 
Director  of  Sales,  who  has  the  final  say  as  to  whether  we  can  sell  at 
^nvh  and  such  a  price.  The  same  method  of  procedure  was  carried 
on  in  our  auction  sales.  We  held  four  big  auction  sales.  A  repre- 
sentative of  the  Director  of  Sales  office  attended  those  sales,  and  at 
the  end  of  each  day's  auction  an  approval  was  put  on  as  to  whether 
that  price  should  be  allowed  to  go  through. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Have  you  much  material  which  is  yet  to  be  disposed 
of  in  the  Air  Service  ? 

Col.  GiixMORE.  We  have  about  $15,000,000  worth  of  material  that 
we  have  been  trying  to  sell. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  What  does  it  consist  of? 

Col.  GiLLMORE.  Planes  and  motors,  larirely,  that  are  obsolete. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  item  of  2,200  Hall-Scott  motors.  We  have 
tried  in  every  way  possible  to  sell  those  motors,  and  we  can  not  fiml 
a  customer  except  for  one  motor  here  or  there. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  they  suitable  for  any  other  use  except  in  air- 
planes ? 

Col.  GiLLMORE.  Apparently  no  one  feels  that  they  are  suitable  for 
their  use.  We  thought  we  mi«:ht  get  them  into  marine  motors,  but 
we  can  not  find  any  concern  willing  to  take  them  at  any  price. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Does  that  $15,000,000  represent  the  cost  value  or  an 
appraised  value? 

Col.  GiLLMORE.  As  near  as  can  be  estimated,  cost  value. 

Mr.  Anthony.  So  you  are  comparatively  sold  down? 

Col.  GiLLMORE.  We  are  comparatively  sold  down,  because  the 
things  we  have  on  hand  now  are  the  things  that  have  been  the  hardest 
to  dispose  of,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  articles  that  come  through 
occasionally  as  surplus. 

BALE  OF  FLYING  FIELDS. 
(See  p.  261.) 

ilr.  Anthony.  Have  you  endeavored  to  dispose  of  the  flying 
fields  that  have  been  declared  no  longer  necessary  ? 

Coi.  GiLLMORE.  Yes ;  we  have  disposed  of  a  number  of  fields. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Have  you  many  of  them  remaining  to  dispose  of  t 

Col.  GiLLMORE.  Yes,  sir;  there  are  four  fields  right  now  which 
will  be  disposed  of  between  now  and  June  30. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Will  you  put  in  the  record  a  list  of  the  flying  fields 
now  owned  by  the  Government,  those  that  are  in  actual  use,  those 
it  is  intended  to  retain,  and  those  which  you  intend  to  dis|)ose  of  i 

Col.  GiLLMORE.  Yes,  sir. 

FLYING  FIELDS  OWNED  BY  THK  T'NITJID  HTATKj<  IN   ACTIVK  I'HE, 


Soutlier  Field.  Amerlcus,  Ga. 

Carlstrom  Field,  Arcadia,  Fla. 

Dorr  Field,  Arcadia,  Fla. 

Scott  Field,  Belleville,  111. 

Curtiss  Elmwood  plant,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Mitohel  Field,  Garden  City,  Long  Is- 
land, N.  Y. 

Langley  Field,  Hampton,  Va. 

Luke  Field.  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Blllngton  Field,  Houston,  Tex. 

BaUoon  School,  Lee  Hall,  Va. 

Aeronautical  engine  plant,  Long  Island 
City,  N.  Y. 

Park  Field,  MHllngton,  Tenn. 

(*o«ist  defense  station.  New  Dorp. 
Htaten   Island,  N.  Y. 

Boiling  Field.  Anaoostla.  D.  C. 

Ghauute  Field,  Rantoul,  III. 


March  Field.  Riverside.  Calif. 
Mather  Field.  Sacramento,  Calif. 
Kelley  Field  No.  1,  San  Autonia,  T«-x. 
Fort  Omaha,  Omaha,  Nebr. 
Post  Field,  Fort  Sill,  Okla. 
Rockwell  Field,  San  Diego.  Calif. 
Supply  depot,  Amerlcus.  (in. 
Supply  d(>pot,  Fairfield.  Ohio. 
Supply  depot.  Little  Rock,  Ark. 
Supply  d€»iK>t.  Mlddletown,  Pa. 
Supply  depot,  Richmond,  Va. 
Aviation    repair    depot,    Montgomery. 

Ala. 
Crlssy  Field,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 
Klndley  Field,  Corregidor.  P.  I. 
Clark  Field.  Cnmp  Stotsenburg.  P.  I. 
France  Flehl,  Panama,  (^inal  Zone. 


pmCHASE  ALTHOmZEO   BVT    NOT  COMPUrrWI.    IN    AlTIVK    X'SK 

Ross  Field,  Arcadia,  Calif.  Selfrldge  Field.  Blount  Clemens.  MU  h 

Klllngton    Field.    Huxilltiry,    Houston.  Bmoks  Field.  San  Antonia,  Tex. 

Tex.  Kelly  Field  No.  2,  San  Antonio,  Tex, 
Addition  to  I^ingley  Field.  Hampton. 
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I.£ASED  OR  DESIRED  TO  RETAIN  IN  ACTIVE  USE. 


Styptic  taak,  Souther  Field,  Americus, 
(Ja. 

Addition  to  Scoct  Field,  Belleville,  111. 

Mc-C<.ok  Field,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

Bonier  patrol  station,  Del  lUo,  Tex. 

fiwrder  patrol  station,  Douglas,  Ariz. 

Balloon  fielii,  Douglas,  Ariz. 

Border  patrol  station.  El  Centro,  Calif. 

Wilbur  Wright  Field,  Fairfield,  Ohio. 

San  I^eon  Gunnery  School,  Houston, 
Tex. 

KlIiii<jLon  Auxiliary-  No.  6,  Houston, 
Tex. 

Border  patrol  station,  Laredo,  Tex. 

Target  range  for  Ross  Field,  Los  An- 
geles. Calif. 

Observation  station,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif. 


Border  patrol  station,  McAUen,  Tex. 

Park  Field,  pump-house  site,  MiUing- 
ton,  Tenn. 

Park  Field,  R.  R.  R/W,  Millington, 
Tenn. 

Air  Service  depot,  Morrison,  Va. 

Marine  boiler  plant,  Richmond,  Va. 

Addition  to  Chanute  Field,  Rantoul, 
111. 

Stinson  Field,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Border  patrol  station,  Sanderson,  Tex. 

East  Field,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Ream  Field,  San  Diego,  Calif. 

State  muster  grounds.  South  Framing- 
ham,  Mass. 

Border  patrol  station,  Nogales,  Ariz. 

Addition  to  supply  depot,  Middletown, 
Pa. 


TO    BE    DISPOSED   OF. 


Chapman  Field  (owned  by  Govern- 
ment), Miami,  Fla. 

b)ve  Field  (septic  tank,  owned  by 
Government ),  Dallas,  Tex. 

Barron  Field,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

Taliaferro  Field,  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

Repair  depot,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


Gerstner  Field,  Lake  Charles,  La. 
Cafeteria  site.  Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 
Unit  No.  2  Wilbur  Wright  Field,  Fair- 
field, Ohio. 
Rich  Field,  Waco,  Tex. 
Repair  depot,  Dallas,  Tex. 


PHYSICAL  VAI.UATION  OF  PLANTS. 


(See  p.  246.) 


Mr.  Slemp.  Your  $300,000,000  is  the  amount  of  the  assets  you  have 
on  hand  ? 

Col.  GiLLMOR£.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Whatpart  of  that  is  land?    How  much  land  is  there? 

Col.  GiLLMORE.  We  were  authorized  ,to  purchase  and  retain  15 
heavier-than-air  flying  fields,  and  those  now  belong  to  us. 

Mr.  Slemp.  At  what  value? 

Col.  GiLLMORE.  I  think  the  value  of  the  flying  fields  and  the  build- 
ings would  run  in  the  neighborhood  of  $65,000,000. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Those  were  flying  fields  which  were  already  in  use 
by  the  Government  and  on  which  the  Government  had  put  improve- 
ments, and  it  was  deemed  more  economical  for  the  Government  to 
complete  the  purchase  than  to  relinquish  its  contract  ? 

Col.  GiLLMORE.  Yes,  sir. 

ifr.  Slemp.  Of  the  $300,000,000  assets  we  have  $65,000,000  worth 
of  land  ? 

CoL  GiLLMORE.  Land  and  buildings  on  those  fields. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Including  the  buildings  also?    Is  that  what  it  cost? 

CoL  GiLLMORE.  Yes,  sir.  The  land  represents  only  about  7  or  8 
per  cent. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Where  do  you  get  the  additional  $235,000,000? 

Col,  GiLLMORE.  That  is  in  equipment,  the  Liberty  motor,  which 
'^ost  on  an  average  of  $10,000  each. 

Mr.  Slemp.  You  have  15,000  of  those ? 

Col.  GiLLMORE.  We  have  in  good  order  now  about  12,500. 

Mr.  Slemp.  What  can  you  make  the  Liberty  motor  for? 
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Col.  GiLLMORE.  At  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  if  we 
could  have  cut  out  the  overhead  developed  up  to  that  period  and 
started  in  new  we  would  have  made  the  Xiberty  for  between  $4,CHK) 
and  $4,500. 

Mr.  Slemp.  And  you  are  carrying  them  at  about  $15,000  for 
valuation  ? 
Col.  GiLLMORE.  At  about  $10,000. 

Mr.  Si^MP.  It  would  not  be  fair  as  a  statement  of  assets  to  carry 
them  on  that  basis,  would  it? 

Col.  GiLLMORE.  In  figuring  an  asset  which  we  have  we  must  take 
some  cost,  and  the  only  cost  is  what  we  had  to  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  SissoN.  In  petting  an  aseset,  an  inventory  of  a  man's  busines> — 
you  must  base  that  on  what  the  stuff  is  worth  now  ? 

Mr.  Slemp.  You  carrv  those  12,500  Libertv  motors  at  $10,000  ea(*h  i 
Col.  GiLLMORE.  Yes;  at  $10,000  each. 
Mr.  Slemp.  That  is  $125,000,000? 
Col.  GiLLMORE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Slemp.  As  I  say,  you  have  that  much  out  of  your  wreck.  Th:it 
accounts  for  $190,000,000,  which  represents  an  inflated  vahiation,  I 
should  say,  of  at  least  $100,000,000. 

Col.  GiLLMORE.  But  you  asked  the  question.  What  have  you  saved 
from  the  wreck  of  the  billion  dollars?  The  billion  doUai-s  vou  took 
is  represented  in  pail  by  what  the  Liberty  motor  cost,  $10,(K)(),  an<l 
not  by  what  it  is  worth  now. 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  other  words,  your  figures  are  on  the  basis  of  war 
cost  ? 

Col.  GiLLMORE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Slemp.  You  said  that  out  of  the  wreck  we  have  saved  about 
12,5(K)  Liberty  motors? 
Col.  (fiLLMORE.  Yes,  sir:  that  is  just  one  item. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Then  you  said  the  amount  saved  was  $:V)(),(MH),(MM>,  an-l 
I  was  trying  to  find  out  what  that  $3()0,()(K),(M)()  is  composed  of.  Wt* 
have  gotten  two  items  of  the  $;^00,()0(),(M)() — one  of  land,  amountinir  tn 
$C5,(K)(),()(H);  and  the  other  concerning  Libeitv  motors,  amoiuitinir  to 
$125,()()(),(K)().  That  is  a  total  of  $19(),0()(),()()0/ 
Col.  (iiLLMORE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Slemp.  You  would  not  contend,  would  vou.  that  the  arti*'b*- 
renresontod  in  tlie  $11)(),()CK),()00  are  worth  $:^(>n.OiK),(VK>,  or  even  t>\o. 
thirds  of  $:J(K),(MH),(M)()< 

Col.  (iiLL3ioi{E.  If  you  had  to  ^tart  in  now  and  manufacture  LIIhmIv 
motoi-s,  vou  woidd  probablv  pav,  when  vou  got  to  the  pnxluctiim  of 
the  next*  12,(HM),  $I().(MK)  each. 

Mr.  Slemp.  I  thought  you  said  about  $4,(HM). 

Col.  (iiLLMoKE.  I  said  if  they  had  started  at  the  signing  of  th»» 
armistice  the  cost  wouhl  probably  have  l)een  l>etween  Ji^4jXH>  an.l 
$4,5(H).  lUit  we  have  wiped  out  these  factories — the  Lincoln  MtUor 
Co.,  the  Ford,  and  the  othei's.  The  Lincoln  Motor  Co.  has  Ih***] 
turned  into  an  automobile  factory:  that  i)art  of  the  Fonl  fa<»tor\ 
which  was  building  Liberty  motors  has  l)een  put  on  other  work  :  aiii'i 
the  Xordyke  &  Marmon  concern  have  gone  back  to  tlie  nianufactun* 
of  automobiles,  and  it  is  not  e<piipi>e<i  to  make  Lilwrty  motors.  AI! 
those  jigs,  tools,  and  dies  have  gone. 

Mr.  Slemp.  But  have  you  not  got  a  full  set  of  jigs  and  dies? 
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Col.  GnxMORE.  One  set. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Where  are  they  located? 

Col.  GiLLMORE.  In  the  Long  Island  City  motor  plant. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Is  that  a  Government  institution  ? 

Col,  GiLLMORE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Slemp.  What  is  your  otjiier  $110,000,000  composed  of? 

Col.  GiLLMORE.  We  have  8,000  OX-5  motors. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Are  they  obsolete  ? 

Col.  GiLLMORE.  No,  sir. 

Gen.  Menoher.  Thev  are  obsolescent. 

Mr.  Slemp.  At  what  valuation  would  you  carry  them  in  your 
$^00,000,000  ? 

Col.  GiLLMORE.  About  $2,000. 

Mr.  Slemp.  That  is  another  $16,000,000. 

Col.  GiLLMORE."  Then  we  have  those  2,200  Hall-Scott  motors  that 
cost  $1,500  each. 

Mr.  Slemp.  That  is  another  $8,000,000. 

Col.  GiLLMORE.  We  also  have  3,200  Hispano-Suiza  150  and  180 
horsepower  type  engines. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Are  the  2,200  Hall-Scott  motors  obsolescent  ? 

Col.  GiLLMORE.  No,  sir;  they  are  obsolete. 

Mr.  Slemp.  What  did  they  cost? 

Col.  GiLLMORE.  They  cost  $1,500.  Then  we  have  1,250  rotary — 
the  Gnome  motor. 

SALE  or  FLYING  FIELDS. 

(See  p.  248.) 

Mr.  Slemp.  What  has  been  your  experience  in  connection  with  the 
salvage  value  of  the  camps  ? 

Col.  Gill3IOre.  The  salvage  so  far — of  the  $95,000,000 — ^the  re- 
••overy  to  the  Government  has  been  63  per  cent  of  the  cost  to  the 
^lovernment. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Exclusive  of  material  ? 

Col.  GiLLMORE.  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by  that. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Give  me  an  illustration  of  a  piece  of  land  and  the 
buildings  on  the  land. 

Col.  &ILLMORE.  This  has  not  been  land  and  buildings ;  it  has  been 
everything,  included  in  the  $95,000,000.  There  have  been  all  kinds 
of  material,  from  raw  steel  up  to  and  including  fields  and  buildings. 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  answer  to  Mr.  Slemp's  specific  question  as  to 
what  you  got  for  the  salvage  value  of  these  lands  and  buildings,  they 
ran  to  about  10  per  cent,  did  they  not  ? 

Col.  GiLLMORE.  Yes,  sir ;  although  in  some  cases  it  was  not  10  per 
cent. 

Mr.  Slemp.  So  in  the  $100,000,000  there  was  $65,000,000  which 
represented  the  value  of  the  land  and  buildings.  Would  that  be 
worth  $6,500,000  ? 

Col.  GiLLMORE.  For  our  use  it  is  worth  a  great  deal  more  than 
that.  If  vou  had  to  sell  it,  it  would  not  be  wortli  any  more  than 
that. 

Mr.  Slemp.  How  many  of  these  do  you  propose  selling? 
Col.  GiLLMORE.  We  have  to  sell  now  Rich  Field,  at  Waco,  Tex. ; 
Barron  Field,  in  Texas ;  Love  Field,  in  Texas ;  and  Gerstner  Field,  in 
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Louisiana.    Those  four  are  the  remaining  fields  that  we  are  not 
authorized  to  retain. 

Mr.  SiJEMP.  Four  out  of  fifteen? 

Col.  (JiLLMORE.  No,  sir;  we  had  22  fields.  We  have  disposed  of 
Hazelhurst  Field.     That  brought  about  10  per  cent  of  its  cost. 

Mr.  Slemp.  I  am  just  taking  up  the  $65,000,000,  which  is  carried 
here  as  the  valuation,  and  I  am  trving  to  find  out  whether  we  really 
have  got  $300,000,000  of  assets.     That  is  what  I  want  to  know. 

Gen.  Menoher.  It  could  not  be  considered  as  that;  it  is  only  a 
percentage  of  that. 

Mr.  Slemp.  What  have  you  gotten  out  of  the  wreck  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Col.  Gillmore  makes  the  point  that  we  still  have 
fields,  buildings,  motors,  planes,  etc.,  that  cost  the  Government 
$300,000,000. 

Mr.  Slemp.  I  understand  that :  that  does  not  mean  anything.  We 
may  have  made  a  bad  contract  and  paid  too  much.  We  are  carrying 
these  things  which  you  say  represent  a  cost  value  of  $300,(X)0,(H)0. 
What  is  that  worth?     What  did  we  save  out  of  the  wreck? 

Col.  Gillmore.  That  would  have  to  be  reduced.  We  did  not,  as 
a  rule,  own  the  fields ;  they  were  under  lease ;  and  we  were  authorized 
to  purchase  a  certain  number  of  those.  Tlie  facilities  that  have  been 
placed  on  those  fields  cost,  as  a  rule,  about  $2,000,000  for  each  field. 
The  salvage  value  of  those  that  we  have  disposed  of  was  only  10  per 
cent  of  the  cost  of  the  buildings  and  utilities,  including  sewerage 
plants,  water  systems,  roads,  grading,  etc.  But  of  the  fields  retained, 
or  that  we  were  autliorized  to  purchase  bv  the  appropriation  a  year 
ago,  the  cost  of  the  real  estate  to  the  (lovemment,  when  we  have 
actually  purchased  those,  was  only  about  6  per  cent  of  the  value  of 
the  buildings  already  placed  on  them  by  the  Government. 

Mr.  Slemp.  I  wish  you  would  tell  us-^ — 

Col.  Gillmore  (interposing).  I  think  I  see  what  you  want  to  pet 
at.  You  want  to  find  out  what  we  consider  the  $300,000,000  worth 
of  property  that  I  said  is  now  saved  is  worth  at  present. 

Mr.  Slemp.  I  want  to  know  what  is  the  value  of  our  investment  in 
the  Air  Service  plant. 

Mr.  SiflsoN.  (;an  you  not  put  in  the  record  a  list  of  the  property 
that  was  purchased,  its  cost,  and  what  you  think  it  is  worth  now  ? 

C\)l.  Gillmore.  I  could  put  it  in  the  Veconl,  but  you  could  not  put 
it  on  that  table  if  you  stacked  it  as  high  as  the  ceiling. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  do  not  mean  that;  but  you  started  with  a  certain 
number  of  Lil)erty  motors,  of  which  you  now  have  a  certain  per- 
centage on  hand.  I  do  not  mean  to  have  you  put  down  everythinir 
you  purchased.  But  vou  said  you  have  materials  of  $30(),(kKK<vin» 
cost  value  now  on  hanJ.     Can  you  not  put  that  down! 

Col.  (iii.LMt)KK,  Ye.^,  sir:  just  put  it  in  large  items. 

Mr.  Siftsox.  Then  ahmgside  of  each  item  you  can  put  down  th<» 
estimated  value.  In  one  cohimn  you  can  put  down  the  $300,000,(^X1 
representing  the  cost  value,  and  iii  another  column  you  can  put  down 
the  present  value.  For  instance,  there  was  a  certain  number  of  plane^ 
and  engines  and  fiehls  which  cost  so  much  money,  and  they  are  not 
worth  that  much  at  the  present  time. 

Col.  (f  iLLMORE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  have  estimated  the  value  of  the  property  re- 
maining at  $300,000,(XK).    That  was  the  war  cost.     Now,  you  could 
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put  alongside  of  that  your  estimate  of  the  present  value.    That  would 
cover  it. 

Col.  GiLLMORE.  Yes,  sir.  We  will  insert  it  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion asked  Gen.  Menoher  earlier  in  the  day. 

ESTIMATE  FOR  CIVILIAN  PERSONNEL. 
( See  pp.  243,  246. ) 

Mr.  Anthony.  Can  you  tell  us  how  you  propose  to  spend  the 
$9,000,000  for  civilian  employees. 

Col.  GiLLMORE.  We  have  nine  aviation  supply  depots  within  the 
territorial  limits  of  the  United  States  that  handle  our  supplies  here 
and  for  our  foreign  possessions. 

AVIATION  SUPPLY  DEPOTS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Will  you  put  in  the  record  the  names  of  those 
depots? 

Col.  GiLLMORE.  Yes,  sir.  Aviation  supply  depots  at  Middletown, 
Pa.;  Kichmond,  Va. ;  Americus,  Ga. ;  Little  Rock,  Ark.;  Rockwell 
Field,  San  Die^o,  Calif. ;  Fairfield,  Ohio ;  Buffalo,  X.  Y. ;  San  An- 
tonio, Tex. ;  and  Morrison,  Va. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  nine  of  them  necessary? 

Col.  GiLLMORE.  I  think,  Mr.  Anthony,  that  nine  of  them  are  not 
necessary  to  be  retained  permanently.  I  think  nine  of  them  are 
necessary  to  retain  until  we  can  get  rid  of  the  equipment  that  we 
are  trying  to  sell,  and  until  we  know  exactly  what  Congress  is  going 
to  do  with  the  Air  Service. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  large  a  force  of  men  are  you  carrying  around 
the  supply  depots? 

CoL  GiixMORE.  The  number  of  employees  at  the  supply  depots 
varies  at  each  supply  depot.  At  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  228 ;  at  the  supply 
deoot  at  Fairfield,  Ohio,  660. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Six  hundred  and  sixty  civilian  employees  at  the 
supply  depot  at  Fairfield,  Ohio  if 

Col.  Fuller.  Yes,  sir;  313  are  laborers,  and  the  average  rate  of 
pav  for  the  laborers  is  $1,171  a  year.  This  is  merely  a  figure  which 
indicates  the  average. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Why  do  you  need  that  many  laborers  around  that 
supply  depot? 

Col.  GiLLMORE.  We  are  using  at  Fairfield  now  all  the  buildings  in 
unit  No.  1  of  the  W^ilbur  Wright  Field  for  the  storage  of  airplanes, 
motors,  and  other  accessories.  A  great  deal  of  our  foreign  equip- 
ment has  been  concentrated  there — that  is,  a  great  deal  of  the  mate- 
rial that  came  to  us  at  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  armistice. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Why  can  you  not  use  enlisted  men  for  the  purpose 
of  issuance  and  shipment  and  takin-Lj  care  of  the  supplies? 

CoL  GiLLMORE.  We  could  use  enlisted  men  if  they  were  available. 
rnfortunately,  our  service  onlj  has  about  one-half  of  its  quota  now. 
To  keep  up  any  sort  of  tactical  organization  they  must  have  en- 
listed men;  they  can  not  use  civilians  in  tactical  organizations. 

Col.  Fi'LLER.  The  laborer  is  cheaper. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  figure  the  expense  of  the  enlisted  man  to  the 
<Toveminent  at  about  $2,000  a  year? 
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Col.  GiLLMORE.  I  think  the  averaore  pay  of  the  laborers  is  about 
$1^00  a  year.  If  you  count  in  there  the  overhead  cost  of  the  enlisted 
man,  I  think  you  will  find  that  the  laborer  is  about  as  cheap  as  the 
enlisted  man. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  pay  the  laborer  and  the  enlisted  man,  too.  I  can 
not  see  any  economy  in  that. 

Col.  GiLLMORE.  If  we  had  enlisted  men  there,  we  would  have  to 
have  laborers. 

Gen.  Menoher.  We  can  not  carry  on  military  work  unless  we  have 
enlisted  men. 

Mr.  Sle3ip.  Did  these  enlisted  men  leave  the  service  and  come  back 
into  the  employ  of  the  Government  as  laborers  or  civilian  employees  f 

Gen  Menoher.  A  great  many  of  them  did. 

Col.  Fi'LiJiR.  Most  of  the  ones  who  come  back  are  mechanician.^, 
for  whom  the  average  rate  of  pay  is  $1,734  a  year. 

Mr.  Slemp.  It  seems  to  me  you  are  training  these  men  to  get  good 
jobs  with  you  along  other  lines. 

Col.  GiLLMORE.  They  do. 

Col.  Fuller.  Not  only  that,  but  this  is  the  one  training  that  there 
will  be  in  the  Nation  which  will  enable  us  to  have  experts  when  war 
comes  in  order  to  enter  into  rapid  production  of  aircraft.  That  was 
our  greatest  difficulty  during  the  war. 

ilr.  Anthony.  Are  there  any  other  depots  where  you  employ  these 
civilians  ? 

repair  depots. 

Col.  Fuller.  Yes :  we  have  our  four  repair  depots. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Where  are  they? 

Col.  GiLLMORE.  There  is  one  at  Rockwell  Field  in  California^ 
where  we  take  care  of  repairs  on  the  west  coast,  major  repairs  for 
Honolulu  and  the  Philippines.  Anything  that  is  worth  major  repair 
can  be  shipped  back  on  a  Government  transport  and  we  repair  it 
there. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  are  at  Rockwell  Field? 

Col.  FuiJiER.  There  are  »343,  of  whom  10*2  are  laborers. 

Col.  GiixMORE.  Then  we  have  a  repair  depot  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  whero 
a  lot  of  Air  Service  activitv  is  carried  on  in  connection  with  l)onler 
patrol  work,  at  Kelly  -Field  nnd  Ellington  Field.  We  have  a  third 
depot  at  Mcmtgomery,  Ala. 

ilr.  Anthony.  That  supplies  the  Southeast  ? 

Col.  GiLLMORE.  That  supplies  the  Southeast. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  men  are  there  there? 

Col.  Filler.  There  are  3'27.    That  is  a  repair  depot. 

Col.  GiLLMORE.  The  depot  at  Montgomerv,  Ala.,  is  a  repair  dejxit. 
Then  we  have  the  repair  dei>ot  at  Fairfield,  Ohio.  In  that  numU*r 
that  Col.  Fuller  included  is  the  repair  depot,  that  is  X\\f  depot  wo 
moveil  from  Speedway,  at  Indianajxdis.  We  have  abandonee!  the 
Speedway  depot  and  moved  into  the  tempoi^ary  buildings  at  Fair- 
field,  putting  the   repair   depot   alongside   the   Rup])ly   <lepot, 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  make  your  minor  repairs  at  the  fielus  them- 
selves? 

Col.  GiLLMORK.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  there  any  necessity  for  maintaining  all  of  the^* 
repair  shops  ? 
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CoL  GiLLMORE.  Yes,  sir;  there  is.  The  minor  repairs  are  made 
bv  men  who  can  handle  minor  repairs,  and  who  are  not  at  all  them- 
j^lves  competent  to  take  a  plane  down  or  to  take  a  motor  down  and 
make  a  real  major  repair  on  it.    They  are  not  skilled  mechanics. 

Mr.  AxTHONY.  What  does  it  cost  for  the  repairs  made  at  these 
central  plants,  in  proportion  to  the  cost  of  the  plane  itself,  when 
you  ship  one  in  to  be  overhauled  ? 

Col.  G11X.MORE.  It  has  not  been  our  policy,  if  a  plane  is  wrecked 
so  that  it  would  involve  over  50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  plane  to 
repair  it,  to  make  those  repairs.    We  just  survey  it  and  drop  it. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Have  you  ever  figured  the  value  of  the  repairs  you 
make  at  these  four  central  plants  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  the 
maintenance  of  the  repair  plants  ? 

Col.  GiLLMORE.  Yes,  sir.  We  keep  cost  records  sufficient  to  show 
that. 

Mr.  AxTHONY.  Do  you  find  it  is  a  good  business  proposition? 

CoL  GiLLMORE.  We  do  find  it  is  a  good  business  proposition,  and 
by  not  having  to  charge  an  overhead,  as  the  manufacturer  has  to 
<^harge  taxes,  insurance,  the  cost  of  his  selling  organization  and  ad- 
vertising against  his  gross  income,  we  find  we  can  do  the  work  consid- 
erably cheaper  than  a  manufacturer  can  do  it. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Can  you  put  in  the  record  a  statement  of  the  opera- 
tions of  these  four  individual  plants  for  the  past  year,  showing  the 
amount  of  work  they  have  turned  out  and  what  it  has  cost  the  Gov- 
ernment to  do  it  ? 

Col.  G1LX.MORE.  Yes,  sir.  I  will  put  in  the  record  a  statement  of 
the  costs  at  the  repair  depots  at  Dallas,  Montgomerv,  and  Speedway, 
Ind.,  for  the  fiscal  year  1920.  The  repair  depot  at  feockwell  Field  is 
just  starting  operations  now. 

MATEMENT    SHOWING    AVERAGE    COST    OF    REPAIB    OF    AIRPLANES    AND    ENGINES    AT 
REPAIB  DEPOTS  DURING  THE  PERIOD  OF  JULY   1,  1919,  TO  JUNE  30,  1920. 

The  foUowlng  is  based  on  the  actual  number  of  engines  and  planes  overhauled 
and  repaired  in  the  Dallas,  Montgomery,  and  Indianapolis  repair  depots. 

Tl»e  total  expenditure  for  civilian  hire  covering  this  period  was  secured  from 
»W  finance  contracts  section,  while  the  average  number  of  enlisted  men  carried 
kv  the  three  depots  during  this  period  was  secured  from  the  personnel  division. 

Total  expenditure  for  civilian  hire $1,005,715 

Avenijre  number  of  enlisted  men  employed  for  the  above  period,  487 : 
assuniing  2,000  hours  per  man  per  year  at  $0,55  per  hour  or  $1,100 
I»er  man  per  year,  the  total  cost  of  enlisted  personnel  will  be 535,  700 

Total  cost  for  civilian  and  enlisted  labor 1,  541, 415 

Total  of  airplanes  repaired  during  the  above  period 357 

Total  number  of  engines  repaired  during  the  above  period 1, 450 

•Wuniing  that  twice  the  number  of  man  hours  are  consumed  in  the  repair  of 
ttJi  airplane  as  compared  to  an  engine,  the  unit  cost  of  airplanes  and  engines 
3Ji'1er  the  above  conditions  will  be  as  follows: 

^'uit  c-ost  of  repairing  airplanes  (all  types)  at  Indianapolis,  Mont- 

2»»mer>'.  and  Dallas $1,424.59 

Hjjs  25  per  cent  for  cost  of  material 356. 15 

Total 1,  780.  74 

[  Hit  cost  of  repairing  engines  as  above 712  29 

''l«s25per  cent  for  cost  of  material IIII        178.07 

Total g90^3Q 
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It  will  be  noted  that  the  total  labor  of  the  three  depots  during  the  fiscal  year 
1920.  is  charged  against  the  repair  of  engines  and  airplanes. 

This  covers  all  overhead  with  the  exception  of  certain  Items  of  administration, 
interest  on  investments,  and  depreciation  of  equipment  for  which  there  is  no 
available  data. 

Mr.  Anthony.  \Miat  is  the  next  item  of  civilian  expenditure? 

Col.  GiLLMORE.  We  have  at  our  inactive  fields,  which  are  inactive 
because  of  not  having  tactical  troops  organized  to  put  into  these 
fields,  at  present  a  civilian  overhead — we  have  civilian  employees  at 
Park  Field,  near  Memphis,  Tenn.,  at  Chanute  Field  and  Scott  Field 
in  Illinois,  at  Dorr  Field  in  Florida — those  four  fields  are  at  present 
not  being  used,  but  they  are  all  in  the  plan  to  be  used  in  the  next 
fiscal  year. 

For  instance,  Scott  Field  is  to  be  turned  over  to  the  Balloon  and 
Airship  Division.  Chanute  Field  is  going  to  be  the  mechanical 
training  school.  Park  Field  will  be  a  training  center  for  reserve 
flying  of  that  section  of  the  country. 

ENGINEERIXO  DIVISION,  m'cOOK  TIELD,  DAYTON,  OHIO. 

( See  p.  258. ) 

Mr.  Anthony.  Now,  you  said  that  you  spent  some  two  million  and 
some  hundred  thousand  dollars  for  civilian  employment  at  Dayton. 
That  is  where  you  carry  on  your  engineering  experiments.  Do  you 
do  any  manufacturing  there? 

Col.  Gillmohe.  I  would  like  to  have  Col.  Bane  go  into  the  proposi- 
tion. He  knows  all  about  it.  He  is  in  command  tliere  and  is  present 
and  can  give  you  all  the  information. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Just  generally,  do  you  go  into  production  there  ? 

Col.  Gillmore.  No  production  at  Dayton.  They  have  made  only 
about  10  models  this  year. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  civilian  employees  are  there  i 

Col.  GiLLMORE.  About  1*,200  for  the  Air  Service  experimental 
laboratory.  They  work  on  all  kinds  of  accessories  and  everj'tlunj; 
that  goes  with  tlie  air  game. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  there  any  other  places  where  they  employ 
civilian  employees  as  extensively? 

Col.  GiLLMORE.  Not  in  the  group  that  I  am  at  the  head  of. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  all  departmental  emplovees  other  than  th<»so 
who  are  serving  in  Washington  are  provided  for  elsewhere  i 

Gen.  Lord.  They  are  provided  for  in  this  bilU  but  the  authori/a- 
tion  is  carried  in  the  legislative  bill. 

Gen.  Menoher.  That  provision  is  made  for  employees  in  Wash- 
ington, and  not  for  the  whole  amount. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  vou  think  it  is  going  to  l)e  necessary  year  aft<T 
vear  to  maintain  civilian  forc*es  this  much  greater  in  prt>portit>n  than 
in  any  other  branch  of  the  Armv? 

Cof.  GiLLMORE.  I  think  it  will  be  from  the  nature  of  the  w*»rk.., 
I  do  not  think  we  can  ever  get  away  from  using  first-rate  niecham*^ 
for  this  kind  of  work. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  training  your  soldiers  in  nie<4ianicsf 

Col.  (iiLLMoRE.  Yes,  Sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  vou  meeting  with  any  success  in  that  line? 
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Col.  GiLLMORE.  Our  success  is  limited  by  the  fact  that  we  do  not  get 
recruits  to  train,  owing  to  the  fact  that  a  lot  of  the  recruits  are  only 
oneryear  enlistment  men.  You  can  not  take  a  boy  off  the  farm  who 
has  no  mechanical  training  or  has  never  served  as  an  apprentice. 
He  would  like  to  be  a  mechanic 

RECRUITING. 

Mr.  Anthoxy.  Is  not  the  air  branch  of  the  service  a  favorite  with 
recruits? 

Col.  GiLLMORE.  I  think  we  are  favored  in  the  selection  by  the  indi- 
vidual himself. 

Mr.  Anthony.  But  you  are  recruited  up  to  your  pro  rata  of  the 
War  Department  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  No,  sir ;  I  will  state  that  out  of  16,000  men  we  have 
only  8,813.  That  matter  of  pro  rata  has  been  closed  by  the  War  De- 
partment.   We  are  getting  recruits  now  at  the  rate  of  200  a  week. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  have  been  given  to  understand  that  the  other 
technical  branches  of  the  service  have  been  recruited  up  practically 
full,  such  as  Motor  Transport,  Quartermaster,  and  Signal  Corps. 
But  you  say  your  sennce  has  not  been. 

(ren.  Menoher.  No,  sir;  those  are  the  actual  numbers,  8,813. 

Maj.  Lincoln.  The  list  now  is  8,963. 

Gen.  Menoher.  Mr.  Anthony,  in  regard  to  the  proportion  of 
nvilian  employees  in  other  branches,  I  submitted  a  statement  to  the 
'<her  committee  that  the  proportion  of  the  total  estimate  that  we 
expended  for  civilian  employees  is  very  much  less  than  any  other 
Imnch  of  the  technical  service,  Engineers,  Ordnance,  or  Signal 
iorps. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  Ordnance  goes  into  extensive  production  of 
materials  for  the  Army.  They  are  largely  concerned  in  manufac- 
turing. ^ 

Gen.  Menoher.  I  am  speaking  of  the  total  amount  expended  for 
nrilians. 

Col.  FnxEH.  Those  figures  are  interesting,  and  for  a  comparison 
^e  took  the  prewar  figures  for  the  fiscal  year  1915  and  1916.  We 
banted  those  for  our  own  information  and  guidance.  We  find  that 
f'ur  estimate  for  1922  compares  very  favorably  with  the  propor- 
tionate amount  of  the  total  appropriations  spent  for  civilians  in  the 
Engineer,  Ordnance,  and  Signal  Corps,  those  being  the  services 
'^mparable  to  the  Air  Service.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  spending 
i  little  more  than  half. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  will  confess,  gentlemen,  that  the  thing  that 
«mazes  me  in  connection  with  the  Air  Service  appropriation  is  the 
fact  that  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  money  that  we  appropriate 
?oes  into  the  pay  of  civilian  employees  and  for  overhead  and  ad- 
DiinLstrative  expenses,  and  so  little  of  it  into  the  production  of  planes, 
anil  the  things  that  are  absolutely  necessary  to  build  up  an  air  service. 

Col.  FuuJSB.  The  Air  Service  is  like  the  arsenals  and  the  navy 
yard  as  to  necessity  for  employing  civilians  for  mechanical  work. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Will  you  put  into  the  record  what  it  costs  at  each  of 
these  points  that  you  have  just  enumerated  for  civil  employees  for 
'taring  for  these  various  jobs?    Just  put  in  the  record  the  location, 
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the  number  of  employees,  and  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  employees 
in  each  of  these  places. 

Col.  GiLLMORE.  Yes,  sir ;  and  I  might  also  add  the  function  of  each 
particular  branch. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  would  be  glad  if  you  would. 

Col.  Fuller.  The  chairman  has  already  asked  for  that  same  data, 
It  will  appear  at  an  earlier  point  in  these  hearings. 


Saturday,  December  18,  1920. 

CIVILIAN    employees — ^ANALYSIS   OF    ESTIMATES. 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  reference  to  the  items  for  civilian  employees 
can  you  tell  us  or  put  a  statement  in  the  record  showing  how  muol 
of  the  $9,460,000  is  for  laborers  and  mechanics,  how  much  for  clerks 
how  much  for  the  higher  grade  technical  employees,  and  what  an 
the  average  salaries  paid  to  the  last  two  classes  ? 

Col.  Fuller.  An  analysis  of  the  item  of  $9,600^000  for  the  em 
ployment  of  civilians  shows  the  following :  Mechanics,  2,254,  35  pel 
cent  of  the  whole ;  average  pay^  $1,734 ;  clerical,  995,  15.5  per  ceni 
of  the  whole,  average  pay,  $1,398 ;  motor  mechanics  and  chauffeurs 
122,  2  per  cent  of  the  whole,  average  pay  $1,280;  draftsmen,  148,  2.) 
per  cent  of  the  whole,  average  pay,  $1,695.27 ;  laborers,  2,381,  37  w 
cent  of  the  whole,  average  pay,  $1,173 ;  instructors,  mechanical  traucji 
211,  3.3  per  cent  of  the  whole,  average,  $1,670;  engineers,  265,  4. 
per  cent  of  the  whole,  average  pay,  $2,948;  average  pay  for  all 
$1,471.  The  last  item  for  engineers  includes  the  higher  grade  <* 
engineers  in  various  engineering  lines.  The  item  for  mechanics  in 
eludes  operatives. 

Gen.  aIenohicr.  Mr.  Chairman,  Maj.  Bane  has  the  item  fn 
$2,612,000  for  McCook  Field. 

ENGINEERING   DIVISION,   m'C(X)K  FIELD,  DAYTON,  OHIO. 

(See  p.  356.) 

8TATSHEHT  OF  HAJ.  T.  H.  BAHE,  IN  CHABOE  EXPEBDDSHTA 
EHOIHEEBIHO  DIVISION,  HcCOOK  F^U),  SATTON,  OHIO. 

ACTIVITIES  or  THE   STATION. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Major,  I  believe  you  are  in  charge  of  the  exjH»r 
aifintal  engineering  development  .station  at  Mc(^ook  Field  { 

Maj.  Bane.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  We  will  lie  clad  to  have  you  tell  us  about  the  oj-i 
ations  of  your  part  of  the  work. 

Maj.  Bane.  We  are  a.sking  hei*e,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  a  total  i 
$11,259,000  for  engineering,  and  in  that  there  is  an  item  of  $i*.Tl{ 
000  for  the  heavier-than-air  work  which  is  contemplated  at  Mel  •m 
Field. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  much  ili<l  vou  ask  for  last  veari 
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Maj.  Bane.  Just  about  the  same — a  little  more  than  that;  about 
?10,000,000, 1  believe. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  much  did  you  get? 

Maj.  Bane.  We  got  $6,000,000. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  were  able  to  get  along  with  that  $5,000,000? 

Maj.  Bane.  Yes,  sir;  we  were  able  to  operate,  but  we  were  not 
able  to  do  a  lot  of  things  that  w^e  should  liked  to  have  done.  But 
we  feel  that  we  have  made  an  advance. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  asking  for  practically  double  the  amount 
of  the  appropriation  last  year? 

Maj.  Bane.  Double  what  we  got  last  year. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  vou  feel  that  you  have  accomplished  a  great 
deal  with  the  $5,000,000  ? 

Maj.  Bane.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  we  did.  I  am  sure  we  did.  Now 
we  are  equipped  with  all  the  types  of  airplanes  which  are  the  equal 
if  not  better  than  any  that  any  foreign  country  may  put  against  us. 

ilr.  Anthony.  What  more  could  you  accomplish  with  an  appro- 
priation of  double  that  amount? 

Maj.  Bane.  For  example,  recently  we  opened  bids,  on  November 
15.  and  we  got  35  bids  from  15  designers  and  engineers,  but  we  can 
only  let  5  contracts,  because  we  have  not  the  money  to  do  any  more 
than  that.  With  the  amount  of  money  we  have  we  can  not  keep  all 
the  engineering  talent  busy  on  the  development  of  airplanes. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  to  keep  all  the  engineer- 
ing talent  in  the  country  busy  on  that  work,  or  advisable  ? 

Maj.  Bane.  Yes,  sir;  I  do  think  it  is. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  not  think  if  you  did  keep  them  all  busy  at 
that  work  the  cost  of  that  would  pretty  nearly  bankrupt  the  United 
States  Treasury  ? 

Maj.  BXNU.  $10,000,000  would  pay  for  that,  and  $10,000,000 
certainly  would  not  bankrupt  the  United  States  Treasury.  We 
QUI  not  do  it  with  $5,000,000,  and  there  is  no  use  in  going  into  the 
air  with  inferior  types  of  airplanes.  If  you  are  going  to  get  any- 
where you  have  got  to  have  the  best  type ;  you  have  got  to  have  a 
better  type  than  your  enemy  has  or  you  might  as  well  stay  out  of  the 
air,  or  you  will  he  shot  out  of  the  air. 

Mr.  Anthony.  During  the  past  year^  with  the  $5,000,000  which 
you  got,  have  you  not  been  able  to  experiment  with  practically  every 
new  design  furnished  you  ? 

Maj.  Bane.  No,  sir;  we   have  not. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  you  have  taken  up  every 
new  idea  that  has  been  presented  to  you,  but  I  mean  every  one  whicn 
has  possessed  salient  features  of  airplane  development  ? 

Maj.  Bane.  No,  sir.  We  have  many  types  we  have  not  been  able 
to  touch,  due  to  lack  of  funds. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Have  you  gotten  any  important  types? 

Maj.  Bane.  Yes,  sir;  some  very  important  types. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Which  you  did  take  up  ? 

Maj.  Bane.  Yes,  sir;  we  adopted  four  types  and  we  have  concen- 
trated on  those  four.  But  there  are  others  that  should  be  developed. 
I^ng-distance  surveillance  has  not  been  touched. 

Jir.  Anthony.  I  went  through  the  record  of  the  year  before  and 
it  seemed  that  you  had  gone  through  with  30  or  40  different  tjrpea. 

Maj.  Bake.  We  have  but  a  total  of  15  types. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  you  finally  determine 
what  you  are  going  to  use  you  will  concentrate  on  a  few  types? 

Maj.  Bane,  i  es,  sir ;  but  now,  during  the  experimental  stage  we  must 
develop  the  other  types.  We  have  an  attack  airplane  which  attacks 
the  elements  on  the  ground.  Then  we  will  have  machines  with  larger 
guns  in  them,  so  that  if  the  enemy  makes  an  attack  with  armored  ma- 
chines we  must  have  singe-seater  j>lanes  with  guns  which  can  penetrate 
that  armor.    We  have  that  kind  of  a  machine  designed. 

This  money  which  is  asked  for  engineering  purposes,  a  total  of 
$9,742,000,  is  divided  as  indicated  in  the  estimates.  We  feel  about  the 
matter  that  we  should  go  ahead  and  utilize  the  talent  that  exists  in  the 
country  and  keep  those  people  developing  new  types  of  airplanes  to 
meet  the  needs  of  this  countrv  in  case  of  war,  ana  we  can  not  do  that 
unless  we  have  more  monev  tnan  we  have  had. 

Nl'MPER  OF  NFAV  DESIGNS  PITICIIASED. 

Mr.  Cramtgn.  Is  there  no  possibility  of  getting  those  designs  from 
the  engineer  of  the  country  without  supplying  them  all  with  con- 
tracts ? 

Maj.  Bane.  Yes,  sir.  I  irientioned  35  designs  that  we  have  received, 
and  out  of  those  designs  we  paid  for  f3  of  the  best  designs  of  each  class, 
making  a  total  of  15  designs  that  we  purchased.  We  paid  from  $:i.5(»0 
to  $4,000  for  each  of  those  designs.  But  we  did  not  have  the  money 
to  purchase  the  other  designs,  and  we  would  like  to  let  contracts  for 
the  building  of  these  types. 

Mr.  Anthony.  To  what  amount  did  you  let  contracts  for  airplane^ ' 
Does  that  come  under  your  jurisdiction  ? 

Maj.  Bane.  Yes,  sir;  all  experimental  contracts. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  mean  the  actual  contracts  for  service  planes.  Are 
they  let  under  your  supervision  ? 

At.  Bane.  Yes,  sir. 

Nl'MBER  OF  SERVICE  PLANES  ORDERED. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  much  money  did  you  spend  for  the  purcha^ 
of  new  planes  out  of  the  present  year's  funds? 

Maj.  Bane.  Kxi>erimentally,  we  sj^ent  about  $1,200,000  for  exi>en 

mental  tvpes. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  refer  to  the  appropriation  which  I  believe  si>e*MnH 
that  $6,(K)0,0(H)  shall  he  ex|>ended  for  new  production? 

Maj.  Bane.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  means  production  other  than  experimental 

production  ? 

Maj.  Bane.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  much  of  that  has  been  expended  for  new  pn^ 

duct  ion  of  service  planes? 

Maj.  Bane.  We  have  not  actually  let  contracts;  we  have  beet 
ordered  to  purchase  250  Thomas  Morse  machines,  16  Martin  boml^em 
400  of  the  H  Tyi)e  of  the  300-hor8epower  Hispano-Suiza  engines  ne<| 
essary  for  the  250  Thomas  Morse  airplanes. 

Mr.  Awthont.  That  was  the  program  Gen.  Menoher  gave  us  yesg 

terday. 
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Maj.  Bane.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  have  not  acquired  those  planes  yet? 

ilaj.  Bane.  No,  sir ;  the  machinery  is  working  now. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  entire  $6,000,000  has  been  ^  taken  up  in  con- 
tracts which  have  just  been  let? 

Maj.  Bane.  They  have  not  all  been  let;  they  are  all  going  tof  be  let. 

Gen.  Mengher.  That  is  what  Gen.  Mitchell  went  to  McCook  Field 
for,  to  determine  upon  the  typ'es  that  should  be  produced. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  money  will  all  be  obligated  to  pay  for  those 
contracts? 

Maj.  Bane.  That  will  all  be  contracted  for  before  June  30. 

Mr.  Anthony.  So  there  is  no  danger  of  any  of  that  lapsing? 

Maj.  Bane.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Now,  you  may  proceed  and  tell  us  about  the  esti- 
mates for  the  engineering  department. 

Maj.  Bane.  I  would  like  to  say  that  the  fact  that  we  were  able  to 
get  from  the  engineers  in  the  country  such  a  large  response  to  our 
requests  for  bids  indicates  a  very  healthy  situation  and  shows  that 
there  are  engineers  in  this  country  who  can  design  a  creditable  air- 
plane. We  are  very  anxious  to  have  more  than  we  are  able  to  get 
with  our  present  appropriation.  But  two  or  three  of  the  contracts 
have  been  let  for  those  types  and  others  arp  now  being  drawn. 

OOMMEKCIAIi  AVIATION. 

Mr.  Cramton.  To  what  extent  is  the  industry  developing  in  this 
country  as  a  commercial  proposition,  independent  of  orders  for  war 
machines  ? 

Maj.  Bane.  There  is  practically  no  such  development.  The  Curtiss 
Co.  has  a  production  program.  They  are  making  Orioles  and  Eagles, 
but  they  have  abandoned  the  whole  idea  of  selling  airplanes  com- 
mercially. There  seems  to  be  no  market  at  the  present  time,  due 
ahnost  entirely  to  the  lack  of  flying  fields.  There  must  be  a  develop- 
ment of  flying  fields  in  all  our  principal  cities  before  there  will  be 
anv  commercial  aviation. 

kr.  Cramton.  Is  it  not  due  to  the  fact  that  the  airplane  has  not  yet 
In^en  flemonstrated  to  be  of  practical  value  from  a  commercial  stand- 
point? 

Maj.  Bane.  No;  that  has  been  absolutely  proven.  There  arc  12 
mm  panics  operating  out  of  London  carrying  passengers.  I  have  jast 
returned  from  California,  where  I  have  oBserved  the  forest  patrol 
^c)rk.  and  there  is  an  indication  that  the  airplane  can  be  operated 
sijcccfsfully  over  the  most  rugged  country  in  the  Ignited  States;  and 
they  have  been  operated  with  only  one  fatal  accident  They  have 
•l<me  some  wondel"ful  work  along  that  line.  The  difficulty  here  is 
that  the  contractors  in  this  country  are  not  willing  to  go  into  this 
commercial  project  imtil  you  can  assure  them  that  they  are  going  to 
make  substantial  returns  within  six  months  or  a  year.  But  if  they 
are  going  into  this  thing  in  the  way  in  which  it  should  be  gone  into 
to  put  it  on  a  substantial  basis  it  would  take  from  three  to  five  years. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Are  there  any  regular  passenger  routes  established 
in  Europe  other  than  the  Paris-London  route  ? 
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Maj.  Bane.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  the  Paris-Brussels- Amsterdam  route, 
and  the  French  are  flying'  from  Paris  to  their  African  possessions 
regularly. 

Mr.  Cramton.  In  this  country,  you  think  if  the  different  cities  had 
suitable  landing  fields  commercial  development  would  result? 

Maj.  Bane.  Provided  you  could  get  enough  capital  to  start  it. 
Something  would  have  to  be  done  to  get  the  money  to  get  it  started. 
The  American  business  man  will  not  'go  into  anything  until  it  has 
been  demonstrated  that  it  is  going  to  be  a  success,  and  it  has  not  l)een 
demonstrated  in  their  minds  in  this  countrv  vet  Somebody  will  have 
to  actually  fly  from  Washington  to  New  i  ork  regularly  and  cnrrv 
passengers  before  the  American  business  man  will  become  interesteil. 
I5ut  the  people  who  know  the  flying  game  are  not  willing  to  say  to  the 
American  business  man  that  he  can  go  into  this  thing  and  make 
money  in  six  months. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  vou  asking  for  anvthinsr  for  municipal  flving 
fields? 

Maj.  Bane.  Not  in  my  section. 

Col.  Fuller.  There  is  an  item  in  the  bill  for  providing  facilities — 
hangars,  shops,  etc. — on  such  fields.  Our  theory  is  that  these  fields 
can  be  secured  from  the  municipalities,  and  even  from  cor|)orations 
and  individual  citizens:  and  I  would  like  to  make  this  one  point: 
What  we  are  asking  for  for  this  purj>ose  is  an  absolutelv  indispensable 
thing  for  the  training  of  our  Reserves  and  for  the  National  Guard. 
The  Resen^es  we  have  now.  It  is  not  looking  into  the  future ;  it  is 
to  meet  an  immediate  and  pressing  necessity.     . 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF   FLYING    FACILITIES   ON    Ml  NICIPAL   FIEU>S. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  asking  for  money  to  build  flying  facilities 
on  these  municipal  fields  that  are  provided  bv  the  different  cities 
of  the  count rj'? 

Col.  Fru^ER.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ajtthony.  How  much  are  you  asking  for  that  j)ur{X)se? 

Col.  F'l'LLER.  $1,000,000,  and  we  would  provide  facilities  only  at 
13  points  where  there'are  large  numbers  of  flying  officers  now  who 
have  had  no  opportunity  to  fly,  men  who  have  served  during  the  war 
and  who  have  liad  no  bpix)rtunity  to  fly  during  the  last  couple  of 
years. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Thev  would  serve  \yoth  commercial  and  militarv 
purposes  i 

(len.  Menoiier.  Yes:  and  also  civil  purposes,  as  in  the  case  of  tlie 
post  office. 

Col.  Filler.  Except  in  the  congested  j)laces,  each  one  of  the  «K»L< 
on  this  map  (indicating  map)  represents  a  <iualifie<l  pilot.  In  the 
congested  points  there  were  too  many  of  them  to  nut  them  down, 
but  this  will  show  the  ^neral  distribution  of  the  nying  pena»nnel. 
It  is  only  at  Boston.  New  York,  Philadelphia,  BaUimore.  Kansas 
City,  Detroit,  St.  I^)uis,  Chicago,  Minneapolis,  Salt  I-^ake  City,  Ixjs 
Angeles,  San  Francisco,  and  Seattle  that  we  are  aHkinir  for  that. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Have  all  these  cities  you  mentioned  muniri|)al  or 
private  flying  fiehls  estal)Iished  now? 

Col.  FiXLER.  Some  of  them  have  actually  provided  for  the  buul. 
But  we  have  in  this  n»si>ect  a  very  difficult  situation.  We  have  had 
hundreds,  and  I  might  say  thousan<is,  of  inquiries  in  one  for  or  an- 
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Other  asking  us  to  do  something  so  that  these  reserve  officers  may 
continue  their  flying,  but  we  have  been  in  the  position  where  we 
could  not  make  a  definite  promise  that  we  would  do  anything ;  but 
in  some  places  negotiations  are  partially  under  way,  and  in  many 
instances  awaiting  for  consummation,  for  us  to  be  able  to  say  as  a 
result  of  getting  an  appropriation  that  the  Government  will  do  a 
•lefinite  thing.  With  definite  encouragement  from  Congress  in  the 
way  of  this  appropriation  we  can  do  much  toward  meeting  this  most 
important  step  in  providing  for  the  national  defense, 

ilr.  Cramton.  How  many  cities  have  establi^ed  either  a  munici- 
pal or  privately  owned  flying  field  ? 

Maj.  HicKAM.  Very  few  have  established  real  flying  fields.  There 
are  some  2,000  fields  in  the  country  that  have  been  used,  and  we  have 
information  which  leads  us  to  believe  that  if  we  expend  a  little 
money  they  can  be  put  in  first-class  condition.    The  land  is  available. 

Mr.  Cramton.  All  these  cities  where  it  has  been  attempted  to  give 
them  postal  service  by  air  have  established  landing  fields  ? 

Col.  Fuller.  Yes,  sir.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  commercial 
fields  in  the  country  that  are  operating  now  with  fairly  decent 
facilities. 

In  reference  to  this  matter  of  supplying  of  landing  fields  and  these 
nec^sary  facilities  we  are  planning  for  one  system  that  will  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  National  Gruard  and  the  Organized  Reserve 
and  the  Regular  Army  and  the  other  requirements  of  the  Govem- 
nient.  and  also  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  commercial  aviation 
N»  far  as  it  can  be  done  without  the  expenditure  of  money. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Is  not  the  real  future  of  the  art  in  this  country 
'Impendent  upon  commercial  development  ? 

Maj.  Baxe.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so.  It  is  coming,  but  we  must  fall 
in  and  help. 

Mr.  Cramton.  If  you  can  secure  this  commercial  development, 
jour  progress  will  be  much  more  rapid  than  can  be  secured  through 
appropriations. 

Maj.  Bane.  Much  more.  Of  course,  experimental  work  is  very 
expensive,  and  it  will  be  some  time  before  commercial  development 
<^^ii  be  undertaken  by  the  civilian  concerns,  except 

Mr.  Cramton  (interposing).  I  understand  your  experimental 
^ork  must  be  along  a  different  line  than  the  commercial  work. 

Maj.  Bane.  But  a  great  part  of  it  will  be  applied  to  the  work  for 
the  commercial  airplane.  For  example,  during  the  last  year  we  have 
Jpveloped  the  USA  27  with  an  improved  wing  section,  which  has  the 
^me  efficiency  and  less  drag  than  the  old  RAF  5. 

In  connection  with  the  money  that  is  being  asked  for  this  experi- 
Diental  work,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  it  is  not 
^'ftly  necessary  to  develop  airplanes  but  all  the  accessories  that  go  along 
^Jth  the  machine.  We  feel  that  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  us  to 
''^•ntinue  the  development  of  that  equipment,  because  if  we  get  into 
another  war  with  any  first-class  power,  unless  we  do  keep  on  with  this 
'Wlopment,  it  would  not  be  long  before  we  would  be  outclassed. 
"ehave  to  make  improvements  along  all  these  lines.  I  feel  that  we 
|iave  at  Dayton  the  biggest  and  best  equipped  aeronautical  laboratory 
'^  the  world. 
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Mr.  Cramton.  How  long  would  it  take  you  to  get  into  production  i 

Maj.  Bane.  We  have  recently  received  a  letter  from  the  Fisher 
Body  Corporation,  in  which  they  say  that  they  will  turn  oyer  their 
entire  facilities  to  us  and  guarantee  to  be  in  production  with  a  ca- 
pacity of  200  planes  a  day  within  six  months — that  is,  with  the  De 
Haviland  type  of  plane,  which  they  made  for  us  during  the  war. 
No  other  country  in  the  world  has  any  such  facilities  as  that. 

Mr.  Cramton.  That  is  an  alluring  promise,  is  it  not  ? 

Maj.  Bane.  They  have  the  plant  and  the  facilities.  They  know 
they  can  do  that  now,  with  the  mistakes  and  the  expensive  experience 
they  gained  during  the  war. 

EXPIRATION   OF  LEASE  OF  M'COOK  FIELD,    DAYTON,   OHIO. 

Mr.  Anthony.  We  lease  McCook  Field,  do  we  not  ? 

Maj.  Bane.  Yes,  sir;  we  are  on  a  temporary  site. 

Mr.  Anthony.  From  whom  do  we  lease  it? 

Maj.  Bane.  The  city  of  Dayton  owns  some  of  it  and  the  General 
Motors  Co.  owns  about  two-thirds  of  it. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  are  we  paying  for  it? 

Maj.  Bane.  We  are  paying  $18,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  the  same  price  we  paid  during  the  war  for 
that  property? 

Maj.  Bane.  Exactly.  If  we  release  it  we  are  going  to  have  to 
pav  a  higher  price. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Did  that  property  change  hands? 

Maj.  Bane.  It  was  sold  to  the  General  Motors  Co.  when  the  amal- 
gamation  took  place  of  the  General  Motors  Co.  with  the  Dayton- 
Wright  Airplane  Co.,  the  Delco  Co.,  and  the  Dayton  Metal  Pr(>diict«> 
Co.  They  amalgamated  with  the  (Jeneral  Motors  Corix)ration  last 
winter. 

Mr.  Anthony.  We  own  all  of  the  improvements  on  the  ground, 
do  we  not  ? 

Maj.  Bane.  Yes,  sir;  all  the  temporary  improvements. 

Mr.  Anthony.  All  of  the  structures  and  everything  in  the  striu- 
tures  ? 

Maj.  Bane.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Have  you  received  any  notice  from  the  owners 
of  the  ground  that  they  want  the  property  ? 

Maj.  Bane.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  When  did  they  say  they  wanted  iii 

Maj.  Bane.  Our  lease  expires  in  July  and  they  sav  they  will  U- 
willing  to  release  the  property  for  one  year,  but  at  the  end  of  that 
time  they  want  to  put  a  big  motor  plant  on  it. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  has  l)ecome  of  the  Dayton- Wright  |ilant  f 

Maj.  Bane.  That  has  been  taken  over  by  the  research  engineerinsr 
department  of  the  (loneral  Motors  Corporation  under  Mr.  Kettering, 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  rej-earch  laboratories  tliere. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  plant  is  being  fully  occupied  i 

Maj.  Bane.  Yes,  sir;  it  is. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  we  own  any  other  ground  around  Dajton  ? 

Maj.  Bane.  We  own  the  site  on  which  the  storage  depot  is  local*'<l: 
some  40  acres  at  Wilbur  Wright  Field. 

Mr.  Anthony.  We  do  not  own  the  Wilbur  Wright  Field? 
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Maj.  Bane.  We  do  not. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  that  still  under  lease  ? 

Maj.  Bane.  It  is  under  lease,  and  we  are  asking  in  another  bill 
to  purchase  300  acres,  to  take  in  the  buildings  where  the  repaid  de- 
pot,  one  unit,  is  located,  and  give  up  about  1,900  acres  there. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  want  to  retain  the  flying  field  there? 

Maj.  Bane.  We  want  to  retain  a  small  test  field  for  flying  ships, 
after  they  have  been  repaired. 

ilr.  Anthony.  What  are  you  going  to  do  if  you  are  forced  off  of 
McCook  Field? 

Maj.  Bane.  We  expect  to  approach  Congress  at  the  next  session 
with  a  permanent  project  for  an  engineering  division,  but  we  have 
not  vet  located  the  place. 

ifr.  Anthony.  Are  you  still  of  the  opinion  that  the  old  Dayton- 
Wright  plant  is  the  best  proposition  ? 

Maj.  Bane.  I  think  that  is  an  ideal  place,  but  they  will  not  Jet 
go  of  it  now. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  would  like  to  have  you  put  in  the  record  a 
statement  of  the  work  you  have  accomplished  at  McCook  Field 
dnring  the  present  fiscal  year;  that  is,  what  you  have  accomplished 
during  six  months  of  the  present  fiscal  year  that  has  passed  and 
what  you  propose  to  do  during  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year  with 
the  appropriation  you  have  this  year.  Are  you  going  to  expend  all 
the  money  given  you  ? 

Maj.  Bane.  Yes,  sir ;  we  will  have  no  trouble  expending  it  all,  and 
expending  it  well. 

(The  statement  requested  is  as  follows:) 

A  BRIEF  SUMMARY  COVERING  THE  ACCOMPLISHMENTS  AND  PROGRESS  OF 
THE  ENGINEERING  DIVISION,  AIR  SERVICE,  FROM  JULY,  1919,  TO  JULY, 
1920. 

TJjf  functions  of  the  Engineering  Division,  Air  Service,  can  be  outlined  as 
follows : 

To  design,  develop,  and  test  all  airplanes,  airplane  engines,  aoeessories,  and 
"lateriaLs  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Air  Service;  to  prepare  production 
<irawmgs,  specifications,  and,  where  necessary,  models  of  all  aeronautical  equip- 
fflf-nt  for  production ;  and  to  assist  and  supervise  the  experimental  and  pro- 
diHion  manufacture  of  all  aeronautical  equipment  being  designed  and  con- 
«truotPd  for  the  Air  Service  by  the  aeronautical  industry. 

Work  accomplished  from  July,  1919,  to  July,  1920 : 

Airplanes, 
type  i.  single-seater,  pursuit. 

1.  Engmeerinq  Division,  Model  VCP-1. — Construction  and  tests  completed 
«U(I  developments  and  improvements  progressing. 

2.  Thoman-Morse,  Model  MBS. — Pour  experimental  airplanes  delivered  by 
Thomas-Morse  Aircraft  Corporation,  under  contract.  Tests  and  necessary  im- 
pr^'veroents  and  developments  completed  and  incorporated  in  the  contract  for 
•^»  airplanes  being  built  by  the  Thomas-Morse  Aircraft  Corporation,  imder 
"•ntract  dated  June  19,  1920. 

3.  Ordnance  Engineering,  Model  Orenco  /). — Four  experimental  airplanes,  de- 
livf^mi  by  the  Ordnance  Engineering  Corporation,  under  contract.  Tests  and 
^^•Hsary  Improvements  and  developments  completed  and  incorporated  in  cbn- 
^'t  for  50  airplanes,  being  built  by  the  Curtiss  Airplane  Corjwratlon,  under 
'^•ntract  date<1  June  16,  1920. 
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4.  VougJit,  Model  VE^, — ^Two  experimental  airplanes,  delivered  by  the  Lewis 
&  Vought  Corporation,  under  contract.  Tests  and  development  nearly  com- 
pleted. 

5.  Ordnance  Model  D-2.— Contract  for  three  experimental  airplanes  let  with 
the  Ordnance  Engineering  Corporation,  April  23,  1920.  Supervision  and  iii- 
Itpectlon  of  design  and  construction  being  maintained. 

6.  Loe^nng  MwioplanCy  iSco«f.— Contract  for  three  experimental  airplanes  let 
with  the  Loenlng  Aeronautical  Engineering  Corporation,  April  10,  1920.  Sujier- 
vision  and  inspection  of  design  and  construction  being  maintained. 

All  of  the  above  airplanes  are  powered  with  Wriglit  300  horsepower  nio<lel  H 
engines. 

TYPE  II.    NIGHT  PURSUIT,    8INGLE-SEATEB. 

1.  Curtiss  Model. — Contract  for  three  experimental  airplanes  let  with  the  Cur- 
tiss  Airplane  and  Motors  CJprporatlon,  February  23,  1920.  Liberty,  220  horse- 
power, 6-cyllnder  engine  used.  Supervision  and  Inspection  of  design  and  cmhi- 
structlon  being  maintained.  The  preliminary  layout  and  design  of  this  tyiM* 
was  prepared  by  the  Engineering  Division. 

TYPE    in.    COMBAT   PURSriT   SINGLE-SEATKR.    (AIH-COOIXD    ENGINE.) 

Several  preliminary  layouts  of  design  prepared  by  Knglneeriug  Division. 
Experimental  construction  temporarily  suspended  until  suitable  engiiit'  l< 
developed. 

TYPE  IV.    ARMORED  PURSUIT  SINGLE-SEATER. 

1.  Enffineering  division  model  OPX. — Preliminary  layout  and  design  prt*- 
pared  by  Engineering  Division.  Experimental  construction  temiwrarlly  sus- 
pended until  Wright  300  horsepower  Cannon  engine  is  developed. 

TYPE    V.   TWO-SEATER    PURSUIT. 

1.  Engineerinff  divmon  model  XB-IA. — De*\ign  constructinl  and  testwl  !•> 
Engineering  Division  and  made  ready  for  pnxluction.  The  Wiiglit  300  liorM^ 
power  Model  H  engine  used  in  this  airplane. 

TYPE   v.   ARMORED   GROUND  ATTACK    THREE-SE.\TER. 

1.  Engineering  divUion  model  OAX, — DeSilgne<l,  constructed,  and  testin!  b> 
Engineering  Division.  A  contract  for  the  production  of  10  sucli  alrplam-**  wu* 
let  with  the  Boeing  Airplane  Co.,  June  15,  1920.  Two  Liberty  4(X)  horseiMiwpr 
12-cy Under  engines  use<l  in  this  type. 

TYPE  VII.   ARMORED  INFANTRY  LIAISON  TWO-SEATER. 

1.  Ordnance  model  E. — Contract  for  the  construction  of  two  experimental  air- 
planes let  with  Ordnance  Engineering  (^or|)oratlon,  January  2(1.  1920.  Sui^t- 
vision  and  ln8i)ectlon  of  design  and  construction  ma^talne<l.  One  Liberty  4<»» 
horsejwwer  12-cy  Under  engine  use<l  In  this  tyi>e. 

2.  Leprre  model  (lU-ti. — This  model  with  Lil)erty  400  borsefMnver  12-<'>*nn«hT 
engine  being  testcnl  and  developed. 

TYPF   VIII.    NIGHT   OBSERVATION    TWO-SEATER. 

1.  Engineering  division  motlel  XB-IA, — I>eslgne<l.  constructed,  and  teatwl  1»t 
Engineering  Division  and  made  ready  for  production. 

TYPK    IX.    ARMY     AND    COAST    ARTlLIJilRY    OBSERVATION    AND    8l*RVKILLAN<^ 

THREE-8EATER. 

Prelimlary  study  and  dt'sign  made. 

TYPE  X.   CX>RP8  OBSERVATION  TWO-SEATER. 

1.  Engineering  division  model  XB-IA. — Designed,  constructed,  and  testeil  by 
Engineering  DlvJ<iion  and  made  ready  for  production.  A  cotract  for  the  pn» 
dtiction  of  40aln)Iane«  let  with  the  Dayton-Wright  Airplane  Co.,  June  28, 192i> 
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H  Empire  all-metal  model. — Contract  for  three  experimental  airplanes  let 
^itJi  the  Empire  Metal  Aircraft  Corporation  June  28,  1919.  Supervision  and 
insi)ectlon  maintained  by  the  engineering  division.  The  first  airplane  ready 
for  delivery. 

3.  Lepere  V.  S,  A.  €.-11. — Engineering  division  installed  the  Moss  super- 
•  harjrer  In  this  airplane,  resulting  in  the  attainment  of  remarkable  performances. 

TTFE  XI.   DAT  BOMBABDMENT. 

1-  Engineering  dMHon  model  V.  S.  D.-OA. — Developed  and  ready  for  pro- 
duction. 

TYPE  Xn.   NIGHT   BOMBABDMENT    (8HOBT   DISTANCE). 

1.  Martin  bomber. — Designed  and  constructed  by  Glenn  L.  Martin  Co.  and 
t>^r(Hl.  developed,  and  made  ready  for  production  by  Engineering  division. 
A  contract  was  let  June  9,  1920,  for  the  construction  of  20  airplanes  of  this 
fn>e  by  the  Glenn  L.  Martin  Co. 

TYPE  XIII.    NIGHT  BOMBABDMENT    (LONG  DISTANCE). 

L  Engineering  division  model  Barling. — Designed  by  engineering  division. 
A  contract  for  the  construction  of  two  experimental  airplanes  of  this  type 
was  let  June  23,  1920,  with  the  Wltteman-Lewls  Co.  This  type  uses  six  Liberty 
^•O-horsepower  12-cy Under  engines  and  carries  a  useful  load  of  approximately 
1^,000  pounds.  # 

TYPE   XIV.   TBAINING    (AIB-COOLED   ENGINE). 

1.  Huff-Daland  model. — Contract  for  the  construction  of  three  experimental 
airplanes  let  with  Huff-Daland  Co.  June  4,  1920. 

2.  EUc^  tuorf^.— Contract  for  construction  of  three  experimental  airplanes 
•«  with  G.  Ellas  &  Bros.  June  28,  1920. 

S.  Engineering  division  model  XT-1,  XT-2. — Preliminary  layout  and  niockup 
nade  by  engineering  division. 

The  above  types  will  use  the  Lawrence  140-horsepower  radial  air-cooled  engine 
»'>w  being  developed  for  the  engineering  division. 

TYPE    XV.   TBAINING     ( W ATEB-COOLED    ENGINE). 

1.  Engineering  division  model  XT-S.^—Design  and  experimental  airplanes 
Nrig  built  by  engineering  division.  The  Liberty  220-horsepower  6-cyllnder 
*^neine  used  In  this  type. 

2.  y ought  model  VE-T, — ^Thls  type  designed  and  constructed  by  Lewis  & 
^*^»iight  Airplane  Co.  and  tested,  developed,  and  made  ready  for  production  by  the 
<*2iD€erlng  division. 

3.  Curntiss  JN  3fo(feI«.-»-Designed  and  constructed  by  Curtlss  Airplane  Co. 
^n<l  tested,  developed,  and  made  ready  for  production  by  the  Engineering  Di- 
vision. 

Type  XVI. — Special  high-altitx'de  abmy  and  coast  subveillance. 

^tndy  and  design  by  Engineering  Division  Incorporating  Moss  superchargers 
an«l  air-tight  compartment  features. 

MISCELLANEOUS  TYPES. 

1.  Engineering  Division  Model  VCP-R. — Official  U.  S.  Government  entry  in 
i^ie  Gordon-Bennett  international  cup  race.  The  Model  VCP-1  modified  to  take 
^te  Paolvard  550  horsepower  engine.    Speed  of  190  miles  per  hour  anticipated. 

2.  Engineering  Division  ambulance. — ^A  DH-4  airplane  modified  to  carry  two 
llrt»?rs  and  the  pilot  and  surgeon  for  emergency  transportation  by  air. 

3.  Engineering  Division  messenger. — For  dispatch  service.  Designed  by  En- 
8in«»rinif  Division,  using  Lawrence  3-cylinder  60  horsepower  engine.  Contract 
'**t  with  Tjiwrence  Sperry  Aircraft  Co.,  April  14,  1920,  for  the  construction  of 
8^>  exi>erlmental  airplanes  of  this  type. 

1.  yuncellaneons. — Exhaustive  study  and  various  layouts  of  airplanes  to  be 
<"D.«tnicted  of  metal. 
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STBUCTUBES    AND    AEBODTNAMICS. 

Stress  calculatUms  and  theories, — Stress  analysis  made  and  reports  issued  oa 
structures  of  26  completed  or  projected  airplanes. 

A  stress  analysis  book,  a  designer's  handbook  and  design  charts  were  compiled 
and  distributed  to  airplane  designers. 

Static  testing  and  methods, — Static  load  tests  and  reports  made  on  numerous 
miscellaneous  equipment.  Static  load  tests  and  reports  made  on  11  types  of 
airplanes. 

Wind  tunnel  tests. — ^Thirteen  complete  models  were  tests  for  stability  and 
aerodynamic  properties  in  wind  tunnels.  Also  numerous  wing  sections  and 
miscellaneous  equipment. 

PROPELLERS. 

Variable  amd  reversible  pitch  propellers. — Invented  by  Seth  Hart  and  con- 
structed, tested,  and  developed  and  made  ready  for  production  by  the  Engineer- 
ing Division. 

Metal  propellers. — Various  types  constructed  by  Dicks-Luttrell  CJo.,  Standard 
Steel  Proiieller  Co.,  and  Ionia  Steel  Propeller  Co.,  being  developed  and  made 
reatly  for  production  by  Engineering  Division. 

Micarta  propellers. — Designed  and  tested  by  Engineering  Division.  Bulk  by 
Westinghouse  Electric  &  Manufacturing  Co.  Being  developed  and  made  ready 
for  production  by  Engineering  Division  for  several  types  of  aln>lan^i^  andf 
engines. 

Thrustmeter,  wind  tunnel  research  and  whirling  tests  being  comlu<*tiil  by 
Engineering  Division. 

l»OWER-PLANT   SECTION. 

IJberty  engines. — A  large  amount  of  experitnental  and  development  work  wa* 
oarrliHl  on  during  this  ])eriod  with  the  Liberty  engines.  A  viicuum  oil  pre>sur»» 
ecnitrol,  a  new  valve  tHpi)et  adjustment,  and  the  Inverted  Stroniberg  carliuntur 
were  developed. 

A  contract  was  entered  into  with  the  Packard  Motor  Car  Co.  for  aHs«»inblinj; 
a  I)H-4  airplane  and  Improving  the  Liberty  engine. 

HispanO'Suiza  engines. — A  large  amount  of  exi)erlmental  and  deveh»|»»ent 
work  on  these  engines  was  accomplished  during  this  iieriod,  resulting  in  the 
improvement  of  tleslgn  and  functioning  of  this  engine. 

Miscellaneous  engines. — Numerous  tests  wen»  made  on  nilst^ellaniHuis  entfln**>. 
hot  1 1  of  American  and  foreign  design  .an<l  manufacture. 

A  (HMitract  was  entereil  into  with  the  Packard  Motor  Car  Co.  for  the  d»*sla» 
and  construction  of  three  t.vi)es  of  engines:  (1)  An  S-cyllnder,  V  ty|H»,  devi»inii- 
ing  aniund  ISO  horsejiower:  (2)  a  12-cyllnder,  V  type,  developing  around  '<•■» 
horse|)ower;  and  (3)  a  12-cyllnder,  V  type,  developing  around  .Vm)  hors«*|M»«fr. 
All  ty|3es  were  rweived  and  ti»sted.  Engineering  Division  nuMlel  W.  an  lvr\Iin- 
der  engine  of  700  horseiwwer.  was  completely  designed  by  the  Engineering  Imm- 
sion  and  practically  all  parts  were  started  in  mnsi ruction.  Some  of  the  p;ir> 
manufactured  by  the  Engineering  Division  and  some  by  outside  nmnufa('tur»*r«» 

Air-i-ooled  engine. — A  large  amount  of  experimental  work  nnd  stuil>  w  i** 
devotetl  to  alr-<HH»le<l  engines.  Exhaustive  tests  conducted  on  »»veral  ♦►xUi  '*z 
tyi)es, 

A  3-cyllnder  horseiK)wer  engine,  designed  and  manufactured  by  the  I-awn»n.> 
Aero  Engine  ConM»ration,  was  testcnl  and  impr«v«Hl  for  productl<»n.  A  «^»ntra«: 
was  l«»t  with  the  Lawrence  Aero  Engine  Corix»"*ilon  for  the  design  and  ••••«i 
struction  of  a  l)-<*ylinder  140-liorsei)ower  alr-c<M>led  englne. 

A  competition  for  the  design  and  construrtii»n  of  the  tt-cyllnder  .Vi<Mi«»rM^ 
power  radial  alr-c<H»h»<I  engine  was  conducteil,  and  two  inaitracis  were  U»t.  «»i!e 
with  the  Wright  Aeronautical  CorfM^ratlon  and  one  with  Fn'^i  A.  Welnln-n: 

Mi  KSSORIKH. 

Numerous  tests  and  re|»on««  nunU*  <i»verlng  iK»wer-pl«nt  acceimoriem  »»««•:•  .i% 
pistons,  piston  rings,  spark  plugs,  nirtmretors,  umgnet(»s,  fu«*l  systenw.  n\A 
cfMiling  systems. 

Hfst^treh. — Exhaustive  t*»>ts  In  an  altitude  chamber  ccmducttd  in  n»i>|»»r;it  ««! 
with  Bureau  of  Standards  on  various  engines. 
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Superckmrgers. — ^Extensive  flight  tests  were  conducted  with  the  Moss  super- 
-charger  Installed  on  the  Liberty  engine  In  a  Lepere  airplane.  During  these 
Tests  the  world's  altitude  record  was  broken. 

Ingtallatums. — Improved  methods  of  engine  installations  In  airplanes  con- 
structed for  the  Government  were  compiled  and  Included  In  Handbook .  of 
Ingtructions  for  Designers  and  published  for  the  Information  and  guidance  of 
the  aeronautical  Industry. 

EQUIPMENT    SECTION. 

Uak-proof  tanks. — During  this  period  65  experimental  leak-proof  tanks 
were  tested  by  the  equipment  section,  resulting  In  specifications  and  iliustrated 
ilra wings  for  production  purposes. 

iMtruments, — Numerous  aeronautical  instruments,  including  a  gasoline-level 
gauge,  a  gyroscopic  compass,  on  air  compass,  and  oxygen  apparatus,  were 
developed  and  made  ready  for  production. 

Electrical. — ^Numerous  electrical  apparatus  were  tested  and  developed  and 
made  ready  for  production,  Including  an  electrical  tachometer,  engine-driven 
2«ierators  for  heating,  lighting,  radio,  and  ignition. 

Electrical  engine  starters  were  thoroughly  tested,  developed,  and  made  ready 
for  production. 

Flotation  gear, — Flotation  gears,  to  be  installed  on  land  machines,  to  provide 
ajBainst  forced  landing  in  water,  were  designed,  tested,  and  made  ready  for 
pniduction. 

Field  shelter  and  equipment. — Several  tyjies  of  tent  hangars  were  contracted 
f<*r  and  erected  for  service  tests. 

A  field  engine  cranker  was  designed,  built  and  put  into  use. 

A  field  lighting  system  was  designed  and  made  ready  for  use  on  semiperma- 
nent and  permanent  landing  fields  where  night  flying  is  done. 

Parachutes, — A  large  number  of  test  parachute  drops  were  made,  resulting  in 
a  design  of  parachute  for  use  by  all  flying  personnel. 

Radio. — Exhaustive  tests  and  development  accomplished  with  wireless  tele- 
.pbone  and  telegraph  apparatus  and  their  installation  and  operation  in  aircraft. 

Photographic. — Both  air  and  laboratory  tests  made  on  various  types  of  cameras 
and  the  methods  of  installation  and  operation  in  aircraft  improved. 

MATERIALS  SECTION. 

This  section  has  conducted  numerous  Investigations  and  laboratory  tests  on 
all  raw  materials  that  go  into  the  make-up  of  aeronautical  equipment  and  pre- 
i«res  spedficatioDs  for  raw  materials.  This  work  is  carried  on  by  the  follow- 
ing subsections,  namely :  Chemical,  metallurgical,  textiles  and  rubber,  physical 
testing,  woods,  plywoods,  glues,  etc. 

ABMAMENT    SECTION. 

Machine  guns. — ^The  Ordnance  Department  Is  responsible  for  the  development 
and  design  of  all  types  of  machine  guns.  The  armament  section,  however,  pro- 
vides for  the  proper  Installation  and  modification  to  adapt  these  guns  for  their 
n««.  This  has  been  accomplished  with  the  following  machine  guns;  namely. 
the  Vickers,  11  millimeter,  .30  caliber ;  the  Bro^^^ling,  .30  caliber  and  .50  caliber ; 
the  Marlln,  .30  caliber ;  and  the  Lewis,  .30  caliber. 

Flexible  mounts. — Extensive  work  accomplished  upon  the  design,  construc- 
tion, and  development  of  new  types  of  mounts  for  flexible  guns. 

Design  has  been  made  and  a  model  constructed  for  mounting  the  .50-callber 
Browning  machine  gun  as  a  flexible  gun. 

STNCHBONIZINO  DEVICES. 

SeUon'^n  control. — ^During  this  period  the  Engineering  Division  accom- 
pUsbed  a  satisfactory  installation  and  operation  of  this  mechanical  gun  control. 

An  electrical  ajTichronizlng  device  was  designed  and  tested  with  satisfactory 
resQltB. 

^^Ofiaoii. — ^A  37-mlllimeter  automatic  Baldwin  cannon  was  satisfactorily 
nionnted  and  operated  from  aircraft. 

^  2.95-lnch  Mountain  gun  was  Installed  and  tested  In  a  Martin  Bomber  with 
fttlrfactory  resaltB. 
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Bomhs  and  hombing  equipment. — Satisfactory  profiress  made  in  proving  th(^ 
installation  and  operation  of  bombing  equipment. 

TBCHNICAI,  DATA  SECTION. 

This  section  receives,  sorts,  and  otherwise  prepares  for  distribution  nil  te<*h- 
nlcal  data  distributed  by  tlie  information  group.  Air  SenMce,  for  informa- 
tion and  guidance  of  the  military  and  civilian  aeronautical  orgnnizntf(»n- 
of  the  United  States. 

FLYING   SECTION. 

This  section  made  approximately  2,000  test  flights  during  this  period  in- 
determining  the  air  performances  of  aeronautical  equipment. 

In  addition  to  the  work  accomplished  for  purely  military  purposes  as  out- 
lined above,  the  Engineering  Division  has  given  an  infinite  amount  of  nssif^t- 
ance  to  the  aeronautical  industry  of  this  country  and  for  the  promotion  of  com- 
mercial aeronautics. 

A  BRIEF  SUMMARY  COX'ERINO  THE  ACCOMPLISHMENTS  AND  FBOORESS  OF 
THE  ENGINEERIXG  DIVISION,  AIR  SERVICE,  FROM  JULY,  1920,  TO 
JANUARY,  1921. 

AlBPLANKfl. 

PmSUIT  TYPE. 

Kttginerrinff  ilMsion  model  PW-1. — Experimental  construction  8tarte<)  nt 
McOook  Field.  This  airplane  to  be  of  metal  construction  and  built  around  th«» 
Packanl  300-horsepovver,  12-cy Under  engine. 

Contract  let  for  experimental  airplanes  of  metal  construction  to  be  built 
around  the  new  SGO-horsepower  Radial  air-cooled  engine  developed  during  Inst 
fiscal  year. 

Delivery  of  Thomas-Morse  Model  MB-3  and  Ordnance  Engineering  Model 
Orenco  D  airplanes  being  made  and  tested  for  service  use. 

ATTACK  TYPE. 

Contract  let  for  single-seater  armored  attack  airplane  of  metal  construction 
to  be  built  around  the  Wright  SOO-horsepower  Cannon  engine  develoi)e<l  la^t , 
fiscal  year. 

OBSERVATION  TYPE. 

EuffinvcHnp  divhioii  modv}  V.  O.  /. — An  Internally  braowl  monoplane  of 
nietnl  ctMistrurtlon  bnllt  nnmnd  the  Liberty  4(M>-horsepo\ver.  12-c>*llnder  eng1ii«» 
started  nt  McCook  Field. 

EnginveiHng  dirution  modi}  C.  O.  2. — An  exi>erlmenta1  biplane  of  metal  r%*u 
struction  built  around  the  Liberty  400-horHepower,  12-cylimler  engine  starte^l  nt 
McCook  Field. 

XD-J-A  type, — Delivery  blng  made  of  this  type  ordered  on  contract  In  June. 
1020.    These  are  being  tested  for  service  use. 

BOMBABOMBNT  TTFB. 

Contract  let  for  experimental  construction  of  Internally  braced  monoplane  of 
mctnl  construction  to  be  built  around  the  Enginet-rln;;  Dhislon  model  7ti»- 
horsejwwer  "  W  "  engine. 

Contract  let  for  experimental  construction  of  wings  only  of  the  three  IJbcTt>. 
Intemnlly  braced  monoplanes  of  metal  construction.  Tlie  contract  for  compM»» 
airplanes  of  this  type  suspended  until  results  of  wing  construction  Is  deter- 
mined. 

IVIlvery  of  Martin  bombers  ct>ntraote<l  for  June  0,  1920.  tielns  made.  TheM» 
airplanes  arc*  l)elng  tested  for  service  use. 
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MISCELLANEOUS    TYPES. 

Engineering  division  VCP-R,  with  600-horsepower  Packard  enj?lne,  oom- 
pletecl,  tested,  and  entered  in  the  Pulitzer  race.  This  airplane  won  the  race 
with  a  speed  of  188  miles  per  hour. 

Messenger  airplane. — Delivery  being  made  of  this  type  contracted  for  last 
fiscal  year.    Tests  indicate  very  satisfactory  results. 

Exhaustive  tests  and  construction  being  continued  of  metal  airplanes. 

Ambulance  airplane. — A  Curtiss  **  Eagle  "  airplane  built  around  the  Liberty 
400-horsepower  12-cylinder  engine  is  being  converted  for  ambulance  purposes. 

POWER  PLANT. 

Engineering  division  nwdel  700-horscpotver  "  W  "  engine. — ^This  experimental 
engine  is  being  assembled  and  made  ready  for  tests. 

Model  350'horsepower  radial  air-cooled  engine. — These  experimental  engines 
are  being  assembled  at  factories  and  made  ready  for  tests. 

Model  Wright  SOO-horsepotcer  cannon  enf/me.— Sufficiently  satisfactory  re- 
sults obtained  to  warrant  the  Installation  of  this  engine  in  a  single-seater 
armored  attack  airplane. 

Packard  models,  S-cylinder  ISO-horsepower,  12-cylinder,  SOO-horsepotoer,  a^id 
li-cylinder  600-horsepotcer  engines. — Being  tested,  developed,  and  made  ready  for 
production. 

Lawrence  9-cylinder  l^O-horsepotcer  air-cooled  engine. — Being  assembled  at 
factory  for  tests. 

ACCESSORIES. 

Tests  and  development  of  accessories  enumerated  In  program  of  last  fiscal 
year  being  continued. 

PROPELLERS. 

A  steel  reversible  pitch  propeller  was  built  and  is  being  tested. 
Micarta  propellers  for  Liberty  engines  being  delivered  and  tested  for  sen-lee 
use. 

EQUIPMENT. 

Leak-proof  tanks.  Instruments,  electrical  apparatus,  parachutes,  radio  and 
photographic  apparatus,  having  passed  experimental  stages  during  the  last 
fiscal  year,  are  being  produced  for  service  use. 

Development  and  tests  being  continued  on  all  this  equipment,  with  improve- 
ments of  design,  construction,  and  operation  In  mind. 

Armament. — The  2.95-lnch  cannon  mounted  In  a  Martin  bomber  is  receiving 
further  tests  and  being  made  ready  for  installation  In  service  machines. 

The  electrical  synchronizer  has  received  further  tests  and  Is  being  made  ready 
for  production. 

The  37-mm.  automatic  Baldwin  cannon  with  flexible  mount  will  be  Installed 
on  service  airplanes. 

Tests  and  Improvements  continue  on  all  armament  apparatus  outlined  in 
program  of  work  for  last  fiscal  year. 

MATERIALS  SECTION. 

An  armored  airplane,  capable  of  resisting  the  armor-piercing  bullet  at  2,400 
foot-seconds  velocity,  has  been  developed. 

Steel  specifications  for  airplane  construction  have  been  improved  and  slm- 
pliflpd. 

PaoGRAM  OF  Work  of  the  Engineering  Division,  Air  Service,  From  January, 

1921,  TO  July,  1921. 

1.  During  these  six  months  a  strict  and  thorough  supervision  and  Inspection 
will'  be  maintained  over  all  airplanes,  engines,  and  aeronautical  equipment  now 
undergoing  experimental  design  and  construction. 

2.  Exhaustive  tests  and  necessary  modifications  and  Improvements  will  be 
carried  on  to  prepare  this  equipment  for  production,  manufacture,  and  service- 
use.  • 
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3.  An  experimental  order  for  a  3-seater  armored  ground  attack  to  be  let. 
This  airplane  to  be  constructed  of  metal  and  to  carry  8  or  9  machine  guns  and 
a  37-mm.  cannon. 

4.  An  exi)erimental  order  for  a  night  bombardment  airplane  wltli  three  Lib- 
erty engines  to  be  let.  This  airplane  is  to  be  constructed  of  metal  and  of 
internally-braced  monoplane  design. 

5.  The  Engineering  Division  will  carry  on  the  study  and  design  of  a  1,000- 
horsepower  aeronautical  engine. 

6.  The  Moss  supercharger  being  built  under  contract  with  the  General  Electric 
Co.  will  be  installed  on  the  Liberty  engines  of  the  Martin  bomber  and  other 
suitable  service  types  of  airplanes. 

7.  Suitable  apparatus  for  carrying  2,000  and  3,000  pound  bombs  will  be  In- 
;stalled  on  the  large  bombers. 

8.  Variable  and  reversible  pitch  propellers  and  Mlcarta  proiwllers  will  W 
constructed  in  quantity  and  furnished  for  service  use. 

9.  The  Engineering  Division,  in  addition  to  the  work  outlined  above,  will  c<»n- 
tinue  a  thorough  survey  of  all  aeronautical  equipment  now  on  hand  as  a  result 
of  material  accumulated  during  the  war,  and  devise  methods  by  which  thl*. 
material  can  be  used  up  economically. 

PAY  OP  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYEES. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  bulk  of  the  money  is  expended  for  skiiied 
labor,  is  it  not ! 

Maj.  Bane.  In  the  whole  appropriation  the  pay  roll  is  the  big^st 
feature.  That  is  k  little  over  $2,200,000.  That  includes  all  our  de- 
signers and  draftsmen,  all  of  the  testing  en^neers  and  also  the  me- 
chanics who  operate  the  planes,  run  the  laboratories,  and  a  few 
laborers. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Have  you  any  high-priced  civilian  engineers? 

Maj.  Bane.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  a  number.  The  highest  salary  paid 
at  Dayton  for  engineers  is  $6,500. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  civilian  engineers  have  you  there? 

Maj.  Bane,  At  that  rate,  about  six. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Altogether? 

Maj.  Bane.  There  are  1,200  civilian  employees  there,  and  then* 
are,  I  should  say,  about  190  of  them  classified  as  engineers,  al>out  r>o 
of  whom  have  salaries  running  from  $3,000  to  $5,500. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  do  you  call  them,  mechanical  engineers  i 

Maj.  Bank.  Aeronautical  engineers. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  the  necessity  for  so  many  i 

Maj.  Bane.  The  mechanical  engineers  and  physicists  are  work- 
ing on  navigation  problems,  the  aeronautical  engineers  ai'e  working 
in  groups,  and  then  we  have  a  research  outfit 

Mr.  Anthony  (interposing).  And  the  pay  of  these  men  runs  from 
$3,000  to  $5,500? 

Maj.  Bane.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  might  put  a  statement  of  those  salaries  in  the 
record. 

Maj.  Bane.  It  is  all  in  the  record,  itemized.  There  are  nine  aero- 
nautical chemists. 

(The  statement  requested  is  as  follows:) 
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Knoineebino  Division,  Air  Service,  McCook  Field,  Dayton,  Ohio. 

List  of  cii>ilian  employees. 


Employees. 


Aenmautical  chemist . 
no 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Acrroautical  compoter. 

Do 

Do 


AcroQEOtica]  draftsman . 

Do 

Do 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Apprentice  draftsman. 

Do 

Do 


Do 

Aerooaotica]  deBigners . 

Do !Trr.... 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Ae?oiiaottca}eDj>ineer8 . 
Do 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


A^ronaotical  mechanical  engineer . 
Do 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


A«';mauti<*al  mechanical  engineer 

Aemtuntlcal  materials  testing  engineer. 

Do 

Do 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Afmnautical  structural  engineer . 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Airctaft  fabric  eoverer 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Airtfiane  afeemblers 

Do...  

Do...;.;;;;;:;; 

th) 

Do 

fnU  a^^emblers 

Do 

Do 

Dft 

rv) '  : '  ' 


Rate. 

»i,500 

2,600 

2,400 

2,200 

1,800 

1,800 

1,500 

1,320 

'2,800 

2,600 

2.500 

2,400 

2,300 

2.200 

2,100 

2,060 

1,860 

1,680 

1,560 

1,400 

1,300 

1,260 

1,200 

1,020 

3,600 

3,300 

3,200 

3,000 

2.800 

2,500 

2.400 

5,500 

5,000 

4,000 

3,800 

3,000 

2,800 

5,500 

4,600 

4,000 

3,600 

3,300 

3,000 

2,800 

2,600 

2.400 

2,300 

4,000 

3,fiO0 

3,300 

3,000 

2,800 

2,600 

2,200 

2,000 

3,800 

3,600 

3,000 

2,800 

2,400 

1,945 

1,830 

1,716 

1,600 

1,375 

2,285 

2,060 

1,945 

1,830 

1,717 

2,288 

2,060 

1,948 

1,830 

1,700 

Esti- 
mated 
for 
1922. 


1 

2 

2 

2 

2 

1 

1 

2 

11 

10 

10 

8 

15 

8 

8 

5 

8 

7 

9 

11 

1 

5 

5 

1 

10 
12 
8 
10 
13 
14 
10 
4 
2 
2 
5 
3 
3 
2 
1 
5 
5 
5 
5 
4 
5 
5 
3 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
3 
2 
7 
3 
7 
2 


Ex- 
pended 

in 
1920. 


1 
2 
1 


1 

1 
10 

9 

9 
■8 
15 

6 

8  I 

5  I 

8 

7 

9 
11 


1 
2 
1 
3 
3 
2 
3 
7 
10 
10 
1 


2 
2 
1 
2 
3 
5 
5 
2 
2 
10 


2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 


1 
0 
7 
2 
5 
6 


Total 

estimated 

for 

1922. 


$4 
5 
4 
4 

3 

1 

1 

2 

30 

26 

25 

19 

34 

17 

16 

10 

14 

11 

14 

15 

1 

6 

6 

1 

36 

39 

25; 

30 

36 

35 

24 

22 

10 

8 

18 

9 

8 

11 

4 

20 
18 

16; 

15 
11 
12 
12 
6 
8 
3 
3 
3 
2 
2 
6 
4 
3 
3 
3 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
3 
5 
4 
14 
5 
12 
3 


,500 
,200 
,800 
,400 
,600 
,800 
,500 
,640 
,800 
,000 
,000 
,200 
,500 
.600 
,800 
,300 
,880 
,760 
,040 
,400 
,300 
,300 
,000 
,020 
,000 
,600 
,600 
,000 
,400 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,000 
,400 
,000 
,600 
,000 
,000 
,500 
,000 
,200 
,500 
,000 
,900 
,000 
,600 
,300 
,000 
,800 
.500 
,600 
,000 
,800 
,600 
,000 
,800 
,400 
,945 
,830 
,716 
,600 
.375 
,285 
,060 
,945 
,660 
,151 
,596 
,420 
,844 
,810 
,4C0 


27478—21- 


-18 
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List  of  civilian  employees — Continued. 


Employees. 


Attorneys.. 
Do 


Do 

Auto  mecbantc. 
Do 


Do, 
Do. 


Aviation  engineering  mechanician. 
Do 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do 

Aviation  mechanician. 
Do 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do, 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Aviation  mechanician  helper. 
Do. 


Blacksmith. 


Do. 


Brick  mason.. 

Cabinetmaker. 

Do 


Do. 
Do. 


Do 

Camouflage  expert 
Carpenter 

Do 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Chauffeur, 
Do.... 


Do. 


Clerks  (typist,  file,  Index,  minor,  etc.). 
Do 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Rate. 


Clerks  (qoallfled  m  business  administration;  principal,  secretaries; 

accounting,  and  stenographers) 

Do 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


16,000 
5,000 
3,600 
2,000 
1,800 

i,fm 

1,400 
3,600 
3,000 
2,500 
2,288 
2,060 
1,830 
1,715 
3,000 
2,800 
2,500 
2,400 
2,300 
2,291 
2,200 
2,180 
2,100 
2,060 
1,050 
1,830 
1,800 
1,700 
1,680 
1,606 
1,560 

i,4go 

1,440 
1,080 
2,288 
1,602 
2,860 
2,800 
2,288 
2,175 
1,945 
1,825 
3,200 
2,800 
2,500 
2,400 
2,100 
2,000 
1,600 
1,400 
1.300 
1,680 
1,560 
1,500 
1,440 
1,400 
1,320 
1,»0 
1,200 
1.130 
1,080 

2,600 
2.500 
2,400 
2.300 
2.100 
2,000 
1,960 
I.8M) 
l.«€0 
1,740 
l.fWO 

i.rao 

1,5A0 
1.500 
1,440 
l.SW 
1,300 
I 


Esti- 
mated 
for 
1922. 


Ex. 
pended 

in 
1920. 


2 
1 
1 
4 
2 
3 
2 
1 
1 
1 
5 
2* 
2 
1 
1 
2 
6 
5 
4 
3 
6 
3 
5 
7 
6 
6 
4 
5 
2 
2 
4 
3 
7 
7 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
10 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
2 
13 
10 
17 
S 
6 
7 
3 
35 
12 
9 
25 

t 

8 
5 

1 
1 
7 
3 


1« 

12 

4 

9 

1 

14 

5 

14 

11 

a 
2 


3' 

?i 

3  I 
5' 
7  ' 
6 
6  ' 

4  ' 
5 
2 
3  , 

12  > 


1 

4 

14 

1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
f 

U 
8 

10 
t 
1 
4 
2 
8 

20 
4 
5 

16 
4 
4 

1 
I 

4 

10 
15 

ao 

20 
10 
10 

1 

15 
10 
10 

20 
3 

3 


Totol 

estimated 

for 

1922. 


112.000 

.s.oon 

3.'V10 
4,J«W 
2,W 

3,ort> 

2.%J0 
11.440 

4,13> 

3,<U» 

5,ui» 

15,0H> 

12,  (W 

9.a»» 
i3.a»» 

10,i«»' 
14,4J» 

io.*«. 

S..'»«» 
3.A*' 

3.:i2 

4.0- 
10.  iK* 

:. '-' 

2.**' 

2.«*i» 

2.>^ 

^    i- 

19.  i-> 

2,  ••«• 
T.l» 

>  .  >t« 
|i    in 

•,  111  I 

3.i«»^ 
%  •III 

HI  yj« 

.t     •»< 

\*     Hll 
11    ^*«< 

31    ••! 


2  «1 

2    -A 

'       *l 
S-       1 

i«   »•! 

»      *  ■! 

>  'H 
V  'A 


r    H 
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List  of  civilian  employees — Continued.. 


Employees. 

Rate. 

Esti- 
mated 
for 
1922. 

Ex- 
pended 
in 
1920. 

Total 

estimated 

for 

1922. 

Oflrk*  f  prODertv.  fftoclr.  and  storpp^  -,.-...,,.- 

f2.500 
2,100 
1,980 
1,920 
1,800 

1.620 
1.560 
1.440 
1,200 
6,000 
3,000 
2,800 
2,500 
2.400 
2,.10C 
2.288 
2.069 
2,700 
2,100 
1, 800 
1,500 
2,500 
2,100 
5,000 
4,000 
2,500 
2,100 
1,8C0 
1,680 
1,500 
4,500 
4,000 
3,800 
3,600 
3,200 
3,000 
2,800 
2,500 
2,400 
2,200 
2,100 
1,800 
1,500 
2,800 

l^WO 
3,300 
3,200 
3,000 
2,800 
2,500 
2,400 
2,200 
2,100 
2,000 
1,800 
2,800 
2,400 
2,100 
2,288 
2,100 
1,620 
1,500 
1,320 
1,300 
900 
1,487 
1,800 
1,500 
1,440 
1,320 
1,374 
1,258 
1,500 
1,400 
1,200 

2 
2 

1 
3 
5 

15 
5 

13 
7 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
I 
2 
1 
1 

10 
2 
4 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
7 
2 
4 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
5 
1 
4 
2 
2 
1 
2 
1 
1 
4 

50 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
5 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 

22 
1 
8 
1 
2 
2 
8 

20 

60 
6 
2 
3 

2 
2 
1 
3 
5 

15 
5 

13 
8 
2 
1 
3 
2 
1 
1 

""2 

i' 

9 

1 
2 
1 

1 
1 

1 

7* 

2 
4 
1 
1 
I 
1 
1 
4 
1 
4 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
3 

43' 

1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
5 
1 
I 
1 
1 
1 

i' 

1 

1 

2' 

1 
20 

1 
1 
1 

26* 

69 
6 
2 
2 

15.000 

Do 

4,200 

Do 

1,980 

Do 

5,700 

Do 

9,000 

Do 

25,200 

Do 

8.100 

Dp 

20,280 

D©:.:::::::;;::::::::::.:. ..:..:....: : 

10,060 

Do 

1,200 

Cost  aceountant 

6.000 

Do * 

3,000 

Do 

5,600 

Do 

5.000 

Do 

4.800 

Do 

2,100 

Dopers 

4,576 

Do 

2.050 

SWtnnann 

2,700 

Do ..;    . 

21,000 

Do 

3,600 

6.000 

Povor-plant  ^nmn^r ^ 

2.500 

2,100 

Expert  in  btuSiMtfis  adminifftratiAnr  - ,                   . . , 

TsOOO 

4,000 

Do.;!.;!.' *i *"!!.'.'! *!!I]!!!.*...! ! 

2,500 

2,100 

Do 

12,600 

3,360 

Do r 

6,000 

4,500 

Do 

4,000 

7,600 

Do 

7,200 

6,400 

Do 

15,000 

2,800 

Do...!!!*!*'!!!!!! ■-.... 

10,000 

4,800 

Do 

4,400 

2,100 

Do..!!!'!!!!!!!!! 

3|600 

li500 

OUMd 

2,800 

7,200 

Do. .         V 

75,000 

3*300 

Do                         

3,200 

3,000 

Do..              

2,800 

7,500 

•  Do.. 

12,000 

2,200 

Do...                   

4,200 

4,000 

Do    .                     

3,600 

Instrament  makfir     

2,800- 

Do                         •. 

4,800 

4,200 

Do'!! !!!!!! 

2,288 

InstmniMit  nbflflrrer                - • , . . . . 

2,100 

Janitor. .                     

1,620 

3,000 

Do!! !! 

1,320 

28,600 

Do!! !! 

900 

Laborer,  stiiled  '  .  '     

11,896 

1,800 

3,000 

Uborw.  ifalkMl        *      ! 

2,880 

10,560 

Labonr.  nmninon               ...• 

27,480 

Do                                  

75,480 

9.000 

Do.                          

2,800 

3,600 
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List  of  civilian  employees — Continued. 


Employees. 


Machinist. 
Do.... 


Do.... 

Do.... 

Do.... 

Do.... 

Do.... 

Do.... 

Do.... 
Matron.... 
Messenger. 

Do.... 

Do.... 


Do 

Metal  fittings  makers. 
Do..V!7V. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Metal  spinner. 

Do 

Metallurgists. 

Do , 


Millwright. 

Do 

Do.... 


Molder. 

Multlgraph  operator 

Blue  print  operator  and  sensitizer. 
Do 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Comptometer  operator. 
Do." 


Tabulating  machine  operator. 
Do 

Painter 


Do 

Do 

Parachute  enginpcr. 
Do 


Pattern  maker . . 
Pho»o^apher.. 
Do.. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do 

Photostat  operator, 

Do 

Po 

PhvsHst 

Do 

Do 


Do 

Plumtior 

Pre*<man  and  pn^ss  fwdor , 

Do 

Do 

Pro  liiction  e\i>rrt 

Do 

Pro^M»ller  raakof..       .   . 

I>o 

Pro]»ert  y  expert 

PtirchaNinx  ai;ont . . . 

Do.   .   . 

Do. 
Radio  mcohiinif  lull...     . 

Do 

RI^Brf ... 

Sal  voce  i»xp«Tt . . 

8rmr-marhine  operator . 

Do. 

Do.   . 


Esti- 

Ex- 

ToUi 

Rate. 

mated 
for 

pended' estimated 
in            for 

1922. 

1920. 

I_ 

13  ' 

1922. 

12,660 

14 

$35,700 

3,400 

22 

31  1 

52,800 

2,305 

12 

13, 

27.540 

3,175 

15 

16. 

32,625 

3,060 

4 

4  ! 

8,240 

1,050 

6 

5 

9,750 

1,830 

3 

3! 

5,490 

1,720 

6 

6' 

.8.000 

1,610 

2 

3 

3,230 

1.400 

1 

1 

1,400 

840 

2 

61 

1,080 

780  ■ 

5 

6| 

S.WU 

720, 

10 

10 

7.200 

540 

8 

8l 

4,330 

2,516  1 

3 

31 

7,548 

2,402 

8 

7| 

19,216 

2,288 

6 

6i 

13, 7» 

2,174 

3 

3| 

6,523 

3»060  i 

5 

5! 

10,300 

2,616  I 

1  . 

2.516 

2,288 

1 

2. 288 

3,600 

i 

3.H00 

2,800, 

1 ; 

2,Hno 

2,100, 

3 

4.300 

1,«20' 

3,840 

1.945 

« 

1,945 

2,400 

1 

2,400 

2,000 

1 

2,000 

2,200 

1 

2,2U0 

1,920 

1 , 

\,9» 

1,800, 

3  ■ 

1,8(10 

1.660 

a 

3,130 

1,440 

3 

1,4-0 

1,600 

3  1 

1,5(1) 

1,400  ' 

1 ' 

2,^n 

1.260 

1 , 

2,!an 

1,800 

1  ■ 

i.sno 

1.400 

l.«in 

1,990 

2 

:»  M** 

1.S60  ( 

2 

:i.:jn 

2,403  , 

I 

•J.vu 

4,000  1 

1 

4  •II) 

1.300  1 



t\  HM^ 

2,860 

7 1 

72  -H\ 

2,800  1 

1 

2."<»» 

2,H» 

1  ■ 

,»  •<•■ 

2.300 

1 

4     iBli 

2.100  > 

1 

i  ••«• 

1.920  , 

2 

T     «*» 

1,560 

2 

i  '.» 

2,100  I 

1 

'1.  '«*• 

1.6K) 

1  , 

1    IV«t 

1,560 

•  .     » • 

1  •'•• 

4,300 

2 

4..UI 

3,^00 

.... 

.(   <4II 

3.000 

1 

*      III! 

2,800  : 

,  ^ 

2  ^11 

2.340 

3 

:  i».«i 

3.100 

1 

:  ••» 

1.200  • 

1 

1  .*• 

1,080 

•  •  •         1 

•      !«• 

3, MO  1 

1  ' 

\    '«»- 

3,flno. 

1 

«       «» 

2.400 

K 

I*    .« 

3.2VO 

3 

4      * 

3,<W» 

I 

:    .« 

3,2on 

1 

*  ."• 

3.001) 

, 

-    •• 

3..vn 

^ 

.*    *•■ 

3.100 

1 

» 

I.MOO 

1 

.    tt 

2.  ion 

« 

*  •  t 

2,:£m 

^ 

.    •» 

2.2v» 

1 

-•  .^» 

2.17.1 

3 

«    .• 

I. no 

2 

•  <» 
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List  of  civilian  employees — Continued. 


Employees. 


Shept-metal  worker. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Da. 
Da. 


?t«m  fitter. 
Do 


Do. 


Storekeepers . 
Do 


Do. 
Do. 


^perintendent  of  liwtory , 
^perlntendent  oi  stores . . 

Tod  crib  attendant 

TnJBc  expert 

Do. 


Tninednutse. 
Tubebenden. 
Do. 


Do. 


Tm«tt«r  (foreman) , 
uplioisterer 


Do. 
Do. 


Vimlsher 

Do 

Watchmaker 

Do 

Welder. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Wood  nncbine  operator. 

Do rr. 

Do 


Total. 


Rate. 


r,i6o 

2,525 
2,400 
2,290 
2,175 
2,060 
2,360 
2,1W 
1,900 
3,000 
2,800 
1,920 
1,«00 
7.200 
4,800 
1,4'0 
2,800 
2,400 
1.800 
2,515 
2.^00 
2,306 
2,800 
2,173 
2.060 
1.830 
2,288 
1,944 
2,800 
2.500 
2,860 
2,500 
2,400 
2,290 
2,190 
2,288 
2,17:^ 
2,060 


Esti. 

mated 

for 

1922. 


1 
3 
20 
6 
5 
5 
o 

5 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 

o 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 
o 

3 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
4 


1,416 


Ex- 
pended 
in 
1920. 


1 
2 
10 
2 
1 
1 
2 
4 
3 
1 
1 
1 


1 
1 
1 
1 


1 
1 
1 


1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 


1 
1 
1 


2 
4 

1 


1,216 


Total 

estimated 

for 

1922. 


12,160 
7,575 
48,000 
13, 740 
10,875 
10,300 
4,720 
10,800 
3,800 
3,000 
2,800 
1,920 
.3,600 
7,200 
4,800 
2,880 
2,800 
2,400 
1,800 
12,575 
9,600 
2.306 
2,800 
2,173 
2,060 
3,660 
6,864 
3,888 
2,800 
2,500 
2,860 
5,000 
4.800 
4.580 
4,380 
4,576 
S.602 
2,060 


2,612,000 


NECE8SITT  FOR  EMPLOYING   AERONAUTICAL   CHEMISTS. 

Mr.  Anthont.  Take  the  work  of  an  aeronautical  chemist.  Do 
not  the  commercial  plants  make  all  of  that  investigation  which  is 
necessary?     Do  you  not  duplicate  the  work? 

Maj.  Bane.  No,  sir.  They  will  not  handle  a  special  adaptation  of 
it  to  the  airplane.  Of  course,  every  piece  of  bar  steel  that  comes  to 
McCook  Field  has  to  have  a  chemical  analysis,  and  these  men  have 
to  do  that, 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  mean  that  if  you  give  a  big  steel  company  an 
order  for  steel  you  have  got  to  analyze  that  steel  ? 

Maj.  Bane.  Absolutely;  and  not  only  do  we  do  that,  but  every 
plant  receiving  steel  analyzes  it.  That  is  a  necessary  thing  because 
you  can  not  determine  the  analysis  by  looking  at  it. 

PROGRESS   IN   DE\'EL0PMENT   OF   WAR   PLANES. 


Dav  before  vesterday  we  fired  a  3-inch  cannon  in  the  air  at  Dayton, 
think  that  is  an  advance,  firins:  that  cannon  from  the  air. 
Mr.  Anthony.  That  just  shows  that  you  have  a  plane  that  is 
powerful  to  withstand  the  shock. 
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Maj.  Bake.  It  shows  we  are  making  a  start  in  firing  the  actual 
cannon.  Last  year  we  fired  the  37-millimeter,  and  then  we  advanced 
to  the  3-inch,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  we  can  not  keep  on  going. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  advantage  is  that  ? 

Maj.  Bane.  That  means  the  penetration  of  3-inch  armor.  We 
can  fire  over  battleships  and  do  some  damage.  That  is  a  step  we 
have  taken  in  advance.  I  feel  that  ri^ht  now  we  can  go  out  ana  put 
battleships  out  of  action  with  the  facilities  we  now  have.  We  have 
only  been  at  it  four  years,  while  the  Navy  has  been  developing  its 
guns  for  300  years.  Our  accuracy  for  200  miles  is  better  than 
their  accuracy  at  a  range  of  40,000  yards. 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  youp  opinion,  what  is  the  best  proposition  for 
the  Government,  the  development  of  the  big  type  of  bombing:  ma- 
chine that  I  noticed  when  I  was  out  at  Dayton  last  year,  or  the  de- 
velopment of  what  we  called  the  combat  fighting  plane  ? 

Mil].  Bane.  You  have  to  develop  them  both,  hand  in  hand.  You 
could  not  put  the  big  bombing  plane  in  the  air  unless  you  first  swejit 
the  air  of  the  enemy's  pursuit  planes,  and  you  can  only  do  that  by  the 
use  of  pursuit  planes  of  superior  performance. 

Mr.  Anthony.  If  we  are  going  to  protect  our  shores  from  hosftile 
planes  we  need  more  combat  planes,  do  we  not  ? 

Maj.  Bane.  You  have  to  have  them  first  in  the  air  to  get  the  pur- 
suit planes  of  the  enemy  out  of  the  air,  and  then  you  want  your  hip 
bombing  phmes  ofx^rating  on  the  enemy's  battleships  that  may  attack 
the  coast. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Those  big  clumsy  looking  machines  that  I  saw  out 
there — do  you  think  they  are  really  effective? 

Maj.  Bane.  They  are  not  clumsy.  I  flew  one  of  those  boniWrs 
from  Washington  to  New  York,  and  I  can  fly  it  with  two  fingers. 
There  is  nothing  clumsy  about  it. 

Mr.  Anthony.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  would  not  one  of  those  urn- 
chines  be  an  easy  target  for  a  smaller  combat  machine  in  the  air  ( 

Maj.  Bane.  Absolutely:  and  that  is  the  reason  we  must  have  pur- 
suit machines  to  protect  them. 

Mr.  Anthony.  They  are  secondary  fighting  airplanes  for  the  bij; 
bombing  machines? 

Maj.  Bane.  Yes,  sir;  pursuit  airplanes  ai^e  used  to  fight  and  destn>y 
all  types  of  the  enemy's  airplanes  and  to  protect  our  own  airnlant*^. 

Mr.  Anthony.  It  looked  to  me  as  if  we  were  going  too  largely  into 
the  heavy  bombing  and  observation  types  of  machine  and  not  gointr 
sufficiently  strong  into  the  combat  planes. 

Maj.  Bank.  It  is  like  the  development  of  your  ground  troops.  Y«ni 
must  have  the  proper  proportion  of  Infantry,  Cavalry,  and  V\M 
Artillery.  In  the  air  you  must  have  the  proper  proix)rtion  of  th»* 
diffei^ent  kinds  of  planes.    If  you  have  that,  you  can  do  verj*  gi>«i«l 

work. 

Mr.  S1S80N.  That  would  depend  somewhat  on  the  development  of 
the  foiviim  naticms,  would  it  not^  Suppose  the  policy  of  foreiini 
nations  should  l>e  to  have  a  very  great  numl)er  of  comlmt  planers  an! 
a  very  >mall  numlH»r  of  others.  1  ou  would  have  the  necessarj*  num- 
ber of  comlwit  plane^  to  meet  the  enemy's  i 

Maj.  Bane.  Ye*-;  but  you  would  have  to  have  the  others  to  nh*i*i 
their  navy. 
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ilr.  Sissox.  Following  up  the  inquiry  of  Mr.  Anthony  about  the 
second  defense  in  the  air,  I  do  not  think  you  meant  to  ^ate  that  it 
Ts-as  secondary  in  importance,  but  simply  second  in  the  order  of 
defense. 

Maj.  Bane.  That  is  correct.  It  would  be  second  in  order,  but  I 
would  like  to  impress  on  the  committee  and  on  the  country  the  fact 
that  we  can  now  attack  the  elements  on  the  ground  with  the  armored 
airplane,  which  has  eight  machine  guns  and  a  37-millimeter  cannon, 
and  which  can  sweep  across  a  road  where  troops  are  and  absolutely 
iinnihiiate  them.  Iriere  is  no  doubt  about  that.  That  airplane  is 
flying  now ;  10  of  them  are  being  built ;  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
you  can  prevent  a  concentration  of  an  enemy  on  either  of  our  borders 
with  those  airplanes  alone,  because  they  can  mow  down  people. 

Mr.  Cramton.  I  believe  you  mentioned  four  classes  oi  planes. 

Maj.  Bane.  Pursuit,  observation,  bombardment,  and  attack  planes. 

Mr.  Cramton.  In  which  of  those  classes  was  the  chief  development 
in  their  use  in  the  Great  War? 

Maj.  Bane.  The  pursuit,  I  should  say. 

Mr.  Ckamton.  They  never  got  very  strongly  to  the  bombardment 
and  the  attack  ?  *  " 

Maj.  Bane.  Xo,  sir;  the  attack  was  just  coming  in  at  the  end  of 
the  war. 

Mr.  Anthony.  But  we  built  nothing  but  bombardment  and  ob- 
^rvation  planes. 

Maj.  Baxe.  Vcs.  Of  course,  the  first  development  was  the  ob- 
servation plane. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  look  forward  to  the  time  in  war  when  the 
^wmbardment  and  attack  planes  will  be  tremendously  advanced  in 
use  over  their  use  in  the  Great  War  ? 

Maj.  Bane.  Absolutely.  The  Great  War  was  a  verv  special  war, 
was  it  not?  It  was  all  m  one  place,  and  you  do  not  know  wliether 
we  will  have  another  war  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Furthermore,  you  have  not  experimented  with  the 
lH)mbardment  and  attack  types? 

Maj.  Bane.  No.  I  want  to  refer  to  another  point  brought  out 
yesterday  in  reference  to  antiaircraft  fire.  Of  course,  that  fire  on 
the  ground  is  more  dangerous  for  airplanese  than  any  antiaircraft 
fire  from  a  battleship.  Antiaircraft  fire  on  the  ground  can  be  con- 
centrated on  the  attacking  airplanes,  while  on  a  battleship  you  have 
the  antiaircraft  fire  at  one  point,  resulting  in  much  less  accuracy. 
There  is  no  reason  for  not  believing  that  you  would  be  fairly  saie 
in  flying  at  a  battleship  on  the  sea,  even  with  antiaircraft  guns  on 
the  ship. 

Mr.  Cramton.  The  possibilities  of  a  conflict  between  an  air  fleet 
and  a  fleet  upon  the  water  is  largely  problematical  as  yet? 

Maj.  Bane.  Yes,  sir;  but  such  experiments  as  that  on  the  Indiana 
arnl  the  ones  the  French  are  getting  ready  to  perform  will  show 
^lefinitely  the  result  of  that  kind  of  action.  I  know  that  the  thing 
has  heen  demonstrated  well  enough  already. 

Mr.  SissoN.  And  that  you  would  be  able  to  destroy  a  battleship 
from  the  air? 

Maj.  Bane.  Certainly ;  yes,  sir.    They  have  no  protection. 

Mr.  SissoN.  If  you  can  destroy  one,  then  you  can  destroy  any  num- 
W  of  battleships,  if  you  have  enough  planes? 
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Maj.  Bane.  Yes.  Why  can  we  not  fly  down  and  fly  into  the 
battleship  ?  We  can  fly,  i  believe,  within  100  feet,  and  they  can  get 
in  there  at  the  rate  of  speed  they  are  goin^.  They  may  be  shot 
down  during  the  performance,  but  that  ship  is  gone.  The  explosion 
on  the  Indiana  put  the  ship  out  of  action,  it  did  not  kill  everybody 
on  board,  but  the  gases  and  flames  went  down  into  the  engine  room 
and  put  the  ship  out  of  action.  One  100-pound  bomb  that  exploded 
within  40  feet  of  the  stern  of  the  ship  hits  the  propeller  and  that 
puts  the  ship  out  of  action,  and  that  is  all  we  care  about.  We  can 
put  them  out  of  action.    We  know  that  now. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  said  you  had  severel  hundred  civilian  aero- 
nautical engineers  employed  at  Dayton? 

Maj.  Bane.  Yes,  sir. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  AERONAUTICAL  ENGINEERS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Have  you  developed  any  aeronautical  engineers 
amon^  your  enlisted  or  commissionea  personnel  ? 

Ma].  Bane.  Among  the  commissioned  personnel,  yes;  among  the 
enlisted  men,  no.  The  enlisted  man's  education  is  not  of  the  char- 
acter so  that  you  can  develop  him. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  of  your  commissioned  officers  would 
you  classify  as  aeronautical  engineers? 

Maj.  Bane.  I  should  say  we  nave  about  10  who  could  be  classifieil 
as  such.  We  have  39  officers  and  6  or  8  who  are  theriuodynamir 
engineers. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Take  the  Ordnance  Department.  It  largely  relies 
upon  its  commissioned  personnel  for  its  engineering  force. 

Maj.  Bane.  Yes^ir;  I  was  in  the  Ordnance  Department. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Will  the  time  come  when  your  service  will  do  the 
same  thing? 

Maj.  Bane.  To  a  large  extent.  We  are  getting  more  and  more 
every  year.  We  have  eight  men  now  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  taking  courses  in  aeronautical  engineering.  We  have 
also  some  men  in  a  school  of  engineering  at  Dayton  taking  cours<*>. 
But  we  are  so  short  of  officers  that  we  have  not  l)een  able  to  <rt»t 
enough  out  of  the  school  there.  We  have  been  in  a  position  whrn» 
the  officers  have  been  going  out  every  year  and  being  discharge<l. 
This  is  a  very  new  branch  and  we  have  not  gotten  stabilized  yet.  1 
should  say  we  will  have  at  least  100  officers  at  Dayton,  H5  «>f  whom 
are  aeronautical  engineers. 

RESULTS  or  the  WORK  OF  THE  EXrERIMEXTAL  STATION. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  conorete  things  have  come  out  of  your  exjHTi- 
mental  work  during  the  last  year  ? 

Maj.  Bane.  I  shouhl  say  the  attack  machine,  which  is  a  new  thii  l*. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  attack  machine  is  a  iMimbarding  machine  ? 

Maj.  Bane.  Yes,  sir:  with  eiffht  machine  guns,  a  37-millinu»trr 
cannon,  and  developed  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  elemontji  on  tli« 
ground.  Then  there  is  the  development  of  the  cannon  firinir  fn»ni 
the  air,  and  then  we  have  had  a  lot  of  engine  <leyelopment.  We  are 
developing  three  engines  of  eight  cylinders,  with  160  horsepower. 
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Packard  engines,  and  also  380-horsepower,  12-cylinder  Packard  en- 
gine, and  the  engine  which  flew  in  the  races  at  Long  Island,  which 
was  a  650-horsepower  engine.  All  three  of  those  engines  were  built 
during  the  last  year. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Built  at  your  plant  ? 

Maj.  Bane.  No,  sir;  built  under  our  supervision.  We  checked  over 
everything.  Those  were  built  at  the  Packard  Co.'s  plant.  We  are 
building  out  there  a  700-horsepower,  18-cylinder  engine  at  our  plant. 
That  is  being  assembled  now  at  Dayton. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Take  the  Thomas-Morse  machine  you  are  buying 
for  your  pursuit  machines.    That  was  developed  commercially? 

Maj.  Bane.  That  was  developed  by  the  Thomas-Morse  Co.,  at 
Ithaca,  under  our  supervision. 

Mr.  Anthont.  How  big  a  plant  have  they  in  which  to  develop  & 
machine  like  that? 

Maj.  Bane.  They  had  a  big  plant  where  they  manufactured  a 
number  of  airplanes  during  the  war. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  men  do  they  employ  ? 

Maj.  Bane.  Not  over  175. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  had  never  heard  of  that  plant  until  I  saw  this 
machine  flying  at  Dayton. 

Maj.  Bane.  We  have  been  developing  it  for  quite  awhile.  The 
machme  was  perfectly  useless  when  we  got  it.  We  have  been  mak- 
ing the  machme  a  possible  military  machine.  It  had  the  funda- 
mentals, but  it  has  to  be  made  into  a  military  machine.  It  took  two 
days  to  take  the  engines  out  of  the  machine,  and  it  took  a  day  to 
change  the  tail  skid.  We  redesigned  the  entire  machine,  and  it 
went  to  final  production  with  39  changes  in  it. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  found  it  had  the  salient  features? 

Maj.  Ba2^.  But  it  had  to  be  changed  to  make  it  into  a  military 
machme.  The  civilian  does  not  understand  the  use  of  military  air- 
craft. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Is  this  company  at  Ithaca  making  the  Ithaca  ^un  ? 

Maj.  Bane.  I  am  not  lamiliar  with  that  gun.  I  do  not  oelieve 
they  do. 

Mr.  SissoN.  This  is  not  a  militafy  gun ;  it  is  a  gun  made  in  Ithaca^ 
X.  Y. 

Maj.  Bane.  No;  that  is  a  different  thing.  They  do  not  make  that. 
They  make  a  noiseless  chain  drive  and  some  engines. 

COMPARISON  OF  COST  OF  AIRPLANES  AND  BATTLESHIPS. 

Mr.  S188ON.  In  the  line  of  economy  of  defense,  I  understand  that 
a  battleship  or  a  cruiser  now,  properly  equipped,  of  the  present 
type  and  at  the  present  cost  of  steel,  labor,  and  so  forth,  runs  between 
fortv  and  fifty  million  dollars  in  cost? 

^faj.  Bane.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  In  the  development  of  defense,  how  much  more  could 
be  done  if  the  aircraft  should  be  successful  in  destroying  battleships^ 
by  developing  a  sufficient  number  of  planes  to  destroy  the  battle- 
ships? ^      ,    ,  . 

Maj.  Bane.  I  should  say  for  the  price  of  one  battleship  you  can 
buy  a  group  of  these  bombing  machines  capable  of  carrying  a  2,000- 
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pound  bomb,  and  stationed  at  Lon^  Island,  one  group  of  bombing 
machines  could  protect  the  Atlantic  coast,  one  group  could  applv 
to  any  of  those  places  in  and  around  New  York. 

Mr.  SisaoN.  What  would  that  group  cost  ? 

Maj.  Bane.  That  group  would  cost  less  than  $10,000,000. 

Mr.  SisaoN.  In  other  words,  you  would  get  the  same  amount  of 
protection,  and  perhaps  more  protection,  for  $10,000,000  than  ymi 
would  get  for  $W,000,000  that  you  would  pay  for  a  battleship ! 

Mnj,  Bane.  I  think  so;  iust  Secuuse  of  tne  wonderful  range. 

Mr,  SissoN,  And  addeu  to  that  protection  you  would  have  an 
offensive  arm  that  cduld  cover  a  territory  from,  say,  Washington  Id 
Boston* 

Maj.  Bane.  Yes,  sir;  certainly. 

Mr,  SissoN.  Would  you  say  350  miles? 

Maj.  Bane.  Yes,  sir;  approximately. 

Mr.  SissoN.  In  other  words,  you  would  have  protection  of  S-'in 
miles  of  coast  for  an  estimated  cost  of  $10,000 ,000,' and  it  would  take 
a  great  many  battleships  to  successfully  protect  that  amount  of 
coast? 

Maj.  Bane.  Yes,  sir:  and  the  battleship  is  at  the  mercy  of  your 
attacking  force. 

Mr.  SiKsox.  In  addition  to  the  helplessness  of  the  battleship,  in 
the  event  you  develop  the  Air  Service  as  we  feel  now  i(  can  W 
developed — added  to  that  lielplessness  of  the  battleship  under  ttii- 
development  you  would  have  the  added  protection  of  350  mile^  i)f 
■coast? 

Maj.  Bane.  Yes.  sir;  due  to  their  great  range  of  action. 

Mr.  StsftoN.  \\'hich  could  not  be  protected  except  by  many  mnn' 
battleships  i 

Maj.  Bank,  Yes:  and  at  a  very  much  greater  cost  of  mnintcnnricr 
and  operation. 

Mr.  SissoN.  In  addition  to  tliat.  a  battleship  is  also  rather  beliiii— 
unless  it  has  some  au.\iliarips  around  it,  so  that  $40,IKHI.IH>0  di>«>7-  m'l 
induilc  tile  total  cost  of  the  battleship,  Ix'cause  yon  would  hnv«'  l" 
add  a  greiit  manv  more  millions  for  auxiliary  craft ! 

Maj.  Bane.  I  "think  it  could  tW  covered  (>y  stating  that  a  «fil 
developed  Air  Service  could  protect  the  coast  at  much  less  e.x]>eu- 
than  is  now  the  cost  of  the  Xavy. 

Mr.  Tramton.  You  maintain  that  control  of  the  air  by  us  won'. . 
|Hi>i'    I  ns  from  invasion  from  overseas,  regardless  of  who  i-onlrollt-  ■ 

Bane.  Yes,  sir:  whatever  country  romes  here  with  a  na\i! 
ill  have  its  air  fon-e  with  the  naval  force,  and  if  we  can  -U'-- 
force  we  can  stop  the  navy. 

"KCT  ox  SIZE  OF  TIIK  AR.MV  OF  HAVIN'O  «1»XTI«>I.  OF  THE  AIK. 

^Ir  I'hamton.  What  effect  would  it  have  on  (he  size  of  a  staiitin.j; 
_.rji>  lliat  wo  would  reqiiire  if  we  had  control  of  the  air;  is  thert-  hil" 
ivla(i<<n  there  at  all  (  That  is  to  say.  the  maintenance  of  a  standiMl 
Amu  IS  in  part  based  upon  the  need  of  having  a  force  ready  to  rei"J 

ion! 

ij.  Bane.  Yes.  air. 
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Mr.  Cramton.  Before  we  would  hare  time  to  organize  a  citizen 
urmy;  and  if  control  of  the  air  would  enable  us  to  repel  invasion, 
regardless  of  who  had  control  of  the  sea,  does  that,  tb  some  extent, 
lessen  the  need? 

Maj.  Bane.  I  think  it  would  very  materially  reduce  the  standing 
army.  Take,  for  instance,  the  situation  on  our  southern  and  northern 
borders.  We  could  get  there  in  a  few  hours.  Take  such  a  ship  as  this 
attack  diip,  we  could  certainly  prevent  forces  from  concentrating  on 
the  border  until  the  army  could  get  there. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Then  what  about  the  possibility  of  our  acquiring 
<»ntrolof  the  air? 

Maj.  Bane.  That  is  what  we  should  do  first,  by  all  means. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Is  it  a  possibility? 

Maj.  Bane.  It  is  possible,  if  you  gentlemen  will  give  us  money  to 
get  started;  it  is  possible,  absolutely. 

Mr.  Cramton.  And  money  to  keep  you  going? 

COST  OF  securing  CONTROL  OF  THE  AIR. 

Maj.  Bane.  Yes,  sir;  but  the  whole  cost  will  be  much  less  than  the 
present  cost  for  the  military  defense  of  this  country.  And  if  it  is 
properly  proportioned,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  presume  that  the  air, 
covering  every  place,  is  the  place  to  look  for  an  attack  ? 

Mr.  QtAMTON.  Suppose  that  the  attacking  fleet  had,  as  several  of 
its  units,  several  carrier  ships  prepared  to  let  loose  a  great  number  of 
aircraft  and  contest  the  air  with  us? 

Maj.  Bane.  That  is  what  we  can  expect,  and  that  is  the  reason  we 
hare  got  to  be  able  to  meet  them.  If  we  do  not  have  control  of  the 
air,  our  Army  and  Navy  are  helpless,  and  not  only  the  Army  and 
Navv  but  the  air  force. 

ifr.  Cramton.  So  you  face,  in  the  question  of  controlling  the  air 
in  an  art  as  undeveloped  as  aviation,  this  alternative  that,  on  the  one 
hand,  you  are  simply  conducting  experiments  and  developing  a  type. 
In  the  event  of  an  emergency  you  require  six  months  to  get  into  pro- 
duction, which  would  be  like  organizing  a  citizen  army;  it  would 
be  too  late  to  meet  the  invasion.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  if  you  go 
into  production  in  quantity  sufficient  to  maintain  supremacy  of  the 
air,  you  are  constantly  manufacturing  an  immense  number  of  air- 
craft that  speedily  become  obsolete,  and  so  the  expense  of  air  su- 
premacy would  be  more  than  the  country  would  want  to  stand. 

Maj.  jBane.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not  think  that  is  true,  answering  the  last 
part  of  your  question,  that  the  ship  would  become  so  immediately 
obsolete.*  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  if  we  go  into  production  in  the 
event  of  war,  that  we  will  go  into  production  with  the  very  best  we 
<^nget,  and  that  will  be  useful  until  it  wears  out. 

w.  Cramton.  But  if  you  go  into  production  when  the  emergency 
comes,  then  you  are  six  months  getting  into  production  and  at  the 
best  you  would  be  a  little  late. 

Maj.  Bane.  That  is  correct;  but  that  is  necessary  as  long  as  you 
insist  that  the  Navy  is  the  first  line  of  defense,  which  it  is  not.  The 
^'arv  now  is,  because  they  have  their  ships,  but  when  you  admit 
^hat  the  air  is  your  first  line  of  defense  then  you  are  going  to  provide 
for  these  aircraft. 
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Mr.  Cramton.  Suppose,  then,  instead  of  experimenting  and  de- 
veloping a  type,  do  you  maintain  that  we  have  reached  the  point 
where  we  could  safely,  to  some  extent,  go  into  production  and  have 
our  air  fleet  ready  for  the  possible  emergency  ? 

Maj.  Bane.  Absolutely;  I  feel  we  should. 

Mr.  Cramton.  What  sort  of  an  annual  budget  would  it  require  for 
the  Air  Service  if  that  policy  were  carried  out  ? 

Maj.  Bane.  That  policy  should  be  carried  out,  and  you  could  cut 
your  other  appropriations;  but  I  have  not  any  figures  at  hand.  You 
should  have  a  budget  covering  five  years  to  do  this  thing  right,  and 
$100,000,000  a  year  ought  to  be  enough  for  production.  That  is  in 
addition  to  the  funds  that  are  required  to  run  the  Air  Service. 
If  it  takes  $30,000,000  to  run  the  Air  Service,  it  would  take  about 
$130,000,000  a  year  for  five  years,  and  that  would  give  us  a  start. 

Mr.  Cramton.  You  think  that  would  give  us  practically  air 
sunremacy  ? 

Maj.  Bane.  Of  course^  I  am  simply  speaking  snap  judgment  now. 

Col.  Fuller.  I  can  give  you  some  approximate  figures  on  that. 
Of  course,  it  is  dependent  upon  reduced  costs  with  iucreased  facili- 
ties and  in  building  up  an  industry.  These  costs  are  $450,000,000  for 
initial  equipment  of  airplanes  and  accessories  and  $70,000,000  re- 
placement  per  year. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Has  the  War  Department  or  any  other  authority 
outside  of  the  Air  Service  reached  tne  point  where  they  would  admit 
that  we  might  cut  off  a  proportionate  amount  from  our  fleet  or 
from  our  Standing  Army  in  the  event  that  we  did  build  the  Air 
Service  rapidly? 

Col.  Fuller.  Answering  that  question,  this  program  I  referred  to 
is  an  approved  policy  of  the  War  Department. 

Mr.  Cramton.  I  understand  that;  but  I  note  that  you  can  set 
approval  for  any  large  expenditure  which  may  be  a  very  desiraole 
expenditure,  but  when  you  endeavor  to  get  a  little  assistance  as  to 
where  other  expenditures  can  be  cut  off  to  make  that  expenditun*^ 
possible  we  find  more  difficulty.  I  understand  the  General  Staff 
approved  this  fundamental  proposition  of  four  or  five  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  for  the  Air  Service,  but  they  have  not  yet  joined  with 
that  a  provision  that  other  appropriations  for  the  Army  or  for  tht* 
Navy  could  be  reduced  in  the  event  that  that  were  given. 

Col.  Fuller.  I  am  not  informed  in  that  respect. 

Maj.  Bane.  I  do  not  think  you  will  ever  get  the  Ai*my  or  Xav\ 
to  adopt  that. 

DE\XL0PMENT  OF  ALL-METAL  PLANES. 

Mr.  Cramton.  What  do  you  think  of  the  possibilitv  of  our  com- 
peting with  (lermany  in  proiluction  of  all-metal  machmes? 

Maj.  Bane.  There  is  no  difficulty  whatever  about  that,  in  conntv- 
tion  with  competition  with  (lermany.  They  are  building  all-meUl 
machines  in  an  experimental  wav.  (vermany  is  building  all-roetMl 
maclunes.  It  can  be  done  in  this  countrv  as  well  as  in  (vermany. 
The  onlv  thing  is  that  the  Oermans  starte<l  ahead  of  us. 

Mr.  Oramtox.  We  have  caught  up  with  them? 

Maj.  Bane.  I  would  say  we  have,  yes,  sir:  experimentally.  W^ 
have  not  produced  any  yet. 
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Mr.  Champton.  Our  cost  of  production,  I  suppose  is  less  than 

theirs? 

Maj.  Bane.  Our  means  of  production  are  quite  different.  We  do 
everything  by  machinery,  and  they  do  it  by  hand.'  The  Fokker 
machines  were  welded  by  women.  Women  did  all  the  welding  on 
those  machines.    We  make  everything  in  this  country  by  machinery. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Have  you  any  all-metal  machines  under  contract 

BOW  ? 

Maj.  Bane.  Yes.  sir. 

iff.  Anthony.  How  many,  what  proportion  ? 
Maj.  Bane.  Everything  that  we  are  ordering  in  an  experimental 
line. 
Mr.  Anthony.  All  these  types  of  machines  will  be  all-metal  ? 
Maj.  Bane.  Yes,  sir;  the  basic  part  of  the  machine  is  metal. 

EFFECT  ON  EXPENDITTRES  FOR  OTHER  MILITARY  ARMS  BY  DEVELOPMENT 

or  AIR  SERVICE. 

Mr.  S188ON.  In  maintaining  an  Army,  we  maintain  it  for  two  pur- 
poses, first  for  defense.  For  defensive  purposes,  w)iere  we  are  being 
attacked,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  how,  if  we  can  accomplish  all  we  think 
we  can  accomplish  in  the  air,  we  can  justify  a  very  marked  reduction 
in  the  Army  for  defensive  purposes. 

But  we  must  also  maintain  an  establishment  with  the  idea  that  we 
may  have  an  offensive  war.  Uncle  Sam  has  always  had  offensive 
wars.  He  never  has  fought  a  defensive  war.  He  always  has  jumped 
on  the  other  fellow ;  nobody  has  ever  made  war  on  us,  but  we  have 
always  gotten  there  first. 

Maj.  Bane.  Is  not  the  Air  Service  essentially  an  offensive  arm? 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  is  what  I  am  coming  to  now.  How  could  the 
air  in  any  way  reduce  the  expense  of  preparedness  in  the  event  of 
the  possible  contingency  of  having  to  fight  an  offensive  war?  The 
defensive  end  of  it,  if  our  theories  are  correct  as  to  what  the  air  can 
accomplish,  can  be  made  a  very  economical  branch  of  the  service  by 
developing  it,  and  we  can  save  many  million  dollars.  But  if  we 
maintain  an  establishment  for  the  purpose  of  fighting  an  offensive 
^ar.  of  course,  the  air  will  be  of  great  service.  How  can  we  reduce 
the  military  expenditures,  taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that  we 
would  have  to  maintain  some  sort  of  an  establisment  of  an  extensive 
character  to  fight  an  offensive  war. 

Maj.  Bane.  So  far  as  the  Navy  is  concerned,  if  you  had  an  of- 
fensive  war  and  operate  overseas,  you  should  provide,  in  the  place 
of  battleships.,  carriers  to  take  the  airplanes  where  they  can  operate 
and  attack  an  enemy's  shore.  To  make  that  attack  you  have  got  to 
have  bombardment  airplanes,  and  have  them  covered  always  by  the 
pursuit  airplanes  to  fight  off  the  enemy's  airplanes. 

Mr.  SissoN.  All  of  our  theories,  of  course,  must  be  experimented 
vith.  We  can  not  always  tell  whether  the  theory  is  going  to  work 
ont  exactlv  in  practice.  Take  those  charged  with  the  defense  of  the 
country.  We  would  have  difficulty,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Cramton,  in 
petting  any  of  chese  economies  reflected  in  the  other  branches  of  the 
service  unless  we  had  absolute  certainty  that  development  of  the  air 
^•nild  accomplish  as  much,  and  very  much  more,  economically,  than 
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by  following  the  old  methods.    That  is  the  problem  that  confronts 
tfiis  committee. 

Maj.  Baxe.  Right  on  that  point,  I  do  not  think  anyone  in  the  Air 
Service  would  maintain  that  the  development  of  the  Air  Service 
would  do  away  with  the  need  of  the  Army. 

Mr.  Sissox  I  do  not  mean  that.  But  I  am  speaking  of  a  corre- 
sponding reduction  which  would  be  reflected  in  the  expenditures  of 
the  Armv. 

Maj.  Bane.  What  you  are  interested  in  is  the  expenditures  dur- 
inff  time  of  peace. 

Mr.  SissoN.  In  time  of  peace,  but  keeping  constantly  in  mind  that 
there  must  be  some  sort  of  view  constantly  of  war.  You  have  to  keep 
in  mind  a  possible  contingency. 

Maj.  Bake.  If  you  decide  to  attack  somebodv  overseas  somewhere, 
you  have  an  army  to  cover  the  operations  on  land  and  they  have  to 
land  on  the  shore,  and  you  have  to  have  an  army  of  sufficient  size  to 
make  an  attack.    If  you  decide  to  attack  a  place  like  that  you  can 

fro  ahead  and  raise  that  army  and  the  Air  Service  is  there  as  the  first 
ine  of  offense,  or  the  outriders,  to  make  the  first  attack. 

Mr.  SissoN.  The  theory  has  been  advanced  before  this  committee 
that  the  nations  of  the  earth  still  find  that  the  best  weapon,  offensive 
and  defensive,  is  the  infantry — the  man  power — and  the  man  power  is 
always  the  expensive  end  of  an  army. 

Maj.  Bane.  But  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  you  can  raise  those 
after  you  have  gotten  into  hostilities  very  quickly,  and  if  the  Air 
Service  can  operate  until  you  can  bring  the  army  along  you  will  Im* 
all  right. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  that  all,  ("ol.  Bane,  in  regard  to  your  branch  (»f 
the  service! 

Maj.  Bane.  Yes,  sir;  except  the  matter  of  the  details. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  will  put  that  in  the  record  ? 

Maj.  Bane.  I  will  put  that  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Not  in  minor  detail,  but  so  far  as  it  is  necessary  for 
the  committee  to  follow. 

Maj.  Bane.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  All  right.   We  are  much  obliged. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Air  SEBVirE:  Kstimatks  i>x)r  Kihcal  Ykar  1922. 

TRAX'EUNG  KXPENBES  FOR  CIVILIAN  EMPIjOTEES. 

[Item  No.  204.401.] 

Submitted  by  co«t  deportment: 
Travel  in  connection  with  InBueotlon  of  wood-nhop  equipment,  lumber,  etc.      !»*> 
Travel  In  connection  with  fllifhl  twts,  aerial  photofcrnphy,  races,  deliver- 
ing airplanes  and  salvaging  \vrecke<l  planes 2.3»i0 

Travel  In  connection  with  technical  drafting  at  outside  Institutlonfi lrt> 

Travel  In  crmnectlon  with  flight  tests,  technical  Investigations.  Inspection 

of  work  under  construction 8,<W> 

Travel  in  connection  with  Inspection  with  work  under  construction.  In* 

vestigatlons  on  pfiwer-phint  d<*sicns  Insialhitlon,  and  o|ieratlons l.^>< 

Travel  In  connection  with  development  of  various  proi)ellers l,r*i») 

Travel  In  connection  with  development  and  Investigation  of  armament 

for  airplanes WO 

Travel  In  connection  with  development  and  investigation  of  all  kinds 
of  airplane  equipment. ._ 2,7l» 
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Travel  in  connection  with  research  work,  testing  and  investigation  on  all 
kinds  of  material  used  in  the  construction  of  airplanes 2, 400 

Travel  In  connection  with  development  and  tests  of  aerial  torpedoes 4, 500 

Travel  in  connection  with  liaison  work  between  McOook  Field  and  out- 
side concerns 2, 700 

Travel  in  connection  with  obtaining  data  for  engineering  records 300 

Travel  in  connection  with  obtaining  technical  data  for  engineering  divi- 
sion         300 

Travel  In  connection  with  development  of  photographs 600 

Travel  in  connection  with  locating  materials  in  Government  warehouses 
smitable  for  use  at  McCook  Field 

Travel  in  connection  with  auditing  contracts  and  investigations  of  cost 
methods  in  use  at  other  Government  depots 300 

Travel  in  connection  with  securing  technical  employees  for  McCook  Field 
and  other  civil-service  activities 600 

Travel  in  connection  with  administration,  lectures,  attending  technical 

meetings,  conferences  in  Washington,  etc 2, 100 

Travel  in  connection  with  investigations  on  contracts 1,500 

Total 30. 000 

PAT  CONSULTING  ENGINEiaiS. 
[Item  0206.401.] 

Estimate  of  funds  required  to  cover  salaries  of  consulting  engineers  for 
fiscal  year  1922 :  Total  required,  $4,500. 

TBA\'EUNG   EXPENSES   OF   CONStrLTING    ENGINEERS. 

[Item  0200.401.] 

■ 

E.stimate  of  funds  required  to  cover  traveling  and  other  necessary  expeuseer 
of  consulting  engineers  of  the  Air  Service  for  the  fiscal  year  1922:  Total  re- 
quired, $500. 

Note. — It  is  estimated  the  amount  expended  In  fiscal  year  1920,  $999.88. 

MAINTENANCE  AND  REPAIB  OF  AIRPLANES  AND  SPARE  PARTS. 

[Item  No.  0301.401.] 

Sabmitted  by  Engineering  Division. 

Appropriation  asked  upon  a  basis  of  maintaining  150  airplanes  in  commis- 
sion: Total,  $250,000. 

KAINTBNANCE  AND  REPAIB  OF  ENGINES  AND  THEIR  SPARE  PARTS. 

[Item  No.  0305.401.] 

Submitted  by  Engineering  Division. 

Appropriation  asked  upon  a  basis  of  maintaining  600  airplane  engines  of  ap- 
proximately 40  different  and  distinct  types :  $100,000. 


/ 


MAINTENANCE  AND  REPAIR  OF   MACHINES,   GENERAL  EQUIPMENT,    AND  TOOLS. 

[Item  No.  0308.401.] 

Submitted  by  Engineering  Division. 

Based  on  expenditures  during  the  past  fiscal  year  for  replacements  due  to 
breakage  or  normal  wear  and  tear,  and  maintenance  of  accessories:  TotaU 

MAINTENANCE    AND    REPAIR   OF    RADIO    EQUIPMENT    AND    HUPPLIES    OF    AIRCRAVT. 

[Item  No.  0312.401.] 

Submitted  by  Engineering  Division.  .        ^ 

For  actual  maintenance  of  radio  equipment,  based  on  appropriation  of  past 

fiscal  year:  Total,  $2,000. 
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MAINTENANCE   AND   BEPAIB   OF  EQUIPMENT,    MATERIAL,    AND   INSTRUMENTS    FOB    L^SE 

AT  AIB  SERVICE  SCHOOLS. 

ritemNo.  030G.501.] 

Air  Service  Engineering  School,  McCook  Field,  Dayton,  Ohio:  Malntenantv 
(installation  of  machinery,  machinery  repairs,  general  upkeep,  and  calibration 
and  repair  of  Instniments),  $5,000. 

PURCHASE   OF   EQUIPMENT,    MATERIAL,    AND    INSTRUMENTS    FOR   USE    AT    AIR    SERVICE 

SCHOOLS    (INSTRUCTION). 

[Item  No.  0701.401.] 

Submitted  by  Engineering  Division. 

For  the  purchase  of  equipment,  material,  and  instruments  for  the  use  of  the 
Air  Service  Engineering  School,  Dayton.  Ohio,  $25,000. 

PURCHASE    OF    TEXTBOOKSr  BOOKS    OF    REFERENCE,    AND    PL^LICATIONS. 

[Item  No.  0706.401.] 

Submitted  by  Engineering  Division,  technical  data  section. 

Books : 

Aeronautics $1.  iun) 

Chemistry -li»o 

Chemic  technology StMi 

Electrical  engineering 4<n> 

Factory  management »»> 

Mathematics 400 

Mechanics 9g«> 

Physics 300 

Miscellaneous 2r)4> 

4,  7TH) 

Magazines : 

American 17r» 

Foreign 7."» 


*» 


•J.  Ml 

MAINTENANCE  AND  REPAIR  OF  BUTLDINOR  AND  GBOl^DS  AT  AIB  SERVICE  KT.\TION. 

[Item  No.  0304.401.] 

Submitted  by  engineeiing  division. 

Based  on  expendlturei*  of  past  fiscal  year  and  decrea.se*!  to  allow  for  the  fa*  t 
that  the  division  will  probably  be  moved  following  the  fiscal  year  1022.    CN>ns«^ 
quently  maintenance  work  that  is  not  absolutely  essential  will  not  l>e  t4»uch«Ml 
Total,  $130,000. 

WATER. 
[Item  No.  0502.401.] 

Submitteil  by  engineering  division. 

BastHl  on  expenditures  of  past  year,  and  increas^nl  to  allow  for  an  Increase  .»f 
rates :  Total  |4,000. 

LIGHT   AND  POWER, 
litem  No.  0503.401.] 

Submitted  by  engineering  division. 

Ba8e<l  on  expenditures  of  past  y<»ar.  and  increase*!  to  allow  for  lncn*ti^««! 
rates  and  an  exinn-ted  Increase  In  numl>er  <»f  metal- working  marbin«>s  in  o in- 
struct ion  of  metal  airplanes:  Total,  $38,000, 

KXPCBtSiEIHTATION    AND   RESEABCH    ON    AIBPLANEH    AND    ACCEHHORir.K. 

litem  No.  0601.401.] 

Submitted  by  eiiginwrUig  division. 

For  experimental  aerwlynamlcs  Including  wlnd-tnnnel  tin«ts  on  rnmbU: 
static  te«^ing  of  airplanes  l»unt  by  the  division  or  out«lde  wntracttirs,  flW.ium 
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For  improvement  of  existing  types  of  airplane,  including  changes  of  design 
and  changes  in  construction.  For  example,  It  is  estimated  that  improvements 
«Ki  the  new  empire  art  metal  corps  observation  biplane  will  cost  approximately 
$50,000  during  the  fiscal  year  1921-1922,  $640,000. 

Exiieri mentation  and  research  on  special  types  of  armament  for  air- 
craft, itemized  as  follows: 

Development  of  cannon  mounts  and  sights $52,000 

Development  of  bomb  racks 31,000 

Development  of  synchronizing  gears 31,000 

Development  of  fixed  and  flexible  machine-gun  mounts 31,  000 

Development  of  machine-gun  sights 25,000 

Development  of  armament  installations 30.000 

200,000 
Eii»erimentation  and  research  on  miscellaneous  equipment  for  air- 
planes : 

Oxygen  apparatus 17,000 

Accessories — fire  prevention,  etc 55, 000 

Electrical  equipment 24, 000 

Field  equipment,  hangars,  machine-shop  trucks  .lighting,  etc 68, 000 

''lothing 16,000 

Parachutes 70, 000 

250,000 
Exr»»»ri mentation   and   research   on  airplane  material ;   wood  fabric 

•hiraluuiin.  steel,  etc.,  to  produce  best  possible  material  for  aircraft 

•instruction : 

rhemical   laboratory 54,000 

Fibric  laboratory 12, 000 

Wood  laboratory 24, 000 

Phy.»i?ical  testing  laboratory 75,000 

Metallurgical  laboratory 54, 000 

Miscellaneous  (camouflage  tests,  etc.) 31,000 

250,000 
Grand   total , 1,  440, 000 

ALLOTMENT  TO  FOREST  PRODUCTS  LABORATORY. 

[Item  No.  601.] 

Subuiittt^l  by  engineering  division. 

Tn  (fiver  work  done  for  engineering  division  by  forest  products  laboratory 
"'I  physical  tests  of  wowls,  plywoods,  and  glues,  for  the  further  improvement  of 
•'•••h  material  for  use  in  airplane  construction :  Total,  $100,000. 

EXPERIMENTATION  AND  RESEARCH  ON  ENGINES  AND  ACCESSORIES. 

[Item  No.  603.401.] 

Submitte<l  by  engineering  division. 

Appropriation  asked  for  development  of  new  engines  and  improvement  of 
-vNjing  engines  as  follows: 

r.  Development  of  new  engines  (water  cooled) $35,000 

II.  r>evelopment  of  new  engines  (air  cooled) 30,000 

III.  Development  of  existing  engines  now  in  service  (water  cooled)—    30,000 

IV.  Development  of  exi.sting  engines  now  in  service  (air  cooled) 52,000 

V.  I>evelopment  of  sujierchargers 48,000 

VI.  Development  of  multi-engine  transmissions 33, 000 

VII.  Development  of  engine  accessories 8,000 

VIII.  Research  of 30,000 

IX.  Cooling  systems 10,000 

X.  Engine  installation 24,000 

300,000 

N'OTE.-T-It  should  be  noted  that  the  above  covers  money  to  be  expended  for 
*vrk  to  be  done  mostly  at  McCook  Field  while  the  money  expended  on  similar 
:-ojecta  under  item  No'  0105.401  covers  work  to  be  done  outside  of  McCook  Field. 

27478—21 19 
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PURCHASE   ANT>   PRODUCTION    OF    AIRPLANES    AND   THEIR    SPA^   PARTS. 

[Item  No.  0102.401.1 

Submitted  by  Engineering  Division. 

Appropraiatlon  asked  for  purchase  and  production  of  experimental  airplanes, 
as  follows : 
Service  airplanes : 

1.  Single-seater  pursuit,  water-cooled  engine,  two  types,  three 

samples  each  (one  all  steel,  the  other  duralumin  or  other 

alloy) $170, 000 

2.  Single-seater  pursuit  for  night  work,  one  type,  three  samples 

(all  metal) 85,000 

3.  Single-seater  pursuit,  air-cooled  engine,  two  types,  three  sam- 

ples each   (one  all  steel,  the  other  duralumin  or  other 

alloy) 170, 000 

4.  Single-seater  pursuit,  armored,  one  type,  three  samples 100,  0<)<j 

5.  Two-seater  pursuit,  all  steel,  one  type,  three  samples 100, 000 

6.  Three-seater  for  ground  attack   (armored),  one  type,  three 

samples | 125, 000 

7.  Two-seater  infantry  liaison  (armored),  one  type,  three  samples      12o.  iHUi 

9.  Three-seater  coast  artillery  observation  (all  metal  or  wood), 

one  type,  three  samples 125, 00<> 

10.  Two-seater    corps    observation,    two    types,    three    samples 

each  (one  all  steel,  the  other  duralumin) 200, 0<^» 

11.  Day  bombardment,  one  type,  three  samples  (all  metal) 10(),  (««► 

12.  Short  distance,  night  bombardment,  one  type,  three  samples 

(all  metal  or  wood) 220,00i> 

13.  Long  distance,  night  bombardment,  one  type,  four  samples 

(all  metal  or  wood) 555ii.  0««> 

Training  airplanes: 

14.  Training-air  cooled  engine,  three  types,  three  samples  each 

(all  metal) 285, 00i> 

15.  Training- water   cooled   engine,   three   types,   three   samples 

each 285,000 


2,6Gr>.0i« 


For  propeller  development  and  production : 

Variable  pitch  propellers 15  Oi^> 

Metal  propellora 16,  •■■• 

Micarta  propellers 45.  (*  ■ « 

Thrust  and  torque  meter  development 9  rt"« 

Special  developments  and  tests 30,  (M«^ 


115, 01  i^ 

For  development  of  aerial  torpedo : 

Development  of  air-cooled  engine  suitable  for  aerial  torpedoes—  20.  Oi»1 

Development  of  radio  control 12. rt«l 

Purchase  of  aerial  torpedoes  on  contract fin,  ifc«1 

Testing  of  aerial  torpedoes 2*<.  i*»l 

12<>.f»«i1 

—  I 

Grand  total 2,900.  <n»] 

ENGINES    AND    THEIR    SPARE    PARTS— PITIT HA 8E    AND    PROniTTIOX    OF. 

[Item  No.  oio.*;  401.) 

Submittetl  by  Enirineerinc  Dlviwion. 


•  * 


Appropriation  asked  for  dosltni,  cnnivtructlon.  and  development  of  enjrir 
their  installations,  and  accessories : 

I.  Development  of  new  engines  f water  cooled) IGfW.  rt^ 

II.  Development  of  new  engines  (air  cooletl) 2riiV«»H 

(Note. — The  above  estimates  are  based  on  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  technical  committee  of  the  Joint  Army  and  Navy 
Aerooautica  Board  as  to  sizes  and  type  of  engines  to  be  devel- 
<Hied  for  use  In  the  Army  and  Naval  Air  Services.) 
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III.  Development  of  existing  engines  now  in  service  (water  cooled)     $170,000 

IV.  Development  of  existing  engines  now  in  service  (air  cooled) 195,000 

V.  Development  of  superchargers 200, 000 

VI.  Development  of  multiengined  transmissions— .200, 000 

VII.  Development  of  engine  accessories 25, 000 

VIII.  Development  of  cooling  systems 13, 500 

IX.  Development  of  engine  installations 25,000 

X.  Development  of  carburetion  systems  to  permit  present  and 

future  engines  to  burn  lower  grade  fuels 28,000 

1, 371, 500 
Note. — ^It  should  be  noted  that  the  above  covers  money  to 
be  expended  for  contracts,  the  work  to  be  done  mostly  outside 
of  McGook  Field,  while  the  money  expended  on  similar  proj- 
ects under  item  No.  0603.401  covers  work  to  be  done  at  McCook 
Field.) 

PmCHASE  AND  PBODUCTION   OF  INSTBUMENTS  AND  ACCESSORIES  TOR  AIRCRAFT  AND 

ENGINES. 

[Item  No,  0107.401.] 

Submitted  by  Engineering  Division. 

For  regular  airplane  instruments  and  accessories,  such  as  tachometers, 

thermometers,  altimeters,  barographs,  air-speed  indicators,  etc $25,  000 

For  special  instruments  for  navigation  of  aircraft 25, 000 

Total 50,000 

PfBCHASE  AND  PBODUCTION  OF  RADIO  EQUIPMENT  AND   SUPPLIES. 

[Item  No.  0113.401.] 

Submitted  by  Engineering  Division. 

Appropriation  asked  for  the  purchase  of  radio  equipment  and  accessories 
necessary  In  experimentation  with  and  the  improvement  of  such  apparatus; 
Total.  130,000- 

PmCHASE  AND  PBODUCTION  OF  MACHINES,  GENERAL  EQUIPMENT,  AND  TOOLS. 

[Item  No.  0705.401.] 

Submitted  by  Engineering  Division. 

Hydraulic  press,  change  heat  treat  ovens  from  gas  to  oil  burning,  riveting 
Qmchines,  doweling  machines,  and  other  machines. 

For  the  purchase  of  new  machine  tools,  such  as  hydraulic  press,  oil-burning 
faeat  treatment  furnace,  riveting  machine,  doweling  machine,  and  others :  Total, 

mooo. 

HTlCflASE  AND  MANUFACTUBE  OF  PHOTOGRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES  FOR  USE 

IN  AERIAL  OBSERVATIONS. 

[Item  No.  0901.401.1 

Submitted  by  Engineering  Division,  technical  data  section  (Lieut.  Patterson). 

j^iill  photography: 

Negatives / $4,200 

Slides 5, 300 

Prints 22,600 

Copying 700 

Photostats 8,  200 

41,000 

^lotion  pictures : 

NVpative  film 4,  500 

Positive  mm 10, 500 

15,000 

Total 56, 000 
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SUPPLIES  AND  SEBVICE  IN  CONNECTION  WITH  SALVAGE  OF  WBECKED  AIRPLANES. 

[Item  No.  0219.401.] 

Submitted  by  Engineering  Division. 

Based  on  expenditures  during  past  fiscal  year  and  increased  flying  activities 
during  the  period  for  wliich  the  appropriation  is  asked :  Total,  $8,000. 

OFFICE  EQUIPMENT,   PURCHASE   AND   REPAIB  OF. 

[Item  No.  0209.401.] 

Submitted  by  Engineering  Division. 

Based  on  an  increased  personnel  and  increased  activity  over  tliat  of  the  past 
fiscal  year:  Total,  $20,000. 

MISCELLANEOUS    SERVICES    NOT    PROPERLY    CHARGEABI^    TO    OTHER    ITEMS. 

[Item  No.  0216.401.] 

Submitted  by  Engineering  Division. 

Based  on  an  Increased  activity  over  that  of  the  past  fiscal  year:  Total, 
$rK),000, 

MISCELLANEOUS    SUPPLIES    AND    EQUIPMENT    NOT    PROPERLY    CHARGEABIJE    TO    OTHE» 

ITEMS. 

[Item  No.  0218.401.] 

Submitted  by  Engineering  Division. 

Photographic  Kiuipment  and  supplies  other  than  aerial  photography : 

Multl.sijeed  camera  and  accessories $16,000 

Repairing  old  equipment  and  purchase  of  new  cameras,   lenses, 

trlpotls,  etc 1. 500 

Ijiboratory  equipment  and  ."supplies: 

Metals  branch 8.7^0 

Physical   testing 3.rii*> 

Fabric  branch 3.<*i»> 

(^iiemlstry  branch 2.  .'Mrt 

(^aiiHiufiage  branch Tt*^ 

WtKKl  branch U-V) 

Total 36,000 

rilM'HASK  OF  EXI'KRIMKNTAL  AlKPLANKS  AND  KXOINKS. 

Maj.  Bane.  There  are  some  lar^e  items,  one  of  $4,000,(M)0. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  whut^ 

Maj.  Bank.  Purchase  of  airphmes  and  engines. 

Mr,  Anthony.  In  y<mr  appropriation? 

Maj.  Bane.  Yes,  sir;  part  of  that  $1(M)0(),0(K).  Four  million  tlol- 
laiN  is  to  l>e  for  the  purchase  of  airplanes  and  engines. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Al)solutely  experimental? 

Maj.  Bank.  Alisolutely  ex|>eriniental. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  not  to  \>e  used  in  prochirtion? 

Maj.  Bank.  It  has  nothing  to  <lo  with  pnxluction:  just  the  develop, 
ment  of  airplanes. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  ex|>erimental  planes  antl  engine^i  «li»i 
you  purchase  during  the  ])resent  fiscal  year,  or  will  you  purchase  out; 
of  the  present  appropriation? 

Maj.  Bank.  Alwut  \2  ty|)es:  that  is  two  or  theree  airplanes  of  ea.-h  i 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  much  money  will  you  use  for  that  pur|»r5oi 
this  year?  i 
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Maj.  Bane,  Close  to  $2,000,000— $1,800,000. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  think  there  is  necessity  for  expending  the 
total  amount? 

Maj.  Bane.  Yes,  sir.  As  I  said,  we  want  to  get  all  the  men  in  the 
country  scratching  their  heads  and  working  to  develoj)  better  types. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  do  not  think  it  is  going  to  be  possible  to  double 
the  appropriation. 

Gen.  Menoher,  have  jou  some  one  that  can  give  us  information  in 
re^rd  to  the  appropriation  you  are  asking  for  the  development  of 
helium  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes,  sir.    Maj.  Van  Nostrand. 

STATEHENT  OF  MAJ.  P.  £.  VAN  NOSTEAND,  ACTING  CHIEF  OF 
THE  BALLOON  AND  AIESHIF  DIVISION,  AND  HEMBEE  OF  THE 
ABHY  AND  NAVT  HEIITJM  BOAED. 

DE\^LOPMENT  OF   HELIUM. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  asking  for  $1,375,250  for  helium  explora- 
tion, conservation,  and  production.  What  success  has  attached  to 
the  efforts  that  have  so  far  been  made  toward  the  development  of 
helium  ? 

Maj.  Van  Nostrand.  That  is  a  relative  question,  Mr.  Chairman. 
We  have  demonstrated  by  large  scale  laboratory  experiments  that 
helium  can  be  produced  by  two  different  methods,  both  funda- 
mentally the  same,  but  somewhat  different  in  application,  both  a 
liquefaction  process. 

ilr.  Anthony.  We  have  already  expended  in  connection  with  that 
several  millions  of  dollars,  have  we  not,  for  the  development  and 
manufacture  of  helium  gas? 

Maj.  Van  Nostrand.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Helium  is  a  non-inflammable  gas  which  is  used  for 
the  lighter  than  air  ships  ? 

Maj.  Van  Nostrand.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Have  you  yet  succeeded  in  producing  helium  gas 
m  commercial  methods,  you  might  say,  at  a  cost  which  makes  it 
practical  and  reasonable  for  use  m  the  Air  Service  ? 

Maj.  Van  Nostrand.  We  have  demonstrated  that  it  can  be  produced 
in  commercial  quantities  at  a  price  which  is  favorable.  We  have  not 
produced  it  in  commercial  quantities,  however,  the  reason  being  that 
we  have  been  delayed  in  getting  delivery  on  parts  that  were  necessary 
for  the  building  oi  large  plants  which  would  make  its  production  com- 
mercially possible. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  have  a  plant  ? 

Maj.  Van  Nostrand.  One  at  Petrolia  and  one  at  Fort  Worth,  both 
in  Texas. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Have  you  turned  out  enough  helium  gas  in  appre- 
ciable quantities  so  far  that  you  can  fill  an  airship  ? 

Maj.  Van  Nostrand.  We  have  enough  to  fill  a  small  one,  but  not 
enough  to  fill  a  ship  with  which  we  would  go  into  action. 

Mr.  Anthony-  So  that  with  the  expenditure  of  all  this  money  it  is 
still  in  an  experimental  condition  ? 

Maj.  Van  Nostrand.  So  far  as  commercial  production  is  concerned 
the  development  is  experimental,  except  that  we  have  production 
plants  on  a  scale  which  can  produce  helium. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  So  far  as  you  have  gone,  what  will  it  cost  a  foot  for 
this  gas  to  put  in  an  airship  s 

Maj.  Van  Xostrand.  The  gas  that  we  did  produce  cost  about  $50  a 
thousand. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  thousand  does  it  take  to  fill  one  of  these 
large  airships  of  the  type  of  R-34? 

Maj.  Van  Xostrand.  About  2,000,000  cubic  feet. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  much  would  that  gas  cost  that  it  would  take  to 
fill  the  large  ships  that  we  are  just  purchasing  from  the  British  ? 

Maj.  Van  Nostrand.  It  would  cost  about  $100,000. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Now,  last  year  we  had  information,  if  I  remember 
correctly,  that  showed  that  it  would  cost  almost  as  much  to  fill  a  ship 
with  helium  gas  at  the  rate  of  progress  that  we  were  making  as  the 
original  ship  would  cost.  You  have  gotten  beyond  that  stage,  have 
you? 

Maj.  Van  Nostr.\nd.  Yes,  sir;  and  our  present  indications  are  that 
that  price  of  $50  will  be  cut  to  $20  or  less. 

Mr.  Anthony.  But  you  have  not  succeeded  in  making  enough 
helium  gas  to  fill  a  large  airship  ? 

Maj.  V an  NosTiLVND.  No,  sir ;  there  has  been  no  immediate  demand 
for  that  helium.  While  there  was  a  demand  and  a  very  urgent  one  to 
keep  down  the  price  of  production,  our  efforts  have  been  to  build 
plants  on  a  large  enough  scale  to  keep  that  production  cost  down«  and 
there  would  not  be  any  excuse  for  making  high-priced  helium  when 
there  was  a  low-priced  gas,  hydrogen,  available,  which  was  all  right 
for  peace-time  operations. 

Mr.  SissoN.  In  other  words,  would  you  have  any  difficulty  in 
getting  private  concerns  who  make  gas  to  manufacture  this  helium  i 

Maj.  Van  Xostrand.  Xot  if  we  would  let  them  do  what  they  want 
to  do. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  mean  for  the  Army  in  time  of  peace? 

Maj.  Van  Xostrand.  They  do  not  want  to  use  it  in  time  of  peace. 
As  far  as  we  know  there  is  a  limited  supply  in  the  world,  and  that 
is  practically  controlled  by  the  United  States. 

PURCHASE  OF   ADDITIONAL  LAND  AND  PLANTS  FOR  DEVEU)PMENT  OF 

HELIUM. 

Mr.  Anthont.  Major,  you  are  asking  for  $575,000  in  the  aggre- 
gate for  the  purchase  of  fand  for  helium,  and  for  the  lease  of  land 
for  the  development  of  helium.  You  are  asking  for  $817,000  for 
the  construction,  maintenance,  equipment,  and  operation  of  plants. 
Xow,  you  have  one  plant  already  completely  equipped,  have  you  not, 
down  at  Petrolia  ?  ♦ 

Maj.  Van  Xostrand.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Anthony,  What  is  the  necessity  for  the  equipment  of  differ- 
ent plants!  .       ,      ,      , 

Alaj.  Van  Xostrand.  The  plant  at  Petrolia  is  for  the  development 
of  the  helium  in  the  Petrolia  field,  and  the  necessity  of  utilizing  all 
of  this  gas,  ^tting  it  wherever  we  have  natural  gas,  which  oontain^ 
helium,  requires  that  we  have  plants  at  other  fields. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Well,  vou  have  that  Petrolia  plant  located  in  one 
of  the  biggest  natural  gas  fields  in  the  country,  and  do  you  memn  to 
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say  that  in  order  to  get  a  sufficient  supply  you  will  have  to  go  into 
other  fields? 

Mai.  Van  Nostrand.  Yes,  sir.  The  plant  at  Petrolia  is  located  in 
a  field  which  will  be  exhausted  before  a  great  many  years.  They  are 
using  that  gas  at  the  rate  of  10,000,000  or  more  feet  per  day. 

Mr.  Anthony.  If  you  are  to  keep  up  at  this  rate  of  expenditure, 
it  will  mean  that  you  will  have  to  build  gas  plants  at  every  gas  field 
in  the  country. 

Maj.  Van  'Nostrand.  There  are  a  few  other  fields  where  it  would 
be  worth  while  constructing  a  plant. 

Mr.  Anthont.  Where  do  you  propose  to  spend  this  money? 

Jiaj.  Van  Nostrand.  I  would  like  to  devote  this  money  that  you 
have  in  mind,  $500,000,  to  the  leasing  of  land. 

SCARCITY  and  COST  OF  HELItTM. 

( See  p.  297. ) 

Mr.  Anthont.  You  are  not  using  helium  in  any  of  your  ships  now? 

Maj.  Van  Nostrand.  No,  sir;  and  we  do  not  intend  to  use  it  in 
time  of  peace.  It  is  too  costly,  not  in  terms  of  production,  but  it  is 
so  scarce  that  when  the  supply  is  gone  we  can  not  get  any  more. 
Hydrogen  we  can  get  out  of  the  air  and  water.  We  do  not  have 
to  conserve  that  because  we  can  get  more. 

Mr.  Anthony.  It  is  an  expensive  luxury  in  time  of  peace. 

Maj.  Van  Nostrand.  It  is  prohibitive  in  time  of  peace  because  of 
the  small  supplv- 

Mr.  SissoN.  Can  you  produce  this  gas  and  keep  it  in  containers  for 
an  indefinite  time  ? 

Maj.  Van  Nostrand.-  Our  experiments  show  so  far  that  it  can  be 
kent  for  an  indefinite  time. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  do  not  have  any  deterioration,  I  suppose,  as  it  is 
an  element? 

Maj.  Van  Nostrand.  No,  sir;  from  the  fact  that  it  does  not  com- 
bine with  any  other  elements  there  would  be  no  danger.  The  Bureau 
f'f  Mines  is  conducting  experiments  to  determine  that.  There  are 
^veral  methods  by  which  it  can  be  done. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  suppose  if  you  have  one  of  your  balloons,  or  what- 
ever you  call  it,  filled  up  with  this  substance,  and  it  gets  to  be  an  old 
machine,  you  can  transier  that  to  containers  and  save  it  for  another 
balloon?  " 

Maj.  Van  Nostrand.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  our  policy. 

Mr.  SiSflON.  In  other  words,  after  you  shall  have  gotten  sufficient 
quantity  to  fill  all  of  your  craft  that  you  want  to  put  it  in,  unless  the 
craft  is  destroyed  in  war,  you  would  be  able  to  keep  that  an  indefinite 
time? 

Maj.  Van  Nostrand.  It  is  our  intention  to  use  this  over  and  over 
^?ain,  so  that  we  will  conserve  the  supply  once  we  get  it.  In  fact, 
our  program  also  contemplates,  and  we  are  now  carrying  on  experi- 
ments, to  repurify  and  wash  this  gas  which  has  been  m  uie  handling 
^nd  in  operation  in  the  ships  contaminated  with  other  elements, 
mixed  with  oxygen  and  nitrogen  from  the  air.  We  will  take  out  the 
gw  and  wash  it. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  is  a  mixture  and  not  a  union  ? 

Maj.  Van  Nostrand.  A  mixture  and  not  a  union.  We  will  wash  it 
^d  put  it  back  in. 
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PROOESS  OF  SECURING  HELIUM. 

Mr.  SissoN.  If  there  is  no  secret  about  it,  what  is  the  process  of 
getting  it? 

Maj.  Van  Nostrand.  How  do  we  get  it  or  purify  it? 

Mr.  SissoN.  How  do  you  get  it  originally  ? 

Maj.  Van  Nostrand.  Helium  has  the  lowest  liquefaction  point  of 
any  gas  known.  We  pass  the  natural  gas  through  different  stills, 
retorts,  and  interchangers,  gradually  cooling  it  by  compression  and 
expansion  until  all  the  other  constituent  gasses  of  the  natural  gas 
which  we  started  with  have  been  liquefied  and  drawn  off,  leaving  the 
helium  at  about  1  degree  above  absolute  zero  as  a  gas.  When  the 
helium  is  drawn  off  then  the  other  gases  are  raised  to  their  proper 
temperatures  and  put  back  into  the  mains  and  used  as  commercial 
gas. 

Mr.  Anthony.  It  is  perfectly  clear  in  my  mind  that  when  this 
helium  proposition  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  committee  of 
Congress — I  think  it  was  by  the  Signal  Corps — it  was  represente<l 
that  it  would  be  a  perfectly  simple  matter  to  develop  the  production 
of  helium  and  obtain  it  in  large  quantities,  and  it  has  been  demon- 
strated that  it  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  matter  to  get  hold  of,  even 
in  sufficient  quantities  to  fill  one  ship  with.  So  that,  in  view  of  tiiat 
fact,  do  you  think  it  is  advisable  to  go  ahead  and  spend  these  larpe 
sums  of  money?  It  will  practically  mean  $3,000,000  the  next  year. 
You  are  asking  for  $1,375,000,  and  if  the  Navy  appropriates  a'  like 
amount,  as  it  has  always  done,  do  you  think  it  is  advisable  to  jro 
ahead  w^ith  that  vast  expenditure? 

Gen.  Menoher.  I  think  so;  yes,  sir.  This  is  a  thing  of  which  we 
can  have  a  monopoly.  If  we  do  not  develop  it  it  will  \ye  wasted  i>r  U» 
shipped  out  of  the  country.  There  has  been  an  effort  made  by  :i 
company  to  get  control  of  helium  in  this  country  with  authority  to 
ship  out  of  the  country. 

Mr.  SiflsoN.  That,  of  course,  will  be  sold  to  other  nations  only. 

Gen.  Menoher.  For  use  in  time  of  war. 

Mr.  Anthony.  We  put  a  million  dollars  into  Petrolia,  but  that  wa< 
a  failure. 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anthont.  Now,  is  it  proposed  to  do  it  in  a  new  field  ? 

Maj.  Van  Nostr.\nd.  It  is  not  in  a  field  that  is  to  be  develojv^l 
now.  There  is  no  idea  of  exploting  it  commercially,  whereas  in  the 
other  place  it  was.  If  we  put  in  a  million  dollars  we  can  control  it 
and  it  will  not  be  exploiter!  at  all.  We  can  bottle  up  the  wells  an«i 
absolutely  control  the  field. 

Mr.  Anthont.  Helium  is  very  light? 

Maj.  Van  Nostrand.  It  is  the  most  buoyant  noninflammable  pas. 
It  has  82  per  cent  the  lifting  power  of  hydrogen. 

SUPPLY  OP  HELTTM  ON  HAND. 

Mr.  Anthont.  How  much  of  this  gas  have  you  on  hand  in  con- 
tainers? 

Maj.  Van  Nostrand.  175,000  cubic  feet.  That  was  produced  ex- 
perimentally, the  result  of  laboratory  experiments. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  What  has  become  of  the  gas  that  you  accumulated 
during  the  war  ?    How  many  ships  would  that  fill  ? 
Maj.  Van  Nostrand.  That  is  it. 
Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  ships  would  that  fill? 
Maj.  Van  Nostrand.  About  five. 
Mr.  Anthony.  Five  observation  balloons? 
Maj.  Van  Xostrand.  Yes,  sir.  ^ 

FORT   worth   plant. 

Col.  Fuller.  Mr.  Anthony,  there  is  one  point  there  that  I  think 
has  not  been  cleared  up,  and  that  is  the  preparation  of  the  Fort 
Worth  production  plant  for  production.  Owing  primarily  to  the 
steel  strike  and  other  labor  troubles  it  was  impossible  to  get  the 
material  reauired  for  that  plant,  and  there  was  no  effort  made  to 
hurry  the  tning  along  at  a  greater  expense,  and  that  is  the  only 
reason  why  the  Fort  Worth  plant  is  not  now  working  as  a  produc- 
tion plant. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  Fort  Worth  plant  is  partially  completed, 
then? 

Col.  Fuller.  Yes ;  it  is  workinff  now  or  about  ready  to  start  in  on 
the  production  program  now.  The  last  I  heard  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago  we  expected 

Maj.  Van  Nostrand.  To  be  operating  by  the  first  of  the  year, 
Colonel.    It  has  all  been  contingent  upon  the  delivery  of  material. 

Col.  Fuller.  That  program  is  not  a  failure,  not  by  any  means. 
We  have  demonstrated  these  propositions  in  a  safe,  conservative  way, 
and  we  simply  have  been  avoiding  excessive  expense.  In  order  to 
rush  that  production  plant  it  would  have  cost  a  great  deal  more  to 
have  brought  it  through  at  an  earlier  date. 

SCARCITY  AND    COST   OF   HELIUM. 
(See  p.  295.) 

Mr.  Anthony.  Upon  what  figure  do  you  base  your  ability  to  pro- 
duce this  gas  at  a  cost  of  $50  a  thousand  feet  ? 

Maj.  Van  Nostrand.  That  is  what  it  cost  to  produce  it  in  a 
smaller  plant  than  the  present  production  plant. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  this  based  on  the  cost,  all  the  overhead  in- 
vested so  far  ? 

Maj.  Van  Nostrand.  I  do  not  believe  that  that  includes  amortiza- 
tion of  the  plant.    Do  you  know,  Colonel? 

Col.  Fuller.  It  covers  operating  expenses  only. 

ilr.  Anthony.  You  have  to  have  an  enormous  production  of  gas 
in  or4er  to  get  a  low  cost  ? 

Col.  Fuller.  The  production  of  30,000  cubic  feet  of  helium  per 
day  is  the  basis  for  the  estimated  cost  of  $50  per  thousand  for  operat- 
ing expenses. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  am  afraid  your  figures  will  hardly  bear  that  out. 
Is  there  anything  more  you  would  like  to  state  about  the  helium 
proposition  f 

Maj.  Van  Nostrand.  I  would  like  to  emphasize  what  Col.  Fuller 
said--that  we  had  not  failed  in  producing  it.    We  have  simply  de- 
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layed,  because  we  wanted  to  out  the  cost,  and  we  have  no  use  for  it. 
Helium  is  a  war  measure.  The  helium  is  there.  We  know  that  we 
can  produce  it. 

Mr.  Anthony.  So  your  whole  proposition  is  really  a  conservation 
of  the  present  helium  supplies  that  are  in  sight  ? 

Maj.  Van  Nostrand.  Yes,  sir;  to  make  them  available  for  use. 
This  includes  storage  and  conservation  of  the  fields, 

TOTAL  SUPPLY  OF  HELIUM. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Can  you  give  us  some  estimate  of  what  the  total 
supply  in  sight  is  ? 

Ma].  Van  Nostrand.  There  is  something  over  75,000,000  cubic  feet 
of  gas — that  is,  natural  gas — available  from  which  to  have  helium 
extracted. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  on  that  you  expect  to  get  seven-eighths  of  1 
percent? 

Maj.  Van  Xostrand.  Which  will  give  us  about  750,000,000  cubic 
feet  of  helium. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  else  do  you  want  to  take  up.  General  ? 

Col.  Fuller.  Coming  back  to  that  item  of  training  and  operation. 
Col.  Fechet  covers  $2,220,000.  In  the  $9,000,000,  the  supply  group, 
including  Col.  Bane,  covers  $7,200,000,  and  $2,200,000  is  covered  by 
Col.  Fechet, 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  will  be  for  the  training  of  officers  and  enlisted 
men  in  the  schools  ? 

Col.  Fuller.  Yes,  sir ;  in  schools  and  at  fields. 

Mr.  Anthony.  We  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  Col.  Fechet. 

TRAINING  and  OPERATIONS,  AIR  SERVICE. 

STATEHEHT  OF  COL.  J.  E.  FECHET,  CHIEF  TBAINING  AHD 

OPESATIOirS  SCHOOL. 

CIVILIAN   E3IPL0YEES. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  much  are  vou  asking  for  in  this  bill  for 
training:  and  operations  in  the  Air  Ser^Hice  ? 

Col.  S'echet.  For  civilian  employees,  $2,220,770. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  much  have  you  expended  or  will  you  expen^l 
during  the  present  fiscal  year  for  that  purpose? 

Col.  Fechet.  About  the  same  amount.  We  are  just  asking  to  carry 
on  the  specialists  who  are  necessary  for  the  maintenan<*e  of  the 

E lanes  and  engines  and  other  activities  for  which  we  have  not  quali- 
ed  enlisted  men. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  training  purposes! 

CoL  Fechet.  And  for  the  operation  of  some  of  our  servicrf  equip- 
ment. 

Mr.  Anthony.  As  well. 

Col.  Fechet.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Will  you  tell  us  something  of  the  scope  of  that 
work,  where  the  training  institutions  are  located,  and  the  number 
of  men  required  at  each  ? 
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Col.  Fechbt.  Yes,  sir;  the  total  of  these  men  in  the  training  and 
operations  group  is  1,495. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Civilians  ? 

Col.  Fechet.  Yes,  sir ;  civilians. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  classes  of  men  are  they  ? 

Col.  Fechet.  Aero  engineers,  blacksmiths,  cabinetmakers,  expert 
carpenters,  chemists,  clerks,  draftsmen,  electricians,  ordinary  engi- 
neers— that  is  engineers  not  embraced  in  the  aero  engineers — machm- 
L^ts,  mechanicians — machinists  are  men  who  handle  machine  tools. 
Mechanicians  are  men  who  work  on  airplanes  and  aero  engines. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Wliy  do  you  have  to  have  engineers  and  chemists  at 
training  camps? 

Col.  Fechet.  The  aero  engineers  are  extremely  necessary,  because 
they  are  the  only  people  who  are  really  qualified  to  pass  on  the  tech- 
nical line-up  of  airplanes  and  engines.  The  difference,  of  course,  be- 
tween the  handling  of  an  airplane  and  an  automobile  consists  in  the 
place  where  you  use  it.  If  something  goes  wrong  with  the  auto- 
mobile on  the  road,  you  are  fairly  well  placed.  But  if  something 
2oes  wrong  with  your  equipment  while  you  are  in  the  air,  you  are  in 
a  bad  fix.    You  can  not  get  out  and  fix  it. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Has  not  the  airplane  reached  a  stage  of  perfection 
<o  that  if  anything  goes  wrong  with  the  plane  which  is  being  used  for 
training  that  the  officers  in  charge  can  tell  what  the  matter  with  the 
plane  is  and  what  should  be  done  with  it  ? 

( 'ol.  Fechet.  Yes ;  to  a  certain  extent,  Mr.  Anthony,  but  this  trou- 
ble develops,  I  might  say,  ninety-nine  times  out  of  one  hundred  in  the 
air,  and  no  one  knows  what  the  matter  is.  It  does  not  do  any  good, 
l)eoause  you  can  not  get  out  and  fix  it.    You  have  to  come  down. 

Mr.  Anthony.  After  the  machine  comes  down,  have  you  not  suffi- 
cient officers  to  tell  what  is  the  matter  with  the  machine? 

Col.  Fechet.  Yes,  sir;  but  what  we  want  is  these  experts  on  the 
ground  to  tell  what  is  liable  to  happen  if  we  go  up,  because  after 
yon  come  down,  unless  you  have  a  good  landing  held,  there  is  nothing 
left  to  fix. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  these  aero  engineers  and  chemists  used  for  in- 
struction purposes  or  to  care  for  the  problems  arising  out  of  the  use 
of  the  machines? 

Col.  Fechet.  We  use  them  for  both.  We  have  a  heavy  percentage 
of  our  civilians  at  the  Air  Service  mechanics  school,  at  Kelly  Field. 
For  instance,  in  the  instructors  we  have  189  civilians. 

Mr.  Anthony:  At  Kelly  Field  ? 

Col.  Fechet.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  All  civilians? 

Col.  Fechet.  Yes,  sir;  part  of  Kelly  Field  which  we  used  to  call 
Kelly  Field  No.  1  is  the  Air  Service  mechanics  scljiool,  in  which  we 
train  as  many  as  possible  of  the  recruits  we  get  as  mechanics. 

NUMBER  OF  ENLISTED  MEN  IK  THE  AIR  SERVICE. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  enlisted  men  have  you  in  the  air  forces 
to-day! 

CoL  Feohett.  About  9,000. 

Mr.  Anthont.  How  many  of  those  men  are  in  the  mechanics' 
school? 
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Col.  Fechet.  I  think  about  five  or  six  hundred. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Five  or  six  hundred? 

Col.  Fechet.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  So  that  you  are  asking  for  189  civilian  instructor^ 
to  train  five  or  six  hundred  men? 

Col.  Fechet.  These  courses  average  between  three  and  four 
months.  We  expect  to  put  every  recruit  that  we  get  through  that 
school. 

Col.  Fuller.  We  have  had  a  thousand  there  at  one  time.  That  is 
the  plan  for  the  fiscal  year  1922. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Why  have  you  not  a  larger  proportion  of  the  en- 
listed forces  under  instruction  ? 

Col.  Fechet.  The  air  service  has  been  practically  wrecked  in  the 
Eighth  Corps  Area  to  maintain  students  at  that  school  in  order  to 
improve  the  efficiency  of  the  enlisted  men.  We  have  not  the  enlisted 
men. 

number  of  schools. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  enlisted  men's  schools  have  you  for 
training  mechanics? 

Col.  Fechet.  Just  the  one. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  other  schools  are  there  now  in  operation 
besides  the  one  at  Kelly  Field. 

Col.  Fechet.  That  is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  my  department. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  m  other  branches  for  enlisted  men? 
You'  have  one  enlisted  men's  school  ? 

Col.  FuLLEli.  There  is  a  radio  school.  There  will  be,  speaking  of 
1922  program,  50  enlisted  men  maintained  there,  and  there  is  in  the 
supply  group  a  stockkeepers'  school,  teaching  them  what  this  mate- 
rial is,  that  IS  the  thousands  of  parts  of  material.  There  will  he  not 
over  60  there.  In  the  photographic  school  at  Langley  for  enliste<l 
men  there  will  be  51.  AH  the  rest  of  these  heavier-than-air  enlisted 
men  of  the  air  service  are  to  be  trained  in  this  school,  and  the  esti- 
mates are  based  upon  the  proposition  of  having  approximately  1,(«^J 
at  a  time,  and  feeding  them  through  constants.  And  perhaps  you 
will  recall,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  very  extensive  discussion  last  year  as 
to  the  number  of  instructors  to  the  number  of  students,  where  it  wr«- 
explained  that  this  work  is  not  classroom  work.  It  is  work  where 
the  instructors  work  at  a  bench  or  machine  with  a  few  men  around 
them.  Now,  during  the  war  we  found  that  four  or  five  men  wcn» 
the  best  number  for  an  instructor,  but  we  are  increasing  this  num- 
ber slightly. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Does  this  appropriation  also  talce  care  of  your 
schools  for  the  instruction  of  commissioned  officers  as  well? 

Col.  Fechkt.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  of  them  are  you  maintaining? 

Col.  Fn-LER.  Eleven,  all  tohl. 

Col.  Fechet.  Eleven,  all  told,  of  various  classes.  Of  course,  they 
are  not  all  in  my  department. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  those  schools  schools  in  the  sense  that  the 
other  branches  of  the  service  have  schools,  or  are  they  just  schools  tor 
your  fliers? 

Col.  Fechet.  We  have  both  kinds.  We  have  a  technical  school  at 
Langley  Field  which  trains  for  entrance  to  Leavenworth  for  Air 
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Service  officers.  Now,  our  primary  training  schools  where  we  teach 
them  nothing  but  the  beginning  of  flying,  are  maintained  at  other 
places. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  you  call  primary  training  schools  are  for 
training.  That  is  the  purpose  for  which  the  schools  are  organized, 
but  in  addition  to  that  what  I  want  to  get  at  is,  have  you  service 
schools  for  the  training  of  commissioned  officers  ? 

Col.  Fechet.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  a  field  officers'  school  at  Langley 
Field  which  is  for  the  tactical  training  of  officers. 

Col.  Fuller.  Our  bombardment  school  corresponds  to  the  Artillery 
schools,  the  pursuit  school  corresponds  to  another  arm  of  the  service, 
and  the  attack  to  another,  so  that  really  there  are  combined  in  the 
Air  Ser\nce  what  corresponds  to  the  special  school  of  three  or  four 
arms  of  the  Armv  combined,  each  having  its  specialty,  just  as  the 
Infantry  has,  or  the  Cavalry,  6r  the  Artillery. 

Mr.  Anthont.  Now,  could  you  put  into  the  record  the  place  where 
this  work  is  carried  on,  and  what  the  work  is,  and  what  it  is  cost- 
ing us? 

Col.  Fuller.  Yes^  sir. 

{Xote. — ^A  consolidated  statement  will  be  put  in  the  record  for  all 
civilian  employees.) 

Mr.  Anthony.  Out  of  the  appropriation  that  you  are  asking  for. 

Col.  Fechet.  I  have  that  here  now. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Did  you  find  that  it  was  necessary  to  expend  that 
amount  of  money  during  the  past  year  to  get  results  ? 

Col.  Fechet.  Yes,  sir.  We  find  that  this  work  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  make  flying  safe  and  as  economical  as  possible.  It  is  neces- 
sarv  to  hire  these  men,  because  we  can  not  train  enlisted  men  in  the 
short  time  we  have  them.  We  could  not  produce  enough  experts. 
^Ve  take  a  man  in  his  first  year  and  give  him  three  years'  traming 
and  he  will  come  out  a  good  man,  but  he  will  not  stay  with  us. 

Mr.  Anthony.  After  three  years'  training? 

Col.  Fechet.  There  are  some  enlisted  men  in  the  Army  that  are 
<*ompetent  to  fill  these  positions,  but  they  are  men  that  have  had  con- 
siderable service  in  the  Army,  going  into  the  Air  Service  in  1916 
from  other  branches,  and  they  are  staying  with  us  because  of  the 
benefits  they  expect  in  their  old  age  due  to  retired  pay.  The  young 
men  will  not  stay  with  us. 

Mr.  Anthony.  If  it  takes  three  years  to  train  enlisted  men,  you 
are  in  bad  shape 

Col.  Fechet.  We  are  in  bad  shape  on  account  of  the  fact  that  you 
can  not  train  a  high-grade  average  man  with  no  previous  mechanical 
training  in  three  years  to  the  point  where  he  is  an  expert  aero 
mechanician. 

Mr.  Anthony.  So  far  as  the  one-year  enlistments  are  concerned, 
5-0  far  as  the  Air  Service  is  concerned,  they  are  of  little  value. 

Col.  Fechet.  The  one-year  enlistment  is  of  absolutely  no  value  to 
^he  Air  Service,  so  far  as  I  can  see.  If  we  send  one-year  men  to  our 
^hool,  it  takes  four  months  to  put  them  through.  We  miss  the  man 
in  his  organization  for  four  months,  and  we  can  figure  30  days  more 
for  his  going  and  coming  and  getting  settled  on  his  new  work, 
^^hich  makes  it  practically  five  months'  work  lost,  and  we  can  not 
afford  to  do  it,  as  his  remaining  term  is  only  about  six  months. 
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NECESSITY  FOR  RETAINING  CIVILIAN  £MPIX)YE£S. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  notice  that  at  various  air  fields  there  are  several 
enlisted  men  that  go  out  attached  to  each  man  that  turns  the  pro- 
pellor,  etc.  Are  those  men  trained  mechanics  before  you  permit 
them  to  do  that  work? 

Col.  Fechet.  They  are  partially  trained.  Those  are  what  we  call 
crews.  The  crew  chief  must  be  quite  expert.  He  must  know  when 
he  starts  the  machine  whether  the  engine  is  in  good  shape.  He  has 
to  be  familiar  enough  with  the  rigging  of  aeroplanes  so  that  he  can 
make  the  most  minute  inspection,  which  is  required  before  the  aero- 
plane is  allowed  to  go  into  the  air,  and  know  whether  a  machine  is 
reasonably  safe. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Does  the  flying  oflicer  depend  upon  the  enlisted 
crew  to  put  the  aeroplane  in  proper  condition  for  flying  before  it  ii* 
brought  out  onto  the  field? 

Col.  Fechet.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  then  he  makes  an  inspection  of  the  machine 
before  it  is  flown  ? 

Col.  Fechet.  If  any  officer  goes  into  a  machine  without  havinp 
previously  gone  over  it,  he  has  violated  his  orders. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Then  these  trained  mechanics  are  used  most  largely 
in  the  repair  of  ships  ? 

Col.  Fechet.  And  the  testing  in  hangars  by  crew  chiefs.  Some 
of  them  are  used  on  instruments.  We  can  not  train  in  the  Air  Serv- 
ice an  all-around  mechanic — we  can  not  produce  a  mechanic  who  can 
handle  everything  on  the  airplane — because  the  time  is  not  sufficient. 
You  can  not  make  a  man,  in  other  words,  a  sufficiently  good  exi>ert 
on  carburetors,  on  ignition,  on  plane-engine  work,  on  rigging,  mi 
that  he  is  thoroughly  reliable  on  all  of  them.  We  have  to  nave 
special  men  for  carburetors,  special  men  for  ignition,  special  men  for 
engines,  and  special  men  for  rigg^ing. 

Sir.  Anthony.  Is  there  anythmg  more  difficult  about  the  carbure- 
tion  and  about  the  electrical  connections  of  an  airplane  than  of  aii 
automobile  ? 

Col.  Fechet.  Absolutely ;  yes,  sir.  ^ 

Mr.  Anthony.  It  has  tne  same  principle  in  it? 

Col.  Fechet.  It  has  the  same  principle,  but  it  is  the  difference  be- 
tween an  Ingersoll  watch  and  a  Swiss  repeater.  Nobody  would  p» 
into  the  air  with  a  Ford  engine. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  reason  I  ask  all  these  questions  is  that  the 
progress  of  the  Air  Service  seems  to  be  largely  in  the  hands  of  the 
civilian  employees  so  far  as  its  practical  wondng  is  concerned. 

Col.  Fechet.  I  think  if  you  vnll  let  me  explain  one  little  point 

AVERAGE  SALARY  OF  CIVILIAN  EMPLOYEE. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  what  we  would  like  to  do  is  to  get  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  commissioned  and  enlisted  personnel. 

Col.  Fechet.  I  see  your  point,  and  it  would  please  me  very  much 
indeed  if  these  men  were  all  officers  and  enlisted  men;  if  you  will 
notice  the  average  salary  in  my  activity  is  $1,492  for  civilians. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Among  vour  civilian  employees? 

Col.  Fechet.  Yes.  Of  course  we  have  some  men  that  are  paid 
higher  salaries  and  some  that  are  paid  less,  but  the  average  is  $1,492. 
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which  is  a  very  low  figure  compared  to  the  maintenance  of  the  aver- 
age enlisted  man,  counted  by  grades.    We  have  enlisted  men  whose 
pay  runs  up  almost  to  $250  per  month,  besides  which  they  have  a  . 
lot  of  emoluments. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Enlisted  men? 

C!ol.  Fechet.  Yes,  sir;  specialists. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  rank? 

Col.  Fechet.  Master  sergeants  flying  status. 

Mr.  Anthony.  At  that  price  do  you  get  sufficient  men  to  fill  those 
places? 

Col.  Fechet.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Do  you  find  that  in  recent  weeks  you  have  better 
success  in  getting  them  ? 

CoL  Fechet.  We  are  getting  more  men,  but  the  class  of  men  that 
we  are  getting  now  are  not  good  enough  to  rate  as  master  sergeants. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  the  Air  Service  allowed  to  recruit  its  own  men 
or  do  you  have  to  take  men  over  from  the  general  recruitings? 

Col."^  Fechet.  We  get  our  men  from  the  pool.  We  are  allowed  to 
go  out,  of  course,  and  issue  propaganda,  and  the  man  is  allowed  to 
apply  for  the  Air  Service. 

ENLISTED    men    BECOME    CIVILIAN    EMPLOYEES. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  enlist  men  at  the  various  air  stations  ? 

Col.  Fechet.  Yes;  we  are  allowed  to  do  that.  One  point  that  I 
believe  has  not  been  brought  out  before  the  committee  is  the  fact 
that  we  have  a  lot  of  enlisted  men  who  voluntarily,  at  the  end  of  three 
years,  refuse  to  go  on  serving  with  us  as  soldiers,  but  they  will  accept 
a  position  as  a  civilian  at  considerable  less  actual  return.  One  reason 
is  that  it  is  very  hard  to  show  the  man,  of  the  type  of  man  that  is 
enlisted  in  the  Anny,  that  his  emoluments  are  worth  money  to  him. 
He  does  not  handle  the  actual  cash.  You  who  have  been  dealing  with 
military  matters  know  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  put  that  idea 
across  Vith  the  average  young  man  in  this  country.  Because  he 
gets  only  $30  cash  from  the  Government  he  thinks  he  is  better  off 
outside  at  $75. 

Mr.  Anthony.  When  he  is  actually  getting  more  in  the  service  ? 

Col.  Fechet.  Absolutely.  Another  tning  is  that  they  can  stabilize 
their  Uves  as  civilians.  A  soldier  is  jerked  from  one  place  to  another, 
without  any  chance  to  dictate  where  he  is  going  to  go.  A  lot  of  these 
men  are  fairly  high-grade  men.  They  are  men  of  considerable  intel- 
ligence and  we  develop  them  to  a  point  where  they  are  pretty  good 
mechanics.  Now,  they  do  not  have  to  move  if  they  are  civilians. 
For  instance,  at  the  A.  S.  M.  S.  there  are  civilian  instructors.  There 
they  can  establish  themselves,  start  buying  homes  on  the  installment 
plan.  It  gives  them  an  incentive  to  save  money,  it  stabilizes  them, 
thev  can  have  a  family,  and  in  that  way  they  are  better  off  than  the 
enlisted  men,  who  are  getting  more  money.  They  will  not  stay  for 
more  money. 

FLYING  CADETS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  flying  cadets  in  the  service  taken  into  the 
i?chools? 
Col.  Fechet.  Yes,  sir. 

ilr.  Anthony.  How  many  flying  cadets  have  you  ? 
Col.  Fechet.  The  appropriation  is  based  on  1 250. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  flying  cadets  have  you  actually? 

Col.  Fechet.  Two  hundred  and  fifty-eight.  They  do  not  go  to  tliis 
A.  S.  M,  S. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  that? 

Col.  Fechet.  The  Air  Service  Mechanics'  School,  where  we  train 
enlisted  mechanics. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Where  do  you  fly  cadets  ? 

Col.  Fechet.  At  Carlstrom  and  March  Fields.  We  have  two  fields 
where  they  get  their  primary  training. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Where  do  you  get  these  250  flying  cadets  from  ? 
They  are  enlisted  men,  are  they  not  ? 

Col.  Fuller.  They  were  enlisted  very  largely  because  they  were 
told  they  would  be  taught  to  fly. 

Gen.  Menoher.  They  are  included  in  our  16,000. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  will  also  take  from  among  the  most  apt  of  the 
enlisted  those  to  go  into  this  class  of  flying  cadets? 

Col.  Fechet.  les,  sir. 

Col.  Fuller.  I  would  like  to  state  also,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  will 
insert  in  the  record  the  number  that  we  have  of  the  higher  grade  of 
noncommissioned  officers.  We  have  only  192,  for  instance,  of  the 
number  authorized.    I  will  insert  the  number  of  the  others. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Statement  shoicing  number  of  staff  sergenntH,  technical  and  first  sergeanix,  and 
master  sergeants  fwtr  authorized  for  the  Air  Service  and  the  number  in  satd 
grades  now  assigned  to  the  Air  Service. 


Xumber  authorized. 
Number  assignerl . . . 


Master 
sergeants. 


25M 

193 


Tochnical 

and  first 

senreants. 


stAir 


ilr.  Anthony.  Will  you  put  in  the  record  and  classify  the  civilinn 
employees? 

Col.  Fechet.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  particularly  the  number  of  aeronautical  en- 
gineers, chemists,  etc. 

Col.  Fechet.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  this  division  of  medical  research  ronnecte<l  \%ifh 
the  schools? 

Col.  Fi  LLER.  Col.  Truby  is  here. 

Mr.  Anth(»ny.  (fo  ahead.  Colonel,  with  the  other  information  that 
you  want  to  give. 

MECH.\NlrS. 

(^ol.  FECHi-rr.  As  long  as  this  question  is  going  to  come  up  year 
after  year  I  would  like  to  invite  your  attention  to  the  fact  thatthK 
is  not  anything  special  for  this  year.  It  is  going  on  year  after  v«»ar. 
If  you  are  going  to  have  an  efficient  Air  Service,  we  have  to  lia\.» 
this  type  of  mechanics.  If  we  could  get  me<-luinics  from  the  Pai'kar.i 
factory  we  would  have  to  give  theiu  a  course  in  training.  Their 
work  is  so  rough  that  we  can  not  use  it.  I  would  like  to  tell  y«iu 
what  they  do  with  automobile  engines.  They  will  set  them  up  w., 
tight  that  they  have  to  use  a  truck  to  pull  them  when  they  want  to 
start  the  engines.    Our  engines  have  to  lie  ready  when  they  come  <\it 
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the  stocks,  without  any  binding,  because  to  run  them  fast  when  tight 
will  burn  them  up.  Our  engines,  as  I  pointed  out  before,  is  the  dif- 
ference between  an  Ingersoll  watch  and  a  Swiss  repeater.  Our  stuff 
lias  to  fit  and  fit  full  speed  from  the  time  it  is  set  up.  You  may  have 
an  automobile  engine  of  the  finest  kind  and  set  it  up  so  tight  that 
you  have  to  hitch  a  truck  to  it  to  start  it,  and  if  you  do  not  run  it 
t(X>  fast  you  will  not  hurt  it.  But  if  our  engine  were  as  tight  as  that 
it  would  ruin  it  to  run  it  fast. 

Mr.  Anthont.  Why  is  it  that  when  you  see  an  airplane  in  opera- 
tion you  see  not  only  a  pilot  and  a  flyer,  but  two  mechanics,  whereas 
in  a  civilian  machine  you  will  see  a  pilot  and  one  mechanic. 

Col.  Feohet.  Do  you  want  to  fly  in  the  one  that  has  only  the  one 
mechanic  ? 

Mr.  Antbcont.  I  do  not  want  to  fly  in  either. 

Col.  FECHirr.  I  do  not  want  any  of  that.  I  want  to  take  risks  only 
in  stuff  that  is  taken  care  of.  These  people,  in  my  opinion,  should 
be  prevented  by  law  from  operating.  They  are  a  most  serious  men- 
ace. The  men  with  blackjacks  that  we  are  reading  about  are  no 
more  dangerous  than  they  are. 

5fr.  Anthony.  But  at  the  country  fairs  we  see  the  civilian  flyers 
taking  up  hundreds  of  people. 

Col.  Fechet.  They  do.  They  do  not  fly,  of  course  the  dangerous 
lii^h-speed  stuff  that  we  do.    They  use  what  we  call  "  Jennies." 

Mr.  Anthont.  What  is  that? 

Col.  Fechet.  Training  planes:  where  they  make  from  50  to  60 
miles  an  hour.  They  seldom  make  over  that.  It  is  play  alongside 
of  what  we  do.  We  are  trying  to  develop  an  instrument  of  war,  not 
'^jHiething  that  will  get  around  and  fly  15  or  20  minutes.  They  do 
not  go  any  place  except  where  they  can  land  by  gliding.  They  charge 
^1  or  $2  a  minute,  so  they  do  not  want  to  go  very  far  awieiy.  They 
are  within  gliding  distance  of  the  landing  field  practically  all  the 
time. 

Mr.  Anthont.  In  reading  the  record  of  the  last  year  or  two,  I  see 
that  it  was  stated  that  in  six  months  you  could  probably  train  enough 
mechanics  among  the  enlisted  men  for  the  service  so  that  you  would 
hare  material  for  mechanics.  It  is  now  stated  that  you  have  not  been 
able  to  get  a  large  product  of  mechanics  in  your  schools. 

Col.  Fechet.  No,  sir;  we  can  not  train  them  in  six  months  any- 
where. We  make  helpers  out  of  them.  It  is  a  long,  tedious  process 
to  develop  an  airplane  mechanic.  We  do  not  even  hope  to  develop 
that  class  of  men  in  the  time  that  we  have  these  men. 

Mr.  Anthont.  So  that  you  are  asking  approximately  the  same 
amount  for  the  next  fiscal  year  that  you  are  using  for  this  fiscal 
year? 

CoL  Fechet.  I  think  so,  when  due  consideration  is  given  the  fact 
that  this  year  we  operate  fewer  schools  wi£h  fewer  men  each  than 
^e  will  in  fiscal  year  1922. 

FLYING  RESERVE  OFFICERS. 

(See  p.  312.) 

Col.  Fuixjer.  There  is  an  item,  Mr.  Chairman,  added  this  year  of 
8394,000,  under  this  $2,200,000,  for  the  flying  reserve  officers  at  these 
15  places  that  I  spoke  of. 

27478—21 20 
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Mr.  Anthony.  How  much  did  you  expend  this  year  for  naval  n 
serve  officers  to  fly  ? 

C!ol.  Fechet.  There  is  no  way  of  telling  that.  We  flew  even-on 
that  would  come. 

Mr.  Anthony.  With  the  equipment  you  had  on  hand  ? 

Col.  Fechet.  We  would  fly  them  in  our  regular  fields.  Of  coura 
we  are  asking  for  money  to  use  where  they  can  not  do  that,  on  a< 
count  of  the  expense. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  long  do  you  require  a  reserve  officer  to  fly  i 
he  reports  for  duty  at  one  of  these  fields  that  you  have? 

Col.  Fechet.  There  is  no  fixed  time.    If  he  has  been  off  flying 
long  time,  we  give  him  dual  instruction,  send  him  up  with  a  con 
petent  pilot,  and  he  flies  sufficient  time  until  the  competent  instrui^tc 
says  he  can  fly  solo.    It  may  be  two  minutes  with  one  man  and  ma 
be  two  hours  with  another. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  reserve  officers  have  reported  for  ii 
struction  and  practice  this  year? 

Col.  Fechet.  I  have  not  those  figures. 

Mr.  Anthony.  So  that  it  is  problematical,  the  number  you  have  i 
training? 

Col.  Fechet.  We  have  a  great  many  inquiries  from  people  thi 
are  too  far  away.  We  train  a  great  many  in  the  fields  in  Texa^  U 
cause  there  are  a  large  number  of  ex-air  service  officers  in  Texas,  an 
we  fly  a  great  many. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  establish  ii*- 
schools  to  permit  these  officers  to  fly  ? 

Col.  Fechet.  We  are  not  asking  for  schools.  This  is  in  conncN 
tion  with  the  landing  fields  that  are  mentioned. 

Mr.  Anthony.  But  with  your  present  facilities  you  could  penu 
a  great  many  of  these  reserve  officers  to  get  their  training  next  yeai 

Col.  FEcmsT,  We  can  not  get  them  there. 

CoL  Fuller.  Xo,  sir.     One  place  where  we  got  quite  a  nuniln'r  wi 
down  at  Love  Field,  where  a  considerable  number  had  gone  down  < 
account  of  a  strike  in  the  oil  wells,  but  that  was  merely  temporal 
and  incidental.    The  place  we  have  got  to  go  to  get  reser^'e  offii-e 
to  fly  is  where  they  are  located.    That  map,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  *r, 
you  a  very  good  idea  of  it.    There  are  approximately  *2r>0  to  3*  n  » 
and  around  Boston  with  no  facilities  whatever  to  fly.    There  an*  a 
proximately  250  to  275  around  New  York.    Now  there  we  pn>p«i 
to  take  care  of  them  at  Mitchel  Field.    There  is  a  large  numlnT 
Philadelphia,  with  no  field.    We  have  been  trying  to  take  cmre 
Baltimore  from  Boiling  Field  here  by  sending  planes  over  thv 
every  week. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Colonel,  at  this  time  when  the  Government  ha?  li 
any  too  much  money  to  spend,  would  it  not  be  niore  feasible  sini| 
to  use  the  facilities  that  we  have  for  the  training  of  such  offio 
rather  than  to  increase  them  i 

Col.  Fri-LER.  This  must  be  considered  in  an  entirely  diffen^ 
liffht.  These  reserve  officers  of  whom  we  speak  are  the  war-tmir.- 
officers  and  who  are  bv  all  means  the  greatest  asset  that  is  left  out 
the  war,  but  thev  will  remain  as  an  asset  only  by  giving  them  <»*> 
sional  flying.  We  must  take  this  flying  to  tliem«  where  they  live 
large  numbers.  Of  course,  we  will  use  established  facilities,  a<  i 
MB  18  practicable. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  Is  it  proposed  to  pay  the  transportation  of  those 
officers  to  and  from  the  fiela  ? 

Col.  Fuller.  No,  sir ;  not  in  this  item  that  we  speak  of  at  all.  This 
is  the  occasional  flying  that  they  must  have  throughout  the  year. 
The  War  Department  would  have  a  general  program  in  which  the 
Air  Service  would  fit  wherein  reserve  officers  do  have  a  15  days^ 
period  of  training  with  tactical  units,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  ^But 
this  is  the  sole  proposition  of  maintaining  as  effective  as  possible  this 
force  of  5,300  reserve  officers  that  we  have  got.  It  is  separate  en- 
tirely from  the  idea  of  building  up  a  war  reserve.  It  is  for  the 
reserve  we  now  have.  It  is  the  wisest  expenditure.  There  is  not  an 
expenditure  in  the  whole  appropriation  that  is  better. 

Mr.  Anthony.  If  I  am  not  incorrectly  informed,  the  other  branches 
of  the  Army  give  training  to  reserve  officers  that  apply  to  those 
branches,  notifying  them  at  certain  times  of  the  year  that  if  they 
will  report  to  such  and  such  a  place  where  they  are  equipped  to  give 
them  training,  that  it  will  be  given. 

Col.  FuLLEK.  That  can  be  done  witt  Cavalry,  Infantry,  and  Ar- 
tillery. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Why  can  not  that  be  done  in  the  Air  Service  ? 

Col.  Fuller.  This  is  the  difference:  These  people  will  remain 
flyers  only  by  flying  occasionally  throughout  the  year. 

Mr.  Anthony.  But  why  can  not  you  give  them  that  training  when 
they  report  at  such  places  as  you  indicate  that  you  will  take  care  of 
them? 

Col.  Fuller.  We  want  to  get  them  to  these  improvised  fields  once 
or  twice  a  month  and  give  them  flying  there.  The  transportation 
now  would  be  enormous  if  we  were  to  send  them  frequently  to  the 
few  fields  we  now  have. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Here  is  the  idea :  You  already  have  a  large  equip- 
ment of  flying  fields  over  the  country.  Do  you  propose  to  add  to 
them  simply  for  the  purpose  of  training  these  reserve  officers?  It 
seems  to  me  that  you  can  readily  use  the  field  equipment  that  you 
now  have. 

Col.  Fuller.  Following  your  idea  exactly,  at  6  of  the  13  of  these 
places  we  take  care  of  them  by  established  facilities.  At  8  of  the 
places  we  expect  to  get  the  land  and  put  up  hangars  and  shops  there 
and  machines. 

Mr.  Cramton.  You  say  you  have  the  land? 

Col.  Fuller.  As  explained  before,  we  expect 

Mr.  Cramton.  Without  expense  to  the  Government  ? 

Col.  FuLLEK.  Without  expense  to  the  Government.  Now,  in  New 
York  we  will  take  care  of  them  at  Mitchel  Field,  at  Detroit  at  Self- 
ridge  Field,  and  at  Boston  in  the  fortification  project.  There  is  a 
proposition  to  get  an  airdrome  in  the  seacoast-defense  project  at 
Bo!^n.  That  airdrome  would  serve  this  purpose  also.  So  on 
through.  The  expense  at  these  other  places  will  be  very  much  less 
than  establishing  a  field.  It  will  not  be  a  field  in  the  sense  that  we 
generally  speak  of  a  field. 

Mr.  Cramton.  What  is  this  item? 

CoL  Fuller.  The  whole  item  is  only  a  million  dollars  for  all  of 
these  places. 

Mr.  Cramton.  That  is,  the  equipment  of  these  eight  fields  at 
$1,000,000. 
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Col.  Fuller.  The  airdomes ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Take,  for  instance,  such  a  field  as  Selfridge.  What 
do  you  have  to  provide  there? 

Col.  Fuller.  We  think  that  Selfridge  Field  will  completelv  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  very  numerous  calls  from  war-trainea  flyers 
in  and  around  there. 

Mr.  Cramton.  That  is  included  in  the  eight? 

Col.  Fuller.  No,  sir.     No  additional  facilities  for  Detroit. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Colonel,  I  wish  you  would  put  in  the  record  a 
statement  of  the  manner  in  which  you  propose  to  spend  that  appro- 
priation. 

Col.  Feciiet.  I  have  it  here,  the  places  and  the  amount  for  each 
place,  the  class,  position,  and  the  number  of  men. 

Col.  Fuller.  We  will  put  in  a  complete  statement.  The  one  that 
Col.  Fechet  refers  to  is  only  for  his  group. 

(The  statement  follows:) 

AIR   SERVICE   E8TIifATKS   FOR   COXSTRITTION    OF   GAS   PLANTS,   HANGARS.    AND  BEPAll 
SHOPS    (MUNICIPAL  LANDING  FIELDS),  FISCAL  TEAS  1922. 

In  order  that  tlie  offlt'ers  of  the  Air  Service  Inactive  Reserve  may  ket»p  in 
training  it  is  necessary  that  fields  be  established  in  various  localities  and  situ- 
ated where  the  greatest  numbers  of  these  reserve  officers  may  take  advani»LV 
of  the  opjwrtunity  and  fly.  It  is  proposed  establishing  13  of  these  so-callM 
municipal  landinp  fields,  at  8  of  which  It  will  be  necessary  to  have  proi»»T 
facilities  for  the  care  of  (Jovernment  proi)erty  such  as  planes  and  equipnimr. 
A  careful  study  has  been  made  of  the  project,  and  the  equipment  for  each  "f 
these  8  proi)osed  fields  is  as  follows: 

Boston,  Mass. : 

1  wing  <H)ne,  with  proi>er  support  and  field  marker  T_-        $ir»0 

1  well  with  pump,  100-^Iion  tank 1,000 

1  buildinff  25  by  100  feet,  to  contain  the  field  offl(»e. 
lo<'kers,  meteorolof^ical  oflSce,  and  emergency  hos- 
pital, and  for  use  as  a  machine  shop,  supply  stor- 
age, and  workroom * 25,000 

1  oil  tank,  approximately  500  gullons.  with  pump 750 

1  oil  house,  10  feet  square 850 

1  gas  tank,   with  approximately   l,000-gall(m   capacity, 

with    pump 1,(X)0 

3  hangars,  steel,  size  06  by  12<>  feet,  with  8t«H»l  folding 

or  sliding  doors  and  cement  floors,  cost  of  each, 
135,000 la^ooo 

Total $133.  ::*^ 

Philadelphia,  Ta. : 

1  wing  cone,  with  proper  support  and  field  marker  T__-        $150 

1  well  with  pump,  lOO-gallon  tank 1.000 

1  building  25  by  KNI  fi*ot  to  ^-ontain  the  field  offitv.  lock- 
ers, meteorlogical  office,  and  emergency  ho8|>ital,  and 
for  use  as  a  machine  shop,  supply  storage,  and  work- 
room  25.000 

1  oil  tank,  approximately  500  gallons,  with  pump T.IO 

1  oil  house,  10  feet  square 850 

1  gas  tank,  with  approximately  1,000  gallons  capacity, 
with  pump 1,000 

4  hangars,  steel,  size  06  by  120  feet  with  steel  folding 
or  sliding  doors  and  cement  floors:  cost  of  each, 
$35.000.. 140.000 

Total IW,  T5( 
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Baltimore,  Md. : 

1  wing  cone,  with  proper  support  and  field  marker  T $150 

1  well  with  pump,  100-gallon  tank 1, 000 

1  building  25  by  100  feet  to  contain  the  field  office,  lock- 
ers, meteorlogical  office,  and  emergency  hospital,  and 
for  use  as  a  machine  shop,  supply,  storage,  and  work- 
room     25,000 

1  oil  tank,  approximately  500  gallons,  with  pump 750 

1  oil  house,  10  feet  square 850 

1  gas  tank  with  approximately  1,000  gallons  capacity, 

with  pump 1, 000 

3  hangars,  steel,  size  66  by  120  feet,  with  steel  folding 
or  sliding  doors  and  cement  floors;  cost  of  each, 
»35,000 105, 000 

Totel $133,750 

Chicago,  111. : 

1  wing  cone,  with  proper  support  and  field  marker  T $150 

1  well  with  pump,  100  gallon  tank 1,000 

1  building  25  by  100  feet,  to  contain  the  field  office, 
lockers,  meteorlogical  oflice,  and  emergency  hospital, 
and  for  use  as  a  machine  shop,  supply  storage,  and 

workroom 25, 000 

1  oil  tank,  approximately  500  gallons,  with  pump 750 

1  oil  house,  10  feet  square 850 

1  gas  tank,  with  approximately  1,000  gallons  capacity, 

with  pump 1,000 

3  hangers,  steel,  size  66  by  120  feet,  with  steel  folding 
or  sliding  doors  and  cement  floors,  cost  of  each, 
$35,000 105, 000 

Total 133,  750 

St.  Paul,  Minn. : 

1  wing  cone,  with  proper  support  and  field  marker  T 150 

1  well  with  pump,  100  gallon  tank 1, 000 

1  building  25  by  100  feet,  to  contain  the  field  office, 
lockers,  meteorlogical  office,  and  emergency  hospital, 
and  for  use  as  a  machine  shop,  supply  storage,  and 

workroom 25, 000 

1  oil  tank,  approximately  500  gallons,  with  pump 750 

1  oil  house,  10  feet  square 850 

1  ^as  tank,  with  approximately  1,000  gallons  capacity, 

with  pump . 1,000 

3  hangers,  steel,  size  66  by  120  feet,  with  steel  folding 
or  sliding  doors  and  cement  floors,  cost  of  each, 
ia5,O00 105,  000 

Total 133,  750 

^•enver,  Colo. : 

1  wing  cone,  with  proper  support  and  field  marker  T —  150 

1  well  with  pump,  100  gallon  tank 1,000 

1  bailding  25  by  100  feet,  to  contain  the  field  office, 

lockers,  meteorlogical  office,  and  emergency  hospital, 

and  for  use  as  a  machine  shop,  supply  storage,  and 

workroom 25, 000 

1  oil  tank,  approximately  500  gallons,  with  pump 750 

1  oil  house,  10  feet  square 850 

1  pas  tank,  with  approximately  1,000  gallons  capacity, 

with  pump 1»  000 

1  hanger,  steel,  size  66  by  120  feet,  with  steel  folding 

or  sliding  doors  and  cement  floors 35,000 

Total ^.750 
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Kansas  City: 

1  wing  cone,  with  proper  support  and  field  marker  T $150 

1  well  with  pump,  100  gallon  tank 1, 000 

1  building  25  by  100  feet,  to  contain  the  field  office, 
lockers,  meteorlogical  office,  and  emergency  hospital, 
and  for  use  as  a  machine  shop,  supply  storage,  and 

workroom 25,  000 

1  oil  tank,  approximately  500  gallons,  with  pump 750 

1  oil  house,  10  feet  square 850 

1  gas  tank,  with  approximately  1,000  gallons  capacity, 

with  pump 1,000 

2  hangers,  steel,  size  66  by  120  feet,  with  steel  folding 
or  sliding  doors  and  cement  fioors,  cost  of  each, 
$35,000  70,000 

Total $08,750 

Seattle,  Wash. : 

1  wing  cone,  with  pror>er  support  and  field  marker  T $150 

1  well  with  pump,  100-gallon  tank 1, 000 

1  building  25  by  100  feet,  to  contain  the  field  office,  lock- 
ers, meteorlogical  office,  and  emergency  hospital,  and 
for   use   as   a   machine   shop,   supply,   storage,    and 

workroom 25, 000 

1  oil  tank,  approximately  500  gallons,  with  pump 750 

1  oil  house,  10  feet  square 850 

1  gas  tank  with  approximately  1,000  ballons  capacity, 
with  pump 1.000 

3  hangars,  steel,  size  66  by  120  feet,  with  steel  folding  or 
sliding  doors  and  cement  fioors,  cost  of  each,  $35,000..  105, 000 

Total 183.790 

Grand  total 1,000.000 

Oui$i4e  of  WaMhington — Field  Service^  itatement  of  civilian  employceM,  /f«cal 

year  1922, 


Activity. 


I  Num- 
I  berof 

-ployees 


FlWng  fields: 

•  Boiling  Field M 

rarlstrom  Field ,  36 

Crissev  Field 15 

KellyField SO 

Langley  Field 50 

Langley  Ra>  plan! M 

Tangle  V  helium 10 

Jiardiyield 3S 

MatherField 26 

Miller  Field 15 

Mitchel  Field 172 

Pont  Field 54 

Balloon  schools: 

Brooks 40 

Brooks  gas  plant  (6  months' 

operation) 7 

l^eellall U 

Omaha 131 

Omaha  gas  plant  (3  months' 

operation) 7 

RossField 22 

Air      Service      mechanics 

school.  Kelly  Field VA 

Bombardment  school.  El- 
lington Field 16 

Photo  school 4 


Salary. 


183,593 
48.050 
21,340 

106. 2M0  I 
73.700  I 
97,S62  ; 
20.700  ; 
50,040 
34.300 
21.340  ' 

234.A1)0 
74,075 

61,100  \ 

6.000  I 
IH.TOO 
240,146 

3.000 
35,940  i 

400,130 

I 

2J.31S 
5.400 
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IS 
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FLYING  RESER\'E  OFFICERS. 

(See  p.  305.) 

Mr.  Cramton.  Can  you  also  put  in  a  statement  showing  the  reserve 
officers,  the  number  that  has  shown  an  interest  in  this  sort  of  train- 
ing—the probable  number  that  would  report  for  training? 

Col.  Fuller.  It  would  be  rather  difficult  to  give  the  exact  number. 
The  number  that  has  shown  an  interest  is  numerous. 

Mr.  Cramton.  But  the  number  that  has  actually  reported  for 
training  in  the  current  year. 

Col.  Fuller.  Yes,  sir ;  we  will  show  that  so  far  as  we  have  data. 
We  have  not  been  prepared  to  show  that  during  the  reconstruction 
period  for  all  places.    The  personnel  officer  informs  me  as  follows : 

Check  made  at  Boiling  Field  shows  that  35  reserve  officers  have  taken  fliirhts 
at  Boiling  and  39  at  Baltimore,  making  a  total  of  74  in  the  Third  Corps  Areti. 
These  officers  average  three  flights  each.  Since  the  Third  Corps  Area  has  a  total 
of  413  reserve  pilots  so  commissioned,  it  is  proper  to  state  that  approximately 
20  per  cent  of  these  have  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  of  flying. 

To  date  this  office  has  issued  3,300  cards  to  reserve  pilots  and  it  is  reasonable 
to  assume  that  20  per  cent  of  these  have  reported  at  the  various  stations  for 
the  purpose  of  flying.  The  following  estimates  is  therefore  made  in  answer  to 
your  questions: 

Reported  at  stations 60D 

Total  number  of  flights  made 1,980 

Col.  LixcoLN.  We  have  an  identification  card  which  we  issue  to 
these  reserve  officers,  showing  that  the  man  is  a  rated  flyer  and  that 
he  is  physically  fit  to  fly,  and  of  the  5,300  who  are  flyers,  every 
one  of  them  has  written  in  asking  for  it  so  that  he  can  go  to  a  local 
field  or  such  field  as  he  might  be  able  to  reach  and  show  that  card 
and  take  the  flying.  Evervone  has  asked  for  that,  indicating  that 
they  desire  to  so  report,  jfow,  we  do  not  .know  whether  everyone 
that  has  written  has  had  a  chance  to  flv*  but  we  do  know  that  thov 
all  want  to  if  we  can  permit  them  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Cramton.  May  I  ask,  Colonel,  the  amount  of  training  that  a 
man  once  competent  to  flv  requires  to  keep  him  in  fair  training? 

Col.  FuixER.  That  is  largely 

Mr.  Cramtox.  By  fair  training  I  mean  such  training  that  in  an 
emergency  he  could  quickly  be  brought  into  shape. 

Col.  Fuller.  There  is  consideralile  difference  of  opinion  in  tlu- 
advisory  boar<l,  where  the  matter  has  been  discussed  a  great  deal, 
and  the  opinion  of  a  great  many  of  the  flying  officers  who  have  had 
contact  with  these  reserve  officers  has  l)een  obtained.  The  cons«»n>u^ 
of  their  opinion  is  that  those  reserve  officers  should  fly  at  least  twiiv 
a  month. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Now,  that  perhaps  would  be  required  to  keep  him 
up  in  the  best  of  training.  m\t  in  order  to  keep  him  fairly  in  train- 
ing  so  that  in  event  of  an  emergencv  he  could  be  given  some  intensi\r 
training  and  in  a  short  period  be  brought  into  the  best  condition  it 
would  not  require  training  twice  a  month  to  accomplish  that, 
would  it? 

Col.  FrLLER.  I  should  have  added  that  this  opinion  is  baird  on 
the  proposition  of  ffiving  them  an  intensive  course  immediately 
before  being  required  to  meet  the  requirements  of  active  service  in 
time  of  war. 
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Maj.  HicKAM.  We  have  decided  that  a  man  should  have  10  land- 
ings a  month.  The  danger  of  a  man  killing  himself  is  considerable 
if  he  is  untrained.  We  have  set  10  landings  a  month  as  a  minimum. 
I  will  not  fly  without  without  an  instructor  if  I  can  not  get  10  flights 
a  month. 

Mr.  Cramton.  In  that  event  we  might  as  well  forget  the  building 
up  of  a  reserve  force  in  the  Air  Service,  because  that  is  beyond  the 
possibility — ^to  give  10  flights  a  month. 

Maj.  HicKAM.  It  takes  only  a  half  an  hour,  sir.  The  length  of 
the  flight  is  not  as  important  as  the  landing  and  take  off.  That  is 
where  practice  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Yes ;  but  it  takes  some  time  to  get  to  the  field  unless 
you  fly  to  the  field  with  a  machine  and  a  staff  of  mechanics. 

Col!  Fechet.  Each  one  should  have  a  field  where  he  could  go.  I 
do  not  mean  each  individual  man  should  have  an  individual  field. 

Mr.  Cramton.  You  see  the  strength  of  any  service  in  the  country 
is  to  build  up  an  effective  reserve  that  could  be  quickly  called  in  an 
emergency. 

Col.  FuLUER.  Particularly  so  in  the  Air  Service. 

Mr.  Cramton.  If  it  is  really  true  that  a  man  can  not  be  kept  in 
training  with  less  than  10  flights  a  month,  I  say  again  you  might 
just  as  well  forget  having  a  reserve  service  in  the  air,  because  for  the 
^eat  body  of  your  reserve  ofiicers  you  can  not  provide  them  with 
10  flights  a  month. 

Col.  Fechet.  We  can ;  yes,  sir. 

Col.  Fuller.  I  would  like  to  make  this  point,  to  reiterate  what  I 
said  before^  that  this  matter  has  been  studied  by  the  advisory  board, 
and  the  opinion  of  a  great  many  officers  has  been  had  in  the  matter, 
appreciatmg  the  fact  that  this  is  the  only  way  that  the  United  States 
will  ever  be  prepared  to  carry  on  aerial  warfare,  we  have  taken  as 
a  consensus  of  opinion  that  flying  twice  a  month  will  maintain  their 
efficiency,  so  that  with  a  refresher  course,  as  it  is  called,  immediately 
before  war,  a  reasonable  degree  of  efficiencv  would  result.  The  prac- 
tice in  landing  10  times — we  call  it  10  flights,  or  hops — can  be  made 
in  less  than  one  hour's  time. 

Mr.  Cramton.  All  right.  Out  of  5,300  men  on  your  re-serve  list,  if 
you  have  the  fields  equipped,  if  you  use  your  million  dollars,  how 
manj  of  those  5,300  men  do  you  anticipate  in  the  next  year  would 
receive  that  twice-a-month  training? 

Col.  Fuller.  Thirty-three  hundred  is  estimated.  That  is  the 
number  that  the  estimate  is  based  on. 

Mr.  Cramton.  That  is  based  on  what  inducements  to  them — their 
traveling  expenses  ? 

Col.  Fuller.  No  inducements  at  all.  It  is  an  opJ)ortunity  to  come 
and  fly.  The  most  persistent  and  insistent  sentiment  in  the  Air 
Service  to-day  is  among  these  reserve  officers  for  a  chance  to  come 
and  fly — ^just  the  chance;  they  will  do  the  rest. 

Mr.  Cramton.  I  can  understand  that. 

Col.  Fuller.  It  is  a  fortunate  thing  that  such  a  great  number  of 
these  officers  are  concentrated  in  certain  places  where  large  numbers 
••an  be  taken  care  of  from  single  airdomes.  The  map  shows  you 
those  large  concentrations. 
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Mr.  Cramton.  To  what  extent  would  that  feeling  wear  oflf? 
Granted  that  you  have  3,300  this  year,  how  many  would  you  have  the 
following  year?  Of  course,  this  is  just  problematical.  What  I 
mean  is,  is  that  a  feeling  that  is  likely  to  cool  and  wear  off,  more  or 
less? 

Col.  Fuller.  I  think  Col.  Hickam  particular^  can  answer  that. 

Col.  Fechet.  That  belongs  to  my  group.  We  propose  to  replace 
these  men  with  2,500  men  that  we  get  from  the  cadets.  Of  course, 
there  will  be  a  certain  percentage  of  these  3,300  that  will  drop  out. 

Mr.  Cramton.  They  will  be  getting  away  from  you  on  account 
of  other  interests. 

Col.  Fechet.  We  want  to  prevent  them  from  getting  away.  Tf 
we  wait  three  or  four  years,  there  will  not  be  any  of  the  3,300  left. 
The  falling  off  of  that  3,300  will  be  more  than  met  by  the  graduation 
of  2,000  cadets  if  we  start  now.  If  they  can  qualify  we  will  commis- 
sion them  in  the  reserve.  If  they  want  to  go  into  civil  life  they  will 
be  discharged,  or  they  can  go  into  the  Army  as  enlisted  men.  There 
is  nothing  against  the  commissioned  reserve  man  being  an  enlisted 
man  in  the  Eegular  Army. 

Mr.  Anthony.  They  are  eligible  to  commissions  in  the  service  ? 

Col.  Fechet.  They  are  eligible  for  commissions  in  the  service  if 
they  have  sufficient  education.  A  man  for  the  peace-time  army 
work  is  more  of  an  instructor  than  anything  else.  He  has  to  l)e  a 
man  of  more  education  than  a  man  who  is  suitable  for  a  commission 
in  time  of  emergency. 

EQUIPMENT  OF  THE  NATIONAL  GUARD. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  how  extensively  it  is  pro- 
posed to  equip  the  National  Guard  with  Air  Service  organizations? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Only  an  observation  squadron  in  a  National 
Guard  division  for  the  first  step. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  the  States  organizing  anv  Air  Service?  • 

Gen.  Menoher.  That  is  all  in  the  hands  of  tlie  War  Department 
boards. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  know  how  far  that  work  has  proppessod  ? 
Do  you  know  how  many  States  have  Air  Service  organizations  i 

Col.  Fuller.  The  War  Plans  Division  have  gotten  out  their  plans 
in  final  fo^m  so  that  they  have  gone  to  the  States  only  in  the  last 
two  weeks. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  do  not  know  of  any  States  that  have  air- 
service  organizations? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Not  completed;  no. 

Col.  Fechet.  Minnesota  and  New  York  have  organizations. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  think  it  practical  for  the  National  Guanl 
to  undertake  air  service? 

Gen.  Menoher.  With  the  supervision  that  we  propose  to  give  in 
the  Air  Service  of  the  Army.  We  have  got  to  supervise  onlinarily 
the  care  and  maintenance  of  the  plant*  )>ecause  it  is  a  very  diffioult 
thing,  and  we  feel  that  for  the  present  at  least 

Sir.  Anthony.  You  are  asking  for  no  appropriation  in  this  bill 
then.    It  all  comes  under  the  head  of  National  Guanl  ? 

Col.  Fuller.  Yes,  sir. 
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BALLOON  AND  AIRSHIP   DIVISION. 

Mr.  AxTHONT.  Now,  General,  we  will  go  into  the  balloon  section 
of  this  appropriation.  How  much  are  you  asking  for  the  lighter- 
ihan-air  operations? 

Col.  Fttller.  Are  you  referring  to  the  item — ^it  is  distributed 
throughout  all  this  section. 

ilr.  Anthont.  I  notice  there  are  several  items  scattered  through 
this  statement,  and  I  wondered  if  you  could  tell  us  the  total  amount 
that  vou  are  asking  for  for  lighter-than-air  service. 

Col.  Fuller.  Yes,  sir  5  I  will  read  the  principal  items.  The 
total 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  that  a  concise  statement  of  the  balloon  opera- 
tions you  have  there? 

CoL  Fuller,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthont.  All  right.  We  want  that  in  the  record,  but  you 
tell  us  now  what  they  are. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 

Air  Service  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1922^  Balloon  and  Airships  Division, 

Item  and  purpose : 

302.  Airships,  maintenance  and  repair  of —  Amount. 

4  semirigids,  1,200,000  cubic  foot  capacity $100, 000 

1  nonrigid,  320,000  cubic  foot  capacity 3,000 

9  nonri^ds,  190,000  cubic  foot  capacity 50, 875 

3  nonrigids,  90,000  cubic  foot  capacity 7, 875 

2  nonrigids,  35,000  cubic  foot  capacity 4,950 

166,700 

303.  Balloons  and  their  spare  parts,  maintenance,  and  repair 

of— 

21  spherical  free  balloons 2, 450 

45  observation  balloons  (type  R) 17,000 

19,450 

305.  Engines  and  their  spare  parts,  maintenance,  and  repair 

of— 

24  engines  for  semirigids,  1 ,200,000  cubic  foot  capacity.  5, 850 

2  engines  for  nonrigids,  320.000  cubic  foot  capacity—  200 
20  engines  for  nonrigids,  190,000  cubic  foot  capacity.  5, 400 

5  engines  for  nonrigids,  90,000  cubic  foot  capacity 1, 925 

3  engines  for  nonrigids,  35,000  cubic  foot  capacity 600 

13, 975 

306.  Maintenance  and  repair  of  equipment  material  and  instru- 

ments for  Air  Service  schools ^ 4, 400 

307.  Instruments  and    accessories   for   aircraft   and   engines. 

maintenance,  and  repair  of 4,  434 

308.  Machines,  general  equipment,  and  tools,  maintenance  and 

repair  of 22,  775 

701.  Instruction,  purchase  of  equipment  material,  and  instru- 
ments for  (Air  Service  schools) 100,000 

216.  Miscellaneous  services  not  properly  chargeable  to  other 

Items 2.  525 

218,  Miscellaneous  supplies  and  equipment  not  properly  charge- 

able to  other  items 4, 700 

219.  Salvaging  wrecked  aircraft,  supplies,  and  ser^'ices  in  con- 

nection with g^  000 
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107.  Instruments  and   accessories   for  aircraft  and  engines, 

purchase  and  production  of $50,000 

705.  Machines,  genera  i  equipment,  and  tools,  purchase  and  pro- 
duction of 20, 000 

801.  Helium,  purchase  of  land  for  development  of  (land  for  ex- 

traction-plant sites,  power  stations,  and  pipe  lines) 25,000 

802.  Helium,  lease  of  land  for  development  of  (helium-bear- 

ing gas  fields) 500,000 

803.  Helium,  construction,  maintenance,  equipment,  and  opera- 

tion of  plants 817, 750 

005.  Helium,  experimentation  with,  and  exploration  for  (ex- 
perimental development,  exploration  for  helium,  inves- 
tigation of  new  sources) ' 32,500 

110.  Hydrogen,  purchase  of 300, 000 

507.  Hydrogen,    maintenance,    equipment,    and    operation    of 

plants  for  production  of 82.800 

104.  Airships  and  tlieir  spare  parts,  purchase  and  production  of — 
2  nonrigids,  1,200.000  cubic  foot  capacity,  with  ac- 
cessories and  spare  parts 1,972,(KX) 

nonrigids,  190,000  cubic  foot  capacity,   with  acces- 
sories and  spare  parts 608,  OtK) 

2  nonrigids.  90,000  cubic  foot  capacity,  with  acce»* 

sories  and  spare  parts 214,000 

6  nonrigids,  35,000  cubic  foot  capacity,  with  acces- 
sories and  spare  parts 312, 0(^» 

1  envelope  (extra)  for  nonrigid  of  328,0(X)  cubic  foot 

capacity ^ 75.000 

3. 181.  Oou 

108.  Ballooons  and  their  spare  parts,  purchase  and  produc- 

tion  of — 

66  balloons  (type  R  observation) 39.").  7rt> 

2  balloons,  spherical  (free) 7.(HN» 

5  hangars,  canvas,  portable 40.  mn* 

442.7t«» 

406.  Gas  plants,  hangars,  and  repair  shops,  construction  of — 

13  hangars 4, 6S5.  OOt* 

13  gas  plants 1, 290,  U«» 

5,97o.<"«» 
602.  Experimentation  and  research,  balloonB  and  airships  and 

and  accessories 1,259.  (■■• 

608.  Experimentation  and  research,  airship  engines  and  ac(*es- 

sories 2:v^.  *■■• 

Total 13, 270. 7t«l* 

Col.  Fnj.ER.  The  total  is  $13570,0(X)0. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Kight  there,  how  much  will  you  use  during  xhv 
present  fiscal  year? 

Col.  Fuller.  We  will  have  to  po  through  the  items  and  total  th»in 
up. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  will  put  that  in  the  record? 

Col.  Fuller.  I  will  put  that  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Approximately,  how  much  was  it  that  you  um-i 
last  year  for  that  purpose? 

Col.  FmxER.  I  would  have  to  get  at  it  approximately  from  th> 
figure.    There  are  certain  deductions.    I  have  not  that  yet, 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  do  you  propose  to  use  the  $13,(M*)0.000  you  «r* 
asking  for  ? 
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Col.  Fuller.  Maintenance  and  repair  of  airships,  $166,000. 
Mr.  Anthony.  When  you  mention  airships,  you  mean  balloons? 
Col.  Fuller.  We  mean  the  dirigibles. 

ilr.  Anthony.  And  the  airplane  is  spoken  of  as  an  airplane. 
Col.  Fuller.  And  the  balloon  as  an  observation  balloon. 
(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 

Air  Service^  financial  program,  Balloon  and  Airship  Division,  fiscal  year  1921, 


Item, 


6Q2 


Purpose. 


103 


Expended. 


96 
104 


406 


•701 
•306 

•107 
•305 


•as 

•OS 


Experimentation  and  research  balloons,  airships,  and 

accessories 

Hydrogen,  purchase  of 

Balloons  aftd  their  spare  parts,  purchase  and  produc- 
tion of 

14  balloons,  spherical  (free) $46, 000. 00 

SDare  parts 27,000.00 

^Uscellaneous 33, 101 .00 

106,101.00 
Hydrogen,  maintenance,  equipment,  and  operation  of 

plants  for  production  of 

Ain«i]ips,  maintenance  and  repair  of,  and  their  spare 

narts 

Balloons,  maintenance,  and  repair  of.  and  their  spare 

parts. .   

Helium,  lease  of  land  for  development  of 

Helium,  construction,  maintenance  and  equipment, 

and  operation  of  plants 

Helium,  experiroeintaticn  with,  and  exploration  for 

Airships  and  their  spaie  parts,  purchase  and  produc- 
tion of 

1  semirigid  1.200,000  cubic  feet  capacity  S500, 000. 00 
1  nonrigid  190,000  cubic  feet  capacity .    125 ,  000. 00 
2 nonrigid  190,000  cubic  feet  spares  for.     12,000.00  | 
Nonrigid  325,000  cubic  feet  spares  for .     30, 000. 00 

1  envelope,  C  class 10,000.00  I 

1  envelope,  D  class 35,000.00  , 

712,000.00  I 
Oas  plants,  hangars  and  repair  shops,  construction  of  ' 

4  hangars i 

Scanvas $24,000  , 

Isteel 1,600,000 

$1,524,000.00  . 

IpM  holder 100,000.00 

2windscreens 140,000.00  , 

1  cylinder  storage 20,000.00  , 

HiaeeUaneoas 164,600.00  I 


$116,868.27 
47,758.00 

93,080.00 


Balance. 


Total. 


$573,633.73 
102,244.00 

106,101.00 


80,221.00 

8,050.00 

19,873.00 
150,000.00 

140,500.00 
30,000.00 


78,379.00 
235, 4^0. 00 

18,127.00 


448.000.00 
40,000.00 

712,000.00 


$689,502.00 
150,000.00 

199,181.00 


48,674.00 


1,948,500.00 


158,600.00 

243,500.00 

SS.OOO.OO 
160,000.00 

588,600.00 
70,000.00 

712,000.00 


1,997,174.00 


1,948,500.00 

Air  8er\ice  schools,  purchase  of  equipment,  materials, 
and  insiruments  for 

Air  Service  schools,  maintenance  and  repair  of  equip- 
ment, ma terials,  and  instruments 

Instruments  and  accessories  for  aircraft  and  engines . . . 

Engines,  maintenance  and  repair  of:  Repair  and  main- 

teoance  of  airship  engines 

"6  '  lliseeiianeous  services  not  properly  chargeable  to 
other  items 

Uisoellaneous  supplies  and  equipment  not  properly 
chargeable  to  other  items 

Experimentation  and  research,  engines  and  accesso- 
ries for  airship  engines 


32,950.00 

1,000.00 
36,508.14 


Grand  total •     804,480.41 


121,500.00 

50,000.00 

2,575.00 

12,050.00 

60,000.00 


4,498,669.73 


32,950.00 

1,000.00 
158,008.14 

50,000.00 

2,575.00 

12,050.00 

60,000.<fo 


5,303,040.14 


Mr.  Anthony.  That  totals  $13,000,000. 

Col.  FuLLEK.  Yes. 
.  Mr.  Anthony.  We  would  like  to  go  into  that.    Where  is  that  now 
^  this  sheet  ? 

Col.  FuixEK.  Thev  are  not  segregated. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  that  $5,000,000  item. 

Col.  FuixER.  That  is  under  the  $9,000,000  for  gas  plants,  hangars, 

etc 
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PURCHASE   OF   AIRSHIPS   AND    BALLOONS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Major,  are  you  spending  any  money  now  for  the 
purchase  of  balloons  or  lighter-than-air  ships  in  connection  with 
the  Navy? 

Maj.  Van  Nostrand.  We  have  some  from  the  Navy,  some  small 
nonrigid  airships.  We  have  purchased  no  balloons  from  them  or 
in  conjunction  with  them,  having  a  sufficient  supply  on  hand. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Have  you  under  contract  the  purchase  of  any  large 
dirigibles,  like  the  one  you  call  E-34f 

Maj.  Van  Nostrand.  No,  sir;  by  decision  of  the  joint  board  rep- 
resenting the  Army  and  Navy,  the  Air  Service  is  barred  from  partici- 
pation in  the  rigid,  airship  program  until  such  time  as  the  Navy  ha? 
developed  a  suitable  type. 

Mr.  Anthony.  All  tne  purchases  made  in  England  the  past  year 
have  been  made  by  the  Navy  ? 

Maj.  Van  Nostrand.  They  have. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  you  reserve  for  the  Army  the  purcliase  of 
observation  balloons  only? 

Maj.  Van  Nostrand.  No,  sir;  our  program  includes  spherical  bal- 
loons^ for  training,  observation  balloons,  and  nonrigid  and  semirigid 
airships  for  which  we  have  need.  We  have  also  need  for  the  rigiil 
ships,  but  are  dependent  on  the  Navy  for  that  type. 

Mr.  Anthony.  They  are  used  primarily  for  observation  purposes, 
are  they  not;  the  types  that  you  speak  of  that  the  Army  is  goinj: 
to  purcnase? 

Maj.  Van  Nostrand.  Observation  and  training.  The  semirigiil 
ship  will  be  used  for  practically  everything  that  the  rigid  ship  will 
be  used  for,  because  we  will  have  to  use  the  best  thing  that  we  can 
get.  The  rigid  would  be  better,  but  we  do  not  contemplate  limiting: 
our  activity  to  observation  work.  Our  first  problem  is  essentially 
to  get  the  personnel,  both  enlisted  and  commissioned,  traine^l  io 
handle  these  ships. 

Gen.  Menoher.  You  understand — mention  was  made  of  the  rigid 
and  semirigid  ships.  We  ai'e  negotiating  with  the  Italian  (iovem- 
ment  for  the  purcnase  of  one  semirigid  ship  about  half  the  length  of 
the  R-^i.  It  was  develoi)ed  by  the  Italians  for  work  in  the  moun- 
tains. 

Mr.  Anthony.  It  is  a  ship  propelled  by  its  own  power  i 

Gen.  Menohee.  Yes;  and  we  need  that  particularly  fur  our  train- 
ing purposes  in  order  that  we  may  keep  crews  trained  in  navigHtion 
of  a  ship  of  that  kind,  and  the  trained  crews  could  be  transferred 
then  without  delay  to  a  rigid  ship  in  case  it  was  deemed  desirable. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  it  impossible  to  manufacture  that  type  of  ship 
in  this  country  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  It  is  not  impossible.  When  we  get  this  ship  we 
expect  to  be  able  to  build  one  like  it  or  better. 

air  ships  and  balloons  on  hand. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  balloons  of  the  type  that  the  major  has 
described  does  the  Army  possess  t 
Maj.  Van  Nostrand.  What  type  do  you  meant 
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Mr.  Anthony.  You  say  that  the  Army  proposes  to  use  the  semi- 
rimd  type  ? 

maj.  VAN  NosTRAND.  We  have  none  of  the  semirigid  type.  We 
have  ships  of  the  small  two-man  control  nonrigid  type ;  that  is,  one 
man  controlling  the  altitude  and  the  other  the  direction. 

Gen.  Menoher.  The  "  Blimp,"  so-called. 

Maj.  Van  Nostrand.  We  have  six  nonrigid  of  190,000  cubic  feet 
gas  capacity ;  one  Zodiac  of  320,000  cubic  feet  gas  capacity,  and  two 

SS  "  twins,  which  we  bought  from  England  at  the  close  of  the  war. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  in  addition  to  that  how  many  observation 
balloons  have  you  i 

Maj.  Van  Nostrand.  We  have  on  hand  650  observation  ballons 
which  are  deteriorating  rapidly  in  storage. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  are  they  built  of.  rubber  largely? 

ilaj.  Van  Nostrand.  Cotton  cloth  ruboerized  into  fabric. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  the  life  of  the  fabric  ? 

Maj.  Van  Nostrand.  We  have  been  unable  to  determine.  At  the 
close  of  the  war  every  bit  of  information  from  the  best  sources  avail- 
able was  obtained  to  determine  the  best  method  of  storing  them,  and 
the  best  advices  from  the  scientists  was  obtained.  But  we  find  that 
balloons  taken  from  storage  are  good  for  only  one  or  two  weeks  and 
then  they  are  worthless.  As  a  result  we  are  asking  for  a  few  new 
balloons  because  we  are  afraid  of  the  balloons  that  we  now  have  on 
hand. 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  other  words,  you  do  not  regard  it  as  a  safe 
proposition  to  carry  a  large  supplj  of  balloons? 

Maj.  Van  Nostrand.  Balloons  m  storage  as  a  war  reserve;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  a  short  time  the  650  on  hand,  inherited  from  the 
war,  will  be  worthless? 

Maj.  Van"  Nostrand.  Yes,  sir.  We  are  spending  a  great  deal  of 
effort  to  find  some  way  of  doping  them  that  will  protect  them  and 
prolong  their  usefulness,  but  we  have  not  got  it  yet  by  a  long  ways. 

the  airship  versus  the  airplane. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  the  value  of  the  rigid  type,  or  the  type  of 
balloon  propelled  by  its  own  power,  over  the  airplane  for  scouting? 

Maj.  V AN  Nostrand.  I  would  talk  all  day  if  I  talked  on  that. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Tell  us,  briefly,  has  it  any  advantage  for  informa- 
tion purposes  over  the  airplane  ? 

Maj.  van  Nostrand.  We  of  the  lighter-than-air  service  believe  it 
has  several.  In  the  first  place,  the  airship  is  fundamentally  different 
from  the  airplane  in  that  it  is  not  dependent  on  engines  to  stay  in 
the  air.  It  can  stay  in  the  air  a  much  longer  period  than  the  air- 
plane. Any  damage  to  the  engine,  or  any  malfunctioning  of  the 
engine,  is  repaired,  as  a  common  practice,  by  the  engineer,  who  is 
right  in  the  car  with  the  engine. 

The  airship  has  a  much  longer  cruising  radius  than  the  airplane. 
It  has  a  variable  speed  much  greater  than  the  airplane,  and  it  is  able 
to  carry  more  weight  compared  to  the  other  factors  than  the  airplane 
can.  It  can  stop  and  hover  over  a  given  point  for  observation  or 
bombing. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Now,  major,  it  was  stated  a  few  years  ago  that  it 
was  necessary  for  us  to  go  rather  heavily  in  the  production  of  the 
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lighter-than-air  balloons  for  the  reason  that  they  had  a  higher  ceil- 
ing than  the  heavier  than  air.  But  has  it  not  been  demonstrated 
within  the  last  year  or  so  that  the  heavier-than-air  machine  has  a 
higher  ceiling  than  the  lighter  than  air? 

Maj.  Van  Nostrand.  Jso,  sir;  the  lighter  than  air  has  attained  a 
higher  ceiling,  and  can  attain  that  ceiling  more  rapidly  than  can  the 
airplane. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  the  height  ? 

Maj.  Van  Nostrand.  The  highest  I  recall  is  38,000  feet. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  the  highest  of  the  heavier-than-air  machines? 

Maj.  Van  Nostrand.  I  believe  is  less  than  34,000. 

Mr.  Anthony.  When  you  get  a  lighter-than-air  machine  as  high 
as  38,000  feet,  is  it  for  any  practical  purpose  ? 

Maj.  Van  Nostrand.  'They  can  be  used  for  observation  purposes 
and  bombing. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  it  practical? 

Maj.  Van  Nostrand.  If  the  weather  is  clear.  Quite  probably  you 
will  encounter  clouds.  But  that  great  altitude  is  desirable  to  reach 
favorable  winds  traveling  in  the  direction  you  want  to  go. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  it  of  any  advantage  as  a  fighting  machine? 

Maj.  Van  Nostiland.  With  helium  gas  it  is.  vVhen  properly* 
armed  with  offensive  weapons  and  armor  I  think  it  would  be  a  super- 
dreadnauglit  of  the  air  that  could  sweep  anything  from  the  land, 
water,  or  air  and  hold  its  own  against  any  other  attack. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  your  viewpoint  as  the  head  of  that  branch 
of  the  service  ? 

Maj.  Van  Nostrand.  Yes;  but  I  know  some  of  the  heavier-than-air 
men  would  disagree  with  that.  There  are  lots  of  things  we  can  do 
that  others  can  not  do.  A  rigid  ship  has  an  almost  unlimited  cruis- 
ing  radius.  There  are  ships  now  in  Germany  which  could  go  around 
the  world  at  the  fortieth  parallel  of  latitude  without  stopping. 
There  are  ships  that  can  stay  in  the  air  three  weeks,  and  there  are 
ships  that  can  carry  tons  of  ammunition  at  any  height  and  drop 
their  bombs  accurately  and  get  away. 

PROPOSED  balloon  PROGRAM. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  not  the  principal  use  of  the  balloon,  the  lighter- 
than-air  machine,  that  of  observation — the  use  of  a  fixed  balloon  that 
is  raised  or  lowered  with  the  winch  ? 

Maj.  Van  Nostrand.  Most  of  that  work  is  done  as  a  heritage  of 
the  war,  where  we  had  only  observation  balloons  in  our  equipment. 
Our  problem  now  is  to  develop  an  airship  program  which  will  assist 
the  Air  Service  in  caring  for  national  aeiense.  That  carries  mure 
responsibilities  than  does  observation. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  asking,  then,  in  this  program  for  next  year 
for  that  large  number  of  lighter-than-air  ships  with  the  idem  of 
establishing  a  balloon  control  of  the  coast,  or  the  establishment  of 
balloon  stations  for  defense  around  our  coast.  Anything  of  that 
kind  in  connection  with  it  ? 

Maj,  Van  Nostrand.  It  is  rather  a  far-reaching  projmun,  Mr. 
Chairman.  In  the  first  place,  for  a  well-defined,  a  wefl-balancetl 
proffnun  we  need  air  ports  throughout  the  United  StatM.  I  am 
speaking  of  something  uifferent  from  a  landing  field  for  an  airplane. 
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We  need  landing  fields  and  large  hangars.  An  airship  at  present  is 
dependent  upon  a  hangar  for  a  shelter,  where  it  must  be  housed  when 
it  descends.  We  have  frequently  put  this  proposition  to  Congress 
and  they  ask  where  the  ships  are,  and  when  we  ask  for  the  ships  they 
ask  where  the  hangars  are,  and  there  is  a  vicious  circle  which  has  no 
end.  It  takes  longer  to  build  a  hangar  than  it  does  a  ship,  and  you 
can  not  operate  a  ship  without  a  hangar.  While  the  airship  can  stay 
in  the  air  a  long  time,  it  must  come  down  some  time. 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  order  not  to  confuse  the  word  "  hangar,"  do  you 
not  have  some  other  term  ? 

Maj.  Van  Nostrand.  It  is  sometimes  called  a  shed;  but  when  you 
are  talking  in  terms  of  a  building  1,000  feet  long  by  over  100  feet 
high,  it  is  pretty  difficult  to  call  such  a  building  a  sne^. 

NUMBER  OF  BALLOON   STATIONS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  balloon  stations  have  you  ? 

Maj.  Van  Nostrand.  Thirteen  stations  in  which  troops  are  oper- 
ating. We  have  five  major  stations:  An  airship  school  at  Langley 
Field ;  an  observation  school  at  Lee  Hall,  Va. ;  an  observation  school 
at  Ross  Field,  Arcadia,  Calif.,  near  Los  Angeles;  an  airship  station 
at  Brooks  Field,  Tex. ;  and  the  experimental  station  at  Fort  Omaha. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  not  that  a  larger  number  than  is  really  necessary 
in  time  of  peace  i 

Maj.  Van  Xostrand.  It  is  relative,  depending  on  the  responsibili- 
ties of  the  lighter-than-air  service.     I  do  not  think  it  is. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Well,  aside  from  providing  the  Army,  the  several 
branches  of  the  Army,  with  sufficient  facilities  for  observation,  what 
real  necessity  is  there  to  go  further  than  that  in  time  of  peace  ?  , 

Maj.  Van  Nostrand.  We  are  20  years  behind  the  Germans  in  the 
'levelopment  of  airships.  The  next  war  will  be  an  aerial  war,  fought 
^>y  airships  and  airplanes. 

VALUE  OF  THE  AIRSHIP  IN   WAR. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  believe  that  the  airship  was  of  any  ad- 
vantage to  the  Germans  in  the  last  war? 

Maj.  Van  Nostrand.  Most  decidedly,  sir.  I  have  just  received 
excerpts  from  the  official  accounts  of  the  bombing  of  England  by  the 
Zeppelins,  which,  as  you  know,  was  particularly  dangerous  to  the 
ships,  because  an  incendiary  bullet,  properly  placed,  would  bring  the 
J^hip  down  in  flames.  It  is  now  admitted  that  the  official  reports  that 
the  raids  were  noneffective  were  not  true.  The  official  reports  now 
i^how  that  they  were  decidedly  effective,  and  not  only  had  a  great 
nioral  effect  by  causing  many  people  to  leave  London  and  many 
munition  centers,  but  that  they  had  a  direct  effect  on  cities,  railroad 
and  manufacturing  centers,  where  bombs  destroyed  thousands  of 
dollars'  worth  of  buildings  and  materials.  The  damage  inflicted  was 
very  great.  Many  troops  were  kept  in  England  as  a  direct  result. 
Encrland  now  admits  that  even  against  hydrogen-filled  ships,  defense 
of  antiaircraft  guns,  and  airplanes  made  no  appreciable  headway 
against  the  airships,  and  that  the  only  reason  more  damage  was  not 
done  was  bec*ause  the  Germans  were  too  busy  to  send  over  more  sliips. 

27478—21 21 
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Mr.  Anthony.  Did  not  nearly  all  of  the  (lerman  airships  come  to 
grief  before  the  war  was  over  ? 

Maj.  Van  Nostrand.  A  large  percentage;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Would  hot  that  vitally  affect  the  future  operation 
of  airships? 

Maj.  VAN  Nostrand.  Those  ships  were  filled  with  hydrogen.  H 
they  are  filled  with  helium,  no.  The  only  way  you  could  get  a 
helium  ship  down  would  be  to  shoot  the  crew  or  put  the  engines  out 
of  commission,  which  would  be  something  of  a  job.  Those  ships  are 
filled  with  from  20  to  30  separate  gas  bags,  like  the  watertight  bulk- 
heads of  a  ship.  You  puncture  one  and  that  does  not  affect  the  other. 
One  of  the  ships  of  the  Italian  type,  the  pictures  of  which  you  have 
before  you,  came  back  from  a  raid  over  Austria  with  something  like 
100  bullet  holes  in  the  gas  bags,  with  no  appreciable  loss  of  gas.  That 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Austrians  had  no  incendiarv  bullets. 

rrNDs  necessary  to  provide  for  observation  facilities. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  would  like  to  have  you  tell  us  how  much  of  theM» 
funds  are  necessary  if  we  simply  continue  to  provide  the  Army  with 
observation  facilities  for  the  operation  of  troops  in  the  field,  and  not 
providing  for  lighter-thnn-air  ships  for  offensive  or  combat  pur- 
poses ? 

Col.  Fuixf:r.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  program  is  based  exactly  on  that 
proposition,  and  it  is  based  on  the  use  of  four  airship  companies 
now  approved  by  the  War  Department.    This  is  distinctly  a  limited 

t)rogram  to  meet  just  the  facts  that  you  refer  to,  and  the  sum  is 
arge  now  by  reascm  of  the  fact  that  heretofore  effort  has  been  con- 
centrated along  other  lines.  This  is  a  very  meager  start,  and  mtM 
of  the  total  cost  involved  goes  into  the  establishment  of  the^' 
hangars.  The  initial  expeniliture,  of  course,  will  [ye  serviceable 
for  many  veal's.  Of  that  item  there  is  $3,1H(),(KK)  for  the  purchase*  of 
nine  of  these  smaller  ships  that  are  for  observation  purposes  ainl 
for  training.  We  have  to  have  airshij)  pilots  The  country  has  never 
made  a  fair  experimental  start  along  these  lines. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Would  it  not  l)e  possible  to  drop  out  this  $9,(V>»,'nwi 
appropriation  in  its  entirety? 

It  is  altogether  for  the  i!ni)rovements  of  stations,  ships,  and  ir.»^ 
plants  at  landing  fiehls.  in  addition  to  the  plants  tliat  you  now  lia\f, 
and  vou  alreadv  have  five  plants  in  the  countrv? 

PKOPOSKI)   XKW   1"W^(  IKU'  COAST  STATION". 

(\)I.  Fi  i.i.KK.  Of  the  $1MHK).(HM)  referred  to.  there  are  ^.'kUh*..^- 
for  lighter  than  air,  and  of  that  s?'2.r)()0,()<)0  is  for  one  new  statmi. 
only. 

Mr.  AxTHnxv.  Where  is  that  new  staticm^ 

Col.  FriXFR.  On  the  Pacific  roast.  l<M-ate<l  at  Mather  Fiel«l.  i.i  •• 
owned  by  the  (lovernment. 

Mr.  AxTHiNY.  Tliat  is  in  adtlition  to  the  Kelil  that  vou  liavi»  t'..Tv 
now  i 

Col.  Ft  i.i.KR.  I'sing  the  land  owned  by  the  <  J overnment. 

Mr.  AxTnoxY.  liut  you  have  one  lighter-than-air  field  on  the  Pa 
cific  coast.  Inive  vou  not  i 
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C'ol.  FiTiLER.  It  is  a  balloon  station,  simply  for  the  training  of 
^•hservers  for  the  Army — not  only  the  Air  Service  but  the  officers  of 
the  Artillery  and  other  arms  of  the  service  who  are  to  be  trained  as 
observers  for  the  observation  balloon  only. 

Referring  to  that  item  of  the  $9,000,000,  which  is  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  these  facilities  on  the  ground,  that  strikes  right  at  the 
very  foundation,  the  groundwork  in  any  air  development,  for  the 
essential  training.  This  is  an  expenditure  without  which  this  work 
can  not  be  carried  on.  I  would  like  again  to  qualify  that  a  little  bit 
by  saying  that  $2,500,000,  while  we  think  it  is  highly  necessary  for 
this  airship  station  on  the  Pacific  coast,  is  not  an  essential  part  of 
doing  the  training  that  we  are  now  doing.  I  want  to  make  that 
plain,  although  we  think  that  is  a  very  essential  thing. 

The  rest  of  that  item  is  of  the  very  greatest  importance,  looking  at 
this  thing  broadly,  as  to  the  development  of  our  requirements,  and 
although  we  go  slowly  for  the  next  few  years,  that  is  the  first  ele- 
mentary requirement  for  the  establishment  of  the  physical  plant 
from  which  you  can  proceed  with  training  and  development. 

Mr.  Anthont.  But  we  are  more  greatly  concerned  in  retaining 
what  we  have  than  we  are  with  progressing  with  a  lot  of  expensive 
developments  at  this  time,  and  if  it  comes  down — I  want  to  ask  you 
the  question — if  it  comes  down  to  the  question  of  whether  we  shall 
go  ahead  with  the  airplane  program  or  this  balloon  program,  which 
one  do  you  think  ought  to  be  cut  first? 

Col.  Fuller.  Assuming  that  cuts  have  to  be  made,  I  think  that  in 
determining  where  they  could  be  made  with  the  least  injury,  that  we 
should  go  through  some  of  the  other  items  and  take  a  small  amount 
there.  [Laughter.]  In  the  total  estimate  here,  Mr.  Anthony,  there 
is  about  $43,000,000  for  aircraft  and  its  essential  facilities.  Speak- 
m  of  cuts,  we  have  had  to  cut  from  $137,000,000  to  this  $60,000,000. 

Mr.  Cramton  You  have  a  constitutional  privilege,  Colonel,  that 
vou  are  not  bound  to  incriminate  vourself . 

Col.  Fuller.  We  do  not  claim  credit  for  making  that  cut.  We 
thought  $137,000,000  was  necessary. 

Mr.  Cramton.  1  mean  in  the  questions  of  the  chairman. 

Col.  Fuller.  Other  portions  of  the  War  Department  were  charged 
with  the  duty  of  balancmg  this  against  the  total  of  the  appropriation. 
That,  of  course,  is  not  our  responsibility.  We  thought  $137,000,000 
was  necessary. 

Mr.  AxTHONr.  It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  you  will  not  get  the 
?«><),000,000  that  you  are  asking  for  in  this  appropriation,  and  when 
it  is  trimmed  down,  the  committee  wants  to  do  it  as  intelligently  as 
it  can,  and  would  like  to  have  the  advice  and  suggestions  of  the  Air 
Service  as  to  where  it  can  be  done  with  the  least  injury. 

Col.  Fuller.  When  it  comes  to  that  stage,  any  cut  that  has  to  be 
made,  we  could  give  you  the  most  valuable  information  by  going 
through  these  various  items.  There  are  some  items  that  should  not  be 
cut  any. 

AD\a8ABlLITY  OF  DEVELOPING  THE  AIRSHIP. 

Mr.  Anthoxy.  When  you  come  right  dow'n  to  it,  the  continued 
development  on  this  scale  of  the  lighter  than  air  is  not  as  essential 
a.^  the  continued  development  of  the  airplane  itself,  is  it? 
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Col.  Fuller.  I  think  they  both  po  absohitely  hand  in  hand,  ami 
I  think  that  if  we  are  confronted  with  that  proposition  we  shouM  re- 
member that  in  the  airship  heretofore  we  have  done  nothinjr,  pra<'ti- 
cally,  and  in  considering  that  we  should  realize  that  the  development 
of  the  airship  has  proceeded  in  other  countries  to  a  very  much  greater 
degree,  relatively,  than  has  the  heavier-than-air  equipment.  We  had 
a  special  airplane  problem  before  us  during  the  war,  and  we  concen- 
trated our  efforts  on  that,  and  we  have  neglected  this  very  important 
airship  field  that  is  supplemental  to  the  heavier  than  air.  They  both 
act  hand  in  hand,  one  essential  to  the  other. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Major,  will  you  put  into  the  record  a  rather  com- 
prehensive statement  of  how  you  propose  to  expend  this  appropria- 
tion you  are  asking  for,  and  how  much  you  expended  during  the 
present  year,  and  what  it  involved? 

THE  AIRSHIP  AS  A  SUPPLY  CARRIER. 

Maj.  Van  Nostrand.  Yes,  sir;  that  will  be  inserted  in  answer  to  a 
previous  question. 

May  I  add  one  thing  that  majr  have  some  bearing  on  the  quest  tern 
of  improvements  in  the  Air  Service?  The  use  of  the  lighter-than-air 
ship  as  a  supply  carrier  for  the  heavier-than-air  ship  has  been  demon- 
strated, so  that  advanced  bases  that  would  not  be  accessible  by  ordi- 
nary means  of  transportation  would  be  supplied  by  lighter-than- 
air  machines. 


Monday,  December  *20.  1S>2«K 
new  language  asked  for. 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  taking  up  the  language  of  the  l)ill,  we  «M»iiir 
down  to  the  word  ''materials,"  which  is  new  language.  What  i^  tl«»» 
necessitv  for  that  new  language? 

Col.  FuLi^R.  The  purchase  of  fuel  and  lubricants. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  formerly  were  purchased  through  the  Quar- 
termaster General's  office,  and  now  vou  intend  to  purchase  i\\vm 
direct,  at  an  estiniated  cost  of  $3,500,0(K)  ? 

Col.  FuLiJiiR.  Yes,  sir;  it  also  perfects  the  language  as  Iimite<l  l«\ 
the  other  proviso  in  connection  with  raw  materials  that  we  can  pur 
chase. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  notice  you  want  to  omit  the  won!  "  least*."  Why 
do  you  want  to  do  that  ? 

Col.  FriJ-ER.  Those  changes  right  there.  <lown  to  tlie  end  of  t 
page,  including  the  words  "at  such  plants/'  is  the  modification  • 
the  wording  necessary  to  meet  the  situation  where  the  Quarternv'-'*  - 
General  takes  over  the  maintenance  of  all  buildings  and  gP>rL  '- 
except  at  experimental  phints.     That   i^  the  purpose  of  :i|]   t!  «• 
changes. 

Mr.   Anthony.  Hereafter  the  Quartermaster  (lenerars   Depnrt 
ment  will  take  care  of  the  leases  of  ground? 

Col.  Fuller.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  maintenance  of  the  physical  plants. 
ex(»ept  those  at  experimental  stations. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  notice  you  have  some  other  new  language,  intri 
ducing  the  words  *'  gas  and  sewerage."    AMiat  is  the  reason  for  that  • 
Are  you  going  to  do  some  coqstruction  ? 
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Col.  Fuller.  That  perfects  that  language. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  authority  was  in  there  before? 

Col.  Fuller.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Why  do  vou  want  to  add  the  words  "at  such 
plants"? 

Col.  FuLi-rER.  That  is  limited  to  experimental  plants,  and  we  only 
(leal  with  those  experimental  plants. 

Mr.  Anthony.  There  is  no  change  on  the  next  page? 

Col.  Fuller.  We  want  to  eliminate  the  words  "  within  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  elsewhere." 

Mr.  Anthony.  Why  do  you  want  to  omit  those  words? 

Col.  Fuller.  Heretofore  we  paid  the  civilian  employees  out  of  one 
sum,  and  that  will  be  carried  now  in  the  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial  bill. 

AIR  SERVICE  PRINTING  PLANTS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  At  the  top  of  page  24  there  is  reference  to  Air 
Service  printing  plants.  How  many  Air  Service  printing  plants  do 
Tou  maintain  ? 

Col.  Fuller.  One  at  each  experimental  station. 

Maj.  HiCKAM.  There  are  only  three,  and  those  are  small. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  were  there  before  ? 

A£aj.  HicKAM.  This  year  there  are  only  three  in  operation.  The 
one  at  Middletown  was  put  out  of  operation. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Where  are  the  three  remaining  ? 

Ma  J.  HicKAM.  There  is  one  small  plant  at  McCook  Field  and  one 
at  Fort  Omaha.  I  believe  there  are  only  two  in  operation  now. 
There  was  another  one,  at  Mitchell  Field. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  going  to  maintain  one  at  McCook  Field 
Mid  one  at  Fort  Omaha ;  one  pertaining  to  heavier-than-air-machines 
Hnd  the  other  to  lighter-than-air  machines? 

Maj.  HicKAM.   X  es,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  large  are  those  plants? 

Maj.  HicKAM.  They  are  very  small. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  jrou  have  linotype  machines  there  ? 

Maj.  HicKAM.  No,  sir;  that  work  is  contracted  for. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  only  do  small  job  work? 

Maj.  HicKAM.  We  do  not  do  big  jobs. 

Col.  FiTXER.  You  will  notice  that  there  is  also  this  language,  on 
pa^e  24,  •*  as  may  be  authorized  in  accordance  with  law."  All  our 
printing  is  checked  over  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  and 
is  done  with  their  permission. 

Mr.  Anthony.  1  notice  that  you  have  changed  the  language  on 
pa^e  24,  just  preceding  the  first  proviso,  where  you  want  to  substi- 
tute the  word  "  aircraft "  for  the  word  "  planes."'  The  word  "  air- 
^'raft  '■  is  put  in  to  cover  all  kinds  of  flying  machines? 

Col.  FrxLER.  Yes,  sir. 

REMOVAL  OF  RESTRICTION  UPON  EXPENDITrRES  FOR  RESEARCH,  ETC. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  notice  you  want  to  strike  out  this  proviso : 

^mnV/erf.  That  not  less  thnii  $5,200,000  thenM)f  shall  be  t^xpeiided  for  experi- 
^iJ>*urai  and  research  work  with  airplanes  or  lighter-than-air  craft  and  their 
^nipnient:  Prorided  further,  That  not  less  than  $6.(H^),000  shall  be  expended 
f^T  the  production  and  purchase  of  new  airplanes  and  tlieir  equipment,  sparo 
Pi^  aDd  accessories. 
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Do  you  not  want  any  limitation  on  that  appropriation  this  vear^ 

Col.  Fuller.  Everything  which  we  could  accomplish  by  the  limi- 
tation, of  course,  could  be  accomplished  without  it. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  much  did  you  expend  for  this  purpose  out  of 
the  present  year's  appropriation,  and  how  much  will  you  expend  by 
the  end  of  the  present  fiscal  year? 

Col.  Fuller.  $5^50,000. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  much  did  you  plan  to  expend  out  of  next 
year's  appropriation? 

Col.  Fuller.  $11,269,000. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  much  less  than  the  amount  you  expended 
this  year  could  you  get  along  with  ? 

Col.  Fuller.  JTothing. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Well,  you  could  get  along  if  you  had  to? 

Col.  Fuller.  Not  to  carry  on  the  program  which  Col.  Bane  laid 
out  on  Saturday. 

Mr.  Anthony.  But  you  have  a  program  that  calls  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  a  vast  amount  of  money.  I  want  to  get  an  expression 
as  to  what  would  be  the  least  amount  you  could  possibly  get  aIon<r 
witli  for  that  experimental  work. 

Col.  Fuller.  May  I  express  it  this  way.  Mr.  Chairman.  Every- 
thing in  the  estimate  is  an  essential  thing.  We  have  got  to  tlo  tin* 
same  as  any  business  man  or  individual  would  do:  we  have  got  to 
know  what  we  have  got  to  work  on,  and  then  it  is  going  to  take  >ome 
study  to  apportion  that.  We  think  that  out  of  the  $6(),(KK),()0()  not  a 
penny  less  than  $ll»2r>9,()0()  should  be  spent  for  ex|)erimental  develop- 
ment. 

Mr.  Axthony.  Say  you  get  $25,000,(KK).  How  much  would  you  ex- 
pend for  experimental  and  research  work? 

Col.  Filler.  $'2r),0()0.0(K) — you  mean  including  the  puirhasi*  of 
aircraft  i 

Mr.  Anthony.  Yes. 

Col.  Fuller.  I  guess  we  would  have  to  go  out  of  business. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Oli,  no :  you  would  not  have  to  go  out  of  busines>. 

Col.  Fuller.  Taking  our  present  estimate,  the  current  appn>pria- 
tion  of  $:W.(KK),0(X),  and  allowing  about  $7,(KK),000  for  the  pun-ha-e 
of  aircraft,  a  little  less  than  $6,000,000  for  exi)erimental  develojv 
ment.  our  other  ex|>enditures  are  all  consumed,  absohitely  re<iuire<l 
by  the  Air  Service  during  this  perioil  when  it  is  l)eing  formed  anil 
before  it  is  on  its  feet  i-eady  to  work. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Then  you  regard  the  figures  carried  in  this  yearV 
bill  of  $5^50,000  as  the  minimum  under  which  you  could  i>os>ibly 
oix»rate  for  experimental  research  work,  do  you  i 

Col.  Fuller.  Ves,  sir;  that  is,  with  any  sort  of  a  balanced  progmni. 

production  of  new  AIR<'RAFT  KNOINKS  and  EQUirMKNT. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Now,  in  regard  to  the  se«*<md  proviso  there — 

provided  furthrr.  tluit  not  U»sj»  thim  $(M^lO.<««»  slmll  In*  k'\\^Ui\M  t**r  :■  • 
prcKliirtion  and  pnn'has<»  of  new  filrt>lan»»s  anil  ilmir  <«(|!ii|Hm*nt.  smn*  |i:ir*^ 
and  Hc<V88orIe« — 

How  much  do  you  plan  to  .spend  under  your  estimates  for  thr-a- 
items? 
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0)1.  Fuller.  For  the  production  of  new  aircraft  engines  and  ac- 
cessories, $22,720,365. 

Col.  Fuller.  That  includes  lighter  than  air  as  well  as  heavier 
than  air. 

Mr.  Anthont.  How  much  did  you  actually  expend  for  production 
and  purchase  of  new  airplanes  and  e(}uipment  this  year? 

Col  Fuller.  Referring  only  to  airplanes,  this  limitation  is  one 
for  airplanes. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  much  did  you  actually  expend  this  year  out  oi 
the  present  appropriation? 

Col.  Fuller.  Tlie  program  calls  for  $8,900,000,  including 

Mr.  Anthony  (interposing).    That  is  for  all  kinds? 

Col.  Fuller.  Yes;  the  program  for  airplane  construction  for  1921 
calls  for  $6,945,288. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  much  for  the  lighter-than-air  machines  do 
you  propose  to  exi>end  out  of  the  1921  appropriation? 

Maj.  Van  Xostrand.  Our  proposition  calls  for  $864,000.  There 
are  some  items  omitted  in  that. 

Mr.  Anthony.  If  vou  are  allowed  to  spend  the  same  amount  of 
money  for  airplanes  for  next  year  that  you  expended  this  year — that 
is,  for  new  production,  just  what  will  that  give  you  in  the  way  of 
new  planes? 

Col.  Fuller.  That  would  require  quite  a  little  figuring  to  show 
the  exact  number  of  each  kind  of  plane.  The  cost  is  different,  and 
there  is  a  necessity  for  considering  the  requirements  of  pursuit, 
bombardment,  and  so  on.  I  can  show  you  what  we  did  with  the 
same  amount  of  money  this  year. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Very  well. 

CONVERSION  OF  DE  HAVILAND  PLANES. 

Col.  Fuller.  Converting  250  De  Haviland  4;  however,  we  con- 
isider  that  at  the  end  of  1922  the  De  Haviland  4  will  not  be  worth 
converting  or  safe  to  fly  in  any  respect. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  propose  to  convert  any  more  during  the 
next  year? 

Col.  Fuller.  This  present  year,  ves,  sir;  but  the  planes  which 
we  buy  from  1922  funds  would  be  delivered  in  1923. 

Mr.  Anthony.  They  will  be  entirely  new  construction  ? 

Col.  Fuller.  Yes,  sir;  we  will  use  these  during  the  fiscal  year 
1922.  We  will  purchase  20()  pursuit  planes  this  year,  25  messenger 
planes,  16  Martin  bombers,  400  of  the  300  Hispano-Suiza  engines,  and 
50  Lawrence  radial  engines  to  go  with  the  25  messenger  planes.  I 
do  not  desire  to  leave  the  impression  that  we  will  duplicate  this. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  will  be  the  probable  cost  of  your  pursuit 
planes  for  the  next  year;  will  it  be  greater  or  less  than  the  present 

Col.  Fuller.  I  have  no  informotion  to  indicate  that  there  will  be 
a  change. 

Col.  KoBiNS.  I  do  not  think  they  will  be  any  less ;  I  rather  think 
thev  will  be  about  the  same  as  this  vear. 
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COST   OF   PURSUIT   PLANES. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  was  the  cost  per  plane  for  the  pursuit  plane? 

Col.  Fuller.  $12,000  for  the  pursuit  plane. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  was  the  cost  of  the  bombing  machines? 

Col.  Fuller.  That  does  not  include  the  engine. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  the  cost,  complete? 

Col.  Fuller.  The  engine  costs  $8,000  more,  making  a  total  of 
$20,000. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  the  cheapest  plane  you  buy,  is  it  not? 

Col.  Fuller.  It  is  as  cheap  as  any  we  propose  bujring  here  for  the 
service  type  of  plane. 

allotment   for  damage   GIJIIMS. 
(See  p.  330.) 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  much  money  did  you  expend  in  the  payment 
of  claims  for  damages  to  persons  and  private  property  resulting  from 
the  operation  of  aircraft  during  the  present  year? 

Col.  Fuller.  The  amount  w^hich  we  have  set  aside  for  that  purpose 
is  $10,000. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  much  have  you  actually  expended  out  of  it  ? 

Col.  Fuller.  For  this  year  about  $1,100  so  far.  They  are  still 
coming,  however. 

Gen.  Lord.  In  1920  they  spent  $722.76. 

Mr.  Sissox.  Is  the  fact  that  prices  generally  are  falling,  the  price 
of  labor  and  the  price  of  material,  going  to  affect  the  construction 
cost  of  these  machines,  and  will  the  falling  prices  be  reflected  on 
your  production,  as  it  would  in  the  production  of  anything  eke? 

Col.  Fuller.  I  am  not  expert  on  that  part  of  the  work. 

Col.  Robins.  It  would  be  hard  to  say  at  the  present  time  whether 
it  would  or  not.  The  fact  that  the  airplane  manufacturers  to-day  are 
so  hard  up  for  business  that  they  are  willing  to  cut  their  profits  to  a 
minimum  may  make  the  cost,  even  though  we  do  have  a  reduction 
later  on,  the  same  as  it  is  now.  Of  course,  every  one  anticipates^  a 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  labor.  But  it  is  hard  to  say  what  that 
would  he, 

Mr.  Sissox.  How  much  labor  do  you  use  when  you  have  a  plane 
constructed  i  Does  it  come  to  you  in  completed  form,  or  do  von  <!o 
anything  with  it  in  assembling  it  ?  I  suppose  one  concern  wifl  make 
the  en<nne  and  another  concern  will  make  the  other  parts.  Yon 
assemble  them,  do  you? 

Col.  Robins.  We  usually  send  a  completed  engine  to  the  factorj* 
where  the  plane  is  manufactured,  where  the  enpine  is  installed. 

Mr.  SissoN.  So  there  is  very  little,  if  anv,  Innor  cost  spent  out  of 
your  appropriation  for  the  purchase  of  airplanes^  You  pay  thai 
entirely  to  the  mantifactnrers^ 

Col.  RoBixs.  Yes,  sir:  for  the  ))roduction. 

KAW    MATKKIAUH  ||KIJ)  ON    HAM)  BV  THK  CMIVKRNMKNT. 

Mr.  .VNTiitiNV.  I)<H»s  the  (iovernnient  supply  the  raw  niateriaK 
that  go  into  the  i)roduction  of  the  planes^ 

Col.  RoniN>.  ^  es,  sir:  we  do  where  we  have  them. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  Have  yoii  any  considerable  supply  of  spruce  still 
on  hand? 
Col.  Robins.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  much  have  you  <?ot,  approximately? 
Col.  Robins.  I  would  have  to  get  you  that  figure. 
Mr.  Anthony.  Will  you  put  that  in  the  record  ? 
Col.  Robins.  Yes,  sir. 

Fahrica.  Yards. 

Uul)lH*rized  fabric 71, 000 

rnfiiiished  balloon  cloth,  bleached  and  unbleached 4,  O.IO,  000 

Airplane  fabric 726, 000 

Parachute  sUk 6.  600 

A  irplu  nr  I  ii  m  brr.  Board  feet. 

Si.ruce 540,  884 

<»ak 108, 605 

IMne 671,  414 

Ash 214,515 

Birch 47,  931 

Mahogany 22,  670 

P«»I)lar 41,  455 

Rasswood 26, 800 

Fir 179,194 

Hickory 18.103 

Walnut 17,  278 

MetaU.  Pounds. 

Aluminum,  all  sizes  and  kinds 279,616 

Babbitt  metal 1, 323 

Brasjj.  all  sizes 184, 931 

Bronze,  all  sizes  and  kinds 21,187 

Copper,  all  sizes 961,067 

Drill,  rod 9,  228 

Iron,  all  sizes  and  kinds 762, 186 

I-ead,  all  sizes  and  kinds 12,023 

Monell  metal,  all  sizes 380 

Manz  metal,  all  sizes j. 2, 334 

Solder,  all  sizes 306, 483 

Steel,  alloy,  all  sizes  and  kinds 67,653 

Steel,  cold  rolled,  all  sizes 1,444,064 

^tpel.  machinery,  all  sizes 52,174 

^tnel,  tool,  all  sizes 45,  6S3 

Steel,  tool,  I.  &  S..  all  sizes  and  kinds 17,  232 

Stw-l  tubing,  all  sizes 252,290 

Teme  plate,  all  sizes 25,319 

ilr.  Anthont.  I  wish  you  would  also  put  in  the  record,  if  you 
^an.  a  statement  showing  the  supply  of  spruce  and  the  supply  of 
other  materials  that  you  have  in  quantity. 

Col.  Bobins.  We  have  only  figured  on  that  spruce  that  we  need 
for  repair  purposes,  and  the  director  of  sales  has  taken  over  the 
-urplus  of  all  other  spruce,  with  the  idea  of  disposing  of  it. 

Mr.  Anthony.  It  was  our  understanding  that  the  Air  Service  was 
retaining  quite  a  large  quantity  of  lumber  that  goes  into  the  manu- 
facture of  airplanes. 

Col.  Robins.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  When  you  make  a  contract  for  airplanes,  where 
you  furnish  these  materials,  you  provide  that  the  contractor  shall 
i^imburse  you  for  the  raw  materials  you  furnish  ? 

Col.  KoBiNB.  Yes,  sir;  we  do. 
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Mr.  Anthoxt.  You  are  just  holding  that  in  reserve? 

Col.  Robins.  We  are  holding  a  certain  amount  of  it  in  reserve, 
and  a  certain  amount  for  repair  purposes,  where  we  overhaul  our 
ships  that  have  been  in  service. 

ALLOTMENT  FOR  DAMAGE  CLAIMS. 
(See  p.  328.) 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  about  the  last  provi-^) 
on  page  24,  "  Provided  further^  That  claims  so  settled  and  paid  from 
the  sum  hereby  appropriated  shall  not  exceed  in  the  aggi'egate  the 
sum  of  $150,000."  If  you  are  only  paving  out  about  $1,000  a  year 
for  such  claims,  what  is  the  necessity  for  that  proviso  ? 

Maj.  FiCKEL.  We  left  that  wording,  "  the  sum  of  $150,000,"  in  there 
because  is  was  in  the  original  bill.  There  is  no  necessity  for  that 
large  amount;  $10,000  is  the  amount  in  our  estimate  for  that  pur- 
pose. While  there  was  only  approximately  $700  spent  this  last 
year,  we  feel  that  it  is  better  to  be  on  the  safe  side  in  order  to  pay 
the  damage  claims  promptly  to  avoid  litigation. 

(len.  Lord.  That  is  only  an  authorization  for  the  payment  of 
claims  of  personal  damage  and  private  property,  and  it  has  been  con- 
sidered wise  that  the  Air  Service  should  have  authority  to  settle 
claims  of  that  description  promptly. 

SUBSCRIPTION  TO  FOREIGN  AND  PROFESSIONAL  NEWSPAPERS. 

Mr,  Anthony.  There  is  also  a  proviso  which  reads,  "  Provided  fur- 
ther^ That  section  3648,  Bevisea  Statutes,  shall  not  apply  to  sub- 
scriptions for  foreign  and  professional  newspapers  and  |>eriodioaK 
to  l)e  paid  from  this  appropriation."  What  is  the  purpose  of  that, 
and  wnat  is  the  language  oi  section  3648  ? 

Maj.  FiCKEL.  That  is  to  permit  the  payment  for  service  in  advancv 
of  the  rendering  of  the  service. 

Mr.  Anthony.  So  you  can  pay  these  subscriptions  in  advance  i 

Maj.  FiCKEL.  Yes,  sir;  because  that  is  general  business  practicv. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  have  one  central  agency  for  proviihnj: 
scientific  literature  for  the  entire  Air  Service? 

Maj.  FiCKEL.  Yes,  sir;  the  information  group  handles  all  that. 

Mr.  Anthony.  So  you  do  not  have  any  numl)er  of  different  sta- 
tions or  posts  that  do  purchase  those  thin^  ? 

Maj.  Hicham.  No,  sir. 

TRANSLATORS. 

Mr.  Cramton.  How  many  translators  do  vou  have  in  the  Air 
Service? 

Maj.  HiCKAM.  We  have  onlv  one;  and  a  ^*eat  deal  of  the  translat- 
ing is  done  by  the  Bureau  of  Atilitarv  Intelligence  Division,  and  somr 
translatinii^  also  is  done  abroad.  t\>  found  that  we  have  to  ket*p 
this  translator  to  look  over  the  foreign  magazines  and  extract  fnmi 
them,  and  also  to  correct  translations  of  other  translators^  and  1 
could  use  three  or  four  if  I  could  get  them.    These  men  have  to  speak 
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different  languages  and  be  familiar  with  aeronautical  terms.  Aero- 
nautical terms  compose  a  language  in  themselves,  practically,  and 
it  is  very  difficult  to  get  a  man  with  a  mec'hanical  education  who  can 
also  translate  foreign  languages  in  aeronautical  terms. 

Mr.  Anthony.   Where  is  tliat  translator  paid  from  ? 

Maj.  HicKAM.  He  will  be  paid  from  the  legislative  bill  next  year. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  does  he  get? 

Maj.  HicKAM.  He  gets  $1,800  now. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Still,  with  that  difficulty,  you  are  able  to  get  the 
bulk  of  your  translating  through  the  Bureau  of  Military  Intelli- 
gence ? 

Mr.  HicKAM.  No,  sir;  I  am  not.  We  have  a  lot  of  valuable  mate- 
rial that  we  have  not  gone  over  simply  because  the  translator  is  kept 
busy  on  the  more  pressing  things. 

Mr.  Cra ton.  Do  you  get  a  considerable  amount  of  translations 

through  the  Bureau  of  Military  Intelligence? 

Maj.  Hickam.  We  get  a  great  deal  of  extremely  important  in- 
formation that  must  be  disseminated  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Does  it  come  to  us  with  considerable  delay,  coming 
through  the  Bureau  of  Military  Intelligence? 

Maj.  Hickam.  No,  sir.  That  is  now  the  only  official  channel  we 
have  through  which  to  get  information  from  tne  military  services. 
We  also  keep  in  contact  with  the  State  Department  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  and  all  other  agencies.  Their  agents  frequently 
send  in  reports,  but  that  is  more  particularly  in  connection  with  com- 
mercial development.  It  is  as  essential  to  keep  track  of  that  as  it  is  to 
keep  track  of  the  military  development  because  that  is  the  only  way 
we  can  estimate  the  amount  of  aviation  there  is  in  any  country  and 
the  amount  of  force  they  can  bring  to  bear  in  the  early  part  of  a  war. 
The  development  of  commercial  aviation  has  a  great  influence  on  the 
development  of  military  aviation. 

Mr.  Cramton.  At  the  rate  that  some  of  the  other  branches  of  the 
Army  are  going,  I  expect  to  see  a  new  branch  of  the  Army  pretty  soon 
made  up  of  translators. 

Maj.  Hickam.  We  could  cut  out  some  of  the  other  things  that  are 
of  a  great  deal  of  benefit  to  us.  In  the  last  war  a  lot  of  countries 
besides  the  United  States  had  experience,  particularly  in  aviation, 
and  unless  we  are  going  to  take  advantage  of  their  experience  we  are 
going  to  fall  behind.  At  the  present  time  their  experience  is  just  as 
available  to  us  as  our  own  if  we  make  proper  use  of  it.  That  is  the 
work  which  my  group  is  doing  and  it  would  be  very  unfortunate  if 
our  activities  were  curtailed,  because  the  experience  gained  in  this  war 
in  aeronautics  is  the  one  thing  the  whole  world  has  needed. 

Mr.  Cramtok.  I  do  not  think  you  are  extravagant  at  all  with  only 
one  translator. 

Mrj.  Hickam.  I  would  like  to  be,  but  I  do  not  get  the  chance. 

ilr.  SissoN.  I  imagine  your  statement  simply  illustrates  that  old 
principle  of  the  human  mind  that  when  you  find  a  man  who  is  a  good 
finguist,  he  is  not  a  great  instructor ;  so  you  do  have  trouble  in  finding 
Dien  properly  qualified  for  the  work  you  want  them  to  do. 

Maj.  Hickam.  Yes ;  I  do.  I  have  to  watch  this  man  very  carefully 
to  make  him  do  just  what  we  want  done. 
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COOPERATION  WITH  NAVAL  AVIATION. 

Mr.  Anthony.  General,  did  you  find  the  provision  carried  in  this 
year's  appropriation  bill  which  attempts  to  distinguish  the  limits  of 
the  Army  Air  Service  and  the  operations  of  the  Naval  Air  Service  has 
had  any  effect  in  determining  the  different  spheres  of  operation? 

Gen.  Mbnohbr.  The  Army  and  the  Navy  are  in  more  or  less  com- 
plete agreement  on  the  functions  of  the  two  services.  Everything  that 
affects  either  service  in  any  way  is  referred  to  the  Aeronautical  Board, 
of  which  I  am  a  member  and  the  chairman,  for  their  consideration  and 
O.  K.  particularly  with  reference  to  the  duplication  of  functions. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  you  meeting  with  success  in  eliminating  those, 
things  in  which  the  Army  and  the  Navy  are  paralleling  each  otherV 
work? 

Gen.  Menoher.  I  think  so;  yes,  sir.  We  have  been  over  the  esti- 
mates, both  for  the  Army  and  for  the  Navy,  only  recently,  and  the 
report  of  the  board  was  tnat  in  those  estimates  there  was  no  duplica- 
tion between  the  two  services. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Both  services,  the  Army  and  the  Navy,  carry  on 
experimental  development  and  engineering  work! 

Gen.  Menoher.  les,  sir;  but  the  Navy  has  no  separate  and  dis- 
tinct plant  for  the  carrying  on  of  their  experimental  work  in  <'on- 
nection  with  their  other  work  in  reference  to  the  Navy 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  thought  they  had  a  similar  plant  to  the  one  tin* 
Army  has  at  McCook  Field? 

Gen.  Menoher.  They  do  not  have  in  the  same  sense.  They  have 
a  manufacturing  plant  in  Philadelphia,  but  they  do  not  have  in  their 
Philadelphia  plant  an  organization  such  as  we  have  at  M<*Cook 
Field. 

Mr.  Anthony.  So  they  depend  on  your  exwrimental  plant? 

Gen.  Menoher.  In  a  great  many  things.  Any  results  of  any  ox- 
periments  that  we  have  are  always  available  for  the  use  of  the  STji vy. 

Mr.  Anthony.  So  the  plant  that  the  Navy  maintains  at  Philadel- 
phia is  purely  for  manufacturing  purposes? 

Gen.  Menoher.  That  is  what  I  understand. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Have  you  looked  into  the  question  as  to  whetlier 
the  Navy  is  able  to  manufacture  its  planes  cheaper  than  it  can  i>nr- 
chaw»  them  from  commercial  firms? 

(ien.  Menoher.  I  have  not  looked  into  that  particular  point. 

Mr.  Anthony,  You  have  no  idea  what  their  costs  are? 

(len.  Menoher.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  S1880N.  It  might  l)e  well  to  look  into  that  to  enable  you  to 
know  more  about  the  contracts  they  are  making. 

Col.  Fuller.  Take,  for  instance',  their  estimates  for  1922.  They 
count  on  making  different  types  than  tlioso  we  have,  but  in  the  Innd 
plane  thev  expect  to  get  those  throujyrh  the  Army,  using  the  Army 
plane.  Their  principal  activity  is  in  conntH-tion  with  the  flyinir 
boat  and  seaplane,  which  are  entirely  different  craft    from  hwA 

planes. 

Mr,  Anthony.  Kv*»ry  plane  that  llie  Navv  is  manufacturing'  i  »• 
day  has  pont<Mm<-  on  it.*h«^  it  not.  and  i*^  w|Uip|H»tl  i*^|KviaUy  for  ».-e 
on  tlu*  water? 
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Col.  Fuller.  I  can  not  make  that  definite  statement.  All  I  can 
<rive  you  is  the  general  outline. 

Gen.  Menoher.  They  are  concerned  particularly  with  that  type, 
and  now  they  are  also  concerned  with  a  type  of  plane  that  can  be 
carried  aboard  the  carriers  and  that  can  be  launched  from  the 
<jarriers. 

Mr.  Anthony.  AVhere  is  the  principal  Navy  training  field? 

(ien.  Menoher.  At  Pensacolii.  AVe  have  trained  some  of  their 
pilots  in  our  school. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Have  you  water  facilities  at  any  of  your  main 
training  plants? 

(ien.  Menoher.  We  have  at  Langley  Field. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  about  your  Florida  field  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  That  is  not  on  any  water.  Chapman  Field,  which 
is  inactive  at  the  present  time,  has  some  water.  There  are  also  water 
facilities  at  San  Diego  and  at  Self  ridge  Field.  Then  for  the  coast 
defence  we  have  water  facilities  at  New  York,  Long  Island,  and  at 
the  Presidio,  San  Francisco,  and  at  Corregidor  Island. 

PURCHASE  AND  PRODirCl'lON  OF  HYDROGEN  GAS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Your  estimate  includes  $300,000  for  purchase  and 
$82,000  for  the  production  of  hydrogen  gas  for  the  lighter-than-air 
balloons.  That  means  that  you  arc  going  into  the  manufacture  of 
hydrogen  as  well  as  it  purchase? 

(len.  Menoher.  We  have  a  number  of  plants  for  production. 

Maj.  Van  Nostrand.  We  have  two  plants  now  in  operation,  Mr. 
Chairman,  where  we  are  manufacturing  hydrogen,  but  because  of 
the  isolation  of  some  stations  it  is  more  economical  to  purchase  hy- 
drogen for  some  organizations  than  to  maintain  plants.  The  opera- 
of  a  hydrogen  plant — that  is,  its  economical  operation —  is  contingent 
upon  a  large  supply  being  required.  There  is  bound  to  be  a  large 
i'j>st  in  overhead  unless  a  large  supply  is  needed. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  much  did  you  expend  this  year  for  the  pur- 
'hase  and  production  of  hydrogen ? 

Maj.  Van  Nostr-4Nd.  I  have  not  those  figures  now,  but  this  esti- 
mate for  next  year  is  based  on  the  production  this  year,  figured 
almost  dollar  for  dollar. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  same  as  this  year? 

Maj.  Van  Nostrand.  Yes,  sir.  I  might  say  we  are  experimenting 
^vith  considerable  success  on  several  new  methods  of  producing  hy- 
<lrogen  at  greatly  reduced  cost.  Those  experiments  are  underway 
and  we  are  meeting  with  great  success. 

Mr.  Anthony.  So  far  helium  gas  has  not  replaced  hydrogen  ? 

Maj.  Van  Nostrand.  It  will  not  in  peace-time  operations;  it  is 
iJot  desirable. 

production  of  semirigid  dirigibles. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Gen.  Menoher,  last  year  in  the  hearings  before  the 
^bcommittee  on  Military  Affairs  you  stated  that  the  development  of 
the  lighter-than-air  craft  had  been  turned  over  to  the  Navy,  and  no 
estimate  would  be  submitted  for  the  construction  of  such  types  of 
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machines  until  a  satisfactory  type  had  been  developed  by  the  Xavy- 
But  now  you  are  submitting  estimates  for  hydrogen  and  helium  and 
other  purposes  along  that  line,  aggregating  the  amount  of  $6,828,000. 
Have  you  abandoned  the  idea  of  permitting  the  Navy  to  handle  that 
type  of  machines  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Xo,  sir.  The  Navy  is  charged  particularly  with 
the  development  of  the  rigid  dirigibles;  we  are  not  touching  that 
and  will  not  touch  that  at  all.  What  we  are  going  to  develop  in  the 
way  of  large  craft,  or  that  we  have  an  interest  in,  is  the  semirigid 
type,  such  as  was  developed  by  the  Italians.  AVe  are  not  touching 
tlie  rigid  dirigibles. 

5Ir.  Cramton.  What  is  the  distinction  between  those  types? 

Gen.  Menoher.  We  have  the  three  types.  We  have  the  nonrigid 
tj'pe  in  which  there  is  no  frame  to  give  shape  to  the  ba^;  the  sha{)e 
is  determined  by  the  cut  of  the  cloth  and  by  the  distention,  just  like 
the  ordinary  toy  balloon.  The  semirigid  type  has  a  rigid  frame  to 
which  the  bag  is  attached  on  top.  This  also  has  quarters  for  the 
crew,  etc.  The  shape  of  that  is  dependent  upon  the  cut  of  the  cloth 
and  the  shape  of  the  frame.  In  the  case  of  the  rigid  type  we  have 
the  shape  determined  by  a  framework  around  which  an  envelope  is 
stretched,  and,  then,  inside  are  compartments  in  which  are  contained 
the  balloons  which  hold  the  gas. 

FOR  CONSTRICTION   OF  GAS  PLANTS,  HANGARS,  AND  REPAIR  SHOFS. 

( St^  I),  342. ) 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  estimating  for  some  construction  items, 
and  have  one  item  for  the  maintenance  and  repair  of  buildings  and 
grounds  at  Air  Service  stations,  amounting  to  $172,000,  and  you  have 
another  item  for  the  construction  of  gas  plants,  hangars,  and  repair 
shops,  amounting  to  $9,048,000.  Why  are  these  items  estimated  for 
by  the  Air  Service  instead  of  by  the  Quartermaster  General  ? 

Col.  Filler.  The  $172,()(K)  is  for  the  maintenance  of  buildincrs  and 
♦rrounds  at  the  McCook  Field  experiment  station  entirely,  and  there 
IS  no  otln'r  item  for  a  ♦similar  purpose  in  the  estimate,  that  being  a 
piopcr  charge  against  the  Air  Service.  The  item  of  $9,04s,<mn»  is 
for  gas  plants,  hangars,  and  machine  shops. 

yiv,  Anthony.  For  the  ligliter-than-air  machines? 

Col.  Fi  LLKR.  No.  sir.  With  your  permission,  I  would  like  to  «:«> 
into  tlie  (h'taiis  of  that.  That  i*overs  things  which  are  by  their  g«*n- 
cnil  nature  peculiar  to  the  .Vir  Service  and  which  are  required,  or 
their  countcrpnil  i^  r<M|uired.  by  Ihe  Air  Service  tactical  units  ojM»r- 
:iting  in  tlic  field.  For  inhtairc,  hangars  nre  considere<l  wpiipment. 
aiid  sn  di*terniine<l  by  the  romptn)Her.  They  are  essential  in  the 
fit^Id  fo:  th*»  norninl  tactical  operation  of  theM»  units.  These  irn< 
pljint>.  many  of  thcni  cov«'!vd  here.  :irc  -ijuply  portal)le  ^leneratii*:! 
gas  plants  that  j:cc(»mpany  tlie  I'lrhter-than-air  wpiipment  into  t!if 
ficM.  Thovo  things  l>cinir  rc;:ar<l"d  in  the  light  of  essential  i*«p:  :  ■ 
m*  nt.  and  in  many  particulars  a<tually  determining  the  tcital  pr»- 
i:rai!i  of  activitv  that  tlu*  Air  Service  will  carrv  on.  we  con*»i<ler  t!i:»l 
in  the  presentation  of  these  estimate^  we  .^^hould  come  hen*  \ijth 
th«  >x  'teni*^  of  e<{uipment  in  the  Air  Ser\  ice  pait  of  thi>  estimate. 
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CONSTr^UCTION    OF    (JAS    PLANTS.    HANGARS,    AND    KKPAJK    SHOPS. 

[Item  0406.601.] 

Iic<'j«l)inilation : 

Scott  Field,  hangar,  gas  plant,  jras  holder $2,  500.000 

Puci He  coast  station,  hangar,  etc 1,345.000 

Brooks  Field,  lianpn*  rxtension.  gas  phint,  and  holder 1,300,000 

Ross  Field,  hangar,  cylinder  storaj?e,  and  pis  house 190,000 

Lee  Hall,  gas  house 15,000 

Silicon  gas  plants  to  complete  equipment  of  units 140,000 

<.'anip  Bragg,  balloon  hangar,  and  gas  house 53,  000 

Taiiip  Benning,  balloon  hangar,  and  gas  house 53,000 

("amp  Knox,  gas  house 8,000 

7  corps  areas  (Pevens,  Dix,  Jneksun,  Sherman,  Grant,  Funston, 

and  Lewis),  balloon  liangar  and  gas  house,  at  {j>53,000 371, 000 

Mitchel  Field,  3  a iiidanes  hangars 300,000 

Funston,  Jackson,  Sherman,  Devens,  Leavenworth    (4  hangars 

at  each  place),  at  $40,000 200,000 

Tamp  Lewis,  16  hangars 160, 000 

Aviation  repiiir  ilepot,  Middletown,  2  hangars 137,000 

Aviation  repair  depot,  Fairfield,  2  hangars 137,000 

Aviation  repair  depot,  San  Antonio,  2  hangars ^74, 000 

Rockwell  Field.  4  hangars 400,000 

Eight  reserve  training  centers  at  $125,000 1,000,000 

Gasoline  and  oil  apparatus  for  statitms 465,000 

9, 048, 000 

Mr.  Anthony.  But  it  is  all  new  construction,  is  it  not  ? 

Col.  Fuller.  When  it  comes  to  actually  doin^  the  work,  wherever 
construction  is  involved,  the  Quartermaster  General  does  it.  No, 
sir:  that  is  not  all  new  construction. 

fJ£PMR  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  BUILDINGS,  m'cOOK  FIELD,  DAYTON,  OHIO. 

(See  p.  337.) 

Mr.  Anthony.  Take  this  item  of  $172,000  for  maintenance  and 
repair  of  buildings.  You  say  it  is  all  going  to  be  expended  at  MJcCook 
Field.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  it  was  stated  on  Saturday  that  the 
lease  on  McCook  Field  is  liable  to  be  terminated  in  the  near  fu- 

Col.  Fuller  (interposing).  In  two  yeai-s. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Why  do  you  want  to  spend  that  money  on  repairs 
at  that  place  ? 

Col.  FuLLEK.  That  is  the  normal  maintenance  of  those  structures, 
to  keep  the  proposition  going  during  this  coming  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Anthony.  AVhen  a  subcommittee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives visited  McCook  Field  one  of  your  main  buildings  there  had 
already  undergone  extensive  repairs  and  looked  as  though  it  might 
i^eetl  further  repairs.  Do  you  contemplate  spending  any  money  on 
that  building,  which  was  considered  to  be  in  a  precarious  condition? 

Col.  Fuller.  I  am  sorrv  this  question  did  not  come  up  while  Col, 
Kane  was  here  the  other  clay.    I  will  have  to  look  that  up, 

COST  OF  LIGHT  AND  POWER. 

f'or  buildings  and  grounds  the  amount  is  $i;>0,000;  for  water, 
^/KK);  for  light  and  power  $38,000. 
Mr.  Anthony.  For  light  and  power  $38,000? 
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Col.  Fuller.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  means  you  purchase  your  electric  current, 
then,  altogether  from  the  city? 

Col.  FuiJ^R.  I  understana  so. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  rather  a  large  bill  for  electric  current. 
What  do  you  pay  for  electricity  out  there  ? 

Col.  Fuller.  I  will  have  to  put  that  in  the  record. 

STATEMENT    OF    KLKCTRICITY    TO    BK    VSED    RY    THK    ENGINEERING    DIVISION    FOR    IHF 

FISCAL   YEAR    1022. 

Tlio  aveiaw*  aiiumiit  of  electricity  for  one  iiioiitli  for  the  past  fiscal  year  \m«* 
n2,(KK)  kilowatt  lionrs,  at  a  price  of  2  cents  per  Icllowatt  liour. 

It  is  nnti<'ipate(l  that  there  will  be  an  increa.se  in  the  rate  to  2i  cents'  \h*\ 
kilowatt  hour. 

It  is  also  anticipated  that  there  will  he  an  lncrea.se  to  approximately  12rK.'itn> 
kilowatt  lunirs  i)er  month  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  because  of  the  expecte<l  ii: 
crease  in  the  number  of  metahworklnjr  machines  required  in  tlie  construction  o: 
metal  airplanes.    Tills  will  jrlve  a  total  amount  of  kilowatt  liours  for  the  t\^n\\ 
year  of  l.n2(MHH»,  whlh,  at  the  rate  of  2*  cents  per  kilowatt  hour,  will  wpia'. 

Jlr.  Chairman,  on  this  item  of  $9,()48,0()()  I  would  like  to  say  some- 
thinp  as  to  how  it  is  made  up.  There  is  an  amount  for  Scott  FieM. 
hanpir  and  oras  plant,  $2,5()(),0(K). 

nAxciAU  AND  i;as  plant,  scorr  fikij),  Missomi. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Where  is  Scott  Field? 

Col.  FiLLKR.  That  is  near  St.  Louis:  it  is  a  field  owned  hv  the 
(lovernment.  That  is  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  us  to  establish  tlh- 
absolutely  essential  facilities  for  operating  the  experimental  station. 

Mr.  Anthony.  P'or  what  i 

Col.  FiLKKU.  For  lip:hter-than-air.  There  are  many  reasons  wh^ 
we  can  do  nothing  at  Omaha.  It  is  a  small  reservation  right  in  tin- 
city.  !ind  additional  land  would  be  most  exiwnsive,  and  the  War  IV- 
paitnient  has  other  uses  for  it. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  means  you  v.ant  to  establish  another  ex|M»r. 
mental  development  staticm  for  liphter-than-air,  the  same  as  you  hu^« 
at  MrCook  Field  for  heavier-than-air  machines  ? 

Col.  Fi'LLEH.  The  counterpart  of  that,  but  much  less  exten^-iN*. 
As  I  explained  at  the  last  hearing,  on  the  lighter-than-air  end  of  it 
we  have  postponed  even  making  a  start. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  involves  another  very  expensive  plant,  doe.v  w 
not,  the  creation  of  a  new  plant? 

Col.  FuiXER.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  other  plants, 
by  any  means. 

*  Mr.' Anthony.  You  Mart  with  $2,(KK).(^)0,  and  that  is  rather  a  p>Oil 
start. 

Col.  Fiu^R.  The  big  exjHMise  is  in  the  hangar.  Those  hanirar- 
are  expensive,  but  the  hangar  itstdf  is  the  whole  shipyard  in  itself, 
with  the  gas  plant  and  a  few  facilities  of  that  sort.  It  is  not  like 
building  up  an  experimental  <levelopment  plant  for  heavier-than-a- 
work. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Why  can  you  not  carry  on  some  of  these  ejt|>er: 
ments  at  some  of  the  balloon  stations  you  now  have  without  buildin:: 
an  entirely  new  one  f 
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Col.  Fuller.  Scott  Field  has'been  set  aside  as  a  balloon  station  for 
this  purpose.  The  only  place  where  we  have  land  that  would  do 
for  tnat  purpose  is  very  poorly  located  and  from  every  point  of 
view  and  expense. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  the  matter  with  Brooks  Field  ?  You  have 
land  there  and*  a  station  for  lighter-than-air  machines,  have  you  not? 

Col.  Fuller.  Yes,  sir. 

(len.  Menoher.  There  could  be  no  duplication  in  functions  there. 
That  is  an  operating  station  for  the  Mexican  border,  and  we  have 
the  land  at  both  places.  We  have  facilities  at  Scott  Field  that  we 
have  at  all  the  fields.  The  important  proposition  is  that  it  is  cen- 
trally located,  and  we  should  have  some  lighter-than-air  station  at 
about  Uie  geographical  center  of  the  United  States.  Omaha  is  not  a 
good  place  on  account  of  the  winds.  That  has  been  demonstrated 
absolutely,  and  the  space  is  too  small,  also  we  need  it  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  Anthony.  If  Congress  should  not  approve  of  the  expenditure 
of  that  vast  amount  of  money  at  this  time  for  that  purpose,  would 
it  be  necessary  to  put  a  proviso  in  the  bill  that  you  shall  not  expend 
any  money  for  that  purpose,  or  would  you  be  guided  by  our  failure 
to  include  this  item  in  the  bill? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Of  course,  we  would  be  guided  eventually  in  all 
matters  by  the  amount  of  the  appropriation. 

Mr.  Anthony.  It  would  not  be  your  purpose  to  take  it  out  of  some 
other  part  of  the  appropriation? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Not  unless  the  bill  was  so  drawn  that  we  could 
do  that. 

REPAIR  AND  maintenance  OF  BUILDINGS,  m'oOOK  FIELD,  DAYTON,  OHIO. 

(See  p,  335.) 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  was  ^oing  to  ask  a  few  Questions  as  to  the  matter 
of  business  judgment  in  connection  with  tnese  items.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, the  $172,000  you  propose  to  expend  at  McCook  Field.  That 
is  a  temporary  affair  and  will  probably  have  to  be  given  up  within 
the  course  of  two  years? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  What  is  the  necessity  of  waiting  until  the  last  minute 
to  find  another  place?  Wh}''  not  look  a  little  in  advance  for  another 
place  and  quit  spending  money  on  that,  but  go  ahead  and  develop 
some  field  that  belong  to  the  Government  ? 

(len.  IfaNOHER.  We  have  been  looking  for  a  place. 

Mr.  SissoN.  There  is  no  immediate  pressure  for  the  maintenance 
of  McCook  Field,  is  there  ?  What  is  the  immediate  pressure  ?  If 
we  had  a  war,  that  would  be  a  different  thing.  But  there  is  a  piece 
of  property  on  which  you  propose  to  expend  $172,000  on  this  item, 
and  I  do  not  know  how  much  more  may  be  spent  there  in  various 
ways  on  other  items. 

Gen.  Menoher.  If  we  could  actually  move  that  plant,  it  would  be 
different.  But  we  have  no  authorization  to  move  it  and  we  have  no 
plaoe  to  put  it. 

27478—21 22 
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Mr.  SissoN.  What  about  the  land  at  St.  Louis?  Is  that  not 
available? 

Gen.  Menoher.  That  is  too  far.  The  experimental  plant  must  be 
in  fairly  close  touch  with  Washington,  as  long  as  the  central  office 
remains  here.  The  experimental  station  is  too  far  away  as  it  is. 
We  need  a  location  for  the  experimental  plant  somewhere  in  the 
East,  not  too  close  to  the  seaboard. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Your  original  idea  was  to  locate  it  at  Langlev 
Field? 

Gen.  Menoher.  That  was  not  my  original  idea. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  there  was  a  good  deal  of  money  spent  in 
making  a  start.    Has  that  money  been  wasted  f 

Gen.  Menoher.  That  money  has  not  been  wasted,  becajuse  we  have 
had  that  as  an  operating  field  for  use  in  connection  with  seacoast 
defenses  and  it  is  our  main  school. 

PROPOSED   ACQUISITION  OF  THE   DAYTON-^VRIOHT   PLANT. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  think  a  mistake  was  made.  General,  in  the 
failure  of  (^ongress  to  acquire  the  Dayton-Wright  plant,  as  was  pro- 
posed last  year? 

(xen.  Menoher.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  we  have  lost  about  three  or  four 
million  dollars  on  that.    That  plant  was  really  made  to  order  for  us,  so 
to  speak.    We  could  not  have  devised  a  much  better  plant  if  we  had 
gone  about  it  deliberately,  and  the  Government  had  spent  a  consider 
able  amount  on  amortization. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  would  like  to  put  in  the  record  a  statement  that 
the  principal  reason  whv  the  purcnase  of  that  plant  was  defeated  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  last  year  was  due  to  the  fact  that  your  esti- 
mate called  for  a  valuation  of  the  land  to  be  purchased  of  alnnit 
$;^00,000,  and  according  to  the  statements  that  were  made  on  the  floor 
that  land  had  an  assessed  value  of  only  $80  an  acre,  and  that  preju- 
diced the  House  against  the  purchase.  But  I  have  had  letters  sim^e 
that  time  from  oflicials  out  there  that  showed  that  the  State  of  Ohio 
had  not  made  any  land  valuation  for  10  vears,  showing  that  we  were 
in  error  in  going  on  the  theory,  or  the  ftouse  was  in  error  in  goinp 
on  the  theory,  that  the  land  was  assessed  at  only  $80  an  acre,  and  that 
governed  the  value  of  it, 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  do  not  think  the  committee  has  any  desire  to  injure 
this  service,  but  I  must  confess  that  I  do  not  take  very  readily  to  the 
expenditure  of  any  money  on  a  plant  that  you  are  going  to  aliandon 
within  two  years. 

(len.  Menoher.  Tf  we  abandon  it  we  can  not  expend  the  money. 

Mr.  SissnN.  You  will  have,  if  this  item  is  granted,  $172,000  avail- 
able (luring  the  fiscal  year  covered  by  this  bill,  and,  of  course,  you 
will  spend  that  much  money,  will  you  not? 

(ten.  Menoher.  Perhaps.  But  there  is  only  $130,0(>()  estimated  for 
buildings  and  grounds. 

MEnKMf.  KXrERlMENTAL  RESEARCH. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  would  like  to  go  on  with  the  item  for  meiliml 
experimental  research,  and  wo  will  hear  Col.  Truby  on  that  item. 
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Colonel,  you  ask  for  $18,000  under  this  head.  Why  is  this  esti- 
mated for  by  the  Air  Service  instead  of  by  the  Medical  Department  ? 

Col.  Truby.  This  plant  was  established  by  the  Air  Service  during 
the  war,  and  the  Air  Service  owns  the  equipment,  but  there  has  been 
no  reason  why  it  could  not  be  transferred  to  the  Medical  Department, 
although  it  is  operated  under  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Service,  under 
my  direction.  This  arrangement  has  the  approval  of  the  Surgeon 
General. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  a  medical  officer? 

Col.  Truby.  Yes,  sir. 

PERSONNEL. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  much  of  a  force  have  you  in  that  work  ? 

Col.  Truby.  We  have  5  or  6  medical  officers  and  about  18  employees 
of  all  classes. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  much  have  you  expended  during  this  present 
year  for  medical  research  ? 

Col.  Trubt.  For  the  work  there? 

Mr.  Anthony.  Yes,  sir. 

Col.  Truby.  I  think  we  have  expended  practically  all  of  it. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  was  the  amount? 

Col.  Truby.  The  amount  was  $18,000  for  maintenance  and  equip- 
ment and  $32,000  for  personnel. '  This  estimate  is  the  same  as  last 
vear. 

effect  of  physical  disabilities. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Have  you  not  practically  investigated  and  gone 
over  all  the  field  of  medical  research  as  it  relates  to  flying  in  the  air 
which  it  is  practicable  to  go  over  during  the  years  we  were  in  the 
war  and  the  two  years  since  ? 

Col.  Truby.  No,  sir.  In  my  opinion,  this  work  is  just  started. 
Of  course,  this  research  laboratory  is  misnamed.  We  have  several 
activities  there.  It  is  also  a  school  for  the  training  of  flight  surgeons, 
and  many  of  the  special  physical  examinations  for  flying  as  well  as 
the  tests  for  altitude  flying  are  made  there. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  instance,  you  determine  that  a  man  who  has 
^uch  a  degree  of  blood  pressure  or  such  a  heart  movement  is  not  a 
proper  man  to  flv  in  the  air? 

Col.  Truby.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  yet  we  find  that  officers  who  have  those  ail- 
ments continue  to  fly  and  make  pretty  good  fliers. 

Col.  Truby.  Yes;  but  during  the  war 

Mr.  Anthony  (interposing).  In  fact,  officers  who  have  been  placed 
on  the  retired  list  have  gone  back  into  the  Air  Service  and  become 
^ery  good  fliers. 

Col.  Truby.  There  are  very  few  of  that  class.  During  the  war,  in 
this  countiy,  we  had  about  135  deaths  from  crashes  in  the  1560  re- 
corded crashes.  A  gi*eat  many  of  those  we  know  were  due  to  physical 
'l^'fwts  of  the  pilot.  I  think  anyone  can  see  that  it  is  foolish  for  a  man 
^^^  fly  who  has  any  physical  disability.  He  is  liable  to  destroy  Gov- 
*?rnment  property  and  risk  his  own  life  and  the  life  of  any  passenger 
^ho  may  be  with  him.    This  appropriation,  I  am  sure,  will  save  a 
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number  of  lives,  and  not  only  that,  it  will  save  thousands  of  dollars 
worth  of  property.    We  know  that. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Your  argument  is  that  it  takes  a  perfectly  normal 
man,  physically,  to  fly  ? 

Col.  Truby.  It  certainl}'  does,  especially  in  the  matter  of  vision 
or  in  connection  with  the  condition  of  his  heart,  where  he  is  apt  to 
collapse,  or  in  connection  with  any  of  his  special  senses. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Have  your  researches  shown  that  many  of  the 
crashes  or  accidents  in  the  air  have  been  due  to  heart  failure  or  the 
physical  collapse  of  the  operator  in  the  air? 

Col.  Truby.  We  know  a  number — I  can  not  give  you  the  exact 
figures.    Many  crashes  have  been  due  to  physical  defects. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  do  you  know  that? 

Col.  Truby.  In  the  first  place,  we  know  by  the  physical  examina- 
tion if  he  has  a  physical  defect.  The  flight  surgeon  and  flying  au- 
thorities at  the  field  examine  and  report  on  every  crash,  and  usually 
they  can  form  a  very  accurate  idea  as  to  what  caused  the  cra>h. 
Many  crashes  have  certainly  been  caused  by  physical  defects  of  the 
pilot. 

We  have  a  splendid  plant  at  Mineola,  and  from  the  literature 
published  you  would  be  able  to  get  a  good  idea  of  the  importance  of 
the  work. 

Mr.  Anthony.  It  occurred  to  me  that  men  who  were  not  entirely 
normal,  whom  you  might  call  eccentrics,  sometimes  make  the  lK»>t 
specialists. 

Col.  Truby.  They  all  fly  if  permitted  to  do  so,  and  they  nearly  all 
come  to  grief. 

Mr.  Stssox.  I  do  not  know  so  much  about  that.  Medicine,  at  l)e>t. 
is  just  a  genuine  cood  guess,  and  some  people  are  better  guessers  than 
others,  i  ou  will  find  many  times  that  some  member  of  the  nie<lioal 
profession  will  tell  a  man  that  he  can  not  be  given  a  life-insuraniv 
policy,  and  vet  that  man  will  outlive  all  the  medical  doctors  and  life- 
msurance  officials  who  turned  him  down.  You  will  find  a  man  who 
by  virtue  of  some  form  of  heart  trouble  ought  not  to  fly  but  who, 
nevertheless,  does  fly  and  nothing  happens  to  him,  and  many  tinie^ 
he  outlives  the  fliers  who  are  in  perfect  physical  condition.  It  is  a 
question  of  guessing  on  the  human  system.  And  when  I  say  th*-  1 
am  telling  you  something  that  reflects  on  my  ancestt>rs,  l)ocaus<»  nenrly 
all  of  them  were  doctors. 

As  long  as  I  was  in  a  doctor's  home  I  did  not  take  any  medi«••Iu^ 
As  soon  as  I  got  out  and  sent  for  a  doctor  he  hail  to  give  me  a  i»ill 
to  justify  his  fee. 

This  is  largely  an  experiment  as  to  which  one  of  these  men  is  g«»ins: 
to  die  when  he  goes  up.  Take,  for  instance,  the  man  who  i.s  |Hr- 
fectly  normal  and  who  ffoe^  up  on  Pike's  Peak.     He  falls  down. 

Mr.  Cramton.  The  l)eautv  of  it  is.  Colonel,  vou  had  vour  theorx 
when  he  went  up  and  when  he  comes  down  uoIkmIv  can  deteriuinv 
it:  the  evidence  is  all  <lestroyed,  so  the  theory  is,  of  c*ourst\  pn»\«»i. 
The  plane  is  wrecked  and  the  man  is  wreckeil,  and  you  can  not  :i«-vr 
tain  anv  flaw  in  the  machine. 

Col.  Triby.  We  have  an  apparatus  at  Mineola  by  whirli  Mr  .  r 
positively  demonstrate  that  a  man  can  gi>  to  a  ivrtain  heisrht  hi  i 
no  higher.    We  can  i)rove  that  absolutely,  l>ecause  we  take  the  <»\\  i:»  '• 
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from  the  air,  so  he  is  at  a  corresponding  height  in  the  air.  We  find 
that  some  men  will  be  able  to  go  up  10,000  feet  and  some  will  go  up 
to  20,000  feet,  but  every  time  you  put  a  10,000-foot  man  beyond  that 
heio^ht  he  goes  down  or  collapses.  It  is  not  a  question  of  guessing ; 
it  is  an  actual  demonstration. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Have  not  the  Italians  a  kindred  organization? 

Col,  Truby.  They  have,  but  I  think  our  plant  is  far  ahead  of  any- 
thing else  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Did  they  ever  run  Gabriel  D'Annunzio  through  that 
plant? 

Col.  Truby.  I  do  not  know  about  that. 

Mr.  Cra3iton.  He  is  a  man  pretty  well  along  in  years,  and  it  is 
a  question  whether  he  would  pass  through  that  plant. 

Col.  Truby.  I  do  not  know.  We  do  investigate  the  mental  con- 
dition, and  we  can  not  always  state  that  a  man  of  highstrung 
nenrous  temperament  will  not  make  a  good  flier;  we  know,  however, 
if  he  has  certain  mental  defects  he  should  never  pilot  a  ship.  At  this 
laboratory  we  have  a  flight  surgeons'  school,  where  we  train  medical 
officers  for  duty  at  flying  fields.  Whenever  a  flight  surgeon  is  taken 
away  from  one  of  the  fields  the  fliers  themselves  demand  that  we 
send  another  one  to  replace  him.  They  have  made  good  and  we 
know  it.  It  is  their  business  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  fliers, 
and  they  know  the  flying  game.  If  a  man  is  in  bad  mental  condition 
or  physically  defective  he  is  taken  off  flying. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  eliminate  men  from  flying  on  the  ground 
that  they  are  mentally  unfit? 

Col.  Tritby.  We  do. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  ask  that  question  because  it  has  been  my  observa- 
tion that  a  great  many  of  the  best  officers  in  the  Army  are  more  or 
less  temi?eramental,  and  if  you  eliminate  them  on  that  ground 

Gen.  Menoher.  Not  necessarily  temperamentally  unfitted,  but  per- 
haps temperamental.  What  you  say  applies  to  the  individual,  and 
while  it  may  be  that  one  man  has  some  physical  defect  and  may  have 
other  senses  that  are  more  acute  than  the  normal,  that  applies  to  the 
imlividual.  But  taking  the  whole  force,  it  is  absolutely  necessary, 
I »  my  mind,  that  we  have  this  medical  work  go  on.  Sending  a  man 
i^:t()  the  air  who  has  some  defect  that  is  recognized  by  the  medical 
prof(*ssion  as  a  dangerous  one  is  like  sending  a  plane  into  the  air  that 
v'l'i  know  has  some  defect.  It  may  come  down  all  right.  You  may 
takv  a  plane  into  the  air  with  one  of  its  struts  broken  and  get  away 
with  it.  but  the  chances  are  very  much  increased  that  that  plane  is 
iroing  to  have  trouble  in  the  air,  and  the  same  tliiijg  is  true  with  the 
fliers. 

Mr.  SissoN.  If  I  thought  that  could  be  done  my  confidence  in  the 
practice  of  medicine  would  be  increased  a  thousand  per  cent. 

Gen.  Menoher.  I  know  right  down  at  the  bottom  of  it  most  doctors 
a'linit  that  a  good  proportion  of  medical  practice  is  pure  buncombe; 
you  must  take  into  consideration  the  pyschological  phase  of  it.  What 
you  say  about  living  in  a  family  of  doctors  and  never  being  sick — -— 

Mr.  SissoN  (interposing).  I  did  not  say  I  was  never  sick.  I  did 
not  take  any  medicine. 

Gen.  Menoher.  The  Chinese  doctor  is  hired  to  keep  a  man  well. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  believe  in  that  Chinese  system ;  that  is  scientific. 
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Gen.  Menoher.  Yes;  and  the  Chinese  doctor  is  not  paid  unless  the 
patient  is  well. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Does  the  Medical  Department  of  the  Army  do  any 
of  this  class  of  work? 

Col.  Truby.  Ves ;  our  greatest  work  is  in  the  prevention  of  (Useast*. 
This  Air  Service  work  is  an  entirely  new  medical  branch.  Of  course, 
I  am  on  the  staff  of  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Service. 

Mr.  Anthony.  There  are  medical  officers  detailed  at  all  of  the 
aviation  fields. 

Col.  Truby.  Yes ;  we  have  the  usual  proportion  of  medical  officers. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Why  can  not  the  medical  officers  attached  to  the 
various  fields  determine  the  physical  fitness  of  men  to  fly  i 

Col.  Truby.  It  is  impossible  to  do  that.  This  work  has  developed 
into  a  real  specialty.  There  are  so  manv  things  to  be  considered 
along  entirely  new  lines  of  medical  work,  that  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  give  special  training  and  instruction  to  the  methtal 
officers  who  do  this  work. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  do  not  want  you  to  understand  that  these  questions 
would  indicate  that  we  have  any  lack  of  confidence  in  the  work  you 
are  doing,  because  if  you  exercise  this  caution  and  can  save  a  human 
life  occasionally  it  is,  of  course,  worth  the  money  that  is  spent  for  it. 

Col.  Truby.  I  can  positively  state  that  our  medical  work  has  save<l 
many  lives  and  tliat  we  will  continue  to  save  lives  if  we  are  permitted 
to  carry  on  this  work.  If  we  save  one  life  it  will  justify  the  small 
appropriation  of  $18,000  for  equipment  and  maintame  of'the  labora- 
tory, and  $32,740  for  civilian  personnel. 

FOR   CONSTRr(Tl(»N   OF  (J AS  PLANTS,   HANGARS,  AND  REPAIR   SHOPS. 

(Soo  p.  X\\.\ 

]Mr.  Anthony,  Col.  Fuller,  you  did  not  finish  explaining  the  itfiu- 
in  the  $9,000,0<K)  for  gas  plants,  repair  shops,  etc. 

Col.   Fuller.  In  addition  to  the  $2,r»00,(KK)  for  the  ex|H*rim*'nt 
station  at  Scott  Field,  we  have  to  provide  hangars,  an<l  there  are  uIn* 
included  various  other  items.     Then  that  also  provides  for  a  Pa*'!^' 
coast  airship  station   with  hangars,  etc,  amounting  to  $U:^45.'»'»«»: 
Brooks  Field,  hangar  extension,  gas  plant,  and  holder,  $l,:i«M)j>' 
Koss  Field,  hantrar,  cylinder  storage,  and  gas  house,  $4JH),<nh»:  I.  i 
Hall,  gas  house,  $15,000:  .siliron  gas  generating  plants  to  Munp'.  * 
the  e<|uipment  of  the  unit.^,  etc.,  $140,(HM):  other  items  to  enable  t'-* 
Air  Servire  to  ad  with  the  remainder  of  the  Army  at  certain  of  it- 
divisional  cam})s  and  training  centers:  Camp  Bragg,  ImlliMin  h:iii;:.i 
and  gas  house,  $.V5,0(K):   Camp  lienning,  balloon   hangar  and   t!-'- 
house,  $53,(K)0;  Camp  Knox,  gas  house,  $H,(X)0. 

Mr.  Anth<>nv.  Ki«rht  there.  Colonel,  at  thc>o  Artilliiv  firm:'  •• 
ters,  why  can  you  not  um»  the  temporary  HeMs  nnd  oulht^  for  •••-' : 
vation  that  wp  now  luive  for  this  purpo>i»  without  going  mUo  i..  - 
expenditure  for  nermanent  plants. 

Col.  FuiXEK.  A  l>ali(H)n  hangar  will  pay  for  itself  in  thp  vixn^- 
of  Imlloons  in  a  short  time. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  only  have  intensixe  firing  on  thos4»  tioKU  ,i' 
certain  periods  of  the  year.  \Miv  can't  you  take  some  of  thes*  jHjri 
able  outfits  there  ^ 
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Col.  Fuller.  At  these  firing  centers  we  expect  that  the  services  of 
the  balloon  companies  will  be  required  throughout  the  year.  The 
question  of  training  is  involved,  not  merely  to  give  them  the  service 
of  that  firing,  but  to  train  Artillery  officers  and  Infantry  officers  just 
as  the  Artillery  need  not  fire  all  the  time  to  continue  their  training. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  understand  that. 

Col.  Fuller.  Then,  this  also  provides  for  the  seven  corps  areas  at 
Camp  Devens,  Camp  Dix,  Camp  Jackson,  Camp  Sherman,  Camp 
Grant,  Camp  Funston,  and  Camp  Lewis,  balloon  hangai'S  and  gas 
houses,  amounting  to  $371,000,  in  order  to  permit  the  Air  Service  to 
participate  in  the  training  of  the  rest  of  the  Army  at  these  camps. 
Then,  there  is  also  provided  at  Mitchel  Field,  three  airplane  han- 
gars, at  $300,000.  I  understand  that  there  has  at  times  been  equip- 
ment out  in  the  open  there  in  the  last  few  months  on  account  of  the 
lack  of  facilities  for  housing. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Where  is  that^ 

Col.  Fuller.  Mitchel  Field,  on  Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Anthony.  At  the  close  of  the  war  you  had  on  hand  a  great 
amount  of  hangar  material.    Has  that  been  used  up  ? 

Col.  Fuller.  AVe  contemplate  here  using  some  of  it.  For  in- 
stance, at  Camp  Lewis,  we  propose  to  put  up  16  of  these  expedi- 
tionary hangars,  which  cost  $10,000  to  put  one  of  them  up,  erect  it, 
and  put  the  floor  in.  We  are  working  that  equipment  everywhere 
througout  our  whole  operations. 

Gen.  Menoher,  We  nave  a  niunber  of  expeditionary  hangars  that 
will  not  be  erected,  but  they  are  all  available. 

Mr.  Anthont.  They  are  of  steel? 

Gen.  Menoher.  Of  steel  frame,  with  corrugated  steel  and  iron 
sheathing  and  roofing. 

Col.  Fuller.  This  also  provides  at  Camp  Funston,  Camp  Jack- 
son, Camp  Sherman,  Camp  Devens,  and  r  ort  Leavenworth  four 
hangars  at  each  place,  $40,000  at  each  place,  a  total  of  $200,000. 
That  is  a  question  of  merely  erecting  the  hangai'S  of  which  you 
apeak.  Then,  there  is  also  an  item  for  Camp  Lewis  of  S;i60,000. 
ihen,  there  is  also  provision  for  the  aviation  general  repair  depot  at 
Middletown,  with  two  hangars,  $137,000;  the  aviation  general  re- 
pair depot  at  Fairfield  with  two  hangars,  $137,000;  the  aviation 
L'eneral  repair  depot  at  San  Antonio  with  hangars,  $274,000;  the 
Kockwell  Field,  four  hangars,  $100,000  each.  Those  items  are  pri- 
marily to  enable  the  consolidation  of  the  repair  depots  with  the 
fcupply  depots  and  that  will  result  in  a  great  deal  of  economy. 

Gen.  Mjenoher.  We  have  certain  supply  depots  and  we  want  re- 
j»air  depots  at  the  same  places,  so  that  they  can  concentrate  and  save 
freight. 

FACILITIES  rOR  CONTINUED  FLYING  OF  RESERVE  OFFICERS. 

( ol.  FuLiiER.  That  item  also  includes  an  estimate  for  facilities  at 
^•ijrht  places  for  the  continued  flying  of  the  reserve  officers,  $1,000,000, 
as  follows : 

lioston,  $133,750;  Philadelphia,  $168,750;  Baltimore,  $133,750;  the 
>ame  at  Chicago;  and  the  same  at  St.  Paul.  For  Denver,  Colo., 
>^G.3.750;  for  Kansas  City,  $98,750;  and  for  Seattle,  $133,750. 
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GASOLINE    AND    OIL    APPARATUS    FOR    STATIONS. 

The  final  item  in  this  $9,000,000  is  for  gasoline  and  oil  apparatiih 
for  stations,  $465,0(X),  a  proper  system  of  gasoline  storage  and  serv- 
ice at  the  stations  which  we  have. 

ORDNANCE  EQI  IPMENT   FOR  AIRCRAFT. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  have  an  item  for  ordnance  equipment  for  air- 
craft, and  that  includes  an  item  of  $60,000  under  this  heading.  Wh}' 
is  that  estimated  for  by  the  Air  Service  instead  of  by  the  Ordnance 
Department  ? 

Col.  Fuller.  There  is  a  very  carefully  worked  out  scheme  of  divi- 
sion of  responsibility  between  the  Ordnance  Department  and  the 
Air  Service,  and  this  covers  that  part  which  pertains  to  the  Air 
Service.  Take  a  machine  gun,  with  the  propeller  synchronized  with 
the  movements  of  the  engine,  firing  through  the  propeller.  There  is 
a  certain  point  there  where  the  Ordnance  Department  turns  over  to 
the  Air  Service  certain  parts,  and  the  Air  Service  must  build  the 
facilities  right  into  the  plane. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  this  item  for  the  purchase  of  guns,  or  is  it  for 
carrying  on  the  experiment  station  and  development  of  the  syn- 
chronizing device  ?  ^ 

Col.  Fuller.  Xo,  sir.  It  includes  sights  for  machine  giiii^>« 
$20,000;  wind  vane  sights  and  rings,  $i3,25();  ring  sigiits  and  posts^ 
$«i,745;  gunnery  and  target  material  for  carrying  on  gunnery  exer- 
cises, more  than  half 

Mr.  Anthony  (interposing).  So  it  is  not  for  the  purchase  of  the 
guns  themselves,  but  for  the  purchase  of  accessories^ 

Col.  Fuller.  Those  things  which  ^te  actually  a  part  of  the  plane 
and  material  for  carr>'ing  on  target  practice,  most  of  it  for  tarjrei 
practice. 

(jen.  Menoher.  That  line  of  demarcation  is  being  worked  out 
now  so  there  will  be  a  definite  line  between  the  functions  of  the  On!- 
nance  Department  and  those  of  the  Air  Service  in  the  matter  of 
armor  and  armament. 

Mr.  SissoN.  They  furnish  the  gun? 

(ien.  Menoher.  They  furnish  the  gun;  we  will  not  touch  that. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  preparation,  the 
nuinufacture,  or  the  plan  of  the  gun,  but  you  fix  it 

(ten.  Menoher  (interposing).  We  have  consultations  with  the 
Ordnance  Department  and  all  that,  because  the  gun  has  to  l)e  devi>tMi 
for  the  airplane. 

Mr.  SissoN.  The  work  is  actually  done  in  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment. In  other  words,  you  think  they  work  out  vour  airplane>  x» 
that  the  propeller  blades  will  synchronize  with  tfie  shot   fnmi  th«* 

(leii.  Menoiiek.  We  have  an  ordnance  siH*tion  at  McCo«>k  FieM 
working  with  the  people  there  so  that  they  can  coonlinate  in  tlit- 
mattter  of  installati<m. 

RAOlO   EgiMI'MKNT    Ki»R    AIRCRAFT. 

Mr.  AxTiioNV.  You  have  an  estimate  umler  this  item  for  mdit* 
equipment  for  aircraft,  and  for  that  you  are  asking  $:J0,00O.     Why 
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i>  this  estimated  for  by  the  Air  Service  instead  of  by  the  Sin-nal 
Corps?  ^ 

C  ol.  FrLLER.  That  is  experimental.  That  covers  the  airplane  end 
with  a  special  device  and  some  radio  control. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  you  carr;^ing  on  entirely  in  the  Air  Service 
the  work  of  communication  between  airplanes  in  the  air  and  between 
the  airplanes  in  the  air  and  the  ground? 

Col.  Fuller.  That  is  all  coordinated  with  the  Signal  Corps. 

(Jen.  Menoher.  The  Signal  Corps  is  charged  with  the  production 
and  supply  of  radio,  and  we  are  charged  with  the  installation,  main- 
tenance, and  operation  of  it.    That  is  a  very  clear-cut  distinction. 

Mr.  Anthont.  This  item  takes  care  of  that  ? 

Col.  FtTLLER.  It  takes  care  of  the  installation,  maintenance,  and 
»»peration  as  distinguished  from  the  research  work. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Have  you  made  any  appreciable  improvement  in 
telephone  conmiunication  through  the  air? 

(len.  Menoher.  I  think  so;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  had  that  during  the  war,  but  found  it  would 
not  work  under  actual  battle  conditions? 

Col.  Fuller.  But  they  have  made  a  great  many  improvements 
rnrently. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  think  it  would  work  now  under  such  con- 
•  lit  ions? 

(len.  Menoher.  I  think  so.  Of  course,  it  is  a  difficult  proposi- 
tion because  the  other  fellow  is  shooting  at  you,  and  that  human 
♦-lement  must  come  in. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Do  you  have  this  radio  communication  so  developed 
that  you  can  put  the  wireless  apparatus  on  the  plane? 

(nm.  Menoher.  Yes,  sir.  In  connection  with  that,  speaking  of  the 
f'jrest  patrol,  during  the  last  year  we  flew  478,000  miles,  and  those 
}>hines  were  in  radio  communication  with  the  central  stations  at  all 
times.  Fires  were  reported  by  radio  from  the  plane  as  soon  as  dis- 
•overed,  and  we  have  it  on  record  that  reports  of  fires  were  received 
at  the  station  on  the  ground  and  help  was  on  the  way  before  the 
I'lane  returned  to  the  ground. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  have  understood,  however,  that  all  of  this  proved  a 
">mplete  failure  in  all  the  battles  of  this  war  where  they  attempted 
t"  use  it.     Why  that  was  I  do  not  know. 

Col.  Fechet.  Practically  all  the  artillery  work  was  done  by  radio, 
:i:iM  was  verv  successful. 

Mr.  Si8SC)N.  I  am  talking  about  the  radio  on  the  plane. 

<  ol.  Fechet.  That  was  with  the  radio  on  the  plane. 

^»en.  Menoher.  You  refer  to  the  radio  telephone? 

Cdl.  FEriiET.  Are  you  talking  about  the  wireless  telephone? 

Mr.  SissoN,  Yes. 

(\}\.  Fechet.  That  had  not  been  developed  during  the  war.  At 
t'l  It  time  it  was  not  more  than  an  experiment. 

Mr.  Anthony.  During  the  war  it  was  emphatically  stated  by  the 
>^ijrnal  Corps  to  committees  of  Congress  that  they  had  wovke  I  rmt 
•^n'h  improvements  that  they  were  able  to  do  this  and  it  was  <roincj 
to  accomplish  wonders  under  battle  conditions.  Was  that  actiiMlly 
'lone  in  service  during  the  war? 

Mr.  SiRSON.  That  was  my  inquiry. 
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Col.  Fechet.  The  Signal  Corps  did  develop  a  wireless  telephone 
which  would  operate  from  5  to  15  miles,  but  the  machine  is  so  delicate 
and  requires  such  expert  mechanics  to  keep  it  in  condition  that  we 
found,  on  the  border  where  I  was  in  charge  of  the  Air  Service,  that 
we  could  not  keep  those  machines  in  condition  because  of  their  deli- 
cacy. But  that  IS  being  rapidly  overcome,  and  we  have  a  machine! 
that  not  only  is  good  at  15  miles  but  for  longer  distances.  But  it 
is  not  the  safe  and  reliable  machine  that  the  radio  telegraph  is :  ab- 
solutely not. 

PRINTING. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  asking  for  a  total  of  $111,000  for  print  Iiil'. 
It  was  stated  a  few  moments  ago  that  the  Air  Service  has  two  print 
ing  plants.    This  entire  $111,0W  is  for  the  operation  of  those  pnntinj^ 
plants? 

Maj.  HicKAM.  No,  sir;  it  is  not.     In  fact,  the  great  bulk  of  tin*! 
printing  is  done  in  the  (Jovernment  Printing  Office.     We  do  everv 
thing  in  the  Government  Printing  Office  that  we  can  do  efficiently 
and  with  economy.    There  are  some  things  that  can  not  be  done  in 
the  (jovemment  I^rinting  Office. 

Mv.  Anthony.  How  much  have  j'ou  spent  and  how  much  do  yoU 
propose  to  spend  during;  the  present  year  for  this  purpose  i 

Maj.  IIiC'KAM.  At  >lcCook  Fiehl  we  have  already  spent  $ir».«NH| 
and  have  aRke<l  for  if  10,000  more  at  McCook  Fiehl  alone.  Due  to  tlm 
fact  that  we  have  not  gotten  started  at  Omaha,  we  do  not  exj>em| 
money  there,  but  we  hope  to  next  year.  I  can  tell  you  just  what  i^ 
done  at  McCook  Field. 

Mr.  Anth(»xy.  I  want  to  find  out  liow  much,  in  the  aggregate.  >«•  I 
have  expended  for  j)rinting  during  the  year. 

Maj.  lIicKAM.  Xmety-seven  thousand  dollai*s. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  cUkh  that  comi>rise,  the  bulk  of  that  prua 
ing^     Do  you  need  textbooks? 

Alaj.  Hk'kam.  Textl)ook.s,  information  circulars,  specifications,  m  I 
things  of  that  kind.  Kach  num  has  his  own  specialty.  \\V  ii:i*.^ 
12  highly  specialized  schools  in  the  Air  Service.  TextlniokH  -.  i 
manuals  nuist  be  provided  for  them,  and  such  texts  are  not  now  ■:: 
oxistence.  We  also  have  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  rest  of  the  Annv 
Practicallv  all  the  knowledge  that  we  had  at  the  end  of  the  war  n  ii 
in  the  heads  of  the  officers.  >Ae  are  trying  to  get  that  out  m)  ihtil 
we  can  print  it  and  circulate  it,  so  that  new  officers  can  stuily  tli»:l 
Ijusiness  and  proiit  by  the  experience  gained  in  the  war,  and  at  ti  \ 
same  time  we  can  get  a  certain  amount  of  this  information  to  oih  i 
individuals,  such  as  the  Reserve,  who  must  have  it.  There  »*•  i 
great  demand  in  the  other  service  schools  for  Air  Service  infonnat:  .-i 

Mr.  Anthony.  If  von  can  print  it  at  these  two  printing  pla:  !i 
cheaper  than  at  the  (iovernment  Printing  Office,  I  supfMise  you  •!«•  i 
there { 

Maj.  HicKAM.  No,  sir:  the  price  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Wi 
can  <lo  certain  work  at  then*  stations  cheaper  than  in  the  (Jovemnv  'i 
Printing-office,  !>ut  because  of  existin«r  legislation  it  i»«  neces>«rv  -I 
print  everything  in  the  (iovernment  Printing  Offi<*e  unless  we  hj^l 
special  j?e»"mission  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  to  do  t'^rt  i  | 
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work  outside,  and  I  have  to  justify  that  before  the  Joint  Conunittee 
on  Printing. 

Mr.  SissoK.  What  is  it  that  can  not  be  done  in  the  Government 
Printing  Office  that  you  want  done? 

Maj.  HiCKAM.  At  McCook  Field  we  have  a  lot  of  very  technical 
information.  That  is  so  technical  and  the  different  formulae  which 
are  used  are  so  unusual  that  it  must  be  proof  read  by  the  man  who 
gets  it  out.  The  last  thing  we  did  out  there  the  typesetter  struck 
lour  times  on  it,  and  the  man  who  prepared  the  document  had  to 
?iay  with  him  in  the  office  to  get  it  set  up  properly.  One  or  two  mis- 
takes in  a  document  of  that  kind  makes  the  whole  thing  worthless. 

Mr.  SissoN.  How  much  would  it  be  delayed  by  having  it  sent  to 
the  Government  Printing  Office.  They  can"  do  that  sort  of  thing  in 
the  Government  Printing  Office ;  make  no  mistake  about  that.  The 
proof  reading  and  correction  of  the  proof  would,  of  necessity,  have 
to  be  done  by  the  man  who  made  it.  How  much  would  that  delay 
yon  bv  having  it  sent  to  the  Government  Printing  Office? 

Maj.  HicKAM.  At  least  three  weeks  in  every  case. 

Mr.  SissoN.  How  long  does  it  take  to  check  up  your  proof  when 
yon  print  at  the  printing  plant  ?     It  takes  some  time  ? 

Maj.  HicKAM.  It  takes  some  time;  yes,  sir.  Time  for  each  proof 
reading. 

Mr.  SissoN.  But  the  mail  trip  between  Dayton  and  Washington 
is  onlv  about  two  days. 

Maj  HicKAM.  Mr.  Sisson,  we  have  done  our  best  to  work  with  the 
^Tovernment  Printing  Office.  We  have  effected  many  improvements 
there  in  getting  our  work  out,  and  they  are  getting  it  out  for  us  in  a 
very  satisfactory  manner,  but  some  of  this  work  they  do  not  want  to 
handle. 

Mr.  S188OX.  They  must  have  the  technical  proof  readers  required 
tu  correct  some  of  the  highly  technical  printing  you  want  done. 
Mof,t  of  their  proof  readers  are  about  the  best  in  the  world. 

Maj.  Hick  AM.  A  great  deal  of  our  work  is  done  there.  We  would 
prefer  to  have  it  all  done  there,  because  it  is  simpler  to  handle,  but 
j»»^rause  of  the  delay  in  getting  out  some  of  the  technical  work  we 
■io  that  at  our  own  plant.        . 

Mr.  SissoN.  Is  that  largely  textbooks? 

Maj.  HicKAM.  Yes,  sir;  and  also  specifications.  In  our  last  inven- 
I'Tv  we  had  186,000  different  articles,  and  we  had  specifications  on 
^Jicii  one.  As  the  result  of  our  experiments  at  McCook  Field  many 
f  these  specifications  must  be  changed  and  gotten  out  immediately 
for  the  manufacturers  and  the  engineers  who  are  working  on  them. 
\Ve  find  the  delay  which  occurs  in  sending  them  to  the  Government 
'Anting  Office  is  very  serious.  In  spite  of  their  best  effort,  which,  by 
t'le  way,  we  always  get. 

Mr.  S188ON.  Oi  course,  in  time  of  war,  that  delay  would  be  very 
'lanoferous,  too. 

Maj.  HiCKAM.  Well,  it  is  dangerous  in  peace  times,  because  our 
levelopment  is  proceeding,  in  the  United  States  particularly,  a  great 
'l^ixl  more  rapidly  than  it  was  in  war  time  because  we  have  so  much 
iKjre  knowledge  and  many  more  phases  to  work  on. 

I  might  say  in  this  connection  that  I  have  justified  before  the 
•'oint  Committee  on  Printing  more  than  we  are  asking  for  each  of 
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the  last  three  years,  and  I  expect  to  go  before  them  on  this  situation. 
This  is  really  a  small  estimate  for  printing,  because  we  have  not  the 
personnel  to  get  out  the  material  whir»h  should  be  printed.  A  great 
deal  more  must  be  done  before  we  get  an  adequate  supply  of  litera- 
ture. 

OFFICE  EQUIPMENT. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Under  the  head  of  office  equipment  you  are  asking 
for  $97,660.  How  much  do  you  expect  to  expend  during  the  next 
year  for  that  purpose? 

Maj.  FicKEL.  We  were  allowed  $50,000  for  expenditures  this  year 
under  that  heading,  and  wo  have  transferred  some  of  the  items  irora 
another  heading  for  next  year.  We  carried  miscellaneous  supplies 
and  equipment,  and  we  also  have  that  heading  next  year,  but  we  have 
transferred  some  of  the  supplies  from  that  heading. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Colonel,  there  must  be  a  tremendous  lot  of  office 
equipment  turned  in  as  surplus  after  the  war  from  all  the  offices 
in  Washington  and  elsewhere.  Has  not  enough  been  retained  to  sat- 
isf V  the  possibility  of  the  Air  Service  for  years  to  come  i 

Col.  FicKEL.  It  would  seem  not,  from  the  reauisitions  which  are 
made  upon  the  Quartermaster's  Department  for  tnat  material? 

Mr.  Anthony.  Have  you  made  any  effort  to  obtain  this  office  equip- 
ment from  that  surplus? 

Col.  FiCKEL.  We  nave  obtained  a  great  deal  from  that. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  find  you  have  to  get  this  in  addition  to  what  is 
on  hand? 

Col.  FicKEL.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  does  it  consist  of,  desks  and  things  of  tliat 
kind? 

Col.  FicKEL.  No,  sir. 

Col.  FtTLLER.  It  is  stationery,  and  matters  of  that  sort,  largely. 
Under  a  ruling  we  can  not  draw  this  equipment  from  the  Quarter- 
master's Department.  They  consist  of  rubber  bands,  blotters,  can! 
indexes,  envelopes,  gasoline  for  cleaning  typewriters,  glue,  mim<*<)* 
graph  paper,  carbon  paper,  sponges,  and  things  of  that  sort.  It 
consists  partly  of  stationery  that  we  are  re(iuire<l  to  furnish  for  llu» 
Air  Service.  It  is  not  desks:  it  is  equipment.  We  use  those  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  only  l)ecause  that  is  the  wording  in  the  bill,  and  in 
making  up  the  itemization  for  bookkeeping. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Under  that  language  you  could  purchase  office  etjmp 
ment.    Under  the  construction  of  that  language  as  it  applies  to  oiIht 
offices,  you  could  buy  anything.     In  the  items  for  the  other  offit*>- 
that  is  the  language  used,  umler  which  they  Imy  chairs,  tables,  fum* 
ture,  etc. 

Col.  Fru.ER.  If  we  wert»  going  to  iret  ecpiipment  for  a  schotil.  i* 
we  wanted  to  buy  arm-chairs,  with  witle  arms 

Mr.  SissoN  (interposing).  You  might  have  to  put  tlu*  word  **  fir 
niture ''  in  there. 

Col.  Fuller.  We  would  buy  that  out  of  this  item.  We  would  b.  \ 
laboratory  equipment. 

Mr.  SissoN.  The  term.  I  know,  iv;  comju-ehensive,  so  I  think  thf 
chairman's  ()iiestion  was  a  very  proper  <»ne.  as  to  what  you  \\o»:l' 
buy  out  of  it.     You  are  not  actually  buying  offi»'e  (H|uipment  wh.^  ' 
you  muUl  get  out  of  thi^  enormou**  surplus  Mipply. 
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Col.  FicKEL.  The  voucher  submitted  by  the  disbursing  officer  has 
to  bear  upon  its  face  the  statement  that  he  has  endeavored  to  obtain 
this  equipment  from  other  departments. 

FUEL  AND  LUBRICANTS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Under  the  item  for  fuel  and  lubricants  you  are 
asking  for  $3,500,000.  That  was  formerljr  purchased  through  the 
Quaitermaster's  Department,  and  you  now  intend  to  purchase  every- 
thing of  that  kind  ? 

( ol.  Fuller.  Yes,  sir. 

ilr.  Anthony.  You  have  read  and  put  in  the  record  a  statement 
diowing  the  amount  of  various  kinds  you  propose  to  purchase  and 
the  prices.  Can  you  tell  us  what  is  the  present  price  you  are  paying 
for  gasoline,  or  what  price  the  Quartermaster's  Department  is  paying 
for  Its  gasolin^  ? 

Col.  Fickel!  So  far  as  the  present  price  is  concerned,  ludging  by 
the  price  in  Washington  (it  varies  in  different  localities),  but  nere 
in  Washington  it  is  29  cents  for  gasoline  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Does  not  the  Government  have  a  contract  ? 

Col.  Fickel.  That  gasoline  is  for  automobiles. 

Mr.  Anthony.  But  the  Government  used  to  have  a  contract  for 
its  supply  of  gasoline  and  it  used  to  be  at  a  price  lower  than  the 
commercial  price.  Do  you  have  such  an  arrangement  now  with  the 
oil  companies,  or  are  you  obliged  to  pay  the  commercial  price  ? 

Col.  r  icKEL.  No,  sir ;  they  have  their  contracts. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  the  present  price  for  gasoline  ? 

Col.  Fickel.  I  do  not  know.  The  Quartermaster  General  is  pur- 
cliasing  it  this  year.    I  think  it  is  42  cents  for  the  high-test  gas. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  grade  of  gasoline  do  you  use  in  airplanes  ? 

Col.  Fickel.  The  very  highest  test  we  can  get. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  test  is  that  ? 

Col.  Fickel.  It  runs  about  75  or  76. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Can  you  operate  an  airplane  with  the  commercial 
gasoline? 

Col.  Fickel.  No,  sir;  not  safely.  The  experiments  have  demon- 
strated that  ordinary  automobile  gasoline  is  not  safe  now. 

price  or  high-test  gasoline. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Have  you  made  any  investigations  that  will  give 
you  an  idea  of  the  probable  price  you  will  have  to  pay  for  the  aero- 
plane gas  ? 

Col.  Fuller.  It  is  42  cents,  I  understand,  for  the  present  fiscal 
year. 

Mr.  SissoN.  There  is  not  much  competition  in  that  gas  ? 

Col.  Fuller.  Very  few  companies  will  handle  it. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  have  to  have  it  made  to  order? 

Col.  Fickel.  At  the  time  of  the  Gordon  Bennett  race  they  had  to 
order  a  gas  that  was  even  finer  than  the  gas  ordinarily  supplied  to 
our  fieldB.  They  found  there  was  only  one  company  in  the  United 
States  that  would  make  that  gas  and  they  had  to  send  to  San  Fran- 
nscoforit. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  doubt  whether  any  companies  would  make  that  gas 
in  a  commercial  way,  certainly  not" in  quantities. 

Col.  Fickel.  A.n  aviator  landing  in  a  small  town  generally  has  to 
take  what  they  will  give  him,  and  it  is  a  dangerous  proceeding. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  Do  commercial  aviators  use  this  high-priced  «rjis 
or  do  they  use  the  commercial  gas  i 

Col.  FicKEL.  Thev  try  to  get  the  best  they  can. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Most  of  them  operate  with  commercial  gas,  do 
they  not? 

Col.  FicKEL.  Not  if  they  can  avoid  it.  If  they  can  get  the  higher 
test  gas  they  will  do  so.  Out  in  the  central  West  the  Standard  Oil 
Co.  sells  a  gas  they  call  stove  and  light,  which  runs  about  72.  They 
sell  it  for  gasoline  lamps. 

Mr.  Anthony.  It  used  to  be  when  the  automobile  first  came  out 
that  they  thought  they  could  not  operate  an  automobile  on  less  than 
72-grade  gasohne.    Now  they  operate  automobiles  on  less  than  55. 

Col.  FicKEL.  Yes;  but  a  Ford  sometimes  stops  on  that,  and  wr  'lo 
not  care  to  stop  in  the  air. 

Col.  Fuller.  This  item  also  includes  rust  preventives  for  caie  of 
material  in  storage. 

Estimates  for  fiscal  year  1922. 
(Title:  Airplane  gasoline,  areo  oil,  and  rust  preventive.    Submitted  by  property  division.  Dec .  .4.  i'0< 

GASOLINE  AND  OIL." 


Heavier  than  air. 


Lighter  than  air. 


Operations. 


Total  flying  hours 60,409 

Consumption,  gal  Ions  gasol  ine  per  hour 35 

Gasoline  oil  per  hour I  1.5 

Total  gallons  gasoline 2, 114, 251 

Total  gallons  oil 90,  «13. 6 

"  $0.42 

tl.OO 

$**8S,012.C0 

190,613.50 


Cost  per  gallon,  gasoline 
Cost  per  gallon,  oil 
cost  gasoline 
cost  oil 


Tota 
Tota 
Tota 


cost  gasoline  and  oil \    t97S,625. 80 


Training. 


Balloon  and 

airships. 


lie, 591  ' 
35 
1.5 
4,080,645 
174,  KM.  5 
$0.42 
11.00 
ll,713,KH7.70  I 
174,HHfi.:iO  , 
l,8ftX,774.20 


ao.ooo 

35 

1.6 

700,000 

30,000 

to.  42 

tl.OO 

|2iH,000.00 

30,000.00 

324,000.00 


Crand  t«>t «.. 


197  (KO 


t2 
1 


t  Prepared  on  basis  of  total  cost  of  $16.20  per  flying  hour  for  197.0no  flying  hours. 


RUST  PREVKNTIVK.* 


Total  number  engines  to  be  stored. 

Gallons  per  engine 

Total  number  gallons 

Cost  T>er  gallon 

Total  to<t 


i: 


.1 


it 


»i: 


»  Prena-ed  on  basis  of  IS  gallons  of  rust  preventive  per  engine,  at  tl  per  gallon.    This  estimate  aIIo* 

the  storais'P  ofl7,  .'».J<i. 
Total  cost  fuel  aiv\  lubricants  and  ni.st  preventative.  «.1..Vl7.ava. 

Mr.  AxTHoxY.  You  have  stated,  have  vou  not,  how  ninnv  i»Un»- 
you  propose  to  purchase? 

Col.  Filler.  How  many  will  l)e  ne(*essary  for  training,  and  all 
that  ?     That  is  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  in  the  record? 

C\)l.  FriXEB.  Yes,  sir. 


(XIMPARISOX   Wmi  EIROPEAN  DEVEIiOPMENTH. 

Mr.  AxTHoXY.  (fcneral,  do  you  feel  that  vou  are  keepinjr  ahriM^ 

with  all  of  the  foreipn  developments  in  airplanes? 
Gen.  Mexoiier.  I  think  we  are  abreast  of  Euroi>ean  countries  fiil-  • 
Mr.  AxTm>XY.  Are  we  not  ahead  of  them  in  some  reK|>ecthf 
fJen.  Mexoiier.  In  some  respects:  yes.    There  is  every  indirat..*-. 

that  we  are  ahead  in  many  thin^,  and  I  have  no  reason  to  f«vl  t)..-.t 
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we  are  being  left  behind  in  the  matter  of  advance  in  the  general 
>object. 

Mr,  Anthony.  The  situation  really  is  how  largely  we  should  go 
into  the  question  of  production  of  new  planes  ? 

Gen.  Mexoher.  In  a  measure,  yes;  but  we  feel  this  that  we  should 
not  be  satisfied  with  the  progress  that  we  have  made.  We  have  got 
to  keep  going,  we  can  not  stop  in  the  air,  so  to  speak.  Just  like  a 
plane,  we  have  to  go  on.    Otherwise  we  will  fall  behind. 

EXPENSE  OF  SALES  OF  SURPLUS  MATERIAL. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Under  the  head  of  expense  of  sales,  I  take  it  from 
the  statement  that  you  introduced  yesterday  that  you  are  asking  for 
only  j?36,250  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  Last  year  tfiere  was  appropri- 
ated $1,000,000  for  this  purpose.  That  is  due  to  the  fact  that  you 
have  practically  disposed  of  all  of  your  available  surplus? 

(ien.  Menoher.  We  have  now  about  $15,000,000  worth  of  mate- 
rial that  has  been  declared  surplus.  To  that  will  be  added  from  time 
to  time  small  amounts  that  will  be  discovered  here  and  elsewhere  in 
the  concentration  of  our  material,  in  the  abandonment  of  this  field  or 
that,  but  that  amount  will  not  be  materially  changed. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  you  have  got  an  item  for  cleaning  up  war 
work  ? 

Maj.  Fickle.  We  have  such  a  table  prepared. 

( ol.  Fuller.  We  have  that  right  here. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  that,  $496,277? 

Col.  Fuller.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  required  for  expenses  of  sales? 

Col.  Fuller.  That  includes  the  civilian  employees  in  the  item 
presented  for  the  payment  of  personnel  at  the  Curtis-Elmwood 
plant,  at  Buffalo,  at  which  place  there  is  being  concentrated  all  this 
material  to  be  sold.  The  market  is  favorable,  and  we  are  getting 
it  out  of  the  way  and  cutting  down  the  expense  at  other  places. 

Mr.  Anthony.  With  only  $15,000,000  worth  of  stuff  yet  remain- 
ing to  be  sold,  will  you  need  $492,000  to  take  care  of  that  stuff  ? 

Col.  Fuller.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  not  that  a  i)retty  high  cost? 

Col.  Fuller.  No  ;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Just  to  care  for  the  stuff? 

Col.  Fuller.  That  is  not  alone  to  take  care  of  it. 

Mr.  SisaoN.  What  do  they  do  to  it,  recondition  it  there,  recondi- 
tion any  of  that  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  One  per  cent  would  be  $150,000.  Six  per  cent 
^ould  be  $900,000. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Now,  when  I  was  at  the  Curtis-Elmwood  plant  last 
year,  it  was  full  of  all  kinds  of  raw  materials  that  went  into  the 
manufacture  of  airplanes,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  barrels  of  castor 
oil.  and  all  kinds  of  metals  in  bars  and  plates.  Has  that  stuff  been 
sold  t 

Gen,  Menoher.  Some  of  it  has  been  sold.  We  still  have  the  trucks 
there. 

Mr.  Anthony.  They  belong  to  the  Air  Service  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  They  do  not. 

ilr.  Anthony.  You  are  caring  for  them  for  the  Quartermaster 
Department? 
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Gen.  Menoher.  Yes ;  saving  storage  for  them. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Was  the  $15,000,000  the  cost  price  or  the  present 
value? 

Gen.  Menoher.  The  cost  price  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Have  you  any  estimate  as  to  its  present  value? 

Gen.  Menoher.  We  will  get,  based  on  what  we  have  got  before, 
based  on  experience,  we  should  get  63  per  cent  of  that.  But  of 
course  the  cream  has  been  skimmed  to  a  certain  extent. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  will  do  well  to  get  50  per  cent,  then? 

Gen.  Menoher.  The  material  for  which  there  was  the  greatest 
demand  was  sold  first. 

Mr.  Cramton.  The  value  is  not  more  than  $7,000,000  or  $8,000jhmi. 

(ien.  Menoher.  Probably  not  much  over  half. 

Mr.  SissoN.  And  it  will  cost  $400,000  to  take  care  of  that  ? 

(jen.  Menoher.  That  will  be  only  3  per  cent. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Five  per  cent  ought  to  take  goods  into  a  house  and  sell 
them. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Three  per  cent  of  the  original  vahie,  but  about  7  or 
8  per  cent 

Gen.  Menoher.  Three  per  cent  of  the  depreciated  value. 

Mr.  Cramton.  About  $8,000,000  or  $9,000,000  worth  of  stock  i 

Gen.  Menoher.  $15,000,000.  We  will  say  that  we  get  half.  That 
will  be  seven  and  a  half  millions.  Now,  3  per  cent  of  that  wonltl 
be 

Mr.  S188ON.  Half  of  your  appropriation. 

Gen.  Menoher.  Six  per  cent,  it  would  be. 

Col.  Fuij^R.  This  material  is  not  there  and  in  a  sttUi<*  condition. 
It  is  coming  in  constantly  and  has  to  be  classified*  and  all  the  arran^v- 
ments  for  its  preparation  for  sale  are  coveivd  by  this  expense,  iii- 
cluding  the  material  that  comes  to  us  in  closing  the  contracts  \\iti« 
these  large  manufacturers.  Material  on  hand  which  is  to  come  to 
the  Government  in  the  settlements  is  to  be  concentrated  here.  It  in 
very  actively  handled. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  notice  that  Mr.  McKenzie  has  come  into  the  rtnm\^ 
one  of  the  best-informed  Members  of  the  House  on  militarv  niattei^^ 
and  we  will  be  glad  to  have  any  suggestions  that  Mr.  McKenzie  h:is 
to  offer  as  we  go  along. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  That  is  very  kind  of  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  iM 
not  come  in  to  offer  any  suggestions.  I  came  in  merely  to  see  <•('^. 
Lord,  but  I  would  be  glad  to  stay  and  listen  to  you  gentlemen. 

Mr.  S188ON.  One  moment  about  this  6  per  cent  for  cai*iii^  for  ihi^ 

Property.    In  the  mercantile  world  a  man  figures  in  his  business  tha< 
e  ought  to  be  able  to  take  care  of  his  merchandise,  get  it  into  hiH 
house,  and  sell  it  for  about  5  per  cent. 

Gen.  Menoher.  This  is  not  the  care.  It  is  the  care  and  disposicioti 
of  it.    We  have  to  concentrate  it  where  we  have  a  market. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Does  this  force  sell  itt 

Gen.  Menoher.  We  propose  to  sell  it. 

Mr.  S188ON.  Is  this  the  force  that  determines  the  sale  of  the  pn>i> 
erty? 

Col.  Robins.  We  have  at  a  number  of  inactive  fields  in  the  count  r]^ 
now  stored  a  great  deal  of  material.  Some  of  it  will  be  declared  stir! 
plus  for  sale.    Other  portions  will  be  held  in  the  Air  Service  for  u*^ 
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Mr.  SissoN.  I  thought  we  were  talking  all  along  about  the  amount 
that  would  be  declared  surplus.    You  said  $15,000,000. 

Gen.  Menoher.  We  have  some  that  has  not  been  declared  surplus. 
That  is  to  be  handled  with  it. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Does  that  $15,000,000  include  the  cost  of  the  property 
on  hand  which  has  not  been  declared  surplus  as  well  as  that  which 
has? 

Gen.  Menoher.  That  includes  all  that  has  been  declared  surplus. 

Mr.  SissoN.  What  does  that  calculation  amount  to  as  to  overnead  if 
vou  have  an  indeterminate  matter  that  has  not  been  declared  surplus? 

( ol.  Robins.  We  have  got  to  ship  to  Buffalo  from  a  good  many 
places  where  we  have  decided  to  get  rid  of  this  property. 

Mr.  SissoN.  What  property  are  you  talking  aoout — that  which  has 
been  declared  surplus? 

Col.  Robins.  We  have  made  estimates  that  there  are  $15,000,000 
worth  of  surplus  property  which  we  are  going  to  have  in  Buffalo 
Jtn<l  arrange  it  for  sale. 

Gen.  Menoher.  Buffalo  has  been  our  best  market. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  say,  estimated  $15,000,000.  Is  that  the  cost  to  the 
Government  ? 

Col.  RoBI^^s.  That  is  the  cost  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  has  been  actually  declared  surplus?  ' 

Col.  Robins.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  got  to  sort  it  out  and  separate  it 
from  useful  material.    We  have  estimated  that  it  will  be  that  much. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  it  had  been  declared 
>urplus. 

Gen.  Menoher.  I  understood  that  that  much  had  been  declared 

MII-pluS. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  see  we  are  having  a  great  deal  of  trouble  with  all 
the  departments  of  the  Army  and  Navy  to  indicate  what  surplus  you 
liHve  on  hand.  Something  ought  to  be  done  so  that  we  might  deter- 
mine what  property  the  Army  and  Navy  needs  and  what  it  can  sell. 
That  determines  to  a  certain  extent  the  condition  the  Treasury  is  in. 
In  other  words.  Uncle  Sam,  in  making  up  the  estimate  of  what  he 
<»wes.  what  he  has  to  pay,  is  very  desirous  of  knowing  how  much  we 
^nll  have  from  the  sale  of  this  property.  Go  ahead  with  your  state- 
ment.   You  are  giving  me  a  view  that  I  had  not  had  before. 

Col.  Robins.  As  I  said,  we  are  getting  this  property  in,  and  in  this 
property  there  is  some  that  we  want  to  lay  aside  for  the  use  of  the 
Air  SerWce,  that  must  be  separated  from  that  which  must  be  sold. 

Mr.  SissoN.  How  much  property  have  you  in  all,  both  that  which 
lias  been  declared  surplus  and  that  which  you  expect  to  keep  for  the 
use  of  the  Air  Service  ? 

Col.  Robins.  We  have  a  statement  that  has  been  made. 
Air  Service. 

Maj.  Fickle.  There  is  a  statement  now  being  prepared  for  inser- 
tion in  the  record  of  Saturday  giving  the  total  assets,  both  their 
^'ost  to  the  Government  and  their  present  worth. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Will  that  statement  show  with  reasonable  accuracy 
the  amount  you  have  already  declared  surplus  ? 

Maj.  Fickle.  That  statement  has  been  furnished;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  It  shows  with  reasonable  accuracy  what  you  have 
•lerlared  surplus? 

2747a— 21^^ 2B 
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Maj.  FicBXE.  Yes. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Who  detennines  what  is  surplus  and  what  is  not  sur- 
plus in  the  Air  Service? 

Col.  Robins.  We  have  a  Requirements  Division  in  the  Air  Service, 
which  makes  a  study  of  that. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Who  constitute  the  Requirements  Division? 

Col.  Robins.  Maj.  Jones  is  the  chief  of  the  Requii-ements  Division. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Put  in  the  record  what  official  position  he  holds  in  the 
Air  Service. 

Col.  Robins.  "  Chief  Requirements  Division."  Under  him  he  ha^ 
2  officers  and  13  clerks.  Of  these  only  one-half  are  engaged  in  the 
determination  of  surplus  property. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  want  to  locate  the  responsibility  of  declaring  a 
surplus. 

Col.  R0BIN8.  The  system  which  we  follow  in  declarins:  an  article 
surplus  is  to  take  an  inventory.  This  inventory  goes  to  the  Require- 
ments Division. 

Mr.  S188ON.  That  inventory  includes  all  of  that  property  ? 

Col.  Robins.  We  take  the  total  inventory  of  the  entire  Air  Service. 
From  that  inventory  first  we  figure  just  what  the  requirements  of  the 
Air  Service  will  be  and  subtract  that  from  the  total  and  the  remainder 
is  surplus. 

Mr.  S188ON.  Who  does  the  subtracting? 

Col.  Robins.  The  Requirements  Division.  In  addition  to  that  we 
have  to  declare  surplus  such  propertjr  as  is  obsolete  and  of  no  use. 
which,  of  course,  is  sold  with  that  which  is  in  excess  of  our  require- 
ments. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Can  you  tell  now  roughly,  and  correct  the  statement  in 
the  record  if  you  desire  to  do  so  when  you  get  vour  testimony,  that 
which  you  have  declared  surplus  and  that  which  you  have  dedan^^l 
that  you  will  keep? 

Col.  Robins.  I  would  like  to  put  that  in  the  record  later  on. 

statement  of  surplwt  property  in  the  Air  Service, 
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CIVILIAN   SALESMEN. 

ilr.  Anthony.  Colonel,  can  you  tell  us^  do  you  employ  civilians 
mojst  largely  in  this  work  of  disposal  of  this  surplus? 

Col.  Robins.  In  the  disposal ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Why  do  you  not  use  oflScers  of  the  Air  Service  ? 

Col.  Robins.  We  do  have  officers  in  charge  of  this  work,  but  we 
employ  a  great  many  civilians  in  addition. 

Mr.  Anthony.  It  was  explained  here  that  you  employed  civilian 
salesmen. 

Col.  Robins.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr,  Anthony.  But  you  have  officei*s  in  the  Air  Service  in  direct 
charge  of  them,  do  you  ? 

Col.  Robins.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  a  division  in  the  Air  Service  con- 
trolled by  an  officer,  and  several  officers  who  have  charge  of  the  sell- 
ing of  this  property,  and  in  addition  to  that  we  have  expert  salesmen 
that  we  have  employed  to  carry  on  the  necessary  business  arrange- 
ments incident  to  the  sale. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Can  you  furnish  for  the  record  what  you  are  paying 
these  civilian  employees? 

Col.  Robins,  x  es,  sir.  We  have  not  many  of  them  left  now.  We 
liave  dispensed  with  the  services  of  quite  a  number  within  the  last 
few  months. 

STATEMENT   OF    SALESMEN    EMPLOYED    IN    THE    DISPOSAL    OF    AIR    SERVICE    SLTIPLUS 

PROPERTY. 

Mr.  Eugeue  T.  Bernart,  who  is  employ eil  in  the  Wasliington  office,  is  rated  as 
a  "sales  expert  "  at  a  salary  of  $4,800  per  annum.  He  is  a  temporary  employee 
and  hts  appointment  expires  March  22,  1921. 

Mr.  Robert  J.  Gaskin,  on  duty  in  the  Buffalo  office,  has  a  designation  as 
"salesman":  his  salary  is  $1,600  per  annum,  is  a  temporary  employee,  and  his 
appointment  expires  March  31,  1921. 

Mr.  Theodore  K.  Hastings,  on  duty  in  the  New  York  office,  a  temporary  ap- 
I«»Intee,  is  rated  as  a  "  sales  specialist."  His  salai*y  is  $2,200  per  annum ;  his 
appointment  expires  February  26.  1921.  This  employee  recently  took  the  ex- 
aii'injition  for  permanent  appointment  as  appraisals  expert. 

The  services  of  Mr.  Bernart  will  probably  be  required  for  a  period  not  in 
^X't'ss  of  90  days ;  those  of  Mr.  Gask:n  will  be  required  indefinitely  at  Buffalo, 

hirli  is  the  j»ermanent  depot  for  Air  Service  supplies.  It  is  desiretl  to  transfer 
Mr.  Hastings  from  New  York  if  authority  can  be  obtained  wlien  the  necessity 
'  ■•  Mr.  Ha.stintrs's  employment  in  the  New  York  <Ustr:ct  ceases. 

Mr.  Sissox.  In  your  estimate  of  what  it  is  costing  to  care  for  this 
'Jrplus  property  and  dispose  of  it,  have  you  calculated  the  salary 
'»f  tne  Army  officers  that  are  there  in  charge? 

<'oL  FrLLER-  Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  SiSvSON.  I  mean  in  the  estimate  that  the  general  gave  us  a 
•'•'loruent  ago. 

Tol.  Fru^R.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Si.«s<^x.  You  do  not  charge  against  the  overhead  for  carrying 
^hi>  property  the  Army  officers  detailed  for  that  purpose? 

^^en.  Mexoher.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  SisFOX.  So  far  as  the  Government  is  concerned  it  does  not 
ni<itter,  but  so  far  as  the  expense  of  handling  this  property  is  con- 
'^•rnpfl.  and  as  a  business  proposition,  it  does  matter,  because  their 
unices  have  been  used,  and  therefore  it  ought  to  be  charged  up 
ajTainst  this  property. 
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CIVILIAN    EMPLOYEES    AT    EXPERIMENTAL    STATIONS. 

Mr.  McKexzie.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not  exactly  in  connection  with 
that  matter,  but  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question  just  to  get  a  little  infor- 
mation in  regard  to  the  matter  of  making  this  estimate.  I  believe 
this  is  an  estimate  for  the  Air  Service,  and  I  am  interested  in  findinsr 
out  just  what  it  means.  For  instance,  on  the  first  page  of  the  esti- 
mate in  the  second  item  we  find,  ''  Pay  of  civilians  in  the  field,  s<i,- 
856,156.''  Then  in  the  next  column,  under  the  head  of  "  Experimen- 
tal stations  and  research,  $2,612,000,"  making  a  total  of  $9,46x,ir>t;. 
Now,  you  gentlemen  probably  have  gone  into  that.  The  point  that  I 
would  like  to  have  explained  for  my  own  satisfaction  when  the  matlt-r 
comes  up  is  wliether  or  not  the  amount  set  aside  there  under  the  heatl 
of  experimental  stations  can  be  utilized  to  pay  additional  civiiini) 
employees.  If  not,  what  use  can  you  make  of  civilian  employees 
around  experimental  stations,  and  what  is  the  purpose  of  putting 
figures  in  the  estimates  in  that  shape? 

Mr.  Anthony.  Before  Gen.  Menoher  answers  that  questicm  I  womM 
like  to  say,  Mr.  McKenzie,  that  we  went  into  that  very  fully  the  last 
day,  and  we  were  somewhat  amazed  to  find  the  number  of  civilians 
employed  in  the  Air  Service.  Probably  every  officer  and  enlisted  man 
in  the  Air  Service  is  carrying  around  on  his  back,  so  to  speak,  n 
civilian  employee.  I  would  be  very  glad  to  have  Mr.  McKenzieV 
question  answered. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  The  only  point  I  have  in  mind  is  this:  If  you  r-t. 
mate,  if  you  figure  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  $6,(K)(),0(K)  for  civilian 
emi)lovees  in  the  Air  Service,  and  then  you  put  in  another  ap]in>pn. 
turn  for  civilian  service  at  experimental  stations,  whether  or  not  tht*^ 
two  appropriations  can  be  merged  and  all  used  under  the  first  column. 
In  other  words,  is  it  misleading,  or  is  it  not? 

Col.  Fi'LLER.  I  think  not.  We  hoped  that  it  would  not  l)e.  The 
object  of  setting  out  separately  there  all  the  exi)enses  for  experinieiu.il 
development  grew  out  of  the  fact  that  Congress  saw  fit  last  year  l» 
fix  an  amount  which  could  be  spent  for  experimental  <levelopnieNt. 
aiul  ina  nuich  as  the  experimental  plant  ref|uires  civilinis.  wo  rlrt 
foie  di\ided  that  item.  It  grows  out  of  the  fa  t  that  the  ciir.«».t 
appropriation  bill  has  a  provision  that  a  certain  amount  shall  be  s|)ent 
for  experimental  development. 

Mr.  McKenzie.  If  the  chairman  will  permit  me— and  I  simpi\ 
make  this  statement  to  the  meml>ers  of  the  .subcommittee  -my  obs*»r 
vaticm  in  talking  with  a  great  many  men  is  that  one  of  the  thinir- 
that  is  causing  a  prejudice  to  become  broadly  spread  all  over  il  ^ 
country   is  the  enormous  exiiense  of  the   Military   K.•^tablit%hnle^.t 
That  is,  the  people  are  l)e<*oming  prejudiced  against  the  Army.     Now . 
I  hope  I  am  a  frien<l  of  the  .Vrmy.     I  believe  in  a  gcMnl  Military 
K.stablishment.     But  I  do  want  to  sav  the  meml>ei*s  of  this  suUmi:i. 
mittee  that  in  my  judgment  there  is  not  any  <me  thing  that  will  tti. 
to  remove  a  gi-eat  deal  of  this  prejudice  any  more  than  cuttin;:  o*^ 
the  civilian  emplovees.     If  we  are  going  to  have  a  Military  Kmj'* 
ment,  and  then  we  have  got  to  carry  a  great  army  of  civilians  ali>ii|;  *.- 
take  care  of  the  Military  Establishment,  in  time  there  will  l>p  sn  ' 
a  feeling  growing  up  in  the  country  that  it  is  going  to  lie  injurii mi^  t 
the  Militarv  Establishment. 
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Mr.  S188ON.  And  in  answer  to  what  Mr.  McKenzie  has  said,  and  . 
enforcing  the  idea  that  he  has  presented,  you  will  find  this  condition 
at  every  place  where  one  of  these  Military  Establishments  is  located, 
m  the  employment  of  these  men  in  civilian  life,  in  the  civil  establish- 
ment of  the  Afmy,  you  will  find  a  great  prejudice  existing  because 
the  people  complain  that 'they  can  not  get  labor  at  any  price,  and  the 
result  is  that  the  condition  he  speaks  of  is  creating  a  great  deal  of 
prejudice  against  the  Army  because  they  are  materially  affected  by  it. 

Mr.  McKen^^e.  I  find  that  view  is  chiefly  held  by  the  third-rate 
lawyer  who  is  teaching  it  wherever  he  can. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  hope,  Mr.  McKenzie,  you  will  come  in  when  we 
have  vocational  training  under  consideration. 

Col.  Fuller.  There  is  one  point  on  these  civilians  that  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  your  attention.  Appreciating  this  sentiment,  we 
considered  following  the  custom  that  pertains  generally  in  almost 
all  estimates  coming  before  the  Congress,  of  showing  certain  activi- 
ties, costing  so  much,  without  dividing  into  material  and  personnel. 
But  we  deemed,  in  frankness  and  due  to  the  importance  of  this  item, 
that  we  should  separate  all  civilians  and  put  it  right  out  where  it 
could  be  seen,  put  it  at  the  top  of  the  list  where  the  entire  amount 
can  be  studied  by  the  committee,  and  in  so  doing  our  total  charge  for 
ciriUans  in  percentage  of  the  total  estimate  is  about  17  per  cent, 
whereas  when  you  go  back  to  the  prewar  period,  which  Ave  took  for 
u  comparison,  in  certain  other  branches  of  the  Government  doing 
about  the  same  class  of  work  as  the  Signal  Corps,  Ordnance  Depart 
ment,  and  Engineering  Corps,  the  expenditure  for  civilians,  as  a 
percentage  of  the  total  expenditure,  was  30  per  cent  and  a  fraction. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Perhaps  the  most  important  aim  that  the  Air  Service 
has  is  the  development  of  types  of  planes.     Is  that  true  ? 

Col.  FxjisLER.  That  is  very  important.  Also  getting  people  to  fly 
them. 

TOTAL   PERSONNEL. 

Mr.  Cramton.  There  are  two  things  that  you  want  most  in  time  of 
peace.  Those  are  first,  to  develop  the  types  of  planes  that  would  be 
used  in  quantities  in  case  of  war,  and  to  train  the  men  to  fly  them  in 
event  of  emergency.  Your  work  then  is  first  experimental  as  to  the 
'levelopment  of  the  type  of  plane,  and  secondly,  it  is  one  of  educa- 
tion, training.  Your  organization  as  called  for  by  your  estimates 
meludes  some  1,514  officers  and  16,000  enlisted  nien.  How  many 
^irilians  in  addition  to  that  ? 

Col.  Fuller.  In  the  total  organization,  including  laborers,  6,440. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Making  a  total  personnel  of  about  24,000  men,  prac- 
tically none  of  them  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  equipment.  You 
*io  not  engage  in  any  particular  degree  in  the  manufacture  of  your 
equipment? 

Col.  Fuller*  Not  in  the  initial  manufacture,  but  the  very  nature 
f'f  the  equipment  itself  requires  constant  repairing  which  involves  the 
^me  operation  as  does  manufacture. 

Mr.  Chamton.  Some  of  the  overhauling? 

Col.  Fuller.  For  instance,  some  of  the  DH-4'3  in  the  repair  shop 
'^ere  practically  reconstructed. 
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•  Mr.  Cramton.  I  remember  you  spent  some  $12,000  apiece  to  over- 
haul them.  You  have  a  force  of  24,000  that  is  being  used  for  experi- 
mental and  educational  purposes. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  have  not  that  many  now.  You  have  only  about 
8,000  actually  enlisted. 

Mr.  Cramton.  But  the  estimates  call  for  that  number.  Do  you  not 
think  that  that  is  a  pretty  high  number  in  your  organization? 

Col.  Fuller.  No,  sir ;  we  do  not. 

Mr.  Cramton.  And  is  not  a  large  part  of  that  engaged  in  spreading 
out  rather  than  simply  building  for  the  future  ? 

Col.  Fuller.  I  am  glad  to  have  the  opportunity  to  answer  that 
question.  This  is  what  the  Air  Service  is  doing,  in  accordance  with 
the  plan 

DEVELOPMENT   OF    RESERVE   OFPICBRS. 

Mr.  Cramton  (interposing).  It  is  only  a  little  while  since  25,000 
was  the  whole  Regular  Army. 

Col.  Fuller.  We  are  doing  these  primary  things,  operating  the 
school  system,  the  object  of  which  is  to  generate  replacement  flyinir 

Sersonnel  to  go  into  the  reserve.    We  now  have  a  reserve  of  5,3<V) 
ying  officers. 

Mr.  Cramtox.  They  are  not  inchuled  in  the  24,000,  of  cours<\ 

(\)1.  Fi  LLER.  Thev  are  not  included  in  the  24,000.  Xext  voar  wi* 
])lan  on  training  1.200  flying  cadets  for  replacements.  Tf  we  tn'in 
2,500,  in  eight  years  we  could  reach  a  constant  of  i).S50  of  tlic^»* 
flyers,  whereas  the  approve<l  plans  of  the  War  Department  >ho\\ 
that  several  times  that  number  would  be  required  in  the  first  ff^^ 
months  of  a  war  before  we  could  commence  turning  out  otlier>. 

Mr.  Cramix)n.  By  the  two  main  aims,  one  educational,  in  that  vou 
are  hoping  to  train  1,2(K)  men  a  year? 

(len.  Mkxoher.  Twenty-five  hundred  a  year. 

Mr.  Cramton.  That  is  your  cadets? 

Col.  Fuller.  That  is  what  we  put  in  the  bank  for  the  reM-rxt-  !•- 
meet  the  war  requirements. 

Mr.  Cramton.  It  is  hardly  to  be  sai<l  that  yon  put  it  in  the  l^ank. 
because  anything  vou  jMit  in  the  bank  is  supposed  to  l)e  there  ul.ii. 
you  want  it.     As  t  understand  it,  these  are  put  in  stora;n»  Hnd  xUv^ 
spoil  very  soon. 

Col.  Fri.i.KR.  They  must  I>e  replaced  continuously.  We  (»<tini-..' 
that  on  the  average  eight  yeai-s  is  the  period  of  effect iv(»nt»--»  i»f  ti». 
reserve  officer. 

^^r.  Cramt<>n.  The<e  1,20()  that  vou  trained  this  vear  btH-onit*  •  i 

ft  * 

negligil)le  value  unless  the  training  is  f^ontinue^l. 

Col.  FriLKR.  Tt  is  cstimntecl  that  the  average  efTe4'tiveni»>s  »if  li. 
reserve  officer  will  bp  eight  veal's.     In  figurinjx  out  the  annual  in«'n 
ment  and  decrement,  at  the  end  of  the  eighth  year  we  will  n»a«'h   t 
stabilized  nunil)er,  if  we  turn  out  2,r>(M),  of  !)..sno,  but  i\nth  l:2«^'  ,\ 
year  it  will  l)e  much  less. 

Mr.  CRAMTt)N.  1  do  not  want  to  t*ike  much  time  on  it.  but  I  thn:^ 
there  may  be  a  question  that  is  in  mv  mind  that  may  l)^  reflerttnl  ♦. 
the  minds  of  othei's  as  fullv  informe^f  as  I  am.  The  organixation  b:  - 
two  principal  purposes.  »^ome  of  them  that  are  keenly  intcm4«Ml  n. 
seeing  you  follow  the  experimental  work  very  fully  think  that  if  Wf 
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have  to  spend  these  many,  many  millions  in  maintaining  such  an 
immense  organization,  it  rather  interferes  with  our  putting  millions 
into  the  experimental. 

Col.  Fuller.  That  training  part  is  what  we  have  got  to  carry  on  to 
hold  our  own.  In  addition  to  this  training  for  the  generation  of  flying 
officers  of  the  reserve,  we  have  only  one  tactical  unit  of  each  type,  one 
jLToup,  the  smallest  tactical  unit  of  pursuit,  bombardment,  and  at- 
tack, and  those  units  are  likewise  necessary  for  training  in  order  that 
the  tactical  doctrine  of  that  unit  may  have  proper  development  and 
progress.  And  I  would  like  to  leave  this  thought  with  you,  that  in 
the  Air  Service  these  various  divisions  of  pursuit  and  attack,  obser- 
vation and  bombardment,  each  one  of  these  things  is  like  an  arm  of 
the  service,  like  the  Cavalry,  the  Infantry,  and  the  Field  Artillery, 
and  the  Air  Service  is  really  a  combination  of  four  arms  of  the 
NBrvice  in  aerial  activities,  the  same  as  we  have  them  on  the  ground. 

QUASI-MILITARY   WORK — FOREST   PATROL. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Under  the  head  of  quasi-military  work  you  are  ask- 
ing for  $2,335,515,  besides  forest-patrol  work.  What  is  this  so-called 
quasi-military  work ;  what  does  this  so-called  quasi-military  activity 
consist  of  ? 

Col.  FuiLER.  Primarily  it  consists  of  the  maintenance  of  and 
training  of  the  reserve  and  the  forest-patrol  work  carried  on  by  the 
Air  Service- 
Mr.  Anthony.  What  did  the  forest-patrol  work  cost  the  Air  Serv- 
ice the  present  year? 

Col.  Fuller.  I  will  have  to  figure  it  out  and  put  it  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Will  you  put  a  statement  of  that  in  the  record  ? 

Col.  Fuller.  Yes,  sir.  I  will  ask  the  training  and  operation  group 
to  prepare  such  a  statement. 

(Statement  follows:) 

1920  Forest  Fibe  Patrol  by  Air  Service. 

i«)  During  the  forest-flre  season  of  1920  the  Air  Service  has  been  able  to 
•l<Tate  hi  the  course  of  its  training  schedule  the  airplanes  of  certain  units  in 
rh^  very  important  work  of  forest  fire  patrol. 

Willie  it  is  Impossible  to  arrive  at  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  cost  or  even 
t«'  hazard  a  guess,  it  is  felt  that  considered  as  an  insurance  premium  the  com- 
[fliarively  small  extra  operating  cost  for  fuel  and  maintenance  of  equipment 
ind  incidental  personal  expenses,  which  for  the  season  1920  can  be  roughly 
<^iinmted  at  $115,815,  is  compensated  for  many  times  over  in  the  protection 
?iv**n  forest  areas..  While  the  actual  damage  to  forests  recorded  since  the 
y*^r  1915  as  shown  in  figures  below  is,  comparatively  speaking,  small,  this  is 
rio  rriterion  enabling  one  to  estimate  the  national  loss  that  would  ensue  in  a 
'Irr  season  should  the  forest  fires  get  out  of  hand.  In  the  figures  given  below 
Tiif  forests  are  estimated  as  worth  $300,000,000.  This  Is  based  on  the  sum  of 
HO  per  acre,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  these  wooded  areas  are  priceless  and  form  an 
'Dip<»rtant  unit  in  the  economical  make-up  of  the  Nation. 

rntil  the  introduction  of  the  airplane,  forest  reserves  were  watched  over  by 
rangers  who  devised  many  ingenious  and  elaborate  schemes  for  the  detection 
^n<l  extinction  of  forest  fires.  This  means  of  protection  has  about  reached  its 
^'fliimom  efficiency  and  the  spending  of  further  money  will  not  to  any  great  ex- 
■^nf  improve  the  ground  system  now  in  vogue.  The  airplane  as  an  adjunct  in- 
' leases  the  efficiency  of  forest  rangers  with  very  little  added  cost  to  the  Nation. 
T\i(^  overhead  in  airplanes  and  personnel  must  be  maintained  in  the  Air  Service 
•«s  part  of  the  machinery  of  national  defense  and  the  public  service  the  Army 
"«n  render  may  be  considered  as  a  by-product  and  the  extra  cost  as  an  added 
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Insurance  premium  paid  in  return  for  better  fire  protection  in  the  forests,  not 
to  apeak  of  the  practical  value  in  training  to  the  personnel  employed. 

(6)  A  r^siini^  showing  the  oiierations  of  the  forest  patrol  for  tlie  present 
year  including  cost,  extent,  and  value  of  property  saved,  is  as  follows: 

The  Ninth  Aero  Squadron  with  headquarters  at  Mather  Field,  patrolled  the 
forests  of  California.  Flight  A,  of  the  Ninty-flrst  Aero  Squadron,  opera te<i  in 
Oregon  north  and  south  frotii  Eugene.  DH4B  airplanes  were  used  by  both 
squadrons.  The  following  tabulations  give  the  extent  and  results  of  patrols. 
The  approximate  cost  of  the  operations  for  the  fiscal  year  was  $11531S- 

ESTIMATE  OF  COST  OF  FOREST  PATROL,  FIRK  SEASON    1U20. 

Item  0301.401.  Maintenance  of  airplanes  and  their  spare  parts $2S,  S15 

Item  0305.401.  Maintenance  of  engines  and  their  ^are  parts 25, 2()*J 

Cost  of  fuel  and  lubricants 61, 7ftS 

Total 115.  sn 

Note. — There  were  certain  additional  expenses  for  mileage  and  traveling  ex- 
penses of  officers  and  enlisted  men  and  for  .salvage  of, wrecked  planes.  whi<-!i 
expenses  are  not  available  now. 

« 

California  patrol. 

Route  No.  3.  Fresno-Bakers  Field  and  return,  a  total  of  375  miles. 

Route  No.  4.  Fresno-Cooperstown  and  return,  a  total  of  300  miles,  PairoN 
4  and  5  wdre  combined  late  in  season. 

Route  No.  5.  Mather  Field-(Tooiierstown  and  return,  a  total  of  250  miles.  I*a- 
trols  4  and  5  were  combined  late  in  season. 

Route  No.  6.  Mather  Field-Red  Bluflf  and  return,  a  total  of  375  miles. 

Route  No.  7.  Red  BlutT-Alturas  and  rntum,  a  total  of  315  miles. 

Route  No.  8.  Red  Bluflf- Montague  and  return,  a  total  of  350  miles. 

Route  No.  9.  Red  BlufT-Covelo  and  return,  a  total  of  255  miles. 

Oregon  patrol. 

Route  No.  1.  Eugene  north  to  Portland  and  return,  ai)proxlmately  2fiO  mtu^ 
each  way. 

Route  No.  2.  Eugene  south  to  Medford  and  return,  approximately  175  iniU'^ 

each  way. 


NumbM*  of  patrols 

Numl^er  of  nres  rpportwl 

Number  of  fires  reported  first 

ToUl  area  ol>5erv  ed square  milej* 

Total  mileafse  flown 

Total  hours  flown 

Number  forced  landlncs 

Numler  offlcers  on  duty 

Numt»er  enlisted  men  on  duty 

Num>ier  airplanes  em  ployed 
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California  and  Oregon, 


BsUmatad  value  of  fire  baiard  ioreai 
Estimated  value  of  forests  destroyed 
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Mr.  Cramton.  I  would  like  to  know  this  in  connection  with  that : 
How  you  figure  that  cost,  how  much  of  that  cost  is  in  addition  to  what 
the  expenses  of  your  service  would  have  been  to  the  Government  if 
you  did  not  perform  that  particular  service.  In  other  words,  the  men 
you  were  flying  you  would  have  on  your  organization  anyway,  and 
you  had  your  plants,  but  I  suppose  there  was  some  additional  cost  for 
repairs,  maintenance,  and  fuel. 

Col.  Fuller.  These  are  the  items  which  enter  into  that  totals 
§31)4,515,  civilians  for  the  flying  of  the  reserve  personnel. 

Mr.  Anthont.  Right  there,  Colonel,  what  do  you  call  that  quasi- 
military  work?    Why  is  not  training  purely  military  work? 

Col.  Fuller.  I  understand  that  was  in  accordance  with  the  desire 
of  the  War  Department  as  to  classification. 

Gen.  Lord.  I  think  this  classification  was  furnished  by  the  Air 
Service. 

Mr.  Cramton.  May  I  ask  if  I  have  that  on  this  document  ? 

Col.  Fuller.  No,  sir.  It  is  a  classification  of  those  items  going 
through  the  various  items. 

Gen.  Lord.  I  introduce  this  for  the  record,  Mr.  Chairman :  The  Air 
Service  under  instructions  from  the  War  Department,  signed  by  an 
officer  of  the  Adjutant  General's  Department,  was  instructed  to  in- 
clude in  the  amount  for  quasi-military  work  all  expenditures  for  the 
Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps,  for  reserve  officers  for  rifle  practice, 
for  military  training  of  civilians,  and  for  similar  purposes,  to  be  in- 
cluded under  this  head. 

(The  statement  follows :) 

November  20.  1920. 

Subject :  Estimate  data  bill  for  support  of  the  Army,  flscal  year  1922. 
To :  The  Chief  of  the  Air  Service. 

The  approved  estimates  for  the  Army  appropriation  bill,  fiscal  year  1922,  for 
the  activities  in  your  charge  wiU  be  analyzed  and  a  report  thereon  prepared  by 
you,  one  copy  of  which  will  be  delivered  to  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  Finance, 
r<>om  No.  3014,  Munitions  Building,  by  3  o'clock  p.  m.,  Saturday,  November  27, 
1920,  and  will  show,  in  the  case  of  each  appropriation  item,  the  following  com- 
ponents : 

(a)  Amount  for  cleaning  up  war  worlc: 

The  extent  of  this  class  is  self  evident.  It  is  desired  that  all  reasonable 
charges  relating  to  expenditures  necessitated  by  cleaning  up  work  incident  to 
the  war  be  included  under  this  heading.  Care  should,  however,  be  exercised 
that  only  such  amounts  as  would  not  be  required  were  it  not  for  such  necessity 
of  cleaning  up  war  work  be  included  under  this  head. 

ih)  Amount  for  quasi  military  work: 

This  is  intended  to  include  any  amounts  which  are  not  strictly  speaking  a 
proper  charge  against  the  support  of  the  Regular  Military  Establishment ;  for 
example,  the  items  relating  to  .roads,  cables,  etc.,  for  Alaska,  all  expenditures 
for  the  Reserve  Officers*  Training  Corps  for  reserve  officers  for  rifle  practice, 
or  military  training  of  civilians,  and  similar  purposes  should  be  included  under 
this  head. 

(c)  Amount  for  constant,  or  non variable  components  pertaining  to  normal 
military  requirements  of  the  Regular  Establishment : 

All  requirements  for  the  Regular  Military  Establishment,  the  amounts  of 
which  are  not  directly  affected  by  the  enlisted  strength  of  the  Army  estimated 
^>r  will  be  included  under  this  head. 

irf)  Amount  for  variable  comiK)nents  pertaining  to  the  Regular  Military 
»ablishment : 

These  cf^mponents,  the  amounts  of  which  are  directly  dependent  upon  the 
♦*nliste<l  strength  of  the  Regular  Establishment,  will  be  placed  under  this  liead. 
All  Donvariable  expenses  of  overhead  or  .similar  expenses  pertaining  to  these 
iteiDR  should  be  included  imder  item    (c)  :  '*  Constant  or  non  variable  compo- 
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nents  pertaining  to  normal  ini]itar>'  requirements  of  the  Regular  Establish- 
ment." The  amounts  of  these  variable  items  should,  in  general,  be  propor- 
tionate eltlier  to  the  respective  enlisted  strengths  or  to  the  number  of  organiza- 
tions represented  by  such  enlisted  strengths. 

The  informaion  herein  directed  to  be  furnished  is  similar  to  that  which  was 
requested  by  the  Military  AiTairs  Conmiittee  of  the  House  during  the  hearings 
on  the  Army  appropriation  bill,  Ascal  year  1921,  and  appears  in  the  form  of  a 
statement  commencing  on  page  822  of  the  hearings  before  Subcommittee  No.  1, 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  House  of  Representatives,  Sixty-sixth  Congress, 
second  session. 

By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War : 

Robert  L.  Collins, 

Adjutant  General. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Just  a  little  as  to  that  expenditure  for  forest  con- 
trol. Have  you  the  figures  to  indicate  whether  the  whole  amount — 
I  think  you  said  $278,000  were  the  figures. 

Col.  Fuller.  For  the  forest  control  the  total  is — I  will  have  to 
look  it  up  and  will  put  it  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Cramton.  I  understand  your  forest  control  you  put  under  the 
quasi  military,  and  now^  have  you  the  items  that  come  under  that 
heading? 

Col.  FuiJ^R.  Air  planes  and  their  spare  parts,  maintenance,  and 
repair,  $54,028.  Engines  and  their  spare  parts,  maintenance  and 
repair,  $47,253. 

hUiimate  of  cont  of  forest-fire  fmtrol,  fineal  year  nm  (fire  neatton  t92l). 

Item  0301.401.     Maintenance  of  airplanes  and  their  spare  parts $r>4,  (rjt; 

Item  0305.401.     Maintenance  of  engines  and  their  spare  parts 47.  *J.'»:< 

Cost  of  fuel  and  lubricants 115,  s72 

Total 217,  l.M 

Note. — ^These  exi^enses  are  figured  on  a  total  nunilier  of  Hying  hours  of  7,ri<iii. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  not  these  items  in  your  general  estimates  for 
entrines  and  repairs  as  well? 

Slaj.  Fickle.  This  is  an  analysis  of  these  items. 

Col.  Fuller.  This  is  a  division  of  these  items. 

Mr.  Anthony.  An  analysis  of  the  $49(),()(H)? 

Col.  Fuller.  Yes. 

Mr.   Anthony.  Why  do  you  make  a  special   itemization  of  m- 

frines  and  repairs  in  this  case  when  it  is  probably  covered  in  yc»nr 
)i^  item  i 

Col.  FnxKR.  This  is  not  an  additional  item.  Thi.^  i>  a  mere  dns-i- 
fication  of  the  items. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Of  the  entire  estimate? 

Col.  Filler.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Yon  mi^ht  put  that  in  the  record.  I  will  not  take 
your  time  now,  hut  ask  this  one  question  to  pet  at  what  I  have  in 
mind.  .Vs  I  recall  in  the  fort»st  patrol  your  men  flew  47S.(KM)  houp*. 
Now,  that  was  no  more  expense  to  the  Government  by  reason  of  tlie 
fact  that  in  flyinp  that  47S.O(M)  hours  they  were  on  the  lookout  ft>r 
forest  fire^  tlian  would  have  l>een  otherwise,  and  the  wear  ami  tear 
on  your  engines  and  all  expenses  for  your  men  in  their  training  and 
in  the  trv'out  of  machines,  etc.,  in  order  to  fly  478.000  hours,  there 
would  be  no  ad<iitional  expense  to  the  (iovem'ment  by  reason  of  the 
fac  t  that  they  were  incidentally  looking  out  for  fore«i  fires. 
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Col.  Fuller.  That  is  generally  correct. 

Mr.  Cramton.  There  may  have  been  some  small  items,  but  in  the 
main  that  is  correct 

Col.  Fuller.  The  fact  is  that  the  area  covered  in  this  patrol  is 
very  large,  the  Rocky  Mountain  slopes  and  clear  into  Montana, 
and  it  was  necessary  to  have  certain  facilities  there,  and  to  send  the 
personnel,  and  there  is  some  little  incidental  expense,  but  that  is  fine 
work  for  the  Air  Service  and  a  fine  opportunity  for  the  Air  Service 
to  give  the  Government  a  return. 

Mr.  Cramton.  And  in  the  main  there  was  no  additional  expense 
bv  reason  of  the  fact  that  thev  rendered  that  utilitarian  service. 

Col.  Fechet.  These  have  no  military  value,  so  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned. We  are  not  using  these  men  for  the  military  end  at  all.  If 
it  were  not  for  that  forest-fire  patrol  we  would  not  fly  those  men  in 
that  section  of  the  country.  Observation  aviation  must  be  trained 
with  ground  troops,  and  there  are  no  ground  troops  there.  We 
would  not  send  valuable  planes  into  that  country  without  an  excel- 
lent reason.  There  are  no  landing  fields.  The  care  of  the  forests 
makes  it  necessaiy  to  fly  in  that  section  of  the  country,  not  the  matter 
of  training  our  flyei*s. 

Mr.  Cramton.  But  the  time  spent  in  flying  in  that  region  is  of 
benefit  to  their  training? 

Col.  Fechet.  Oh,  yes;  any  time  a  flyer  spends  in  the  air  is  of 
benefit.  But  the  idea  I  would  like  to  convey  is  that  if  it  were  not 
for  looking  out  for  forest  fires  and  getting  prompt  reports  in  to  save 
the  timber,  we  would  not  use  that  section  of  the  country.  It  is  not 
suitable  for  our  service  training. 

TRAINING    IN    CONJUNCTION    WITH    OTHER    TROOPS. 

Mr.  Cramton.  To  what  extent  is  the  Air  Service  trained  in  con- 
junction with  other  troops? 

Col.  FEcnjiT.  It  is  impossible  to  answer. 

Mr.  Cramton.  No  ;  it  is  not.  I  mean  to  what  extent  the  men  that 
you  have  in  training.  Your  service  is  supposed  to  be  for  two  pur- 
poses, one  of  them  the  training  of  the  men  in  the  air  service.  Now, 
to  what  extent  are  your  schools  and  your  fields  located  so  that  that 
training  is  in  conjunction  with  other  troops? 

Col.  Fechet.  Well,  we  do  all  the  work  with  artillery  that  is  pos- 
sible. 

Mr.  Cramton.  You  said  one  reason  that  this  was  of  no  advantage, 
this  training  in  the  West,  is  that  you  preferred  to  train  in  connection 
with  other  troops.  The  information  through  the  hearings  seems  to 
'>e  that  all  the  fields  and  schools  are  located  entirely  apart  from  other 
troops. 

Col.  Fechet.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Where  have  vou  schools  and  fields  located  that 
F>ermit  training  with  other  troops? 

Col.  Fechet.  At  our  biggest  air  station,  Kelly  Field,  Texas,  we 
<^onduct  work  with  all  the  troops,  chiefly  contact  work,  with  the  In- 
fantry and  Cavalry.  It  is  necessary  that  all  branches  of  the  service 
be  trained  in  conjunction  with  Air  Service  troops.  It  is  impossible 
for  ground  troops  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  Air  Service  observation 
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uniess  they  have  actual  training  with  the  aviators.  We  conduct  in 
the  Eighth  Corps  area,  however,  not  alone  the  contact  work  with 
Infantry  and  Cavalry,  but  also  the  work  for  the  heavy  coast  gun>. 
which  fire  to  distances  beyond  the  reach  of  terrestrial  observation. 

VALUE  or  riRE-PATROL  WORK. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Forest-control  work  offers  no  particular  advantage 
then,  in  the  training  of  flying  personnel. 

Col.  Fechet.  It  is  the  flying  training  they  receive  in  forest  ]>atrn| 
which  alone  is  of  advantage.  This  flying  was  not,  however,  carr-e  I 
out  with  any  progressive  scheme  of  instruction,  and  with  the  Air 
Service  the  primary  idea  is  instruction.  T  do  not  think  I  have  niailo 
myself  clear.  We  would  have  liked  to  have  that  personnel  at  points 
where  they  could  have  worked  with  troops.  But  the  pressure  brought 
to  bear  for  the  protection  of  the  forests  made  it  necessary  that  we 
send  enough  planes  to  conduct  the  forest  control.  The  instruction 
of  the  Army  on  account  of  the  shortness  of  personnel  was  interfei  tsl 
with  in  order  to  carry  out  this  very  valuable  forest  control. 

Mr.  Cramton.  You  mean  valuable  to  the  Forest  Service,  not  to 
you. 

Col.  Fechet.  Valuable  to  the  United  States.  We  could  have  used 
those  men  on  much  more  valuable  work  for  our  instruction  pur- 
poses. I  do  not  say  that  we  could  have  used  them  on  moi'e  valuable 
work  for  the  country.    I  think  that  was  paramount. 

Mr.  Cramton.  What  I  was  trying  to  ascertain  is  this,  the  public 
have  a  desire  that  is  frequently  expressed,  to  put  the  Army  in  some 
useful  occupation  or  other  in  addition  to  their  l>eing  trained  for 
some  emergency  that  may  come  up,  and  it  seemed  that  in  the  patrol  of 
the  forests  it  was  simply  an  opportunity  to  make  your  training  of 
the  men  also  return  some  useful  service  immediatelv  to  the  countrv. 
and  it  was  very  desirable.  But  I  see  your  positive  opinion  is  that  it 
is  not  the  best  form  of  training  for  the  men. 

Col.  F'echet.  It  is  not  the  best  form  of  training ;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramton.  It  mav  be  very  desirable? 

Col.  Fechet.  I  do  not  say  it  was  not  the  most  valuable  at  the  time, 
from  broad  considerations  of  its  value  to  the  Xatum  economi(*allv 
I  can  see  where  it  is  most  necessary  to  c(mserve  the  foivsts,  and  prob 
ably  at  the  time  we  were  called  upon  for  this  work  it  was  the  uio-^c 
important  thing,  and  probably  we  were  ju>tified  in  aban<loning  thf 
purely  military  training  in  order  to  sjive  all  of  this  property. 

Mr.  Cramton.  So  rather  than  l)eing  <iuasi  military,  it  would  U» 
pi!rely  commercial. 

Col.  Fechet.  I  would  not  say  purely  commercial.  The  practi«v 
they  got  in  the  air  was  valuable. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Does  the  service  want  to  continue  this  fore>t-o»M 
trol  work? 

Col.  Fechet.  Yes,  sir:  we  do.  The  work  is  valuable  to  the  Goveni- 
ment  and  to  the  country  and  is  valuable  to  us.  We  send  out  airplane> 
for  the  Interior  Department  on  survey  stuff  like  that.  Rut  it  is  pn^tty 
hard  to  say  where  there  is  going  to  he  any  particular  military  value 
to  the  man  that  is  flying. 

Mr.  Anthokt.  These  other  departments  are  simply  atilizing  your 
department  because  you  haye  the  machines! 
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Col.  Feghet.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  the  equipment,  which  is  expensive, 
as  I  believe  has  been  remarked  before.  We  have  the  qualified  men  to 
liandle  these  machines,  and  they  have  the  work  that  needs  them. 

Ml*.  Anthony.  On  this  forest-patrol  work  you  think  the  net  re- 
sults have  warranted  the  expenditure  of  the  money  ? 

Col.  Fbchet.  I  believe  the  Forest  Bureau  has  estimated  that  we 
saved  $100,000,000. 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  fires  that  would  not  otherwise  have  been  dis- 
covered in  time? 

(  ol.  Fechet.  Not  in  time.  Even  with  very  few  forest  fires  it  is  hard 
to  find  one  that  will  do  less  than  $10,000  damage.  Our  planes  and 
observers  discovered  fires  that  were  put  out  probably  in  25  or  30 
minutes.  We  had  the  little  radio  receiving  stations.  Our  airplanes 
fly  low  in  order  to  discover  the  smallest  fires,  then  radio  in  its  location, 
and  forest  rangers  immediately  go  out.  If  it  is  a  large  fire  they  call 
(m  the  small  towns  for  assistance,  and  I  believe  that  with  a  very  small 
expenditure  we  went  out  there  and  saved  the  T'nited  States 
>'l()(),00O,OOO. 

Gen.  Menoher.  You  see,  Mr.  Cramton,  we  were  not  able  with  the 
force  we  had  to  extend  this  service  as  far  as  was  desired.  We  only 
covered  California  and  Oregon. 

Col.  Fechet.  We  could  not  go  out  to  Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 

(ien.  Menoher.  Nor  Idaho  and  Montana.  There  is  an  effort  to  have 
us  rover  all  of  those  States.  That  will  take,  as  we  figure  it,  five  squad- 
rons to  cover  fully. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Even  if  it  is  to  be  an  additional  expense,  it  is^  serv- 
ice that  can  be  performed  much  more  economically  by  your  ser\dce 
than  by  any  other. 

(len.  Menoher.  We  have  the  overhead,  and  all  we  need  is  extra  per- 
>onneL  We  have  the  planes  and  have  the  facilities  for  the  maintenance 
"f  the  planes  and  engines,  and  it  is,  as  (^ol.  Fechet  says,  valuable 
training,  because  every  hour  spent  in  the  air  is  valuable.  But  it  is 
not  as  valuable  training  as  it  is  at  our  fields  in  conjunction  with  the 
irround  troops. 

Mr.  Cramton.  It  would  suffice  for  a  sort  of  primary  training. 

(len.  Menoher.  It  keeps  the  men  in  trim. 

Col.  Fechet.  Not  for  primary  training.  You  can  not  have  pri- 
niarv  training  with  that  sort  of  stuflF. 

Oen.  Menoher.  That  is  service  flying. 

Maj.  HicKAM.  Fundamental  flying.  The  experience  we  gain  on 
that  would  be  valuable  to  commercial  aviation  and  also  for  military 
aviation. 

^^en.  Menoher.  We  give  them  training  at  our  flying  field  out  on 
the  coast  in  observation  work  so  that  the  forest  observer  can  have 
a  pilot  on  forest  work. 

Mr.  Anthont.  Gen.  Menoher,  is  there  anything  you  can  think  of 
that  the  committee  has  not  covered  in  these  hearings  pertaining  to 
your  service  ? 

fJen.  Menoher.  Except  a  short  statement  that  I  want  to  put  into 
the  record. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Before  we  get  to  that  I  want  to  ask  two  or  three 
^juestions,  not  for  discussion,  but  to  get  some  slight  information. 
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PURCHASE  OF  LAND  AT  PARANAQUE,  PHILIPPINE  ISLANDS. 

In  last  year's  estimate  there  is  $60,000  that  was  included  for  the 

f^urchase  of  land  and  construction  work  at  Paranaque,  Philippine 
slands.    Did  you  buy  that  land  ? 

Gen.  Menoher.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  have  spent  no  money  for  construction  there  I 

Col.  Fuller.  None  for  construction  at  Paranaque. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Now,  in  regard  to  the  application  of  the  appropria* 
tion  for  this  year.  Have  you  furnished  for  the  record  or  will  you 
furnish  for  the  record  a  statement  showing  how  that  has  been  allo- 
cated, the  departments  which  made  up  the  estimate?  That  will  be 
in  the  record! 

Gen.  Menoher.  Yes,  sir. 

tentative  RB\asi()x  OF  estimates. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Now  to  close  the  hearing,  it  is  quite  certain  that 
we  will  not  be  able  to  give  you  the  amount  of  money  that  you  ai-e 
asking  for  in  these  estimates,  and,  roughlv,  in  maximum  figures,  sav. 
of  $27,000,0000,  which  might  be  allotted  to  you  for  the  Air  Service, 
could  you  get  up  a  statement  showing  how  you  would  distribute  that 
amount  over  the  various  items  that  make  up  this  estimate? 

(Jen.  Menoher.  Yes,  sir;  of  course,  we  will  do  that. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And — that  is,  how  it  could  be  most  advantageously 
distributed? 

Gen  Menoher.  I  had  in  mind  to  bring  that  point  up  myself.  I 
can  not  answer  offhand  about  an  item  as  important  as  this. 

Mr.  Anthont.  I  will  not  put  that  as  a  fixed  amount;  it  may  l>e 
more  or  less. 

(len.  Menoher.  I  suggested  on  Saturday  that  we  should  make  a 
recast  of  our  estimate  in  order  that  we  might  have  some  idea  as  to 
how  much  we  would  have  to  cut. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  think  that  would  give  us  what  we  want  ? 

Mr.  Cramton.  I  think  so.  They  might  figure  on  such  a  figure  as 
that,  and  they  might  indicate  it  was  not  what  they  want — what 
would  he  next  in  order? 

Col.  FriJ^R.  That  would  contain  valuable  information. 

Mr.  Anthony.  If  there  are  any  other  pertinent  facts  that  iMim^ 
to  vour  mind  that  we  ought  to  know,  you  may  add  them. 

(The  matter  referred  to  above  follows :) 

Janxtakt  4, 102O. 

The  HttacluMl  stnteinent   of  tlie  propo'^^l   ili^trUnilloi.  i»f  $*J7.<NMMMMi  for   ?•!•• 
Air  Sprvi<'<»  fi»r  fiscal  year  1022  is  siihinithNl. 

Ir  lins  Ixvn  inipnictlnible  to  dlstribntp  ninoti«.r  tli<»  vHrI«Mi<  Items  tlu*  am<»in.' 
allotted  for  ensrlneerlnis,  and  this  aniount  Is  onrrlwl  nn  a  lump  mim  of  •R.TTirt.- 
000,  wldeh  Is  $r»0(),000  more  than  was  eontained  In  the  mandatory  provision  Ir 
the  appropriation  art  for  1921.  and  which  InrUuU»s  ex|>enses  of  all  civil laiijt  ern- 
ployed  In  the  enplneerlnjr  divisions.  This  ln<Teiis#»  Is  JnstltlfHl  by  tlu*  chaii 
from  \v<K>il  to  metal  construction,  which  entails  a  jrreater  amount  of  «»xi*»*-i 
mentation. 
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The  subtotals  of  the  estimates  carrietl  for  operations  are  reduced  as  follows : 


Expenses  of  civilian  employees  (except  tho<?e  in  the  Engineering  divi^iions). 

ln<«tructiot]  and  operations  of  troops 

Helium,  exploration,  conservation,  and  production 

Production  o(  new  aircraft  and  accessories 

Gas  plants,  hangars,  shops,  and  landing  fields 

\li5oeUaneous  items 

Fuel  and  lubricants 


Estimate. 


S7, 023, 206 
4,  ;?2,70l 
1,375,250 

22,720,355 

9,018,000 

634,425 

3,507,059 


Reduced  to. 


|6,523,20G 

(') 

875,250 
3,015.025 
2,356.542 

510, 2H 
(■) 


>  No  reduction. 

It  is  noted  that  only  minor  reductions  are  possible  in  the  running  expenses 
as  distinguished  from  capital  outlay.  These  costs  of  operation  are  very  closely 
figured  as  a  result  of  experience  gained  in  the  past  two  years.  They  agree  gen- 
erally with  expenses  of  the  present  fiscal  year. 

The  major  portion  of  the  total  reduction  is  made  up  of  the  two  items,  "  Pro- 
duction of  new  aircraft "  and  "  Gas  plants,  hangars,  shops,  and  landing  fields.** 
The  estimate  as  submitted  to  Congress  provided  equipment  for  only  a  little 
more  than  half  of  the  authorized  Air  Service.  The  present  equipment  is  not 
only  obsolete,  but  will  be  positively  unsafe  to  fly  by  the  time  the  new  equipment 
estimated  for  will  be  available.  The  gas  plants,  hangars,  and  shops  estimated 
for  are  the  absolutely  necessary  adjuncts  of  the  flying  equipment.  The  very 
conservative  estimate  for  facilities  for  reserve  flyers  can  not  be  reduced  without 
imparing  the  Nation's  greatest  aeronautical  asset — the  5,300  reserve  flyers. 
There  is  now  on  hand  sufficient  flying  equipment  for  these  reserve  flyers,  which 
will  rot  if  not  used. 

It  is  urgently  recommended  that  the  following  amounts  be  added  to  the 
$27,000,000  itemized  in  the  attached  statement  in  the  order  of  priority  indi- 
cated : 

X. 

Experimentation  and  engineering $2,000,000 

0102.401  production  of  airplanes  and  spare  parts •. 8,000,000 

(1105.401  production  of  airships  and  spare  parts 608, 000 

Oi06.401  extension  of  Brooks's  Field  Hangar 1.000,000 

Total 11, 608, 000 

II. 

Experimentation  and  Engineering 3,509,000^ 

<iH)2-401  production  of  airplanes  and  spare  parts 8,798,330 

oKk"».401  production  of  airships  and  spare  parts 2.268,000 

<^406.401  Pacific  coast  airship  station '. 1,345.000 

Total 15.  926,  330 

In  considering  the  presvnt  state  of  preparation  of  the  Nation  for  national 
defense,  too  great  stress  can  not  he  laid  on  the  fnct  that  the  status  of  pre- 
I«redne«s  for  aerial  defense  of  the  United  States  is  radically  different  from 
that  of  the  other  combat  arms.  It  is  a  recognized  fact  that,  in  general,  there 
remains  on  hand  from  the  World  War  two  most  valnable  assets,  namely — a 
large  amount  of  serviceable  equipment  which  will  remain  service^'ble  in  stovape 
fnr  a  considerable  period  of  time,  and  a  considerable  number  of  tra'ned  re- 
serve officers  and  enlisted  men,  who,  for  the  next  few  years  will  sulTer  but 
little  depreciation  in  their  military  value,  and  in  the  case  of  some  ofllcers  It 
may  be  assumed  that  the  maturity  which  will  result  from  the  addition  of  a  few 
years*  experience  in  civil  life  will,  in  some  Instances,  probably  increase  rather 
than  decrease  their  value  to  the  Nation  in  its  national  defense. 

However,  In  the  Air  Service,  It  should  be  remembered  that  owing  to  a  re- 
tanled  rate  of  production  of  aircraft  during  the  war  and  to  the  iw^rishable 
nature  of  such  equipment  there  will  be  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
iri22  not  sufficient  aircraft  to  equip  even  the  Regular  Army  units.  As  to  the 
officer  personnel  of  the  Air  Service,  unlike  that  of  the  other  combat  arms,  this 
personnel  will  remain  effective  for  war  use  only  as  a  result  of  occasional  flying. 
These  are  absolute  facts  and  not  matters  of  opinion,  and  when  the  state  of 
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preparedness  of  the  Nation  for  aerial  defense  is  considered  one  can  not  escaiv 
tlie  inevitable*  conclusion  that  reasonable  expenditures  made  for  the  purposes 
of  the  estimate  at  this  time  will  result  In  a  greater  increase  of  preparedness 
than  greater  expenditures  made  later. 

It  is  not  intended  by  this  statement  to  convey  the  idea  that  the  total  of  the 
estimate,  $60,000,000,  submitted  to  Congress,  would  accomplish  a  full  measure 
of  preparation  in  the  fields  of  aerial  defense. 

Decembex  29,  1920. 

Air  Service  estimate  for  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1922.    Distribution  of  ront» 

under  item  numbers  to  make  a  total  of  $27,000,000. 


Item  No. 


0110.10 
0801. 40 
0802.40 
0303. 40i 
WO).  40 
03  )7. 40 
0308.40 
0209.  ."iO 
0310. 40 
0312, 40 
ftW".  40 
070iV  40 
030ft.  40 


0701.401 


0601.401 
Oe02.40l 
Ofi03. 401 
a«M.40l 


0101. 401 
0102. 401 
0103.  401 
OKM.  401 
0105. 401 
0107. 401 
0112.401 
011.T401 
07aV40l 
0001.401 


0201. 401 
0202.401 
0203.401 
0204.401 
0205.401 
0206.401 


0304.401 
0502. 401 
05(W.  401 


0601.401  I 
OM02.401  : 

0Hn:i.40i  ' 

O«05.40l  ' 


Amount 


I 

EXPENSES  OF  CIVIUAN  EMPLOTEBS. 

Pay  of  civilians  in  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  Air  f  ervlce %W>.  .vV)  ii" 

Pay  of  civilians  in  the  field 6.356,  I5fi.  f« 

Traveling  expenses  of  civilians  on  roUs  in  otHce  of  the  Chief  of  .\ir  Service ,  6.  .vm  '«< 

Traveling  expense  of  civilians  on  field  rolls 25,00[i.tW 

Pay  of  ronsultini;  engineers 

Traveling  expense  of  consulting  engineers 

6,523,20»».«ii' 
INSTRUCTION  AND  OPERAHONS  OP  AIR  SERVICB  TR0OP8. 

Hydrogen,  purchase  of '  300,  nni)  'n 

Airplanes  and  their  spare  parts,  maintenance  and  repair  of »  1,63.'>,2»^  '«» 

Airships  and  their  siMtre  parts,  maintenance  and  repair  of im,  7(*y  •■• 

Dalloons  and  their  spare  part.s,  mnintenance  and  repair  of 19, 4,'i<^  <  •• 

Engines  and  their  spare  parts,  maintenance  and  repair  of 1, 430. 2K  ■»' 

Instruments  and  accessories  for  aircraft  and  engines,  maintenance  and  repa^  of.  7.'>.  i*>t.  ••• 

Machines,  general  equipment,  and  tools,  maintenance  and  repair  of 100. 70S  <«< 

Ordnance  equipment  for  ainraft ,  maintenance  and  repair  of 1* ,  2.*i« '.  •• 

I'hotographic  equipment  and  supplies,  maintenance  and  repair  of 77.«ioi^  ■■ 

Radio  equipment  and  supplies  for  aircraft,  maintenance  and  repair  of 

Hydrogen,  maintenance,  equipment,  operation  of  plants  for  production  of H2, *•*»  •• 

Textbooks  books  of  reference,  and  publications,  purchase  of i!^.  124  •■ 

Maintenance  and  repair  of  equipment,  material,  and  instniments  for  Air  Service 

Schools m,  iiiii  I*. 

Purchase  of  equipment,  material,  and  instniments  for  use  at  Air  r^orvice  schools.  407.<iiiu  '■* 

4.4.T2.7IM  «»• 

MAINTf.NA.SrE   AND  OPERATION  OF  STATIONS. 

Hulldlngs  and  groun^ls  at  Air  Service  HtatloU't,  maintenance  and  repair 

Water 

Light  and  power 

IIEUUM.  EXPLORATION.  CONSERVATION.  AND   PRODUCTION. 

Purchase  of  land  for  development  of 25.<ii»  '• 

Lease  of  land  for  development  of 

Construction,  maintenance,  equipment,  and  operation  of  plants siT.  ?*•  •  ■» 

Kxperlraentation  with  and  exploration  for 32.  ^^  •■ 

CXPERIHENTAL  AND  RE.HEARrtl,  ESOINEERING  AND  DEVELOPMENT. 

.\irplanes  and  accessories 

Halloons.  airships,  and  acccjAories 

K  ngines  and  accessories 

Medical 

PRODUCTION   OF  NEW  AIRCR4PT.  ENGINES.  AND  ArtE««.St)BlE> 

8pedal  aviation  clothing  and  Nimilar  equipment at).  ni«>  «• 

.\irplanK  and  their  spare  parts 9«;  vf«  • 

Ralioons  and  their  spare  part.s 442.  :i»»  % 

Airships  and  their  spare  i>arts 3(M.<n  1 

Knglne*  and  lh«r  spare  parts 

Instniments  and  accessories  for  aircraft  and  engines 23i)   ««  « 

ordnance  equipment  for  aircraft «>.i*r  * 

Radio  equipment  and  supplies  for  aircraft 

Madiines,  general  e^jitipment.  and  tools Ml  m*  ■ 

Photocraphic  e^iuipment  and  supplier  for  u«  in  connwrtion  with  aerial  olhmtt' 

vation Illflrt  • 

s.otf.oa»  % 
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Air  Service  estimate  far  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1922,  etc. — Continued. 


It«m  Na 


Oil  L  401 
(131L401 
0215.401 
0207.401 
0220.401 
0206.401 
0219.401 
0209.401 
02ia4Ol 
O210L4O1 
02lg.4Ol 


i  nCPBOTKlCBNT  OF  STATIOSTS,  HAN0AS8,  SHOPS,  AND  OAS  PLANTS;  LANDING  RELDS. 

W08.401    Gas  plants,  hangars,  and  repair  shops,  construction  of 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Printing  plants  at  Air  Service  stations,  purchase  of  equipment  and  supplies  for. 

Printing  plants  at  Air  Service  stations,  maintenance  ana  repair. 

Printing;  and  binding.  Government  Printing  Office , 

Officers'  expenses  while  traveling  by  air ., 

Officers'  mileage  properly  chargeable  to  Air  Service  appropriations 

Damages,  claims  for,  not  exceeding  S250 

Salvaging  wrecked  aircraft,  suppli^  and  services  in  connection  with 

Stationery  not  furnished  by  quartermaster 

Subscriptions  to  iact\ga.  and  professional  periodicals  and  newspapers 

Miscel^eous  services  not  properly  chargeable  to  other  items 

Miscellaneous  supplies  and  equipment  not  properly  chargeable  to  other  items. . 

Officers*  tuition 

MaAeuvws,  operations 


Amount. 


12.356,542  00 


9,000.00 


60,700.00 
40,000.00 
50,000.00 
10,000.00 
25,260.00 
53,448.00 
8,000.00 
75,000.00 
115,056.00 
13,750.00 
50,000.00 


I        510,214.00 


Fuel  and  lubricants. 


FUEL  AND  LUBRICANTS. 


3,507,050.00 


Total  operations 

Engineering,  heavier-than-air  (McCk)ok  Field) $5,000, 000 

Enf^eering,  lighter-than-air 750, 000 


21,250,00a00 


Total  engineering ;    5,750,000.00 

Grand  total \  27,000,000.00 


Dboembeb  29, 1920. 

Mr  Service  estimate  for  fiscal  year  1922.     Redistrihutive  on  the  basis  of 

27,000,000  in  total  estimate, 

BECAPITULATION. 

hem  0406.401,  construction  of  gas  plants,  hangars,  and  repair  shops : 

Scott  Field,  gas  plant  and  gas  holder $400, 000 

Brooks  Field,  gas  plant  and  gas  holder 300, 000 

Ross  Field,  hangar 135,000 

<'auip  Bragg,  balloon  hangar  and  gas  house 53,000 

Camp  Benning,  balloon  hangar  and  gas  house 53, 000 

Seven  canvas  hangars  for  use  in  corps  areas 84, 000 

MItchel  Field,  1  airplane  hangar 100, 000 

Camps  Funston,  Jackson,  Sherman,  Devens,  Leavenworth,  (erec- 
tion of  2  expeditionary  hangars  at  each  place),  at  $20,000 100, 000 

Camp  Lewis,  erection  of  4  expeditionary  hangars 40, 000 

Eight  reserve  training  centers,  at  $125,000 1,000,000 

Gasoline  and  oil  apparatus  for  stations 91,542 

2. 356,  542 

Tuesday,  Jauxart  4,  1921. 

STATEMENT  OF  BEIG.  GEN.  WILLIAM  MITCHELL,  ASSISTANT 

CHIEF  OF  THE  AIB  SERVICE. 


PCBSUIT,  ATTACK,    AND   BOMBARDMENT   AVIATION. 

Mr.  Anthont.  Gen.  Mitchell,  you  are  looked  on  as  one  of  the 
active  flying  men  of  the  flying  service,  a  man  of  fighting  experience, 
iind  we  would  like,  in  a  general  way,  to  have  your  ideas  of  the  neces- 
sities of  that  branch  of  the  service. 
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Gen.  Mitchell.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  explain  first  what 
I  think  should  be  the  general  idea  underlying  the  development  of 
the  Air  Service  in  this  country.  In  order  to  apportion  the  money 
for  national  defense  properly  we  should  make  an  accurate  estimate 
of  all  of  the  capabilities  of  each  branch  of  the  service — that  is,  what 
the  Army  can  do,  what  the  Navy  can  do,  and  what  the  Air  Service 
can  do.  If  we  do  not  make  an  accurate  estimate  and  a  possible 
enemy  does  make  one,  we  will  be  under  a  great  disadvantage  in 
case  of  a  great  emergency.  During  the  war  the  Air  Service  was 
developed  essentially  for  fighting  over  the  land,  as  the  Allies  held 
the  sea  to  a  greater  extent  that  any  great  combination  ever  has  l)e- 
fore.     To  begin  with,  aviation  was  used  entirely  for  obser^-ation 

{purposes;  that  is,  for  reconnoissance,  for  the  adjustment  and  regu- 
ation  of  artillery  fire,  and  for  keeping  contact  with  the  troops  so 
as  to  report  their  position.  At  the  end  of  the  campaign  the  avia- 
tion was  80  per  cent  offensive  and  only  about  20  per  cent  observation. 
The  moment  that  airplane  attacked  airplane  the  principal  mission 
of  the  air  force  was  to  whip  the  hostile  air  force,  so  as  to  enable  the 
airplanes  to  observe,  to  drop  bombs,  or  attack  troops.  So  that,  to- 
day, the  principal  mission  of  an  air  force  is  to  destroy  the  hostile 
air  service,  just  as  the  mission  of  an  army  is  to  destroy  a  hostile 
army. 

Offensive  aviation  has  developed  along  three  lines.  Pursuit  avia- 
tion was  the  first  offensive  aviation  developed  as  a  separate  braneh : 
that  is,  the  aviation  which  pursues  hostile  aircraft  and  shoots  them 
out  of  the  air.  Pureuit  aviation,  at  the  end  of  the  campaign  in 
Europe,  constituted  more  than  60  per  cent  of  all  offensive  aviation. 

The  next  branch  of  aviation  which  was  developed  was  that  whi<h 
carried  missiles  and  dropped  them — bombanlment  aviation,  it  i^ 
called.  This  started  with  biombs  weighing  25  pounds;  at  the  close  of 
hostilities  some  were  using  bombs  weighing  up  to  a  ton.  To-day  we 
can  carry  more.  In  connection  with  bombardment  this  war  has 
demonstrated  the  efficiency  of  high  explosives  as  distinguished  fnrni 
fragmentation.  We  can  explode  high  explosives  on  the  outside  of  an 
object  and  obtain  very  great  results  from  that  alone.  As  an  examj^Ie 
of  that  I  might  cite  the  explosion  at  Halifax.  The  results  of  ex|)ei  i- 
ence  show  that  air  projectiles  are  the  most  efficient  from  the  standi)oint 
of  explosives  of  any  we  ever  have  had.  A  one-ton  cannon  proje<'tile 
has  only  55  pounds  of  explosives  in  it.  The  air  projectile  weighinir 
that  same  amount  will  have  from  1,000  to  1,400  pounds  of  high  ex- 
plosive in  it.  This  is  because  it  is  not  necessary  to  give  it  great  weitrht 
to  have  it  go  straight  and  insure  a  good  trajectory.  Bombanlment 
aviation  can  use  gas  projectiles  also. 

The  third  branch  of  aviation  developetl  was  for  the  attack  of  the 
armies  on  the  ground,  and  which  we  call  attack  aviation.  Thi- 
branch  uses  airplanes  equipped  with  a  number  of  machine  gun>,  an«I 
we  now  have  ships  whicn  carry  lM)th  machine  guns  and  a  cannon,  anJ 
are  armored  to  cover  the  i^ersonnel  and  engines.  We  shot  a  V  *.».*» 
howitzer  from  an  airplane  tne  other  dav.  That  is  practically  a  ^-in«  h 
gun,  and  I  am  convinced  that  we  can  iire  a  6-inch  gun  from  the  air. 
That  2.95  howitzer  was  fired  from  a  Martin  bomber. 

So  we  have  developed  three  different  branches  of  aviation — |)ursuit 
aviation,  attack  aviation,  and  bombardment  aviation — and,  in  our 
country,  the  proportion  should  be  about  60  per  cent  pursuit,  20  i^r 
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cent  bombardment,  and  20  per  cent  attack.    In  addition  there  is  the 
observation  aviation,  which  is  attached  directly  to  ground  or  air 

troops. 

USE  OF  AIRPLANES  OVER  LAND. 

To  begin  with,  let  us  consider  the  use  of  an  airplane  over  land.  In 
the  first  place,  in  order  to  insure  protection  of  observation  aviation, 
of  the  force  you  are  working  with,  you  have  to  keep  the  enemy  out 
of  the  air  to  a  sufficient  extent  to  let  the  observation  aviation  work. 
That  means  that  you  must  have  an  efficient  force  of  pursuit  aviation. 
If  you  are  going  to  attack  hostile  bombardment  airplanes,  you  must 
have  pursuit  aviation ;  if  you  are  going  to  keep  atta^ck  aviation  in  ad- 
vance of  the  Infantry,  you  must  have  a  strong  force  of  pursuit  avia- 
tion. 

Mr.  Anthony.  To  put  them  down  ? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir.  Pursuit  aviation  is  the  basis  of  an  air 
force  just  as  Infantry  is  the  base  on  which  an  Army  rests. 

Mr.  Anthont.  That  is  what  we  have  been  weak  in? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir ;  we  have  not  had  any  in  this  country.  We 
now  have  a  pursuit  ship  that  is  as  good  as  any  ship  of  its  type  in  the 
world. 

Mr.  Anthont.  That  is  the  Thomas  Morse  pursuit  ship? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  no  derense  against  an  air  force 
except  an  air  force,  ffo  weapons  operating  from  the  ground  can 
^eatlv  affect  aviation.  We  lost  about  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent  of  our 
Alps  in  Europe  from  antiaircraft  fire  from  the  ground.  It  took  from 
four  to  five  thousand  rounds  from  antiaircraft  cannon  to  hit  one  ship. 
The  only  way  you  can  get  protection  is  to  have  the  pursuit  aviation 
and  searchlight  and  missile-throw^ing  weapons  working  together. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Is  there  any  particular  development  in  the  attack 
on  airplanes? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  You  mean  from  the  ground  ? 

Mr.  Cramton.  Yes. 

(len.  Mitchell.  There  has  been  some  development  in  Europe. 
^Ve  are  still  going  along  in  very  much  the  same  way.  Conditions, 
however,  are  very  hard,  so  far  as  hitting  ships  in  the  air  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Cramton.  You  referred  to  the  percentage  in  the  last  war. 
In  the  next  emergency  is  it  to  be  expected  that  there  will  be  any 
frreat  advance  along  that  line  ? 

(len.  Mitchell  1  think  there  will  be,  yes,  sir ;  but  we  still  attack 
the  antiaircraft  gun  on  the  ground  and  very  largely  nullify  it 
Of  course,  we  will  have  to  stand  our  losses  like  everybody  else.  To 
hit  anjrthing  in  the  air,  you  have  got  to  see  it.  Actually  the  only 
'lefense  against  an  air  force  is  another  air  force,  and  only  enough 
money  should  be  put  into  antiaircraft  artillerj  which  the  air  units 
themselves  require  to  work  with  them.  The  air  is  a  very  big  place ; 
it  is  a  three  dimension  proposition,  so  an  airplane  often  is  able  to  go 
through  the  air  or  over  the  clouds  so  that  the  people  on  the  ground 
'an  not  see  it. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  do  not  have  to  watch  for  telephone  poles  and 
things  of  that  kind. 

Oen.  MrrcHELL.  No,  sir;  and  the  other  fellow  can  get  to  you  in  a 
much  easier  way  in  the  air  than  on  the  ground.  The  problem  be- 
tween two  armies  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  whipping  the  troops 
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on  the  front  line,  but  it  is  a  question  of  destroyin|i:  the  reserves.  If. 
for  any  reason,  you  could  gain  control  of  the  air  to  a  sufficient  ex- 
tent to  allow  you  to  surprise  the  enemy,  and  the  enemy  did  not  know 
anything  about  it,  as  the  Germans  did  in  their  March,  1918,  attacks 
on  the  western  front,  when  they  practically  surprised  the  Fifth 
British  Army,  because  they  made  their  principal  movements  at  niglu. 
you  have  a  tremendous  advantage.  But,  if  }'ou  have  an  air  force 
comparatively  equal  to  that  of  the  enemy,  as  was  the  case  on  the 
western  front,  you  can  not  give  him  anv  surprise,  at  least  not  very 
much  of  a  surprise,  because  both  air  forces  neutralize  each  other. 
At  Chateau-Thierry,  because  the  allied  observation  aviation  worked 
at  night,  the  German  attack  was  not  a  surprise  at  all. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Did  either  side  have  a  pronounced  ascendency  in 
the  air  ? 

Gen.  MiTCHFXL.  We  were  beginning  to  get  it  at  the  end  of  Jn' 
war.  You  can  see  from  our  ratio  of  victories  that  our  percentage  of 
air  Ics^^es  was  constantly  falling  in  proportion  to  the  numl)er  of  the 
enemy  that  we  shot  down,  showing  that  we  were  gradually  gaininj! 
control.  This  was  only  after  a  series  of  tremendous  air  battles.  The 
(iermans  were  so  heavily  attacked  in  the  air  that  they  were  i)ut  on  ih«* 
defensive  and  could  not  keep  up  their  supply  of  men  and  materinl. 
The  men  are  the  all  important  things.  It  is  very  necessary  to  kin»}> 
up  your  supply  of  skilled  pilots  in  connection  with  aeroiiauti  :il 
o])'^rations.  You  can  usually  keep  ahead  on  your  material  after  yon 
get  to  a  certain  point  of  development  in  your  production.  It  tala*^ 
yea  IS  to  develop  a  really  efficient  aviation  personnel. 

Reserves  can  be  attacked  from  the  air  in  two  wavs.    You  can  liii 
them  with  attack  aviation  when  they  come  up  on  tlie  roads,  the  in- 
fantry and  the  artillery  in  column   moving  up  toward  the   from 
lines:  also  their  motor  and  railwav  trains.     Aviation  can  also  inter- 
rupt  communication  at  the  various  centers  where  many  nmds  an«I 
railways  meet.    We  believe  that,  in  the  next  war,  gas  might  1k»  iim  ; 
by  a  barbarous  foe  on  the  centers  of  communication.    We  know  ]\>i 
how  much  gas  has  to  be  i)ut  down  on  those  centers  io  interrupt  v  un 
munication.     P'or  instance,  take  New  York,  and  con.sider  un  anv. 
the  viciipitv  of  New  York  10  miles  bv  10  niilf»s,  or  an  an'a  of   \  ' 
s<nuue  miles.    If  two  tons  of  crying  gas  are  dropixnl  by  airplani>  «•• 
airshij)s  there  once  in  eight  days,  it  will  make  evervboily  wear  ;.  •  - 
masks  and  goggles.     If  we  want  to  keep  that  place  covered   \\vu 
mustard  gas,  we  can  put  down  70  tons  (mce  in  eight  days,  and  ever} 
body  will  have  to  protect  themselves  against  mustard  gas  in  th.it 
area.    If  we  want  to  kill  evervlxxly  in  that  area  and  us4»  pho>g*»nr. 
we  have  to  put  200  tons  of  phosgene  once  in  eight  days,  an<l  it  wl 
keep  that  area  covered.     All  you  have  to  do  is  to  po  over  that  an* 
once  every  eight  days  and  kwp  it  inundatetl  with  gas.     The  oni;. 
protection  against  such  a  prix^edure  is  prote«-tion  in  the  air.     A>  »•• 
the  columns  moving  up,  they  will  all  move  at  night  and  <iur  :itt;»-  k 
aviation  is  designed  to  attack  those  columns.     Attack  airpUm»>  ar- 
armored:  they  have  three-eijrhths  inch  armor  all  over  their  vulnorabi* 
parts.    They  carrv  a  'iT-millimeter  canncm  and  eight  machine  jruii^ 
They  are  almost  ileveloped.    We  have  (me  tyin*  of  the«»  shi{>s  \\\i\ 
we  can  put  into  pro<luction  now.    We  are  still  developing  them.     **■ 
mucli  for  the  use  of  airplanes  over  the  land  or  in  (*tmjunction  wit* 
an  army. 
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USE  OF  AIRPLANES  OVER  WATER. 


Xext.  we  may  consider  their  use  over  the  water.  An  army  fights 
on  land,  a  navy  on  the  water,  but  an  air  force  over  both.  To  begin 
with,  we  can  tell  you  definitely  now  that  we  can  either  destroy  or 
.sink  any  ship  in  existence  to-day. 

BOMBING  OF  BATTLESHIP  "  INDIANA." 

( See  p.  238. ) 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  think  the  experiments  in  connection  with  the 

ndmna  were  successful  ? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir,  absolutely.    All  we  want  to  do  is  to  have 
you  gentlemen  watch  us  attack  a  battleship. 
Mr.  Anthony.  Does  the  Navy  regard  those  tests  as  conclusive  ? 
Gen.  Mitchell.  All  the  flying  officers  do. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  the  Navy  line  officers  consider  those  tests  con- 
clusive? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  I  can  not  answer  for  them.  Their  whole  training 
is  that  the  armored  ship  is  the  mistress  of  the  sea,  whereas,  actually, 
it  is  just  as  helpless  as  the  armored  knight  was  when  the  firearm  was 
brought  against  him. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Do  you  mean,  General,  that  experiments  as  vital  as 
those  on  a  subject  as  vital  as  that  of  national  defense  are  not  being 
studied  i 

ften.  Mitchell.  The  air  is  less  known  to-day  than  any  other 
branch  of  the  national  defense,  and  it  is  less  known  in  this  country 
than  in  any  country  in  Europe.  All  we  want  is  a  chance  to  demon- 
strate these  things  and  have  you  gentlemen  see  them. 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  connection  with  the  result  shown  on  this  photo- 
graph you  have  produced  before  us,  how  much  explosive  did  it  take 
to  accojBiplish  that  result? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  There  wei'e  900  pounds  of  explosive  there,  of 
^vhich  880  pounds  were  T.  N.  T.  and  20  pounds  were  amitol.  It  is 
the  ordinarj^  bomb  of  that  capacity  developed  several  years  ago.  It 
^vas  just  laid  there  on  the  deck.  Dropped  from  a  height,  it  would 
liave  had  much  more  effect. 

Mr.  Anthony.  From  what  height  in  the  air  was  that  dropped? 

(len.  Mitchell.  It  was  merely  laid  on  the  deck. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Not  dropped  from  an  airplane  ? 

(len.  MiTCREiJi.  No,  sir.  If  that  had  been  dropped  from  an  air- 
plane, it  would  have  blown  the  ship  into  frag^ments. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Did  you  succeed  in  dropping  any  of  these  large 
Ixjnibs  from  a  height  ? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  There  is  no  trouble  about  it  at  all,  but  we  have 
never  dropped  one  on  a  ship  from  a  plane  in  the  air. 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  connection  with  these  experiments  on  the 
In/Jmna^  1  thought  the  bombs  were  dropped  from  some  height. 

Gen.  Mitchell.  Only  dummy  bombs  were  dropped  to  see  what 
hits  could  be  made.  I  have  here  a  statement  of  the  total  number 
f'f  bombs  tried  out  on  the  Indiana  by  the  naval  air  service.  That 
work  was  done  by  a  personnel  with  very  crude  equipment  and  little 
experience  in  dropping  them,  but  they  did  very  weD.  This  is  the 
size  of  the  Indiana;  this  is  the  size  of  a  modern  ship,  about  814  feet 
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long,  *  and  this  is  the  danger  area  around  the  ship,  in  connection 
with  the  bombs  [indicating  on  chart].  All  of  them,  except  about 
22,  would  have  been  in  the  danger  area  of  the  modem  ship. 

Mr.  Anthony.  But,  in  the  case  of  these  big  bombs,  they  were  laid 
on  the  deck  instead  of  being  dropped  ? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir,  they  were  laid  on  the  deck. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  large  a  bomb  did  you  drop  from  an  airship? 

Gen.  Mitcheli..  The  bombs  dropped  were  50- pound  bombs. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  damage  did  they  do  ? 

Gen.  Mitchell  They  were  nothing  but  dummies. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  did  not  try  anything — — 

(xen.  Mitc:hell  (interposing).    Those  were  Navy  tests. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  though  they  were  your  tests. 

(len.  Mitchell.  Xo,  sir.  We  have  a  complete  project,  involvinjr 
the  use  of  smoke,  the  use  of  gas  and  attack  aviation,  to  neutralizt* 
the  antiaircraft  attack  and  to  oestroy  the  ship.  There  are  two  thin;ri- 
about  attacking  shipping.  There  is  no  trouble  about  destroying  any 
unarmored  ship.  There  was  one  small  bomb  which  was  exploded  in 
the  water  some  distance  away  from  the  torpedo  boat  destroyer  Swith. 
The  destroyer  began  to  sink  and  was  towed  away.  All  unarmore^l 
vessels  can  be  sunk  without  anv  trouble  at  all.  '  The  IndHtnn  wa> 
made  to  begin  to  sink  by  one  l)omb  with  only  214  pounds  of  explosive, 
placed  about  60  feet  below  the  water  and  30  feet  away  from  her 
stern.  It  damaged  the  stern  of  the  ship,  bent  the  rudder  i>ost  an*l 
propeller  shaft.  They  towed  her  ashore  and  let  her  sink.  The 
thickest  deck  we  have  to  pierce  is  about  3  inches  thick,  and  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  any  ship  we  know  of  is  about  seven,  which  is  that  of 
the  Hood  class  in  Great  Britain.  Here  are  the  different  armors 
I  indicating  chart],  and  the  deck  armors.  There  is  a  3-inch  halliMi. 
ileck  about  four  decks  down.  If  you  hit  that  in  any  way.  we  an* 
convinced  it  will  put  a  ship  out  of  action,  not  only  from  the  sho^k. 
but  from  the  fumes,  the  gas,  and  the  general  concussi<m.  If  vou  I. it 
the  ship  in  here  [indicating  on  chart],  it  will  blow  off  the  1m>w  <»r 
the  whole  stern,  and  that  is  only  with  one  bomb.  We  are  ii*n«l\  t«' 
<lemonstrate  that  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  the  situation  in  regard  to  the  a<ruiii  \ 
with  which  you  can  drop  one  of  those  Iwmibs? 

(Jen.  MiTrHELL.  We  can  hit  very  often,  if  we  have  to,  l)ecaiis(\  if 
necessary,  we  will  come  4lown  and  lay  the  lK)mb  on  the  <leck. 

Here  is  a  comparison  between  the  accuracy  of  aerial  lx>mbinj;  fav\ 
cannon  fire  [indicating  on  chart).  Over  18.0(K)  yards,  we  lielifw 
the  percentage  of  hits,  even  with  mo<lern  methods  of  fire  atljustnieiit. 
from  the  shore  will  l)e  very  small.  We  do  not  l)elieve  that,  at  44 >.<>•" 
vards,  you  will  make  over  1  i>er  cent  of  hits  with  cannon,  ami  ^« 
Wlieve  that,  with  the  same  numlier  of  airplanes  re<|uired  to  adjuv 
the  fire,  we  can  make  at  least  40  per  cent  of  hits.  As  a  large  cann«it 
has  an  accurate  life  of  only  *2(K)  rounds,  you  will  therefore  get  aUmt 
two  or  three  hits  with  it  against  a  ship  at  40,000  yards. 

Mr.  SiHsoN.  That  is  over  that  distance? 

(len.  MiT(*HELL.  Yes,  sir.  The  distance  is  nothing  to  airplaiit^i 
Our  accuracy  is  the  same  up  to  the  limit  of  our  gas  capacity.  Tl\  \i 
ship  has  about  a  five  and  one-half  hour  supply  of  gas  fin^lic^tir.^ 
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photograph],  and  she  can  work  200  miles  off  the  coast.  It  is  just 
as  accurate  at  200  miles  as  it  is  near  the  shore.  All  other  countries 
have  taken  that  into  very  serious  consideration. 

AIR  PROGRAM  OF  FOREIGN  GOVERNMENTS. 

Mr.  Anthont.  Have  you  a  knowledge  of  the  air  programs  of 
other  countries? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthont.  How  extensive  are  they ;  that  is,  the  air  programs 
of  the  leading  countries  ? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  The  French  are  keeping  their  air  force  in  serv- 
ice—a force  of  3,000  ships  being  kept  up.  The  French  Air  Division, 
which  has  approximately  1,600  ships,  is  in  Alsace  Lorraine  now, 
and  it  is  planned  to  be  used  as  their  offensive  force  in  case  any 
trouble  starts.  It  is  their  first  line  of  defense.  The  British  have  an 
air  force  in  their  own  country  and  also  in  the  colonies,  and  that  is 
\mng  developed  largely  to  fight  over  water.  It  also  is  their  first  line 
of  defense.  They  do  that  by  putting  their  aircraft  on  aircraft  car- 
riers and  having  them  go  out  and  fly  over  the  water.  They  can  take 
anv  of  their  airplanes  and  put  them  on  aircraft  carriers  and  go  out 
and  fight,  and  then,  in  addition  to  that,  they  can  attack  hostile  water 
vessels  at  any  distance  up  to  the  limit  of  their  fuel  capacity. 

SHIPS    FOR    AIRCUAFT    CARRIERS. 

Mr.  Anthont.  Is  that  kind  of  service  a  part  of  their  navy  service, 
«>r  do  the  land  air  forces  do  that  work? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  The  air  force  does  that;  it  is  an  independent 
branch  coequal  with  the  Army  and  Navy.  T  have  projects  here  for 
aircraft  carriers  with  ships  that  exist  to-day.  I  would  take  the  Von 
'^tfuten,  the  Agairievinon^  and  the  Leviathun  and  transform  those 
three  ships  into  aircraft  carriers,  including  oil-burner  installations, 
for  $12,000,000.  We  can  put  on  this  vessel  one  pursuit  group  of  100 
airplanes,  and  we  can  put  on  the  Imperator  one  squadron  of  bom- 
bardment planes,  and  we  can  put  on  the  other  ship  two  squadrons  of 
attack  planes.  If  we  had  those.  I  do  not  think  any  navy  could  do 
much  business  now  against  us.  We  could  attack  opposing  shipping 
wherever  we  wished,  and  gain  the  ascendency.  These  vessels  have 
the  same  speed  as  the  fastest  battleship — about  23  knots.  We  should 
build  new  carriers  with  40  knots  an  hour.  Those  changes  can  be 
made  rapidly,  and  it  would  give  us  a  fighting  force  such  as  no  other 
<*onntry  except  England  has.  There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not 
have  been  done  long  ago.  Personally,  I  think  it  is  foolish  to  send  any 
na\T  out  against  England  to-day  with  the  air  force  which  she  has. 
I  can  not  see  any  result  from  it  except  destruction.  She  can  con- 
centrate her  whole  air  force  wherever  desired,  over  land  or  water. 
It  is  a  single  force  and  not  split  up. 

Mr.  Cramton.  That  is  based  on  an  air  force,  and  not  on  our  capital 
ships! 

(Jen.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Why  is  it,  if  your  statements  are  true — and  I  am  not 
casting  any  doubt  upon  them  at  all — that  you  are  not  able  to  con- 
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vince  the  high  ranking  officers  of  the  Army  who  have  the  considera- 
tion of  these  problems?  For  example,  Gen.  March  told  us  that,  if 
some  foreign  power  defeated  our  navy,  they  could  land  any  niunl)er 
of  troops  on  our  shores  that  they  pleased,  without  reference  at  all  to 
any  air  force  we  might  have  or  any  activity  that  our  air  force  might 
be  engaged  in.  If  these  statements  of  your»  are  true,  why  is  it  that 
these  officers  can  not  see  the  light  ?    What  is  your  explanation  of  that  ? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  We  are  presenting  the  situation  to  you,  and  we 
are  ready  to  demonstrate  this  thing.  If  you  allow  no  air  force,  not 
only  will  an  opposing  fleet  land  at  will,  but  their  aircraft  will  fly 
all  over  our  country. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Why  can  not  the  higher  officers  of  the  Army  see  it  ? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  You  are  to  judge  which  is  the  b«st  evidence.  We 
are  ready  to  demonstrate  every  statement  we  make. 

Mr.  Slemp.  What  does  that  mean?  They  are  intelligent  indi- 
viduals, and  they  want  to  get  the  best  defense  they  can  for  the 
country. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Is  it  not  for  the  same  reason  that  confronted 
Ericsson,  in  that  after  he  had  demonstrated  the  success  of  the  Moni- 
tor^ still  he  could  not  get  the  ear  of  the  high  ranking  officers  of  the 
War  Department? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  We  can  show  right  straight  through  from  the 
beginning  how  the  thing  has  been  held  down,  first  in  Prof.  Langley's 
time  and  then  in  the  \\  rights'  time,  but  to-day  it  is  not  quite  as  ba*! 
as  it  was,  although  it  is  almost  as  bad. 

Mr.  Anthony.  It  was  not  held  down  during  the  war. 

Gen.  Mitchell.  We  had  nothing  to  do  about  that.  So  far  as  the 
mere  amount  of  money  put  into  the  thin^  is  concerned — ^you  have 
put  in  now  over  $100,000,000  during  this  last  year.  The  li-^t  <»t 
money  being  expended  for  the  Air  Service  in  this  country  is  roughly 
as  follows.  This  does  not  include  many  items  of  maintenancf ,  ex- 
penses of  sick  and  retired  lists,  or  things  of  that  kind.  The  items 
are  approximately  as  follows : 

(a)  Under  Army  appropriations  we  find  tlie  followiujj: 

Air  Service .   _.   _..       $33,<HMi.ii«» 

Maintenanee  and  operation— 

This  npprojiriation  is  t<»  he  (>xpende<l  in  part  a*«  follows: 

Kxperiniental  and   researrh   wtirk $5.  2.'i0,  (MMI 

ProdiK'tlon    and    purchase*    of    new    air- 
planes and  wpiipment--      ._   .      ...   .   __     6. 0<¥>. (^^^ 

(Maims iriO.OiiO 

For  establishment   <>f  ImilflinKs  and   im- 
provements at  stations  24ri. (MM 

For  punhase  of  Selfrldjre  Field 190, (MK) 

Military  surveys  and  maps  __   _         10(). (MM) 

Bureau  of  Steam  Kn;dne<»rlnir  radio  shon*  stations..  20, «n» 

Increase  for  aviation  SiKmil  <'orps.  191.S ,..       24,465. 1^7 

((^losinfT  up  old  contracts  and  <*Iaims. ) 

For  |wy.  allowan<*e8,  et<-.,  of  tlie  Army  Air  Servic<» 2.%.  :v>«  »••• 

Estimated  on  1.540  offlc«»rs,  at  $4.CMM> $n.  iriO.^MMi 

16.000  enllHtwl  men.  at  $1.2<M».      U>.2^M>.4MM) 

Pmportionate  part  of  appn»priation  fi»r  the 
snlmistence  of  the  Army  hase<l  on  1U.<MM> 
enliste<l  men  In  relation  to  'Jso.OiMl:  the 
proportionate  part  of  $32.00< MM MK    .    .   _   ..  l.RSlii  <t»* 
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(6)  Naval  aviation: 

Procurement,  production,  operation,  and  uiainteuauce $20,000,000 

This  appropriation  to  be  expended  as  follows: 

Necessary  aircraft $3,883,400 

Necessary  etiuipment 3(X),  000 

To    continue    construction    of   1    airsiilp 

(authorized) 1,500",  000 

New  construction  at  stations 4,962,000 

New  equipment  for  training: 100,000 

Maintenance  of  plants  and  overhaul  ng__     6,044,000 

Experiments  and  development 2,935,000 

Pay  of  classified  force 275,000 

Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  for  construc- 
tion of  1  steel  hangar  to  accommodate 

1  U.  S.  Navy  0-2  airship 150,000 

Expenses  of  investigation  committee  on 
establishment  of  aviati(m  bases  at  Sand 

Point,  Wash.,  and  Port  Angeles 50,000 

Pay  of  Navy  personnel 8,000,000 

Estimated  on  500  officers,  at  $4,000 2,000,000 

Estimated    on    5,000    enlisted    men,    at 

$1,200 6,  000, 000 

(r)  Post  Office: 

To  purchase  airplanes  and  maintain  aerial  mail  service—        1, 250,  OOO 
Alaska  mail   route    (subject   to  disposal   of  Postmaster 

General)    255, 000 

To   establish    new   aerial   mail   routes   at   discretion   of 
Postmaster  General 1,  250,000 

(d)  Fortification   for  seacoast  defenses — installation   of  search- 

lights and  replacements  including  those  for — 

Antiaircraft    defenses 566, 250 

Air  Service  station,  Hawaii 1,300,000 

Air  Service  station,  Panama 239,100 

Air  Service  station,  Insular  posstssicms 302,046 

(e)  Forest    petrol 50,000 

(/I  Miscellaneous: 

National  Advisory  (Committee  for  Aeronautics 200,000 

Bureau  of  Standards — for  investigation  of  standardiza- 
tion of  methods  and  instruments  emploj'ed  in   radio 

communication 30, 0(X^ 

To  develop  methods  of  testing  and  standardizing  motors, 
tools,  and  instruments  in  response  to  the  requirements 

of  aeronautics 15,000 

C)flic*ers  to  take  aeronautical  engineering  at  colleg(^s  and 

universities  and  for  textlMioks  necessary  therefor C) 

Government    Printing   Office 50,000' 

War  Department $250,  (X)0 

Navy    Dei)artment 250,000 

iff)  OnerarArmy  appropriation: 

Proportionate  part  of  all  appropriations  for  regular  sup- 
plies of  $28,000,000  based  on  16,000  enlisted  men,  as 

compared  with  280,000  for  the  whole  Army 1.600,000 

Incidental  expenses  based  on  same  proportion 357,000 

For  development,  manufacture,  and  purchase  of  airplane 
bombs   and   for  development,   test,   manufacture,   and 

purchase  of  sighting  devices  for  bombs 1. 000.  OOO 

For  ismall  arms  target  practice ^}i,Wif 

rrotal 121, 168, 183 


^  Unexpended  funds. 
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USE  OF  AIRPI^XES  IN  BATTLE  IX  ARGONNE  FOREST. 

(See  p.  386.) 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  think  we  have  made  more  advance  in  the  last 
year  than  in  previous  years? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  We  have  made  a  great  deal  of  advance  in  the 
last  year,  and  particularly  in  two  years. 

Mr.  Slemp.  You  have  not  a  single  practical  illustration  of  the  suc- 
cess in  battle  of  the  experiments  which  you  think  could  be  put  effec- 
tively into  use. 

Gen.  Mitchell.  Yes.  sir ;  we  have. 

Mr.  Slemp.  I  am  talking  about  their  use  in  battle. 

Gen.  Mitchell.  In  so  far  as  the  ships  are  concerned  ? 

Mr.  Slemp.  So  far  as  the  use  of  airplanes  against  a  naval  force  or 
an  air  force  is  concerned  you  have  not  an  illustration  of  a  single 
successful  attack  or  defense,  have  you? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir;  we  have. 

Mr.  SiJiMP.  Where? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  Take  the  battle  of  the  second  day  at  Montfaucon 
in  our  attack  in  the  Argonne.  Three  divisions  were  put  through 
a  little  place  called  Arcourt,  and  a  congestion  of  transportation  took 
place  there  which  did  not  move  on  the  first  day  for  about  17  hours, 
and  on  the  next  day  for  about  13  hours.  The  (lermans  immediately 
saw  it  and  started  their  air  attack  on  us.  We  saw  it  as  ciuickly  as 
they  did,  and  we  attacked  all  their  airdromes  with  bomoardment 
aviation.  We  put  all  our  pursuit  ships  over  their. lines.  The  n»- 
sult  was  that  their  attack  aviation  was  not  protected  by  their  pursuit 
aviation,  and  our  pursuit  aviation  was  left  free  to  attack  their  attack 
aviation.  We  did  not  lose  any  motot-  transpoi-t  at  all,  and  we  shot 
down  during  the  month  about  four  times  as  many  ships  as  they  did. 

Mr.  Slf:mp.  That  is  an  attack  of  one  airplane  against  another 
airplane. 

(ien.  Mitchell.  Perhaps  I  did  not  understand  your  question.  We 
kept  those  people  off. 

Mr.  Slemp.  You  kept  the  airships  off  ^ 

(Ien.  Mitchell.  Yes.     You  mean  the  direct  land  attack? 

Mr.  Slemp.  Yes.  You  are  substituting  airplanes  for  something 
cm  the  land  or  on  the  water? 

Gen.  MiTCHEU..  Xo,  sir;  I  am  saying  we  should  first  get  control  of 
the  air,  and  then  work  directly  in  combination  with  whatever  is  on 
land  or  on  the  water  to  further  the  main  object  of  the  campaign. 
You  ask  me  for  a  specific  instance. 

Mr.  Slemp.  I  am  trying  to  get  a  s|)ecific  instance  of  the  elimination 
of  this  water  or  land  material. 

Gen.  Mitchell.  You  will  never  eliminate  the  land  foires  entirely 
from  the  air,  but  you  will  greatly  affect  them. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Not  as  against  otHer  air  vessels. 

(len.  Mitchell.  I  can  give  you  a  specific  instance  on  land. 

Mr.  Slemp.  I>et  us  take  the  land  and  the  water.  You  were  re- 
ferring to  the  water. 

(ten.  MiTCHEix.  We  have  no  specific  instance  except  the  sinkinir  of 
some  merchant  vessels  by  torpedoes  durine  the  war. 

Mr.  AxTHoxT.  By  torpedoes  launched  from  airplanes? 
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(len.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir. 

ilr.  Anthony.  Where  were  any  vessels  sunk  ? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  First  in  the  Baltic,  and  then  one  or  two  in  the 
Xorth  Sea.  by  the  Germans. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Were  those  merchant  vessels  armed? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  No.  There  is  nothing  to  that.  That  is  the  only 
thing  we  have  in  the  war,  aside  from  the  observation  that  was  carried 
on  by  the  Zeppelins.  Neither  was  there  any  illustration  in  the  Civil 
War  or  the  Revolutionary  War,  or  any  war,  because  aircraft  had 
never  been  designed  and  armed  essentially  for  the  attack  of  naval 
vessels. 

effectiveness  of  air  service  on  the  avater. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Have  any  of  the  other  nations  any  illustrations  by 
which  vou  could  demonstrate  the  effectiveness  of  the  air  service  on 
the  water? 

(ien.  Mitchell.  There  have  been  experiments  carried  on  by  Eng- 
land that  we  do  not  know  about. 

Mr.  Slemp.  1  am  not  speaking  about  experiments,  but  operations 
in  actual  war. 

Gen.  Mitchell.  No,  sir,  there  were  none  during  the  war  of  any 
importance. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Then  this  war  was  conducted  for  four  or  five  years 
without  airships  demonstrating  any  effective  usefulness  outside  of 
keeping  other  airships  or  other  air  vessels  off;  that  is,  so  far  as  naval 
vessels  are  concerned  ? 

(xen.  Mitchell.  That  is  correct ;  but  there  was  no  war  on  the  water 
which  involved  aircraft  to  any  great  extent. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Then  we  have  got  to  eliminate  the  experiences  of  the 
past  in  considering  the  future  and  go  on  theoretical  possibilities. 

(ien.  Mitchell.  It  is  not  theoretical,  as  our  experiences  point  de- 
risively to  what  I  have  said. 

Mr.  Slemp.  They  had  their  chance  for  five  years  and  they  did  not 
^lo  it. 

(ien.  Mitchkll.  They  did  not  have  the  equipment  to  do  it.  The 
war  in  Europe  was  essentially  one  on  land.  It  was  not  a  naval  war. 
Tlie  Allies  controlled  the  sea  with  greater  security  than  any  nation 
evei*  controlled  the  sea.  and  they  concentrated  all  their  air  forces  on 
land,  where  the  maximum  decision  was  being  sought. 

Mr.  Slemp.  But  at  the  same  time  (Jermany  was  controlling  the  air. 

(len.  Mitchell.  No.  sir,  Germany  was  not.  This  same  conserva- 
tism in  the  development  of  new  methods  of  war  is  what  has  wrecked 
many  nations  before  and  what  has  made  eveiy  war  we  have  had 
'Innirerous  to  our  well-being  and  very  expensive. 

Mr.  Slemp.  They  sent  their  airplanes  over  London  and  Paris. 

Gen.  Mitchell.  So  did  we  send  our  ships  over  the  German  lines, 
and  to  much  greater  extent  than  they  did  over  ours. 

Mr.  Cramton.  In  connection  with  that  matter  may  I  ask  you  this 
'juestion?  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  England  to-day  the  great  issue, 
which  has  become  a  great  popular  issue,  that  is  attracting  great  at- 
tention throughout  the  island,  is  the  question  of  the  reversal  of  their 
njnal  jx>licy  by  reason  of  the  possibility  of  attack  from  the  air? 
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(Ten.  MiTCHELLr.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramton.  And  a  great  section  of  those  naval  experts  are  in- 
sisting that  the  advantage  of  the  capital  ship  is  largely  in  the  past 
by  reason  of  the  possibility  of  attack  from  the  air? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Slemp.  They  have  their  submarines,  and  that  is  an  important 
feature. 

Air.  Cramton.  Certainly;  they  are  considering  attack  from  lx)th 
directions. 

(xen.  Mitchell.  We  should  demonstrate  the  matter  conclusively 
as  we  go  ahead,  but  we  ought  also  to  try  to  avoid  mistakes  by  n<)t 
getting  too  far  behind.  Eventually,  you  will  find  that,  dollar  inv 
dollar  spent,  you  will  get  more  from  an  air  force  than  from  sub- 
marines, as  an  air  force  will  both  protect  sea  communications  ami 
destroy  hostile  vessels. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  presume  the  English  have  about  the  very  best  talent 
they  have  both  in  the  army  and  in  the  navy,  taking  into  consideni- 
tion  the  situation  in  reference  to  all  of  continental  Europe:  and,  if 
England  has  adopted  the  policy  you  have  just  indicated,  it  mean> 
that  she  has  got  enough  experience  out  of  this  war,  or  out  of  certain 
experiments  or  scientific  studies  in  the  development  of  air  effe  - 
tiveness,  to  warrant  her  in  the  carrying  out  of  the  policy  she  now 
adopts  of  absolutely  controlling  the  air  as  she  has  heretofore  tried — 
and  successfully — of  controlling  the  sea. 

(len.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  absolutely  the  case.  The  English 
air  force  has  made  several  attacks  in  maneuvers  against  fleets*  in 
which  the  air  force  has  theoretically  sunk  the  naval  vessels. 

Mr.  SissoN.  If  England  has  adopted  that  as  the  best  policy,  tak- 
ing into  consideration  all  the  ffreat  dangers  of  attack  which  she  has 
on  account  of  proximity  to  what  might  possibly  l>ecoine  enemy  na- 
tions, it  woulu  simply  accentuate  the  idea  that  the  United  ^^tatt»s 
might  make  some  investigation  of  the  effectiveness  of  its  defense 
through  its  Air  Service;  and,  if  not  to  do  more  than  imitate,  at  least 
not  to  get  too  far  behind  in  the  development  of  that  sen'ice. 

(fon.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir.  We  can  easily  lead  at  a  comparatively 
small  cost.  We  have  the  men,  material,  and  factories  all  within  our 
own  country.     No  other  nation  is  so  well  placed. 

Mr.  Anthony  If  the  theory  you  advocate  is  correct,  iloes  it  m»t 
menn  tlnit  the  whole  present  system  of  coast  defense  will  l^e  made 

obsolete  ^ 

Ten.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir.  Our  system  of  coast  defense  to-day  i^ 
w  oHir.  The  onlv  wav  to  reallv  delTend  a  coast  is  with  aircraft  and 
mobile  troops  and  their  accessories. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  virtually  propose  to  wipe  out  the  fixe<i  coast 

defenses? 

(Jen.  MrrcHELL.  Not  entirely.  I  think  we  ought  to  have  some. 
We  ought  to  keep  a  certain  numl)er  of  fixed  guns  around  the  naval 

{)orts  and  the  air  ports,  but  a  wholesale  emplacement  of  heavy  artil- 
ery  all  over  our  coasts  is  a  useless  waste  of  money  and  maycrwite 
the  impression  of  security  when,  actually,  it  is  a  point  of  weakness. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  think  the  most  effective  way  to  destroy  a 
hostile  fleet  is  through  the  air  instead  of  by  means  of  the  guns  on 
land? 
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(Ten.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir;  ships  will  not  expose  themselves  to  the 
fire  of  guns  on  land.  What  is  the  use?  You  can  not  have  them 
everywhere.  They  are  fixed  in  position,  have  a  limited  range,  and 
an  enemy  will  know  where  they  are. 

Mr.  SissoN.  In  other  words,  you  can  reach  them  200  miles  from 
the  shore  before  they  get  close  enough  to  do  any  damage  to  our  own 
shore  ? 

(len.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir.  You  have  two  considerations  to  think 
about.  One  is  the  amount  of  money  you  should  put  into  something, 
nml  the  other,  how  much  you  can  get  out  of  it.  A  16-inch  railwav 
(^un  would  cost  about  $500,000,  exclusive  of  the  engines,  the  ammuni- 
tion, and  the  cars. 

Mr.  Slemp.  You  mean  the  coast-defense  guns? 

(ien.  Mitchell.  I  am  speaking  of  the  railroad  guns. 

Mr.  Slemp.  There  are  not  any  railroad  guns  in  the  coast  fortifica- 
tions.   They  do  not  have  cars.     You  mean  the  emplacement? 

(len.  Mitchell.  I  am  referring  to  railway  artillery  in  which  the 
car  iroes  with  the  gun  that  costs  that  much  money. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Those  are  14-inch  guns,  and  the  14-inch  costs  about 
J?lo(),0(X). 

Gen.  Mitchell.  The  14-inch  g^un  costs  $160,000,  the  movable 
mount  $200,000,  and  its  accessories  much  more.  The  16-inch  gun 
would  cost  about  $500,000  with  its  railway  carriage. 

Mr.  Slemp.  The  mount  costs  a  little  bit  less  than  that. 

Gen.  Mitchell.  I  believe  the  largest  ones  would  cost  about  $500,- 
<«>0.  Their  ammunition  costs  about  $1,800,  with  the  powder  charge 
for  the  armor-piercing  projectile.  We  can  build  ten  bombardment 
airplanes  with  that  amount  of  money,  and  our  one-ton  ammunition, 
cariying  twenty  times  as  much  explosive,  will  cost  about  $900. 
That  ^oast-defense  gun  is  limited  to  a  life  of  200  rounds,  and  the 
only  limit  of  the  airplane  is  the  life  of  the  motor.  Those  guns  will 
make  probably  not  over  1  per  cent  ^f  hits  at  40,000  yards,  while 
the  airplane  percentage  of  hits  is  the  same  at  any  distance.  The 
vulnerable  part  of  our  country  is  from  the  Chesapeake  Bay  up  to 
Boston,  and  from  New  York  to  Chicago.  By  having  an  air  force 
ready  for  action  somewhere  in  New  Jersey,  you  can  reach  any  part 
of  that  area  within  two  or  three  hours,  whereas  you  could  not  do  it 
in  less  than  a  day  or  two  with  those  guns,  and  then  they  could  have 
little  effect.  You  must  remember  that  it  takes  an  hour  at  least  to 
I>ut  those  guns  into  firing  position,  and  we  can  go  110  miles  an  hour 
with  our  bombardment  airplanes — ^much  more  with  our  pursuit. 
We  can  shift  our  air  force  within  25  to  30  flying  hours  from  the 
east  to  the  west  coast,  and  from  the  north  to  the  south  in  the  same 
proportion  of  time.  Our  airplanes  have  gone  from  New  York  to 
Nome,  Alaska,  in  56  hpurs'  flying  time.  You  must  remember  also 
that  these  battleships  cost  $45,000,000,  and  we  can  build  a  thousand 
airplanes  for  the  cost  of  each  battleship.  All  we  want  in  connection 
with  this  matter  is  to  have  you  put  the  money  where  it  will  do  the 
greatest  good.  We  do  not  ask  you  for  more  money  than  we  had  last 
year,  I  think  the  figures  will  show  that  you  are  spending  over 
^H)U,(KX)/J00  on  aviation  this  year. 

Mr.  Anthont.  You  mean  the  combined  appropriations? 
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Gen.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir.  We  are  losinp  at  least  30  per  rent 
of  efficiency  on  account  of  the  way  it  is  being  spent,  and  it  is  not 
being  developed  along  the  line  I  spoke  of  except  by  our  Air  Service. 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  the  estimate  you  submitted  to  us  is  it  proix)se(l 
to  use  any  of  that  money  for  remodeling  these  ships  you  referred 
to  awhile  ago  so  that  they  can  be  used  as  airplane  carriers? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  No,  sir ;  none  whatever.  I  merely  mentioned  these 
to  show  how  we  could  concentrate  our  offensive  aviation  over  the 
water. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Or  for  the  creation  of  the  sea  defense  of  the  kiml 
you  mentioned? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  No,  sir ;  except  in  its  application  from  land  bases 
as  has  always  been  contemplated.  For  instance,  with  an  air- force 
base  on  Porto  Rico,  we  can  defend  the  Panama  Canal  from  navies 
by  watching  the  sea  interval  of  60  miles  between  Cuba  and  Haiti,  of 
100  or  so  between  that  island  and  Porto  Rico,  and  of  360  miles  Ih*- 
tween  Porto  Rico  and  South  America.  That  is  the  true  defense 
of  Panama  from  the  east. 

Mr.  Anthony.  This  is  all  new,  in  addition  to  the  estimate  i 

(xen.  MiTCHELi..  We  will  supply  the  force  from  the  amount  you 
are  giving  us  according  to  the  general  ideas  I  have  mentioned.  'We 
are  asking  you  for  $17,0()0,(X)0  for  the  construction  of  airplanes  for 
the  units  we  now  have  in  service — just  as  the  Infantry  asks  for  rifles 
to  arm  their  men. 

(M)mbinin<j  air  services. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Your  argument  really  leads  up  to  the  adviK-ary  of 
1  combined  air  service. 

Gen.  Mitchell.  There  is  no  other  efficient  solution  of  the  air 
problem,  if  you  are  going  to  get  on  a  basis  of  efficiency.  If  yoii 
scatter  the  air  force  all  around,  it  leads  to  double  overhead,  to  a 
double  system  of  command,  and  to  many  other  difficulties.  It  ha^ 
been  proved  wrong  everywhere.  We  had  ships  flying  over  the  vt*N>4*I 
on  which  Senator  Harding  returned  from  Panama  the  other  ilay.  hiuI 
the  Navy  had  some  airships  there  and  we  were  getting  in  one  an- 
other's way.    It  would  be  fatal  in  war,  as  it  was  in  Fiuro|H>  at  fir-t. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  thev  were  all  under  separate  commands  i 

(len.  Mitchell.  Yes.  'the  British  at  first  had  the  same  tiling.  ImU 
they  learned  l)etter  when  the  (lerman  raids  were  on  during  the  nar. 
The  (rerman  (lothas  flew  over  Ixmdon  without  any  particuhir  dit! - 
cnltv  just  for  that  reason.  The  Armv  Air  Service  worked  over  the 
land  and  the  Navy  over  the  water.  Neither  did  anvthing:  the  iuT- 
man  (lothas  were  slow  ships,  but  there  was  no  defense  whatexer 
against  them.  Finally,  when  they  got  a  united  air  service  ami  the  .ur 
<lefense  organized,  it  stop})ed  the  airplane  and  Zep|)elin  raids. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Have  any  of  the  other  nations  adopted  a  uniii<Mi  «ir 
service  i 

(len.  Mitchell.  Yes.  sir:  England  has  an  entirelv  unifie^l  air 
service.  France  has  a  bureau  of  civil  aviation,  and  still  has  an  ann\ 
ami  a  navy  air  service,  but  their  navy  air  service  amounts  to  nlnvt^t 
nothing.  Italy  has  her  army  air  service  run  everything.  It  iimk»- 
details  for  work  with  the  navv,  as  I  understand  it. 
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Mr.  Cramton.  France  is  going  to  considerable  lengths  to  encourage 
the  development  of  commercial  aviation,  is  she  not  ? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  like  to  s^y  a  word  about  a  com- 
mercial air  service.  An  airship  service  between  New  York  and  Chi- 
cago, on  the  basis  of  3^  cents  a  mile  for  passengers,  with  a  capitaliza- 
tion of  about  $25,000,000,  allowing  for  50  per  cent  depreciation  of 
your  equipment  every  year,  will,  I  believe,  pay  100  per  cent  after 
three  years. 

Mr.  Cramton.  To  what  extent  is  commercial  development  of  that 
kind  beneficial  to  our  national  defense  ? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  Every  pilot,  every  ship,  and  every  airdrome  are 
distinct  assets  as  a  part  of  the  national  defense.  What  the  Post  Office 
Department  is  doing  is  a  most  efficient  adjunct  to  the  national  de- 
fense. We  could  not  have  gotten  an  airway  across  the  country  un- 
less that  had  been  done.  Airways  are  essential  to  the  operations  of 
military  and  commercial  aviation. 

M^^.  Cramton.  I  have  recently  read  that  Germany  despite  the 
treaty  restrictions  was  going  to  proceed,  within  the  limit  of  the  re- 
strictions, to  get  ready  to  further  the  development  of  commercial 
lines,  as  far  as  the  treaty  permits.  This  morning  I  clipped  an  item 
with  reference  to  the  French  plans  in  which  I  note  that  France  is 
devoting  subsidies  to  ventures  of  the  kind  you  refer  to. 

Gen.  MrrcHELL.  Germany  sees  in  the  air  her  means  of  controlling 
the  sea  in  the  future,  and  her  principal  weapon  of  offense. 

Mr.  Cramton.  There  has  recently  been  held  in  Germany  a  meeting 
or  a  reunion  of  those  men  who  served  in  the  air  service  during  the 
war,  and  every  step  possible  is  being  taken  for  development  along 
that  line. 

Gen.  Mitchell.  That  is  true,  and  most  important  from  the  Ger- 
mans' standpoint. 

NEED   OF    VESSEL   FOR    DEMO^^STRATION    PURPOSES. 

Mr.  Slemp.  It  seems  to  me  the  principal  problem  is  to  demonstrate 
the  certainty  of  your  conclusions. 

Gen.  MrrcHELL.  Give  us  the  warships  to  attack  and  come  and 
watch  it. 

Mr.  Slemp.  How  much  money  would  you  need  for  demonstration 

purposes? 

Gen.  MrrcHELL.  We  need  no  money  to  demonstrate  the  proposi- 
tion ;  all  we  want  are  the  targets  and  to  have  you  watch  it. 

Mr.  Slemp.  That  involves  the  supposition  that  your  conclusions 
are  correct.  You  are  building  an  air  force  around  your  conclusions, 
and  you  are  asking  for  $17,000,000. 

Gen.  Mitchell.  That  is  not  based  entirely  on  my  conclusions.  It 
i«  the  best  practice  in  the  world  for  the  employment  of  an  air  force. 
The  $17,000,000  asked  for  is  for  the  existing  Army  Air  Service  au- 
thorized by  law. 

Mr.  Slemp.  How  are  you  going  to  demonstrate  that  your  proposi- 
tion is  right ;  and  that,  if  it  is  correct,  that  that  is  the  course  to  be 
pursued  ?  You  will  save  millions  of  dollars  if  you  can  demonstrate 
It.  How  much  money  do  you  want  for  that  purpose?  How  many 
vessels  do  you  need  for  these  experimental  purposes  ? 
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Gen.  Mitchell.  We  need  nothing  for  demonstration  which  we 
have  not  at  present.  We  need  $17,000,000  to  equip  the  units  now 
existing  with  modern  and  safe  airplanes.  Those  we  have  on  hand 
now  are  obsolete,  old,  and  becoming  unsafe.  We  have  got  to  have 
tactical  units  in  the  air  to  be  able  to  fight,  just  as  you  have  to  have  a 
battalion  of  Infantry.  We  only  ask  enough  for  one  unit  of  each 
class  of  aviation.  If  you  do  not  see  fit  to  grant  it,  remember  that 
what  we  have  learned  during  the  war  will  be  lost  very  largely  be- 
cause it  will  not  be  kept  up. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Suppose  you  demonstrate  that  with  the  vessels  you 
now  have ;  then  you  do  not  need  any  more  vessels  ? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  We  need  the  airplanes  for  what  was  demonstrated 
time  and  time  again  in  the  European  war,  and  only  for  one  unit  of 
each  kind.  If  you  do  not  authorize  it,  we  shall  lose  all  we  learned 
in  the  war.  It  will  have  the  same  effect— except  worse — of  not  allow- 
ing anv  rifles  for  a  battalion  of  infantry,  no  cannon  for  a  batteiT 
of  artillery,  and  no  horses  for  a  troop  of  cavalry. 

Mr.  Slemp  (interposing).  I  am  talking  about  hitting  naval 
vessels. 

Gen.  Mitchell.  If  you  want  a  demonstration  of  the  effect  of 
bombardment  against  a  naval  vessel,  we  are  prepared  to  give  you 
that  demonstration  now. 

Mr.  Cramton.  If  you  had  the  ship  at  which  to  shoot. 

Gen.  Mitchell.  Ves,  sir. 

Mr.  Slemp.  You  have  a  platform  on  the  surface  of  the  water  if 
you  have  a  ship. 

Gen.  Mitchell.  That  does  not  show  anything.  We  have  done  that 
for  vears,  and  it  has  convinced  no  one. 

Mr.  SissoN.  When  could- you  make  a  demonstration  of  such  an 
experiment  as  you  have  in  mind? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  At  any  time  you  wanted  to  do  it — to-morrow,  if 
you  wish. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Why  has  not  that  been  done? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  The  Army  and  the  Xavy  have  not  seen  fit  to  do  it. 
The  Xavy  conducted  their  own  trials,  and  they  have  turned  a  shin 
over  to  the  Army  to  have  it  shot  at  with  coast  artiller\'  gun>.  I 
have  requested  repeatedly  to  have  a  war  vessel  turned  over  to  u<, 
but  they  evidently  have  not  considered  it  necessary.  They  think 
that  these  tests  they  have  had  were  sufficient.  But  we,  in  the  A^r 
Service,  do  not  think  they  were.  We  want  to  demonstrate  to  .•* 
committee  of  Congress  what  we  can  do  now  and  what  we  can  do 
with  a  development  of  aircraft  and  armament  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  would  recommend  that  a  vessel  of  the  Xavv 
be  turned  over  to  you  to  make  such  exi)eriments? 

(u»n.  Mitchkll.  Yes.  sir:  Imth  armored  and  unarmored  vevs*»'- 
Armored  vessels  can  not  exist  without  their  unarmored  auxiliari»*> 
There  are  plenty  of  vessc»ls  now  that  ran  \ye  us*»d  for  this  pnriH>si», 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  ]>oint  of  difference  betwt»en  you  and  me  i^ 
just  this,  that  I  Wieve  theoretically  your  proposition  is  all  riffht,  hr.t 
from  a  practical  standpoint  I  do  not  l>elieve  you  (*<>uld  hit  a  ho^t•l.• 
ship  under  battle  c<mditions  with  such  an  explosive  as  wouKl  K» 
nccessarv  to  destroy  it. 

(ien.  SliT<  HELI-.  All  we  want  is  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  it 
We,  in  the  Air  Service,  have  had  lots  of  experience  in  reference  U> 
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it,  and  we  hav«  had  lots  of  experience  with  antiaircraft  guns.  It  is 
not  mere  idle  talk.  At  any  distance  over  20,000  yards,  we  can  make 
a  very  much  greater  per  cent  of  hits  than  artillery  can.  Let  me  say 
something  about  this  proposition  from  the  military  aspect  of  the 
situation.  Take  the  last  war,  for  instance.  Of  course,  we  did  not 
have  any  aviation  in  the  Civil  War,  so  we  have  no  experience  to  go 
on  from  that  war.  Take  the  German  situation  in  this  war.  Their 
first  problem  was  to  get  into  France  as  soon  as  possible.  What  was 
the  bar  against  them?  It  was  a  system  of  fortifications  through 
Belgium,  and  then  there  was  a  problem  of  going  through  the  Duchy 
of  Luxemburg,  that  no  armies  heretofore  had  been  able  to  go 
through  in  force  on  account  of  its  poverty  in  food  and  supplies. 
They  made  howitzers  to  destroy  the  turrets  of  the  fortifications  in 
Belgium.  They  provided  their  army  with  motor  transport  to  go 
through  Luxemburg,  and  the  result  was  that,  on  the  first  attack,  the 
whole  system  of  defense  against  their  going  through  Belgium  fell. 
There  was  nothing  left.  Practically  the  whole  thing  fell  instantly 
hecause  there  had  been  no  provision  made  against  that  sort  of 
attack.  If  jou  do  not  make  adequate  provision  against  an  air  at- 
tack on  us,  if  we  have  any  trouble,  we  are  going  to  catch  it  all  over 
the  country  in  a  way  that  has  never  been  done  before.  That  leads  us 
to  a  consideration  as  to  what  our  policy  should  be  in  respect  to 
aviation. 

Our  aviation  doctrine  should  be  to  find  out  where  the  hostile  air 
force  is,  and  to  destroy  it  as  rapidly  as  possible.  Our  policy  should 
be  to  keep  as  large  an  air  force  as  we  need  for  local  defenses  be- 
hind the  Atlantic  coast,  a  similar  force  behind  the  Pacific  coast,  and, 
Mween  the  two  coasts,  as  much  as  is  necessary  so  that,  when  it  re- 
inforces either  coast,  it  will  be  sufficient,  to  secure  and  maintain  our 
ascendency  in  the  air.  To  do  this  will  not  cost  us  any  more  than  we 
are  .spending  to-day  on  aviation,  and,  if  you  will  make  an  annual 
appropriation  for  the  construction  of  aircraft  for  three  years  equal 
to  the  amount  required  to  build  one  battleship  to-day,  it  will  give  us 
the  necessary  force. 

PROPOSED  PLANES  NEEDED  FOR  AIR  SERVICE. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  suppose  you  will  elaborate  your  plan  in  the  hear- 

Gen.  Mitchell.  What  we  need  behind  the  Atlantic  coast  is  a 
brigade  of  600  airplanes — 60  per  cent  pursuit,  20  per  cent  attack,  and 
i?0  per  cent  bombardment ;  behind  the  Pacific  coast  a  brigade  of  600 
airplanes  similarly  organized,  and,  throughout  the  country  in  gen- 
eral, an  air  division  of  two  brigades  of  1,200  airplanes  that  can  be 
>hifted  either  way,  or  an  offenseive  force  of  2,400  airplanes.  As  an 
auxiliary  to  these,  for  observation  along  our  coasts  and  frontiers, 
there  should  be  17  surveillance  flights  of  6  airplanes — or  102  air- 
planes— deloped  at  200-mile  intervals  along  our  coasts  for  the  pur- 
{x)se  of  surveillance  and  reconnaissance  ott  the  coasts,  both  for  the 
riir  force,  the  Army,  and  the  coast  defense.  This  means  a  total  of 
2.502.  For  observation  purposes,  the  Army  and  Navy  combined  will 
heed  not  to  exceed  700  airplanes  if  efficiently  organized  and  applied. 
Or  a  total  force  of  some  3,202  airplanes — about  the  same  air  force 
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'  that  France  now  has.  A  committee  of  officers  not  belonging  to  the 
Air  Service,  but  who  had  extensive  experience  in  the  war  in  Europe 
recently  recommended  that  our  air  force  should  consist  of  3,800  air- 
planes. 

In  my  opinion,  this  force  should  be  one-sixth  with  the  colors  and 
five-sixths  reserves.  On  the  basis  of  a  ccmstruction  program  of 
$45,000,000  a  year,  which  is  the  cost  of  one  battleship,  this  force  can 
be  built  up  and  made  efficient  w  ithin  three  years.  In  other  words, 
if  you  will  turn  over  to  a  united  air  force  what  has  been  made  avail- 
able for  aviation  during  this  year,  this  air  force  can  l)e  constituted 
and  maintained. 

I  want  it  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  I  do  not  consider  that 
the  air  force  is  to  be  considered  as  in  any  sense  supplanting  the  Army. 
You  have  always  got  to  come  to  man  power  as  the  ultimate  thinp. 
but  we  do  believe  that  the  air  force  will  control  all  the  communica- 
tions, and  that  it  will  have  a  very  great  effect  on  the  land  troops,  and 
a  decisive  one  against  a  navy. 

Mr.  Cramton.  In  answering  Mr.  Slemp's  question  you  were  di- 
verted to  a  discussion  of  an  attack  on  the  sea:  but  in  the  instance 
which  you  detailed,  in  w^hich  we  were  saved  by  that  attack  upon  the 
enemy  in  the  air,  was  an  attempt  made  to  use  our  aircraft  in  an  at- 
tack upon  the  enemy's  armed  forces  on  land  after  having  gotten 
control  of  the  air? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  We  did  it  rfU  the  time. 

USE  OF  AIRPLANES  IN  RATTLE  IN  ARCJON.VE  FOREHT. 

(  See  p.  378. ) 

Mr.  Cramton.  If  there  was  any  effort  made  in  attacking:  the  land 
forces  from  the  air  after  the  air  mastery  was  secured,  tell  us  alH>ut 
that. 

Gen.  Mitchell.  We  attacked  troops  on  the  ground  continually, 
particularly  during  the  latter  part  of  the  operations  in  the  Argc»nno. 
Every  column  we  could  find  proceeding  to  the  front  in  the  daytime 
was  attacked.     The  roads   were   practically   kept   clear  of  hostih* 
troops  in  the  daytime,  and  were  used  only  at  night.    Our  meaiiii  <»i 
working  at  night  were  not  what  they  are  to-day.    We  can  find  tho^ 
places  with  parachute  flares  now.    In  so  far  as  the  use  of  niarlnn»' 
guns  is  concerned,  we  had  to  use  our  pursuit  ships  for  that  purpo--** 
because  we  had  no  attack  airplanes.     AVe  had  to  make  a  divinsr  at 
tack.    It  is  an  easy  thing  to  clear  the  ground  with  a  horizontal  at 
tack,  with  the  gims  firing  down.     During  the  Battle  of  St.  Milufl 
there  were  several  instances  where  we  scattereil  troops  on  the  gnuubi. 
assisting  the  Infantry  distinctly  in  capturing  them. 

Mr.  Cramton.  With  the  use  of  Ixnnbs  ? 

(len.  MrrcHEi-L.  I  can  give  you  one  very  spe<*ific  instam*e.    In  tlif 
middle  of  October,  101^,  (Jen.  Pershing  told  me  there  was  a  big  €^»y. 
centration  of  troops,  and  he  asked  me  if  we  could  not  use  ImuhI*- 
against  them  to  stop  a  counterattack  taking  plat-e  a  few  miles  n«>rt'. 
west  of  Verdun.    We  put  one  formation  of  32<)  ships  over  for  >>i»ni 
bardment,  with  pursuit  ships  to  prote<'t  thenu  and  we  tlropi^e^l  "J 
tons  of  l)ombs  in  that  area,  and  no  counterattack  ever  t<K»k  pia<^'  •%* 
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all,  and  we  did  not  lose  a  ship,  but  shot  down  12  enemy  ships  during 
the  attack  in  spite  of  the  German  antiaircraft  fire  and  pursuit  attack. 

Mr.  Cramton.  What  about  such  action  on  enemy  troops? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  We  know  that  had  a  very  great  effect  on  them, 
but  we  do  not  know  in  that  particular  case  exactly  how  many  of 
them  were  killed  or  disabled. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  were  about  to  finish  your  statement. 

Gen.  Mitchell.  We  dropped  69  tons  of  bombs  in  24  hours  that 
day  in  the  area  of  the  First  Army,  on  that  particular  place,  and  on 
their  centers  of  concentration  by  day  and  night.  This  was  the 
heaviest  bombardment  attack  ever  made.  To-day,  with  the  same 
number  of  airplanes  of  modern  type,  we  could  drop  over  300  tons, 
or  1^,000  pounds  of  explosive,  which  is  50  per  cent  of  our  bombs. 
Allowing  15  pounds  with  20  per  cent  of  explosive  for  a  3-inch  can- 
non would  require  100,000  rounds,  or  1,500,000  pounds  of  projectiles. 
We  bombed  the  centers  of  concentration  first  to  interrupt  the  com- 
munications through  those  centers,  which  was  done  to  a  great  ex- 
tent; and  second,  to  make  them  defend  that  particular  part  of  the 
line  with  their  pursuit  airplanes  to  keep  them  away  from  our  lines. 
The  best  criterion  of  the  effect  of  bombardment  against  any  place 
is  the  vigor  with  which  they  defend  it.  They  concentratea  all  of 
their  pursuit  aviation  over  three  places — over  Grand  Pre,  over  Ro- 
magne,  and  in  the  vicinity  and  down  the  river  from  Sedan  all  the 
time.  As  to  specific  instances,  we  hit  railroad  trains  loaded  with 
animunition  at  Longuyon,  and  there  were  trains  of  troops  on  each 
side:  550  men  were  killed  according  to  the  German  report,  and  a 
(Corresponding  number  wounded.  One  day,  one  of  our  bombardment 
squadrons  hit  in  a  division  of  troops  and  killed  260  and  wounded  a 
corresponding  number.  I  have  seen  an  ammunition  factory  hit  with 
two  bombs,  destroying  it  for  the  war.  The  bombardment  against 
the'  city  of  Nancy  caused  the  complete  evacuation  of  that  city.  We 
hear  a  great  deal  about  noneffective  bombardments. 

Mr.  Slemp.  What  was  the  effect  on  American  troops? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  We  kept  the  Germans  off  pretty  well;  they  had 
hardly  any  effect,  but  it  was  due  to  the  fact  that  we  attacked  their 
airdromes"  in  the  way  we  did.  Against  the  British  troops  it  was 
frightful  for  a  long  time,  but  by  the  system  we  adopted  oi  pushing 
our  offensive  aviation  as  far  over  that  as  we  could,  we  were  able  to 
keep  them  off  almost  entirely. 

Mr.  SissoN.  May  I  ask  whether  or  not  the  bombing  of  the  cities  of 
France,  Paris  and  other  cities,  so  far  as  its  effect  was  concerned,  was 
minimized  in  the  newspapers  during  the  war? 

Gen.  MiTCHELiy.  Yes,  sir;  always,  in  order  to  keep  up  morale. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  was  this.  The  object  of  the  bombardments  of 
Paris,  especially  the  last  one,  was  to  congest  the  means  of  transporta- 
tion around  Paris  so  that  the  supplies  could  not  be  sent  up  from 
there  to  the  front.  Paris  was  at  a  great  distance  from  the  German 
lines  in  those  days  for  effective  bombardment.  They  tried  it  both 
with  cannon  and  with  bombardment  airplanes.  The  result  was  that 
Wtween  those  two  things,  the  railroads  and  every  road  around  Paris 
were  congested  with  people  running  out  to  such  an  extent  that  it  in- 
terfered very  materially  with  the  shipment  of  munitions  to  the  front 
and  at  a  very  important  time.    Then,  too,  it  made  the  factory  workers 
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nervous  and  cut  down  their  work  30  or  40  per  cent.  They  kept 
everything  dark  at  night,  and  the  total  effect,  even  of  that  very  small 
bombardment,  was  very  great. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Has  not  a  board  recently  appointed  for  the  pur- 
pose found  that  it  was  impracticable  to  prepare  this  country  for  war 
in  time  of  peace,  and  that  it  was  more  practicable  after  the  declara- 
tion of  war  to  develop  the  air  program  f 

Gen.  Mitchell.  There  was  a  board  which  recommended  an  air 
program  of  3,800  planes  and  24  airships  to  be  prepared  in  time  of 
peace. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  board  was  it  that  made  the  finding  1  just 
mentioned  ? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  I  do  not  know  what  board  that  was. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Was  the  board  you  refer  to  a  joint  Army  and  Navy 
board? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  No,  sir.  It  was  an  Army  board  of  experienced 
Army  officers  that  recommended  the  organization  of  the  Army. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Did  it  not  decide  that  it  was  not  practicable  to 
prepare  for  war  in  the  air  in  time  of  peace  ? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  No,  sir,  that  board  did  not  do  that :  quite  the  con- 
trary— it  decided  that  it  was  and  should  be  done  at  once. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Did  it  not  decide  that  it  was  not  practicable  to  put 
the  country  on  a  war  basis  in  time  of  peace,  so  far  as  the  air  was 
concerned  ? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  There  was  such  a  board  that  made  such  a  finding. 

Gen.  Mitchell.  I  have  not  seen  that  report ;  I  do  not  know  of  it- 
But,  if  such  a  report  was  made,  their  conclusion  is  wrong,  because 
it  can  be  done  in  time  of  peace  with  a  small  expenditure  of  money. 
And,  if  it  is  not  done  in  time  of  peace,  it  will  be  all  over  when  war 
is  declared  because  the  air  force  will  be  the  first  to  attack.  The 
great  trouble  now  is  that  whenever  an  air  question  is  up  for  discus- 
sion, mostly  individuals  who  are  not  air  onicers  are  consulted.  ^  No 
one  is  capable  of  passing  on  air  matters  except  an  air  officer  trainee! 
in  the  work. 

TYl'E  OF  planes,  ETC.,   NEEDED  AND  THEIH  CX)8T. 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  regard  to  these  appropriations,  setting  awav 
from  this  comprehensive  plan  of  yours  for  a  moment,  wnat  provision 
do  you  consider  absolutely  essential  in  order  to  keep  our  present  air- 
craft up  to  the  top  notch  with  the  latest  type  of  planes? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  Our  experience  shows  that  our  air  force  in  ex- 
istence to-day  should  be  equipi>ed  with  airplanes  equal  to  the  l>f*t 

that  anv  nation  has.  .     i  tt  / 

Mr.  Anthony.  Take  the  three  groups  of  planes.    How  many  of 

this  new  t\\>e  of  pursuit  machine  which  vou  say  you  have  finally 

decided  on'as  being  the  proper  type  of  machine  are  alisolutely  mnx^ 

sarv  to  provide  for.  in  the  wav  of  manufacture? 

(ten.  MmiiKix.  We  ought  io  have  400  of  those,  112  for  next  year 

Those  figures  have  been  submitteil  to  the  committee,  I  believe,  and 

the  figures  as  submitted  are  correct.    For  the  pursuit  planes,  we  arv 

only  asking  for  112  next  year. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  What  are  112  pursuit  planes  going  to  cost? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  They  will  cost  about  $1,369,200. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is^  the  cost  will  be  roughly  $30,000  ? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir,  with  engines,  spares,  armament,  and  in- 
struments. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  attack  machines  do  you  propose  to 
build? 

(Jen.  Mitchell.  Forty-five  is  all  we  ask  for ;  we  should  have  200. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  are  they  going  to  cost  ? 

(len.  Mitchell.  $1,395,000. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  new  bombardment  planes  do  you  con- 
sider absolutely  essential  ? ' 

Gen.  Mitchell.  About  250. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  are  they  going  to  cost? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  About  $7,567,500.    We  have  the  engines  for  them. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  going  to  be  the  actual  cost  of  construction 
of  that  number  of  machines  ? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  With  462  observation  and  200  training  planes  it 
will  be  $17,784,655.  The  new  twin-engine  bomber  is  very  satisfac- 
tory. 

Sir.  Slemp.  Its  unit  cost  is  $50,000  ? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  Two  hundred  and  forty-four  of  them  will  cost 
$7,567,000. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Of  the  three  types  of  ships  which  you  are  asking 
for,  which  is  the  most  essential  ? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  Of  course,  the  pursuit  ship  is  the  most  essential 
always,  because  you  can  not  control  the  air  without  the  pursuit  ships. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  the  first  thing  you  ought  to  have  ? 

(ten.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  next  is  the  bombardment  ship 
and  the  next  is  the  attack  ship. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  about  the  DeHaviland  planes  you  have  at 
present  i     Is  the  DeHaviland  a  pretty  good  attack  plane  ? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  No,  sir ;  it  is  an  obsolete  combination  observation 
and  day  bomber. 

Mr.  Xntiiony.  That  plane  will  not  serve  the  purpose? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  Not  against  a  first-class  power,  and  they  are  get- 
tin<r  old  and  dangerous. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  those  ships  any  account  for  bombardment? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  No,  sir;  they  will  not  lift  the  necessary  weight. 
It  is  not  an  efficient  ship  at  all. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  would  like  to  junk  every  one  of  those? 

(len.  Mitchell.  I  would  nike  to  form  a  standpoint  of  national 
defense,  safety,  and  economy.  We  have  nothing  else,  so  we  must  use 
tljptn.    We  have  to  rebuild  everj  one  now,  at  considerable  expense. 

Mr.  Anthony.  But  you  consider  them  out  of  date? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  Of  course  it  all  depends  upon  whom  you  are  fight- 
injr.  This  pursuit  ship  [indicating  photograph]  is  a  i70-mile  class 
ship.  We  are  going  to  use  up  the  Liberty  engine  on  our  bombers, 
and,  by  using  doped  fuel,  we  will  get  a  little  more  horsepower,  ana 
make  everything  go  as  far  as  we  can. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  will  utilize  the  Liberty  engines  you  now  have 
on  band  on  the  attack  and  bombardment  planes  you  propose  to 
manufacture  ? 
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Gen.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir.  We  need,  more  horsepower  for  the 
armored  attack  ships,  however. 

Mr.  Anthony,  nut  you  have  to  use  a  new  type  of  engine  for  the 
])ursuit  plane  ? 

Gen.  iliTCHKLL.  We  have  the  Hispano-Suiza  engine  that  we  are 
going  to  use  for  those  planes.  We  have  to  buy  some  of  those.  We 
are  just  getting  to  the  point  w^here  we  have  American  types.  The 
Packaid  300  horsepower  engine  is  promising. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  going  to  use  the  same  engine  in  the 
Thomas  Morse  machine  that  you  proposed  to  use  in  the  Spad  nia- 
ciiine  during  the  war? 

(len.  Mitchell.  The  last  Spad  was  supposed  to  have  the  30^^ 
horsepower  Hispano-Suiza  engine.  There  was  the  220  horsepower 
Hisj)ano-Suiza  enirine  proposed  in  the  first  place  because  the  3<H) 
horsej)ower  engine  had  not  come  out. 

REVLSED  estimates. 

Mr.  Anthony.  We  gave  you  $33,000,000  last  year  for  Army  avi- 
ation. In  case  Congress  does  not  see  fit  to  go  beyond  that  figure  this 
year,  how  ought  this  production  program  be  arranged  to  fit  in  ( 

(Jen.  Mitchell.  We  have  prepared  a  very  careful  estimate  on  that 
subject  which  I  can  put  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  think  that  was  requested  of  Gen.  Menoher,  wljen 
he  was  l)efore  the  committee,  but  that  has  not  been  furnished  to  the 
committee,  as  yet. 

(len.  MiTCHELi..  I  think  that  it  is  ready  now. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  will  be  put  in  the  record  in  conjunction  with 
your  hearing? 

(ren.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir.    The  estimate  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

Iiistnictioii  anil  n|H»nitin>:  i»f  Air  Sfrv!<v  tnHJps,  inclu<Unj:  iniuip- 

nieiit  rwiiiiriMl   for  tlielr  inalntnmiicp-       _.    _   —   .- .S4.  4.*<-.  T«M 

Improvement  of  statitms.  shops,  ami  rt^palrs 2,  liTrfJ.  ."VI'J 

Mi.scellantMJUK  snpp  ies,  printing:  and  stationery,  tuition  at  schools. 

mlK-ajre  «»n   aviation   duty. 'J^L****." 

Fuel    and    Inhrlcants     _    .- —    —     3.  ."inT.  «»."i» 

Helium  development  _ _       -  .     _.- •*^"'J*  -  V 

New  aireralt  and  enjrines   ._.  _  ______     U.  ori.  «r.'. 

KuL'linerinK,   ilevelopment   of  aireraft    (M<-<'*>ok    Field*    --    5.Trn».i««' 

<'ivill:in    eniployeis    riM|uire<l    U^r    nniintenaime    of    me<iuiideal    In- 

stru'tlon  as  aeronautleal  njeehanles  in  the  ottiee  of  the  <*hlef  of 

\ir  Service  as  iMUi^ultln;:  engineers,  and  the  lUM-es^ary  trave  Inp 

•  'XIMMlSeS  ~  --  __--_--.--       T>.  .»..■», -• 

Total  -- ratiii*—' 

The  detail  for  each  one  of  these  items  has  been  submittoil  to  tho 
committee  with  the  excvption  of  the  $S),04:).(h>:)  for  the  construct  i»»ii 
of  new  aircraft,  which  would  be  a  proporticmate  scaling  down  •►f 
the  $17.(KK),00()  asked  for  as  beinp  the  proper  amount  of  monf> 
re<iuired  for  the  equipment  of  existing  units,  and,  on  this  Uhm-. 
alwnit  one-half  of  our  existing  heavier-than-air  units  can  l>e  e<|uipiHi 

with  up-to-date  airplanes.  ,       . .      .       . 

I  wish  liere  to  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  Air  t^erylce  nov 
autliorizeil  for  the  Army  is  entirely  inadequate  for  functioning  ^uK 
the  existing  authorized  Army,  or  in  the  event  of  any  8enou<  tieli 
ope  rat  ion. 
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I  wish  also  to  invite  particular  attention  to  the  difference  in  pay  of 
enlisted  men  on  aviation  duty. 

Comparison  of  pay  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine  Corpn  {enlisted  personnel, 

including  additional  pay  for  flying  duty). 


Army.» 

Navy.« 

Marine  Corps.' 

ILrnnthlv  , 

ifonthly 
salary. 

Designation^ 

Monthly  salary. 

Designation. 

mOniiiiy 

salary.' 

Designation. 

Speci- 
fied. 

Actual 
pay. 

Master  .sergeant 

Aviation  duty 

Technical  sergeant 

or  first  itenfoant. 
Aviation  dnty 

188.80 

133.20 
63.60 

95.40 

54.00 

81.00 

Chief  petty  officer.. 

Aviation  dut^ 

Petty  officer,  first 

cla««. 
Aviation  duty 

Petty  officer,  sec- 
ond class. 
A viatinn  dntv 

S126.00 

189.00 
84.00 

126.00 
72.00 

108.00 

60.00 

90.00 

54.00 
81.00 

48.00 

72.00 
33.00 

49.50 

Quartermaster  ser- 
geant. 

First  sergeant 

Gunnery  sergeant, 

Aviation. 
Gunnery  sergeant . . 

Sergeant,  aviation 

(mechanic). 
Sergeant 

Corporal,  aviation 

(mechanic). 
Cor  Doral 

*  174.00 

*  53.00 
80.00 

« 53.00 

70.00 

45.00 

60.00 

37.00 
50.00 

35.00 

30.00 

$89.90 
68.90 

Staff  sergeant 

Aviation  duty 

68.90 

Serjrcant 

1  -     -  ---         -" 

.54.00      Pftttv  nfnopr.  third 

Aviation  dutv 

81.00 

class. 
Aviation  duty 

Nonrated  first  class 
Aviation  duty 

Nonrated,    second 

class. 

Aviation  duty 

Nonrated,       third 

class. 
Aviation  duty 

<'orporal 

44.40 
66.60 

35.00 

52.50 
30.00 

45.00 

Aviation  duty 

Private,  first  class, 
Aviation      (me- 
chanic). 

Private,  first  class.. 

Private     

Private,  first  class... 

Aviation  dutv 

Private * 

Aviation  duty 

'  ^VhiIe  under  orders  to  participate  regularly  and  frequently  in  aerial  flights  50  per  cent  increase  in  base 
W  is  allowed. 

*  Chief  petty  officers  and  mechanics  receive  50  per  cent  additional  while  actually  performing  filing  duty. 
'  Additional  pay  for  Aviation  duty  included  in  base  pav— as  shown  in  table. 

*  Including  1  ration. 

This  table  shows  that  the  highest  paid  enlisted  man  on  flying  duty 
in  the  Army  receives  $133.20,  on  aviation  duty  in  the  Navy  $189 — 
about  $56  more  per  month — and  the  Marine  Corps  enlisted  aviator 
is  even  lower  than  the  Army.  This  is  not  right  in  any  way,  and  the 
pay  should  be  equalized  for  the  enlisted  men.  Master  sergeants 
in  the  Army  Air  Service  and  quartermaster  sergeants  on  aviation 
duty  in  the  marines  should  have  the  same  pay  as  chief  petty  officers 
in  the  Navy ;  technical  sergeants  in  the  Air  Service  and  first  sergeants 
in  the  Marine  Air  Service  should  have  the  same  pay  as  petty  officers 
first  class  in  the  Navy ;  and  so  on,  all  the  way  down  the  list.  Safety 
of  the  pilot  and  the  airplane  .which  he  flies  is  very  largely  due  to  the 
ex(jellence  and  mechanical  ability  of  the  enlisted  men.  To  get  good 
men  in  time  of  peace  requires  competition  with  existing  trades  in 
^iril  life.  In  the  Air  Service,  we  have  to  have  some  seventy-five 
trades.  There  is  no  surer  way  to  ruin  an  Air  Service  than  by  making 
it  impossible  for  it  to  maintain  and  keep  efficient  enlisted  men.  This 
matter  of  pay  should  be  regulated  as  soon  as  practicable. 

Another  thing  to  which  I  desire  to  call  particular  attention  is  the 
entire  disproportion  of  field  officers  in  the  Air  Service  as  compared 
to  other  branches.  The  officers  who  entered  the  Air  Service  and  are 
making  a  career  of  it  are  those  who  have  the  initiative  to  go  into 
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the  most  dangerqus  branch  of  the  service,  whose  losses  in  time  of 
peace  are  commensurate  with  those  in  other  branches  in  time  of 
war,  who  are  building  up  this  service  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  to  be 
overcome,  and  who,  for  that  reason,  have  the  maximum  amount  of 
initiative,  and  are  not  given  the  rank  in  proportion  to  the  commands 
which  they  now  have.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  present  system 
of  promotion  is  based  on  length  of  service,  and  not  on  individual 
ability.  In  a  new  and  growing  service  such  as  the  Air  Service, 
officers  should  be  put  into  positions  in  accordance  with  their  ability. 
If  this  is  not  dbne,  progress  will  be  arrested  accordingly. 

It  will  take  years  under  the  present  §>^stem  before  the  Air  Service  can 
possibly  have  anything  like  the  proportion  that  the  other  branches 
have.  By  that  time,  on  account  of  being  continually  held  down  to 
ranks  entirely  below  what  Air  Service  officers  should  have  in  com- 
parison with  the  command  which  they  exercise,  their  initiative  will 
very  largely  have  been  stifled.  While  rank  does  not  mean  evervthin*:, 
it  is  based  primarily  on  the  command  that  is  exercised,  and  the 
weight  which  one  service  has  with  respect  to  another  has  largely  %<* 
do  with  the  rank  of  the  officers  in  it.  which  is  also  the  case  with 
the  present  system  of  detail  of  officers  for  the  General  Staff. 

I  therefore  recommend  very  strongly  that  a  provision  be  inserted 
in  the  law  which  will  give  to  Air  Service  officers  temjwrary  nink  in 
accordance  with  the  commands  which  they  have,  which  are  provid^MJ 
for  in  the  tables  of  organization,  and  which  are  necessary  for  an  effi- 
cient performance  of  their  duty — that  is,  that  flight  commanders  U* 
captains,  that  scjuadron  conmianders  be  majors,  that  group  com- 
manders be  lieutenant  colonels,  that  wing  commanders  l)e  coloind^, 
and  that  bripade  commanders  be  brigadier  generals,  with  a  corre- 
sponding assignment  of  rank  in  the  lighter-than-air  units.  The  Air 
Service,  more  than  anvthing  else,  dei)ends  for  its  efficiency  on  a  wdl- 
instructed  personnel,  bold  in  the  carrying  out  of  its  air  dutie<5,  and 
with  initiative  sufficient  to  develop  this  newest  of  arms. 

^        EXPKXniTrnKS    of    CrintENT    ArPIlOPRIATION. 

Mr.  Slkm!\  What  amount  of  money  did  you  have  this  year  ou* 
of  the  i?:i:i.()0(),(KK)  for  vour  work? 

(ien.  MiT(  iiKLL.  For  the  con.struction  of  airplanes? 

Mr.  Slkmi».  Yes. 

(ien.  MiTCHKLL.  About  $(),5()(M)<X)  for  what  we  call  production  - 
that  is,  the  orders  for  ships  that  we  would  supply  to  the  units,  an.i 
about  5ii.*> ,()()().()()()  for  experimentaticm.     We  shall  use  all  we  can  sa\i 
from  the  rest  of  the  approi)riations  so  as  to  buy  a  few  modern  t\  :••• 
ships  and  at  least  let  our  pers<»nnel  see  what  they  look  like. 

FOR   EXPEHIMKNTS   Af;AIN>T   BATTLFMIirs. 

Mr.  Anthony.  If  this  committee  should  think  it  wist*  to  make  pn» 
vision  for  carrying  out  the  experiments  you  spoke  of  against  InittK 
ships,  would  it  1k«  nece>sary  to  proviile  for  that  in  the  appn>print:«.: 
bill  bv  Slotting  asi<le  a  sum  of  money  fc»r  that  puriH)s<>f 

(ien.  MiTciiKLL.  I  do  not  think  so!    I  do  not  tliink  any  money  w'* 
l)e  required. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  You  think  if  this  committee  would  express  its  de- 
sire to  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Sendee 

Gen.  Mitchell  (interposing).  The  Chief  of  the  Air  Service  is 
for  it. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  stands  in  the  way  of  it  ? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  The  Navy  has  to  turn  the  ship  over  to  us. 

Mr.  Cra3iton.  They  have  offered  to  do  that? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  They  have  never  offered  it  to  the  Air  Service. 

Mr.  Cramton.  They  have  offered  a  ship  for  the  general  purposes 
of  the  War  Department  ? 

(ien.  Mitchell.  It  is  being  used  for  the  Coast  Artillery. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  think  it  would  require  a  legislative  provision 
to  get  that  ? 

(ien.  Mitchell.  We  have  been  unable  to  get  any  ships  as  targets 
5-0  far. 

Mr.  Cramton.  You  say  you  are  not  going  to  do  away  with  the 
need  of  the  Army.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  development  of  the  air 
f(»rces  will  have  some  effect  upon  the  amount  of  artillery,  perhaps, 
ami  also  on  the  number  of  the  different  units  that  will  be  required? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  I  doubt  it  very  much,  except,  possibly,  some  heavy 
ordnance  for  coast  defense.  You  have  to  provide  the  infantry  with 
all  the  auxiliaries  necessary  to  make  the  infantry  function.  You 
ran  not  cut  down  on  that  now. 

Mr.  Cramton.  I  am  speaking  of  what  will  happen,  eventually,  in 
the  future. 

Gen.  Mitchell.  I  doubt  it  very  much,  because  you  must  provide 
ilie  ii;rhting  man  on  the  ground  with  his  inseparable  weapons,  one  of 
which  is  artillery. 

Mr.  Cramton.  You  get  control  of  the  air  and  then  you  are  able  to* 
I'omb  the  enemy  forces.  Does  not  that  to  some  extent  make  the  air 
force  a  substitute  for  an  artillery  attack? 

Oen.  Mitchell.  No,  sir;  the  ultimate  answer  is  getting  man  to 
man  and  letting  them  tight  it  out.  I  think  with  long,  range  artillery, 
it  will  have  some  effect.  I  think  you  have  to  balance  those  things 
accon.ling  to  the  amount  of  money  you  have  to  spend.  An  air  force 
attack,  such  as  you  speak  of,  is  as  an  aid  to  an  army  and  does  away 
^»ith  no  specific  arm,  just  as  a  navy  may  assist  in  a  landing. 

Mr.  Cr^vmton.  In  one  of  the  British  attacks  I  think  they  preceded 
tiu'  infantry  attack  with  a  very  large  use  of  air  bombs. 

(ien.  Mitchell.  We  alwavs  did  that  in  the  back  areas  in  our  at- 
tarks.  The  air  force  will  not  supplant  any  artillery  with  the  troops. 
I  helieve  it  will  affect  the  system  of  coast  defense  a  great  deal.  We 
V'ill  j-'oon  have  ships  that  will  cross  the  ocean. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  fact  that  it  can  cross  the  ocean  will  not  help  it, 
^ill  it?     It  will  be  helpless  when  it  gets  over  there? 

(»en.  Mitchell.  I  mention  that  because  it  may  be  possible  to  use 
th  it  ship  in  connection  with  some  commercial  proposition,  and  then 
•'•nvert  it  rapidly  to  military  use  with  its  great  weight-carrying 
ahilitv. 

PROGRAM. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Does  the  $17,000,000  you  are  asking  for  provide  for 
tin*  securing  of  a  complete  unit,  or  will  you  ask  for  another  $17,000,- 
'""'next  year,  and  then  another  $17,000*,000  the  following  year? 
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(len.  Mitchell.  What  we  want  to  lead  up  to  is  this :  Aviation  must 
be  ready  when  the  war  starts,  because  that  is  when  aviation  will  be 
called  on.  That  is  when  it  will  have  its  greatest  effect,  and  we  want 
to  keep  the  organizations  we  have  in  service  equipped  with  modern 
equipment  and  have  enough  in  storage  to  last  for  two  or  three  months 
of  an  ordinary  war.  Next  year  we  will  probably  ask  for  more  than 
that  because  we  are  going  to  develop  the  air  reserve  forces.  Airplane> 
do  not  last  forever  and  develop  rapidly.  Eelative  strength  in  the  air 
depends  on  what  the  other  fellow  has. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Then  what  sort  of  an  ultimate  program  do  you  have 
in  mind  ? 

Gen.  Mitchell.  My  idea  is  that  we  will  have  an  ultimate  program 
of  about  $45,000,000  a  year  for  construction. 

Mr.  Slemp.  AMien  you  are  spending  that  $45,000,000  you  will  have 
reached  the  point  where  you  have  production  up  to  the  point  where 
it  becomes  a  maintenance  proposition? 

(Jen.  Mitchell.  That  is  the  point,  and  much  cheaper  than  any 
other  arm  of  the  service  with  more  protection. 

Mr.  Slemp.  But  it  is  necessary  to  spend  $45,000,000  a  year  in  pro- 
duction before  you  have  enough  machines  so  that  you  are  up  to  the 
point  where  it  becomes  a  maintenance  proposition  ? 

(len.  Mitchell.  Yes,  sir;  at  present,  in  accordance  with  strength 
of  foreign  air  powers. 

]Mr.  SiJOMP.  When  you  ask  for  $17,000,000  you  are  working  on  a 
three-year  program,  and  you  expect  to  expend  $17,000,000  during  the 
coming  vear? 

(len.  Mitchell.  We  could  expend  it  this  year.  It  is  to  equip  the 
units  now  in  the  service  with  all- American  outfits.  Our  pursuit 
aviation  now  has  obsolete  British,  French,  and  (German  ships.  We 
have  no  actual  first-class  bombardment  and  no  attack  units.  If  you 
do  not  allow  us  to  e(|uip  our  aviation  with  American  material,  you 
are  merely  putting  our  first  line  of  our  naticmal  defense — that  is.  the 
air  force  -in  the  lumds  of  foreign  natitms  that  some  day  may  Ih»  tmr 
enemies. 


MoNiUY,  tlAxr.vRT  3,  li^21. 

PAY  OF  THE  ARMY. 

STATEMENT  OF  BBIQ.  QEN.  H.  H.  LORD,  CHIEF  OF  FINAHCE. 

(ten.  I^iRi).  Mr.  C'liiiiriDiiiu  iiiuler  dato  of  I)oc«'tnlK*r  16  the  ohairman 
«)f  thi.s  sulM'oniniittee  asked  tlie  Seeretarv  of  War  to  liave  e^tilnat«» 
prepared  on  the  ba^i.s  of  an  Army  not  exreeding  175,(XH)  men. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  have  >ucli  estimates  there? 

(len.  I^oiu).  The  Chief  of  Finance  wu.s  directed  by  the  Secretary 
of  War  to  make  the  ne  e»ary  calculations  for  Mirh  an  Army.  It 
i>  very  evident  that  the  Chief  of  Finance  couhl  not  make  a  sinentifi- 
estimate  under  those  conditions.  l)ut  I  l>elieve  the  supply  bun^au^ 
have  lK»en  advisi^l  of  the  commiltet»'s  wishes  in  the  matter  and  wi!*. 
Ik»  prepared  to  present  mo<lified  estimate>,  as  desired. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  In  case  the  committee  should  desire  to  go  to  a 
strength  of  150,000  men  could  we  simply  make  by  mathematical  cal- 
culation proportionate  reductions  of  the  figures  given  us? 

(len.  Lord.  That  can  not  be  done  scientifically  because  there  are 
« ertain  constants  not  dependent  upon  the  size  of  the  Army. 

Mr.  Anthony.  But  so  far  as  the  pay  of  the  Army  is  concerned  that 
can  be  done,  can  it  not  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  That  can  not  be  done  as  regards  pay  of  the  Army.  If 
the  comihittee  desires  an  itemized  estimate  for  any  particular  strength 
of  enlisted  personnel,  I  will  submit  the  figures  to  you. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  think  you  will  be  asked  for  an  estimate  on  the 
basis  of  an  Army  of  150,000  men. 

(ien.  Lord.  Early  in  these  hearings  there  was  submitted  to  the 
'omraittee  a  table  prepared  on  a  distribution  of  funds  submitted  by 
the  bureau  chiefs  on  request  from  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  Finance. 
The  principal  purposes  of  that  analysis  were  to  show  how  much  of 
the  estimates  of  the  various  bureaus  and  activities  of  the  War 
Department  were  constants — that  is,  not  dependent  upon  the  size 
of  the  Army — and  how  much  were  variable — that  is,  dependent 
entirely  upon  the  strength  of  the  Army.  After  receiving  these  in- 
?=tructions  from  the  Seceretary  of  War  I  have  extended  that  table 
to  cover  a  reduction  to  an  Army  of  175,000  men,  reaching  the  con- 
clusion in  this  way,  that  175,000  is  practically  five-eighths  of  280,000, 
><)  that  there  would  be  a  reduction  of  three-eighths  on  each  of  the 
items  concerned. 

That  holds  true  with  the  exception  of  the  estimate  for  Pay  of  the 
Army.  In  submitting  the  estimate  for  Pay  of  the  Arm}^  for  an  Army 
of  280,000  men,  which  appears  in  the  Book  of  Estimates,  the  esti- 
mate for  Pay  of  the  Army  is  really  for  an  Army  of  252,000  men, 
^)ecause  a  10  per  cent  reduction  was  made  in  each  item  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  experience  has  shown  that  where  you  have  a  maximum  limit 
^t  there  is  always  a  failure  to  come  up  to  the  given  maximum,  and 
prior  experience  has  shown  that  we  can  safely,  under  those  condi- 
tions, make  an  estimate  of  90  per  cent  to  cover  all  needs.  If  the  com- 
mittee now  decide  that  the  average  enlisted  strength  for  the  year 
11^2*2  shall  be  175,000  and  not  in  excess  thereof,  that  10  per  cent 
would  not  be  applicable,  because  whereas  you  could  not  exceed 
2^0,000  to  get  your  average  of  280,000 ;  in  order  to  get  an  average  of 
175,000  it  would  be  possible  to  exceed  the  maximum,  and  probably 
that  would  be  the  result.  The  table  as  presented  shows  that  on  the 
basis  of  such  a  reduction  of  the  enlisted  strength  from  280,000  to 
175,000  there  would  be  in  the  variables  alone  a  reduction  of  $111,- 
•U2,863.    This  does  not  include  the  National  Guard. 

I  wish  to  call  attention,  as  I  did  in  submitting  the  original  table, 
that  it  seems  to  me  it  will  be  difficult  for  some  of  the  bureaus  to  justify 
the  amounts  included  as  constants  and  as  not  affected  by  the  size  of 
the  Army. 

Mr.  Anthokt.  Take  the  appropriation  for  "  Subsistence  of  the 
Army."'  Do  you  regard  that  as  a  constant  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  In  the  table  the  Quartermaster  General  has  figured 
^,687,000  of  his  estimate  as  constants,  and  $59,000,000  as  the  amount 
'lependent  upon  the  enlisted  strength. 
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This  table  may  be  informative  and  helpful  to  the  committee  as  a 
basis  of  study.  The  distribution  into  constants  and  variables  was 
made  bv  the  bureau  chiefs  themselves. 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  this  specific  appropriation  for  subsistence  of  the 
Army,  why  is  any  of  it  constant?  Do  you  keep  any  of  that  sub- 
sistence in  reserve  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  overhead  in  subsistence 
that  is  always  constant,  such  as  maintenance,  care,  and  preparatioiu 
subsistence  for  cadets,  scouts,  and  nurses. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  amount  we  appropriate  for  subsistence  is 
supposed  to  pay  for  the  actual  purchase  of  food  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  There  is  a  certain  amount  for  care  and  maintenance. 

Mr.  SissoN.  It  would  be  ne^ligrible  as  compared  to  the  total  amount 
carried  in  the  appropriation  ? 

(ien.  Lord.  The  people  who  are  most  familiar  with  it  have  made 
the  distrilmtion  into  constants  and  variables,  and  it  will  be  for  them 
to  justifv  to  the  committee  whether  the  amount  so  desi|jnated  is 
necessarily  a  constant. 

Mr.  Sij-^MP.  You  do  not  defend  anv  of  the  items — vou  just  submit 
them? 

(len.  Lord.  A  certain  amount  in  the  variable  column  we  will  acccj^t 
as  bein^  dependent  upon  the  enlisted  stren<rth  of  the  Army.  Whethor 
or  not  tlie  bureau  chiefs  will  be  able  to  justifv  what  thev  claim  to 
be  ccmstants  remains  to  be  demonstrated. 

Mr.  Cramtox.  Such  an  item  would  be  En<rineerin<r  Operations  in 
the  Field,  which  is  all  held  to  be  constant. 

(ren.  I^)RD.  The  Air  Service  is  a  <rootl  illustration.  You  will  fin«l 
that  tlie  Air  Service  carries  all  of  \t<  estimate  as  constant. 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  other  words,  if  we  reduce  the  size  of  the  Armv, 
thev  propose  to  maintain  the  Air  Service  at  its  maximum? 

den.  I^)RD.  Yes:  at  its  maximimi. 


TrKsDAY.  Janiary  4,  li>-Jl. 
STATEMENT  OF  HAJ.  JAMES  MacKAT. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Now,  (ien.  LonK  we  will  start  with  you.  TIi«* 
comes  most  inHnediately  under  your  supervision. 

(ien.  L</RD.  Maj.  MacKay,  of  the  Finan<*e  Department,  has  all  t»f 
the  details  in  connection  with  the  estimate  for  pay  of  the  Arinv 
for  lJ>*J.i,  and  will  be  |)re|mred  to  answer  any  (juestions. 

PAY   OF  <»FFU'KRS  aV  Till:    I  INF,   AND    sT  \FF. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  pay  of  oHicei-s  of  the  line  and  staff  of  ii.. 
Army  you  are  askin<r  for  J^l^.TSO.^.*)!.    This  is  based,  is  it  not,  uiv^m 
vour  ai)ilitv  to  secure  the  full  numl>er  of  otlicers  authorized  bv  ln^\ 
tlurin«r  the  next  fiscal  vear. 

(ien.  I^)RD.  Yes,  sir;  subject,  of  courst*,  always  to  the  10  per  <^M.t 
reiluction.  Even  if  we  jret  up  to  the  numln^r  there  are  always  s<>ni** 
ffoin^  out  and  cominjr  in,  so  that  we  figure  there  is  always  a  lark  of 
10  per  cent:  .m>  that  the  estimate  is  actually  for  IH)  j)er  cent  of  thi- 
authorized  strength. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  This  figure  of  $48,000,000  allows  for  that  10  per 
cent  leeway  ? 
Gen.  Lord.  Yes,  sir. 

NUMBER  OF  OFFICERS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  officers  are  there  now  in  the  Army? 

Maj.  MacKay.  Under  date  of  December  14  the  commissioned 
strength  was  13,985. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  includes  the  names  of  emergency  officers  that 
are  now  pendjng  before  the  Senate  for  confirmation — all  the  esti- 
mates in  the  Regular  service? 

Maj.  MacKay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  would  leave  approximately  3,000  new  officers 
to  be  appointed? 

Maj.  MacKay.  If  the  maximum  mimber  is  appointed. 

Mr.  Anthony.  So  that  if  the'maxinmm  number  of  officers  is  not 
appointed,  you  could  get  along  with  less  money? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Most  of  those  officers  will  be  in  the  grades  of  first 
and  second  lieutenant^,  will  they  not,  whose  places  are  not  filled  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  The  new  officers  who  come  in  will  be  in  the  lower 
grades. 

AVERAGE  PAY  OF  OFFICERS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Have  you  any  figures  which  will  show  the  average 
pay  of  an  officer  of  the  Army,  tne  average  of  all  grades? 

Maj.  MacKay.  The  average  of  all  grades,  including  the  temporary 
increase,  is  $3,065.06. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  long  does  the  temporary  increase  run  ? 

Maj.  MacKay.  It  runs  until  June  30, 1922. 

Mr.  Slemp.  In  1916  how  many  did  you  have  in  the  Army — what 
was  the  strength  of  the  Army  then  ? 

Maj.  MacIQy.  I  have  not  those  figures. 

Mr.  Slemp.  How  many  officers  did  you  have  in  1916  ?  Please  put 
into  the  record  the  size  of  the  Army  in  1916  and  the  number  of 
oiBcers  constituting  the  Army  then. 

Maj.  MacKay.  I  will  do  that. 

Mr.  Slemp.  I  just  want  that  for  comparison  with  your  situation 


now. 


STRENGTH  OF  THE  ABMY  IN   1916. 


The  actual  strength  of  the  entire  MiUtary  Establishment  on  June  30,  1916,  by 
branches  of  services,  is  shown  by  the  f oUowing  table : 


Braocfaes  of  service. 


9en«Tal  officers 

^faff  Corps  and  depart- 

in<mts 

Eneiuwrs 

^Valry 

fifMArtiUety 

'^•'in  Artillery  Corps 


Offi- 
cers. 

En- 
listed 
men. 

Total. 

24 

'  1,206 
228 
782 
257 
739 

«12,374 
1,826 

15,160 
5,627 

18,273 

24 

13,580 
2,a54 

15,942 
5,884 

19, 012 

Brandhes  of  service. 


Infantry , 

Miscellaneous. 


Total,  Regular  Army 
Philippine  Scouts 


Aggregate. 


Offi- 
cers. 


1,607 


4,843 
182 

6,025 


En- 
listed 
men. 


34,313 
9,440 


97,013 
5^603 


102,616 


'  Includes  154  first  lieutenants  of  the  Medical  Reserve  Corps. 
<  Includes  4,670  enlisted  men  of  the  Medical  Department. 


Total. 


35,920 
9,440 


101,856 
5,785 


107, 641 
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Mr.  Anthony.  Major,  the  number  of  officers  that  we  will  have  in 
the  service  in  the  next  fiscal  year  is  fixed  by  law? 

Maj.  MacKay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  no  matter  what  size  of  an  army  Congress 
fixes  by  the  appropriations,  the  number  of  officers  will  remain  con- 
stant ? 

Maj.  MacKay.  Unless  the  law  is  changed. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Unless  the  organization  law  is  changed. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Is  that  really  the  way  of  it  ? 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  my  opinion  it  is  correct  unless  it  should  be  the 
policy  of  the  next  administration  not  to  fill  all  the  vacancies  that 
exist. 

Mr.  Slemp.  That  is  the  point  I  was  getting  at  right  there.  Sup- 
pose that  this  committee  does  not  appropriate?  Suppose  this  com- 
mittee say,  "  We  will  appropriate  for  a  maximum  of  12,000  officers?  ** 

Maj.  MacKay.  A  deficiency  wouW  be  incurred. 

Mr.  Slemp.  You  would  have  to  rely  on  the  executive  departments 
in  sending  in  the  names? 

Maj.  MacKay.  Well,  of  course,  we  have  considerably  more  than 
that  number  now,  and  if  the  appropriation  was  made  for  onlv 
12000 

Mr.  Slemp.  I  just  used  12,000  as  an  illustration. 

Gen.  Lord.  You  must  bear  in  mind  always  that  this  estimate  nf 
$48,(X)0,000  is  only  90  per  cent  of  the  total  number  authorized.  We 
have  deducted  10  per  cent,  because  we  do  not  think  we  will  have  the 
full  authorized  strength  through  the  entire  year.  This  estimate  is 
not  for  the  17,717  officers,  but  is  for  15,945,  just  90  per  cent  of  the 
total,  because  there  are  always  people  goinp  out,  and  there  is  always 
a  lack,  a  failure  to  get  the  total.  That  condition  we  always  take  into 
account. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Do  I  understand  your  position  to  be  that  if  we  have 
175,000  enlisted  men  in  the  Armv,  or  150,000  enlisted  men  in  th«- 
Army,  or  125,000  enlisted  men  in  tne  Army,  under  either  one  of  those 
circumstances  you  will  have  16,000  and  so  many  officers? 

Maj.  MacKay.  Yes,  sir;  it  will  not  affect  the  number  of  officers 
in  the  service. 

Mr.  Slemp.  The  phraseology  of  the  law  is  such  that  that  is  th»» 
fact? 

Maj.  MacKay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Last  year,  (ieneral,  we  appropriated  $44),<)in»jii'" 
for  pay  of  officers  of  the  line  and  staff.    Is  that  correct  i 

>laj!  MacKay.  Yes;  that  is  ripjht. 

Mr.  Anthony.  So  that  this  supposed  increase  of  $8,7K0,()(K>  is  »!:.• 
almost  entirely  to  increase  in  the  number  of  officers  and  to  increa-*' 
in  the  pav? 

Maj.  ^tAcKAY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Slemp.  For  the  remaining  vacancies  in  the  Army,  from  thirt«*»i 
thousand  and  something:  up  to  seventeen  tliousand  and  somethinir*  i> 
it  your  thoup:ht  that  the  avera^  salar\'  or  wage  of  pay  would  U- 
$3,*0(H)  each  f 

Maj.  MacKay.  $3,055  each. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  that  the  actual  money  salary? 
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Maj.  MacKay.  The  actual  average  pay  of  an  officer,  including  the 
temporary  increase,  is  $3,055.06. 

Mr.  Slemp.  What  are  these  vacancies? 

Maj.  MacKay.  They  are  in  the  first  and  second  lieutenants. 

Mr.  SiiEMP.  What  would  that  average  be? 

Gen.  Lord.  It  would  be  less  than  the  average  pay  quoted. 

Maj.  MacKay.  The  pay  of  a  second  lieutenant  is  $2,120. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  the  pay  of  a  first  lieutenant  ? 

Maj.  MacKay.  $2,600. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Take  the  average  of  those  two. 

Mr.  Slemp.  About  $2,400. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Will  you  put  into  the  record  the  present  pay  table 
of  the  different  grades  of  officers  of  the  Army? 

Maj.  MacKay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  the  pay  of  enlisted  men— all  the  way  through. 

Gen.  Lord.  Here  is  a  new  pay  table. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  mean  just  pay  for  the  grades.  Are  there  any 
further  questions  on  that  item? 

Annual  pay  of  commissioned  officers  on  active  duty. 
(Base  pay,  act  May  ,11,  IQOS;  temporary  increase,  act  May  18, 1920.] 


Grade. 


'knenl  of  the  Annies  of  the  United  States 

<*neral 

Lieutenant  genera] 

Maj^r  gioienil 

Brflsftdier  general 

« '.lonel 

Art  May  18, 1920 

Total 

L#  it^nant  colonel 

A/T  May  18, 1920 

Total 

Kajar 

\n  May  18, 1920 a  . . . 

Total: 

'  VitaiiL 

At  May  18, 1920 

ToUl 

rp't  liratenant 

A'1  May  18, 192D 

ToUl 

>  -^'Od  liratenant 

A'l  May  18, 1930. 

Total 


Less 

than  5 

years 

swvice. 


$13,500 

10,000 

9,000 

8,000 

6,000 


4,000 
600 


4,600 


3,500 
600 


3,000 
840 


2,400 
720 


3,120 


2,000 
600 


2,600 


1,700 
420 


2,120 


Over 
5  years 
service. 


$13,500 

10,000 

9,000 

8,000 

6,000 


4,400 
600 


5,000 


3,850 
600 


4,100  4,450 


3,300 
840 


3,840  4,140 


2,640 
720 


Over 
10  years 
service. 


$13,500 

10,000 

9,000 

8,000 

6^000 


4,800 
600 


5,400 


Over 
15  years 
service. 


$13,500 

10,000 

9,000 

8,000 

6,000 


Over 
20  years 
service. 


5,000 
600 


5,600 


4,200 
600 


4,500 
600 


4,800  I    5,100 


3,600  I 
840  ! 


3,900 
840 


4,440     4,740 


2,880 
720 


3,120 
720 


3,360     3,600 


3,840 


2,200 
600 


2,800 


2,400 
600 


2,600 
600 


3,000  I   3,200 


1,870 
420 


2,290 


2,040 
420 


2,460 


2,210 
420 


2,630 


$13,500 

10,000 

9,000 

8,000 

6,000 


5,000 
600 


5,600 


4,500 
600 


5,100 


4,000 
840 


4,840 


3,360 
720 


4,080 


2,800 
600 


3,400 


2,380 
420 


2,800 
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Monthly  rates  of  pay  of  enlisted  men  under  act  of  June  4,  1920. 


Grade. 


First  grade— Master  sergeant. 


Third  grade— Slaflf  sergeant. 

Fourth  grade— Sergeant , 

Fifth  grade— Corpo^'al 

Sixth  grade— Privcltes,  first  class. 
With  rating  as  specialist- 
First  class , 

Second  class , 

Third  class , 

Fourth  class 

Fifth  class 

Sixth  class 

Seventh  grade— Private 

With  rating  as  §pedalist— 

First  class 

Second  class ; . . 

Third  class 

Fourth  class 

Fifth  class , 

Sixth  class 


Base  pay 
(actjfune 
4, 1920). 


174.00 


scoadgraie {?S5SISUt;:;:;:::: }  ».«. 


45.00 
45.00 
37.00 
35.00 


30.00 


Pay,  including  temporary  Increase  authorized  by 
the  act  of  May  18, 1920,  and  longevity  incrcav. 
These  rates  are  effective  fjrom  July  1, 1920,  to  June 
30, 1922. 


Less  than 

Overs 

5  years. 

years. 

188.80 

S9d.20 

63.60 

68.90 

54.00 

58.50 

54.00 

58.50 

44.40 

48.10 

35.00 

38.50 

60.00 

03.  SO 

55.00 

58.50 

oO.OO 

53.50 

47.00 

50.50 

43.00 

46.50 

38.00 

41.50 

30.00 

33.00 

55.00 

58.00 

50.00 

5:i.oo 

45.00 

4S.00 

42.00 

45.00 

jis.oo 

41.00 

33.00 

36.00 

1 

Over  10 
years. 


1103.60 

74.20 

63.00 
63.00 
51.80 
42.00 

67.00 
62.00 
57.00 
54.00 
50.00 
45.00 
36.00 

61.00 
56.00 
51.00 
48.00 
44.00 
39.00 


Over  IS 


1111.00 

79.50 

67.50 
67.50 
55.50 
45.50 

70.50 
65.50 
60.50 
57.30 
53.50 
4H.  .'lO 
39.00 

64.00 
59.00 
54.00 
51.00 
47.00 
42.00 


Over  20 
years. 


»11V4<) 

M  ^) 

72  III 
71  "> 

4y.(ii 

71  .»• 

rV4  '11 

hi   lit 

41*  »"rt 
t»7  'I' 

\>  » 


Additional  pay  per  month. 


Ca.^omate  elcn-trician $0 

Obsen'er,  first  class •—  9 

Plotter » 

Coxswain 9 

Chief  planter 7 

Chief  loader 7 

Observer,  .second  class 7 

Gun  commander 7 

OuM  pointer 7 

Expert  first-class  gunner,  F.  A 5 

Expert  rifleman 5 

Expert  military  telegrapher 5 

Sharpshooter 3 


First-class  gunner _.._.    $3 

First-class  military  telcp-apher " 

Marksman 

Second-class  gunner 

Military  telegrapher 

Medal  of  honor , 

Disiingulshed  .servi<*e  cros.s_. 

IMstinguiHlicd  service  medal 

i*^>r  each  bar  in  lieu  of  me«lal  <»f 
Imnor,  diHtinguish*^!  ser\!<f 
(•ros.s,  or  diHtinguished  ?<i*ni(v 
nuHlal 


NOTKS. 

1.  That  notliing  in  this  stH'tion  shall  operate  to  redutv  the  pay  whlrh 
enlisteil  man  Is  now  receiving  during  his  curn»nt  enlistment  and  while  h«»  ! . 
his  pres€»nt  grade,  nor  to  change  the  prt».sent  rate  of  jmy  of  any  oiilist«*<l  i 
now  on  the  retired  list.     (Sec.  4b,  act  appn»v«l  June  4,  191i().) 

2.  The  temiH»rary  allowance  of  rations  authorlziHl  by  s<»<*tion  Ti  and  the  tr.  • 
piU'tation  privih»ges  authorized  by  s<H»tion  12  of  the  siild  act  (approviMl  Ma>  ' 
1920)  shall  apply  only  to  enlistiNl  men  of  the  tirst  thrtn*  gra<U»s.     (Ibid. i 

H.  I'mler  su<*h  regulations  as  tlu*  S^sTctary  of  War  may  prescribe,  en;!"*!- 
men  of  the  sixth  and  si*venth  grades  may  be  rat<Ml  as  sinH-iallst.**  and  n-  ^ 
extra  pay  tlierefor  per  month  as  foll«»w>:   First  '-lass,  $2.");  «s4M*<>nd  *'l««-v  >-" 
third   clas.s,   .^15;   fourth   cla*«s.  $12:    fifth   clas.»».   Ij^S;   sixth   riass,   Si,      1 1»     * 
Vnder  dt'ilsion  of  the  (V»mpt roller  of  the  Treasury  dated  N«»vemlH»r  iTi,  1!0« 
li;i<  Imh'm  \uAi\  that  the  t»\tra  pay  allowi^l  for  ^^fMs-hilistM*  ratln'.:s  In  not  "  j  • 
within  the  nu»jinlng  of  the  saving  clau»4<»  In  station  4b  of  the  a<-t  of  June  4.  V.C 
but  Is  an  idlowaiuv  which  may  l>e  addeil  to  or  taken  away  from  rlthor  t\^*  . 
or  the  new  rates  of  pay. 

4.  (Hh^vrs  and  enlist***!  men  of  the  Army  shall  nN'iMve  an  ln<*n»ns«»  of  .%»  •• 
<*ent  of  their  p:»y  while  on  ilut.v   Kfiuirhr.;  t!i«»m  to  partb-lpnle  ni:uhirl> 
frf*<iU(>nil\  in  aerial  fiUhtv     (Ibid.) 
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PAY   OF   NATIONAL  GUARD   OFFICERS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Take  this  item  for  pay  of  officers  of  the  National 
Ouaid.  ^100.     That  is  simply  maintained  there  to  keep  it  alive. 

Maj.  MacKay.  To  keep  it  alive,  so  that  the  appropriation  will  be 
available  if  the  National  Guard  is  taken  into  the  Federal  service. 

^Ir.  Anthony.  From  what  fund  do  you  pay  officers  of  the  National 
Ouard  who  are  detailed  on  active  duty? 

Maj.  MacKay.  That  is  from  this  appropriation. 

Mr.  Anthony.  From  the  first  appropriation,  just  the  same  as 
rejrular  officers  of  the  Regular  Army? 

Maj.  MacKay.  Yes.  sir. 

PAY  OF  OFFICERS  OF  THE  RESERVE  CORPS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  pav  of  officers  of  the  Reserve  Corps  vou  are 
asking  for  $3,000,000  this  year  in  place  of  $2,750,000  that  you  had 
last  3'ear.  How  much  money  did  you  spend  last  year  for  that  pur- 
pose? 

Maj.  MacKay.  Very  little. 

Mr.  Anthony.  So  that  most  of  this  last  year's  appropriation  was 
unexpended  ? 

Maj.  MacKay.  Was  unexpended. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  you  used  it  for  some  other  purpose  ? 

Maj.  MacKay.  For  other  pay  purposes. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Pay  of  other  branches? 

Maj.  MacKay.  Yes,  sir. 

NUMBER  OF  RESERVTE  OFFICERS  ON  ACTIVE  DUTY. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Well,  how  many  officers  of  the  Reserve  Corps  does 
that  contemplate  placing  on  active  duty  under  this  item  of  $3,000,000  ? 

Maj.  MacKay.  Twenty-seven  thousand  to  be  employed  on  active 
<lnty  for  15  days. 

>lr.  Anthony.  You  have  a  number  of  officers  who  are  on  active 
duty  now.    How  are  they  paid  ? 

Vlaj.  MacKay.  They  are  paid  from  the  first  item.  The  basis  upon 
which  the  estimate  is  made  is  that  the  number  and  grades  of  reserve 
officers  to  be  employed  on  active  duty  throughout  the  year  will  be 
wjiial  to  the  number  of  vacancies  in  the  Regular  Army. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  it  proposed  to  keep  any  reserve  officers  on  active 
<luty  continuously  during  the  next  fiscal  year? 

llaj.  MacKay.  The  instructions  with  regard  to  the  preparation  of 
the  estimates  provided  that  the  vacancies  between  the  authorized 
J^rength  of  the  Regular  Army  and  the  actual  strength  of  the  Regular 
Army  should  be  filled  up  by  reserve  officers. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Say  that  the  Congress  should  decide  that  it  does 
not  want  to  authorize  any  reserve  officers  to  be  placed  on  continuous 
active  duty  during  the  next  fiscal  year,  you  could  still  use  that  even 
though  we  failed  to  make  the  appropriation  under  this  head,  could 
you  not?  You  say  you  pay  them  out  of  the  appropriation  for  the 
line  and  staff  of  the  Army  under  that  power. 

Gen.  LoKD.  Yes ;  that  could  be  done. 

27478—21 26 
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Mr,  Anthony.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  I  do  not  like  that  very 
general  authority,  that  is  given  there,  that  permits  you  to  pay  one 
item  out  of  the  unexpended  balance  of  the  other. 

Gen.  Lord.  This  has  been  so  from  time  immemorial.  This  is  merely 
a  method  of  showing  you  how  we  arrive  at  various  conclusions.  It 
would  be  very  awkward  if  we  could  not  make  such  transfers. 

If  each  of  the  items  under  "  Pay  of  the  Army  "  were  treated  as  a 
separate  appropriation  and  the  authority  to  use  them  interchange- 
ably were  taken  away  an  impossible  situation  would  be  created.  Take 
the  case  of  an  enlisted  man  serving  overseas,  who  is  entitled  to  service 
pay.  We  estimate  in  this  bill  for  the  amount  of  money  to  pay  the 
base  pay  of  enlisted  men;  in  another  item  appears  the  estimate  for 
longevity  pay  for  enlisted  men,  while  yet  another  item  carries  the 
foreign-service  pay  for  enlisted  men.  These  estimates  can  not  be 
otherwise  than  approximations,  so  that  if  the  interchangeability  of 
the  items  be  eliminated  we  might  face  the  necessity  before  the  close 
of  the  fiscal  year  of  only  paying  the  enlisted  men  a  portion  of  their 

pay- 

If  we  underestimated  the  base  pay,  we  could  then  pay  the  oversea 
man  his  longevity  and  foreign-service  pay,  or  vice  versa,  if  the  short- 
age occurred  in  some  other  of  the  three  factors  entering  into  his  pay. 

The  pay  and  pecuniary  allowances  of  the  Army  are  fixed  by  statute 
and  their  itemization  in  the  bill  is  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the 
estimated  amounts  which  will  be  required  under  each  item.  The 
amounts  payable  to  the  individual  oflScer  or  man  being  reflated  by 
statute,  it  would  require  a  vast  amount  of  bookkeeping,  without  any 
resultant  benefit,  if  each  of  these  items  were  made  a  separate  appro- 
priation. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  I  point  out  is,  (Jeneral,  say  that  we  decline 
to  make  any  appropriation  for  pav  of  officers  in  the  Reserve  C'orjx 
on  continuous  active  dutv,  vou  could  retain  them  on  active  dutv  aiul 
still  pay  them  from  other  items. 

(ien.  Lord.  But  the  law  provides  that  they  can  not  l>e  detailed  ft»r 
more  than  two  weeks  in  a  year  without  their  consent. 

Air.  Anthony.  But  there  would  be  some  that  would  like  to  U* 
detailed. 

(ten.  Lord.  It  would  seem  that  if  any  of  them  have  occupation^  <»f 
anv  importance  thev  would  not  care  to  be  detailed  for  a  year. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Tliere  are  hundreds  of  them  detailed  now. 

(len.  I^mn.  I  do  not  know  how  many,  but  I  think  very  few. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  would  be  glad  to  have  that  put  in  the  re<N»r«i. 
how  manv  reserve  officers  there  are  on  active  dutv. 

On  Deccmher  31,  101*0,  tlien*  were  lis  ntllct^rs  of  the  OfHivr?**  K«»^»rro  (\»r:- 
on  active  <luty   in  the  followin;:  jrnnles:  <'ol(>nf'ls.   7:   Ueutwuint   oulonel^   A 
majors,  2S;  rjiptahis,  43:  first  ll*»iitt'nants.  ;«:  stHvuid  Iit*ittt>nant»,  3. 

PAY  OF  WARIIANT  OKFK'KKS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  *^  Pay  of  warrant  officers'*  vou  ask  for  :^1.47**. 
(XH).  Last  year  you  had  $i,7^5,(MM).  Did  you  utilize  all  of  that  ar 
pronriation  last  year? 

MIX],  MacKay.  Xo,  sir:  the  appointments  to  the  ;rnide  of  warrm  i 
officers  have  just  l)een  matie. 

Air.  Anthony.  How  much  was  expended  last  year?  We  ha«l  if 
warrant  officers. 
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Gen,  Lord.  Only  the  mine-planter  service. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Have  you  appointed  warrant  officers  in  the  Regular 
senice  yet  ? 

Maj.  MacKay.  Yes,  sir.  The  number  appointed  up  to  January  ^ 
was  948,  and  the  remaining  vacancies  are  reserved  for  band  leaders, 
and  their  appointments  will  be  made  this  month. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Have  all  the  other  vacancies  in  the  grade  of  war- 
rant officers  been  filled,  then  ? 

Maj.  MacKay.  The  vacancies  will  be  filled. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Were  there  not  a  considerable  number  of  noncom- 
missioned ofl5cers  who  were  eligible  to  these  warrant  grades  who 
refused  the  grade  ? 

Maj.  MacKay.  I  understand  so. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Because,  I  believe,  of  the  failure  of  Congress  to 
make  the  pay  high  enough? 

Maj.  MacKay.  I  understand  that  there  were  quite  a  number. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  it  a  fact  that  there  are  noncommissioned  grades 
in  the  service  which  pay  more  than  the  warrant  officers  receive  ? 

Maj.  MacKay.  When  all  their  allowances  are  added  to  their  pay — 
that  is,  the  money  value  of  the  allowances  is  added  to  the  pay — they 
will  in  some  cases  be  in  receipt  of  more  money. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  wish  you  would  put  into  the  record,  Major,  be- 
cause there  probably  will  be  some  inquiry  about  that,  what  the  pay 
of  warrant  officers  is  at  the  present  time  and  what  noncommissioned 
officers  there  are  whose  pay  is  at  present  more  than  that  of  warrant 
officers. 

Maj.  MacKay.  All  right,  I  will  have  that  prepared  and  insert  it 
in  the  record. 

PAY  OF  warrant  OFFICERS  AND  MASTER   SERGEANTS. 

f'ompfiratit'^  monthly  pay  and  aUoiran<*es  of  ivnri'ant  officers  and  enHnted  men 

of  the  firnt  grade  (master  sergeants). 

C.LSE  A.— WHEN  ON  DUTY  WITHOUT  TROOPS  AND  ON  A  COMMUTATION  BASIS, 


Rase  pay 

ui<T<Win  pay  under  act  May  18, 1920 , 

Jf  »ximum  service  pay  (20  years) 

J^cRnmatatlon  of  quarters 

^flmmntation  of  heat  and  light 

Joram  service  increase  (maximum) 

nothliijj  (estimated) 

Uiindry  (estimated) 

Rations  (additional  under  act  May  18, 1920) 
t  oounatation  of  rations 


ToUL. 


Warrant 
officers. 


1110.00 


44.00 
24.00 
12.78 
15.40 


206.18 


Master 
sergeant. 


$74.  OO 
14.80 
29. 60 
15.00 

8.7» 
20.72 
12.00 

3.00 
15.90 
47.70 


241.50 


CASE  B.— WITH  DEPENDENTS,  ON  DUTY  IN  THE  FIELD. 


•^we  pav 

[wToasein  pav  under  act  May  18, 1920. . . 

wimum  service  pay  (20  years) 

CoDmutatlon  of  quarters 

^omrauuiion  of  heat  and  light 

l^'^m  service  increase  (maximum) 

'-Whinjf  (estimated) 

^laiiional  ration  under  act  May  18, 1920. 
^  3)ae  of  rations  (estimated) 


ToteL. 


$110.00 


44.00 
24.00 
12.78 
15.40 


206.18 


$74.00 
14.80 
29.60 
15.00 
8.78 
20.72 
12.00 
15.90 
30.00 

220.80 
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Comparative  vimilhlif  pay  and  alloicances  of  warrant  officers  and  cnJiHted  wen 

of  the  first  f/radc  (master  seryeants) — Continued, 

Case  C— WITHOUT  DEPEMDENT.-?.  ON  DUTY  IN  THE  FIELD.  OR  WITH  OEPENDENT^. 
WHEN  ON  DUTY  WHtCRli  PUBLIC  QUARTERS  ARE  FURNISHED. 


Base  pay 

Increase  in  pay  un  ier  act  of  May  IS,  11>20. 

Maximum  sorvice  p.iy  (20  ye  ir^) 

Foreign  service  increase  (niixlmum) 

Ad  (lit  ion  il  ration  unier  act  May  IS,  1920. 
Valu'?  of  rations  (e  u  imated ) . 


Warrant      M  filter 
officers,    serjjeant. 


$110.00  r4  00 

u.*« 


44.00  2"'.  60 

lo.  40  20  72 

i;. '"O 

:i(wn 


Cloth  in?  (estimated) , 12  oo 


Total im.AQ  197.02 

Cask  D.— RETIRED. 


Throe-fourths  bise  piy I      $H2.  .'iO         f.V.  .vt 

Thre  '-foirt hs  ni  iximiim  s-.t » ice  pay  ( 20  years ) :«.  00  2J  ;.'»^ 

Commutation  ciothin x,  ration :,  qii  irters," fu  •!,  an  i  Ji^ht I'l  r.'» 

'        -^         — — . — 

Total !      115  50  ^:t  **• 


Note. — In  aidition  to  the  pu'  an  I  al)ow«inces  shown  above,  all  dopenlents  of  en'i^ted  m<n  reoei%«*  ''•' 
family  allowances  unier  the  wir-ri>k  insurance  act,  whereas  dcpen  ients  of  warrant  oiIi(.vr>  do  not  ret»  i»* 
hose  allowances. 

KUAIBER  OF  WARRANT  OFFICERS  AUTHORIZED  BY  I^\W. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Of  course,  the  inequality  in  pay  could  only  U» 
corrected  by  legislation.  How  many  warrant  officers  did  we  au- 
thorize bv  law  ? 

Maj.  MacKay.  1,120,  in  addition  to  the  mine-planter  service.  One 
master,  one  first  mate,  one  second  mate,  one  chief  enjrineer,  on*» 
assistant  engineer,  is  authorized  for  each  mine  planter  in  the  st»rvi<v. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  the  total  number  appointed  to  date? 

Maj.  MacKay'.  There  are  19  mine  planters  in  the  service  an<l  they 
have  19  crews. 

Mr.  Anthony'.  What  is  the  total  number  of  warrant  officer^  tliat 
have  been  appointed  up  to  date  i 

Maj.  MacKay'.  948  other  warrant  officei*s  have  l)een  appointed, 
and  the  remaining  vacancies  are  reserved  for  band  leaders. 

Mr.  Anthony'.  What  was  the  previous  status  of  most  of  tln-^* 
who  have  been  appointed  warrant  officers  ? 

Maj.  MacKay.  They  were  enlist^Hl  men  who  held  emergency  com- 
missions during  the  war. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Were  thev  not  mostlv  old  rejrular  soldiers,  scdilit»r> 
or  noncommissioned  officers  ? 

(ien.  Lord.  It  is  understood  that  many  of  them  were. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  field  clerks  were  there  that  were  gi\*'n 
this  grade  of  warrant  officer? 

Maj.  MacKay.  Very  few;  probably  one  or  two. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Only  one  or  two? 

Maj.  MacKay.  Veiy  few.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  siatc  just  |4«»>* 
many  on  account  of  some  of  the  men  l)eing  eligible  for  api>ointni«*T.f 
lH)th  as  field  clerks  and  as  enli.sted  men. 
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Gen.  Lord.  Those  who  came  under  my  notice,  whom  I  knew,  pre- 
ferred to  remain  field  clerks,  thinking  that  preferable  to  an  appoint- 
ment as  warrant  officer  because  of  the  resulting  decrease  in  pay. 

AIR  SERVICE  PAY. 
INCBEASE  IN  OFFICEBS'  PAY. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  aviation  increase  you  are  asking  for  $2,140,120 
this  year.  Last  year  we  appropriated  $1,445,376.  What  is  the  reason 
for  that  increase  ? 

Maj.  MacKay.  The  present  estimate  was  based  on  figures  fur- 
nished by  the  chief  of  the  Air  Service  as  to  the  number  and  grades  of 
flying  officers  that  would  be  on  a  flying  status  in  1922. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  there  an  increase  in  the  number  of  officers  in  the 
Air  Service  for  the  coming  fiscal  year  over  the  number  that  were  in 
during  the  present  fiscal  year  ? 

Maj.  MacKay.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Anthony,  in  many  of  these 
items,  although  the  appropriation  was  for  a  certain  amount,  in  most 
cases  the  appropriation  was  insufficient  for  the  purpose.  In  fact, 
there  is  a  deficiency  bill  in  Congress  now  for  $40,000,000  for  1921. 

Mr.  Anthony.  There  was  a  deficiency  in  this  item  for  pay  of 
officers  in  the  Air  Service  ? 

Maj.  MacKay.  I  can  not  say  that  there  was  in  this  particular  item^ 
hut  $2,140,000  was  based  on  1,362  flying  officers. 

NUMBER     OF     FLYING     OFFICEBS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  flying  officers  were  there  a  year  ago?' 

Maj.  MacKay.  There  were  964  flying  officers  on  February  6, 19201 

Mr.  Anthony.  \^Tiat  is  the  rate  of  increase  that  is  given  to  avia- 
tion officers  ? 

Maj.  MacKay.  Fifty  per  cent  increase. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  every  ijian  that  qualifies  as  a  flyer? 

Maj.  MacKay.  For  every  man  while  on  duty  requiring  him  to 
participate  regularly  and  frequently  in  aerial  flights,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  reorganization  act. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Once  having  obtained  the  grade  of  flyer  does  he 
always  retain  that? 

Maj.  MacKay.  Only  when  he  actually  flies,  when  he  is  on  duty, 
requiring  regular  and  frequent  flights. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Have  you  any  cases  of  officers  having  got  this  in- 
crease, and  having  had  their  status  changed  and  having  oeen  dropped 
back  to  regular  pay? 

ilaj.  MacKay.  No  doubt  there  have  been  such. 

Mr.  Anthony.  There  has  not  been  any  considerable  number,  has; 
there? 

Maj.  MacKay.  That  I  do  not  know.  But  there  are  no  doubt  some 
of  them  in  that  status. 

Jlr.  Anthony.  Of  course  the  increase  was  intended  to  recompense 
all  officers  who  do  regular  and  continuous  fl3'ing.  The  idea  in  my 
mind  is  that  there  are  undoubtedly  a  number  of  officers  who  attain 
the  grade  of  flyer  and  then  afterwards  fly  casually  or  simply  for 
the  purpose  of  qualifying  for  the  extra  pay. 
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Gen.  Lord.  It  requires  monthly  service  in  each  case. 

Col.  Hickman.  Four  hours  in  the  air  each  month  is  required. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Four  hours  each  month? 

Col.  Hickman.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  that  is  the  requirement. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  the  only  increase  that  is  allowed,  that  50 
per  cent  for  flying? 

Maj.  MacKay.  Then  there  are  a  number  who  were  rated  as  mili- 
tary aviators.  Section  127-a  of  the  reorganization  act  provides 
that  75  per  cent  increase  shall  continue  to  be  paid  to  those. 

Mr.  Anthony,  Those  who  had  attained  the  grade  of  military 
aviators  ? 

Maj.  MacKL^y.  And  who  had  distinguished  themselves  in  battle, 
or  some  such  condition  as  that. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Did  you  say  that  this  increase  applied  to  something 
like  1,100  officers  ? 

Maj.  MacKay.  1,362. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  thought  we  authorized  1,200-some  officers  for 
the  air  service. 

Maj.  MacKay.  There  are  1,514  officers  authorized  for  the  Air 
Service,  90  per  cent  of  which  is  1,362.  Of  this  number  1,226  will  be 
flyers. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  do  not  mean  authorized,  but  only  1,200  in  the 
Air  Service. 

Mr.  Slemp.  This  is  equivalent  to  anyone  being  assigned  to  the 
Air  Service  ffetting  50  per  cent  increase? 

Maj.  MacKay,   x-es;  if  he  regularly  flies. 

Mr.  Slemp.  90  per  cent  of  them  are  included  in  the  50  per  cent 
grade  then? 

Maj.  MacKay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Is  it  true  that  90  per  cent  of  the  officers  who  go  into 
the  Air  Service  regularly  fly  ? 

Maj.  MacKay.  les;  the  law  requires  that  not  more  than  10  |>er 
-cent  of  the  officers  of  the  Air  Service  who  fail  to  qualify  as  a  pilot  or 
observer  shall  be  permitted  to  remain  ih  the  Air  Service. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  are  the  grades  of  these  flying  officers  that  are 
entitled  to  the  50  per  cent  certified  to  you?  How  often  is  their  status 
certified  to  ? 

Maj.  MacKay.  Orders  are  published  when  they  go  cm  a  flying 
status  and  when  they  return  from  a  flying  status. 

Mr.  Anthony.  li  a  man  goes  on  a  nj'ing  status  he  stays  on  the 
pay  roll  as  a  flyer? 

Maj.  MacKay.  And  he  continues  to  draw  that  increase  until  he  is 
relieved  from  that  flying  duty. 

Mr.  Anthony,  And  you  say  there  have  been  very  few  men  that 
have  l)een  relieved  of  the  flying  status  once  having  attained  it  f 

Maj.  MacKay.  I  said  that  there  was  np  doubt  but  what  some  ha«l 
been  relieved  from  the  flying  status.    The  number  I  do  not  know. 

Mr,  Cramton.  What  is  your  standard  for  regular  and  frequent 
flying,  as  you  call  it  ? 
*Maj.  MacKay.  That  is  laid  down  by  regulations* 

Mr.  Cramton.  What  are  the  regulations? 

Maj.  MacKay.  I  have  not  them  at  hand,  but  I  will  have  them  in- 
sertecl. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  We  should  have  gone  into  that  with  some  of  the 
aviators. 

Mr.  Cramton.  The  statement  was  made  when  we  had  them  that 
a  man  could  not  keep  in  tune  as  a  flyer  with  less  than  10  flights  a 
month.  Now,  do  you  suppose  the  regulations  require  as  many  as 
10  flights  a  month  ? 

Maj.  MacKay.  I  really  could  not  say. 

FLYING  REGULATIONS. 

Mr.  Cramton.  And  each  time  the  pay  roll  comes  to  you,  it  is  not 
required  that  a  certificate  be  made  tnat  certain  officers  that  month 
have  maintained  their  status  as  regular  and  frequent  flyers?  You 
just  siinply  continue  to  pay  them  the  50  per  cent  increase  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  We  have  the  officer's  certificate. 

Mr.  Cramton.  You  have  a  monthly  certificate  on  his  part  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cramton.  I  will  be  glad  if  you  will  put  in  the  record  the  regu- 
lations as  to  the  number  of  flights  per  month. 

Mr.  Anthony.  One  trouble  with  the  situation  is  that  undoubtedly 
some  officers  have  qualified  as  flyers  simpljr  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
the  50  per  cent  extra  pay,  not  with  the  idea  of  making  their  flying 
of  any  immediate  benefit  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Will  that  show  also  whether  those  flights  are  as 
pilots  or  as  observers  or  something  of  that  kind? 

Gen.  Lord.  Here  is  the  provision.  I  will  put  it  in  the  record  so 
you  may  have  it  for  your  information : 

Officers  and  enlisted  men  in  the  Army  shall  receive  an  increase  of  50  per  cent 
<>(  their  pay  while  on  duty  requiring  them  to  participate  regularly  and  fre- 
'i«t'nriy  ill  aerial  fliplits,  and  no  person  shall  receive  additional  pay  for  aviation 
duty  except  as  prescribed  in  this  section. 

IV.  Flying  status  of  officers  and  enlisted  men,  Air  Service. — ^The  following 
instructions  in  connection  with  the  flying  status  of  both  flying  and  nonflying 
Air  Service  officers  and  enlisted  me  and  of  officers  of  other  services  who  have 
been  detailed  or  attached  to  the  Air  Service  for  flight  duty  and  otherwise  are 
announced  for  the  information  and  guidance  of  all  concerned : 

FLYINO  OFFICERS. 

1.  The  act  of  Congi'ess  approved  June  4,  1920,  section  13a,  provides  that 
"Flying  units  shall  in  all  cases  be  commanded  by  flying  oflficers."  Only  those 
officers  who  shall  have  been  announced  in  orders  as  having  qualifled  as  airplane 
pilot,  airplane  observer,  airship  pilot,  or  balloon  observer  shall  be  con8:dered 
flying  officers  within  the  meaning  of  said  act.  All  other  officers  shall  be 
'tnwidered  nonflying  officers. 

2.  (a)  All  officers  who  on  June  4,  1920,  held  the  rating  military  aviator, 
jnnior  military  aviator,  or  reserve  military  aviator  shall  be  considered  as 
having  qualified  as  airplane  pilots  and  shall  be  announced  in  orders  as  having 
«»  qualified.  All  officers  who  on  June  4,  1920,  held  the  rating  of  military 
aeronaut,  junior  military  aeronaut,  or  balloon  observer  shall  be  considered  as 
having  qualified  as  balloon  observers  and  shall  be  announced  In  orders  as  having 
*^  qualified.  All  officers  who  on  June  4,  1920,  held  the  rating  of  observer  or 
airship  pilot  shall  be  requallfled  in  the  above  manner  as  airplane  observer 
or  airship  pilot,  as  the  case  may  be. 

(ft)  Except  as  prescribed  in  subparagraph  (a),  no  officer  shall  be  rated 
ncept  upon  the  completion  of  the  course  prescribed  by  the  Chief  of  Air  Service 
'n  aocnrdance  with  paragraph  1584^,  Army  Kegulatlons. 
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FLYINO   STATUS. 

3.  "Flying  status"  is  defliie<l  as  that  status  pi^culiai*  t(»  oflioers  who  hav** 
been  assigned  to  duty  "  requiring  them  to  participate  in  rej^ular  and  fre<iuent 
aerial  flights."  Fligjits  are  construed  to  he  flights  in  airplanes,  fret*  ballooiis. 
observation  balloons,  or  airships. 

4.  (a)  For  flights  in  heavier-than-air  craft  an  officer  is  construed  to  iiav»* 
actually  participated  in  regular  and  frtniuent  flights  during  any  i>eriod  in  which 
he  has  participated  in  aerial  flights  at  tlie  rate  of  H)  flights  per  month.  Ot^tvrs 
holding  a  rating  as  pilot  will  b^equired  to  i^ilot  an  airplane  during  these  spt»cifie<I 
flights,  except  when  incapacitated  for  the  performance  of  duty  as  pilot.  For 
flights  in  lighter-than-air  craft  a  minimum  ot  four  flights  of  a  t<»tal  duration 
of  at  least  four  hours  in  either  a  free  balloon,  an  observation  balloon.  <»r  an 
airship,  or  four  flights  of  at  least  four  hours  in  any  combination  of  tlie  thre<», 
is  construed  as  the  time  necessary  to  the  status  of  having  participate<l  in  regular 
and  frequent  flights  for  each  month. 

h.  In  order  that  a  proj^er  limit  may  be  established  in  ( onnection  wirh  re;rii- 
larity  of  flights,  it  is  c<mstrucd  that  an  officer  may  i)ioi>erly  certify  to  bis  \r.\r- 
ticipatinn  in  regular  and  frcHpient  aerial  flights  in  any  two  succee<ling  nuaiih- 
if  he  participates  in  twice  the  numb<»r  of  flights  in<licat4*<l  in  ib.e  forep»iiJ:r  s\:\^ 
paragrai)h  as  the  rate  refpiired  i)er  m<»ntli.    This  eoijstniction  will  !>e  made  tipi\ 
wbe?-e  Inclemency  of  weather  or  otlier  unavoidnble  causi»  pi  events  an   i»lh.-«  : 
from  making  the  required  number  of  flights  in  <»ne  month.     V,'hene\er  an  <»tl;<  %t 
is  preventiHl  from  flying  for  a  i>orti(»n  (»f  a  mtmth,  »hie  to  have  of  absrn<-e  or  of  lit  t 
cause  which  by  regulation  has  been  held  to  remove  an  jiHicer  from  flying  st:»i»'^, 
he  is  (»nly  entitled  to  flying  pay  for  the  balaiuv  of  the  month  i\Uvr  the  compb  tl<»ii 
of  a  sufficient  number  of  ffights  at  the  rate  above  indicat<»d. 

r».  ()ffi<-ers  sigrdng  the  certiflcate  nHiulnMl  when  (Maiming  pay  for  flying  d»;  ^ 
will  be  held  resiKinsible  tluit  the  participation  in  aerial  flights  eiMillUMl  to  sli:.! 
conform  to  the  riHiuli-i'ments  of  this  order. 

0.  (Vanmandlng  «)fticers  of  Air  Service  stations  and  units  m  ill  render  a  nn>nt»  !> 
report  diicx't  to  llie  Chief  of  Ail  Servii*e  showlnsr  the  names  of  n<»nffying  oiH#-»»r^ 
l)laced  on  flyinir  status,  the  time  renjaininir  on  that  .>»talMs.  the  enaracter  of  t|.. 
duty  which  ne<*essitated  the  assitrnment  lo  the  statns,  Miid  ?lie  auihorit\  !tj;jK'    « 
sui  h  as^iginnent. 

7.  Connnandlnir  offlct'rs  will  be  held  to  a  strict  and  coutinuini:  r«**«|H>nsn»ll  * 
that  in  no  case  is  the  status  of  an  officer  on  duty  at  their  stiinons  e<»;.trary  (o  t;  ,. 
spirit  or  letter  of  the  foregoing  instnu'tiors  and  that  the  ffyln;.  efficii-ney  of  th*    ■ 
lM»rsonnel  is  maintahietl  at  a  maxlnunn.    Monthly  rei)orts  will  be  rentienMl  to  ,!.  - 
Chief  ot  Air  Service.  ii»  which  all  iM»rsonn4»l  on  "  flying  status"  will  l»e  »*lio\\  n 

EM.ISTKI)   MKN. 

5.  Vialer    the    provisions   of    the   act    of   Congress   api^roNoil    .Tune    A.    W'^  * 
conunanding  officers  of  Air   Servire  activities  are  authorized    !o  nsMcii    •»»! 
enlisteil  men  to  duty,  reipdriuir  them  to  participate  in  reuular  and  frefpient  a**r  * 
flights  as  may,  in  their  dis(»retlon,  b^  considereil  niNevsjny  in  mnneetlon   \\    • 
The  ja'oiKT  operati<Mi  and  repair  of  ain'rafi  and  aircraft  a»'(M»ssories.    Tli**  v.  *t 
ber  of  enlisted  men  assigned  to  suiii  flying  duty  uill  U-  liutiUHl  to  ttiat  mini' • 
consistiMit  with  the  etflcient  c<»ndm»t  of  the  activity  eon<vrned.     The  Chtff    .  • 
Air  Servhv  will  announce  a  limit  as  to  tht*  maximum  number  of  uu»n   to    i.. 
plac(Ml  on  flying  status  at  the  various  Air  S**rvl<'e  activities  and  this  limit  v%  , 
not  be  exc<H'<le*l  e\<-**i>t  by  authority  from  hini. 

9.  KnIisliHl  men  phn-ed  on  flying  status  in  onler  to  Im»  eligible  to  draw  fl\  •••^ 
pay  naist  imrtif'lpate  in  aerial  flights  to  the  M«me  extent  as  re«|uin*<il  f«»r  ••  •, 
cers,  as  in<llcat(Nl  in  subparagrafdis  a  and  />.  purauraph  4. 

PAY  OF  OFKK'KRS  FOR  LEXc;TH  OV  SKRVICK. 

Mr.  AxTHoNY.  I  notioe  that  under  the  item  of  "A<l<litionjiI  pny  f«»r 
officers  for  lenjrth  of  service*'  voti  are  askinir  for  ^^l.tWMMHNJ.  I^t^^t 
year  %ve  ^ve  you  $.")„•) 70,000.  \Vhy  the  deeretise?  That  is  the  Kr>^i 
one  I  have  seen. 

Maj.  MacKay.  The  larpe  nunil>er  of  emerpenoy  officers  <xmiin^  iiit •  • 
the  service  will  have  less  st»rvice. 
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Mr.  AxTiioxY,  Thev  are  beij:iniiin*if  their  initial  service  with  tlie 
present  upx^ointment,  so  that  they  have  aceumulaletl  no  fo^^es,  as 
tliey  call  it  ? 

Alaj.  MacKay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  AxTnoNY.  What  is  the  idea,  Major,  of  combining  the  pay  for 
the  line  and  the  staiF?  We  used  to  carry  it  in  two  items.  Now  I  see 
you  want  to  carry  it  in  one  item. 

Maj.  MacKay.  The  law  provides  so  many  enlisted  men  in  certain 
irrades,  and  it  does  not  matter  whether  a  man  is  in  the  line  or  staff. 
If  he  is  an  enlisted  man  of  a  certain  grade  he  gets  the  pay  of  that 
jrrade  regardless  of  whether  he  is  in  the  line  or  staff. 

Mr.  Anthony.  So  you  could  consolidate  the  two. 

Maj.  MacKay.  Yes. 

PAY  OF  ENLISTED   MEN   OF  THE   LINE   AND   STAFF. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Last  year  you  asked  for  $78,000,000  for  the  pay  of 
enlisted  men  of  the  line  and  staff.  This  year  you  are  asking  for 
!fll8,391,000.    That  is  based  on  this  280,000  program,  less  10  per  cent? 

•^lai   ^xAcxvAY.  Y^es 

Gen.  Lord.  This  $82,000,000  is  based  on  the  175,000  men. 

Mr.  Anthony.  $118,000,000? 

Maj.  MacKay.  $118,000,000  is  for  90  per  cent  of  280,000  men. 

(len.  Lord.  This  $82,000,000,  the  amount  that  was  given  us  for  the 
pre>ent  fiscal  year  was  considerably  less  than  the  estimate. 

deficiency. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  were  given  $78,000,000. 

(len.  Lord.  We  asked  for  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  say  there  w^as  a  deficiency  there? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes;  there  is  a  deficiency.  The  amount  given  us  for 
p»y  of  the  Army  for  1921,  including  the  increase  made  in  the  pay- 
inrix^ase  bill,  was  approximately  $25,000,000  less  than  we  estimated 
that  we  needed. 

Mr.  Anthony.  One  of  the  principal  reasons  for  the  deficit  is  that 
the  Aiiny  has  been  recruited  beyond  the  number  that  Congress 
thought  the  Army  would  be  composed  of. 

(ien.  Lord.  The  total  supplementary  deficiency  estimate  for  pay  is 
^1.000,000,  of  which  approximately  $25,000,000  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  we  were  not  given  enough  to  provide  for  175,000  men. 

Mr.  Cramton.  But  you  were  given  $78,000,000,  and  your  estimate 
for  175,000  men  was  $82,000,000.  So  the  $78,000,000  was  approxi- 
mately suflScient  for  175,000  men  under  your  present  figures. 

Gen.  Lobd.  Yes;  it  was  short  by  the  difference  between  $82,000,000 
and  $78,000,000. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Well,  $4,000,000;  and  the  balance  of  whatever  de- 
ficit you  have  above  $4,000,000  will  be  due  to  the  excess. 

(len.  Lord.  No  ;  the  deficiency  was  made  all  through  the  pay.  The 
t(»tal  reduction  from  our  estimate  of  1921  was  more  than  $25,000,000. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Do  you  include  the  officers  in  other  branches  ? 

(fen.  Lord.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Anthont.  In  making  this  revised  estimate  for  the  pay  of 
175,000  men,  for  which  you  figure  it  will  take  $82,000,000,  do  you 
maintain  the  same  number  of  noncommissioned  officers  for  the  re- 
duced forces  that  you  have  for  the  larger  forces? 

Gen.  I^oRD.  No. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  cut  them  in  proportion? 

Gen.  Lord.  We  prorate  them. 

Mr.  Anthont.  In  each  of  the  enlisted  grades  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  In  each  of  the  enlisted  grades. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Now,  if  we  figure  on  a  basis  of  150,000  we  can  csLwy 
out  a  proportionate  reduction  of  this  figure  by  one-seventh  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  You  mean  of  the  enlisted  men? 

Mr.  Anthony.  Yes ;  if  we  should  reduce  the  number  from  175,000 
to  150,000,  that  would  be  cutting  it  down  one-seventh? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Let  me  see  if  I  follow  you.  You  have  $82,000,000  for 
175,000  men.    That  is  about  $500  each. 

Maj.  MacKay.  $504. 

Mr.  SiiEMP.  Per  man.  Then  when  vou  are  dealing  with  a  reduc- 
tion of  100,000  from  $118,000,000  which  gives  $36,000,000,  you  are 
estimating  on  the  basis  of  $360  per  man.  Of  course,  if  there  are  no 
outside  frills  on  this  thing,  you  ought  to  reduce  from  $118,00(),0<h) 
by  $50,000,000,  if  you  are  going  to  cut  that  down  by  100,000. 

Gen.  Lord.  That  does  not  follow.  "WTien  you  undertake  to  prorate 
a  reduction,  the  proper  way  is  according  to  grades.  One-seventh 
would  be  only  approximate. 

Mr.  Slemp.  General,  have  you  figured  what  the  average  pay  of  the 
enlisted  force  of  the  Army  is,  that  is,  of  different  grades  privates  anil 
noncommissioned  officers? 

Maj.  MacKat.  $486.65  a  year. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  that  the  average  pay? 

Maj.  MacKay.  That  is  the  average  pay  of  the  enlisted  personnel. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  your  figures  for  175,000  men  based  upon  that 
average  ? 

Maj.  MacKay.  A  proportionate  reduction. 

Mr.  Anthony.  To  $82,000,000. 

Mr.  Slemp.  The  point  I  do  not  see  is  where  you  reduce  it  fn»ra 
$118,000,000  down  to  $82,000,000,  vou  should  also  reduce  the  Amiv 
105,000. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Your  idea  is  that  they  have  come  down  in  prop^^r- 
tion? 

Col.  Smtth.  I  think  you  are  mistaken  in  reducing  that  10r>.tfci»^. 
The  Army  is  252,000, 

Mr.  Cramton,  It  is  on  the  basis  of  252,000? 

Col.  SMrrn.  Yes. 
• 

PAY  FOR  ENLISTED  MEN,  NATIONAL  GUARD. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  pay  for  enlisted  men.  National  (luanl,  $!*"■• 
That  is  a  nominal  item  i 

Maj.  MacKay.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  there  anv  enlisted  men  of  the  National  Gtiari 
now  on  active  duty  in  the  Regular  Army? 
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Gen.  Lord.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  contemplate  assigning  any  ?  Is  there  any 
authority  for  putting  an  enlisted  man  of  the  National  Guard  on 
active  duty  in  the  Begular  Army  until  he  is  called  out  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  I  thiiSs.  not.  He  must  be  called  into  the  Federal 
service. 

PAY  OF  ENUSTED  MEN,  ENLISTED  RESERVE  CX)RPS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  pay  of  enlisted  men  in  the  Enlisted  Reserve 
Corps. 

Col.  Hickman.  We  have  Maj.  Gurley  here,  who  is  one  of  the 
officers  called  into  the  General  Staff  under  the  bill,  who  is  working  on 
that.  It  would  perhaps  be  a  good  time  to  hear  what  is  going  on. 
He  is  one  of  the  licserve  Corps  officers. 

STATEMENT  OF  MAJ.  G.  P.  OITSIET. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  an  officer  of  the  National  Guard  ? 

Maj.  GuRLEY.  Yes,  sir;  of  the  Beserve  Corps. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Of  the  National  Guard  ? 

Maj.  Gurley.  No  ;  of  the  Beserve  Corps  only. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  assigned  to  active  duty  as  a  member  of  the 
General  Staff? 

Maj.  GuRLEY.  Under  section  39. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  have  charge  of  the  Reserve  Corps,  both  officers 
and  men;  your  work,  I  mean,  embraces  both? 

Maj.  Gurley.  Yes.  Just  let  me  explain  how  that  is  divided.  One 
committee  is  workin^on  the  regulations  of  the  Officers'  Beserve  Corps 
and  another  on  the  Enlisted  Reserve  Corps,  and  ours  embraces  both 
the  Enlisted  Reserve  Corps  and  Officers'  Reserve  Corps. 

ilr.  Anthony.  What  is  the  present  strength  of  the  Enlisted  Re- 
serve Corps? 

Maj.  GuRi-EY.  There  is  none.  There  was  no  appropriation  for  the 
Enlisted  Reserve  Corps  in  the  last  bill  except  a  nominal  sum,  and 
the  Enlisted  Reserve  Corps  was  entirely  discharged  when  the  Army, 
was  demobilized,  and  we  have  been  working,  well,  I  should  say,  since 
about  the  1st  of  September,  working  up  regulations  and  policies  for 
them.    So  at  the  present  time  there  is  no  Enlisted  Reserve  Corps. 

NUMBER   OF  MEN   IN   ENLISTED   RESERVE. 

Mr.  Anthony.  So  it  is  problematical  the  number  of  men  that  you 
will  have  in  the  enlisted  reserve? 

Maj.  Gurley.  If  the  chairman  will  see  just  a  minute  the  explana- 
tion of  what  the  general  plan  is  that  we  are  working  on,  I  think  I 
can  explain  how  the  Enlisted  Reserve  Corps  comes  in.  The  organ- 
ized reserves  will  be  initiated  by  the  assignment  of  the  reserve  offi- 
^'ers  that  we  have  at  present.  We  have  about  66,000  reserve  officers  at 
present,  and  we  have  so  far  worked  up  regulations  that  have  gone  out 
for  comment,  not  only  to  the  different  branches  of  the  department 
hut  to  the  reserve  officers  and  former  officers  throughout  the  country. 
We  have  gotten  the  returns  on  those,  and  we  are  practically  ready  to 
put  out  a  final  policy. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  You  propose  to  organize  skeleton  or<!:anizations^ 

Maj.  (tI'rley.  Yes.    These  will  be  called  skeleton  or<ranizations. 

]Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  propose  to  authorize  them  to  enlist  men 
for  these  organizations? 

Maj.OmLEY.  Yes.  The  enlisted  strength  will  he  only  thn  higl.er- 
grade  noncoms.  This  50,000  will  contemplate  i)erhaps  eight  non^'oiu- 
to  a  company,  and  those  will  be  organized  after  the  officers  have  been 
assigned  to  the  units  localized  around  the  country.  In  other  wonl^. 
we  try  to  reconstitute  the  old  National  Army  divisions  as  far  as 
possible. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  expect  to  secure  your  men  largely  from  the 
veterans  of  the  war? 

Maj.  Gurli:y.  That  is  it;  and  from  the  responses  we  have  ha»l 
throughout  the  country  we  feel  very  optimistic  that  the  enlist<vl 
strength  will  fill  up  immediately.  ( )ne  reason  for  holding  the  orgai.i- 
zation  down  to  the  low  figure,  say,  jmssibly  4  per  cent  or  some  <>  ptT 
cent  of  the  authorized  strength  for  a  company,  is,  first,  the  matter  of 
expense:  that  is,  we  can  train  a  few  exj)erienceil  men.  a  few  traiuel 
noncommissioned  officers,  more  eflfectively  than  we  c:in  train  a  InrL'* 
body  of  men. 

Mr.  Anthony.  But  what  is  the  i)roposed  pay  for  these  enli^ie  . 
men? 

Maj.  GrRLEY.  On  active  duty,  according  to  the  act,  the  same  pay  a- 
the  same  grade  in  the  Regular  Army. 

Mr.  Anthony.  If  thev  are  not  called  out  thev  net  nothing. 

■  •      •  %^  I 

Maj.  (tirley.  They  get  nothing  excei)t  on  active  status. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  propose  to  call  them  up  for  a  period  ••* 
training? 

Maj.  (turley.  The  law  says  that  15  daA^'  service  can  be  re<ju'i. 
of  all  officers  and  privates,  actual  hcrvice,  and  our  policy  will  Ik'  i- 
call  out  all  of  them  as  soon  as  pojssible  after  the  organization  1  ..- 
become  effective — that  is,  after  the  organizaticm  has  been  cry>talli/t'! 
Then  it  becomes  a  policy  of  training:  once  in  three  years  perhaps  tl  • 
general  plan  will  l)e  to  call  for  three  divisicms  in  a  corps  area,  .• 
after  the  organization  has  been  effected  we  would  hope  to  t  all  out  <•: 
division,  a  certain  division  oiu»  year  and  an<»ther  division  the  '.ex* 
year,  and  so  on,  so  that  each  division  wouM  l)e  called  nut  every  tb.*  » 
year. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  it  probable  that  you  will  have  any  consiilei 
organization  perfected  hy  this  summer  or  by  this  fall  i 

Maj.  (ttrlky.  At  the  present  outlook  we  will. 

Mr.  Anthony.  So  that  vou  fel»l  that  there  is  a  necessity  for  iJ.  ^ 
appropriation  i 

Maj,  Gi'RLKY.  We  feel  that  it  is  necessiiry  in  two  ways,  for  in  t'.- 
fii*st  place  if  we  are  to  have  the  reserve  it  is  nei-essary  to  get  t' • 
amount  in  order  to  make  an  effective  organization.     It  is  niHi»sc%;: 
to  give  them  this  training  in  order  to  keep  them  up  on  their  job.  i    ' 
more  than  that  it  is  nece.^^sary  to  have  the  approprintitm  availabit*  -^ 
we  can  recruit  these  men: 

Mr.  Anthony.  Major,  if  these  men  are  called  out  for  tniininif.  t^  | 
item  would  just  l)e  required  for  their  pay  t 

Maj.  (turley.  That  is  it. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Where  do  you  propose  to  gi»t  the  money  fiir  tl.» 
transportation,  sul)sistence,  etc.? 
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Maj.  (tI'RLey.  I  can  not  sa^'  as  to  \\\u\t  department  that  c(>nies 
under. 

(len.  Lord.  Transportation  and  subsistence  appropriation. 

Mr.  AxTHuNT.  It  is  included  in  the  ^^eneral  items  for  transpor- 
tation of  the  Army,  etc.  ? 

(ien.  Lord.  Yes.  sir. 

SIZE  OF  ENLISTED  KESEUVE,  RESERVE  OFFICERS'  TRAINING  CORPS. 

Mr.  Slemp.  How  manj^  men  did  you  say  it  would  involve? 

Maj.  GiRLEY.  This  appropriation  calls  for  50,000  men  for  15  days. 
That  would  not  mean  that  every  man  must  be  called  for  15  days. 
S()me  men  are  goinof  to  volunteer  for  lon«:er  periods  so  that  they  can 
l;e  ^QvA  to  school — jor  instance,  the  Infantry  School  at  Camp  Ben- 
ning,  or  some  such  school.  Selected  men  who  would  volunteer 
would  be  sent  to  such  schools.  But  you  see  it  is  essential  that  we 
have 

Mr.  Slemp.  What  would  be  the  maximum  length  of  time  that  you 
would  send  a  boy  to  school  under  this  provision? 

Maj.  GuRi^ET.  Well  that  depends  on  the  course  at  the  different 
-^•h(K>ls.  I  am  an  Infantry  officer  and  am  familiar  with  the  Benning 
School.  That  is  a  3  months'  course  offered  by  the  National  Guard 
and  we  plan  the  same  thing  for  the  Organized  l!nlisted  Reserve  Corps. 

ilr.  Slemp.  Then  it  would  be  possible  to  provide  3  months'  school 
for  16,000  men  ? 

Maj.  Gi'RLEY.  It  would  be  in  that  proportion.  The  number  would 
i»e  very  small  that  would  be  sent  to  the  special  schools.  For  instance, 
for  the  reserve  officers  at  Bemiing  the  committee  has  estimated  that 
-^0  a  year  would  be  all  that  could  be  sent  to  that  school.  That  is 
lihowt  li  per  cent  of  the  Infantry  officers. 

Mr.  Slemp.  The  general  purpose  of  Jhis  appropriation  would  not 
lie  to  prepare  men  to  become  officers  ? 

Maj.  GtJRLEY.  No;  to  keep  them  where  they  are. 

Mr.  Slemp.  More  to  keep  i-eserve  forces  of  enlisted  men. 

Maj.  GuRLEY.  That  is  it.  As  a  matter  of  training  a  man  becomes 
an  officer.  It  comes  up  in  the  aj)propriation  for  the  Reserve  Officers 
Training  Corps,  the  appropriations  in  the  citizens'  training  camps. 
The  imderlying  idea  of  this  is  that  w^e  have  these  trained  officers  and 
nwn  who  have  come  out  of  the  war  and  wdiose  services  can  be  had 
almost  for  the  asking,  and  it  is  to  enable  us  to  use  their  services,  to 
l-K^'P  them  abreast  of  the  military  developments,  and  to  kee])  up  their 
interest.  It  is  not  to  try  and  turn  out  these  enlisted  men  into  officers. 
It  is  to  enable  the  reserve  corps  or  the  organized  reserve  corps  to 
function. 

Mr.  Cramtok*.  Is  it  the  idea  that  eventually  this  reserve  corps  will 
develop  into  a  Federal  Army,  competing  with  the  National  Guard  ? 

Maj.  GuRLEY.  One  of  the  reasons  why  our  organization  provides 
for  a  skeletonized  division  is  to  avoid  any  competition  with  the 
National  Guard.  It  is  not  to  build  up  a  force  that  is  able  to  go  out 
and  operate  as  such.  It  is  simply  to  provide  the  officers  and  enlisted 
personnel  to  assimilate  the  untrained  men  that  will  come  in  in  time 
"t  war. 
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For  instance,  with  the  National  Army  division  they  had  from  the 
time  war  was  declared  about  a  month  tO'  select  candidates  for  the 
officers'  schools,  then  three  months  at  the  school,  and  then  the  same 
period  at  least  for  the  selection  of  the  noncommissioned  officers  f rota 
the  di'aft  men  and  the  development  of  those  noncommissioned  offi- 
cers, probably  somewhere  around  eight  months  from  the  time  war 
was  declared  to  get  the  noncommissioned  personnel  for  a  unit.  Now 
we  can  take  these  officers  who  are  experienced,  and  these  noncommis- 
sioned officers,  and  form  them  into  organizations,  give  them  an  op- 
portunity through  these  two  weeks'  training  to  function  and  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  combine  practice  and  minor  tactics.  We  wouhl 
have  all  that  done  away  with  and  we  would  have  the  framework  on 
which  the  mass  of  untrained  soldiers  can  be  completed.  The  num- 
ber, I  say,  to  whom  we  would  give  more  training  than  that  would  be 
very  limited. 

Mr.  Slemp.  You  are  talking  about  the  pay  of  enlisted  men.  Of 
course 

Maj.  GuRLEY.  Enlisted  reserve. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Not  officers,  but  enlisted  men. 

Maj.  GtTRLEY.  That  appropriation  for  officers  has  already  Ix^n 
discussed,  but  the  two  are  moi'e  or  less  tied  up. 

Mr.  Slemp.  You  are  drawing  on  your  old  enlisted  men  ? 

Maj.  GuRLEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  Slemp.  And  you  are  taking  the  officers  of  the  old  Army  aii«i 
putting  in  the  enlisted  men  ? 

Maj.  Gurley.  Here  is  the  idea.  When  we  speak  of  the  reserve 
organization — the  reserve  officers  and  the  reserve  enlisted  men  wh<> 
are  formed  into  these  organizations,  we  speak  of  them  colleetively, 
under  the  terms  of  the  act,  as  organized  reserve. 

Mr.  Slemp.  I  understand  that. 

Maj.  (turley.  And  the  two  together  will  be  trained. 

Mr.  Slemp.  I  understand  that. 

Maj.  Gurley.  In  field  exercises.  Of  course,  the  pay  for  the  offi'Vi-- 
for  that  period  comes  out  of  one  item,  and  of  the  men  out  of  another 

Mr.  Slemp.  Necessarily,  this  matter  is  of  a  temporary  nature. 

Maj.  (tURLEY.  Of  the  enlisted  Reser%'e  Corpse 

Mr.  Slemp.  Yes.  From  your  viewjwint,  the  appropriation  hen* 
for  enlisted  men  for  the  enlisted  Reserve  Corps  necessarily  must  U 
of  a  temporary  nature. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Of  a  problematic  nature. 

Mr.  Slemp.  For  the  reason  that  you  can  not  train  n  man  in  '.*• 
days  unless  he  has  had  military  experience. 

TRAINING  THE  RESERVE. 

Maj.  Gi-RLEY.  In  the  line.    In  the  special  branches  theiT  nre  ir  imj 
to  be  eligibles  for  the  Rest^rve  Corps  without  the  mihtnr>  tru  :>  »  : 
For  instance,  some  special  unit  like  a  shoe-repair  shop,  where  t*.-:- 
is  requii'ed  a  technical  qualification  rather  than  a  militiry  qunliM'  i 
tion.    Rut  the  enlisted  Reserve  Corps  will  l>e  made  up  fv-m  the  -^ » 
zens'  training  camp. 

Mr.  Si.EMr.  That  i>  what  I  want  to  get  at. 

Maj.  (  Jtrley.  I  thought  that  was  what  you  wanted.    When  a  v. » 
has  had  the  red  camp,  the  fii^st  one  of  a  series  of  canii>s.  he  is  ll.*: 
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eligible  for  the  Enlisted  Eeserve  Corps,  and  has  to  go  into  the  En- 
listed Beserve  Corps  if  he  wishes  to  take  at  some  time  some  other 
eamp. 

iir.  Slemp.  Then  that  two  weeks  will  be  of  some  use  to  him. 

Maj.  GuRLEY.  Yes;  the  two  weeks  is  to  be  devoted  almost  wholly 
to  organization  training,  the  training  of  the  individual  soldier,  be- 
cause we  will  have  the  volunteer  training  when  we  have  these  or- 
ganizations at  home  on  inactive  status  witnout  any  expense,  through 
lectui'es  and  demonstrations  and  through  various  means  that  they 
can  use  while  in  that  status  which  will  be  proper  training  so  that 
when  they  do  go  to  camp  the  two  weeks  will  be  taken  advantage  of 
fully. 

Mr.  Cramton.  What  opportunity  is  there  in  your  organization 
for  enlisting  men  skilled  in  a  certain  trade  or  occupation  that  is  not 
military  in  its  nature,  but  becomes  very  essential  in  case  of  emer- 
gency? 

Maj.  GuRLEY.  That  man  is  eligible  for  the  particular  branch  and 
particular  ffrade.  For  instance,  we  might  take  some  man  who  is  a 
professional  motor  repair  man  who  would  be  eligible  in  that  par- 
ticular service  as  sergeant. 

Mr.  Cramton.  The  only  way  that  he  can  be  listed  so  that  he 
could  be  called  out  in  case  of  an  emergency  would  be  to  "put  him 
into  this  Enlisted  Reserve  Corps  and  subject  to  call  for  15  days  a  year  ? 

Maj.  GuRLEY.  Yes.  The  Enlisted  Reserve  Corps  under  the  1916  act 
was  composed  of  technically  trained  men.  This  nas  the  same  feature 
with  regard  to  that  class  of  men  and  has  the  additional  arm  of  the 
combat  arm  which  requires  men  of  military  experience. 

Mr.  Slemp.  I  would  like  to  ask  one  more  question.  A  man  of 
certain  training  of  that  kind,  training  that  they  would  get  and 
would  necessarily  have  in  their  usual  occupation,  they  w^ould  not 
?et  equivalent  training  in  the  15  days,  would  they,  that  would  fit 
them  for  service,  and  would  you  not  be  liable,  in  requiring  15  days 
of  men  of  that  kind,  to  lose  the  most  desirable  men  that  might 
otherwise  be  entered  on  the  reserve  ? 

Maj.  GuRLEY.  Just  along  that  line,  the  different  branches  have 
(liflferent  plans  along  those  technical  lines,  and  it  is  very  likely  that 
in  the  case  of  a  man  of  that  type  that  he  would  not  be  called  out  for 
this  period  except  possibly  once  in  several  years  in  order  to  fit  into 
his  organization.  But  if  we  have  got  him  as  a  trained  mechanic, 
or  whatever  his  job  is,  he  is  fitted  for  that  job  without  any  further 
training,  and  he  would  not  be  required  to  take  it. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  that  all  under  this  item  ? 

Maj.  GrRLEY.  I  would  like,  Mr.  Anthony,  just  to  give  the  impres- 
i^ion  that  has  been  received,  and  read  into  the  record  a  letter  of  com- 
ment of  Col.  William  Barclay  Parsons,  of  New  York,  a  very  distin- 
^lished  civil  engineer,  who  is  one  of  the  reserve  officers  to  whom  we 
>iibmitted  a  part  of  this  plan.    He  says : 

I  have  received  copy  No.  53  of  the  Provisions  Regulations  of  the  Organized  Re- 
^•n>  and  have  studied  them  in  consultation  with  other  officers  on  whose  judg- 
luerit  I  can  rely. 

Wf*  are  aU  agreed  that  the  program  submitted  Is  excellent  and  provides  a 
'f'lntlation  on  whicli  there  is  every  hope  that  a  thoroughly  successful  Organized 
ktN^rve  can  be  built. 

The  war  showed  that  a  reasonably  satisfactory  soldier  can  be  constructed  out 
••f  average  American  material  in  a  comparatively  short  time,  but  that  something 
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v'.ni'h  more  is  needod  to  produce  a  satisfactory  officer.  The  scheme  of  th»* 
( h-LTiinized  Ueserve  ti.s  contained  in  this  docnmment  very  wisely  omits  for  tlie  inu- 
iiK^iit  any  atten)pt  to  train  privates,  but  concentrates  its  efforts  on  the  trainin-^ 
oi"  olli<'ers  and  the  liijsher  tirades  of  noncoujmissioned  officers.  Th's  plan  is  <»iie 
whicli  \vt  tlioroujrhly  approve. 

Then  he  suggests : 

The  first  of  such  suKj?estions  is  tLat  the  plan  be  put  into  oi)eratiou  at  as  early 
a  date  as  possible.  It  would  be  highly  desirable  that  the  leserve  should  coiisiM 
of  conmi  ssioned  and  nonconmiission  officers  who  had  experience  in  the  A.  K.  V. 
These  nien  are  I)ecominfj:  scattered;  the  younp  ones  are  marryinpr.  and  all  are 
renssumine:  or  assuming?  civil  responsibilities.  Immediately  uiK>n  demobilization 
a  lar^e  number  of  these  man  could  have  been  secured  for  service  in  the  reserve: 
as  time  jjoes  on  it  will  be  more  and  more  difficult  to  get  them. 

The  .second  sii./p-sti*  n  i>^  tl  at  th\'  cadre  sl\ould  at  least  (hirin;:  the  initi.d 
stajres  be  keiJt  as  small  as  possible'.  It  would  he  both  psycholo;rieally  :nj«i 
politically  wise  to  be  able  lo  report  the  Orjjanlzed  KestM'ves  as  fully  orcaidz^Nl 
even  If  the  orjranization  numl>ers  were  smal!,  rat]ier  than  t(»  report  a  la''-**' 
reserve  as  only  partially  orfranize<l.  Not  havinjr  before  me  the  new  t<Mbl«'x  nf 
(►r^aulzatlon  and  particularly  the  Knsineerinj?  Kejriment  which  I  uiider>*;.  -l 
will  be  considerably  modified  from  the  existing:  tables  of  organization,  I  :•» 
not  make  any  suggestions  as  to  what  the  cadre  should  be  exce[»t  that  It  siMmi.i 
be  kept  down  to  the  minimum  limit  that  would  furnish  a  skeleton  only  InrL'" 
enouprh  to  be  the  basis  for  mobilization;  that  is  to  say,  rejrimenlal,  battalion, 
and  company  commanders,  toj^ether  with  a  sufficient  number  of  regiment :il  :«:  •' 
battalion  staff  officers  and  of  lieutenants.  To  these,  of  course,  would  1m»  ad')»l 
a  number  of  noncommissioned  officers  to  fill  the  most  imi)ortant  [Mis-ts  in  tin*  U'd- 
mental,  battalion,  and  (omi)any  orpmlzation. 

The  Organized  Keserves,  whi(»h  inchules  both  the  Officers'  Res4T\«* 
Corps  ana  the  Enlisted  Reserve  Corps,  was  provided  for  as  a  coni- 
ponent  of  the  Army  of  the  Ignited  States  by  the  act  of  June  4,  H'-". 
The  development  of  the  Organized  Reserves  is  dependent  upon  ti.»' 
appropriations  for  pay  of  members  of  the  Officers'  Reserve  Cori*** 
and  the  Enlisted  Reserve  C()ri)s,  on  active  duty. 

The  policies  and  regulations  for  the  Organized  Reserves  have  bet!) 
worked  up  by  a  committee  of  the  (ieneral  StaiT,  ccmsisting  of  ou^ 
officer  of  the  Regular  Army  and  three  reserve  offi(*ers  designated  a.*- 
required  by  section  3a  of  the  act  of  June  4,  VJ\li),  Two  of  thes(»  re-»T\»' 
officers  also  hold  commi.ssions  in  the  National  (luanl.  A  draft  of  th*  -■ 
regulaticms  has  been  submitted  to  the  chiefs  of  the  various  bran*  i  •  - 
of  the  Army  and  to  prominent  re>erve  officers  in  <lifferent  part>  •»' 
the  country  for  comment. 

The  plan  olFered  meet.*^  with  ])ractically  unanimous  approval  :o 
the  regulations  will  be  submitted  for  final  approval  very  shortly. 

liriefly,  the  jKilicy  of  the  Organized  Reserves  is  the  developuh :  * 
of  organizations  in  skeletonized  form,  "cadres"  of  complete  oti:  <•: 
personnel  and  a  limited  number  of  necosary  noncommissionotl  offi^-t  r- 
and  specialists. 

These  cadres  can  be  exj)inuled   in  time  of  war  withtMit  tlu*  b**.;:. 
initial  delay  incident   to  the  deveh>pment  of  officers  and  non*^»:/ 
mis^ione<l  officers. 

The  advantages  of  a  skeletonized  form  for  these  organization^  ..• 

this  time  are : 

1.  Avoiding   any   hindrance   to   the   recruiting   of  the   Nati*.;..* 

Guard. 

2.  More  effective  training  that  can  Ik?  given  a  seKvted  |H*rsMmncl  • 
a  ti-aining  iH»riod  of  15  days. 

3.  Minimum  exix»nse  for  training. 
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It  is  contemplated  that  each  of  the  nine  corps  areas  will  have  three 
divisions  of  the  Organized  Reserves  with  corps  Army  and  special 
units  in  addition.  The  organizations  will  be  so  distributed  through 
the  country  as  to  permit  the  reconstitution  of  many  National  Army 
or^nizations  in  the  Organized  Reserves. 

The  training  of  the  Organized  Reserves  will  be  accomplished 
mainly  in  the?  periods  of  active  duty,  but  this  will  be  supplemented 
and  made  more  effective  by  voluntary  training  between  periods. 

Training  when  on  active  duty  will  be  either  individual  or  organi- 
zational. The  organization  training  will  be  in  the  field  and  will 
consist  of  practicsd  instruction,  minor  and  combined  tactics,  and  the 
development  of  and  fitting  together  of  organizations. 

Selected  officers  and  noncommissioned  officers  should  be  given  indi- 
vidual training  through  the  existing  special  and  general  service 
schools.  Attendance  at  these  schools  will  ordinarily  be  for  more 
than  15-day  periods  and  must,  therefore,  be  with  ther  consent  of  the 
officer  or  enlisted  man. 

At  present  there  are  approximately  66,000  Reserve  officers  com- 
missioned, but  no  enlisted  reservists.  The  organization  of  the  Orga- 
nized Reserves  will  be  initiated  by  the  assignment  of  these  officers  to 
units.  When  the  units  have  been  organized  with  this  officer  per- 
sonnel, recruitment  of  the  enlisted  men  will  be  made  by  each  unit. 
While  recruitment  as  a  whole  seems  large,  it  is  thus  decentralized 
so  that  it  is  in  reality  no  more  than  the  process  of  each  unit  recruit- 
ing its  small  nucleus  of  the  essential  grades  of  enlisted  men. 

In  view  of  the  large  number  of  units  that  will  be  formed  in  the 
Organized  Reserves,  an  estimated  strength  of  the  Enlisted  Reserve 
Corps  of  50,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1922  is  a  conservative  estimate. 
However,  it  will  be  impossible  to  recruit  the  Enlisted  Reserve  Corps 
as  outlined  unless  the  appropriations  have  first  been  made  to  assure 
that  the  training  activities  contemplated  will  actually  be  given. 

The  estimates  for  pay  o^  the  Enlisted  Reserve  Corps  and  Officers' 
Iveserve  Corps  are  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  total  estimates  for 
Army  pay,  1.418  per  cent  in  the  original  estimates  and  1.7407  per 
« ent  in  the  estimates  on  a  basis  of  175,000,  for  the  pay  of  Reserve 
officers,  0.563  per  cent  and  0.6906  per  cent  for  the  pay  of  enlisted 
roservifets.  The  Organized  Reserves  will  constitute  a  most  important 
factor  in  our  national  defense,  but  one  which  will  be  inexpensive  to 
nmintain. 

AVIATION  PAY  FOR  ENLISTED  MEN. 
IXCKEASE   IN   ITEM. 

Mr.  Anthony.  TRe  next  item  is  for  aviation  increase  for  enlisted 
tiien,  $893,376.  During  the  present  fiscal  year  you  received  $192,726. 
I>o  you  contemplate,  Major,  that  more  enlisted  men  of  the  Air 
S»rvice  will  qualify  as  flyers  ? 

Maj.  MacKay.   X  es,  sir.    The  estimated  number  is  3,200. 

NXTMBER  OF  ENLISTED  MEN  QUALIFIED  AS  FLYERS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  of  the  enlisted  men  in  the  Air  Service 
are  now  Qualified  as  flyers  ? 
Maj.  MacKay.  I  can  not  say  definitely. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  Will  you  put  that  into  the  record  ? 
Maj.  MacKay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Put  in  how  many  there  are  who  will  qualify  during 
the  coming  year. 

1.  Number  of  officers  qualified  as  flyers  as  of  Feb.  6.  1920 964 

2.  Number  of  officers  qualified  as  flyers  as  of  Jan.  1,  1921 682 

3.  Number  of  enlisted  men  qualified  as  flyers  as  of  Jan.  1, 1921 181 

4.  Number  of  enlisted  men  who  will  qualify  as  flyers,  in  addition  to  above, 

during  current  fiscal  year  (estimated) 125 

5.  Number  of  enlisted  men  on  fiying  status  this  date,  which  includes 

mechanics  as  well  as  those  under  instruction  as  flying  cadets 1, 062 

PAY  or  PHILIPPINE  SCOUTS. 

Pay  of  enlisted  men  of  the  Philippine  Scouts,  $1,276,388.  Last 
year  you  had  $1,076,430.    Why  the  increase? 

Maj.  MacKay.  The  rates  of  pay  have  been  slightly  changed.  At 
the  time  the  reorganization  act  went  into  effect  the  Philippine  Scouts 
were  regraded  along  the  lines  of  the  Regular  Army. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Tney  were  exactly  similar? 

Maj.  MacKay.  But  with  different  I'ates  of  pay. 

Mr.  Anthony.  They  have  always  had  different  rates  of  pay  ? 

Maj.  MacKay.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  still  have? 

Maj.  MacKay.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  do  the  enlisted  men  in  the  Philippine  Scouts 
get? 

Maj.  MacKay.  They  receive  pay  ran^ng  from  $33  to  $10  a  month. 

Mr.  Anthony,  The  highest  noncommissioned  officers  get  $33  ? 

Maj.  MacKay.  And  the  private  $10. 

Mr.  Anthony.  $10  gold? 

Maj.  MacK^ay.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  did  you  do,  increase  the  pay  for  the  enlisted 
men — I  mean  for  the  noncommissioned  officers  or  for  the  private: 
where  is  the  increase  ? 

Maj.  MacKay,  They  were  changed  slightly-  all  along  the  line.  The 
private  got  $10  formerly — that  is,  immediately  preceding  Julv  !• 
1920. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Well,  that  is  an  increase  of  only  a  quarter  of  a 
million  dollars. .  You  must  have  had  a  pretty  radical  increase  there. 
There  has  been  no  increase  in  the  total  number  of  men  ? 

Maj.  MacKay.  The  estimated  number  is  9,690. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  men  are  now  in  the  Scouts  ? 

Mr.  Slemp.  Something  like  6,000. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  propose  to  increase  the  number  of  Scouts 
up  to  the  maximum  i 

Maj.  MacKay.  That  9,690  covers  the  usual  10  per  cent  redaction, 
so  that  would  be  8,621. 

Mr.  Slemp,  I  found  out  the  other  day  it  was  something  like  over 
6,780  men. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  where  the  increase  comes  in. 

Mr.  Slemp.  In  case  the  Army  is  i-educed  to  175,000  men  you  have 
estimated  for  a  proportionate  rechiction  of  the  Philippine  Scouts! 
Do  you  think  that  would  be  advisable  i 
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Maj.  MacKay.  For  an  enlisted  strength  of  175,000  men  I  have 
estimated  for  6,055  Philippine  Scouts.  I  simply  applied  the  same 
percentage  of  reduction  to  tne  enlisted  men  in  the  Scouts  that  I  did  to 
the  rest  of  the  A^rmy. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  9,000  figure  you  read  is  the  maximum  au- 
thorized ? 

Maj.  MacKay.  The  law  authorizes  12,000.  The  Pi?esident  may 
enlist  12,000,  but  the  number  which  he  has  authorized  to  be  enlisted 
under  the  law  is  9,690,  "^ 

Mr.  Anthony.  But  it  has  always  been  less  as  eC  matter  of  admin- 
istration ? 

Maj.  MacKay.  Yes. 

Mr.  SiiEMP.  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  reduce  the  nimiber  of  Scouts 
proportionately. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  would  not  have  to  reduce  them  if  you  just  leave 
it  the  way  they  are. 

Mr.  Slemp.  What  I  mean  is  if  you  make  an  estimate  for  175,000 
as  affamst  280,000 

Maj.  MacKay.  That  will  provide  pay  for  6,055,  That  is  less,  of 
course,  than  the  present  number. 

LONOEvny  PAY  roR  enusted  men. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  ask  in  the  next  item  additional  pay  for  length 
of  service  to  enlisted  men.  You  ask  for  an  increase  from  $3,600,000 
to  $5,040,000.   What  is  the  argument  for  that? 

Maj.  MacKay.  Well,  the  per  capita  cost  for  service  pay  for  en- 
listed men  during  the  fiscal  year  1916  was  $32.52  a  year. 

-Mr.  Anthony.  For  length  of  service? 

Maj.  MacKay.  For  length  of  service.  The  increased  strength  for 
3to2  reduces  the  per  capita  cost  to  approximately  $20  per  man.  The 
law  has  also  been  changed  in  regard  to  additional  pay  for  length  of 
Service  in  that  they  now  receive  the  same  increase  that  is  allovod 
commissioned  officers.  They  formerly  received  additional  pay  for 
fach  enlistment  period. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Does  that  make  an  increase  in  money  for  the  men? 

Maj.  MacKay.  I  think  that  makes  a  little  increase.  They  never 
lo<«  credit  for  any  service  they  have  had.  They  can  go  out  and  stay 
&ui  for  any  number  of  yeai*s  and  the  service  remains  to  their  credit. 

BEEXLISTMENT  BONUS. 

Mr.  Si-EMP.  From  what  item  is  the  bonus  paid? 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  enlistment? 

ilaj.  AIacKay.  That  is  included  in  the  item,  "Pay  of  enlisted 
Den.-' 

Mr.  St£3£P.  Tbat  is  included  in  "  Pay  of  enlisted  men,"  item  No.  7. 

C)en.  LoKD.  In  the  $82,000,000. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  do  you  give  a  man  in  the  shape  of  bonus  for 
enlistment? 

Gen.  LoBD.  $90. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Does  every  man  who  reenlists  get  $90? 
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Maj.  MacKat.  When  he  enlists  or  reenlists  for  a  period  of  three 
years.  In  the  case  of  original  enlistments  the  payment  of  $90  is  not 
made  until  his  discharge,  so  that  we  only  need  m  the  next  fiscal  year 
funds  to  provide  the  $90  for  reenlistments. 

Mr.  Anthony.  When  he  reenlists  he  does  not  get  the  $90,  then  ? 

Maj.  MacKay.  When  he  reenlists  he  gets  it  immediately  on  reen- 
listment,  but. if  it  is  an  original  enlistment,  payment  is  deferred 
until  discharge. 

Mr.  Cramton.  And,  eventually,  when  his  enlistment  matures  he 
will  get  $180? 

Maj.  MacKay.  $90  for  the  first  and  $90  for  the  second;  yes. 

Mr.  Cra3iton.  $180  for  both. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is,  for  his  second  and  third  enlistments? 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  do  not  give  a  premium  to  a  man  for  hi^ 
first  enlistment? 

Maj.  MacKay.  For  all  enlistments  for  3  years. 

Mr.  Anthony.  He  gets  a  premium? 

Maj.  MacKay.  Yes;  for  reenlistment,  too. 

Mr.  Anthony.  When  was  that  plan  inaugurated? 

Maj.  MacKay.  June  4,  1920. 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  the  reorganization  act? 

Maj.  MacKay.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Considering  the  ease  witli  which  recruits  are  ob- 
tained, it  would  look  as  if  that  were  unnecessary. 

Mr.  Slemp.  a  man  who  is  enlisted  for  1  year  does  not  get  any 
bonus? 

Maj.  MacKay.  No. 

Mr.  Slemp.  WTiat  percentage  of  men  does  that  bonus  apply  to? 

Maj.  MacKay.  Sixty  per  cent,  it  is  estimated  enlist  for  3  years,  anil 
65  per  cent  of  them  are  original,  35  per  cent  l)eing  reenlistments. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Is  there  a  theory  that  a  man  entering  his  secon<l  en- 
listment is  more  valuable  than  during  his  first  enlistment  and  there- 
fore you  can  afford  to  give  a  man  more  for  a  second  enlistment  than 
you  could  for  the  first  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  It  is  always  considered  desirable  to  retain  experienn»t| 
men. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Of  course,  under  this  sj'stem  that  is  entirely  asi<le. 

Mr.  Slemp.  I  was  trving  to  run  this  down.  'What  part  of  that 
$82,000,000  is  l)onus  monev  f  I  figure  about  $6,500,000.    Is  that  right  f 

Maj.  MacKay.  $3,402,000.  It  is  estimated  that  there  will  U* 
37,800  reenlistments  at  $fK),  which  makes  a  total  of  $3,402,000.  Tlii» 
estimated  number  of  enlistments  is  180,000.  Of  this,  60  per  cent,  or 
108,000,  are  for  three  years,  65  per  cent  of  this  number  oeing  oripi- 
nals,  and  35  per  cent  reenlistments.  Thirty-five  per  cent  of  the 
108,(KX)  are  entitled  to  the  payment  of  $90  immediately. 

PAY  OP  RRTrRED  OFFICERS. 

Mr.  AxTHONY.  Pav  of  officers  on  the  retinnl  list.    You  are  jum|>in«r 
from  $3,994,000  to  $5,339,000  in  the  present  bill.    Have  you  any  :? 
creased  number  of  officers  on  the  retired  list  over  last  veaf? 
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Maj.  MacKay.  Yes,  sir;  the  list  is  constantly  increasing.  That 
provides  for  1,674  officers  on  the  retired  list,  169  warrant  officers  and 
five  warrant  officers  on  the  mine-planter  service. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Has  that  been  computed  absolutely? 

Maj.  MacKay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Anthony.  Or  are  you  calculating  on  an  increased  number  to 
ff>  on  the  retired  list  during  the  fiscal  year? 

Maj.  MacKay.  Those  were  figures  that  were  furnished  by  the  Ad- 
jutant General. 

NUMBER    ON    RETIRED    MST. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is,  is  this  the  actual  number 
that  is  now  on  the  retired  list  ? 

Maj.  MacKay.  That  I  could  not  say,  Mr.  Anthony.  The  informa- 
tion on  which  the  estimate  was  based  was  furnished  by  The  Adjutant 
General  of  the  Army.  Then  we  prepared  the  estimate  on  those 
figjires. 

Mr.  Anthony.  He  places  a  number  of  officers  in  class  B  with  an 
idea  that  they  would  go  on  the  retired  list.  There  is  no  certainty  that 
they  would  go  on  there. 

Maj.  MacKay.  They  have  probably  discounted  that. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Could  you  conveniently  put  in  some  information  as 
to  the  rank  held  by  those  officers  at  the  time  of  their  retirement  period 
from  the  active  service  and  their  age  at  retirement  ? 

Maj.  MacKay.  That  would  require  quite  a  compilation.  I  am 
afraid  I  could  not  have  it  done  in  time  to  have  it  inserted  in  the 
record. 

Mr.  Anthony.  It  would  be  1,674  individuals. 

Mr.  Cramton.  He  might  have  averages  that  would  be  satisfactory. 
I  do  not  want  to  ask  anything  that  is  too  much  work. 

Mr.  Anthony.  This  table  gives  a  good  deal  of  the  information  that 
Mr.  Cramton  asks  for.  The  only  question  in  my  mind  is  whether  the 
number  of  officers  of  different  grades  is  the  actual  number  of  officers 
on  the  retired  list,  or  is  it  the  estimated  number  that  will  be  on  the 
retired  list  July  1  ?  Can  you  ascertain  that  and  put  it  in  the  record 
with  the  table? 

Maj.  MacKay.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cramton.  There  is  a  feeling  in  some  quarters  that  there  is  some 
abuse  of  it.  I  do  not  want  to  ask  for  anything'  very  elaborate,  but 
I  would  like  something. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  think  the  House  will  want  it. 

Maj.  MacKay.  I  can  probably  make  something  up  from  the  monthly 
list  of  officers. 
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Mr.  Cramtox.  I  met  a  retired  officer  recently  that  will  live  lonjrvr 
than  I  will. 

RETIRED  OFFICERS  ON  ACTIVE  DUTY. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  next  item  is  for  increased  pay  of  retire<l  offiivt^ 
on  active  duty,  $i{*25,()00  last  vear,  and  vou  are  asking  now  U*t 
$369,040. 

Maj.  MacKay.  That  contemplates  the  placing  of  240  officers*  «»n 
active  duty. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Xow,  are  you  figuring  on  detailing  more  retin»'l 
officers  to  active  duty  during  the  next  fiscal  year  than  are  now  on 
active  duty? 

Maj.  MacKay.  The  estimated  number  to  be  detailed  on  active  dutv 
is  240. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  are  on  active  dutv  now,  retire<l  officers! 

(ren.  Lord.  Two  hundred  and  sixty-six. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Was  there  a  deficiency  in  this  item  thb  year! 

(ren.  Ix)RD.  I  think  not.     How  much  was  the  estimate? 

Maj.  MacKay.  $2*25,000. 
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Gen.  Lord.  There  must  have  been  a  deficiency.    With  266  retired 
officers  on  active  duty,  the  amount  allotted  must  have  been  overdrawn. 
Mr.  Anthony.  Will  you  put  that  in  the  record? 

Note. — It  is  estimated  that  there  will  be  a  deficiency  in  this  item  of  $208,500. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  pay  of  retired  enlisted  men. 

RETIRED   ENLISTED   MEN. 

Maj.  MacKay.  That  provides  for  5,002  estimated  enlisted  men. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  are  actually  on  the  retired  list  now  ? 

Maj.  MacKay.  Well,  I  will  find  out  if  that  is  the  actual  number 
now  on  the  retired  list. 

Mr.  Cramton.  What  are  the  conditions  under  which  an  enlisted 
man  retires? 

Maj.  MacKIay.  He  may  be  retired  after  30  years'  service  on  his 
own  request,  and  up  until  1912,  I  believe  it  was,  the  time  of  service 
in  the  I^hilippines  and  Cuba  counted  double  toward  the  retirement. 
That  was  abolished  in  1912. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Now,  you  have  $3,775,496  for  pay  of  retired  enlisted 
men,  increased  to  $4,180,167.    Is  that  the  normal  rate  of  increase? 

Maj.  MacKay.  That  is  a  normal  rate  of  increase. 

Mr.  SissoN.  How  long  have  you  been  paying  them  on  this  basis, 
liow  manv  years  ? 

Maj.  MacKay.  I  do  not  quite  understand  your  question. 

Mr.  SissoN.  For  instance,  the  pay  of  retired  men,  how  long  have 
you  been  paying  them  on  the  same  basis — ^the  same  pay  that  they  are 
now  getting  ? 

Maj.  MAcKAY.May  11, 1908. 

Mr.  SissoN.  This  "is  an  abnormal  increase,  is  it  not?  Because  in 
1908  it  amounted  to  $2,765,000. 

Maj.  MacKay.  That  was  the  appropriation  last  year. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  know  it  was;  and  then  it  jumps  nearly  half  a  mil- 
lion dollars  in  one  year.  Has  it  been  increasing  that  rapidly  each 
year — ^about  half  a  million  ? 

Maj.  MacKay.  I  am  afraid  that  the  amount  appropriated  was 
insufficient  last  year.    That  is  part  of  the  deficiency. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Will  you  put  in  the  record  a  statement  as  to 
whether  there  was  a  deficiency  on  that  item  last  year? 

Maj.  MacKay.  Yes,  sir. 

NoTE.—The  estimated  deficiency  for  1921  Is  $297,649. 

RETIRED  ENLISTED  MEN  ON  ACTIVE  DUTY. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  pay  and  allowances  of  retired  enlisted  men 
on  active  duty  I  see  you  are  asking  for  $6,000  less. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Does  the  record  show  the  number  of  enlisted  men  on 
the  retired  list  ? 

Maj.  MacKay.  Yes,  sir;  it  will. 

Mr.  S186ON.  Have  you  answered  it  for  the  record  ? 

Maj.  MacKay.  I  will. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Will  you  put  in  the  record  this  analysis  of  the 
number  of  enlisted  men  on  the  retired  list,  and  the  same  in  regard  to 
the  officers? 
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Maj.  MacKay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  be  sure  to  find  out  if  this  is  an  estimated  nuxn- 
ber  or  the  actual  number. 
Maj.  MacKay.  Yes,  sir. 

Statement  shotcin^  number  and  grades  of  enlisted  men  on  the  retired  list  on 

Jan.  5,  1920. 


Orade. 


Sergeant  maior 

Sergeant  major,  senior  grade. 
Coast  Artillery 

Quartermaster  sergeant, 
Quartermaster  Corps,  sen- 
ior grade 

Kaster  signal  electrician 

Master  electrician 

Band  leader, chief  musician. . 

Kaster  engineer,  senior  grade. 

Engineer 

Master  eiudneer ,  junior  giade . 

Sereeant  .first  class,  Ordnance. 

Ordnance  sergeant 

Quartermaster  sergeant, 
QuartM'master  Corps 

Post  quartermaster  sergeant. . 

Post  commissary  sergeant 

Master  gunner 

Master  hospital  sergeant 

Hospital  sergeant 

Sergeant,  first  class,  Medical 
Department  and  Hospital 
Corps 

Hospital  steward 

First  sergeant ,  Signal  Corns. . . 

Electrician  sergeant,  ftrst 
class 

Second-class  sergeant 

Sergeant,  first  class.  Engi- 
neers  

Regimental  supply  sergeant 
and  quartermaster  sergeant . 

Sergeant,  first  class,  Quaiter- 
master  Corps 

Regimental  commissary  ser- 
geant  

Squadron  sergeant  ma|or 

Battalion  sergeant  roalor ,  line . 

Battalion  sergeant  major,  En- 
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Battalion  quartermaster  ser- 
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Sergeant   bugler   and 
trumpeter 

Fireman 

Sergeant,  line,  mess,  supply, 
and  stable 

Sergeant,  Quartermaster  Corps 

Sergeant,  Ordnance 

Sergeant,  band,  and   musi- 
cian, first  class 

Sergeant .  Signal  Corps 

Sergeant,  mess,  supply,  and 
stable.  Engineers 

Sergeant,    Medical    Depart- 
ment and  Hospital  Corps. . 

Corporal,  line 

Corporal,  ordnance 

Cx>rporal,    band,    musician, 
second  class 

Corporal,  Signal  Corps 

Corporal,  Kntrineers 

Corporal,    Medical    Depart- 
ment and  Hospital  Corps. . 

C-orporal,  Quart  ermasterCoryMi 

Cook 

Acting  cook 

First  class  private 

Private,  hand  and  musician, 
third  class 

Private,  Medical  Department 
and  Hospital  Corps 

Private,  line 

Sergeant,  A.  L.  M.  A 

General  service  clerk 

Saddler,  sergeant.  Ca^'alry 

Mechanic.  Coast  Artillery 

Artificer 

Saddler,  Cavalry 

Iluacian,  first  class,  Military 
Academy 

Mwlcian 

Borseshoer 

Farrier 

Master  sergeant 

Technical  sergeant 

First  sergeant,  second  grade, . 

Stafl  sergeant .  third  grade 

Sergeant,  fourth  grade 

Private,  flnt  class,  sixth  grade . 
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Mr.  Cramton.  As  I  understand  it,  there  is  no  provision  for  the 
retirement  of  enliste^  men  except  on  30  years'  service  ? 

Maj.  MacKat.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  ri^ht 

Mr.  AxTHON Y.  And  for  disability ! 

Maj.  MacKay.  He  is  discharged  on  account  of  disability. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Then  his  paj  would  be  a  pension  ? 

Maj.  I^IacKay.  Yes;  a  pension. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  retired  enlisted  men  are  now  on  active 
duty! 
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Maj.  MacKat.  I  will  find  that  out  and  ins<^rt  it  in  the  record.  I 
do  not  know  just  now. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Can  you  tell  us  how  many  are  now  on  active  duty 
and  how  many  It  is  proposed  to  have? 

Maj.  MacKay.  It  is  proposed  to  have  116  during  the  year  on 
active  duty. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  class  of  work  do  these  men  do  ? 

Maj.  MacKay.  They  are  on  college  duty,  on  duty  with  the  National 
Guard,  recruiting,  ana  duties  of  that  nature. 

RETIRED   PHILIPPINE   SCOUT   OFFICERS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  pay  of  retired  Philippine  Scout  ofEceri^  you 
ask  an  increase  of  $14,000. 

Maj.  MacKay.  That  amount  is  to  provide  for  the  retired  pay  of 
l'>4  Philippine  Scout  officers  at  the  statutory  rate. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  asking  for  an  increase  of  $14,000  ? 

Maj.  ]V1acKay.  That  additional  amount  is  made  necessary  by  the 
number  who  have  been  placed  on  the  retired  list  during  the  past  year. 

Mr.  Axthony.  When  a  Philippine  Scout  officer  is  retired  now,  he 
retires  on  the  pay  of  the  grade  of  a  second  lieutenant,  does  he  not  ? 

Maj.  MacKay.  Those  retired  prior  to  June  4, 1920,  were  retired  on 
that  basis,  but  thereafter  they  become  a  part  of  the  Regular  Army. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Has  there  been  any  considerable  number  of  them 
since  June  4, 1920,  retired? 

Maj.  MacKay.  Not  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  guess  there  have  been,  have  there  not  ? 

Maj.  MacKay.  There  may  have  been. 

Mr.  Anthony.  It  was  intended  that  they  should  all  undergo  an 
examination  to  determine  their  fitness  for  appointment  as  officers  in 
the  Regular  Army.  I  wish  you  would  look  it  up  and  put  it  in  the 
record,  and  state  now  many  Philippine  Scout  officers  were  on  active 
duty  June  4, 1920,  how  many  are  now  on  active  duty,  how  many  were 
commissioned  in  the  Regular  Army,  how  many  nave  been  placed 
on  the  retired  list,  and  how  many  have  been  discharged. 

Maj.  MacKay.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  do  that. 

Status  of  Philippine  Scout  offlcera. 

Number  of  Philippine  Scout  officers  on  active  duty  on  June  4,  1920 224 

XuniJ)er  on  active  duty  Jan.  4,  1921 142 

Number  commissioned  in  Regular  Army  since  June  4,  1920 62 

Number  retired  since  June  4,  1920 6 

Number  discharged  since  June  4,  1920 3 

Resigrned  since  June  4,  1920 9 

Dismissed  since  June  4,  1920 1 

Died  since  June  4,  1920 1 

RETIRED  PAY  CLERKS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  pay  of  retired  pay  clerks. 

Maj.  MacKay.  That  provides  for  nine  pay  clerks,  one  ordnance 
and  purchase  clerk  at  the  Military  Academy,  one  superintendent  of 
the  cadets'  store  at  the  Military  Academy. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  nearly  $2,000  less  than  last  year.  I  suppose 
that  some  of  these  men  have  died. 

Maj.  MacKay.  Yes,  sir;  some  of  them  have  died.  They  have  been 
flying  off  and  eventually  will  disappear. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  Eventually  that  item  will  not  be  carried  in  the 
bill? 

Maj.  MacKay.  Eventually  it  will  disappear. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Was  that  provided  for  by  law  ? 

Maj.  MacKay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  grade  of  pav  clerk  has  been  abolished,  has  it 
not? 

Maj.  MacKay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  So  that  there  will  be  no  more  hereafter. 
•    Maj.  MacKay.  No,  sir. 

. 

RETIRED  VETERINARIANS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  pay  of  retired  veterinarians,  $3,000. 

Maj.  MacKay.  That  provides  for  the  pay  of  two  retired  veteri- 
narians who  are  now  carried  on  the  retired  list. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Those  were  veterinary  officers  with  conmiissioned 
grades  ? 

Maj.  MacKay.  They  were  retired  under  the  act  of  March  3.  1911, 
with  the  pay  of  a  second  lieutenant. 

Mr.  Anthony.  If  a  veterinary  officer  is  an  officer  of  the  Army  the 
same  as  a  medical  officer,  why  is  it  necessary  to  carry  him  in  a  separate 
item? 

Maj.  MacKat.  These  were  not  commissioned  officers. 

Mr.  Anthony.  At  the  time  of  their  retirement? 

Maj.  MacKay.  At  the  time  of  their  retirement  they  were  veteri- 
narians. 

Mr.  Anthony.  They  were  placed  on  the  retired  list  by  legislation  \ 

Maj.  MacKay.  Yes;  by  legislation. 

Mr.  Anthony.  So  that  any  veterinary  officers  who  are  retired  now 
would  be  retired  as  commissioned  officers? 

Maj.  MacKay.  They  are  Regular  officers  now,  but  these  men  worei 
not  commissioned  ofl^ers  at  the  time  of  their  retirement. 

OFFICE  OF  chief  OF  STAFF — CLERKS,  MSSSEN0ER8,  AND  UIBORERS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  clerks,  messengers^  and  laborers  in  the  office  of 
the  Chief  of  Staff  you  are  asking  for  an  increase  in  number  in  nearlrl 
every  grade. 

Gen.  Lord.  Mr.  Chairman,  Col.  Hickman,  of  the  office  of  the  Cliiefl 
of  Staff,  will  give  you  that  information. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Are  these  men  stationed  in  Washington  ? 

Col.  Hickman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Whv  are  they  not  carried  in  the  legislative  bill  \ 

Col.  Hickman.  \  supoose  vou  gentlemen  know  that  we  have  e\- 

{plained  these  items  to  Mr.  W  ood.    Why  they  are  not  carried  in  th^ 
egislative  bill  I  can  not  answer,  except  that  they  have  always  beffii 
carried  and  provided  for  in  the  Army  oill. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  am  on  that  subcommittee  as  well  as  on  this  subcom  { 
mittee. 

Mr.  Akthont.  The  idea  is  that  they  have  always  been  oonsideivi 
as  a  part  of  the  Military  Establishment  t 

Col.  Hickman.  Yes ;  and  not  as  employees  of  a  bnreaiL  That  hu 
been  the  deciding  factor  heretofore. 
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Mr.  S188OK.  My  idea  is  that  they  have  been  carried  as  a  part  of  the 
Military  Establishment,  but  it  makes  it  very  difficult  for  this  com- 
mittee to  determine  just  how  much  civil  establishment  you  have. 

Mr.  Anthony,  If  the  Chief  of  Staflf  should  change  the  location 
of  his  office,  this  force  would  go  with  him? 

Col.  Hickman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  is  the  office  of  the  Cliief  of  Staff  fixed  in 
Washington  by  law  ? 

CoL  Hickman.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  It  can  be  moved  to  another  place,  can  it  not? 

Col.  Hickman.  Oh,  yes;  it  can. 

ilr.  Anthony.  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  these  em- 
ployees ai-e  considered  as  a  part  of  the  Military  Establishment. 

Maj.  MacEIay.  We  have  a  number  of  interesting  situations  coming 
up  now  in  connection  with  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  Infantry  and  the 
office  of  the  Chief  of  Cavalry,  Field  Artillery,  and  the  new  services 
created  by  the  act  of  June  4, 1920. 

Mr.  S188ON.  It  keeps  us  constantly  in  confusion  as  to  the  amount 
of  money  that  is  paid  in  the  city  oi  Washington  for  clerical  assist- 
ance for  the  Army  Establishment  when  you  carry  these  items  in  dif- 
ferent bills.  I  agree  with  the  chairman  of  this  subcommittee  that  we 
ou^ht  to  rearrange  these  appropriations  so  that  men  carried  like 
these  men  are  could  be  carried  with  the  other  clerical  forces  of  the 
Army  when  the  offices  are  in  the  same  localitj\  I  suppose  the  office 
of  the  Chief  of  Staff  will  remain  where  it  is  now. 

Col.  Hickman.  It  is  likely  to  remain  there.  I  have  a  statement 
that  I  could  read  very  rapidly.  It  is  the  same  statement  I  gave  to 
Mr.  Wood.  It  is  not  a  very  long  statement.  I  believe  I  could  save 
time  by  reading  it  and  then  answer  questions. 

Mr.  Anthony.  All  right. 

Col.  Hickman  (reading) : 

Mr.  Cliainnan.  the  Chief  of  Staff  is  the  immediate  adviser  of  the  Secretary  of 
War  rm  all  matters  relating  to  the  Military  Establishment,  and  is  charged  by 
the  Secretarj'  of  War  with  the  planning,  development,  and  execution  of  the 
Army  program. 

By  virtue  of  that  position  and  by  authority  of  and  In  the  name  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  War,  he  issues  such  orders  as  ^vlll  insure  that  the  policies  of  the  War 
Department  are  harmoniously  executed  by  the  several  corps,  bureaus,  and  other 
agencies  of  the  Military  Establishment,  and  that  the  Army  program  is  carried 
out  f^peedily  and  efficiently. 

In  order  that  he  may  perform  the  duties  with  which  he  Is  charged,  the  Chief 
of  Staff  has  under  his  immediate  control  a  body  of  officers  which  constitutes 
the  War  Department  General  Staflf,  and  he  is  specifically  authorized  to  attach 
t(»  the  General  Staff  two  officers  from  each  of  the  noncombatant  arms,  and  such 
Xatiooal  Guard  and  Reserve  Corps  officers  as  are  provided  by  law  as  may  be 
nei-essary  in  order  that  the  work  of  the  staff  may  be  efficiently  performed. 

The  statutory  clerical  force  now  provided  for  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  is 
as  follows : 

I  chief  clerk,  at  $2,500  per  annum $2, 500 

1  clerk,  at  $2^250  per  annum ^ 2, 250 

^  clerks,  at  |2,000  each  per  annum 12, 000 

8  clerks^  at  |1,800  each  per  annum 14,400 

13  QlerkR,  at  $1,600  each  per  annum 20, 800 

-'1  ( lerks,  at  $1,200  each  per  annum 28, 800 

2«  clerks,  at  $1,000  each  per  annum 26, 000 

1  «hlef  messenger,  at  $1,000  per  annum 1, 000 

3  messengers,  at  $840  each  per  annum 2, 520 

lO  messengers,  at  $720  each  per  annum 7,200 

1  laborer,  at  $720  per  annum 720 
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In  addition  to  the  above  civilian  i)ersonnel  on  the  regular  statutory  roll  an 
allotment  of  $24^00  was  made  by  the  Secretary  of  War  to  the  office  of  the 
Chief  of  Staff  from  the  appropriation  for  temporary  employees  contained  In 
the' legislative,  executive,  and  Judicial  appropriation  act  for  the  fiscal  year  1921 
for  the  employment  of  the  necessary  additional  clerical  assistance  In  order  to 
keep  up  to  date  the  work  of  the  various  divisions  and  branches  of  the  War 
Department  General  Staff. 

The  appropriation  for  the  statutory  roll  of  this  office  providing  for 
115  clerical  and  subclerlcal  positions  for  the  fiscal  year  1821 
amounted  to |147, 590 

The  anuint  allotted  to  this  office  by  the  Secretary  of  War  for  the  fiscal 
j-ear  1921  for  additional  employees  amounted  to 24,  200 

Total in,  7190 

In  sul)mltting  the  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  1922  the  amount  of  $24,200  has 
been  added  to  the  amount  appropriated  for  the  present  statutory  roll,  and  there- 
fore the  estimate  submitted  does  not  r^resent  any  Increase  In  the  total  sum 
allowwl  for  the  present  fiscal  year,  but  Is  simply  the  bringing  together  of  the 
tAVo  amounts  and  classifying  them  under  one  appropriation. 

In  asking  this  change  several  small  Increases  are  recommended  In  order  to 
preserve  a  proi^er  ratio  between  the  different  grades,  and  the  present  grade  of 
clerk  at  $1.<K)0  has  been  abolished,  It  having  been  found  Impossible  to  secure  com- 
petent clerks,  stenographers,  and  typists  at  this  salary  in  competition  with  the 
larger  salaries  paid  by  commercial  houses. 

From  the  following  schedule  It  will  be  seen  that  the  total  number  of  civilian 
employees  will  be  reduced  by  5,  viz: 


Statutory  roll,  fiscal  year  1921. 
AddlUonal  roll,  Nov.  30, 1020. 


Total 

Estimated  sututory  roll  fiscal  3rear  1922. 


Clerical. 


Net  loss. 


100 
13 


113 
110 


3 


Sub- 
clerical. 


15 
9 


24 
23  I 


Tout 


ir. 


ir 


The  following  table  shows  the  re<luctIon  In  the  civilian  personnel  of  the  offi<v 
of  the  Chief  of  Staff  at  different  dates  since  July  1,  1919: 


Date. 


July  1,1919 

July  1,1920 

Nov.  30, 1920 

Bttimate  fiscal  year  1922 


Number  of  dvUian  employeeB.1 


I  CiTT- 

Statutory  I    Addi-        -^.,       dorunc. 


roll.     .UonalroO.' 


I 

130  j 
115  ' 
115  I 

1», 


I 
290  . 

30t 

40 

US 

22 

137 

Ifi 

JVr 


«4 


A  statement  showing  the  distribution  of  all  the  civilian  empkiyees  of  tl»^ 
office  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  on  Novenilier  30, 1920,  Is  attached  hereto,  marked  *A. 

The  work  entailed  in  putting  Into  effect  the  provisions  of  the  national  defeti** 
act,  as  amended  by  the  act  of  June  4,  1920.  has  thrown  additional  bardeii<  nr 
the  General  Staff,  and  every  effort  has  been  made  to  reduce  the  nomber  *  f 
ctvlllan  employees  and  to  readjust  their  duties  so  as  to  meet  with  the  i»i«e«l«' 
of  the  situation.    A  careful  study  has  be<>n  made  of  the  organ Uatloci  of  thi* 
office,  and  it  is  lielieved  that  the  profiosed  civilian  force  Is  the  l«»west  with  whi-  \ 
the  current  work  of  the  office  can  he  handled  efficiently  for  sonte  time  to  ciicu^ 
and  It  Is  not  believed  that  It  would  be  In  the  Interest  of  the  Ooremmetit  t 
attempt  It  with  a  smaller  personnel. 

In  view  of  the  existing  conditions  as  set  forth  In  the  foregoing  statement*  it  :« 
urgently  recommended  that  the  estimate  as  submitted  be  apiwrwed  by  tb* 
oommlttee. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  asking  for  next  year  the  same  amount  as 
you  had  last  year?     . 

Col.  Hickman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  With  exactly  the  same  organization  that  you  had 
before? 

Col.  Hickman.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  settled  down  and  we  are  on  a 
working  basis  and  we  would  like  to  have  that  force  perpetuated.  We 
can  make  a  reduction  of  five  in  the  total  number  of  clerks  employed, 
but  we  are  asking  for  a  slight  increase  in  pay  of  some  of  the  em- 
ployees. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  you  asking  for  an  increase  in  pay  for  any  in- 
dividuals ? 

Col.  Hickman.  I  will  give  you  a  table  that  will  show  a  slight  in- 
crease. In  asking  this  <!hange  several  increases  are  recommended.  It 
has  been  found  impossible  to  secure  competent  clerks,  stenographers, 
and  typists  at  $1,000  per  year,  because  there  is  such  a  great  demand 
for  tfiem  in  commercial  houses. 

Schedule  netting  forth  data  concerning  appropriations  for  the  pay  of  clerks, 
mesnengers,  and  laborers  on  the  regular  statutory  roll  in  the  office  of  the 
Chief  of  Staff  for  the  fiscal  years  1920  and  1921,  and  estimate  for  the  same 
purpose  for  the  fiscal  year  1922. 


Appropriation 
fiacal  year  1920. 

Appropriation 
fiscal  year  1921. 

Estimate  fiscal 
year  1922. 

Proposed  changes  from  appro- 
priation fiscal  year  1921. 

Desijcoation  and 
alary. 

Num- 
ber. 

Amount. 

Num- 
ber. 

Amount. 

Num- 
ber. 

1 

1 

fi 

8 

14 

23 

57 

Amount. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Num- 
ber. 

Amount. 

Num- 
ber. 

Amount. 

Hiief  clerk,  at  «2,500. 

1 
1 
6 
8 
13 
21 

$^,500 
2,250 
12,000 
14,400 
20,800 
29.400 

1 

1 
6 
8 
13 
21 
24 
26 

1 

$2,500 
2,250 
12,000 
14,400 
20,800 
29,400 
28,800 

$2,500 

2,250 

12,000 

14,400 

32,200 
68,400 

Herk,  at  12,250 

Clwks,  at  $2,000 

'>ks,  at  $1,800 

;;«rks,at$l,e00 

1 

2 

33 

$1,600 

2,800 

39,600 

Clerks,  at  $1,400 

•Vks,  at  $1,200 

24  .       28.800 

'I^ks,  at  $1,000 26  .      26.000 

26,000 

26 

126,000 

'u!<^^'"'' 

1  I        1,000 

1,000 

1 

1,000 

r4fftamofwatch,at 
1300 

1  ;           900 
3  !        2.520 

!f<«pneers,at$846!! 

3 

2,520 

4 

3,360 

1 

840 

*^»fcer,  at  $840 1             840 

A«5taDt    meastti- 

.Mrs,at$800 i 

1 
1 

14 
2 

11,200 
1,600 

14 
2 

11,200 
1,600 

*^twrers,  at  $^..  1 ' 

Asi^tant    measen-  ' 

,Rn,at$7aO 1      16         10,800 

10 

1 

7,200 
720 

10 
1 

7,200 

Uborers,  at  $720.  ..         2          1,440 

720 

i^^ener,  at  S7X              1             720 

Hnchroen.atS7X    i        6 

4,320 
600 

i^borer,  at  $600                 1 

1 

M«»B?er  boy,  at  | 

1 

480 

1 

480 

^^^"sjwomeo.  at  1240*  \""f* 

1,200 

Total [ 

' 

136 

160,490 

115 

147,590  1    132 

171,790 

54 

58,120 

37 

33,920 
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KECAPITULATION. 

Appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1921  (pay  of  the  Army) $147,500 

Additional  roll  allotment,  fiscal  year  1921 24,iniu 

Total  allotment—! 171. 790 

Total  estimated,  fiscal  year  1922 171,79<» 

Appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1920  (pay  of  the  Army) 160. 4SMi 

Additional  roll  allotment,  fiscal  year  1920 138,754 

Total  allotment,  fiscal  year  1920 299.244 

Mr.  Sissox,  Do  you  expect  to  have  any  trouble  in  the  future  ? 

Col.  HiCK3iAN.   1  es,  sir ;  we  expect  to  have  trouble. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Well,  you  will  not  have  any  trouble  in  the  future. 
You  can  hire  clerks  now.  • 

Col.  Hickman.  I  have  not  been  able  to. 

Mr.  SissoN.  But  you  are  here  in  Washington.  I  am  talking  alx)!it 
outside  of  Washington.  It  is  easy  enough  to  get  them  where  j'ou  do 
not  have  the  Treasury  located  near  by. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Are  these  clerks  in  the  civil  service  ? 

Col.  HicK3iAN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Slemp.  All  of  them? 

Col.  Hickman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Slemp.  That  is,  if  there  was  a  vacancy  in  one  of  the  Army 
clerkships,  you  would  call  on  the  Civil  Service  Commission  ? 

Col.  IlicKMAN.  Yes,  sir. 

transfer  of  EMPIX)YEE8  FROM  LUMP  SUM  TO  STATUTORY  ROLL. 

Mr.  Cra31ton.  Where  do  the  increased  salary  items  appear  in  the 
bill,  outside  of  Xo.  1  (  You  are  not  asking  to  transfer  these  item?: 
so  as  to  increase  the  salaries  carried  in  the  statute? 

Col.  Hickman.  Xo;  we  are  asking  at  this  time  to  combine  the  two 
rolls. 

Mr.  Cramton.  But  the  increase  of  salarv  onlv  shows  in  one  it^nj. 
one  clerk  increased  from  $1,8(K)  to  $2,0()0. 

Mr.  SissoN.  The  only  increase  of  salarv  that  would  l)e  possibU- 
under  this  language  would  be  in  order  to  promote  somebody  from  a 
lower  grade  to  a  higher  ^rade.  This  is  under  the  (leneral  Staff 
College.  You  are  increasing  salaries  by  promoting  people  from  .i 
lower  grade  to  a  higher  grade  ? 

Col.  Hickman,  les.  We  have  reduced  the  total  numlnM*  of  jht- 
sons  by  five,  and  have  used  that  money  value  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Yes;  but  your  bill  does  not  show  it. 

Mr.  Anthony.  It  has  been  pointed  out  to  me  that  the  numlier  of 
your  clerks  has  l)een  increased ;  instead  of  13  it  is  14,  at  $U6()0.    Xt»w. 
it  is  your  idea  to  promote  one  of  the  clerks  from  one  of  the  rlHv>' 
fications  to  the  next  higher  classification? 

Col.  Hickman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  move  them  up  one  grade? 

Col.  Hickman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  And  they  get  an  increased  salary? 

Col.  Hickman.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Cramton.  But  the  bill  shows  a  decrease  in  the  total  number 
of  employees,  and  I  do  not  see  any  vacancies  at  the  bottom  of  the 
list. 

Mr.  SissoN.  No;  this  language  carries  additional  people  and  not 
less  people.  You  have  some  people  on  your  pay  roll  who  are  paid 
out  of  the  lump  sum  ? 

Col.  Hickman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  are  simply  transferring  a  number  of  those  em- 
ployees to  the  statutory  roll  ? 

Col.  Hickman.  Their  money  value;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  know,  but  you  are  actually  dropping  five  clerks  from 
your  permanent  roll  ? 

Col.  Hickman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  It  shows  an  increase  on  page  31,  and  if  you  were  to 
take  your  lump-sum  employees  and  take  them  out,  you  would  show 
less  people — if  you  took  all  those  people  paid  on  the  lump-sum  roll. 

Col.  Hickman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  But  in  view  of  the  fact  that  you  are  dropping  some  of 
your  lump-sum  employees  and  transferring  some  to  the  statutory 
roll,  it  shows  an  actual  increase  in  number. 

Col.  Hickman.  Yes;  that  is  correct,  as  applied  to  the  statutory 
roll.^  But  five  less  when  the  present  statutory  and  lump-sum  rolls  are 
considered. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Colonel,  is  this  increased  number  of  clerks  made 
necessary  by  an  increase  in  the  activities  of  the  General  StafT? 

Col.  Hickman.  No,  sir.  We  are  asking  for  no  increase  when  the 
two  rolls  provided  for  this  fiscal  year  are  considered. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Or  simply  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  General 
StaflP  is  carrying  on  in  time  of  peace  a  number  of  activities  that  it 
assumed  during  the  war. 

Col.  Hickman.  No,  sir:  we  have  made  a  steady  decrease  in  that 
regard.  Our  numbers  will  now  line  up  in  this  way :  The  statutory  roll 
for  1921  contained  100  clerical  and  15  subclerical  positions,  the  addi- 
tional roll  18  clerical  and  9  subclerical,  giving  us  137  total.  The 
estimated  statutory  roll  for  1922  provides  for  110  clerical  and  22  sub- 
clerical,  total  132,  or  a  reduction  of  5  in  number. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  manv  oflBcers  were  in  the  General  Staff  before 
we  entered  the  war? 

Col.  Hickman.  I  will  supply  that  information. 

Mr.  Anthony.  About  the  same  number? 

CoL  Hickman.  No,  sir;  It  is  larger  now. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  much  larger? 

Col.  Hickman.  I  should  think  50  per  cent  larger. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Well,  you  have  increased  it. 

Col.  Hickman.  Yes;  I  can  not  give  you  the  exact  figures  right 
now.    I  should  think  it  is  50  per  cent. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Yes;  but  jugt  before  we  entered  the  war  we  in- 
creased the  number.  Did  the  reorganization  act  increase  it  over  that 
number? 

CoL  Hickman.  Yes,  sir;  it  gives  about  93  men,  I  think,  with  the 
authority  to  bring  in  two  additional  officers  from  each  noncombatant 
arm  and  to  add  some  reserve  and  National  Guard  officers. 

27478—21 2S  i 
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Mr.  Anthony.  Every  time  you  create  a  board  of  general  officers 
to  perform  certain  activities,  you  have  to  assign  clerical  help  to  them? 

Col.  Hickman,  To  some  extent,  but  we  are  getting  along  with  very 
little  additional  help  up  there,  considering  the  work  we  are  doing. 
On  July  1, 1920,  we  had  115  on  the  statutory  roll  and  40  on  the  addi- 
tional roll,  a  total  of  155. 

Mr.  Slemp.  You  spent  that  amount  of  money  with  a  larger  force 
than  you  are  asking  for  now. 

Mr.  SissoN.  This  is  the  statutory  roll. 

Col.  Hickman.  We  had  an  allotment  from  the  lump-sum  appro- 
priation. 

Mr.  Cramton.  What  do  you  figure  is  the  total  number  of  persons 
provided  for  in  that  paragraph  ? 

Col.  Hickman.  One  hundred  and  thirty-two. 

Mr.  Cramton.  What  do  you  figure  it  was  last  year  in  the  same 
paragraph? 

Col.  Hickman.  I  think  it  was  115. 

Mr.  Slemp.  You  said  137. 

Col.  Hickman.  One  hundred  and  thirty-seven  with  the  additional 
roll  that  is  in  the  other  bill,  in  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial 
bill.  I  also  have  a  chart  which  shows  exactly  how  the  offices  are  now 
organized  in  connection  with  the  way  these  people  are  employed, 
which  I  would  like  to  put  in  the  record. 

(This  is  chart  A,  before  submitted.) 

LABORERS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  asking  for  two  laborers  at  $800  each  and 
a  messenger  boy  at  $480.  That  is  an  increase.  Those  positions  wei\» 
never  provided  for  before,  were  they  ? 

Col.  Hickman.  Not  in  the  statutory  roll. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  had  them  in  recent  years,  did  you  not  ? 

Col.  Hickman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Are  you  putting  in  the  record,  in  response  to  any 
of  these  questions,  a  statement  of  just  what  the  combined  rolfr 
amounted  to'  last  year? 

Col.  Hickman.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  furnish  you  with  a  printed  state- 
ment, a  detailed  statement,  showing  all  this  information  that  I  ate 
talking  to  you  about. 

Mr.  Cramton.  What  I  want  is  the  combination  of  this  bill  an»i 
the  other  bill. 

Col.  Hickman.  Yes;  I  think  my  statement  will  cover  that. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  notice  here  yon  Kave  5  messengers.  You  have  aboct 
80  new  people  on  the  statutory  roll.  Do  you  need  those  5  extra  me^ 
sengers  and  1  messenger  boy,  which  makes  a  total  of  6,  to  mefi8eni*eil 
those  30  people?  In  other  words,  it  looks  to  me  like  you  are  over- 
messengering  your  force  down  there. 

Col.  Hickman.  No,  sir ;  we  need  them  all.  Those  men  help  U3 
clean  the  offices,  and  some  of  them  are  on  duty  at  night. 

Mr.  SissoN.  X  ou  have  no  charwomen  to  do  that  work  I 

CoL  Hickman.  Well,  there  are  a  few  charwomen,  but  there  an 
not  enoi^  charwomen  to  do  all  of  the  work  in  the  War  Depaitnien^ 
Building. 
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MESSEXQERS. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Do  you  assign  the  messenger  boys  to  each  of  these 
offices? 

Col.  Hickman.  Oh,  no;  by  no  means.  We  have  one  messenger 
serving  a  number  of  offices. 

Mr.  Anthont.  Are  these  messengers  the  ones  that  you  see  sitting 
in  the  chairs  at  the  tables  in  the  halls  in  the  War  Department  ? 

Col.  Hickman.  Yes,  sir;  those  men  report  in  the  morning  and 
help  to  do  all  the  heavy  work  in  policing  the  building. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  they  do  janitor  work? 

Col.  Hickman.  Yes,  sir;  they  help  with  it. 

Mr.  SissoN.  In  addition  to  your  messengers  you  have  two  laborers? 

Col.  Hickman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  There  is  a  tendency  to  overmessenger  some  of  these 
departra^ts  in  Washington.    You  will  have  to  be  watchful. 

Col.  Hickman.  Well,  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  case  here.  I  think 
we  need  all  we  are  asking  for. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  messengers  are  there  in  the  War  De- 
partment Building,  under  the  War  Department,  do  you  know  ? 

CoL  Hickman.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Anthony.  We  are  only  providing  in  this  item  for  the  offices 
of  the  Chief  of  Staff. 

Col.  Hickman.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  One  of  the  criticisms  made  by  Members  of  Congress 
on  the  floor  is  the  apparent  large  number  of  messengers  that  they  see 
cluttering  up  the  halls  in  the  War  Department. 

Col.  Hickman.  Well,  they  see  them  when  they  are  all  together. 
When  you  gentlemen  come  to  the  department  you  find  them  all  in  the 
halls.   Those  employees  report  for  work  very  early  in  the  morning. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  they  actually  do  some  manual  labor? 

Col.  Hickman.  Yes ;  they  do.  Before  office  hours,  if  you  came  into 
the  building  before  9  a.  m.,  you  would  find  these  men  engaged  in 
policing  and  caring  for  the  building,  and  then  they  wash  up,  and 
irom  9  o'clock  on  tney  stay  in  the  halls  and  act  as  messengers. 

Mr.  SissoN.  These  men  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  building*  do 
they? 

Col.  Hickman.  Oh,  yes ;  they  report  at  7.30  o'clock  in  the  morning 
and  help  police  the  building. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  have  charwomen  employed  in  the  War 
Department  Building? 

dol.  Hickman.  Yes,  sir;  there  are  a  few  charwomen  employed.  I 
think  they  are  in  The  Adjutant  General's  office. 

Mr.  SissoN.  They  have  a  perfect  army  of  charwomen  down  there 
to  keep  the  War  and  Navy  Building  clean,  but  this  is  an  additional 
messenger  force  that  we  do  not  know  about. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  this  force  based  upon  the  work  that  is  actually 
being  done  down  there  now,  or  is  it  based  on  the  proposed  increase 
of  the  Army  to  its  maximum  strength  ? 

Col.  Hickman.  It  is  based  on  the  work  that  is  being  done  now.  We 
are  really  short  of  help  down  there  now. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  you  have  carried  this  expense  as  a  constant 
ezpesse  in  recasting  your  figures  for  these  items? 
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Col.  Hickman.  Yes,  sir.    This  has  not  been  changed. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  next  item  is  for  clerks,  messengers,  and  labor- 
ers. General  Staff  College. 

Gen.  Lord.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  witness  is  on  the  way  down  from 
the  General  Staff  College,  and  Gen.  Harris  is  on  the  way  to  answer 
questions  on  the  next  item.  With  the  approval  of  the  committee  we 
will  take  up  the  item  for  additional  pay  while  on  foreign  service. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  pertains  to  Army  field  clerks? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes;  for  commutation  for  heat  and  light. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Gen.  Harris  wants  to  tell  us  all  about  field  clerks. 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Then  we  had  better  start  in  on  commutation  of 
quarters. 

Gen.  Lord.  On  page  34,  line  2. 

PAY  OF  contract  SURGEONS. 

• 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  pay  of  contract  surgeons,  you  ask  for  $56/hh) 
for  the  next  year  and  yoii  had  $63,000  last  year.  You  are  gradually 
cutting  down  the  number  of  contract  surgeons.    We  provided  for  3.'), 

Maj.  MacKay.  That  was  the  actual  number  of  contract  surgeons 
in  the  service  on  the  date  that  these  estimates  were  prepared,  so  that 
I  assume  that  would  remain. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Do  you  need  these  contract  surgeons? 

Maj.  MacKay.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  suppose  the  idea  is — at  least,  that  is  the  argument 
given  to  us — that  at  some  isolated  post  it  is  economy  to  have  a  con- 
tract surgeon  when  his  services  are  required  instead  of  maintaininir  a 
medical  officer  at  that  post. 

Maj.  MacKay.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  idea. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Will  you  put  in  the  record  the  number  of  contrai't 
surgeons  that  you  now  have  in  the  service,  the  number  that  you  ex- 
pect to  have  in  the  next  fiscal  year,  their  pay,  their  stations,  and  the 
conditions  of  their  employment. 

Maj.  MacKay.  I  will  insert  that  in  the  record. 

#        Contract  fturffvoim,  Vnitrtl  Statrn  Armtf,  noir  on  active  duty. 


Name. 


BUlr,VIlrmyP.... 
Boytr,  Uh'ssesS.. 

Buakirk,  Wm.  H.. 

Cantrell,  Wm.  B.. 

Cfttto,WU]lAmB.. 

Cooke»  Robert  P.. . 

Curlw,  EUlthL. 


Monthly' 
com- 
pensa- 
tion. 


tr.s.oo 
ijaoo 

loaoo 

isano 

loaoo 

1»L00 

7\00 
DatHMV.  Wm.C...     lAaoO 

KlUs.AirndL. •    IViOO 

Oait«n,  Frank lOaoo 

Oildirist.JoluiM....    lOaoO 

t0rt.31»l«». 


Station. 


Strenfth  of  cooiinand. 


MIU-  HviH  -      ,  ;    Date, 
tftrv      ian    1  *«•»•       1930. 


tary.    ian. 


28 

S 

94 

M 


200 


3R 
1205 


Jefferson  Barracks. Mo.  1.420   1.420 

Rock  Island  Arsenal,        70       91  I      U7 

ni.  ' 

Fort  Kcod)  R«mount 

Depot.  Uont. 
WlnfAte  General  Ord- 

nan(  eDepot,  N.Mex . 
Fort  Reno  Remount 

Depot.  Okla. 
FrontRaral  Remount 

Depot,  \*a. 
Camp  IfcClellan,  Ala.. 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Rarltan  Araenal,  N.  J. 
Fort  Sohuvler.  N.  Y . . 
^prlnffleld    Armory, 

Man. 


Not.  30 
...do... . 

...do... . 

. .  .do. . . . 

...do... . 


Character  of  d  /  r 


Coiuult«Dt« 

SuffMII* 

Do. 
Do. 

DOL 


I 


00   ...do. 


I 


M   I       U  |...do....| 

54    M    ...do ' 

300   1.S31  lU.TXT  |...do.. 

725  1     7»  ;...do.. 


ISl 


M   1,087   - .,  .w.  I. ..WW.... I 
J  1  I  1 


.do. 


«  Not.  9b  ion. 
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Contract  surgeons,  United  States  Army,  now  on  active  duty — Continued. 


Name. 


Hnber,  G.Carl 

Ivy,  Robert  H 

Kerr,  Harry  H 

McAfee,  Loy 

McKnight,  Mary  F 

Mahsr,  Loretta  K. 

Voantain,  Qw.  W 
Mu]]er,  0«xrge  P . . 

NeeI,HarryA.  P.. 
NoQoan,  Tnnda  J. 
Norton,  Dana  O 

Pool,  Henry  J 

Porter,  Joseph  Y., 

Beeder,  Henry  H.. 

Richards,  Beiij.F.. 
Boee,  Wallace  !>-.- 

Sdaeffer,  George  C 

Siiiig,Bart]ettU.... 


Sioith,  Clarence  A . 
Smith,  William  A. 


Stein,  William  F. 


MLonthly 
com- 
pensa- 
tion. 


Sutherland,    Wil- 
liam H. 


Vazmeman,  Joseph 

8. 


VoAe,Ro7den  M... 


Voe,  Richard  T..... 


sisaoo 


75.00 

isaoo 


station. 


Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


Walter  Reed  General 

Hospital;  D.C. 
do , 


ISaoO  I  New  York,  N.Y. 


150.00 


150.00 


ISOfOO 
1.00 


150.00 

150.00 

75.00 

75.00 

150.00 

75.00 

75.00 
75.00 

150.00 

150.00 


125.00 
150.00 


75.00 


75.00 


50.00 


150.00 


150.00 


Surgeon  General's  of- 
fice (Army  Medical 
School). 

Attending  surgeon's 
office,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Augusta  Arsenal,  Qa . . 

Philadelphia,  Pa 


Frankford     Arsenal, 

Philadelphia. 
Watervliet     Arsenal, 

N.Y. 
Reserve    Ofticers' 

Training    Corps, 

Fort  Collins,  Colo. 
Erie  Proving  uround, 

Ohio. 
Key  West  Barraeks, 

M.  t'.  Q.  D..  Jefler- 
sonville,  Ind.    . 

Fort  Robinson,  Nebr.. 

Fort  Ix>gan  H.  Roots, 
Ark. 

Columbus  Barracks, 
Ohio. 

Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Corps, 
College  Station. 
Tex.,  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  Col- 
lege. 

Seattle,  Wash 

Charleston,  S.  C 


Juneau,  Alaska. 


Rochester  district  ord- 
nance depot;  con- 
tract to  be  annulled 
Dec.  31, 1020. 

Reserve  Officers* 
Training  Corps, 
Prmceton  Univer- 
sity, Prmceton,  N.  J. 

Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Corps, 
Cornell  University, 
Ithaca.  N.  Y. 

Louisville,  Ky 


Strength  of  command. 


Mili- 
tary. 


1,703 
1,708 


44 


50 


87 
73 
30 

78 

137 

03 

53 

28 

1,437 
70 


17 
172 


40 


00 


75 


Civil- 
ian. 


Total. 


188 


1,607 
823 


248 
81 


7 
182 


1,703 
1,703 


Date, 
1920. 


Nov.  30 
...do... . 


44 


244 


U,604 

1896 

30 

1324 

168 

92 

58 

28 

1,437 


124 
354 


40 


00 


75 


Nov.  80 


Oct.  31 


Nov.  80 

...do 

...do. . .. 

...do. . .. 

...do. . .. 

...do. . .. 

...do. . .. 
...do. . .. 

Oct.  31 

Nov.  30 


Oct.  31 
,..do. . .. 


Nov.  30 


.do.... 


I  •  ■U\/«  •  •  • 


Character  of  duty. 


Experimental 
nerve  repair  for 
head,  Surgeon 
General's  office; 
examination  of 
neurosurgical 
preparations. 

Consultant. 

Head  surgery,  spi- 
nal cord,  periph- 
eral nerve. 

Preparing  medical 
and  surgical  his- 
tory  of  war. 
Do. 


Ear,  nose,  throat. 

Surgeon. 

Secretary,  periph- 
eral nerve  com- 
mission. 

Surgeon. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Maxillo  facial  serv- 
ice. 
Surgeon. 


Attending  surgecm. 

Attending  surgeon 
and  Surg.  A.  S. 
Base. 

Surgeon  attending 
Alaska  Road 
Commission  and 
United  States 
Signal  Corps;  no 
station. 

Surgeon. 


Do. 


Do. 


Assistant  to  re- 
cruiting officer  at 
Louisville,  Ky. 


1  Oct.  31, 1920. 
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PAY  OF  NURSES. 
DEl-'IGIENCT. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  pay  of  nurses,  you  are  asking  for  $1,313,000 
for  the  next  fiscal  yea^and  you  had  $819,000  for  the  present  year. 
Did  you  have  a  deficiency  in  that  item? 

Maj.  MagKat.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  a  deficiency  in  that  item. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  know  how  large  the  deficiency  is  ? 

Maj.  MaoKay.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Can  you  put  that  in  the  record  ? 

Maj.  MacKay.  I  can  ascertain  it  and  put  it  in  the  record. 

(Note. — It  is  estimated  that  the  deficiency  under  this  item  will  amount  to 
$359,172.) 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  you  increasing  the  number  of  nurses? 

Maj.  MacKay.  The  number  of  nurses  provided  for  is  1,488. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  based  on  the  Army  at  its  maximum 
strength  ? 

Maj.  MacKay.  That  is  based  on  the  Army  at  its  maximum 
strength,  less  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  Anthony.  So  that  we  will  be  enabled  to  shrink  this  item  in 
proportion  to  the  size  of  the  Army. 

Maj.- MacKay.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  already  done  it  in  the  statement 
I  have  just  given  you.  It  has  been  reduced  to  $935,937  for  an  Army 
of  175,000  enlisted  men. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  in  case  the  Army  is  reduced  furthery  it  will  go 
down  proportionately  f 

Maj.  MacEat.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  These  are  all  provided  for  in  the  reorganization  actt 

Maj.  MacEat.  The  law  re^rding  nurses  was  enacted  on  July  9, 
1918,  in  the  appropriation  bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1919.  The  pay 
had  not  been  changed  during  the  reorganization  of  the  Army. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Do  you  think  you  will  need  that  many  nurses  in  time 
of  peace? 

Maj.  MacKay.  Yes,  sir.  The  total  authorized,  commissioned*  and 
enlisted  personnel  amounts  to  297.717.  The  total  enlisted  strength 
amounts  to  280,000  enlisted  men  and  17,717  officers. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  vou  appoint  nurses  in  proportion  to  the  numlter 
of  enlisted  men,  whether  you  need  them  or  not? 

Maj.  MacKay.  As  they  may  be  needed.  They  are  apiKnnted  a> 
needed. 

NUMBKR  OF  NURSKS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  nurses  have  you  in  the  Begular  Arrov 
now  ? 

Maj.  MacKay.  I  will  have  to  find  that  out  and  insert  it  in  the 
record. 

N<*TE. — On  January  X  1921.  the  following  nurses  wore  In  service  on  iltity  at 
the  j»la<*efi  Indicated:  (lennany,  (VJ:  Philippines.  92;  Hawaii.  32:  rnlliMl  Stitt-**. 
879:  total,  l.Offi). 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  these  nurses  altogether  on  dutv  at  Regular 
Amiy  hospitals  or  are  any  of  them  on  duty  at  hospitals  where  they 
are  taking  care  of  wounded  and  disabled  men  of  the  recent  war? 
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Maj.  MacKay.  I  think  they  are  all  on  duty  at  Army  hospitals. 

Mr.  SisstoN.  And  that  is  to  take  care  of  the  men  now  in  the 
service. 

Maj.  MacKay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  This  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  disabled  or  discharged 
soldiers  ? 

Maj.  MacKay.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  those  who  are  no  longer 
connected  with  the  military  establishment. 

Note. — Since  the  above  statement  was  made  it  has  been  ascertained  that 
war  risk  patients  were,  on  January  3,  1921,  receiving  treatment  at  Army 
Hospital,  Washington,  D  C.  32 ;  General  Hospital,  Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex.,  74 ; 
Lettennail  General  Hospital,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  66;  Walter  Reed  General 
Hospital,  Washington,  D.  C,  32 ;  General  Hospital,  For  Sam  Houston,  Tex.,  74 ; 
Fitzsimmons  General  Hospital,  Denver,  Colo.,  337 ;  total,  532. 

Mr.  AifTHONY.  That  is  rather  a  large  number  of  nurses  for  an 
Army  in  time  of  peace. 

Maj.  MacKay.  They  estimate  a  5  per  cent  bed  capacity,  which 
would  be  14,886  beds,  and  one  nurse  to  10  patients. 

Mr.  Sissox.  That  is,  provided  you  have  an  Army  of  290,000. 

Maj.  MacKay.  That  is  the  basis  for  an  Army  of  any  size. 

Mr.  SissbN.  And  in  the  event  we  cut  it  down  to  175,000  or  150,- 
000 

Maj.  MacKay  (interposing).  It  can  be  correspondingly  reduced. 

RATE  OP  PAY. 

Mr.  SissoN.  What  is  the  pay  of  a  nurse  now  ? 

ilaj.  MacKay.  It  ranges  from  $720  a  year  for  the  first  period  of 
three  vears,  $780  for  the  second  period  of  three  years,  and  then  $840, 
^^00,  and  $960  a  year. 

Mr.  Anthony.  When  we  get  the  Surgeon  General  up  here  we  can 
find  out  the  number  of  sick  men  he  has  m  the  Army. 

Mr.  Si980N.  Has  that  salary  been  increased  ? 

Maj.  MacKay.  It  has  been,  increased  20  per  cent  in  the  increased 
pay  bill. 

Mr.  S188OX.  And  then  the  salary  is  over  and  above  the  upkeep? 
The  nurse  gets  her  keep  ? 

Maj.  MacKay.  Oh,  yes. 

HOSPITAL  MATRONS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  pay  of  hospital  matrons,  you  ask  $3,000.  For 
the  last  vear  you  had  $3,600. 

ilaj.  MacKay.  That  estimate  for  25  hospital  matrons  at  $10  a 
month 

Mr.  Anthony  (interposing).  $10  a  month? 

Maj.  MacKay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  the  hospital  matron  ?    What  are  her  duties  ? 

Maj.  MacKay.  It  is  an  old  grade.  Her  duties  are  to  repair  the  bed 
linen,  the  pajamas  of  the  patients,  and  things  of  that  sort. 

Oen.  Ix)RD.  That  is  an  old-established  grade.  I  remember,  at  Fort 
Meade,  some  years  ago,  a  Chinaman  was  paid  as  a  hospital  matron. 

ilr.  AnthoVy.  Do  you  know  how  many  there  are  now  ? 

Maj.  !MacKay.  There  were  15  in  service  on  September  10, 1920. 
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AUTHORITY   FOR    EMPLOYMENT   OF. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  the  authority  for  the  employment  of  hos- 
pital matrons? 

Maj.  MacKLay,  Section  1277,  Eevised  Statutes. 

Mr.  Anthony.  They  are  not  mentioned  in  the  reorganization  act, 
are  they? 

Maj.  MacKay.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Gen.  Lord.  It  is  permanent  law,  enacted  some  years  ago.  I  will 
insert  it  in  the  record : 

Hospital  matrotis — Employment. — Hospital  matrous  *  *  ♦  may  be  em- 
ployed in  ix)st  or  regimental  hospitals  in  such  immbers  as  may  be  necej^sary. 
(Sec.  1239,  R.  S.) 

Hospital  matwns — Pay  and  allmcances. — Hospital  matrons  In  post  and  re^- 
mental  hospitals  shall  receive  $10  a  month  ♦  ♦  ♦.  One  ration  in  kind  or  by 
commutation  shall  be  allowed  to  each.    (Sec.  1277,  R.  S.) 

Mr.  Anthony.  What*  is  the  purpose  of  it — at  some  isolated  post 
they  need  some  woman  to  look  after  the  hospital  where  they  do  not 
want  to  go  to  the  expense  of  a  regular  nurse? 

Gen.  Lord.  I  think  it  is  more  for  the  purpo'se  of  mending  mattresses 
and  pillow  slips. 

Mr.  Anthony.  It  is  really  a  misnomer,  then  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes ;  I  think  so. 

Mr.  SissoN.  They  are  not  really  hospital  matrons. 

Gen.  LoRi>.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  pay  of  reserve  veterinarians,  you  strike  out  the 
appropriation. 

ilaj.  MacKay.  That  has  been  abolished. 

courts-martial  and  courts  of  INQUIKY. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  expense  of  courts-martial  and  courts  of  inquirv 
you  had  $87,000  for  this  fiscal  year  and  you  ask  for  $18^,000  for  the 
next  fiscal  year.    What  is  the  reason  for  that  increase? 

Maj.  MacKay.  The  estimate  for  1921  was  on  a  per  capita  cost  baiii^ 
of  50  cents  per  enlisted  man  per  annum. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Was  that  not  enough  ? 

Maj.  AL^cKay.  That  was  insufficient.  For  the  fiscal  year  1920  the 
average  per  capita  cost  was  over  76  cents — ^to  be  accui*ate,  76.2  cents-, 

Mr.  Cramton.  Have  you  any  idea,  in  getting  away  from  the  war 
period  down  to  normal,  that  that  will  decrease  i 

Maj.  MacKay.  Yes,  sir.  I  was  going  to  say  that  the  increase  in  the 
per  capita  cost  for  1920  is  probably  principally  due  to  the  bringing 
to  trial  of  draft  evaders. 

Mr.  Anthony.  There  are  some  250,000  of  those  that  are  on  the 
lists  awaiting  trial.  They  do  not  propose  to  try  them,  evidently,  do 
they  ? 

Maj.  MacKay.  I  could  not  say.  That  is  a  matter  for  the  Judg? 
Advocate  General. 

Mr.  Cramton.  The  courts-martial  have  not  been  able  to  work  much 
faster  than  the  pardonin^r  power,  have  they  ? 

Mr.  SissoK.  i  do  not  Enow  but  what  the  pardoning  f>ower  ought 
to  be  a  little  ahead  of  the  courts-martial. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  We  may  want  to  talk  to  the  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral about  that. 

Gen.  Lord.  He  will  not  come  before  you  in  the  regular'  order. 
Would  you  want  to  call  him  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  do  you  think  about  that,  Mr.  Sisson  ? 

Mr.  SissoN.  This  is  a  considerable  item.  I  do  not  know  just  how 
to  justify  increasing  the  amount  from  $87,000  to  $182,000. 

Maj.  MacKay.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  $87,000  did  not  pay  the  bills 
last  year. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Well,  that  might  satisfy  the  members  of  this  commit- 
tee, but  that  little  explanation  might  not  satisfy  400  Members  of 
Congress. 

i&.  Anthony.  I  think  at  some  convenient  time  later  on  we  might 
ask  the  Judge  Advocate  General  down  to  speak  to  us  upon  this 
matter. 

Gen.  Lord.  I  think  part  of  it  is  due  to  the  revision  that  is  being 
made  of  the  court-martial  manual  and  the  provision  which  will  give 
greater  pay  to  the  court  reporters. 

Mr.  SissoN.  General,  the  chairman  of  the  committee  will  be  called 
upon  to  make  an  explanation  to  the  Members  of  the  House  on  the 
floor  as  to  why  this  increase  should  be  granted. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  think  we  can  get  that  better  probably  from  the 
Judge  Advocate  General. 

(jen.  LoBD.  AU  our  figures  are  based  on  the  figures  from  his  office. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  they  give  you  an  argument  with  an  estimate  of 
this  kind  when  it  comes  from  the  office  oi  the  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral? 

Maj.  MacKay.  Yes,  sir.  I  might  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  cost 
for  252,000,  at  76  cents,  which  was  the  per  capita  cost  during  the 
last  vear,  amounts  to  $192,024,  but  this  estimate  has  been  made  at 
S1S2,000  even. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  do  not  think  that  means  anything,  because  you  might 
have  a  great  many  courts-martial  and  a  good  deal  of  dissatisfaction 
in  the  Army,  and  then  when  times  begin  to  get  a  little  hard  the  boys 
would  probably  be  satisfied  to  stay  in  the  Anny  and  you  would  not 
have  so  many  courts-martial. 

Mr.  AxTHONY.  How  much  have  you  spent  so  far  this  year  ? 

Maj.  MacKay.  The  actual  expenditures  to  date  are  not  available. 
The  estimated  deficiency  for  the  fiscal  year  1921  is  $85,514. 

Mr.  Cramton.  I  think  you  suggested  that  the  76  cents  included 
some  hang  over  from  the  war. 

ifaj.  MacKay.  Yes,  sir.  I  made  some  reduction  on  account  of 
that.  The  amount  was  $192,000,  but  it  has  been  cut  $10,000,  making 
it  $182,000,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  many  draft  evaders  would  not  be 
brought  to  trial. 

commutation  of  quarters,  heat,  and  light. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  next  item,  for  quarters,  heat,  and  light,  etc., 
i5<  a  rather  large  item,  $7,196,000.  For  this  year  you  had  for  that 
purpose  $6,131,000.    What  is  the  explanation  for  that  increase? 

ifaj.  MacKay.  The  average  base  pay  of  an  officer,  including  the 
temporary  increase,  is  $3,055  per  year,    i^ow,  the  annual  pay  of  a  cap- 
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tain  is  $3,120  and  his  commutation  of  quarters  is  $576,  so  that  the 
average  commutation  of  quarters  is  found  by  means  of  proportion, 
and  to  that  is  added  the  heat  and  light  for  three  rooms,  which  makes 
an  average  cost  of  $755.80. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Of  course,  this  item  is  dependent  on  how  the  Army 
is  assigned,  whether  or  not  the  officers  are  assigned  to  duty  at  places 
where  no  quarters  are  available. 

Mai .  MacKay.  Yes,  sir ;  and  it  is  estimated  that  50  per  cent  of  all 
the  officers  will  be  on  a  commutation  basis. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  there  a  deficiency  in  that  item  this  vear? 

Maj.  MacKay.  Yes;  there  is.  I  can  not  say  offhand  how  much  it 
will  he. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Will  vou  put  the  figures  in  the  record  ? 

Maj.  MacKay.  Yes;  1  will  do  so. 

The  estimated  expenditures  for  1921  amount  to  $8,954,939. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Showing  the  estimated  expenditure  for  the  present 
year. 

Maj.  MacKay.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  that  includes  the  reserve  officers 
for  16  days  when  they  are  ordered  on  active  duty.  There  are  30,000 
reserve  officers  and  they  get  their  share. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  the  reserve  officers  that  are  ordered  out  for  the 
period  of  training? 

Maj.  MacKay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Would  not  those  officers  be  provided  with  quarters 
by  the  Government?  They  would  certainly  be  given  tents  in  training 
camps? 

Alaj.  MacKay.  But  they  might  be  assigned  to  duty  at  places  where 
there  are  no  quarters.  They  might  be  on  duty  in  the  field  and  be 
entitled  to  commutation  for  dependents,  and  in  the  case  of  btaff 
officers,  they  might  be  stationed  here  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  argument  to  that  is  that  they  ought  to  l>e  put 
where  they  can  be  accommodated. 

soldiers'  deposits. 

The  next  item  is  for  interest  on  soldiers'  deposits,  $100,000.  The 
soldiers  still  continue  to  receive  from  the  Government  4  per  tvnt 
per  annum  on  their  savings  ? 

Maj.  MacKay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  If  he  does  not  draw  his  pay.  but  allows  it  to 
accumulate,  vou  allow  him  4  per  cent. 

Maj.  MacKay.  He  has  to  draw  his  money  and  deposit  it.  He  hd> 
to  make  an  actual  deposit. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  much  money  have  you  in  such  deposits  at  tlr-' 
time? 

Maj.  MacKay.  On  October  1,  1920,  there  was  to  the  credit  of  de- 
positors, $2,540,190.11.  I  Have  a  statement  here  that  might  be  inter- 
esting. 
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Report  of  soldiers'  deposits  received  and  repaid. 


Year. 


1317 

»18 

'.919 

1920 

TotaL 


Deposits  received. 


Number. 


52,054 

55,435 

126,487 

47,005 


281,581 


Received. 


$1,219,103.02 
1,568,449.32 
5,252,601.03 
2,381,479.70 


Deposits  repaid  by  finance  officers. 


Number. 


16,446 

13,622 

59,425 

215,793 


Principal. 


$.M)6,/71.98 

803,608.76 

1,725,277.17 

7,336,911.06 


Interest. 


$48,104.39 

69,315.51 

128,158.34 

331,283.65 


10,421,723.07      305,286 


10,461,564.97 


576,861.89 


iioldiers'  deposits  received  and  repaid  during  present  fiscal  year  to  Oct,  i,  1920, 


Year. 

Deposits  received. 

Deposits  repaid  by  finance  officers. 

Number. 

Received. 

Number. 

Principal. 

Interest. 

1321 

12,244 

S475,123.53 

14,560 

S614,642.43 

930,225.43 

Amount  remaining  to  credit  of  depositors $2, 540, 190. 11 

Lvgest  ntmiber  of  deposits  received  by  one  finance  officer  during  one  month 2, 432 

Largest  amount  of  depositis  received  by  one  finance  officer  during  one  month S120, 680. 97 

Largest  number  repaid  by  (me  finance  officer  during  one  month 3, 758 

Lv^est  amount  repaid  by  one  finance  officer  during  one  month $296,796.26 

L«rgest  interest  repaid  by  one  finance  officer  during  one  month $2, 886. 70 

Mr.  SissoN.  Has  there  been  an  increase  or  a  decrease  ? 

ilaj.  MacKay.  It  varies.  The  highest  amount  of  interest  that  has 
been  paid  on  deposits  was  in  1920  when  it  was  $331^83.65,  and  the 
lowest  in  late  years^  in  1916,  was  $41,000. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I/oes  the  Government  utilize  that  fund  ?  Does  it  use 
it  or  does  it  lie  idle  ? 

Maj.  JVIacKay.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  It  is  placed  in  the 
Treasury. 

Mr.  Anthony.  It  is  part  of  the  active  balance  in  the  Treasury? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  It  goes  into  what  they  call  miscellaneous  receipts  and 
is  paid  out  for  any  purpose  ? 

(ien.  Lord.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony,  So  that  under  present  conditions  the  Government  is 
making  a  savings-bank  profit  on  it  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  \  es,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  next  item  is  for  pay  of  expert  accountant. 

Maj.  MacKay.  You  heard  Gen.  Eivers  on  that  this  morning. 

Gen.  Lord.  Col.  Gowen,  of  the  General  Staff  College,  is  here,  and 
with  your  permission  we  will  take  up  the  item  on  page  31  for  clerks, 
messengers,  and  laborers. 
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TuESDAT,  January  4, 1921. 

STATEMENT  OF  COL.  T.  B.  OOWEN,  EZECTTTIVE  OITICER,  OEH- 

ERAL  STAFF  COLLEGE. 

SALARY  INCREASE  FOR  LIBRARIAN. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Colonel,  are  you  asking  for  any  increase  in  your 
clerical  force  at  the  General  Staff  College  ? 

Col.  GowEN.  No  increase  in  number,  but  an  increase  of  $200  in  the 
appropriation.  That  $200  is  to  increase  the  salary  of  the  librarian 
from  $1,800  to  $2,000.  The  librarian  is  a  woman  who  has  been  in 
Government  employ  for  nearly  23  years.  She  is  a  very  valuable  clerk, 
and  she  could  command  probaoly  more  than  twice  that  salary  outside. 

Mr.  Anthony.  So  that  the  increase  in  the  item  is  solely  this  pro- 
posed increase  in  salary  ? 

Col.  GowEN.  Yes^  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  She  is  carried  here  as  a  clerk. 

Col.  GowEN.  That  is  her  official  designation  on  the  Army  roll — 
clerk. 

Mr.  SissoN.  How  could  you  get  a  librarian  out  of  the  civil  service 
as  a  clerk?    I  suppose  she  is  under  civil  service? 

Col.  GowEN.  Yes,  sir.    She  came  into  the  service  in  1898. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Where  was  your  appropriation  for  this  purpose  for 
the  General  Staff  College  earned  in  1917? 

Col.  GowEN.  In  1917  it  was  under  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  Staff. 
Last  year  was  the  first  year  we  were  separated  from  the  office  of  the 
Chief  of  Staff. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Has  the  number  of  officers  at  the  General  Staff 
College  recently  been  increased? 

Col.  GowEN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Did  that  cause  any  extra  increase  in  the  clerical 
force? 

Col.  GowEN.  No,  sir ;  there  has  been  a  decrease.  For  the  four  year- 
prior  to  the  war  there  was  an  average  of  23  students  down  there  an»l 
21  other  officers  on  duty,  and  the  clerical  help  at  that  time  averape<l 
45  and  subclerical  help  27,  while  now  we  have  an  average  of  l*'*** 
officers  on  duty,  clerical  help  25,  subclerical  help  21.  so  that  the 
clerical  help  has  been  cut  in  half,  while  the  officers  are  two  and  on«*- 
half  times  the  number  they  were  before  the  war. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  all  the  civil  employees  of  the  General  Staff 
College  paid  out  of  this  item  ? 

Col.  (lOWEN.  No,  sir;  there  are  several  paid  out  of  maintenance  of 
the  General  Staff  College— the  engineer,  the  assistant  engineer,  the 
carpenter,  and  the  elevator  conductor. 

Mr.  Anthony.  This  item  just  covers  the  clerical  and  subclerical 
help? 

Uol.  GowEN.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  do  the  laborers  do?    Janitor  work? 

Col.  Go^-EN.  Yes;  they  do  janitor  work  and  general  work  aroun»i 
the  building. 

Mr.  Simon.  Is  there  any  way  of  finding  out  just  how  much  it  cos*- 
to  maintain  this  college? 
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Col.  GowEX.  Yes,  sir.  Last  year  this  appropriation  was  $48,100, 
and  the  other  appropriation  was  $25,000. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  does  not  include  the  cost  of  the  college.  You 
have  a  certain  number  of  officers  detailed  there  and  their  salaries  are 
paid.   I  would  like  to  know  what  it  costs  to  maintain  this  school. 

Mr.  AxTHONY.  Would  it  be  fair,  Mr.  Sisson,  to  put  in  the  salaries 
of  the  officers  ?  The  officers'  salaries  would  go  on  anyway,  no  matter 
where  they  were. 

ilr.  SissoN,  That  may  be  true,  but  in  maintaining  the  Military  Es- 
tablishment officers  ought  to  be  serving  a  good  purpose,  and  if  this  is 
needed  it  is  just  as  distinct  an  expense  as  if  you  had  appropriated 
directly  for  it.  That  is  the  trouble  in  appropriating  for  these  things. 
We  do  not  know  what  the  unit  cost  is.  I  would  like  you  to  prepare 
for  the  record,  if  you  can  do  so  without  too  much  trouble,  a  state- 
ment showing  just  what  it  costs.  You  could  find  out  the  pay  of  the 
officers  who  are  assigned  to  that  college. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Would  you  want  to  include  the  student  officers? 

Mr.  Sissox.  Of  course,  if  the  student  officer  does  not  do  anything 
imt  study  down  there,  that  is  not  an  expense  to  the  college,  but  it  is, 
nevertheless,  an  expense  to  the  Army. 

Mr.  Anthony.  1  ou  have  a  corps  of  instructors  ? 

Col.  GowEN.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  you  have  a  corps  of  student  officers? 

Col.  Gowen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Then,  in  addition  to  their  salaries,  you  have  this 
item  for  clerks,  messengers,  and  laborers,  and  then  you  have  the 
other  item  for  maintenance,  including  heat  and  light. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Now,  aside  from  those  two  items,  are  there  any 
other  appropriations? 

Col.  GoAVEN.  There  are  no  other  appropriations. 

Mr.  SissoN.  In  the  item  for  maintenance,  do  you  include  your 
books  and  other  stationery  ? 

Col.  Gowen.  No  ;  we  include  Ihe  purchase  of  books  for  the  library, 
but  the  supply  department  supplies  us  with  stationery  as  far  as  they 
can,  but  sometimes  they  do  not  have  it  in  stock  and  we  can  not  get 
it  in  that  way. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  had  this  thing  come  up  fre- 
quently and  there  is  ^reat  difficulty  in  finding  out  the  expense  of  a  ^ 
proposition  of  this. kind  because  you  can  not  get  at  the  unit  cost, 
because  it  is  covered  in  so  many  different  appropriations. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  would  like  to  see  a  complete  statement  of  the  cost 
of  the  institution,  but  outside  of  the  salaries  of  the  student  officers. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  could  easily  eliminate  that  and  show  what  I  want 
as  well  as  what  you  would  like  to  have. 

From :  Executive  officer,  General  Staff  College. 

To:  Chief  of  Finance. 

Subject :  Unit  cost  of  General  Staff  College. 

In  compUanee  with  request  of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  House  of 
Representatives,  there  is  submitted  herewith  cost  of  operation  of  the  General 
Staff  College,  Including  pay,  etc.,  of  officers  and  enlisted  men  on  duty  at  the 
college.    The  current  fiscal  year  was  taken  as  the  basis  for  figuring  this  cost. 
Appropriation   fiscal  year  1921,  "  Pay  of  clerks,  messengers,   and 

laborers,  General  Staff  College'* $48,100.00 

Appropriation  fiscal  year  1021,  "  General  Staff  College  " 25, 000. 00 
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Allotted  from  funds  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps  for   repairs  to 

building,  roads,  and  walks $3.  700. 0«» 

Ck)St  of  supplies  furnished  by  supply  departments,  including  gaso- 
line, automobile  parts,  stationery,  lumber,  etc 7,801.72 

Allottetl  by  War  Department  for  printing  and  binding  of  books  for 
library . 2, 000. 00 

Pay  of  civilian  chauffeurs  and  garage  foremen  (paid  out  of  Quarter- 
master Corps  funds) 5,  020.0»» 

Pay  of  faculty  and  executive  staff  for  period  July  1,  1920,  to  June 
30,  1021 : 

1  major  general $8,000.00 

8  colonels 44, 800. 00 

11  lieutenant  colonels  (1  of  these  July  1,  1920,  to 

Sept.  17,  1920 ;  1  July  1,  1920,  to  Sept.  4, 1920) 52. 100.  83 

3  majors 10.  540. 44 

115.441.27 

Of  the  foregoing,  3  colonels.  5  lieutenant  colonels,  and  1 
major  are  to  be  relieved  from  duty  at  college  on  or  before 
Feb.  1,  but  their  pay  is  figured  for  the  entire  year. 

Commutation  of  quarters,  heat,  and  light  for  members  of  faculty  and 
executive  staff  who  are  not  furnished  quarters,  heat,  and  light  in 
kind  for  period  July  1,  1920,  to  June  30,  1921 : 

2  colonels 2,568.72 

1  lieutenant  colonel 1,002.04 

1  major 942.72 

4. 513. 48 

Of  the  foregoing,  1  colonel   la  to  be  relieved 

on  or  before  Feb.  1,  but  commutation  for  quarters, 
heat,  and  light  is  figured  for  entire  year. 
Pay  of  student  body  for  period  Aug.  15,  1920,  to  June 
30,   1921    (students  ordinarily   report   at   college  be- 
tween Aug.  15  and  20  each  year)  : 
47  colonels   (of  these,  1  figured  July  1  to  Nov.  1, 
1920.  died ;  1  figured  July  1  to  Oct.  10,  1920.  re- 
lieved ;  1  figured  July  1  to  Dec.  9,  1920,  relieved )  -  219, 342. 25 
29  lieutenant  colonels 130,983.43 

9  majors 38.235.09 

388. 561.  37 

Commutation  of  quarters,  heat,  and  light 'for  members 
of  the  student  body  who  are  not  furnished  quarters, 
heat,  and  light  in  kind,  period  Aug.  15,  1920,  to  June 
30,  1921 : 

47  colonels  (3  of  these  figured  for  part  of  year  as 

noted  above  under  pay) 53,641.34 

25  lieutenant  colonels 24,346.75 

5  majors 4,009.20 

• 82,«ih7  -Ji* 

In  addition  to  foregoing  there  are  two  students 
from  the  Marine  Corps  and  two  from  the  Navy,  pay 
or  commutation  not  Included  above. 

Pay  of  21  enlisted  men  on  duty  in  General  Staff  College 
for  period  July  1,  1920,  to  July  30,  1921 14, 32a  00 

Value  of  rations  furnished  same  period  based  on  co0t  of 

50  cents  i)er  ration 3,780.00 

Clothing  value,  same  period 1,508.06 

Commutation  of  quarters,  heat,  and  light,  8  enlisted 
men,  same  period ,. 846^00 

9(K547.0I 


Aggregate 702, 772. 19 
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Tuesday,  January  4, 1921. 

STATEMENT  OF  BBIO.  OEN.  FETEB  C.  HABBIS,  ADJTrTANT  OEN-' 

EBAI  OF  THE  ABMY. 

ARMY  FIELD  CLERKS'  PAY. 

(See  p.  456.) 

Mr.  Anthony.  General,  we  would  like  to  hear  from  you  in  regard 
to  the  item  in  reference  for  Army  field  clerks  and  civil-service  mes- 
sengers at  the  headquarters  of  the  several  territorial  departments, 
Army,  and  corps  headquarters,  etc. 

Gen.  Harris.  We  have  asked  for  the  same  number  next  year  as  was 
authorized  for  the  current  year. 

Mr,  Anthony.  These  field  clerks  are  all  employed  outside  of  Wash- 
ington? 

Gen.  Harris.  They  are  not  now.  There  are  still  some  field  clerks  in 
Washington.  They  are  employed  on  war  work,  cleaning  up  war  work 
in  Washington. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  purpose  is  to  employ  them  outside  of  Wash- 
ington? 

Gen.  Harris.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  a  special  appropriation  for  the 
additional  field  clerks  carried  in  the  bill  last  year  authorizing  the 
Secretary  to  employ  4,272. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Are  those  stationed  in  Washington  doing  no  work 
except  field  work? 

Gen.  Harris.  There  are  some  doing  work  in  the  departments — just 
a  few.  For  instance,  there  is  one  who  is  with  the  Judge  Advocate 
General  as  a  law  clerk,  and  the  Judge  Advocate  General  has  not  yet 
been  able  to  replace  him,  but  he  will  very  soon.  Those  at  the  head- 
quarters of  Gen.  Pershing  are  included  in  this  number.  There  are  some 
in  the  General  Staff  working  on  the  historical  records  of  the  war  and 
there  are  some  working  on  the  distribution  of  woimd  and  death  cer- 
tificates. * 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  asking  for  both  increased  number  and  in- 
creased pay,  are  you  not,  for  Army  field  clerks  ? 

Gen.  Karris.  Jfo,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  instance,  last  year  you  had  15  at  $2,000  and  this 
year  you  ask  for  20  at  $2,240  each. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Last  year  they  had  675  field  clerks.  This  year  they 
have  900, 1  take  it. 

Mr.  SissoN.  They  are  all  increases.  There  is  nothing  but  increases. 
Theyare  increased  from  $2,000  to  2,240  and  from  $1,600  to  $2,040. 

Maj.  MacKay.  As  soon  as  the  estimates  were  submitted,  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  directed  that  a  reduction  be  made  in  the  amount. 

6ea.  Harris.  My  original  estimate  called  for  dOO  field  clerks,  but 
the  number  has  been  reduced  to  the  number  set  out  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  SissoN.  The  estimate  by  Gen.  Harris  was  as  the  text  shows  in 
the  bilL 

Gen.  Lord.  It  has  been  reduced  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War 
to  the  number  that  was  carried  by  the  bill  for  this  fiscal  year. 
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Mr.  SissoN.  In  other  words,  the  Secretary  goes  back  to  the  cur- 
rent law. 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  He  simply  maintains  the  increase  in  salary,  but  he  has 
identically  the  same  number. 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes,  sir.  The  basis  of  the  Secretary's  action,  I  under- 
stand, is  that  under  the  reorganization  act  the  Army  field  clerk  is 
an  expiring  person,  that  is,  there  will  be  no  additional  ones  created, 
and  the  Secretary,  construing  the  law  to  mean  that,  required  that 
the  estimates  should  be  reduced  to  the  number  carried  in  the  current 
law. 

Mr.  Cramton.  The  size  of  the  Army  does  not  matter  in  connec- 
tion with  them,  whether  we  have  175,000  or  220,000  men? 

Gen.  Harris.  Our  theory  is  that  in  the  future  the  clerical  work  at 
the  headquarters  of  tactical  units  in  the  field,  tactical  divisions  and 
tactical  armies,  will  be  performed  by  warrant  officers  and  enlisted 
men,  and  we  will  not  have  any  field  clerks  with  the  armies  in  the  field 
hereafter.  On  that  account,  the  designation  of  field  clerk  is  now  a 
misnomer,  and  I  was  going  to  suggest  that  the  title  be  changed  to  the 
former  title  of  headquarters  clerk,  which  would  be  more  descriptive 
than  the  present  title,  considering  their  duties,  because  the  field  clerk 
now  does  not  go  into  the  field.  We  have  planned  to  replace  them  hy 
warrant  officers  and  the  higher  grades  of  enlisted  men,  but  the  derfc? 
assigned  to  headquarters  of  corps  areas  and  headquarters  of  iht- 
manent  camps  will  still  be  field  clerks. 

Mr.  Cramton.  But  if  the  title  should  be  changed,  would  the  si/e 
of  the  Army  have  any  effect  upon  the  number  of  headquarters  clerk?  i 

Gen.  Harris.  Well,  it  would  have  some  effect. 

Mr.  Cramton.  I  notice  your  estimate  is  the  same  for  175.(»»  as^ 
for  252,000  men. 

Gen.  Harris.  Well,  there  would  be  some  little  difference  but  n.»t 
very  much. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  warrant  officers  have  you  that  are  as- 
signed to  this  class  of  duty  now  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  The  warrant  officers  are  just  now  being  appointetl. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  h<vve  not  appointed  your  quota  of  warrant 
officers  to  take  over  this  class  of  work? 

Gen.  Harris.  No.  sir.    Some  of  them  will  be  assigned  to  hea«I- 

Quarters,  but  our  plan  is  that  they  will  take  over  the  work  in  the 
eld  at  tactical  units  headquarters,  and  the  clerical  work  at  corps 
area  headquarters  and  department  headquarters  will  be  done  by  civil- 
ian field  clerks. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Has  the  recent  change  in  the  tactical  orffanizatioo 
of  the  Army  caused  in  increase  in  the  number  of  Army  neld  clerb 
or  headquarters  clerks  f 

Qen.  Harris.  I  do  not  know  that  it  haa  caused  an  increase,  btit 
formerly  the  clerical  work  at  headquarters  of  tactical  units  was  per- 
formed oy  listed  men  detailed  from  the  line.  At  the  beginning  of 
this  war  we  endeavored  to  correct  that  as  much  as  poasible  by  empToj- 
ing  field  clerks.  Now,  we  are  tr3ring  to  discharge  the  field  clerks  and 
have  special  enlisted  men  and  warrant  officers  for  that  work. 

Mr.AKTHOKT.  Are  you  asking  for  an  increase  in  pay  for  indiTidual 
clerks  heret 

Gen.  Harris.  Yes,  sir ;  for  the  higher  grade  clerks. 
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Mr.  Anthont.  How  much  do  you  propose  to  increase  these  clerks — 
from  $2,000  to  $2,240  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  $2i)00  plus  the  bonus. 

Maj.  MicEIay.  Thjit  is  the  increase  allowed  by  the  pay  bill. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  making  the  bonus  permanent  law. 

Gen.  Harris.  Well,  it  is  appropriated  each  year. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Well,  if  we  carried  them  at  their  old  designations 
at  $2,000,  they  would  still  get  the  bonus  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  They  would  as  long  as  that  law  was  in  force. 

Mr.  Anthony.  This  would  make  it  permanent  law  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  Well,  it  would  not  make  it  permanent  because  you 
would  have  to  reappropriate  it  next  year.  I  do  not  know  that  it 
makes  any  material  difference. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Has  that  same  change  been  carried  all  the  way 
through?    Has  the  bonus  been  added  in  all  these  cases? 

Gen.  Harris.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  All  through  your  clerical  force? 

Gen.  Harris.  That  is,  as  to  the  field  clerks. 

Mr.  SissoN.  And  not  for  anybody  except  field  clerks? 

Gen.  Harris.  No,  sir. 

messengers'  pay. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  increase  your  messengers  from  $720  to  $750. 
What  is  the  reason  for  that  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  It  is  very  difficult  to  get  messengers  for  $720. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  will  not  have  much  trouble  after  a  while.  You 
can  get  all  you  need  after  a  while. 

Mr.  Cramton.  How  many  messengers  have  you  now? 

Gen.  Harris.  One  hundred  messengers. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Where  are  they  employed? 

Gen.  Harris.  At  the  corps  area  headquarters.  None  of  them  is 
employed  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Cramton.  You  have  the  full  quota  at  $720? 

Gen.  Harris.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  the  duty  of  a  messenger  at  corps  area 
headquarters  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  Very  much  like  that  in  the  War  Department. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Just  about  the  same  as  in  the  War  Department  in 
Washington  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  Yes,  sir ;  almost  identical. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  have  any  enlisted  men  available  around 
headquarters  for  purposes  of  this  kind  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  Where  the  number  of  messengers  assigned  is  not 
sufficient,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  corps  area  commander  from 
assigning  enlisted  men,  but  the  plan  is  to  employ  civilians  as  far  as 
poi^sible  for  messenger  work.  There  are  not  supposed  to  be  any 
enlisted  men  employed  at  corps  area  headquarters  except  for  orderlies 
for  the  commanding  general,  etc. 

ESTABDISHINO  HEADQtTARTERS  IN  GOVERNMENT-OWNED  BUILDINGS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Have  you  moved  your  headquarters  out  of  the  large 
cities? 
Gen.  Harris.  We  are  doing  it. 

27478—21 2d 
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Mr.  Anthony.  Have  you  adopted  that  as  a  policy  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  Y^  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  instance,  you  have  moved  the  headquarters 
from  Chicago  to  Fort  Sheridan? 

Gen.  Harris.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  from  Omaha  to  Fort  Crook,  Nebr.  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramton.  What  about  Baltimore  ? 

G«n.  Harris.  That  is  a  new  headquarters.  They  are  temporarily 
located  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  but  they  are  going  to  be  moved  to 
Fort  Howard,  outside  of  the  city. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  have  done  that  as  a  measure  of  economy,  to 
occupy  buildings  that  were  Government  owned  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  there  any  troops  at  all  these  points  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  Yes,  sir ;  there  are  troops  at  nearly  all  of  them  now. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  number  of  headquarters  clerks  you  are  asking 
for  is  dependent  upon  the  size  of  the  Army,  the  numoer  of  enlistetl 
men? 

Gen.  Harris.  Well,  it  is  to  a  certain  extent,  but  is  dependent  some- 
what upon  the  organization  of  the  Army.  The  increased  number  of 
headquarters,  the  corps  areas,  has  increased  the  overhead  slightly. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Then  why  is  there  not  a  reduction  in  cutting  the 
Army  from  252,000  to  176,000  men?  Why  is  there  not  a  difference 
in  the  estimates  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  Well,  there  is  some  work  that  has  to  be  done  at  head- 
quarters. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Then  there  is  no  relation  between  the  size  of  the 
Army  and  the  number  of  headquarters  clerks? 

Gen.  Harris.  Well,  there  is  some  slight  difference,  but  not  knowinp 
how  much  assistance  would  be  given  at  corps  area  headquarters  bv  th»- 
warrant  officers,  we  should  not  want  to  make  any  reduction.  Then- 
must  be  the  same  number  of  officers  at  the  corps  area  headquarters 
with  a  smaller  territory  as  there  would  be  wit-n  a  larger  territory. 
The  volume  of  business  would  be  larger  in  a  larger  corps  area. 

NUMBER  OF  CLERKS. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Can  you  give  us  easily  the  allocation  and  the  numlnr 
of  enlisted  headquarters  clerks,  as  you  call  them,  under  your  e55ti- 
mate? 

Gen.  Harris.  We  propose  to  place  substantially  50  at  each  of  thi- 
corps  area  headquarters,  and  there  are  nine  (*orps  area  headmiarter^, 
which  would  be,  rougfhly,  450.  There  are  three  departments— vHawaii. 
Panama,  and  the  Philippines — and  then  there  is  a  force  in  Germany 
at  the  present  time.  Then,  in  addition,  there  are  the  schools  suoh  a* 
those  at  Camp  Benning  and  Fort  Riley  and  Fort  Leavenworth  an  i 
elsewhere. 

Mr.  Cramton.  If  the  divisions  in  some  of  these  corps  areas  an- 
skeletonized  to  such  an  extent  that  it  will  effect  a  material  reductior. 
in  the  size  of  the  Army,  would  not  that  lead  to  a  lessening  of  the  nee-i 
for  headquarters  clerics? 

Gftn.  Harris.  It  would,  slightly. 
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Mr.  Cramton.  To  what  extent? 

Gen.  Harris.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  make  an  estimate. 

Mr.  Cramton.  If  675  are  required  for  an  Army  of  252,000,  what  is 
your  idea  as  to  the  niunber  required  for  an  Army  of  175,000? 

Gen.  Harris.  We  think  we  will  need  more  than  675  for  an  Army  of 
252,000,  but  the  Secretary  has  decided  that  it  would  have  to  be  re- 
duced. 

Mr.  Anthony.  If  the  Army  is  cut  to  150,000  enlisted  men,  how 
many  less  of  these  headquarters  clerks  can  you  get  along  with  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  It  would  be  difficult  to  answer  that  onhand,  because 
it  would  depend  on  the  organization.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  if 
we  reduce  tne  number  of  corps  areas  to  the  number  of  departments 
we  had  before  the  war,  we  can  reduce  the  number  of  headquarters 
clerks  considerably.  If  you  reduce  the  number  of  enlisted  men  serv- 
ing in  a  corps  area,  you  reduce  the  amount  of  clerical  work,  and  pos- 
sibly you  could  reduce  the  number  of  headquarters  clerks  somewhat. 
Up  to  the  present  time  we  have  not  been  able  to  determine  how  many 
warrant  officers  we  would  have  for  that  work. 

Mr.  Anthony.  But  as  the  warrant  officers  come  in  and  are  avail- 
able to  your  branch  of  the  service,  would  you  let  out  a  certain  num- 
ber of  these  civilian  clerks? 

Gen.  Harris.  Not  very  many.  The  warrant  officers  are  planned 
to  be  placed  in  the  tactical  units,  so  that  we  will  have  either  enlisted 
men  or  warrant  officers  with  the  tactical  units,  and  no  civilian  force 
with  the  tactical  units. 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  how  large  a  tactical  unit  will  you  have  a  war- 
rant officer  for  clerical  work? 

Gen.  Harris.  All  the  way  from  a  regiment  up  to  an  army. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is,  would  the  regiment  have  a  warrant  officer 
on  clerical  work? 

Gen.  Harris.  One  warrant  officer.  A  division  would  have — I 
would  not  like  to  answer  offhand.  I  will  put  that  in  the  record.  I 
find  that  a  division  would  have  11  warrant  officers  in  addition  to 
those  provided  for  the  regiments  and  other  units  of  which  it  is  com- 
posed. 

ilr.  SissoN.  If  you  take  these  warrant  officers,  either  they  will  not 
do  any  additional  work  or  these  field  clerks  have  not  done  any  addi- 
tional work,  and  if  you  replace  the  field  clerks  with  warrant  officers 
you  would  either  decrease  the  amount  of  field  work  on  the  field  force 
or  vou  would  have  to  dismiss  some  of  them. 

Gen.  Harris.  We  have  been  reducing  the  number  of  field  clerks 
every  month,  or  in  fact,  every  week,  since  the  beginning  of  the  pres- 
ent fiscal  year.  We  have  authority  now  for  the  employment  oi  675 
plus  4,272.  That  is  the  authorized  number.  The  authorization  for 
4iT2  extends  to  4  months  after  the  expiration  of  the  emergency. 
Then,  in  addition  to  those  4,272,  we  have  675 ;  so  that  we  have  now 
considerably  more  than  what  we  are  asking  for  next  year. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Y#u  have  authority  for  more? 

Gen.  Harris.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramton.  And  you  have  more? 

Gen.  Harris.  We  actnallv  have  more  than  675. 

Mr.  Anthony.  They  are  engaged  on  work  growing  out  of  the  war? 
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Gen.  Harris.  Yes,  sir;  such  as  I  have  mentioned.  The  distribu- 
tion of  wound  and  death  memorial  certificates  authorized  by  the 
French  Government  and  now  authorized  by  our  Government,  the 
distribution  of  Victory  medals,  etc. 

STATUS  OF  RECORDS  OF  LATE  WAR. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  the  individual  records  of  soldiers  of  the  late 
war  right  up  to  date  now? 

Gen.  Harris.  They  are.    Of  course,  there  are  some  few  cases 

Mr.  Anthony  (interposing).  If  you  get  an  inquiry  in  regard  to 
the  service  of  any  soldier  in  this  late  war,  you  are  prepared  to  give 
the  information  just  as  quicklv  as  vou  do  in  regard  to  a  soldier  i>f 
the  Civil  War? 

Gen.  Harris.  Yes,  sir;  we  are  furnishing  information  al>out 
thousands  of  soldiers  every  day  now  to  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  In- 
surance and  othei's.  Tn  my  report,  received  yesterday,  in  the  Bureau 
of  War  Risk  Insurance,  for  instance,  we  had  fewer  unanswereil  in- 
quiries from  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance  than  we  ha<l  dis- 
posed of  on  the  previous  day,  so  that  the  work  is  current. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  up  to  date? 

Gen.  Harris.  Yes,  sir ;  we  are  up  to  date. 

Mr.  Cramton.  And  yet  they  still  blame  things  on  you.  General. 

Gen.  Harris.  They  do?  Of  course,  we  have  millions  of  record;?, 
and  undoubtedly  there  will  be  conflicts  of  records.  In  a  great  many 
cases  you  will  find  that  an  officer  did  not  make  the  record  and  in 
other  cases  there  is  a  discrepancy  in  the  spelling  of  names.  For  in 
stance,  I  had  the  case  of  one  man  where  I  found  his  reports  in  onr 
records  in  nine  different  places,  due  to  the  different  spellings  of  hi* 
name.  His  name  was  spelled  in  nine  different  ways,  and  in  cleaninu 
up  the  files  we  found  nine  different  re|)orts  in  nine  different  \Anv*^ 
and  all  spelled  differently  for  that  one  man.  That  illustrat<»s  tho 
OTeat  difficultv  we  have. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Have  you  completed  the  work  of  correction  of  thf><* 
records?  For  instance,  there  are  errors  made  in  the  records  of  « 
good  many  men. 

Gen.  Harris.  We  are  working  on  that  every  day  and,  in  fact.  maii> 
cnses  are  straightened  out  each  dav;  but,  unless  there  is  some  o»m 
plication  in  the  records,  we  are  able  to  furnish,  and  are  fumi>hini'. 
information  very  nuickly. 

Afr.  Anthony,  nut  we  are  emerging  from  this  war  with  m^n- 
complete  records  of  the  enlisted  force  than  in  any  other  war  we  hs\*' 
ever  been  in  ? 

(ren.  Harris.  Oh,  far  more,  and  we  are  furnishing  the  inf<»miA 
tion  now  that  was  not  available  30  years  after  the  close  of  the  Civ.. 
War,  and  more  complete  information  than  was  ever  fumish«Nl  • 
any  war. 

Xfr.  SissoN.  I^et  us  come  back  to  the  question  of  the  field  clerk- 
I  want  to  find  out  where  you  need  the  field  clerfa.    If  you  can  p 
place  field  clerks  with  warrant  officers  in  eveiy  regiment  and  divi- 
sion, etc..  what  are  you  ffoing  to  have  left  for  field  clerks  to  do? 

(ten.  Harris.  The  field  clerks  are  at  headquarters  of  corps  arr«i 
and  departments. 
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Mr.  SissoN.  What  do  thev  do  there  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  They  periorm  the  same  duty  at  corps  area  head- 
quarters as  the  civilian  clerks  do  in  the  War  Department. 

Mr.  Anthony.  They  keep  the  records  of  the  men  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  Yes ;  and  all  the  correspondence. 

Mr.  SissoN.  When  you  get  the  warrant  officers,  will  they  duplicate 
that  work? 

Gen.  Harris.  They  will  do  the  work  in  the  tactical  units.  The  sta- 
tionary headquarters,  such  as  corps  area  headquarters,  are  not  tactical 
units;  they  do  not  go  into  the  field  and  they  will  have  their  own  field 
clerks. 

ilr.  SissoN.  You  gentlemen  have  some  curious  ways  of  figuring 
things.  If  you  increase  the  size  of  the  Army  you  have  to  increase 
these  things,  and  if  you  decrease  the  size  of  the  Army  it  is  a  difficult 
matter  to  get  you  to  decrease  these  other  things. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Was  it  not  the  original  idea  that  a  good  many  of 
these  warrant  officers  assigned  to  your  department  were  to  displace 
these  field  cjerks? 

Gen.  Harris.  Yes,  sir.  We  had  1,600  last  year  and  now  we  have 
liOO,  and  we  are  reducing  the  number  of  field  clerks.  We  have  field 
clerks  now  whose  duties  will  be  taken  over  by  warrant  officers,  so  that 
by  the  end  of  this  year  we  will  be  down  to  the  number  authorized  for 
the  present  fiscal  year. 

ilr.  SissoN.  If  I  were  called  upon  to  make  an  intelligent  estimate 
as  to  just  about  how  many  field  clerks  you  need  here,  I  would  be  up  a 
tree  yet. 

Gen.  Harris.  There  are  nine  corps  area  headquarters  and  all  the 
clerical  work  there  is  to  be  done  by  field  clerks. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Now,  that  does  not  mean  anything  to  me,  because  I 
do  not  know  how  much  work  is  to  be  done  at  a  corps  headquarters.  I 
had  an  idea,  until  we  had  these  hearings,  that  the  amount  of  clerical 
force  to  take  care  of  a  certain  unit  of  the  Army  would  be  dependent 
upon  the  size  of  the  Army,  but  now  I  find  that  that  is  not  an  ex 
seouitur ;  it  does  not  follow. 

Gen.  Harris.  Not  necessarily. 

Mr.  SiSfiON.  Now,  if  it  does  not  follow,  is  there  any  way  in  the 
world  in  which  a  committee  could  intelligently  give  you  the  number 
of  employees  of  this  kind  that  you  need,  unless  we  buy  a  pig  in  a 
sack  and  give  you  just  what  you  want?  You  may  be  more  accurate 
and  just  in  your  estimate  than  we  could  be,  but  still  we  ought  to,  if 
we  can  do  it,  arrive  at  the  number  of  field  clerks  that  are  required. 
If  I  were  called  upon  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  with  the  information 
that  has  gone  into  the  record  up  to  date,  to  justify  the  amount  of  work 
that  they  have  to  do,  I  would  have  to  take  what  you  say. 

Gen.  Harris.  Now,  take  a  corps  area  headquarters  to-day.  They 
all  have  more  than  50. 

NXTHBER  OF  FIELD  CLERKS  BEFORE  THE  WAR. 

Mr.  Anthont.  What  did  they  use  to  have  before  the  war  at  the 
headquarters  f 

Gen.  Harris.  We  had  170  altogether,  but  there  was  a  great  num- 
ber of  enlisted  men  detailed  to  do  the  work  that  is  now  being  done  by 
field  clerks. 
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Mr.  Anthont.  Have  you  anything  there  to  show  what  the  expendi- 
ture was  for  headquarters  clerks  and  field  clerks  before  the  war,  the 
year  before  the  war? 

Gen.  Harris.  It  was  170,  as  I  remember  it.  That  is  the  number  of 
field  clerks. 

Mr.  Anthont.  This  shows  a  tremendous  expansion  in  this  grade 
of  employment,  does  it  not? 

Gen.  Harris.  Yes;  it  does.  It  is  due  to  the  fact  that  our  policy 
is  to  substitute  the  field  clerks  and  prevent  the  necessity  of  employ- 
ins  enlisted  men  at  these  headauarters. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  do  enlisted  men  have  to  do  unless  you  use 
them  ?  Is  it  not  a  pretty  good  time  to  use  them  in  time  of  peace  in 
that  way  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  They  are  receiving  instruction  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  better  instruction  can  a  man  have  than  to 
act  as  a  field  clerk  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  There  are  certain  enlisted  men  who  are  doing  that 
kind  of  work  now. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Why  not  organize  a  vocational  training  school  at 
some  headquarters  and  train  some  of  these  troops? 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  have  got  to  have  a  great  many  of  them  when  war 
breaks  out,  and  you  have  got  to  take  them  from  civil  life.  You  are 
going  to  need  field  clerks  when  you  have  a  war  just  like  you  need 
generals,  and  I  am  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the  idea  that  you 
might  develop  some  field  clerks  in  time  of  peace.  This  is  quite  a 
considerable  item  here,  the  number  of  field  clerks  that  you  are  asking 
for  with  their  salaries  at  $2,000. 

Qen.  Harris.  There  are  only  a  few  who  get  $2,000. 

Mr.  SissoN.  The  lowest  salary  is  how  much  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  $1,200. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Do  they  get  their  keep? 

Gen.  Harris.  They  get  an  allowance  for  quarters. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  tliey  get  subsistence  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  No  ;  except" when  they  are  in  the  field. 

Mr.  SissoN.  They  get  just  whatever  it  costs  in  some  *^rt  of  nu-- 
system  i 

Mr.  Anthony,  In  the  field. 

Gen.  Harris.  They  have  a  commissary. 

Mr.  Sissox.  It  seems  to  ine  that  you  want  to  grow  hero  alon<r  t!.*- 
lino  of  extravagance,  which  does  not  mean  efficiency. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Well,  it  is  apparent  that  there  is  an  expansion  f  n»i.. 
170  before  the  war  to  675  now. 

(Jen.  Harris.  Well,  it  is  for  Congress  to  decide  whether  we  *:-. 
enlisted  men  or  civilians. 

Mr.  Axthoxy.  Do  you  think  it  i>  practicable  to  use  a  numUT  •■• 
enlisted  men  for  this  puri)Ose  i 

Gen.  Harris.  It  is  practicable,  but  I,  personally,  tlo  not  think  it  .- 
desirable.    We  have  attemptcil  to  get  away  from  it  for  many  vear- 
In  the  first  place,  the  pav  of  an  enlisted  man  is  so  very  much  !«■-- 
than  the  pay  of  the  civifian  clerks  at  these  headquarters  that  th* ; 
are  never  satisfied  to  work  with  them. 

Mr.  Sissox.  If  we  get  these  enlisted  men,  and  let  the  young  n.«: 
know  that  they  can  get  places  of  this  kind  and  fit  themselves   f  - 
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something  besides  being  just  a  soldier — and  I  think  the  men  ought 
to  be  fitted  for  a  good  many  other  things  than  just  being  a  soldier — 
it  looks  to  me  like  you  would  get  a  good  many  more  men  in  the  Army. 

Gen.  Harris.  We  are  planning  to  dispense  with  field  clerks  alto- 
gether with  tactical  units. 

Mr.  Sissox.  General,  I  think  that  is  about  the  wisest  statement 
that  has  been  made  to-day  on  field  clerks.   We  will  be  glad  to  help  you. 

Gen.  Harris.  And  these  men  that  we  are  training  in  the  Army,  we 
are  planning  to  have  them  take  over  all  that  work. 

ilr.  Sissox.  I  think,  if  you  do  that  sort  of  thing  and  let  young 
men  know  that  when  they  go  in  the  Army,  in  addition  to  getting 
that  military  training  that  is  necessary,  that  they  will  do  some  clerical 
help,  and  when  war  breaks  out  they  will  get  these  places,  we  can 
say  to  them,  "After  you  have  had  this  training  you  do  not  necessarily 
have  to  go  right  back  into  the  ranks  again,"  it  looks  to  me  like  it 
would  facilitate  getting  the  ri^ht  sort  of  men  to  enlist  in  the  Army. 

Gen.  Harris.  There  is  one  thing  about  that :  A  man  is  trained  as  a 
clerk  and  sent  to  duty  up  at  corps  area  headquarters.  He  immediately 
begins  his  eflForts  to  be  discharged  in  order  to  be  employed  as  a 
civilian. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  is  just  the  thing  that  I  do  not  want  to  have  done. 
You  have  enlisted  men  getting  the  pay  of  soldiers  and  the  civilians 
getting  $2,000  a  year  working  side  by  side.  I  do  not  blame  the  en- 
listed man  for  getting  dissatisfied  with  the  job. 

Gen.  Harris.  That  is  the  reason  we  try  to  have  all  the  clerks  at 
corps  headquarters  civilians. 

FOREIGN-SERVICE   PAT. 

Mr.  Anthont.  The  next  item  is  for  additional  pay  while  on  foreign 
service,  $7,072.    What  additional  pay  do  these  clerks  get? 

Gen.  Harris.  Ten  per  cent. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  this  would  covei"  the  pay  of  the  clerks  of  the 
Army  of  occupation  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  Yes ;  and  in  the  Philippines,  Hawaii,  and  Panama. 

COMMUTATION  OF  QUARTERS,  ETC. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  commutation  of  quarters,  heat,  and  light,  you 
ask  for  how  much  ? 

ilaj.  MacKay.  The  original  estimate  has  been  changed  to  $267,869. 
That  is  on  the  reduced  strength  of  675.  The  preceding  item  is  re- 
duced to  $7,061. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  fixed  by  law  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  Yes,  sir. 

FIEUD  CUBRKS,  QUARTERMASTER  CORPS — COMMUTATION  OP  QUARTERS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  commutation  of  quarters,  field  clerks.  Quarter- 
master Corpsj  you  ask  $79,000  as  against  $100,000  last  year. 

Maj.  MacBlAy.  That  is  on  the  basis  of  180  clerks. 

ilr.  Anthony.  Is  that  on  account  of  a  reduction  in  the  clerks. 
Quartermaster  Corps,  because  their  places  were  taken  by  warrant 
officers  ? 
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Gen.  Harris.  There  are  now  in  the  service  185  field  clerks,  Quarter- 
master Corps.  There  were  200  authorized,  up  until  the  Act  of  June 
4,  when  further  appointments  were  prohibited.  It  is  estimated  that 
180  will  be  on  a  commutation  scale. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  that  is  fixed  by  law  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  Yes,  sir. 


Wednesday,  January  5,  192L 

STATEMENTS  OF  HAJ.  OEN.  P.  C.  HAKBIS,  THE  ADJTTTTANT  OEH- 
EBAL,  AND  HAT.  JAMES  MacEAY,  OFFICE  OF  CHIEF  OF  H- 
NANCE. 

ARMY  FIELD  CLERKS'  PAY. 

(Seep.  447.) 

Gen.  Harris.  When  I  appeared  before  the  committee  on  yesterday, 
having  been  hurriedly  called,  I  did  not  have  the  data  required  t(» 
explain  some  of  the  details  which  I  think  the  committee  prolmM} 
would  like  to  have.  As  to  the  use  made  of  the  Army  field  clerks,  it 
may  be  of  interest  to  show  the  assignments  to-day  of  the  Army 
field  clerks  not  engaged  upon  work  connected  with  the  demobilization 
of  the  Army. 

There  are  now  in  (lermany  64  field  clerks  at  the  head(]uai*tei>  of 
the  American  forces  in  (iermany  and  3  with  military  attach^  in 
Europe.  At  the  nine  corps  area  headquarters  there  are  4r)S  li*M 
clerks,  an  average  of  51:  at  the  department  headquarters  in  Hawaii, 
the  Philippines,  and  at  Panama  Canal  there  are  75,  and  in  the  Terri- 
torial districts  there  are  4  field  clerks,  1  in  each  of  four  of  the 
districts  (8  on  the  Mexican  border  and  1  at  Porto  Rico). 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  do  you  call  a  territorial  district? 

Gen.  Harris.  On  the  Mexican  border  it  is  the  section  of  the  rour.- 
try  along  the  border  assigned  to  one  commanding  officer.  One  fi<'.  J 
clerk  is  at  present  assigned  to  each  of  three  of  these  territorial  *i  - 
tircts,  none  being  now  assigned  to  the  other  two  districts.  Theiv  ar»i 
five  territorial  districts.  In  the  Coast  Artillerv  district  heailquar^ 
ters  there  are  12;  in  connection  with  the  coast  defenses  there  are  '.'i 
and  with  the  divisions  there  are  10.  all  of  whom  will  Ih»  n»pla<vd  ^  n 
warrant  officers.  At  the  various  camps  there  are  these  field  *-lork- 
Camp  Benning,  16;  Camp  Custer,  1;  Camp  Devens,  24;  Camp  IM 
13:  Camp  Dodge.  3;  Camp  Eustis,  3;  Camp  Funston,  6;  Camp  <i'»r 
don,  10:  Camp  Grant,  9;  Camp  Humphrevs,  2:  Camp  Jack>4»n.  » 
Camp  Keamy,  1;  Camp  Knox,  5;  Camp  Lee,  11;  Camp  Lewi'-,  -j 
Camp  Meade,  10;  Camp  Pike,  12;  Camp  Sherman,  6:  Camp  Tayl  .1 
4;  Camp  Travis,  8;  Camp  Upton,  1;  making  a  total  of  1^3  at  \U 
camps. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  153  field  clerks? 

(len.  Harbis.  Yes:  at  those  different  camps. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  do  they  use  them  for  at  the  camps  t 

Gen.  Habbis,  They  are  simply  clerks  at  the  camp  headquarters. 

Mr.  Anthont.  They  do  clencal  work? 

QexL  Habbis*  They  do  clerical  woric. 
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Mr.  Anthont.  Where  is  Camp  Taylor? 

Gen.  Harris.  That  is  just  outside  of  Louisville  Ky. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  that  still  maintained  ^s  an  active  camp  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  It  is  being  abandoned.  We  have  four  Army  field 
clerks  there.    That  camp  is  in  process  of  abandonment. 

At  the  different  posts  there  is  the  following  number  of  field  clerks : 
Fort  Leavenworth  Disciplinary  Barracks,  3 ;  Fort  Sill,  5 ;  at  the 
Presidio,  San  FranciscOj  3;  Fort  Monroe  Coast  Artillery  Board,  1; 
Fort  Monroe  Coast  Artillery  training  center,  9 ;  making  a  total  of 
21  at  the  posts. 

At  the  General  Service  School,  Fort  Leavenworth,  there  are  2 
Army  field  clerks;  2  at  the  Field  Artillery  School,  Camp  Taylor; 
and  2  at  the  Cavalry  School,  Fort  Kiley;  making  a  total  of  6  at 
the  Army  service  schools. 

Mr.  Anthont.  Does  that  account  for  the  total  number  of  675  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  That  accounts  for  more  than  that;  that  accounts 
for  808. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Your  statement  shows  the  distribution  of  those 
Army  field  clerks  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  That  shows  808.  My  own  personal  opinion  is  that 
the  field  clerks  should  not  be  employed  at  the  camps  or  the  posts; 
that  they  should  not  be  employed  except  at  department  and  corps 
area  headquarters  and  the  service  schools. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  would  that  eliminate  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  That  would  reduce  the  number  to  634. 

Mr.  Anthony.  From  what  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  From  808.    It  reduces  the  number  by.  174. 

Mr.  Slemp.  What  is  the  total  amount  ? 

Maj.  MacKay.  The  total  pay  of  Army  field  clerks  is  $1,190,200, 
that  being  the  total  pay  for  675  field  clerks  and  100  messengers. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Does  that  figure  include  commutation? 

Maj.  MacKay.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Slemp.  What  does  the  amount  of  $1,544,564  represent;  does 
that  include  commutation  ? 

Maj.  MacKay.  That  includes  commutation. 

replacing  fieij)  clerics  with  warrant  officers. 

Gen.  Harris.  We  have  recently  assigned  20  warrant  officers  to  each 
of  the  corps  area  headquarters,  and  they  will  take  over  part  of  the 
work  now  being  done  by  field  clerks.  I  am  voicing  my  own  per- 
sonal opinion  and  not  that  of  the  War  Department  when  I  say  I  feel 
that  the  number  of  field  clerks  can  be  reduced  if  the  committee  will 
change  the  title  and  call  them  headquarters  clerks  and  let  it  be  under- 
stood that  their  status  will  be  about  the  same  as  the  clerks  in  the 
War  Department.  If  that  is  done,  I  feel  we  can  make  a  further  re- 
duction to  500. 

Gen.  Lord.  Might  I  suggest  in  connection  with  that,  that  that 
would  go  contrary  to  the  comptroller's  decision  and  would  probably 
deprive  them  of  the  allowances  which  are  given  to  field  clerks  and 
which  are  not  given  to  headquarters  clerks.  If  you  change  the  title, 
you  will  probably  affect  the  aecision  of  the  Comptroller  oi  the  Treas- 
ury and  you  will  probably  jeopardize  their  allowances. 
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Gen.  Harris.  I  do  not  think  that  ought  to  be  done  in  the  case  of 
the  older  field  clerks ;  those  who  have  been  in  the  service  for  6  or  10 
years  should  have  the  same  allowances  that  they  have  now.  Those 
who  have  been  in  the  service  less  than  five  years,  I  feel,  are  not  entitled 
to  the  same  consideration  as  the  older  clerks,  and  I  am  very  sure  we 
can  replace  them,  if  this  change  is  made,  with  women  clerks. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  leave  the  same  designa- 
tion as  now  exists  and  designate  any  new  clerks  as  headquarters 
clerks  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  That  would  be  better. 

Mr.  Slemp.  What  reduction  of  amount  would  that  involve? 

Gen.  Harris.  It  would  eventually  eliminate  commutation  of  quar- 
ters, heat,  and  light  altogether. 

Mr.  Slemp.  When  you  say  "  eventually,"  when  do  you  mean  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  For  all  new  appointees.  ' 

Mr.  Slemp.  What  effect  would  it  have  on  next  year's  appropria- 
tion? 

Gen.  Harris.  It  would  not  have  a  very  great  effect  on  next  year  s 
appropriation  if  you  allow  all  of  those  now  appointed  to  draw  these 
allowances.  If  you  eliminate  those  who  have  had  less  than  five  years' 
service,  you  would  eliminate  all  of  those  who  were  appointed  during 
the  war,  and  if  you  take  commutation  of  quarters,  heat,  and  light 
away  from  them  and  allow  me  to  reappoint  clerks  and  fill  the  places 
of  those  who  resign — and  a  great  many  will  resign — but  if  the  desig- 
nation of  those  clerks  is  changed  so  as  to  allow  it  to  be  understood  that 
they  belong  to  headquarters  and  are  not  available  for  any  field  duty, 
I  can  employ  women  clerks. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Would  it  be  possible  to  correct  the  situation  by 
changing  the  designation  to  "Army  field  clerks  and  headquarters 
clerks"? 

Gen.  Harris.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  would  enable  you  to  appoint  a  certain  num- 
ber to  perform  the  duties  of  Army  field  clerks,  and  then  these  new 
ones  you  might  appoint  would  be  employed  simply  as  headquarters 
clerks. 

Gen.  Harris.  With  the  provision  that  headquarters  clerks  here- 
after appointed  would  not  be  entitled  to  commutation. 

Mr.  SLemp.  I  thought  you  said  you  could  reduce  the  number  of 
clerks  from  625  to  500. 

Gen.  Harris.  I  think  we  can. 

Mr.  Slkmp.  Does  that  mean  for  next  year? 

Gen.  Harris.  That  can  be  done  for  next  year. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Would  not  that  involve  a  reduction  of  the  anuuint 
here  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  That  would  involve  a  reduction  of  the  amount  here. 

Mr.  Si^MP.  How  much? 

Gen.  Harris.  I  think  it  would  mean  a  reduction  in  the  propor- 
tion of  675  to  500. 

Mr.  Slemp.  You  could  reduce  this  estimate  from  an  estimate  for 
675  field  clerks  down  to  an  estimate  for  500  field  clerks,  if  you  in- 
sert the  language  Mr.  Anthony  suggested. 

Gen.  Harris.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  You  say  you  do  not  think  Army  field  clerks  are 
necessary  at  the  camps  and  posts.  Would  you  replace  them  with 
enlisted  men? 

Gen.  Harris.  By  warrant  officers. 

Mr.  Anthony.  There  is  no  real  economy  in  that,  is  there  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  Xo  ;  the  warrant  officer  gets  about  the  same  pay. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Would  it  not  be  more  practicable  to  replace  these 
Army  field  clerks  at  posts  by  enlisted  men  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  Some  of  them. 

Mr.  Anthony.  It  would  be  more  practicable  to  replace  them  with 
enlisted  men  at  the  posts  than  it  would  at  the  corps  area  head- 
quarters ? 

Gen.  Harris.  I  would  have  warrant  officers  in  charge  of  all  the 
offices  at  the  camps,  and  their  assistants  would  be  enlisted  men.  So 
there  would  be  some  reduction,  and  not  only  would  there  be  a  reduc- 
tion but  I  think  it  would  be  in  the  interest  of  efficiency.  I  am  per- 
sonally opposed  to  having  any  one  not  in  the  military  establishment 
at  a  military  post.  I  think  it  is  injurious  to  the  efficiency  of  the 
service. 

Mr.  Sle3ip.  Would  this  increase  the  number  of  warrant  officers? 

Gen.  Harris.  Not  necessarily. 

Mr.  Sle3ip.  It  would  simply  mean  a  different  assignment  for  them? 

Gen.  Harris.  It  would  simply  mean  a  different  assignment  for 
them. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  consider  that  the  act  of  June  4,  1920,  con- 
templates the  elimination  eventually  of  all  the  civilian  clerks? 

Gen.  Harris.  That  would  seem  to  be  what  was  intended  from  the 
wording  of  the  act. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  remember  several  years  ago  it  was  stated  that  the 
policy  of  the  War  Department  was  to  eliminate  as  far  as  possible  all 
civilian  employees  and  have  the  work  pertaining  to  the  Army  done  by 
men  who  had  an  enlisted  status.  During  the  war  and  since  the  war  we 
seem  to  have  gradually  grown  away  from  that,  with  the  increase  of 
the  Army.    Has  the  War  Department  abandoned  that  as  a  policy  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  No  ;  that  grew  out  of  the  demobilization  conditions. 
Enlisted  men  or  inducted  men  were  very  impatient  to  be  discharged, 
and  a  large  number  of  men  were  required  for  clerical  work  at  the  camp 
headquarters. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  suppose  in  time  of  war  you  considered  it  perfectly 
proper  to  replace  fighting  men  with  civilians,  where  that  could  be 
done? 

Gen.  Harris.  That  is  true.  I  think  it  is  now  the  policy  of  the  War 
Department  to  replace  civilians  at  all  the  posts  by  enlisted  men.  At 
the  corps  area  headquarters  the  situation  is  almost  identical  with  that 
in  the  War  Department. 

ilr.  Anthony.  I  suppose  there  are  some  classes  of  work  which  can 
be  performed  more  economically  and  efficiently  by  civilian  labor,  and 
the  Department  uses  its  own  judgment  in  cases  of  that  kind? 

Gen.  Harris.  Yes. 

Mr.  Si*EMP.  Suppose  this  estimate  for  Army  field  clerks  was  not 
allowed,  but  we  simply  rested  on  your  general  desire  to  have  nobody 
connected  with  the  Army  except  those  who  are  on  a  military  status, 
^at  effect  would  that  have  on  your  organization  and  its  efficiency  ? 
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Gen.  Harris.  First  of  all,  it  would  throw  a  large  number  of  men 
o^t  of  employment. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Only  about  675. 

Gen.  Harris.  Or  that  number  there  are  two  or  three  hundred  ven- 
efficient  old  clerks,  men  who  have  been  in  the  service  20,  30,  or  40 
years. 

Mr.  Slemp.  What  do  they  do,  just  clerical  work? 

Gen.  Harris.  They  do  clerical  work,  but  they  have  a  certain  amount 
of  technical  knowledge  that  a  civilian  clerk  could  not  learn  imme- 
diately. I  think  it  would  be  very  unfair  to  those  men  to  discharge 
them  when  they  have  been  in  the  service  more  than  five  years.  So  far 
as  those  who  have  been  in  the  service  less  than  five  years  are  con- 
cerned, I  do  not  think  they  have  any  claim  for  special  consideration 
by  Congress. 

Mr.  Slemp.  If  this  estimate  were  cut  in  two,  then  you  could  take 
care  of  the  older  men  and  let  the  other  men  get  into  some  civilian 
employment,  could  you  not  ? 

(yen.  Harris.  It  would  result  in  an  unfortunate  situation.  At  the 
corps  area  headquarters  you  would  have  a  part  of  the  clerical  force 
field  clerks  and  a  part  of  the  clerical  force  enlisted  men.  If  you  cut 
this  in  half  it  will  not  leave  enough  clerks  for  corps  area  headquarters 
and  they  will  have  to  call  on  enlisted  men  to  help  them,  and  then  it 
will  result  in  considerable  dissatisfaction  because  the  enlisted  men 
will  be  doing  the  same  work  as  the  civilian  clerks  whose  pay  is  three 
or  four  times  as  much  as  that  of  the  enlisted  men.  I  believe  it  wouM 
l)e  unwise  to  make  any  reduction  below  500.  I  have  given  that  subject 
verv  careful  consideration. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  there  any  other  matters  pertaining  to  your  de- 
partment that  you  would  like  to  bring  to  our  attention?  , 

COMMUTATION  OF  QIARTKRS,  tTFC.,  Vi)H  HKADgi'AKTRRS  (*L>UIKS. 

Gen.  Harris.  In  the  interest  of  economy  I  l)elieve  it  would  be  wise 
to  add  a  provision  as  to  the  headquarters  clerks,  that  they  will  not  he 
entitled  to  commutation  of  quarters,  heat,  and  liffht. 

Mr.  Anthony.  They  would  not  be  under  existing  law,  would  the\, 
if  they  are  designated  as  headquarters  clerks? 

Gen.  Harris.  There  is  no  law  really  for  headquarters  clerks  now. 
There  is  nothing  to  tell  what  their  pay  is. 

Mr.  Anthony.  It  might  l)e  well  to  state  that  they  should  not  he 
entitled  to  comnuitation. 

(len.  Harris,  I  should  say  they  should  Im>  entitled  to  the  same  pa> 
as  the  Armv  field  clerks,  without  c<mimutation  of  quarters,  heat,  and 
light,  and  f  do  not  think  the  present  law  would  prevent  the  appoint- 
ment of  heailquartei's  clerks. 

strength  of  army — RK<'RriTIN<}  A(TIVITrK.S. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Have  you  a  statement  in  regard  to  the  enlii4e«l 
strength  of  the  Army  at  this  date,  or  at  a  recent  date? 

(ten.  Harris.  It  is  about  226,000. 

Mr.  An-thony.  How  many  do  vou  enlist  in  a  day  now  i 

Mr.  Harris.  In  the  month  of  l)eoember  we  enlisted  in  the  vicinity 
of  25,000  men. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  Has  there  been  any  change  in  the  orders  that  you 
have  received  in  regard  to  enlistment  since  the  committees  have  indi- 
cated to  the  War  Department  their  desire  that  enlistments  be  cur- 
tailed ? 

Gen.  Harris.  The  Secretary  of  War  directed  me  to  cease  adver- 
tising in  newspapers  and  to  reduce  other  advertising  as  far  as  pos- 
sible. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  have  not  discontinued  the  receiving  of  enlist- 
ments? 

Gen.  Harris.  No  order  has  come  to  me  directing  me  to  discontinue 
enlistments. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  you  enlisting  all  the  men  who  present  them- 
selves and  who  fulfill  the  requirements? 

Gen.  Harris.  Yes;  no  orders  have  been  received  to  discontinue 
enlistments,  but  orders  have  been  received  to  stop  the  expenditure  of 
money  for  the  publication  of  advertisements. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  within  the  last  two  weeks  you 
have  made  renewed  efforts  for  enlistments? 

Gen.  Harris.  No;  that  is  not  true. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  it  not  true  that  orders  were  published  by  The 
Adjutant  General  or  sent  out  to  the  different  corps  area  headquar- 
ters or  to  the  different  recruiting  officers  within  the  last  10  days  which 
asked  for  renewed  efforts  to  recruit  certain  organizations  ?  Such  or- 
ders have  been  called  to  my  attention  within  the  last  10  days. 

Gen.  Harris.  Certain  organizations? 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is,  certain  of  the  divisions. 

Gen.  Harris.  That  is  not  really  a  renewed  effort  to  secure  recruits. 
It  is  an  effort  to  make  the  recruite  enlist  for  certain  organizations. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  think  Camp  Jackson,  S.  C,  was  supposed  to  be 
one  place  mentioned  in  these  orders. 

Gen.  Harris.  The  Secretary  of  War  decided  that  we  would  first 
enlist  the  Second  Division  to  its  authorized  strength,  and  when  that 
was  accomplished  we  made  an  effort  to  divert  the  recruits  to  Camp 
Jackson,  to  the  division  there.  That  is  not  a  renewed  effort  to  se- 
cure recruits,  but  we  have  been  enlisting  them  for  that  particular 
division,  so  as  to  have  one  division  at  a  time  filled  up.  * 

Mr.  Anthony.  When  I  passed  through  Chicago  last  week  I  no- 
ticed a  poster  in  front  of  the  recruiting  headquarters  there  which 
read  something  like  this :  "  Why  not  spend  your  winter  in  the  South  ? 
Why  not  hunt  and  fish  in  the  balmy  Southland  sunshine  and  revel 
in  the  streams  of  the  Southland?  "    That  is*  a  new  poster,  is  it  not? 

Gen.  Harris.  It  is  comparatively  new,  but  the  preparation  of  that 
poster  was  started  some  time  ago. 

Mr.  Anthony.  But  it  has  just  been  put  out  recently,  has  it  not  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  I  should  say  within  the  last  month.  That  was  put 
out  at  the  time  we  began  our  effort  to  divert  recruits  to  Camp 
Jackson. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  think  that  was  a  proper  advertisement  for 
the  War  Department  to  put  out  to  induce  recruits  to  enlist?  Does 
it  not  give  a  rather  false  idea  to  the  green  recruits?  Does  that  not 
give  them  the  idea  that  they  are  to  look  forward  to  a  life  of  ease 
and  sport  in  the  Southland,  and  will  they  not  be  liable  to  receive  a 
few  rude  shocks  after  they  enlist? 
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Gen.  Harris.  I  hardly  think  so.  In  order  to  divert  the  recruits 
to  a  particular  locality  of  course  we  have  to  advertise  the  advantages 
of  that  particular  locality. 

Mr.  Slemp.  General,  do  you  get  recruits  in  that  way  for  a  specific 
division  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  Yes.    We  allow  a  man  to  select  his  own  organization. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Do  ^ou  advertise,  for  instance,  that  you  want  to  fill 
up  the  First  Division? 

Gen.  Harris.  Yes ;  we  give  them  a  preference.  First  we  ^ve  them 
a  preference  for  the  Second  Division  at  San  Antonio,  and  then  we 
shifted  our  efforts  to  the  Fifth  Division  at  Camp  Jackson,  S.  C,  and 
that  was  the  reason  for  that  particular  line  of  advertising.  Those 
posters  were  really  prepared  in  the  divisions  themselves  and  they 
furnished  the  data  to  the  War  Department  and  we  prepared  them. 

Mr.  Anthony,  Can  you  not  furnish  us  with  copies  of  all  the  post- 
ers that  have  been  used  within  the  last  60  days? 

Gen.  Harris.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  wish  you  would  send  copies  of  those  posters  to  us. 

Gen.  EUrris.  It  would  be  quite  a  display  of  posters. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  would  there  be?  We  just  want  a  few 
striking  examples,  particularly  that  one  I  referred  to  in  reference 
to  hunting  and  fishmg,  and  any  other  hunting  and  fishing  posters 
you  may  have. 

Gen.  Harris.  That  particular  poster  was  prepared  by  the  Fifth 
Division. 

Mr.  Slemf.  It  might  involve  a  summer  in  the  Rockies,  with  golf 
grounds,  etc. 

Gen.  Harris.  If  we  were  trying  to  fill  up  a  division  in  that  par- 
ticular section  we  might  have  something  of  that  kind  on  those  posten^. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  all  the^  men  serving  in  the  Philippines  now 
serving  tJiere  at  their  own  volition  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  Every  man  is  serving  at  his  own  volition:  yes.  sir. 
Thev  enlist  for  foreign  service. 

Mr.  Anthony.  So,  a  man  will  not  be  sent  to  the  Philippines  again-t 
his  will? 

Gen.  Harris.  No;  he  will  not  be  sent  to  the  Philippines  against  hi> 
will. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Do  these  enlistments  carry  the  $90  bonus? 

Gen.  Harris.  If  they  enlist  for  three  years. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Is  that  a  provision  of  law  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  That  is  a  provision  of  law.  If  a  man  enlists  for  ono 
year  he  receives  no  bonus.  But  if  he  enlists  for  three  years  he  pet^ 
the  $90  bonus,  and  about  60  per  cent  of  the  enlistments  receive  the 
bonus.    That  takes  the  place  of  the  old  reenlistment  pay. 

Mr.  Slemp.  The  only  point  was  whether  or  not  it  is  optional  t«i 
pay  them  that  bonus? 

Uen.  Harris.  No;  it  is  not.    We  encourage  the  3-year  enlistment^ 

Mr.  Anthony.  Then,  as  I  understand  it,  it  is  the  purpose  of  xhv 
War  Department  and  of  The  Adjutant  General's  Department  to  **t»n 
tinue  recruiting  the  Army  up  to  the  maximum  authorized  by  law ! 

(Jen.  Harris.  I  have  received  no  orders  to  the  contrary.  The  onl> 
orders  I  have  received  are  to  reduce  the  exnenditures  for  advert i^ii.L* 
pur|K)ses  and  to  absolutely  <liscontinue  auvertisinp  in  newspafHT-. 
which  has  been  done. 
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Mr.  Slemp.  Has  that  had  anv  noticeable  effect  on  enlistments  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  There  has  hardly  been  time  to  see  what  the  effect  is. 
My  own  opinion  is  that  the  recruits  will  come  in  without  much  addi- 
tional advertising,  at  the  rate  we  are  getting  them  now. 

Mr.  Sle^f.  what  percentage  of  your  enlistments  now  are  by  men 
who  were  members  or  the  American  Expeditionary  Force?  Are  you 
getting  most  of  your  recruits  from  among  those  men  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  I  should  say^  roughly,  60  per  cent  of  the  men  now 
enlisting  have  had  prior  service,  and  a  large  majority  of  them  would 
be  American  Expeditionary  Force  men. 

Mr.  Anthont.  You  are  giving  every  recruit  the  bonus  of  $90  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  If  he  enlists  for  three  years. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  think  that  is  necessary  in  order  to  obtain 
recruits  at  the  present  time  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  We  have  always  had  what  used  to  be  called  reenlist- 
ment  pay. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  think  it  is  necessary  for  the  new  enlist- 
ments? 

Gen.  Harris.  If  we  remove  the  bonus  and  allow  an  option  of  one 
or  three  years,  no  one  would  enlist  for  three  years,  and  my  opinion 
is  that  it  is  very  much  better  for  the  Army  to  have  that. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  not  believe  that  under  present  conditions 
of  unemployment  in  the  country  and  considering  the  attractive  serv- 
ice in  the  Army  that  we  can  get  all  the  recruits  we  need  without 
offering  the  $90  bonus  for  the  first  enlistment  for  three  years? 

Gen.  Harris.  If  we  discontinue  the  1-year  enlistment,  I  do. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  your  own  opinion  in  regard  to  the  1-year 
enlistment  and  the  way  in  which  it  has  worked  ?  Do  you  think  it  is 
a  practical  thing  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  I  think  it  is  better  for  the  efficiency  of  the  Army  to 
have  the  3-year  enlistment.  The  1-year  man  does  not  make  an  effi- 
cient soldier. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  testimony  we  have  had  from  officers  in  the 
technical  corps  of  the  Armj^  is  to  the  effect  that  the  one-year  man  in 
certain  brancnes  of  the  service  is  of  no  real  value.    Is  that  correct? 

Gen.  Harris.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  only  value  of  the  one-year  recruit  would  be 
to  the  combat  branches  of  the  Army. 

Gen.  Harris.  Even  there  he  does  not  g6t  sufficient  training  in  one 
year  for  the  work  in  the  combat  branches. 

Mr.  Anthony.  So  the  only  value  of  the  one-year  enlistment  is  that 
out  of  it  you  possibly  get  a  three-year  man? 

Gen.  Harris.  His  training  is  valuable,  of  course,  in  case  he  enlists 
or  is  inducted  in  time  of  war.  In  that  case  he  would  be  much  more 
valuable  than  an  untrained  man.  My  own  opinion  is  that  if  you  de- 
sire to  restrict  recruiting  you  should  refuse  entirely  the  one-year  en- 
listments. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Has  the  educational  program  of  the  Army  been  an 
in^hicement  to  enlistment? 

Gen.  Harris.  There  is  no  question  about  it.  I  think  it  has  been 
far  more  of  an  inducement  than  the  industrial  situation  to-day.  It 
is  a  very  significant  fact  that  during  the  last  month,  when  we  received 
25,000  enlistments,  a  large  proportion  of  those  were  from  the  country 
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districts  or  from  the  smaller  towns.  The  enlistments  in  Chicago  and 
New  York  last  month  were  smaller  than  in  the  previous  month.  So 
it  is  a  mistaken  idea  to  assume  that  our  increase  in  enlistments  is  due 
entirely  to  the  industrial  situation.  We  are  reaching  the  people,  we 
are  reaching  the  homes  of  the  people  of  the  country  and  they  are  tak- 
ing an  interest  in  the  Army,  and  that  is  due  to  our  advertising  and 
our  vocational  training  which  we  are  offering.  I  should  say  that 
fullv  50  per  cent  of  it  is  due  to  that. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Who  places  the  advertising  for  recruits  in  your 
department  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  It  is  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of 
War. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  it  placed  through  a  professional  advertising 
agency  or  is  it  placed  by  Army  officers  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  We  called  in  consultation  the  professional  agencies 
and  they  have  made  recommendations  to  us. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  they  receive  commissions  on  the  sums  expended ! 

Gen.  Harris.  The  first  advertising  was  placed,  not  through  an 
agency  but  an  association,  as  I  remeinoer  it  now,  and  the  advice  they 
have  given  us  since  that  time  has  not  been  paid  for.  I  find,  on  look- 
ing into  the  matter  further,  that  all  of  our  newspaper  aavertij=ing 
has  been  placed  through  regular  agencies,  from  whicn  the  War  De- 
partment receives  special  rates. 

Mr.  Anthony.  W  ill  you  put  in  the  record  a  statement  showing  the 
amount  that  has  been  expended  for  advertising  purposes? 

(xen.  Harris.  Newspaper  and  periodical  advertising? 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  newspaper  and  periodical  advertising  during 
the  present  year. 

Gen.  Harris.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  much  are  you  asking  for  for  that  purpose  f(>r 
the  next  vear;  what  appropriation  do  you  get  that  from? 

Gen.  I^ARRis.  It  comes  from  the  appropriation  for  the  Quarter- 
master Corps. 

Gen.  Lord.  It  is  included  in  the  Quartermaster  General's  estimate 
for  incidental  expenses.  The  Quartermaster  General  gets  his  figures 
on  that  from  The  Adjutant  General. 

(Jen.  Harris.  I  will  put  that  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  wish  you  would  show  what  has  been  expen«lo«I 
this  year  for  newspaper  and  periodical  advertising  and  what  it  i-^ 
proposed  to  expend  next  year  for  that  purpose  in  your  department. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Expenditures  far  netcspaper  aHt^irtiMinp  in  connection  with  re4*ruitinQ  Ac$ir%tt*  • 

Amount  expended  daring  the  current  flucal  year $2Si\  u* 

Estimate  submitted  for  the  flscal  year  ending  June  30,  1922 500, ««•' 

The  camimijni  for  rwrults  duriiiK  the  rurrent  fiscul  y*»ar  has  proved  m*  wu^ 
cessful  that  the  amount  of  $500,000  estiniattMl  ns  notMled  for  the  next  flnral  >••?.- 
win  not  he  required  and  may  he  omitted. 

Mr.  S18SON.  What  does  your  poster  advertising  cost  in  proportio: 
to  your  newspaper  and  periodical  advertising?  "WTiich  is  the  iiior> 
expensive,  the  newspaper  and  periodical  advertising  or  the  ptisler 
advertising? 

Gen.  Harris.  Prior  to  this  year  we  have  done  very  little  adrer 
tising  in  pewspapers  and  periodicals — pmctically  none.     But  thi< 
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year  we  were  persuaded  that  was  the  best  method  of  advertising,  and 
the  results  seem  to  indicate  it  is  true.  I  know  that  the  Navy  has  for 
some  years  advertised  quite-  extensively  in  the  newspapers,  but  the 
Army  has  depended  very  largely,  until  the  last  fiscal  year,  upon 
posters.  The  expenditures  for  posters  during  the  current  fiscal  year 
amount  to  $18,800  to  date.  ^ 

Mr.  SissoN.  Of  course,  in  business  you  keep  an  account  of  adver- 
tising and  also  an  account  of  the  business  you  get  from  advertising, 
and  a  business  man  advertises  to  just  such  an  extent  as  he  finds  it  pays 
him  to  advertise. 

(ten.  Harris.  We  study  that  proposition. 

Mr.  Sissox.  A  business  man  regulates  the  volume  of  his  advertis- 
ing by  the  returns  he  gets  from  it,  but  in  the  case  of  advertising  by 
the  Government  there  is  practically  no  limit  to  the  amount  of  money 
you  might  expend  for  adVertising  except  the  limit  of  the  appropria- 
Uon. 

Gen.  Harris.  We  have  studied  that  subject  very  carefully.  We 
have  studied  the  result  of  our  first  newspaper  advertising,  and  as  a 
result  of  that  an  additional  allotment  was  made.  I  think  we  have 
spent  probably  $600,000  on  advertising  since  enlisting  was  resumed 
in  the  early  part  of  1919,  or  during  the  last  three  fiscal  years. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  want  to  go  back  to  the  1-year  enlistment  for  a  mo-  ^ 
ment.    How  many  1-year  men  reenlist  for  three  years,  or  for  another 
one  Year? 

(len.  Harris.  I  do  not  know  that  I  can  give  you  those  figures  ex- 
cept to  say  that  there  are  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  men  enlisted 
to-day  who  have  had  prior  service. 

Mr.  Sissox.  What  I  was  curious  to  know  is  this:  Suppose  a  man 
has  had  12  months'  experience.  That  will  determine  whether  he 
likes  the  life  or  not.  If  it  happens  to  be  an  attractive  life  to  him  he 
would  probably  reenlist.  If  it  is  not  attractive  and  he  wanted  to  get 
out  he  would  be  glad  when  the  one  year  was  over.  I  was  wondering 
what  sort  of  attraction  there  is  in  the  Army  life  that  might  induce 
a  young  man  who  enlisted  for  one  year  to  reenlist. 

Gen.  Harris.  A  large  percentage  of  them  now  do  reenlist. 

Mr.  SissoN.  If  you  have  the  one-^ear  enlistment  and  the  young 
man  is  pleased  with  the  Army  life,  and  he  has  an  opportunity  to 
take  12  months  to  determine  whether  he  wants  to  reenlist  for  three 
years,  you  mi^ht  get  better  results  than  if  you  had  nothing  but  the 
three-year  enlistment. 

Gen.  Harris.  Of  course  that  is  one  advantage  of  the  one-year  en- 
listment. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Will  you  also  put  in  the  record  a  statement  of  the 
number  of  enlistments  during  the  present  year,  beginning  with  Janu- 
an,  1920. 

Gen.  Harris.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  So  that  we  can  have  some  intelligent  idea  as  to 
how  enlistment  has  progressed,  showing  the  numl^r  of  one-year 
men  and  the  number  of  three-year  men  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  The  House  would  also  like  to  know  the  rates  of 
pay  for  the  diflferent  enlisted  grades,  and  I  would  also  like  to  have 
that  in  the  record. 

Gen.  Harris.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  statements  referred  to  are  as  follows :) 

EnUstments  hy  months  during  the  calendar  year  1920. 


Month. 


January.. 
February. 

March 

April 


Api 
May. 
June 
July. 


August 

September.. 

October 

November  ^ 
I>ecember^ 


Total 

Philippine  Scouts. 


Aggregate (JO,  117 


1-year 

3-year 

r 

enlist- 

enlists 

ToUl. 

ments. 

ments. 

3f  988 

8,318 

■ 
9,716 

1,864 

7,335 

8.999 

4,188 

8,284 

10,470 

3,451 

3,931 

7,3« 

4,033 

3,997 

S(nr> 

4,Sd5 

8,536 

11.121 

8,198 

8,787 

14,9(»3 

8,449 

10,432 

16.to^l 

5,085 

0,087 

14,  in 

5,188 

10,842 

16,0)0 

7,488 

12,957 

30.443 

8,315 

14,907 

2:1.312 

80,048 

101,483 

161. 5.S 

71 

463 

5U 

80,117 

101,058 

162,071 

1  Figures  for  November  and  December  are  subject  to  correction  upon  the  receipt  of  complete  reports. 

Total  monthly  pay  of  the  seven  grades  of  enlisted  men  under  the  act  of 

Congress  approved  June  J,  1920. 


Grade. 


Base 
pay. 


Master  sergeant $74.00 

Technical  sergeant 53. 00 

First  sergeant 53. 00 

Staff  sergeant 45. 00 

Sergeant 45.00 

Corporal s 37.00 

Prlvat«»  (first  class) 35.00 

Private I  30.00 


30  per 

cent  in- 
crease 
(tempo- 
rary). 


$14.80 

10.60 

10.60 

9.00 

9.00 

7.40 


Rations 

at5S 

cents 

(fiscal 

year 

1921). 


115.90 
15.90 
15.90 
15.90 


Total 


$im  T- 

r  *  » 
'M  « 
44  * 
V    i 


COST  OF  MAINTENANCE  PER  ENLISTED  3IAN. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  does  it  cost  the  Government  to  maintain  ai*. 
enlisted  man  for  a  year,  on  an  average  ? 

Gen.  Harris.  I  think  Gen.  Lord  can  answer  that  better  than  I  i^an 

Gen.  Lord.  In  the  early  part  of  the  hearing  a  request  was  made  that 
there  be  inserted  in  the  record  a  statement  showing  what  the  p.i> 
was  and  how  it  would  appeal  to  recruits  as  compared  with  what  thnr 
chances  were  outside,  and  that  has  already  been  prepared. 

Mr.  Anthony.  We  asked  for  the  vahie  of  an  enlisted  manV  pJi> 
and  allowances. 

Gen.  Lord.  What  it  would  make  in  amount. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  do  not  recollect  whether  you  put  in  the  re<t>nl  t!.« 
overhead  charge  cost  of  enlistment.    You  did  put  into  the  reconl,  a.<  I 
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recall,  the  advantages,  taking  into  consideration  the  soldier's  clothing 
and  his  keep,  his  medical  care  and  his  pay.  In  order  to  completely 
answer  the  chairman's  question  I  would  lite  to  know,  and  I  feel  sure 
the  House  would  like  to  know  what  the  overhead  charge  is  against 
each  enlistment? 

Gen.  Lord.  You  want  to  know  the  per  capita  cost  of  a  soldier? 

Mr.  Anthony.  We  use  to  figure  it  at  about  $1,000  before  the  war. 
and  then  that  went  up  to  $2,000, 1  believe. 

Gen.  Lord.  During  the  war  it  went  up  to  as  high  as  $13,000. 

Mr.  Anthony,  mil  you  tell  us  what  it  is  to-day  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  We  will  insert  the  figures  in  the  record. 

Total  support  of  the  Army,  excluding  National  Chuard,  Reserve  Corps,  and 

civilian  military  training. 


1 

a 

3 

4-3+2 

6 

6-5+2 

7                  8-7+2 

1 

Fiscal 
year. 

Averaffe 
unlisted 

strength. 

Orijginal  estimate 

(as  printed  in^^e  Book  of 

Estimates). 

Appropriations. 

Expenditures. 

Total. 

Per 
capita. 

Total. 

Per 
capita. 

Total. 

Per 
capita. 

1»9 

1910 

mi 

1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

1916 

1917 

1918 

1919 

1920 

ia2i 

79,920 

80,144 

76,902 

82,490 

86,636 

90,077 

98,571 

100,185 

135,709 

1,280,725 

2,376,101 

268,222 

S88,205,833.75 

103,413,152.55 

93,449,067.55 

91,686,031.73 

92,446,238.98 

92,947,631.13 

98,093,508.65 

98,684,511.99 

145,131,483.47 

242,221,361.22 

6,591,338,198.15 

1,915,138,871.86 

806,691,820.00 

11,103.68 

1,290.34 

1,215.17 

1,111.48 

1,067.07 

1,031.87 

995.16 

985.02 

1,069.43 

189.13 

2,774.01 

7, 140. 13 

$98,296,084.73 

101,503,712.51 

95,512,808.88 

93,973,049.38 

92,408,272.25 

99,074,601.65 

98,789,361.86 

106,491,281.47 

2,034,620,788.05 

5,019,639,526.65 

12,257.140,610.17 

759,736,093.17 

364,307,865.00 

$1,229.93 
1,267.64 
1,242.01 
1,139.21 
1,066.63 
1,099.89 
1,002.22 
1,062.95 

14,992.53 
3,919.37 
5,158.51 
2,832.49 

$95,201,300.60 

96,458,356.87 

98,575,810.76 

90,242,676.62 

91,488,234.28 

97  697,837.38 

97,072,672,04 

106,835,234.54 

1,854,711,641.58 

4,157,650,499.73 

5,850,444,581.62 

728,512,056.60 

$1,191.21 
1,203.56 
1,216.82 
1,093.98 
1,056.01 
1,084.60 
984.80 
1,066.38 

13,666.83 
3,246.33 
2,465.99 
2,716.08 

Note.— The  unobligated  balances  of  certain  appropriations  made  in  the  fiscal  year  1915  were  availabl. 
(or  Qse  during  the  following  fiscal  year,  so  that  the  expenditures  in  the  fiscal  year  1916  slightly  exceeded 
tb«  appropriations  made  during  that  year,  as  shown  in  above  table. 

Mr.  AxTHONT.  I  believe  before  the  war  it  used  to  be  about  $1,100, 
and  recently  it  has  been  as  high  as  $2,700.  How  do  you  account  for 
the  difference  in  cost  between  $1,100  and  $2^700? 

Gen.  Lord.  It  is  accounted  for  in  the  increased  cost  of  supplies 
and  services,  by  the  inheritance  of  many  task&  that  came  over  from 
the  war  which  involve  expenses  that  are  not  dependent  upon  the 
number  of  personnel,  and  then  also  because  we  have  developed  and 
have  taken  over  additional  activities  that  are  continuing  activities, 
and  that  adds  to  the  overhead  and  is  not  materially  affected  by  the 
number  of  personnel. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  mi^ht  elaborate  a  little  *on  that  in  order  to  set 
forth  as  clearly  as  possible  the  items  of  cost.  » 

Mr.  Anthont.  Have  you  ever  figured  out  whether  it  is  going  to 
cost  more  to  maintain  the  new  organization  in  corps  areas  than  it 
formerly  cost  to  maintain  the  Army  at  the  old  post  t  It  is  going  to 
cost  more  money  than  before,  is  it  not? 

Gen.  Lord.  It  makes  some  addition  to  the  overhead.  It  gives  us 
additional  departments.  What  takes  place  is  that  certain  former 
departments  corresponding  to  a  territorial  department  give  us  addi- 
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tional  headmiarters,  and  that  necessarily  increases  the  cost  of  the 
overhead.  If  you  make  new  activities  your  overhead  increases 
correspondingly. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  the  expense  of  caring  for  the  Army  in 
these  laree  camps  we  inherited  from  the  war  as  compared  with  main- 
taining the  Army  at  the  old  posts  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  I  do  not  know  what  that  is,  exactly.  It  naturally  re- 
;sults  in  additional  expenses  because  you  are  maintaining  the  old 
posts  also. 

Gen.  Harris.  There  is  one  more  remark  I  would  like  to  make  about 
the  Army  field  clerk.  I  stated  that  we  require  50  Army  field  clerks 
for  these  corps  area  headquarters.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  know  that 
there  are  20  officers  at  these  headquarters  for  whom  these  field  clerks 
do  clerical  work.  There  are  13  officers  on  the  General  Staff,  3  adju- 
tants, 2  inspectors,  and  2  judge  advocates,  making  a  total  of  20.  That 
makes  an  average  of  two  and  one-half  clerks  to  an  officer,  although 
the  clerks  are  not  assigned  to  any  individual  officer. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Do  they  really  need  that  many? 

Gen.  Harris.  I  have  written  numerous  letters  lately  to  corps  area 
commanders  and  asked  them  to  reduce  the  number  of  their  clerk>. 
and  sometimes  I  have  arbitrarily  reduced  them,  and  they  insist  \\\m}u 
it  that  they  can  not  do  the  work  expected  of  them  with  less  than  .*»o 
of  these  clerks:  that  they  regard  that  number  as  the  minimum. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Of  course,  it  is  a  natural  thing  not  to  want  to  cut  down 
clerical  assistance. 

Gen.  Harris.  I  realize  that. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  are  dealing  with  the  human  element  always  iu 
dealing  with  the  amount  of  help  you  give  one  man,  and  I  think  you 
are  exactly  right  in  many  instances  in  arbitrarily  taking  them  away, 
because  that  is  the  only  way  you  are  going  to  get  anywhei-e. 

Gen.  Harris.  We  have  reduced  tnem  50  per  cent  during  the  last 
year. 

Tuesday,  .TAxrARY  4,  IJhil. 
STATEMENT  OF  COL.  T.  E.  BIVEBS. 

INCREASK  IN   RAI^RY  OF  EXPERT  ACCOrNTANT. 

Co],  Rivers.  This  is  on  page  H4  of  the  bill,  line  IK.  The  Ins^HNtor 
General  asked  for  an  increase  '*  for  pav  of  expert  accountant  in  thr 
Inspector  General's  office,  $8,500,"  from  $2,500. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Col.  Rivers,  will  you  tell  us  the  necessity  f«r  that  r 

Col.  Ru-ERH.  That  is  in  order  to  make  the  pay  cominensui*ate  with 
the  duties  that  he  i>erforms,  to  give  him  an  incn»ase  that  everylH^lx 
else  has  gottw-  This  pay  was  established  80  years  ag«>— in  iMiMi— an.i 
there  has  been  no  increase  since  that  date.  The  Army  has  l»«n>T. 
enlarged,  of  course,  since  that  date^  and  his  duties  have  l)een  ampliti*  •• 
very  much,  and  he  ought  to  have,  certainly,  sr)nie  oommensurmte  in- 
creas<»  in  accordance  with  the  duties  he  is  performing  and  coinnw*n 
surate  with  the  larire  increase  that  e\ervbonv  in  i^ommerrial  life  h^^- 
had  since  30  years  ago. 

Mr.  ANxnoNY.  You  have  just  this  one  expert  accountant  i 

Col.  R1VER.S.  Yes. 
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Mr.  AxTHONY.  What  pay  do  the  other  expert  accountants  in  the 
other  departments  of  the  W  ar  Department  get? 

Col.  EivERs.  The  only  one  that  I  know  of  in  the  War  Department 
is  in  Gen.  Lord's  office.    What  does  he  get  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  He  is  anything  but  an  expert  accountant.  He  does  not 
do  any  accounting  at  all.  We  have  an  expert  accountant  in  charge  of 
our  Red  Cross  accounts.    He  gets  $3,600. 

Col.  Rivers.  In  the  Internal  Revenue  Division  I  bdieve  thev  get 
$4,500. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  they  have  any  expert  accountants  in  the  Bureau 
of  Efficiency  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes ;  I  think  so. 

Col.  Rivers.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  our  man  is  the  only  man 
in  the  War  Department  that  is  graded  in  the  statute  as  an  expert 
accountant. 

Gen.  Lord.  I  think  that  is  true. 

Col.  Rivers.  We  had  a  man  clerk  recently,  some  year  and  a  half 
ago,  who  went  with  the  Internal  Revenue  Bureau  at  $3,000.  This 
man's  duties  are  important.  He  helps  to  inspect  the  accounts  of  all 
branches  of  the  service ;  he  is  an  expert ;  he  audits  the  accounts  of  the 
soldiers'  homes,  and  passes  on  all  financial  questions  that  pass 
through  our  office ;  knows  the  situation  of  the  legislation  that  author- 
izes the  expenditure  of  money,  and  questions  of  that  kind.  He  has 
been  in  the  service  15  years  and  he  has  had  no  increase  in  pay  during 
this  time.  In  fact,  this  position  has  had  no  increase  since  it  was 
^tablished  in  1890.  I  think  it  is  very  necessary  that  he  have  addi- 
tional pay. 

Mr.  Anthony.  We  will  be  glad  to  give  that  consideration. 

Col.  Rivers.  I  have  another  alternative  proposition  to  submit  if 
the  Congress  or  committee  think  it  is  wiser  to  give  him  the  pay  of  a 
captain  of  finance  and  the  allowances.  That  would  make  his  pay  a 
little  more  than  what  we  are  asking  for — the  straight  $3,500.  He  is 
an  excellent  man.  He  has  not  asked  for  any  increase  particuUrly. 
Of  course,  like  everyone  else,  he  is  a  sufferer  from  the  increased  cost 
of  living,  but  the  main  fact  is  that  the  man  is  excellent,  his  duties 
are  very  important,  and  there  has  been  no  increase  in  his  salary  since 
the  office  was  established  30  years  ago,  and  I  hope  the  committee  will 
be  able  to  view  it  in  that  light. 

Mr.  Anthony.  All  right.  Colonel,  we  will  give  it  consideration. 


Tuesday,  January  4,  1921. 

8IATEHENT  OF  MAX.  GZir.  WILLIAM  J.  SNOW,  CHIEF  OF  FIELD 

ABTILLEBT. 

ADDITIONAL  PAY  TO  MOUNTED  FIELD  ARTILLERY  OFFICERS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Gen.  Snow,  you  desire  to  be  heard  on  one  specific 
item. 
Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  in  reference  to  the  proviso  on  page  36 : 

Provided,  That  all  officers  of  Field  Artillery   on   the  active  list  slirtll   be 
required  to  be  mounted  within  the  meaning  of  thi|  paragraph. « 
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Mr.  Anthony.  I  understand  you  are  motorizing  a  number  of  your 
Field  Artillery  regiments? 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Does  that  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  having  the 
field  officers  mounted? 

Gen.  Snow.  The  field  officers  are  still  to  be  mounted  in  any  case. 
This  does  not  affect  them. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  about  the  captains  and  other  company 
officers? 

Gen.  Snow.  They  are  not  mounted  while  they  are  on  duty  with  the 
motorized  regiment,  but  they  are  liable  to  be  transferred  away  at 
any  time  to  a  horse  regiment  when  they  are  again  mounted.  As  you 
know,  all  Field  Artillery  officers  were  mounted  up  to  the  time  the 
war  began.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  war  we  had  a  good  deal  of 
trouble  in  getting  horses,  and  we  motorized  some  of  the  regiments). 
Then  after  the  armistice  we  continued  to  motorize  those  regiments, 
and  also  some  of  the  light-artillery  regiments  in  an  experimental 
way  to  see  whether  we  could  get  rid  of  the  horses. 

The  Army  regulations  provide  that  all  Field  Artillery  officers  shall 
be  mounted,  but  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  has  decided  that 
as  soon  as  captains  and  lieutenants  are  assigned  to  one  of  the  motor- 
ized  regiments  they  cease  to  be  mounted  officers.  We  have  been 
trying  to  encourage  the  breeding  and  ownership  of  good  horses.  Last 
year  Congress  appropriated  $250,000  for  that  purpose,  and  it  is  that 
very  class  of  horses  tnat  we  are  trying  to  encourage  the  owner^ip  of 
by  Field  Artillery  officers,  but  they  do  not  want  to  buy  horses,  be- 
cause the  moment  the  officers  are  transferred  from  a  horse  regiment 
to  a  motorized  i*egiment  the  comptroller  has  decided  that  they  cease 
to  be  mounted  officers  and  the  Government  will  not  take  care  of  their 
horses;  the  officers  do  not  receive  the  mounted  officer's  pay  and  the 
Government  will  not  forage  or  ship  these  horses,  and  consequently 
the  owners  must  dispose  of  them. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Your  recommendation  is  that  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  a  Field  Artillery  man  goes  to  a  motorized  regiment  he 
should  still  receive  that  mounted  pay  and  be  permitted  to  have  his 
mount? 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  mount  will  not  be  in  active  use,  will  it? 

Gen.  Snow.  Those  horses  are  used  considerably,  not  at  drills  but 
the  officers  are  required  to  keep  up  their  equitation  and  their  train- 
ing and  they  do  use  horses  wnile  they  are  on  duty  with  mounted 
regiments.  But  they  will  not  own  them ;  they  get  Government  honi**? 
instead.  Practically  all  the  officers  who  are  on  duty  with  moto^izl^i 
regiments  use  Government  horses. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  effect  of  this  provision  will  be  to  continu** 
mounted  pay  to  officers  on  duty  in  motorized  regiments? 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes ;  but  the  ultimate  object  is  not  to  increase  the  pay 
because  it  really  costs  the  officer  more  than  that  for  the  care  of  h '« 
horse  and  upkeep  of  his  equipment 

Mr.  Anthokt.  How  much  is  the  mounted  pay! 

Uen.  Show.  It  is  $150  a  year  for  one  horse. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Irrespective  of  the  offioer^s  rank! 
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Gen.  Snow.  This  only  applies  to  captains  and  lieutenants.  The 
field  oflScers  are  mounted  anyway.  It  amdmnts  to  $150  a  year  for  one 
horse  and  $200  for  two  horses. 

Mr.  SissoK".  What  does  it  cost  to  keep  a  horse? 

Gen.  Snow.  The  cost  varies  a  good  deal.  The  last  figures  I  saw 
of  the  Remount .  Service  gave  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
horse  from  39  cents  to  one  dollar  and  something  per  day. 

Mr.  SissoN.  What  does  the  keep  of  the  horse  include:  just  his 
feed? 

Gen.  Snow.  It  includes  his  hay  and  grain  and  straw  for  bedding. 

Mr.  SissoN.  His  feed  and  stabung  and  currying? 

Gen.  Snow.  No  ;  where  an  officer  owns  his  horse  he  pays  a  soldier 
to  do  the  cuiTying.    That  is  where  the  mounted  pay  goes,  really. 

OONSOLIDATION  OF  ARTILLERY  SCHOOLS. 

Mr.  Anthont.  General,  in  previous  hearings  a  suggestion  was 
made  by  some  member  of  the  conmiittee  that  possibly^  it  might  be 
wise  to  combine  the  three  artillery  schools  being  maintained  into  one 
school  or  possibly  two  schools.  Has  that  proposition  ever  come  be- 
fore yon? 

Gen.  Snow.  It  has  not  come  before  me,  but  we  have  considered  it 
at  different  times. 

Mr.  Anthont.  What  are  you  views  on  it  ? 

Gen.  Snow.  We  can  not  combine  them  unless  we  get  a  considerable 
appropriation  to  put  in  a  plant  at  one  place.  We  maintaip  those 
schools  at  three  places  because  there  is  a  plant  at  each  of  those  places 
and  the  schools  are  at  the  places  because  the  large  areas  are  there  and 
the  buildings  are  there.  We  do  not  maintain  the  three  places  simply 
to  have  the  schools  there. 

Mr.  Anthont.  Is  it  a  fact  that  the  number  of  artillery  officers  you 
want  to  train  is  so  large  that  it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  have  these 
three  plants  9 

Gen.  Snow.  Unless  we  have  a  very  large  appropriation  to  put  in  a 
plaift  at  some  one  place  it  will  necessitate  the  use  of  these  three 
schools.  Of  course,  the  artillery  is  a  long-range  weapon,  and  under 
anv  conditions  we  need  these  tnree  firing  &elSa  for  the  training  of 
field  artillery  troops— the  Segular  Army,  the  National  Guard,  and 
Reserve, 

Mr.  Anthont.  Naming  them  in  their  order,  which  do  you  consider 
the  most  important  of  the  three  firing  fields  to  the  Artillery  Service, 
the  fields  at  Camp  Bragg,  Camp  Ejiox,  and  Fort  Sill  ? 

Gen.  Snow.  The  best  field  is  at  Camp  Bragg. 

Mr.  Anthont.  That  is  the  largest  ? 

Gen.  Snow.  That  is  the  largest:  yes,  sir.  The  best  plant  in  school 
buildings  alone  is  at  Fort  SiU.  But  there  is  no  plant  large  enough 
now  to  run  along  in  time  of  peace  with  the  officers  at  any  one  of 
those  places.  During  the  war,  of  course,  we  could  do  it,  because  we 
put  everybody  in  barracks.  In  fact  we  had  several  brigadier  generals 
in  barracks  at  one  time,  just  like  enlisted  men. 
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F£EIJ>  ABniJiBBT. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  Army  is  pretty  well  equipped  now  with  field 
artillery,  is  it  not  ? 

Gen.  &NOW.  Better  than  ever  in  my  lifetime. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  practically  have  all  the  field  artillery  you 
think  there  is  any  necessity  for  f 

Gen.  Snow.  We  have  all  the  guns  on  hand;  yes,  sir;  but  I  do  not 
want  to  convey  the  impression  that  we  ought  not  to  develop  better 
ones.  I  tiiink  the  process  of  experimentation  and  development  must 
go  on  continuously,  just  as  it  goes  on  in  other  countries. 

EZFESIMBNTAL  AND  DEVEIX>PH£KT  WORK. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Has  there  been  anything  new  developed  in  field 
artillery  since  the  war  ? 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes;  there  have  been  improvements  in  some  of  the 
guns. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Of  what  class  '< 

Gen.  Snow.  Of  all  classes — 75-millimeter  guns,  105-millimeter  how- 
itzers, ir)5-millimeter  howitzers,  155-G.  P.  F.  guns,  4.7-inch  guns,  and 
8-inch  howitzers. 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  what  respect  are  these  proposed  guns  an  improve- 
ment over  those  used  durinp  the  war? 

(Jen.  Snow.  Principally  m  range.  The  principal  weapon  in  the  war 
was  the  75-millimeter  gim.  This  started  out  with  a  range  of  between 
7,000  and  8,000  yards.  By  various  improvements  during  the  war  they 
got  it  up  to  about  10,000  yards. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  improvement  in  the  gun  or  the  ammunition  ? 

Gen.  Snow.  Principally  in  the  ammunition.  Now,  the  heart  of  th<i 
enemy  was  found  to  be  about  12,000  yards  behind  the  line.  We  are 
now  developing  the  75-millimeter  gun  with  a  range  of  15,000  yard^ 
This  is  principally  due  to  improvement  in  the  gun  and  carriage. 

Also,  as  we  had  some  evidence  this  morning,  this  air  biisiness  is  dt>^ 
veloping  very  rapidly,  so  this  75-millimeter  gun  with  a  ranire  <^l 
15,000  yards  we  are  developing  to  shoot  up  in  the  air  with  an  80  el^^ 
vation,  whereas  we  could  formerly  only  get  al)out  22®,  which  wrts 
enough  for  good  firing  on  the  land. 

Mr.  Anthony.  AVhat  is  the  range  of  the  gun  at  80**  elevation  t 

Gen.  Snow.  We  expect  to  get  at  least  15,000  maximum  range.  W< 
will  get  about  10,000  yards  in  the  air  with  the  gun  which  will  gi^«l 
15,000  on  land. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Will  a  projectile  go  as  far  firing  it  in  the  air  at  atj 
angle  of  80®  f 

Gen.  Snow.  Xo;  the  maximum  range  is  at  54**  and  some  minutH 
elevation.  We  will  get  pretty  nearly  15,000  yards  at  that  elpvnti^'j 
I  will  be  very  glad  to  show  those  models  to  the  committee.  They  ani 
very  interesting. 

IrlTr.  Anthony.  I  do  not  remember  whether  we  asked  to  hare  r*: 
into  the  record  a  statement  of  the  field  guns  that  you  have  on  hand  •*! 
in  process  of  completion. 

Gen.  Snow.  I  can  put  that  statement  in. 
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Table  of  guns  a/oaUahle  for  Field  Artillery  use  (complete  trnth  mounts). 

TS-mm.  French  type,  QJ8SA;  75-mm.  British  type,  636;  75-min.  American 
type.  744 5. 234 

4.7-inch  American 487 

60-pounder  (5  Inches)  British 200 

155-mm.  howitzers,  French  type 2,089 

15&-mm.  G.  P.  F.  guns,  French  type ^ 984 

8  inches  and  9.2  inches  howitzers,  British  type 530 

240-mm,  howitzers,  French  type 320 

CONTRACTS  MADE  DUitlNG  WAR. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  all  of  the  contrnots  completed  which  were  made 
during  the  war? 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  got  deliveries  on  all  of  them? 

Gren.  Snow.  None  are  being  delivered  now. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  represents  a  maximum  of  guns  on  hand? 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  that  in  addition  to  the  field  artillery  that  you 
had  on  hand  before  the  war,  or  does  it  include  the  old  3-mch  guns? 

Gen.  Snow.  No  ;  it  does  not  include  those,  but  there  were  only  636 
of  the  3-inch  guns. 

Mr.  Anthony.  They  are  still  effective? 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  maintaining  them? 

Gen.  Snow.  We  are  keeping  them,  but  largely  as  reveille  guns,  and 
we  also  use  them  with  the  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  units,  as 
at  Yale  and  Harvard  Colleges,  because  that  is  the  only  gun  with 
which  we  have  complete  drill  regulations.  As  soon  as  we  can  com- 
plete drill  regulations  with  the  75  millimeter  guns  we  will  substitute 
those.  We  are  also  keeping  these  3-inch  guns  with  the  universities 
because  we  have  some  ammunition  on  hand  and  we  want  to  shoot  it 
up.    We  are  not  making  that  any  more. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  about  your  supply  of  ammunition  ? 

Gen.  Snow.  We  have  a  sufficient  supply  of  ammunition  on  hand, 
I  think.  It  depends  upon  its  keeping  qualities.  We  are  assuming 
that  it  will  keep  10  years.    If  it  does  we  have  enough. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Enough  for  any  possible  emergency? 

Gen.  Snow.  Enough  not  to  justify  the  manufacture  of  any  more 
at  present  for  the  guns  on  hand.  We  want  some  money,  Mr.  Anthony, 
for  experimental  developments  in  ammunition.  We  think  we  are 
getting  a  better  projectile  now  than  we  had  before  and  a  better  range. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  guess  that  is  as  far  as  we  will  go  this  morning. 

ADOrriONAL  PAY  TO  MOUNTED  FIELD  ARTILLERY  OFFICERS. 

Gen.  Lord.  May  I  return  to  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  pro- 
vision for  allowances  for  mounted  officers  ?  The  law  is  found  in  the 
act  of  May  11, 1908,  and  reads  as  follows : 

That  hereafter  the  United  States  shall  furnish  mounts  and  the  horse  equip- 
ments for  all  officers  of  the  Army  below  the  prade  of  major  required  to  be 
mounted,  but  In  case  any  officer  below  the  grade  of  major  required  to  be  mounted 
provides  himself  with  suitable  mounts  at  his  own  expense,  he  shall  receive  an 
addition  to  his  pay  of  $150  per  annum  if  he  provides  one  mount,  and  $200  per 
annam  if  he  provides  two  mounts. 
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Mr.  Anthony,  I  understand  you  are  motorizing  a  number  of  your 
Field  Artillery  regiments? 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  JJoes  that  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  having  the 
field  officers  mounted? 

Gen.  Snow.  The  field  officers  are  still  to  be  mounted  in  any  tase. 
This  does  not  affect  them. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  about  the  captains  and  other  company 
officers  ? 

Gen.  Snow.  They  are  not  mounted  while  they  are  on  duty  with  the 
motorized  regiment,  but  they  are  liable  to  be  transferred  away  at 
any  time  to  a  horse  regiment  when  they  are  again  mounted.  As  you 
know,  all  Field  Artillery  officers  were  mounted  up  to  the  time  the 
war  began.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  war  we  had  a  good  deal  of 
trouble  in  getting  horses,  and  we  motorized  some  of  the  regiments. 
Then  after  the  armistice  we  continued  to  motorize  those  regiments, 
and  also  some  of  the  light-artillery  regiments  in  an  experimental 
way  to  see  whether  we  could  get  rid  of  the  horses. 

The  Army  regulations  provide  that  all  Field  Artillery  officers  shall 
be  mounted,  but  the  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury  has  decided  that 
as  soon  as  captains  and  lieutenants  are  assigned  to  one  of  the  motor- 
ized regiments  they  cease  to  be  mounted  officers.  We  have  been 
trying  to  encourage  the  breeding  and  ownership  of  good  horses.  Last 
year  Congress  appropriated  $250,000  for  that  purpose,  and  it  is  thai 
very  class  of  horses  that  we  are  trying  to  encourage  the  ownership  of 
by  Field  Artillery  officers,  but  they  do  not  want  to  buy  horses,  be- 
cause the  moment  the  officers  are  transferred  from  a  horse  regiment 
to  a  motorized  regiment  the  comptroller  has  decided  that  they  c^a.-* 
to  be  mounted  officers  and  the  Government  will  not  take  care  of  their 
horses;  the  officers  do  not  receive  the  mounted  officer's  pay  and  the 
Government  will  not  forage  or  ship  these  horses,  and  consequently 
the  owners  must  dispose  of  them. 

Mr.  Anthont.  Your  recommendation  is  that  notwithstanding  tl'.<'- 
fact  that  a  Field  Artillery  man  goes  to  a  motorized  regiment  he 
should  still  receive  that  mounted  pay  and  be  permitted  to  have  hi-' 
mount  ? 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  mount  will  not  be  in  active  use,  will  iti 

Gen.  Snow.  Those  horses  are  used  considerably,  not  at  drills  hr.'\ 
the  officers  are  required  to  keep  up  their  equitation  and  their  tr«it:- 
ing  and  they  do  usf  Iu'tms  wnilp  thi'v  uro  on  .iuty  with  aiimitUu 
regiments.  But  they  « ill  not  nnti  them :  they  get  Gowmmenl  hpn^> 
instead.  Practically  :ill  the  officers  who  are  on  duly  with  notonv" 
regiments  use  Govenimcnl  hoi-ses.  """'' 

Mr.  Anthokt.  Tin    cfTi'ct  i.f  this  pron-iion  ^ 
mounted  pay  to  officers  on  duty  in  motorized  r^tiL, 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes:  Imi  tln'  ultimate  object  is  ufc^ 
because  it  reaUy  cost-  the  officer  i 
horse  and  upkeep  of  liis  I'-iui 

Mr.  Akthont,  How  mi   ' 

Gen.  Skow.  It  is  $1.'>0  i 

Mr.  Akthont.  In-espi 
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Gen,  Snow.  This  only  applies  to  captfijut  ni  aiCTL^^i.nr.-v  '^.,> 
field  oflScers  are  mounted  anyway.  It  amntmitr  i-  :  :«'•  :^.r  .-  -u» 
horse  and  $200  for  two  horses. 

Mr.  SissoN.  What  does  it  cost  to  Iceej  t  wrr^ 

Gen.  Snow.  The  cost  varies  a  good  a«i-  Z'^  nxr  tt-m  .'  ipr 
of  the  Remount .  Service  gave  i&  cosi  o:  xit^  in.-^-'iaiup  .r  j»u 
horse  from  39  cents  to  one  dollar  and  som-nniiL::  .*r-  j-t 

Mr.  SissoN.  What  does  the  keep  of  lut  :^jt^  z^  •:i:.»:  ;Ht  jg 
feed? 

Gen.  Snow.  It  includes  his  hay  anc  rrrun  a-     r-r*     r   «j,i,njj. 

Mr.  SissoN.  His  feed  and  stablinff  anc  "ur^  n.^ 

Gen.  Snow.  No;  where  an  officer  owi^  m  ..  .Tf-  j?^  ♦-*  -  i  Y)[iliiff 
to  do  the  currying.    That  is  where  tii*:  nj«'Uiivr.    .ix- ^t^   -pn.y. 

CK>NSOUDATION  OT  AEHIiLCPT  *'.-«,  .^. 

Mr.  Anthony.  General,  in  prpviyitt  brfja-i.ir  v  v.  y^^^tm  wah 
made  by  some  member  of  the  commiTi^  v^  v-:.  -'.t  micrhf.  bo 
wise  to  combine  the  three  artillerx  viuu-^yc  \^T.:r  rj^irJuinitd  int/i  ono 
school  or  possibly  two  schools.  Ha^  lua:  vr  vir^m  «rv*»r  come  Ik». 
fore  you  ? 

Gen.  Snow.  It  has  not  come  belcirt  iw.  vj  w^  ^av^  coiwidoml  if 
at  different  times. 

Mr.  Anthont.  What  are  you  riev^  ul  x  • 

Gen.  Snow.  We  caii  not  oot^^  mu«  -r^  a  confidera/,fo 
appropriation  to  put  in  a  pla^  ai  out  rwt  We  maintain  ihom 
schools  at  three  places  because  Xij&>.  it  t  vane  tf  «ch  of  tbow^  f>la«» 
and  the  schools  are  at  the  plaaeE  Uisitfii^  -ai^^  ^ygi^  ^regj,  ^^  ^^  •^7 

the  buUdings  are  there.   We  do  xkh  n^mxin  tfc  thm  DJacn  •m,r^v 

to  have  the  schools  there.  ^  ^'^  '^^P7 

Mr  Aj^ont.  Is  it  a  fa^  tiart^  mmhet^f  artiJterj  o<lbr.  you 

Gen.  Snow.  Unless  we  have  a  t^tt  krse  aroroDm^  tr  m.. 
plant  at  some  one  place  it  will  -Jf^m^^^^l^\ '''  « 
schools.  Of  course,  the  artaknr  h  a  Inn^^ZiZ  ^  ^'T' 
any  conditions  we  need  these  tfcm  fc^  f^C^  J^*  ""''•''* 
field  artilleiy  troop&-the  Beguiar  Amy,  ZiZj"  ^"^''^^  "^ 
Reserve.  '^^    '^^'^   »'«^i 

Mr.  Anthont.  Naming  tiiflDi  ib  d«r /ini^  :fr-^  .. 
the  most  important  of  the  time  friayflrijjt v  iT,—  ^  '^'^r-int-v 
the  fields  at  Camp  Bragff,  Camp KtuoL  m  ^— '  ^  "^^^  ">tvi<4j. 

Gen.  Snow.  The  best  field  k  at  Gamxiji^    "" 

Mr.  Anthont.  That  is  tiie  hagmf ' 

Gen.  Snow.  That  is  the  I«|n,^iir^  "    ^ 
buildiniffl  alone  is  at  Fort  8^   ^-  -  «- 

now 
tb 
put 

t  an 


-  >^ 
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be 
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F£EIJ>  ABnUiBBT. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  Army  is  pretty  well  equipped  now  with  field 
artillery,  is  it  not  f 

Gen.  Snow.  Better  than  ever  in  my  lifetime. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  practically  have  all  the  field  artillery  you 
think  there  is  anv  necessity  for  ? 

Gen.  Snow.  We  have  all  the  guns  on  hand;  yes,  sir;  but  I  do  not 
want  to  convey  the  impression  that  we  ought  not  to  develop  better 
ones.  I  think  the  process  of  experimentation  and  development  must 
go  on  continuously,  just  as  it  goes  on  in  other  countries. 

EZFESIMBNTAIi  AND  DEVEIiOPMBNT  WORK. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Has  there  been  anything  new  developed  in  fiel(i 
artillery  since  the  war? 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes;  there  have  been  improvements  in  some  of  the 
guns. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Of  what  class  'i 

Gen.  Snow.  Of  all  classes — 7o-millimeter  ^runs,  105-inillimeter  how- 
itzers, ir)5-millimeter  howitzers,  155-G.  P.  F.  guns,  4.7-inch  guns,  and 
8-inch  howitzers. 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  what  respect  are  these  proposed  guns  an  improw 
ment  over  those  used  durinp  the  war? 

Gen.  Snow.  Principally  in  range.  The  principal  weapon  in  the  wai 
was  the  To-millimeter  gim.  This  started  out  with  a  range  of  between 
7,0()0  and  8,(K)0  yards.  By  various  improvements  during  the  war  thej 
got  it  up  to  about  10,000  yards. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  improvement  in  the  gun  or  the  ammunition  i 

(len.  Snow.  Principally  in  the  ammunition.  Now.  the  heart  of  tli^ 
enemy  was  found  to  be  about  12,000  yards  behind  the  line.  We  aw 
now  developing  the  75-millimeter  gun  with  a  range  of  15,000  vanK 
This  is  principally  due  to  improvement  in  the  gun  and  carriage. 

Also,  as  we  had  some  evidence  this  morning,  this  air  biisiness  is  lit' 
veloping  very  rapidly,  so  this  75-millimeter  gun  with  a  ranire  <^t 
15,000  yards  we  are  developing  to  shoot  up  in  the  air  with  an  80  ele 
vation,  whereas  we  could  formerly  only  get  alK>ut  22®,  which  wh 
enough  for  good  firing  on  the  land.* 

Mr.  Anthony.  AVhat  is  the  range  of  the  gun  at  80°  elevation  t 

(ren.  Snow.  We  expect  to  get  at  least  15,000  maximum  range.  Wi 
will  get  about  10,000  yards  in  the  air  with  the  gun  which  will  iri^i 
15,000  on  land. 

Mr.  Anthony,  Will  a  projectile  go  as  far  firing  it  in  the  air  st  it 
angle  of  80**? 

Gen.  Snow.  No;  the  maximum  range  is  at  54°  and  some  minutfi 
elevation.  We  will  get  pretty  nearly  15,000  yards  at  that  elerati-^'* 
I  will  be  very  glad  to  show  tlioee  models  to  tKe  committee.  They  ar 
very  interesting. 

Slv,  Anthony.  I  do  not  remember  whether  we  asked  to  have  yt 
into  the  record  a  statement  of  the  field  guns  that  you  have  on  hanti  ' 
in  process  of  completion. 

Gen.  Snow.  I  can  put  that  statement  in. 
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Table  of  gttna  a/vailahle  for  Field  Artillery  use  (complete  toith  mounts). 

75-mm.  French  type,  3,854;  75-mm.  British  type,  636;  75-iDm.  American 
type,  744 . 5. 234 

4.7-lnch  American j, 487 

60-pounder  (5  Inches)  British 200 

155-mm.  howitzers,  French  type 2,039 

155-mm.  G.  P.  F.  guns,  French  type—. 984 

8  inches  and  9.2  inches  howitzers,  British  type 530 

240-mm.  howitzers,  French  type 320 

CONTRACTS  MADE  DUitlNG  WAR. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  all  of  the  contmcts  completed  which  were  made 
during  the  war? 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  got  deliveries  on  all  of  them? 

Gen.  Snow.  None  are  being  delivered  now. 

Mr.  Anthont.  That  represents  a  maximum  of  guns  on  hand? 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anthont.  Is  that  in  addition  to  the  field  artillery  that  you 
had  on  hand  before  the  war,  or  does  it  include  the  old  3-mch  guns? 

Gen.  Snow.  No  ;  it  does  not  include  those,  but  there  were  only  636 
of  the  3-rnch  guns. 

Mr.  Anthont.  They  are  still  effecti;ve  ? 

Gen.  Snow.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthont.  You  are  maintaining  them? 

Gen.  Snow.  We  are  keeping  them,  but  largely  as  reveille  guns,  and 
we  also  use  them  with  the  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  units,  as 
at  Yale  and  Harvard  Colleges,  because  that  is  the  only  gun  with 
which  we  have  complete  drill  regulations.  As  soon  as  we  can  com- 
plete drill  regulations  with  the  75  millimeter  guns  we  will  substitute 
those.  We  are  also  keeping  these  3-inch  guns  with  the  universities 
because  we  have  some  ammunition  on  hand  and  we  want  to  shoot  it 
up.    We  are  not  making  that  any  more. 

Mr.  Anthont.  How  about  your  supply  of  ammunition  ? 

Gen.  Snow.  We  have  a  sufficient  supply  of  ammunition  on  hand, 
I  think.  It  depends  upon  its  keeping  qualities.  We  are  assuming 
that  it  will  keep  lOvears.    If  it  does  we  have  enough. 

Mr.  Anthont.  Enough  for  any  possible  emergency? 

Gen.  Snow.  Enough  not  to  justify  the  manufacture  of  any  more 
at  present  for  the  gims  on  hand.  We  want  some  money,  Mr.  Anthony, 
for  experimental  developments  in  ammunition.  We  think  we  are 
getting  a  better  projectile  now  than  we  had  before  and  a  better  range. 

Mr.  Anthont.  I  guess  that  is  as  far  as  we  will  go  this  morning. 

ADOmONAL  PAT  TO  MOUNTED  FIELD  ARTILLERT  OFTIOERS. 

Gen.  Lord.  May  I  return  to  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  pro- 
vision for  allowances  for  mounted  officers  ?  The  law  is  found  in  the 
act  of  May  11, 1908,  and  reads  as  follows : 

That  hereafter  the  United  States  shall  furnish  mounts  and  the  horse  equip- 
nieuts  for  all  officers  of  the  Army  below  the  ^ade  of  major  required  to  be 
mounted,  but  in  case  any  officer  below  the  grade  of  major  required  to  be  mounted 
provides  himself  with  suitable  mounts  at  his  own  expense,  he  shall  receive  an 
addition  to  his  pay  of  $150  per  annum  if  he  provides  one  mount,  and  $200  per 
annum  if  he  provides  two  mounts. 
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Paragraph  1272,  Army  Regulations,  designates  what  officers  are  to 
be  considered  mounted  officers,  and  included  in  that  provision  are  offi- 
cers of  the  Field  Artillery.  The  Comptroller  of  the  Treasury,  as 
Gen.  Show  has  stated,  in  a  decision  of  June  15,  1918,  decidea  as 
follows : 

An  officer  of  the  Army,  member  of  a  mounted  organization,  loses  Ills  right  to 
the  additional  pay  for  owning  an  authorized  private  mount,  as  well  as  the  right 
to  have  such  mount  maintained  or  shipped  at  public  expense,  from  the  day  the 
organization  of  which  he  Is  a  member  became  motorized. 

Now,  this  amendment  to  the  law  is  asked  in  order  to  meet  this 
decision.  There  is  no  law  that  designates  what  officers  are  to  be 
mounted,  and  if  an  amendment  of  this  sort  is  included  in  the  bill,  it 
will  be  the  first  declaration  of  Congress  on  the  subject  of  who  will 
constitute  our  mounted  officers.  The  wording  proposed  in  the  book 
of  estimates,  seems  to  me,  to  be  faulty,  inasmuch  as  the  comptroller 
might  decide  that  only  officers  of  the  Field  Artillery  are  mounted 
officers.  I  wish  to  submit  in  lieu  of  the  amendment  printed  in  the 
bill  the  following : 

Provided,  That  the  Secretary  of  War  shall  determine  what  officers  are  re- 
quired to  be  mounted  within  the  meaning  of  the  law  authorizing  the  famishing 
of  mounts  and  horse  equipments  and  the  payment  of  additional  pay  to  officers 
who  furnish  suitable  mounts  at  their  own  expense. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Would  that  not  tend  to  enlarge  the  number  of 
mounted  officers? 

Gen.  Lord.  The  Secretary  of  War  decides  it  now.  It  is  a  matter 
of  statutory  regulation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Col.  Rivers  is  here  for  one  minor  item  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Anthony.  All  right,  proceed. 


Wednesday,  JANrARY  5,  1921 


STATEMENTS  OF  BBIO.  GEN.  H.  H.  LOKD,  CHIEF  OF  FIVASCE, 
Am)  MAJ.  JAUES  MacKAT,  OFFICE  OF  THE  CHIEF  OF  FDIAHCE. 


ADDmONAL    PAY    FOR    OFFICER    IN    CHARGE    OF    PITIUC    BriIJ>INO«     \XP 

CROUNDS,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.  ' 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  next  item  is  a  new  item,  "  For  additional  pay 
for  officer  in  charge  of  public  buildings  and  grounds  at  Washington, ' 
D.  C.,'*  for  which  you  are  asking  $760.    What  is  the  reason  for  that  I 
new  lanpiage  ? 

Gen,  Lord.  I  would  like  to  say  in  connection  with  that  item  that  i 
the  act  of  March  7,  1873;  provided  that  the  officer  in  charge  of  pub-  i 
lie  buildinffs  and  grounds  in  Washington  should  receive  the  rank. ! 
pav,  and  allowances  of  a  colonel.    The  reorganization  act  in  sectior. 
12t  (a)  provides  that  "hereafter  no  detail  rating  or  assignment  of 
an  officer  shall  carrv  advanced  rank,  except  as  otherwise  specially 
provided  herein.'^   T^he  comptroller  decided  under  that  provision  that 
while  the  officer  in  charge  of  public  buildings  and  grounds  could  n<  < 
have  the  rank,  the  act  of  18  <  3  gave  him  the  pay  and  allowanct>>. 
Even  with  that  decision,  however,  I  do  not  think  that  this  phnij*^* 
ology  is  necessary,  and  I  think  it  could  be  safely  eliminated  oecau^ 
he  could  be  paid  under  the  appropriation  for  pay  of  officers. 
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Mj.  Anthoxt.  If  we  eliminate  the  new  language  he  will  not  get 
the  increased  rank,  but  he  will  get  the  increased  pay  and  allowances? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  practically  every  officer  in 
the  Army  has  received  increased  rank  dtiring  the  present  year,  has 
he  not? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes,  sir ;  but  this  increase  is  not  allied  with  that.  This 
is  a  special  place  provided  for  under  a  special  provision  of  law. 

Mr.  Anthony.  As  I  remember  it,  these  provisions  for  increased 
rank  had  to  be  made  because  of  the  fact  that  a  great  many  officers 
in  the  old  Army  were  eligible  for  certain  places  but  they  did  not  have 
enough  rank,  and  the  i<fea  was  to  give  them  rank  fitting  the  places. 
Nobody  questions  the  officer's  eligibility  for  the  rank. 

Gen.  Lord.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  think  he  ought  to  continue  to  receive  the  in- 
creased pay  and  allowances? 

Gen.  Lord.  That  is  provided  for  in  the  law,  in  the  act  of  1873. 

Maj.  MacKay.  The  present  officer  in  this  instance  is  a  major  and 
the  amount  asked  for  in  this  item,  $760,  is  the  difference  between 
the  pay  of  a  major  and  the  pay  of  a  colonel. 

MILEAGE. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  next  item  is  "  For  mileage  to  commissioned 
officers,  warrant  officers,  members  of  the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps  when 
ordered  to  active  duty,  contract  surgeons,  expert  accountant,  In- 
spe<jtor  General's  Department,  Army  field  clerks,  and  field  clerks  of 
the  Quartermaster  Corps,  when  authorized  by  law."  The  amount 
asked  for  is  $3,000,000.  You  had  $3,000,000  for  the  same  item  in 
the  current  law. 

Maj.  MacKay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Does  that  embrace  all  mileage  for  commissioned 
officers? 

Gen.  Lord.  It  does  not,  Mr.  Chairman.  Engineer  officers  draw 
mileage  payable  from  the  appropriation  for  the  work  on  which  they 
are  engaged  if  it  is  river  and  harbor  work.  The  members  of  the 
Air  Service  draw  mileage  from  the  Air  Service  appropriation  when 
they  are  traveling  on  work  in  connection  with  aviation  projects.  The 
same  thing  applies  to  the  Ordnance  Department  when  Ordnance 
officers  are  traveling  on  business  connected  with  some  Ordnance 
project. 

Mr.  Anthony.  This  amount  really  covers  only  the  mileage  for  the 
officers  of  the  line  and  Staff  Corps  of  the  Army? 

Gen.  LoBD.  The  staff  of  the  Army  including  officers  in  the  Ord- 
nance Department,  the  Air  Service,  and  Engineer  Corps  when  they 
are  traveung  on  matters  that  do  not  pertain  specifically  to  projects 
carried  on  under  their  several  appropriations  draw  the  regular  mile- 
age allowances. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  much  will  you  use  for  this  purpose  this  year? 

Gen.  Lord.  I  might  explain  the  estimate  for  the  current  year. 
The  estimate  as  originally  prepared  for  the  current  year  1921  pro- 
vided as  follows :  For  the  Regular  Army,  16,042  officers,  at  an  aver- 
age cost  of  $116.24,  amounting  to  $1,864,722;  reserve  officers,  to  be 
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called  out  for  two  weeks'  training,  35^75  in  number,  at  $40.Q4  per 
man,  a  total  of  $1,412,411;  this  made  a  grand  total  of  $3,277,133. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  that  for  the  current  year  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  That  is  for  the  current  year,  1921.  The  amount 
appropriated  was  $3,000,000.  Of  that  amount  there  has  been  ohW- 
gated  up  to  date,  or  apportioned  to  bureaus.  $1,964,554,  leaving  a 
balance  unapportioned  at  the  present  time  of  $1,034,466. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  due  to  the  fact  you  have  practically  used 
none  of  the  appropriation  for  the  reserve  officers. 

Gen.  Lord.  That  is  true.  The  estimate  for  the  current  year  is  as 
follows:  For  the  Regular  Army,  19,827  officers,  including  900  field 
clerks  and  1,200  warrant  officers,  at  the  same  estimated  cost  per  man. 
$116.24,  a  total  of  $2,304,690;  for  3(),(KK)  reserve  officers,  at  $40.04,  a 
total  of  $1^01,200;  and  a  grand  total  for  the  entire  item  of  $3,5()5.Si»(j. 
The  estimate  submitted  to  the  committee  is  $3,000,000. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  only  account  for  one-half  of  the  number  of 
reserve  officers  that  you  have. 

Gen.  Lord.  The  estimate  is  for  30,000. 

Mr.  Anthony.  It  has  been  stated  that  you  have  65,000  i^eserve 
officers. 

Gen.  Lord.  This  was  the  number  that  we  were  notified  by  the 
office  of  the  Secretary  of  War  would  be  called  out  for  training. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Does  the  size  of  the  Army  cut  any  figure  in  that 
estimate? 

Gen.  Lord.  That  is  a  very  pertinent  question.  This  is  one  of  the 
estimates  1  have  figured  on  for  ^ears,  and  I  tried  for  a  lon^  time 
to  ascertain  if  the  number  of  enlisted  personnel  had  any  definite  re- 
lation to  the  amount  of  mileage  needed,  and  I  could  not  find  any 
connection  whatever.  We  do  find,  however,  that  the  size  of  the  com- 
missioned personnel  affects  it  very  materially,  and  that  the  reconi 
of  the  payment  of  mileage  follows  in  its  curves  exactly  the  cune 
that  represents  the  commissioned  personnel. 

Mr.  Anthony.  On  the  theory  that  the  more  enlisted  men  you  \\n\*' 
the  greater  the  activities  of  the  officer  will  be. 

Gen.  Lord.  It  seems  to  depend  upon  the  size  of  the  commissioiit-  i 
pei*sonnel  irrespective  of  the  number  of  the  enlisted  personnel.  TIutv 
is  a  chart  on  page  148  of  the  copy  of  the  bill  prepared  for  the  u-^* 
of  the  committee  that  will  show  now  true  that  is — that  the  size  t»f 
the  commissioned  personnel  is  paralleled  by  the  mileage  curve. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Your  estimate  for  this  item  is  based  upon  the  supp<n=' 
tion  that  you  will  have  the  full  complement  of  17,000  officers*  plu^ 
the  warrant  officers  and  the  field  clerks? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Slemp.  On  what  theory  do  you  work  out  the  amount  of  $11^ 
per  man  for  travel  allowance?  Are  there  not  any  officers  who  are 
stationary  for  a  year? 

Gen.  Ijord.  Oh,  yes. 

Mr.  Slemp.  How  manv  are  stationarj*  and  how  manv  are  then*  wh" 
will  be  traveling  around?  In  1912  you  onlv  had  $600,000,  in  19V 
$500,000,  and  in  1914  $550,000. 

Gen.  Ijobd.  I  have  here  a  table  showing  the  actual  expenditure'' 
from  1909  to  1921  and  the  actual  number  of  officers  for  each  year, 
and  that  shows  that  in  1909  the  per  capita  was  $122.58,  in  1910  it  n  a^ 
$119.13.  and  so  on.    We  took  the  xreneral  average  for  all  those  %var- 
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Mr.  Slemp.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  what  the  plan  of  the  War 
Department  is  for  next  year  in  the  matter  of  the  transfer  of  officers. 
Let  us  see  if  we  can  not  get  at  it  affirmatively  instead  of  traditionally, 
you  might  say.  Do  you  not  have  a  list  of  officers  showing  that  cer- 
tain officers  are  going  to  stay  here,  for  instance,  next  year,  and  that 
certain  other  officers  are  not  going  to  stay  in  a  certain  place  next  year, 
and  finally  figure  it  out  affirmatively  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  \Vhen  we  consider  change  of  station  only  we  only  touch 
one  factor  of  the  travel. 

Mr.  Slemp.  I  simply  want  to  j^et  this  clear  in  my  mind,  as  to  what 
you  mean  by  putting  $116  against  every  officer  in  the  Army  as  a 
general  j)roposition.  How  many  officers  is  it  proposed  to  have  travel- 
ing dunng  the  next  year? 

Gen.  Lord.  The  amount  given  as  average  cost  is  obtained  by  divid- 
ing the  appropriations  bv  the  number  of  officers.  It  does  not  mean 
that  all  officers  travel.  Of  the  $1,964,000  that  has  been  apportioned 
and  obligated,  $390,436  is  all  that  is  due  to  change  of  stations.  There  is 
?118,000  obligated  by  travel  of  officers  in  connection  with  schools  of 
instruction ;  $40,604  is  used  in  connection  with  the  travel  of  officers 
serving  on  boards  of  various  kinds;  $60,638  in  connection  with  in- 
spection work:  $56,196  on  recruiting  work:  $17,092  in  connection 
with  propert)^  audits ;  and  $17,000  in  connection  with  investigations 
and  consultations.  Changes  of  station  do  not  tell  the  story  by  any 
means.  There  are  various  other  legitimate  activities  which  necessitate 
travel.  At  the  present  time  the  sale,  handling,  and  inspection  of 
the  tremendous  amount  of  property  we  have  is  affecting  the  mileage 
appropriation  seriously. 

Mr.  SissoN.  It  would  be  a  rather  difficult  matter  to  explain  to  the 
House,  if  their  attention  should  be  called  to  it,  that  in  1916  you  spent 
§500,000  while  next  year  you  are  proposing  to  spend  600  per  cent 
more  than  that. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Nearly  half  of  that  amount  will  be  spent  in  con- 
nection with  the  proposed  activities  of  Reserve  officers  that  we  did 
not  have  in  1916 ;  is  that  not  true  ? 

(ien.  Lord.  Yes,  sir.  The  estimate  for  reserve  officers  is  approxi- 
mately 34  i>er  cent  of  the  entire  estimate. 

Mr.'SissoN.  That  accounts  for  a  little  more  than  $1,000,000? 

(ien.  Lord.  More  than  $1,000,000  is  estimated  for  that. 

FOREIGN-SERVICE  PAY  FOR  OFFICERS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  next  item  is,  "For  additional  10  per  cent  in- 
crease of  pay  of  officers  on  foreign  service."  You  are  asking  for 
§'')66J76,  while  you  received  $291,797  for  the  current  year. 

Maj.  MacKay.  The  estimate  for  1921  for  additional  10  per  cent 
increase  in  pay  of  officers  on  foreign  service  provided  additional  pay 
for  a  total  of  1,059  officers.  At  the  beginning  of  the  present  fiscal 
year  there  were  over  1,600  officers  on  foreign  service,  exclusive  of 
military  attaches,  but  it  is  now  estimated  from  the  latest  reports 
received  that  this  amount  can  be  reduced  to  $419,917. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  that  reduction  made  because  of  the  probable 
withdrawal  of  troops  from  Germany? 
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Maj.  MacKay.  It  is  estimated  that  an  average  of  1,500  officers  will 
be  on  a  foreign-service  status  throughout  the  year.  This  estimate 
provides  for  1,500  officers  and  95  warrant  officers  instead  of  2,(XK) 
officers  and  170  warrant  officers,  which  is  represented  in  the  amount 
of  $566,776. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Does  this  item  have  anything  to  do  with  the  pay  of 
Army  officers  in  the  Philippines  ? 

Maj.  MacKay.  It  does. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  is  considered  as  foreign  service  ? 

Maj.  MaoKay.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  What  Army  officers  now  receive  this  increase  for  for- 
eim  service? 

Maj.  MacKay.  They  receive  a  10  per  cent  increase  when  they  are 
serving  beyond  the  limits  of  the  United  States,  except  in  Hawaii, 
Porto  Kico,  and  Panama. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  Alaska? 

Maj.  MacKay.  No;  they  receive  10  per  cent  additional  pay  in 
Alaska. 

Mr.  Anthony.  So  the  bulk  of  this  amount  goes  to  officers  in  the 
Philippines  and  in  Germany  at  this  time  ? 

Maj.  MacKay.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  SissoN.  May  I  ask  how  the  United  States  Government  Ls  reim- 
bursed for  the  expenses  of  the  Army  in  Germany  ? 

Mr.  Anthony.  Gen.  Lord  promised  to  put  in  a  complete  statement 
in  regard  to  that,  showing  the  amounts  which  had  been  received  from 
Germany  and  the  amount  of  the  cost. 

The  German  Oovcrttment  in  account   with   the   Inited  i'Jtatf'H  of  Amot^ca  on 
account  of  mointaining  the  Ainerican  annp  of  ftccupation. 


Period. 


Cwt. 


1918.  1 

Deccmlw I  134.344,199.34 

1919. 

Jan.  1-Mor.  31 l  1 13, 242,  R«9. 30 

Apr.  1- Jiinr  30 ri9. 245. 034. 75 

July  l-I)co.  31 2.'>,4X7.n23.«l 

1920. 

Jan.  1-Mar.  31 7,422,715  2f. 

Apr.  1- Junp  30 7. 323. 221 .  W 


Total 257.OiVi.OH4. 3.-> 

To  am-junt  of  (Todit!*  should  he  added  (to 
oover  mi<iOp|laneoa«>  item«»  not  clearly  wt 
fort  h ) * 


Total. 


Cndita. 


Markn. 


Dollars. 


Ralr  «.' 
»xcharo 


54,000.000.00        ft,770.931.21         m  ir«4 


I 


79, 000, 000. 00  ■       «.  .VM,  5S7. 16 
1<«,  000. 000. 00  '     14. 331.  .ViK  23 


125.000.000.00  (       1,3*1. 70».7». 

.'lO. nnn.ooo.no       i.mA,?<Q  90 


4-S3.0ni).ni10.00       32.AS3.tM)  29 


•  1» 


•  •  4 


2.<.70.9rR  19 
.,     34,7a4.u\s  7* 


Total  rost  to  .Juih*  3<).  VM) 
Total  riv<lit>«  to  .Uliw  :M\  1920 


Hiiliiiu-e  due  the  rniteil  States  to  Jiim*  3U.  19*Jl).. 


34.  7*J4.  tWvv  T** 


»f^t 


34^1. 


I*  ft' 


The  t»ost  re[M>rt  here  piven  Is  from  a  re|H»rt  suhiiiittoil  hy  the  eiimmAnillnc  c 
ernl,  Ainer!<*an  fon*e<  in  <;eniiniiy,  from  eiileulatiotis  made  by  Col.  K,  H.  H«*^ 
bafMNi  la  rarely  on  the  |K»r  (*a|Ulu  <-o«t  which  was  arrive«l  at  after  a  ver>"  •'•rvf 
8tU(Iy  of  cenerul  ooudltlons,  together  with  <hita  siihiiiittiHl  hy  the  liettiU  of  . 
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departments  of  the  Army  In  Washington.  This  account  is  considered  as  nearly 
correct  as  can  be  obtained  at  this  time,  but  is  subject  to  change. 

The  cash  payments  in  the  table  and  those  which  follow  were  taken  from  the 
books  of  the  Chief  of  Finance  and  include  all  cash  payments  in  marks  made  by 
Germany  up  to  and  including  December  31, 1920.    These  figures  are  correct. 

Since  June  30,  1920,  bills  have  been  prepared  at  the  headquarters  of  the 
American  forces  in  Germany  from  actual  expense  data  and  the  figui-es  given 
below  are  accurate. 


Period. 

Cost. 

Credits. 

Rat«  of 

Marks. 

Dollars. 

exchange. 

Jnlyl-Dec.  31... 

1920. 

- 

70,000,000.00 

621,000.00 

10.0887 

JuJy  l-Sept.  30 

S6, 409, 118. 49 
>  4, 500, 000. 00 
'2,250,000.00 

Oct.  1-Nov.  30 

Dec.  1-Dec.  31. 

i  Bills  for  Oct.  1  to  Dec.  31, 1920,  inclusive,  not  yet  received,  but  from  an  examination  of  the  disbursing 
oflkser's  account  it  is  foimd  that  12,972,208.49  was  disbursed  during  the  months  of  October  and  November. 
This,  of  oourae,  does  not  oover  the  cost  as  the  cash  expenditures  in,G«rmany  for  July  1  to  Sept.  30,  inclusive, 
amatinted  to  about  two-thirds  of  the  total  cost.  On  this  basis  the  actual  expenditiu^  for  all  purposes  for 
the  months  of  October  and  November  were  approximately  $4,500,000. 

*  For  th3  purpD^e  of  making  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  army  of  occupation  up  to  the 
€io»  of  the  year,  when  the  last  payment  was  made  by  Germany,  it  is  assumed  tnat  the  cost  for  the  month 
of  December  was  $2,250,000.    This  yields: 

Total  cost.  December,  1918,  io  Dec.  31, 1920 $270,224,202.84 

Total  credit,  December,  1918,  to  Dec.  31, 1920 86,345,658.78 

Balance  due  the  United  States 234 ,  878, 544 .  06 


FOREIGN  SERVICE  PAY  FOR  ENLISTED  MKN. 

The  next  item  is, "  For  additional  20  per  cent  increase  of  pay  of  en- 
listed men  on  foreign  service."  You  are  asking  for  $2,308^73  as 
against  $1,497,548  appropriated  for  the  current  year.  Was  there  a 
deficiency  in  that  item? 

Maj.  MacKIay.  Yes;  there  was  a  deficiency  in  the  amount  ap- 
propriated for  the  present  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  the  amount  of  that  deficiency? 

Maj.  MacKay.  The  amount  of  the  deficiency  is  $1,694,662. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  the  enlisted  men  receive  this  20  per  cent  in- 
crease only  for  service  in  the  Philippines  and  in  Germany  ? 

Maj.  MacKay.  And  Alaska;  and  there  are  also  a  few  in  China 
and  one  or  two  in  France  and  England.  The  same  law  as  to  the  places 
where  the  increase  is  payable  applies  to  enlisted  men  as  applies  to 
officers. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  the  withdrawal  of  troops  from  Germany 
would  materially  reduce  this  item  ? 

Maj.  MacKay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Have  you  any  figures  to  show  how  much  it  will 
probably  be  reduced  ? 

Maj.  MacKay.  The  estimate  is  made  on  a  basis  of  25,316  enlisted 
men  being  on  foreign  service.  The  last  report,  that  of  December  14, 
1920,  shows  that  in  the  Philippines  there  are  18,296,  in  Germany 
14,800,  in  China  1,346,  in  Alaska  820,  in  England  and  France  there 
are  7,  and  at  sea  there  are  911.  That  makes  a  total  of  36,180  at  the 
present  time. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  So  that  your  estimate  this  year  is  based  upon  a 
resumption  of  that  number  ? 

Maj.  MacKay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  What  is  the  status  of  the  appropriation  for  the  current 
year? 

Maj.  MacKay.  It  is  estimated  that  there  will  be  a  deficiency  in 
the  item  of  over  a  million  and  a  half. 

Mr.  SissoN.  What  is  the  status  of  it  at  the  present  time?  How 
much  have  you  in  that  fund  to-day,  and  how  much  has  been  paid 
out. 

Gen.  Lord.  It  is  all  disbursed  as  one  fund,  and  the  amount  under 
each  item  is  not  known. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Why  are  not  the  funds  apportioned  imder  the  law  i 

Mr.  Anthony.  While  Congress  apportions  the  amount,  there  is  a 
clause  in  the  act  which  provides  that  all  of  the  items  for  pay  of  the 
Armv  shall  be  disbursed  as  one  fund. 

Maj.  MacKay.  So  that  if  there  is  a  surplus  in  one  item  it  can  l)e 
used  to  pay  a  deficiency  in  another  item,  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  every  dollar  paid  on  these  items  is  absolutely  required  by  law. 
there  being  no  discretion  allowed. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Is  this  estimate  based  on  the  idea  that  you  will  have  a 
large  number  of  men  in  Germany  during  the  next  fiscal  year  ? 

Maj.  MacKay.  It  is  on  the  basis  of  providing  fimds  for  the  tro<)i)> 
in  Germany. 

Mr.  Slemp,  How  many  troops  have  you  estimated  will  he  in  (Jer- 
many  during  the  next  fiscal  year? 

Maj.  MacKay.  Approximately  half  of  the  amount  provided  in 
this  item  will  be  for  the  troops  in  Germany. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  said  that  this  estimate  was  based  on  the  prolwi- 
bility  of  25,0()0  men  lieing  abroad  ? 

Maj.  MacKay.  Twentv-five  thousand  three  hundred  and  sixteen 
enlisted  men. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  you  have  said  that  there  are  approximately 
36,000  men  now  abroad. 

Maj.  MacKay.  That  is  true,  and  it  is  estimated  there  will  l^e  a 
slight  decrease.  The  36,0(K),  however,  includes  Philippine  Scouts, 
who  are  not  entitled  to  the  foreign-service  increase. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Of  the  25,316,  I  believe,  vou  said  there  would  I* 
slichtly  less  than  15,000  in  Germany. 

Maj.  MacKay.  That  is  the  best  guess  we  can  make. 

PAY  OF  (X)MPl^ER  FOR  TUE  ARTIIX£RY  BOARD. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  next  item  is  for  pay  of  one  computer  for  the 
Artillery  board.  The  amount  asked  for, '^^..VK),  is  the  same  as  the 
amount  appropriated  last  year? 

Maj.  MacKay.  Yes,  sir.  That  has  l)een  carried  for  a  number  of 
years. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  work  of  that  computer  is  still  necessary,  I 

presume? 

Maj.  MacKay,  Yes,  sir:  in  connection  with  the  Artillery  lioanl. 
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PAYM^IXT  OF  EXCHANGE. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  next  item  is  for  "Payment  of  exchange  by 
officers  serving  in  foreign  countries  and,  when  especially  authorized 
by  the  Secretary  of  War,  by  officers  disbursing  lunds  pertaining  to 
the  War  Department  when  serving  in  Alaska,  and  all  foreign  money 
received  shall  be  charged  to  and  paid  out  by  disbursing  officers  o^ 
the  Army  at  the  legal  valuation  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury." loa  are  asking  for  an  appropriation  of  $5,000  for  that  item 
as  compared  with  the  appropriation  of  $1,000  for  the  curreni  year?- 

Maj.  MacKIay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Anthony.  What  is  the  reason  for  that  increase  ? 

Maj.  MacKay.  $5,000  is  the  amount  of  the  estimated  requirements 
for  one  year.  The  payments  during  the  period  from  July  1,  1919, 
to  March  30, 1920 — ^that  is,  nine  months — amotmted  to  $3,978,  or  prac- 
tically $4,000,  so  that,  on  that  basis,  we  will  have  a  deficiency  this 
year,  and  it  is  on  that  basis  that  we  have  asked  for  an  appropriation 
of  $5,000  for  that  item  for  next  year. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  you  still  having  trouble  with  the  payment  of 
troops  in  China  in  matters  of  exchange,  or  has  the  rate  of  exchange 
cLanged  favorably  to  the  Government  since  last  year  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  We  hear  of  no  complaint  from  there  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  rates  of  exchange  are  more  in  our  favor  now? 

Gen.  Lord.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  do  not  have  to  continue  to  ship  silver  over 
there? 

Gen.  Lord.  No  ;  we  discontinued  that  some  time  ago. 

Mr.  SissoN.  When  the  rate  of  exchange  is  in  our  favor,  does  the 
GoveiTiment  get  the  benefit  of  that? 

Gen.  Lord.  With  respect  to  the  payment  of  troops,  no,  sir ;  but  in 
the  Durchase  of  supplies  and  enga^^ment  of  services,  yes. 

Mr.  SissoN.  We  only  pay  when  it  is  U>  our  disadvantage  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  We  pay  the  troops  in  our  money. 

Mr.  SissoN.  When  the  exchange  rate  is  against  us,  of  course,  that 
would  injure  the  soldier.  The  party  who  is  paid  gets  the  advantage, 
of  course,  when  the  exchange  rate  is  in  our  favor.  Does  he  get  the 
benefit  of  that  jprofit  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  We  pay  the  troops  ordinarily  in  United  States  money. 
The  law  requires  that  all  our  accounts  must  be  stated  in  terms  of 
United  States  currency,  although  our  military  attaches  usually  buy 
local  currency  with  which  to  pay  their  office  expenses. 

Mr.  SifisoN.  That  is  true;  and  when  that  currency  is  at  par,  of 
course,  it  is  absolutely  equal  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes. 

Mr.  SisscN.  But  if  it  is  above  par  the  soldier  gets  the  benefit  of  the 
increased  purchasing  power  of  his  dollar  in  the  foreign  money  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes,  sir.    . 

Mr.  SissoN.  Wlien  the  exchange  is  against  us  Uncle  Sam  pays  it  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Uncle  Sam  loses  if  the  value  of  any  local  foreign  cur- 
rency whix^h  his  representatives  have  bought  to  meet  local  cash  re- 
quirements falls  in  value  before  it  is  disbursed,  and  this  appropria- 
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tion  is  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  this  depreciation.  Should  the  local 
currency  increase  in  value,  the  United  States  gains,  and  receives 
credit  therefor,  but  the  amount  of  such  gains  can  not  be  applied  to 
the  losses,  which  pertain  to  individual  transactions.  The  appropria- 
tion permits  of  immediate  adjustment  of  these  transactions  in  the 
accounts  of  the  disbursing  officers,  and  really  amounts  to  nothing  more 
than  a  bookkeeping  transaction.  It  is  probable  that  in  the  long  run 
the  losses  and  gains  offset  each  other. 

Mr.  Slemp.  1  can  not  visualize  the  circumstances  under  which  we 
would  need  this  money  at,alL 

Mr.  Anthony.  China  was  practically  the  only  country  last  year  in 
which  the  rate  was  against  us,  where  tne  soldier  suffered  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  obviated  now,  so  there  will  be  only  minor 
instances  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  In  Germany  the  exchange  rate  is  very  greatly  in  favor 
of  the  officers  and  enlisted  men. 

Mr.  Slemp.  We  do  not  undertake  to  protect  that  situation  at  all* 
do  we? 

Gen.  Lord.  No.  In  China  after  the  armistice  the  exchange  rate 
was  seriously  against  us  and  as  a  result  the  officers  and  enlisted  men 
had  a  very  nard  time. 

Mr.  Anthony.  At  one  time  in  China  the  soldier  used  to  receive  93 
cents  for  every  dollar. 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes,  sir.  This  provision  of  law  which  is  under  con- 
sideration authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  determine 
periodically  the  rates  of  exchange.  That  was  very  necessary  during 
the  war.  At  the  present  time  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  notifies 
the  chief  of  finance  for  the  War  Department  what  the  rate  of  exchange 
is  on  marks  and  the  rate  on  francs  for  each  recurring  month  an<i 
these  rates  are  cabled  to  our  disbursing  officers  in  foreign  countries 
to  assist  them  in  making  their  disbursements,  because  they  deal  in  the 
currency  of  the  country  where  they  are.  For  that  particular  month 
the  disbursing  officer  has  a  fixed  center  or  point  of  exchange,  and  if 
in  following  that  rate  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  there  is 
a  loss  by  exchange,  the  Government  stands  the  loss  and  it  is  paid  from 
this  appropriation;  if  there  is  any  gain  by  the  exchan^,  the  Govern- 
ment gets  the  benefit.  Otherwise  disbursing  officers  if  they  secure*! 
funds  at  one  rate  of  exchange  to-day  and  later  through  change  in 
rate  were  obliged  to  disburse  such  funds  at  another  rate  of  exchange, 
thev  would  face  a  serious  problem  in  bookkeepinxr  and  possible  loss. 

AVhile  there  is  a  very  small  amount  involved — we  paid  only 
$3,l)7iS.9:^  for  nine  niontli's  of  tliis  year — it  obviates  a  great  deal  oY 
trouble. 

Mr,  Si»^s(»N.  Do  you  not  tliink  that  during  the  next  fiscal  year 
betrinninir  in  Julv  tht*  exchaniro  rate  will  he  more  nearlv  norm.il 
aii<l  probably  the  ilifferenoe  will  not  be  so  great? 

(ion.  L(»m>.  This  provision  of  law  is  the  outgrowth,  I  think,  of  n. 
series  of  siispensions  made  by  the  acroimting  officers  of  the  Treasure' 
again>t  the  accounts  of  disbursing  officers  due  to  changing  rates  of 
exchange.  Under  the  prest»nt  system  it  costs  the  Govenunent  a  verj- 
small  ninoiuit  an<l  obviates  a  great  deal  of  bookkeeping. 

Mr.  Si>soN.  As  I  understiKul  the  proposition  as  it  was  discusw^l 
very  fully  l)efore  the  subcommittee,  it  was  largely  a  question  of 
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bookkeeping,  to  get  these  accounts  balanced  in  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, and  it  was  not  always  an  actual  expenditure  of  great  amounts 
of  money,  because  when  you  take  a  big  proposition  it  did  not 
amount  to  very  much,  but  as  a  bookkeeping  proposition  it  kept  the 
Treasury's  books  constantly  out  of  balance,  when  you  consider  the 
large  number  of  consular  officers,  commercial  attaches,  and  military 
attaches  throughout  the  world. 
Gen.  Lord.  That  did  settle  all  of  that  controversy. 

ADDmONAL  PAY  ALLOWANCES  TO  MOUNTED  OFFICERS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  next  item  is  "For  additional  pay  to  officers 
t)elow  the  grade  of  major  required  to  be  mounted  and  who  furnish 
(heir  own  mounts,  $300,000."  That  is  the  same  amount  that  is  car- 
ried in  the  current  appropriation  act  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  AxTHONY.  Will  you  use  all  of  that  monejr  this  year  ? 

Maj.  MacKay.  I  think  practically  all  of  it  will  be  used,  although 
I  can  not  say  definitely.  No  separate  record  has  been  kept  of  this 
item. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Can  you  put  in  the  record  a  statement  showing  how 
much  of  it  has  been  used  ? 

Maj.  MacKay.  Yes,  sir;  if  it  can  be  ascertained. 

Mr.  Anthony.  This  is  the  item  on  which  Gen.  Snow  appeared 
before  us  the  other  day  ? 

Maj.  MacKay.  Yes,  sir. 

FOR  PAYMENTS  TO  JENNIE  CARROLL  AND  MABEL  H.  LAZEAR. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  next  two  items  are  for  $1,500  each,  the  amount 
required  to  make  monthly  payments  to  Jennie  Carroll,  widow  of 
James  Carroll,  late  major.  United  States  Army,  and  to  Mabel  H. 
Lazear,  widow  of  Jesse  W.  Lazear,  late  acting  assistant  surgeon, 
Tnited  States  Army.  These  officers  were  men  who  were  engaged  in 
the  yellow-fever  experiments  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  These  are  annuities  to  the  widows  of  officers  engaged 
in  that  yellow-fever  work. 

FOR   PAYMENT  OF  JOHN    R.    KISSINGER. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  next  item  is  for  $1,200,  the  amount  required 
to  make  monthly  payments  to  John  R.  Kissinger,  late  of  Company  D, 
One  hundred  and  fifty-seventh  Indiana  Volunteers,  also  late  of  the 
Hospital  Corps,  United  States  Army.  He  was  a  man  who  offered 
liimself  as  a  subject  for  experiment  in  the  yellow-fever  work? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Has  the  department  had  any  reports  lately  as  to 
his  physical  condition? 

Maj.  MacKay.  None  that  I  know  of. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Gen.  Ireland,  do  you  ever  get  such  reports? 

Gen.  Ireland.  No,  sir.  This  man  is  a  discharged  man,  and  we  do 
uot  get  reports  from  him. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Will  it  be  possible  to  insert  in  the  record  a  state- 
nient  showing  his  present  physical  condition  ? 
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Gen.  Ireijind.  As  soon  as  we  can  get  it  I  will  send  you  the  in- 
formation, 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  question  was  asked  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
last  year  as  to  whether  these  widows  are  still  alive.  I  presume  they 
are? 

Gen.  Ireland.  Yes ;  they  are. 

FINANCE  DEPARTMENT COMPENSATION   OF  CLERKS  AND  OTHER 

EMPLOYEES. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  next  item  is  a  new  item  in  this  bill?  "  For  com- 
pensation of  clerks  and  other  employees  of  the  Finance  Department, 
$1,420,000." 

Gen.  Lord.  This  is  a  new  item  in  the  appropriation  for  pay  of  the 
Army. 

Mr.  Anthony,  Where  did  you  formerly  get  that  appropriation? 

Gen.  Lord.  For  the  current  fiscal  year  the  provision  was  carriiMl 
under  incidental  expenses.  Finance  was  not  a  statutory  bureau  at 
that  time. 

Mi*.  Anthony.  Now  it  is  a  statutory  bureau  and  is  separately 
estimated  for? 

(len.  Lord.  Yes.  During  the  current  fiscal  year  the  expenditun*> 
thus  made  and  the  estimate  for  the  balance  of  the  year  would  involve 
an  amount  of  $2,490,000. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  for  this  year? 

(ren.  Lord.  Yes:  that  is  the  total  provided  for.  For  1922  we  are 
asking  for  $1,420,000,  which  will  pay  for  approximately  H12  clerk>. 
At  the  present  time  we  have  1,800  civilian  clerks  employed. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  class  of  work  that  these  finance  fieM 
clerks  will  perfonn,  which  may  be  divided  into  the  following  thn^* 
classes : 

in)  DIsbiirsliiir  fuiuls  iiud  iu»(fmntlu>r  therefor,  iiteUidj)};  the  jiHyiiient  «»«  f  i 
Army  blUs  for  services  and  suppUes. 

(b)  The  auditing  of  aU  Army  property. 

(r)  The  audit  of  all  contracts,  war  contracts  and  others.  In  which  Army  sti:*^ 
plies  and  materials  are  used. 

Note. — October  31,  1920,  Including  corps  area  headquarters,  recruiting  st.n 
tlons,  and  places  in  Great  Britain.  France,  and  Germany,  there  were  411  plnf** " 
where  disbursements  of  Army  funds  were  made,  all  of  this  work  being  oarrif 
on  under  the  control  of  the  Finance  Department  and  with  the  use  of  finaD<^ 
personnel,  with  certain  minor  exceptions. 

Following  18  a  list  of  the  principal  disbursing  points  In  this  country  whi-  ^ 
employ  finance  personnel,  with  the  number  of  vouchers  and  amount  paid  at  en'^b 
point  during  tlie  month  of  November,  1920 : 


Vouefaers. 


Bosion 

BalUmore 

New  York. 

AtUnU 

PhOftdelphte 

Ch&niro 

Si.  L4iaU I 

New  Orlnins 

fian  Fmncitco 


2,»\ 
966 

3.483 
1,W7 
4.188 

051  < 
3.2W» 


Amount 
dishuraed. 


272, 

4.756, 

3,940, 

636, 

402. 
2.138. 


fl».\96 
193.75 
KM.  39 

64^57 

6aai5 

7S3.00 
593.41 
558.11 

iiai3 


I 


SUtloo. 


KMttle 

Fnrt  S«m  Houston 

JeffcnoovlUe 

LaeAmealn 

Nnrfnlk 

Mlddletown,  Pa... 

OimJia 

EIPmo 


Vouebirt^ 


•-Si 
no 

S74  I 


I. 
2, 


Mik'. 
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ARMY  PROPERTY  AUDITING. 

The  audit  of  these  billions  of  dollars'  worth  of  Army  property  is 
a  very  important  activity  of  the  Finance  Department;  The  Finance 
Department  has  found  and  returned  to  the  Government  serviceable 
property  valued  at  something  over  $2,000,000,  and  in  addition  to  this 
$465,394.97  has  been  collected  in  caish  f  I'om  various  sources  in  connec- 
tion with  this  property  audit.  One  feature  of  this  property  audit 
activity  has  been  the  audit  of  the  retail  stores  which  were  operated  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  for  the  sale  of  surplus  war  supplies.  As 
a  result  of  our  audit  in  one  city  we  discovered  a  deficit  of  approxi- 
mately $50,000,  and  collected  the  money.  We  found  a  shortage  of 
sGCOOO  in  another  retail  store,  and  a  shortage  of  $1,500,  approximately, 
in  another.  In  connection  with  the  $60,000  shortage,  a  check  for 
$59,897.40  was  deposited  December  18  last,  which  represents  the  col- 
lection of  an  undercharge  on  blankets  sold  to  a  certain  firm  from  that 
retail  store. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Are  you  not  virtually  reviewing  the  work  of  the  Quar- 
termaster Department? 

Gen.  Lord.  Only  to  the  extent  that  we  are  checking  up  the  prop- 
erty transactions  of  all  the  supply  bureaus  of  the  War  Department. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Do  they  not  have  a  system  of  checking  and  investigat- 
ing and  auditing  and  reporting? 

Gen.  rx)RD.  They  have  a  system  of  checking,  but  the  Chief  of 
Finance  has  been  charged  with  the  exclusive  duty  of  auditing  the 
property  accounts  of  all  Army  officers  accountable  for  property,  and 
this  applies  to  all  War  Department  bureaus. 

Mr.  SissoN.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  one  department  should 
have  charge  of  all  of  it  ? 

Oen.  Lord.  Yes. 

ilr.  Slemp.  I  want  to  find  out  whether  there  is  any  duplication  of 
clerks  or  duplication  of  service? 

Gen.  Lord.  Xo;  there  is  no  duplication  whatever.  The  Chief  of 
Finance  is  charged  with  the  entire  duty  of  the  property  audit  of  the 
Army. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Were  these  shortages  discovered  by  the  officers  of 
the  Quartermaster's  Department  or  by  your  auditors? 

(jen.  Ix)RD.  They  were  discovered  by  the  property  auditors  of  the 
Finance  Department.  Recently,  however,  the  Quartermaster  Gen- 
eral asked  for  the  assistance  oi  the  Finance  Department  in  investi- 
gating a  series  of  contracts,  which  disclosed  a  discrepancy  of  approxi- 
mately $1,000,000. 

Mr.SLEMF.  Does  the  Quartermaster  General  also  have  an  auditor 
who  visits  these  same  stores  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Checking  up  this  property? — no,  sir. 

Mr.  Si-EMP.  If  tliB  Quartermaster  General  establishes  a  store  some- 
where for  the  sale  of  goods,  what  does  he  do?  Does  he  notify  you 
that  he  has  established  the  store? 

Gen.  Lord.  That  is  not  necessary,  as  the  Finance  Department 
collaborates  with  the  Quartermaster  Department  in  the  operation  of 
these  stores,  inasmuch  as  the  funds  received  from  sales  must  all  be 
turned  into  a  finance  officer  who  accounts  for  same. 
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Mr.  Slemp.  What  is  the  relation  between  your  bureau  and  the 
Quartermaster  General's  Department? 

Gen.  Lord.  The  same  relation  that  there  is  to  all  the  other  bureaus 
of  the  War  Department.  The  Finance  Department  is  an  independ- 
ent statutory  bureau  like  the  Quartermaster  Department  and  the 
Ordnance  Department,  and  handles  the  finances  of  all  of  them,  and 
audits  the  property  of  all  of  them. 

Mr.  SL.EMP.  Do  you  trace  the  sale  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  We  do  not  trace  every  sale. 

Mr.  Slemp.  I  am  trying  to  find  out  where  one  bureau  begins 
and  the  other  leaves  off. 

Gen.  Lord.  The  quartermaster  or  ordnance  officer  makes  the  sale 
while  the  finance  officer  receives  the  money,  accounts  for  it,  and 
makes  all  disbursements. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Does  not  the  Quartermaster  General  follow  up  the 
operations  of  these  stores  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  He  has  charge  of  and  supervises  the  operation  of  the 
stores,  but  necessarily  he  can  not  audit  his  own  system  of  property 
accounting. 

Mr.  SissoN.  It  would  be  no  check  at  all. 

Gen.  Lord.  He  has  supervisory  oversight  of  the  stores.  The  quar- 
termaster officers  charged  with  the  duty  presumably  see  to  the  gen> 
eral  management  of  the  stores.  But  the  work  of  auditing  the  prop- 
erty  has  been  very  properly  assigned  to  an  outside,  impersonal 
agency — the  Finance  Department.  This  in  nowise  interferes  with 
the  Quartermaster  General's  administration  of  his  sales  stores. 

Mr.  Slemp.  You  mean  you  audit  the  propertv  and  you  get  simplv 
a  list  of  the  property  which  the  Quartermaster  General  has? 

Gen.  Lord.  We  check  up  the  property  on  hand  in  the  stores.  The 
officer  in  charge  must  show  the  property  or  account  for  it  in  S4>nie 
way. 

Mr.  Slemp.  The  Quartermaster  (jeneral  ought  to  have  done  the 
same  thing. 

Gen.  Lord.  Then,  you  would  have  a  duplication  of  work.  To-tlay 
the  Finance  Department  experts  do  the  work,  and  do  it  very  efftn  • 
tively,  as  the  amount  of  property  recovered  and  the  cash  collect*'.! 
shows. 

Mr.  Slemp.  When  the  Quartermaster  General  opens  a  store  f«»r 
the  sale  of  goods  and  sends  so  many  things  there,  that  is  all  liste*l  f 

(ien.  I»RD.  Yes. 

Mr.  Slemp.  And  those  goods  have  a  certain  valuation  and  they  zir- 
listed  at  a  certain  valuation? 

(ren.  Ix)RD.  Yes. 

Mr.  Slemp.  All  that  is  done  by  the  Quartermaster  GeneraKs  I>^v 
partmentt 

(len.  Ix)RD.  All  of  what  is  done?  ^ 

Mr.  Slemp.  Suppose  a  store  is  opened  for  the  sale  of  goo<Is.  V 
lot  of  goods  will  l)e  sent  thero.  and  those  goods  will  all  be  listed  ? 

Gen.  I^jRD.  They  are  supposed  to  be. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Do'thev  not  check  it  up? 

(ten.  I^mn.  They  cfieck  it  up  probably,  but  are  not  able  to  aud;:| 
their  own  accounts. 

Mr.  Slemp.  They  sent  the  goods  there. 
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Gen.  Lord.  The  Quartermaster  General's  Department  shipped 
goods  to  the  men  in  thes^  retail  stores  referred  to  and  they  were 
charged  against  the  store.  We  found  that  a  lot  of  it  had  not  been 
accounted  for. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Does  not  the  Quartermaster  General  check  that  up 
also? 

Gen.  Lord.  How  could  the  Quartermaster  General  check  up  him- 
self? 

Mr.  Slemp.  I  do  not  follow  you  at  all  on  that. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  Quartermaster  General  should  have  some 
check  on  the  officials  in  his  department. 

Gen.  Lord.  He  does  have,  but  he  does  not  make  and  can  not  make 
a  physical  audit  of  his  various  property  transactions  to  see  whether 
or  not  his  property  officers  have  the  property. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Wliy  does  not  somebody  check  up  your  work? 

Gen.  Lord.  The  Inspector  General's  representatives  make  a  peri- 
odical inspection  of  disbursing  officers'  accounts,  as  required  by  regu- 
lations to  see  if  War  Department  and  Treasury  requirements  are 
complied  with. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  on  top  of  that  the  accounting  official  checks 
it  up? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yea,  sir ;  as  required  by  law.  The  accounting  officials 
of  the  Treasury,  however,  have  no  control  over  property,  the  last 
word  as  to  disposition  of  Government  property  resting  with  the 
Secretary  of  War.  It  is  necessary  to  have  one  property  auditing 
activity,  as  is  the  case  in  every  big  business.  A  going  concern  in 
making  an  audit  of  its  accounts  does  not  depend  upon  an  audit  of  its 
various  branches  made  by  the  people  who  operate  those  branches. 

Mr.  Slemp.  But  you  go  further  than  that.  You  check  up  the 
specific  articles- 
Gen.  Lord.  Yes. 

Mr.  Slemp.  You  are  more  than  a  bookkeeper;  you  are  an  inspector, 
apparently. 

Gen.  Lord.  These  supply  bureaus  keep  stock  records. 

Mr.  Slemp,  Now,  trace  it  on  from  that  point. 

Gen.  Lord.  The  auditor  from  the  Finance  Department  checks  up 
that  record  to  see  if  the  property  listed  is  in  possession.  This  fiela 
property  audit  system  has  taken  the  place  of  the  former  system. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Do  you  mean  he  checks  up  the  goods  and  compares 
them  with  the  record? 

(xen.  Lord.  He  goes  into  a  sales  store  or  he  goes  into  a  depot  and 
finds  that  since  the  last  audit  there  have  been  received  and  sent  to 
that  depot  or  to  ,that  store  certain  classes  of  articles.  He  then  makes 
siich  physical  inventory  as  may  be  necessary  to  determine  if  the 
property  for  which  the  property  officer  is  accountable  is  all  there. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Does  the  Quartermaster  General  do  that  same  thing? 

Gen.  LoBD.  He  does  not.  There  is  absolutely  no  duplication  of 
work. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Does  the  Quartermaster  General's  Department  notify 
you  that  certain  goods  have  been  sent  to  a  particular  point? 

Gen.  Lord.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Slemp.  How  do  you  find  it  out  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Copies  of  invoices  or  shipping  tickets  are  sent  to  the 
I'inance  Department. 
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Mr.  Su&MP.  They  are  sent  to  the  Finance  Department? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Then  the  Quartermaster  General  loses  control  of  those 
articles  after  that? 

Gen.  Lord.  He  loses  no  control  whatever.  He  can  sell  the  supplies, 
issue  them,  or  do  whatever  is  necessary.  That  is  a  matter  that  does  not 
concern  the  Finance  Department 

Mr.  Slbmp  (interposing).  As  to  their  destination,  the  receipts  from 
them  and  the  disposition  of  them  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  The  Finance  Department  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
disposition  of  the  supplies,  except  to  see  to  it  that  the  disposition  made 
of  such  property  is  a  proper  one,  and  that  as  stated  before  the  prop- 
erty officer  has  on  haTid  the  supplies  with  which  he  is  properly  charged. 
There  is  no  interference  whatever  with  the  operations  ot  the  supply 
bureaus,  but  rather  assists  the  supply  bureaus  in  the  preservation  of 
their  supplies. 

This  propertv  audit  is  confined  exclusively  to  the  audit  of  property 
in  the  hanJs  o^  commissioned  officers. 

AUDITING  or  CONTRACTS. 

The  most  important  branch  of  our  auditing  work  to-day,  however, 
is  the  auditing  of  (lovernment  property  issued  to  contractors  durinjr 
the  war.  In  many  cases  the  Government  entered  into  contracts  where* 
because  of  the  impossibility  or  difficulty  of  getting  the  raw  material 
it  was  necessary  to  furnish  to  contractors  such  supplies.  In  many  *>f 
those  cases  the  contractors  have  been  paid  the  full  amount  due  them. 
The  Finance  Department  is  now  auditing  these  war  contracts  to  ast**T- 
tain  whether  the  contractors  have  accounted  for  all  the  Govemmi^nt 
materials  turned  over  to  them  by  the  various  War  Department  1  ^'- 
reaus.  The  record  of  payments  shows  how  many  completed  units  have 
been  furnished  by  the  contractor  and  the  records  of  the  supnly  bu- 
reaus show  what  quantities  of  supplies  have  l)een  furnished  tne  con- 
tractors, the  amount  of  raw  material  entering  into  such  units  is  asr«»r 
tainable  and  the  contractor  must  return  or  pay  for  the  difference.  Mv 
office  receives  weekly  reports  of  the  amounts  found  due  from  <-«>n 
tractors  on  account  of  this  Government  propertv.  For  the  week  eni- 
ing  December  12, 1920,  we  have  found  due  tne  (rovemment.  whioli  ^^  • 
have  collected  and  are  collecting,  $20,212,514.68  from  contractors, 

Mr.  Anthont.  What  kind  of  contracts  were  those,  c<mtracts  setl!»  '. 
by  the  War  Claims  Board? 

'  Gen.  Lord.  They  were  contracts  settled  by  the  War  Claims  Boari 
and  also  regular  contracts  settled  in  the  regiilar  way. 

Mr.  AxTiioNT.  They  were  settled  without  authorftv  of  any  burvai: 
in  the  department,  just  simplv  by  the  authoritv  of  tne  Secretary  of 
War  operating  through  the  War  Claims  Boar^f 

Gen.  Ijord.  Each  bureau  had  its  own  war  claims  board,  and  th* 
original  settlement  was  recommended  bv  such  bureau  boards.  Th^y 
settled  the  case  in  the  field  and  it  was  referred  to  the  War  Deptrtim  z\\ 
Claims  Board,  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  for  appro%a'l 
or  modification :  but  the  negotiation  was  carried  on  in  the  flela  oy  th* 
boards  appointed  by  the  various  bureau  chiefs. 

Mr.  Anthokt.  So  yon  are  supervising  settlements  of  all  these 
contracts  that  have  been  adjusted  under  the  Dent  Aott 
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Gen.  Lord.  No;  we  are  checking  the  property  involved  as  to 
whether  it  has  been  accounted  for. 

Mr.  SissoN".  In  many  instances  the  Government  furnished  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  raw  material  in  order  that  it  might  control  the  pur- 
chase and  the  price  of  the  raw  material  to  the  various  contractors, 
and  when  the  armistice  was  signed  and  the  settlement  was  made 
certain  raw  materials  were  left  on  their  hands,  for  which  they  ought 
to  account,  and  you  handle  the  audit  of  that  property? 

Gen.  Lord.  In  many  cases  there  was  involved  the  construction  of 
an  obscure  contract  which  the  contractor  construed  favorably  to 
himself. 

CONSOLIDATING  ACTIVITIES  WITH  OTHER  DEPARTMENTS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question  in  regard  to 
the  matter  of  duplication.  Are  you  consolidating  the  activities 
of  the  Finance  Department  over  the  country  wherever  it  is  possible 
with  those  of  the  Quartermaster's  Department  or  the  Ordnance 
Department? 

Gen.  Lord.  You  mean  tying  in  with  them? 

Mr.  Anthont.  Yes,  sir.    ^ 

Gen.  Lord.  So  as  to  work  along  harmoniously? 

Mr.  Anthony.  Yes. 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  had  a  case  called  to  my  attention  not  long  ago 
in  regard  to  some  subordinate  officer  of  the  Finance  Department  at 
some  post  who  was  short  in  his  accounts.  There  was  a  quartermaster 
there  who  had  no  control  over  him.  I  saw  the  notation  made  by 
the  quartermaster  officer  and  he  said  if  this  man  had  been  serving 
under  him  this  shortage  would  not  have  occurred.  In  a  similar  case 
would  that  finance  officer  still  be  independent? 

Gen.  Lord.  That  finance  officer,  like  the  quartermaster,  would  be 
independent  and  both  would  be  subordinate  to  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  post,  camp,  or  station 

Mr.  Anthony  (interposing).  In  other  words,  they  do  not  mu- 
tually check  each  other? 

Gen.  Lord.  No,  sir;  except  that  they  are  supposed  to  keep  each 
other  informed  of  facts  and  transactions  in  which  both  are  interested. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Although  you  check  the  operations  of  the  technical 
and  other  bureaus  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  We  check  the  operations  of  all  the  bureaus  as  far  as 
property  is  concerned.  But  in  many  cases  the  quartermaster  is  also 
the  finance  officer,  and  sometimes  the  finance  officer  acts  as  quarter- 
master. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  really  what  I  mean. 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes;  that  is  true,  and  where  the  quartermaster  has 
sufficient  time 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  he  also  disburses  funds? 

Gen.  Lord.  He  is  appointed  an  acting  finance  officer.  Sometimes 
you  will  find  a  quartermaster  doing  finance  work,  ordnance  work, 
or  work  pertaining  to  other  bureaus.  This  is  always  the  case  where 
the  work  permits. 

Mr.  SusMP.  You  were  speaking  of  the  investigations  of  the  ma- 
terials used  in  connection  with  war  contracts.    I  suppose  there  are 
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75,000  or  80,000  of  those  contracts.  What  general  plan  have  you 
adopted  in  regard  to  that?  Are  you  taking  all  those  things  and 
looking  them  over  and  seeing  what  the  possibilities  are?  Are  you 
doing  this  in  a  systematic  way,  or  do  you  just  investigate  some 
chance  contract  that  you  hear  aoout? 

Gen.  Lord.  We  are  doing  it  in  as  systematic  a  way  as  is  possible. 
Of  course,  it  is  very  evident  that  unless  we  have  a  much  larger  per- 
sonnel than  we  are  asking  in  this  bill  we  can  not  investigate  all  of 
these  contracts  in  which  Government  j)roperty  is  involved  within  any 
reasonable  period  of  time.  We  are  doing  it  in  a  systematic  way,  anS 
we  have  as  large  a  force  as  we  can  spare  working  on  it.  We  have 
just  entered  upon  an  investigation  of  one  class  of  contracts  which 
involve  $12,000,000.  We  have  competed  an  audit  of  the  Old  Hickory 
plant,  just  outside  of  Nashville.  That  required  the  services  of  one 
officer  and  six  clerks  for  two  months. 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  connection  with  the  Old  Hickory  plant,  did  the 
Government  ever  get  restitution  of  the  platinum  that  was  stolen 
there? 

Gen.  Lord.  One  of  the  civilian  employees  is  under  arrest,  charged 
with  the  theft  of  that  platinum  sponge. 

Mr.  Slemp.  (leneral,  who  fixes  your  jurisdiction? 

Gen.  Lord.  The  Secretary  of  War. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Would  you  put  into  the  record  what  his  directions  are 
to  you ;  that  is,  how  he  fixes  your  limits,  as  it  were  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  The  directions  covering  the  property  audit  are  a  very 
extensive  compilation  and  would  require  many  pages  of  the  record. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Take  an  automobile,  for  example.  Would  you  take 
that  up,  examine  it,  and  see  what  it  is  worth? 

Gen,  Lord.  No,  sir;  not  necessarily.  If  we  find  that  there  has  been 
issued  to  a  contractor  so  many  yards  of  cloth  or  so  many  tons  of  steel* 
we  follow  that  shipment  through  to  see  what  disposition  the  contrac- 
tor has  made  of  it.  We  find  that  he  may  have  been  paid  in  full  on 
the  basis  of  the  completed  unit  delivered,  but  that  there  is  a  balanri' 
of  the  cloth  or  steel  for  which  he  must  account,  and  we  see  that  he 
produces  the  supplies  or  pays  for  them. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Why  can  not  the  receiving  officer  see  that  the  n>n- 
tract  is  fulfilled? 

Gen.  Lord.  He  does ;  but  he  would  not  be  the  proper  person  to 
audit  transactions  under  a  contract  to  which  he  is  one  of  the  parties. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Does  he  see  that  those  contracts  are  fulfilled? 

Gen.  Lord.  The  officer  who  receives  the  supplies  may  not  l»e  thf 
contracting  officer.  The  representatives  of  the  supply  bureau**,  how- 
ever, do  watch  verv  closelv,  under  ordinarv  con<htions,  the  fulfill 

•  •  • 

ment  of  contracts,  but  were  not  able  to  chp(*k  up  the  pn>i>erty  u. 
connection  with  war  contracts. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Ijeavinp  the  questi<m  of  the  war  contracts  out,  ^.n, 
on  the  current  business  of  the  Army;  say  the  Ordnance  I>ep«rtmvnt 
places  a  contract  for  a  supply  material.    Does  the  Ordnance  Depart 
ment  check  up  on  the  fulfillment  of  that  contract  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Then  the  work  you  do  on  that  is  on  top  of  that  { 

Gen.  Lord.  We  inspect  all  the  ordnance  property  irres|>eclive  of 
what  they  report,  to  us. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  You  do  not  take  an  individual  contract  unless  some 
question  arises? 
Gen.  LoBD.  No,  sir. 

EMPLOYEES. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Have  you  classified  your  clerks,  those  that  are  located 
in  Washington,  New  York,  Chicago,  and  other  places  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes,  sir.    Before  I  leave  that  I  will  submit  that. 

When  I  was  before  this  committee  some  years  ago  in  connection 
witli  appropriation  hearings,  a  witness  stated  that  if  he  could  be 
given  a  certain  amount  of  money  for  a  certain  purpose  it  would  result 
in  saving  thousands  of  dollars  for  the  Government,  and  I  remember 
the  then  chairman,  Mr.  Sherley,  said  that  the  committee  had  heard 
many  such  statements,  but  that  the  promises  made  were  not  reflected 
in  the  receipts  of  the  Government.  With  that  statement  in  mind  I 
wish,  to  submit  for  the  personal  inspection  of  the  committee  a  check 
just  received  from  a  war  contractor  for  $76,521  to  cover  a  shortage 
of  Government  material  developed  by  the  finance  department's 
propertv  audit.  On  December  9  last  a  check  for  $98,984.61  was  re- 
ceived from  another  contractor  for  a  similar  discrepancy.  We  have 
found  $22,000,000  in  this  way. 

Of  the  clerks  estimated  for  in  this  bill  there  will  be  300  in  the 
Army  field  oflSce  in  this  city.  You  know  it  better  as  the  zone  finance 
otdce.  We  are  closing  out  in  that  office  the  bonds  and  war  allotments 
and  the  war-risk  insurance  allotments,  and  we  have  there  now  some- 
thing more  than  700  clerks.  We  hope  to  reduce  that  number  to  300 
by  thily  1. 

LIBERTY   BONDS    HELD    IN   TRUST    FOR   SOLDIERS. 

I  do  not  know  whether  any  of  you  have  received  copies  of  this 
circular  which  we  have  issued.  We  have  in  the  Army  finance  office, 
this  city,  $375,000  worth  of  Liberty  bonds  that  have  been  paid  for 
by  soldier  subscribers,  on  which  coupons  for  two  years  have  accrued, 
amounting  to  about  $30,000.  These  bonds  have  been  paid  for  and 
are  being  neld  in  trust  bv  us  at  the  request  of  the  soldiers  who  sub- 
scribed lor  the  bonds.  When  the  time  slipped  by  and  no  application 
was  received  from  the  soldier,  we  applied  to  The  Adjutant  General 
for  the  man's  last  address — the  address  ^ven  by  the  soldier  on  his 
discharge.  We  wrote  to  the  addresses  given  and,  after  exhausting 
every  means  of  search,  have  all  these  paid-up  bonds  on  hand  waiting 
claimants.  We  have  printed  the  names  of  the  subscribers  in  this  book 
and  have  sent  copies  to  all  posts  of  the  American  Legion  in  the  eflPort 
to  locate  the  owners  of  these  bonds.  That  will  give  an  idea  of  some 
of  the  problems  we  have. 

EMPLOYEES. 

Mr.  Slemp.  General,  how  many  of  those  300  men  in  Washington  are 
purely  clerks — that  is,  stenographers  and  what  are  known  as  clerical 
assistants? 

Gen.  Lord.  Comparatively  few  of  them  are  stenographers.  Most 
of  them  are  clerks  who  perform  general  clerical  work,  search  files, 
compare  records,  and  gather  information  in  answer  to  queries. 
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Mr.  Slemp.  How  many  in  your  department  here  do  you  have  work- 
ing on  the  auditing  of  these  70,000  contracts? 

Gen.  Lord.  We  have  about  300  on  that  work  here  in  Washington 
and  in  the  field  outside  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Of  the  800?    You  have  about  how  many  clerks  now? 

Gen.  Lord.  About  1,800  at  the  present  time.  We  have  between  300 
and  400  engaged  in  property  auditing  and  contract  auditing. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Do  you  call  them  traveling  auditors? 

Gen.  Lord.  We  do  not  call  them  auditors.  They  are  connected 
with  our  auditing  force.    We  carry  them  as  clerks. 

Mr.  Slemp.  What  salary  do  they  get? 

Gen.  Lord.  Two  experts  get  $4,000  each.    That  is  the  highest  we 

pay- 
Mr.  Slemp.  The  rest? 

Gen.  Lord.  Run  all  the  way  down.  One  or  two  get  $3,000,  some 
$2  400. 

Mr.  Slemp.  They  get  allowances  for  travel  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  A  per  diem,  $4  a  day  in  lieu  of  expenses  for  subsistence 
and  lodging. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Now,  then,  in  cutting  down  from  1,800  to  800,  what 
effect  does  that  have  upon  your  auditing  force — your  force  of  travel- 
ing auditors? 

uen.  Lord.  Our  auditing  force  will  not  be  reduced  below  what  it 
is  now.  The  reduction  will  be  the  general  disbursing  activities  and 
finance  work  in  the  various  finance  offices  scattered  about  the  coimtrv. 

soldiers'  bonus. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Now,  you  regard  the  $60  bonus  business  as  pretty  well 
out  of  the  way? 

Gen.  Lord.  The  $60  bonus  is  not  out  of  the  way.  Claims  are  com- 
ing in  at  the  rate  of  1,000  to  1.200  a  month  now. 

Mr.  Slemp.  How  near  are  you  to  the  end  of  having  paid  out  the 
$60  bonus  autliorized  by  law  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  I  do  not  fcnow  the  total  amount  that  we  have  paid.  Tn 
the  Armv  finance  office,  this  city,  we  have  paid  1,651.52?'^  claims  and 
expended  $99.0J)9,GH4.  AVe  pay  in  Washington  the  claims  of  men 
who  were  out  of  the  si*rvice  before  tlie  l)onus  act  went  into  ettect. 
Those  in  the  servi(e  when  the  act  went  into  effect  were  paid  in  the 
camps  when  discharge<l. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Are  you  nearly  through? 

Gen.  Ijord.  I  can  not  tell.  I  should  think  we  are  nearly  throu^rh, 
but  we  are  getting  l.(KX)  to  1,200  a  month. 

Mr.  Slemp.  You  can  not  make  an  estimate  on  such  services  for  next 
year? 

Gen.  I-iORD.  We  had  not  figured  any  estimate.  Those  claims  beinjr 
received  now  are  paid  out  of  a  prior  vear's  appropriation;  mo(4  of 
them  from  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  1919. 

AcrrvmEs. 

Mr.  Slemp.  That  could  be  oat.  Now«  then,  you  have  gone  on  this 
matter  of  Liberty  bonds  just  about  as  far  as  you  can  go«  have  you 
nott 
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Gen.  Lord.  Yes  and  no.  We  have  still  a  great  number  of  unsatis- 
fied claims  for  bonds  and  are  receiving  many  additional  claims  for 
bonds  of  all  issues  from  enlisted  men  and  emergency  officers  who  have 
gone  out  from  the  service. 

Another  continuing  activity  we  have  in  the  Aimy  finance  office 
in  Washington  is  the  pavment  of  all  transportation  and  telegraph 
and  cable  accounts  of  the  Army,  which  are  many  thousands  in  number. 

In  this  office  we  also  pay  all  allotments  of  enlisted  men,  pay  of  all 
retired  officer's  and  retired  enlisted  men,  and  all  miscellaneaus  pay 
and  mileage  accounts,  this  office  being  a  sort  of  clearing  house  for 
the  Finance  Department. 

There  were  engaged  in  this  office  July  1,  1919,  85  officerH  and  4,926  clerks.  At 
the  present  time  there  are  8  officers  and  709  clerks.  We  plan  to  have  on  July 
t  1921,  in  this  office  6  officers  and  300  clerks,  wh'ch  will  make  a  reduction  of 
90  per  cent  in  officers  and  94  per  cent  in  clerks  since  July  1,  1919. 

During  the  war  tlie  personnel  of  the  Army  subscribed  for  something  more 
tlian  one-quarter  of  a  billion  dollars'  worth  of  Liberty  bonds,  approximately 
one  hundred  million  of  this  being  through  the  Army  allotment  system,  which  is 
liandled  in  the  Washington  finance  office.  To  include  August  31,  1920,  there 
were  shipped  to  subscribers  from  the  Washington  Finance  Office  1,095,578  bonds, 
in  the  par  value  of  ^54,478,000.  Many  millions  of  dollars*  worth  of  bonds  paid 
for  through  the  Army  aUotmeut  system  were  sub.scribe<i  by  Army  personnel 
through  local  banks  and  have  been  paid  for  by  the  Army  Finance  Office,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  There  remain  to-day  awaiting  settlement  many  claims  for  bonds, 
which  require  research  and  securing  of  information  from  the  offices  of  the 
Auditor,  The  Adjutant  General  of  the  Army,  and  the  Bureau  of  War  Hisk 
Insurance.  This  activity  is  a  very  important  one  at  the  present  time,  affecting 
as  it  does  the  claims  of  discharged  officers  and  enlisted  men  who  served  during 
the  war. 

Voluntary  allotments  of  soldiers  made  under  the  provisions  of  law  are  paid 
from  this  office.  In  August  there  were  39,138  of  these  allotments  paid  in  sums 
totaling  $486,537.20.  Of  this  number  20,623  were  allotn^ents  for  converted 
insurance,  payment  being  made  to  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance. 

As  stated  above,  all  transportation  and  telegraph  and  cable  accounts  are 
settled  in  the  Army  Finance  Office,  Washington,  D.  C.  During  October,  1920, 
there  were  78,701  of  these  accounts  settled.  The  amount  paid  in  settlement  of 
this  class  of  accounts  during  the  fiscal  yeajr  ending  June  30,  1920,  was 
1465,193,512.66. 

The  following  statement  of  payments  in  this  office  during  October,  which  is 
the  last  month. in  which  all  figures  are  available.  Is  as  follows : 

Allotments  paid  and  bonds  issued,  48,616;  pay  and  mileage  accounts  paid, 
29,022;  transportation  and  telegraph  accounts,  78,701;  miscellaneous,  6,568; 
total,  157,907  vouchers. 

The  total  disbursements  for  October  were  $9,742,793.76.  In  this  one  dis- 
bursing office  of  the  Finance  Department  the  total  actual  expenditures  from 
July  1,  1920,  to  October  81,  1920,  were  $76,041,670.40. 

In  connection  with  the  work  of  searching  records  in  order  to  furnish  Infor- 
mation on  which  to  settle  the  numerous  claims  received  or  to  answer  inquiries 
relative  to  tlie  status  of  the  accounts  of  officers  and  enlisted  men  who  were 
formerly  in  the  service,  there  are  at  the  present  time  employed  In  the  Office  of 
the  Auditor  for  the  War  Department  searching  records  58  clerks,  while  2  axe 
engaged  constantly  in  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Insurance  on  the  same  task. 

The  work  attendant  upon  the  settlement  of  the  various  classes  of  claims 
coming  out  of  the  war  gives  no  indication  of  any  diminution,  and  it  is  very 
certain  that  for  some  years  there  will  be  need  of  a  large  force  of  personnel  to 
maintain  this  very  important  activity. 

Mr.  Slump.  Do  you  audit  these  accounts  also  or  just  pay  them 
when  submitted  ? 

Gen.  LoBO.  We  make  what  is  called  a  perfunctory  examination  of 
such  accounts.  Money  accounts  aj'e  audited  in  the  office  of  the 
auditor,  but  it  is  necessary  to  check  them  up  to  see  if  they  have  been 
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paid  properly,  otherwise  a  suspension  is  made  by  the  auditor  against 
the  man  who  pays  them.  But  we  do  not  audit  them  in  the  sense  of  a 
careful  audit.  We  do  make  an  administrative  examination  of  them. 
For  next  year  we  will  not  be  able  to  reduce  below  300.  If  we  can 
reduce  the  force  in  that  office  to  300  the  next  year  we  will  be  accom- 
plishing a  great  deal. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Do  you  mean  the  so-called  traveling  auditors? 

Gen.  Lord.  No  ;  of  clerks  in  the  Army  finance  office,  this  city. 

Mr.  Slemp.  How  many  in  New  York  and  how  many  in  Chicago  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  In  New  York,  at  Governors  Island,  and  at  South 
Brooklyn  we  have  141  clerks,  and  in  Chicago  we  have  78.  The  force 
is  being  reduced  at  all  those  points.  Some  of  these  clerks  are  en- 
gaged in  property  audit  and  contract  audit. 

Mr.  Slemp.  How  near  through  are  you  in  checking  the  value  of 
Government  property? 

Gen.  IjORd.  We  are  not  checking  the  value  of  Government  prop- 
erty, but  we  are  ascertaining  whether  it  is  all  accounted  for,  what- 
ever its  value.  We  have  probablv  audited  all  the  property  by  tliis 
time  and  in  some  cases  reaudited.  We  have  but  a  small  comnu.s- 
sioned  and  clerical  force  available  for  this  important  work.  One 
immediate  problem  was  the  auditing  of  the  property  accounts  of 
emergency  officers  leaving  the  service,  and  we  have  finally  checke.l 
their  property.     The  problem  is  simplifving  itself. 

Mr.  SiJ3MP.  How  far  are  you  along  in  ascertaining  the  value  of 
Government  plants? 

Gen.  Lord.  I  do  not  know.  We  do  not  audit  with  a  view  to  estab- 
lishing the  value  of  Government  plants. 

Mr.  Su-iMp.  How  (lid  you  pet  it  cm  the  Old  Hickory  plant,  then  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Our  task  was  to  audit  the  accounts  of  propertv  and  stv 
that  it  was  all  in  hand  and  that  none  of  it  had  l)een  diverted  to  other 
than  Government  uses. 

Mr.  Slemp.  You  do  not  have  anything  to  do  with  the  houses  and 
waterworks? 

Gen.  Lord.  No  ;  we  make  no  appraisal  of  them. 

Mr.  Slemp.  How  near  are  you  through  with  your  end  of  it — tin* 
Government  movable  propertv? 

Gen.  Lord.  We  never  will  oe  through.  We  go  over  it  again  and 
a^in,  because  it  is  constantly  changing.  We  never  will  be  through 
with  the  audit  of  Government  pix)perty.  It  is  a  continuous  per- 
formance, for  the  (Tovemment  is  always  issuing  and  using  property 
and  replacing  it. 

Mr.  Slemp.  I  have  a  little  feeling  that  a  lot  of  others  are  doinfr  thf 
same  thing. 

Gen.  Lord.  There  are  no  others  doing  the  same  thing  and  there  is  n«> 
duplication  of  any  kind,  character,  or  descripticm  in  this  propert} 
audit. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Would  not  the  Ordnance  people  have  an  audit  of  wljat 
they  are  getting? 

Hen.  Lord.  They  have  an  audit  of  their  contracts. 

Mr.  SifiSON.  I  would  not  give  you  a  sniff  of  snuff  for  an  audit  wlier»» 
the  fellow  audits  it  himself.  There  is  hardly  a  State  Oovemmpia 
now  that  does  not  have  these  audits  made  by  a  separate  depart itk-i  * 
from  the  concern  that  manages  it  and  spends  the  money.    Therp  > 
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not  a  business  in  the  world  that  does  not  have  the  same  kind  of  an 
audit. 

Gen.  Lord.  This  activity  of  the  Finance  Department  does  not  infer 
any  delinquency  on  the  part  of  the  bureau  chiefs.  They  have  the 
system  they  have  always  nad  of  administrative  control,  examination, 
and  supervision.  Wherever  there  has  been  Government  property 
issued  we  are  following  if'through,  and  this  system  of  following 
through  has  turned  into  the  Government  to  date  more  than  $20,000,- 
OOO,  and  there  is  no  other  agency  engaged  in  making  a  property  audit 
in  the  War  Department. 

Mr.  SiiEMP.  That  is  where  the  line  is.  When  this  Government 
property  is  required  you  trace  it  through  to  its  destination. 

(xen.  Lord.  We  see  that  it  is  properly  accounted  for  by  the  officers 
in  whose  possession  it  is. 

Mr.  SiiEMP.  Government  property? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  And  see  that  it  is  on  hand  and  not  squandered. 

Mr.  SiiEMP.  I  think  I  get  your  line  of  division. 

When  a  settlement  is  made  between  the  Government  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  contractor  on  the  other  hand,  do  you  get  any  audit  on 
that  afterwards  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes,  sir.    We  have  a  case  in  hand  of  a  firm  where 

Mr.  SissoN.  Every  man  that  has  made  a  complete  and  honest  settle- 
ment with  the  Government  would  not  only  suffer  no  inconvenience 
but  would  invite  an  investigation,  if  he  is  a  straight  and  honest  man. 
If  the  settlement  has  not  oeen  completed,  an  honest  business  man 
would  have  no  objection  in  the  world  to  the  audit  being  made,  and 
in  most  of  the  cases  these  settlements  are  made  without  any  lawsuits, 
are  they  not  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Where  the  man  admits  that  he  owes  it  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  I  would  say  that  from  the  reports  of  the  auditors  the 
contractors,  as  a  rule,  oner  no  objection,  and  in  most  cases  seem  to 
invite  the  investigation. 

Mr.  Slemp.  You  do  not  go  with  this  investigation  beyond  the 
property? 

Gen.  Lord.  No,  sir. 

PROVISION  THAT  ALL  ITEMS  SHALL  BE  DISBURSED  AND  ACCOUNTED  FOR  AS 

"  PAY  OF  THE  ARMY." 

Mr.  Anthony.  General,  with  regard  to  the  proviso  that  we  have 
always  carried  at  the  end  of  these  appropriations,  that  all  the  dif- 
ferent items  "  shall  be  disbursed  and  accounted  for  as  '  Pay  of  the 
Army,'  and  for  that  purpose  shall  constitute  one  fund,"  do  you  think 
that  is  absolutely  essential  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  It  is  an  impossible  thing  to  estimate  exactly  what  the 
foreign-service  pay  would  be  for  any  time  on  account  of  the  variation 
of  personnel.  A  man  might  be  sent  to  foreign  service,  and  then,  if 
we  lacked  the  authority  to  transfer,  carried  in  that  paragraph  in 
"  Pay  of  the  Army  "  which  stipulated  so  much  for  the  foreign  service 
and  so  much  for  pay  of  enlisted  men^  the  result  might  be  that  we 
might  be  able  to  pay  him  but  part  of  his  pay. 
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Mr.  81880N.  But,  General,  as  a  war  measure  that  looks  like  it  is 
all  right,  but  as  a  peace  proposition  it  looks  as  if  Congress  turik> 
loose  every  string  it  has  on  the  expenditure  of  money. 

Gen.  Lord.  That  has  obtained  for  years. 

Mr.  SissoN.  It  does  not  matter.  We  did  not  have  your  finance 
office  for  years  and  we  got  into  a  heap  of  trouble.  Because  it  has 
been  here  a  long  time  does  not  make  it  right. 

Gen.  Lord.  You  see  all  rates  of  pay  are  fixed  by  statute.  The 
foreign-service  pay  is  fixed  by  statute.     If  you  do  not  give  it  now, 

fou  must  give  it  later,  and  it  would  involve  us  in  extra  bookkeeping, 
f  we  could  figure  very  close  and  could  extend  that  amount,  we  could 
only  partially  pay  our  men,  partially  pay  our  officers  and  nursi^s. 
These  payments  to  officers  and  enlisted  men  for  foreign  service,  lon- 
gevity, and  the  like  are  fixed  by  statute  and  must  be  paid  when  earned. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  see,  (Tcneral,  this  is  limited  to  the  "Pav  of  the 
Army. 

Gen.  Lord.  Mileage  is  excluded. 

Mr.  SissoN.  If  mileage  is  excluded  I  do  not  know  that  that  would 
be  subject  to  the  criticism  that  is  sometimes  made  against  it.  The 
interchange  of  funds  generally  is  a  very  bad  system  of  Government. 

Mr.  Anthony.  It  is  least  objectionable  under  the  items  of  **  Pay 
of  the  Army  "  than  in  the  other  parts  of  the  bill.  I  believe  it  is  carried 
in  other  places  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  S18SON.  A  moment's  reflection  and  the  general's  explanation 
show  me  that  it  is  not  subject  to  the  objection  I  had  in  mind. 

Gen.  Lord.  Tiecause,  you  can  not  pay  it  out  except  as  requiretl  by 
law. 

Mr.  SiBsoN.  And  after  reading  again  the  clause,  it  calls  my  atten- 
tion especially  to  the  fact  that  it  is  restricted  to  pay  of  the  Army. 
It  is  fixed  by  law  and  as  you  transfer  a  man  from  continental  United 
States  to  a  division  where  he  gets  increased  pay,  that  may  change  tli^ 
condition. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Suppose  that  this  committee  should  make  some  littlt> 
change  in  the  number  of  clerks,  compensation  of  employees,  etr.«  but 
keep  that  language  in,  how  would  that  change  be  effectuated  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Do  it  in  the  provision,  rates  of  pay,  that  is  all. 

Mr.  Slemp.  That  might  reduce  it  in  one  item,  but  you  would  ha\<- 
a  discretionary  power  yourself? 

Mr.  S188ON.  It  ou  are  speakuog  of  the  pay  of  the  Army  ? 

Mr.  Slemp.  That  involves  clerks,  etc. 

Gen.  Lord.  The  clerks  in  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  Staff,  for  ex- 
ample, can  only  be  paid  as  you  specify  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  S188ON.  So,  as  you  reduce  the  number  of  men  arbitnrilT«  tht 
number  of  men  engaged  in  the  clerical  end  of  the  pay  of  the  Army 
is  correspondingly  reduced. 

(Ten.  Lord.  As  you  reduce  them  specifically  under  thoee  particiiUr 
heads,  the  War  Department  is  compelled  to  Iceep  within  restrict  icm. 

Mr.  Anthont.  This  finishes  the  miscellaneous  items. 

Gen.  Lord.  And  the  pay  of  the  Army.  I  have  taken  more  timf  Uian 
I  intended  in  niy  hearing*. 

Mr.  SusMP.  r  think  it  has  been  very  interesting. 
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Thursday,  January  6, 1921. 

QUARTERMASTER  CORPS. 

STATEUEHTS  07  HAJ.  OEH.  H.  L.  BOOEBS,  OITABTEBMASTEB  GEN- 
EBAL;  COL.  T.  B.  B.  HAimAT;  COL.  C.  H.  HABTIK;  UA7.  7.  B. 
CABKODT;  KAJ.  7.  H.  ADAHS;  CAFT.  A.  7.  CHAPPALL;  COL.  A.  B. 
WABFIELD ;  AITO  UETTT.  C.  B.  F.  BBUL. 

GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Gen.  Rogers,  you  are  the  Quartermaster  General 
of  the  Army,  I  believe? 

Gen.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  We  are  going  to  take  up  the  appropriation  for 
your  corps.  Can  you  tell  us  in  a  general  way  sometmng  about  what 
you  propose  to  do  under  these  appropriations  ? 

Gen.  Rogers.  If  I  can  read  this  snort  statement,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  it  will  give  the  committee  a  better  idea  of  what  we  desire. 
[Reading :] 

The  esttmates  for  the  support  of  the  Army  for  the  fiscal  year  1922,  so  far 
a«  the  Quartermaster  Corps  is  concerned,  may  be  said  to  have  passed  through 
four  phases: 

First  phase,  estimates  prepared  In  accordance  with  instructions  from  the 
War  Department,  based  upon  an  Army  strength  of  280,000  enlisted  men.  The 
total  of  the  estimates  submitted  by  the  Quartermaster  Corps  fot  this  strength 
was  $381,204,133.  The  total  strength  on  which  this  estimate  was  based.  In 
accordance  witli  Instructions  from  The  Adjutant  General's  office  of  August  4, 
was : 

Officers 17,717 

Warrant    officers 1, 220 

Enlisted  men 280, 000 

Indian  scouts 75 

Total  for  the  Army 299,012 

And,  in  addition,  Enlisted  Reserve  Corps,  50,000,  for  a  training  period  of 
15  days. 

Nurses 1,600 

Student    nurses 300 

The  second  phase,  the  estimates  as  above  submitted  reduced  by  the  War  De- 
partment to  a  total  amount  of  $287,936,833.  The  amount  finally  approved  by 
the  War  Department  as  abqve  provided  funds  for  an  approximate  strength  of 
252.000  enlisted  men. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  that  the  cut  of  10  per  cent  that  we  have  heard 
about? 

Gen.  EooERS.  I  do  not  know  just  what  the  cut  was,  but  it  reduced 
funds  so  that  we  could  take  care  of  only  252,000  men. 

Gen.  Lord.  I  think  the  252,000  men  merely  a  coincidence.  The  re- 
duction in  the  total  estimates  for  pay  of  the  Army  was  such  as  to 
reduce  the  Army  to  252,000  men. 

Mr.  Anthont.  You  do  not  know  upon  what  basis  this  estimate 
was  reduced? 

Gen.  BooEBS.  No,  sir ;  I  do  not.    [Beading :] 

The  third  phase,  the  estimates  for  280,000  enlisted  men,  were  reduced  by  me 
in  the  amount  of  $6,929,004,  owing  to  recent  declines  In  fuel  and  forage. 
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The  fourth  phase,  estimates  were  prepared  on  verbal  instructions  from  the 
Chief  of  Finance  on  a  strength  of  175»000  men,  amounting  in  total  to  $228.- 
871,978. 

I  had  no  instructions  in  writing  from  the  Secretary  of  War  to 
furnish  an  estimate  for  1J5,000  men,  but  Gen.  Lord  said  that  the 
committee  desired  that  estimate. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  last  figure  is  based  upon  that  number  of  men  ? 

Gen.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir.    [Reading :] 

As  will  be  observed  from  the  figures  given,  the  reduction  made  by  the  War 
Department  in  the  original  estimate  for  280,000  men  amounted  to  $93,267,300. 
The  estimates  submitted  for  your  consideration  based  upon  175,000  men  repre- 
sent a  reduction  of  $152,332,155  from  the  original  estimates  based  on  an  Army 
of  280,000  men,  and  a  reduction  of  $59,064,855  from  the  amount  approveil  by 
the  War  Department,  which  would  have  provided  funds  sufficient  for  an  Army 
of  approximately  252,000  men. 

The  estimate  now  presented  to  your  committee  based  upon  175,000  men  has 
been  carefully  scrutinized  and  checked  by  me  after  conferring  with  the  several 
service  and  division  chiefs  of  my  office  and  represent  the  minimum  amount 
which  I  consider  essential  to  adequately  supply  the  Army  and  to  efficiently 
carry  on  the  many  activities  in  connection  with  supply  and  the  quartering,  cure, 
and  comfort  of  troops.  Any  material  reiluctlon  In  these  figures  will,  of  course, 
correspondingly  reduce  the  efficiency  and  the  promptness  with  which  the 
Quartermaster  Corps  can  supply,  transport,  and  care  for  troops  and  protect, 
classify',  and  properly  store  (iovernmeut  property. 

There  are  several  i)ertlnent  reascms  why  the  estimates  under  some  appropria- 
tions appear  to  be  larger  than  may  be  thought  necessary,  but  as  conditions 
actually  exist,  considering  the  i)rlce  to  be  paid  for  various  commoditlei*,  tlie 
amountii  asked  for  are  only  sufficient  to  meet  actual  neeils.  No  funds  are 
include<l  in  this  estimate  under  any  appropriation  to  provide  a  reser\'e  of  any 
article  of  equipment.  The  cost  of  coal  iis  t»sthnateil  for  the  fiscal  year  1922 
as  coniparetl  with  the  price  use<l  In  computing  the  estimate  for  1921  represents  an 
increase  of  1251  per  cent  for  bit umi nous  coal  and  2.'*  per  cent  for  anthracite.  Ww 
estimates  for  1921  being  based  on  bituminous  coal  at  $3.42  and  anthracite  nt 
$6.50  per  ton.  It  is  iK)sslble  that  the  prices  (m  which  these  estimates  are  l>as«l. 
1.  e.,  an  average  price  of  $7.70  for  bituminous  coal  and  $S.22*  fc»r  anthnu'ltr. 
may  be  lower  by  July  1  next,  but  from  the  latest  information  available  1? 
does  not  appear  that  any  nmterlal  re<luctU>n  can  be  made.  On  r>ectMnlM»r  1<» 
the  Shipping  Board  opened  bids  for  2,300,(KK)  tons  of  bltunilntnis  coal,  covert ni: 
their  annual  requirements,  bids  recelveil  ranging  from  $6.90  to  $ll.r)(>  f.  <».  1». 
mine,  depending  up(m  the  location  of  mine,  or  an  average  of  $8.72  |H»r  ton.  Tbi* 
average  price  upon  which  these  estimates  are  based  is.  as  previously  stat*-*!. 
but  $7.70  per  ton  for  bituminous  coal. 

The  appropriation  for  clothing  and  equipage,  while  app^'aring  large,  i^ 
ne<*e.*<sary  to  meet  requirements  under  exi.stlng  alh»wances.  Tlie  pr»\sent  .H.\*»t»i . 
of  issuing  clothing  to  enlisted  men  Impost's  an  ad<litlonal  lieavy  <'nsi  Iknuu*** 
of  the  al).sence  of  a  fixed  ami  definite  nllowntu-e.  In  addition  legisintitm  «Min«  i***' 
by  <\mgress  riMpiin^s  the  (Quartermaster  tien(»ral  to  issu«»  certain  article*  <»f 
clothing  to  honorably  dls<»harged  eiillstwl  men  who  did  not  dniw  clothh .: 
at  the  time  of  their  disclmrge.  Hetwc*en  the  date  of  the  arm!stl<v  and  Aii'i 
30,  1919.  The  Adjutant  tteiierars  offi<*e  c»stlmate<l  then*  had  b«i»n  dlschHrk-^*-! 
1,S<K),(KK>  men  who  were  under  the  law  entltlcMl  to  retain  thrlr  uniforms,  1* 
Is  estimated  that  of  the  above  number  approxlninti'ly  S4K».UH>  did  not  M»nd  th»-  r 
uniforms  back,  and  therefore  are  e<|ulpp»Ml,  Approxiniat<*ly  :^nmii)i)  npplh-.f 
tlons  have  \H*en  recelveil  antl  a  full  Nsue  t-ompletiMl.  AiHtinlltmly  tiit*re  n»t  •  i. 
approximately  7(KMHK)  to  whom  uiiifoniis  an»  yet  to  Im'  IsmhiI,  Tills  f<^iluri*  l«»  .in 
lmp<irtant  one  in  c«»nne<'tii»n  with  the  nHpilrenienisof  the  .\rniy  relative  to  th«*  »•»•*• 
of  rlotldng.  I  bring  this  matter  to  your  attiMition  lM»<*aust»  *>t  tXw  heavy  dr  ■ 
entailed  upon  Army  api^ropriations  and  uinm  the  llniltiHl  |H*rs4mn<»l  avallal-)- 
to  meet  the  situation  authorized  by  law. 

It  not  only  takes  n  larp?r  amount  of  cl(»thin«r,  l)ut  wo  have  had  t«> 
manufacture  clothing  on  account  of  the  sizes,  ami  that  applies  alM> 
to  shoes. 

Mr.  Anthont.  The  men  who  are  entitled  to  uniforms  have  had 
quite  a  long  period  of  time  in  which  to  put  in  their  applications. 
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Would  you  suggest  that  there  be  a  limit  placed  upon  the  time  in 
which  the  men  can  exercise  that  right? 

Gen.  Rogers.  I  certainly  would  like  to  have  a  time  limit  placed 
upon  it. 

Mr.  Anthony,  You  think  it  should  be  cleaned  up  ? 

Geu.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  limit  would  you  suggest? 

Gen.  Rogers.  The  limit  ought  to  be  June  30  of  this  year.  That 
Avould  give  them  plenty  of  time.  It  not  only  takes  the  clothing  we 
have  to  lose  and  issue  to  them,  but  it  takes  a  large  personnel  to  issue 
the  clothing. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Will  you  consider  a  proviso  of  that  kind  ? 

Gen.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir.    [Reading :] 

Any  increase  in  the  appropriations  for  clotliln??  and  equipage  whicli  may  be  re- 
flected at  this  time  l)y  reason  of  this  extraordinary  condition  Is  small  compared 
to  what  will  be  required  if  the  practice  is  continued.  The  total  value  of  new 
dotliinf?  issued  to  discharged  men  to  date  is  approximately  $6,700,000.  Con- 
sidering the  fact  that  there  will  be  700,(X)0  men  that  will  have  to  be  provided 
with  various  articles,  and  in  some  cases  an  entire  outfit,  it  Is  safe  to  say  that  the 
amount  required  for  the  purpose  will  be  about  $16  000,000 — for  this  puri>ose 
alone,  this  iu  addition  to  the  normal  and  regular  requirements  of  the  Regular 
Army. 

The  amounts  asked  for  under  "Army  transportation  "  represent  the  actual 
needs  based  upon  the  experience  of  the  present  fiscal  year.  There  will  be  a 
refluction  in  the  number  of  transports  operated  during  the  fiscal  year  1922,  and 
this  has  been  considered  in  our  estimates.  The  estimate  covering  movement  of 
troops  and  supplies  is  based  upon  past  experience  and  the  purposes  for  which 
asked  are  not,  of  course,  under  my  control.  The  movement  of  troops  is.  a  mat- 
ter of  War  Department  policy  and  I  am,  therefore,  not  In  a  position  to  recom- 
mend that  any  reduction  can  be  made  under  these  headings. 

In  the  appropriation  "  Barracks  and  quarters,*'  there  is  very  little  asked  for 
new  construction ;  most  of  the  estimate  covers  maintenance  only.  Little  or  no 
repair  work  has  been  done  at  camps  and  permanent  garrisons  since  the  war, 
and  much  deterioration  has  resulted.  It  would  be  false  economy.  If  these  posts 
and  camps  are  to  be  continued,  not  to  provide  funds  for  necessary  repairs. 

I  desire  to  invite  particular  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  estimates  sub- 
mitted for  175,000  men  have  been  reduced  by  me  approximately  $16,500,000 
from  the  amounts  originally  prepared  In  my  office.  By  figuring  the  cost  of  the 
ration  at  $0.42  Instead  of  $0.54,  I  was  able  to  make  a  reduction  of  more  than 
$7,000,000  in  subsistence  alone.  By  figuring  hay  at  $1.69  per  hundredweight 
Instead  of  $1.92,  and  oats  at  $2.70  per  hundredweight  instead  of  $3.72,  I  made 
a  total  reduction  of  approximately  $4,000,000,  in  the  Item  of  forage.  The  pres- 
ent estimate  for  forage  is  based  on  the  average  cost  of  hay  and  oats  during  the 
past  year.  By  figuring  bituminous  coal  at  $7.70  Instead  of  $8.75  and  anthracite 
at  $8.22^  instead  of  $13,  I  was  able  to  make  a  reduction  of  $2,566,080  in  the 
item  of  fuel.  I  also  made  a  cut  of  $1,225,000  in  the  estimate  for  shoes ;  the  price 
at  which  shoes  were  figured  was  $6.75  per  pair. 

We  have  purchased  shoes  since,  at  a  lower  rate  and  I  am  convinced  that  we 
will  be  able  to  procure  shoes  at  an  average  of  $5  per  pair.  We  had  in  the 
original  estimate  an  item  of  $780,000  for  bedsteads,  which  I  have  eliminated 
for  the  reason  that  we  have  sufficient  steel  cots  on  hand  to  supply  our  needs, 
and  they  should  in  my  judgment  be  utilized  until  they  become  unserviceable. 
In  addition,  cuts  have  been  made  by  me  in  numerous  other  articles  and  activi- 
ties.  As  previously  stated,  these  reductions  amount  to  approximately  $16,500,000. 

The  estimate  for  the  current  fiscal  year  as  submitted  by  my  office  was  for  an 
Anny  of  175,000  men.  The  estimate  wrb  reduced  by  Congress  37.9  i)er  cent, 
and  the  Army  increased  by  approximately  30  per  cent,  and  in  constnitience  the 
appropriations  available  are  only  about  50  per  cent  of  the  amounts  considered 
necessary  for  Army  maintenance.  An  earnest  effort  has  been  made  to  operate 
within  the  appropriations  made  available,  and  many  necessary  and  essential 
a^ivities  have  been  suspended.  Requisitions  for  supplies  have  been  cut  to  the 
minimum  from  time  to  time  and  every  effort  made  to  utilize  all  available  stock, 
even  to  the  extent  of  substitution,  so  as  to  avoid  the  incurring  of  a  deficiency, 
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but  conditions  are  such  that  it  will  not  be  ponlble  to  get  through  the  present 
year  with  the  funds  appropriated. 

It  is  my  Judgment  that  approximately  $87,000,000  for  our  activities  in  addi- 
tion to  the  appropriations  made  for  the  present  fiscal  year  will  be  required  to 
•carry  on  the  supply  of  troops  and  the  necessary  activities  incident  thereto  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  current  year. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  that  in  addition  to  their  pay? 

Gen.  EooERs.  Just  the  quarteiinaster  activities;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  It  is  figured  that  there  will  be  that  much  deficiency? 

Gen.  EooERS.  Yes,  sir.     [Beading:] 

I  have  effected  a  ninterlal  reduction  in  the  cost  of  civilian  employees.  Tbe 
total  cost  of  em|)loyeeH,  in  what  was  known  as  tb**  P.  &  S.  Service,  including  the 
Transportation  Service.  Construction  Service,  and  Motor  Transport  (\)n>».  ^t 
the  time  hearings  on  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  1921  were  held  (nhoiit  Ai»rfl 
or  May,  1920)  was  $sr),770.011.8().  Reduction  has  been  niade  since  July,  UVJO,  of 
$24.78h,97().ni,  the  cost  b(Mnp:  .$00,984,041.39  for  all  of  the  services  nanuKt.  now 
a  part  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps.  A  further  reduction  of  $24,000,000  is  re- 
fleeted  in  the  estimate  for  1922.  Similar  reductions  have  \yeen  made  a  lout: 
other  lines.  I  mention  this  to  impress  upon  the  connnlttee  the  fact  that  tbe 
Quartermaster  Corps  is  makinp  every  endeavor  to  curtail  expenditures  and 
reduce  Army  costs,  and  tbe  estimates  now  invsented  to  you  reflect  that  p<»licy. 
Therefore,  any  reduction  made  by  tbe  connnlttee  will,  it  is  belleve<i,  result  in  a 
deficiency  estimate  being  submitted  toward  U\e  close  of  the  fiscal  yetir  1922. 

CONSOLIDATION  OF  ACTIVITIES. 

Mr.  Anthony.  At  the  conclusion  of  your  statement.  General,  you 
spoke  of  the  economies  that  have  been  effected  by  reason  of  the  con- 
solidation of  various  activities  in  the  Quartermaster  Corps. 

Gen.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  have  proceeded  far  enough  with  the  work  of 
consolidation  to  say  that  you  have  effected  a  real  saving? 

Gen.  EoQERS.  There  is  no  question  about  that.  This  is  as  close  a 
figure  as  I  can  give  of  the  actual  saving  under  those  conditions. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  found  that  there  was  a  duplication  of  activi- 
ties? 

Gen.  BooERS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  making  up  these  estimates,  does  the  Quarter- 
master General,  as  the  business  end  of  the  War  Department*  exeni^ 
his  judgment  on  the  quantities  of  materials  that  are  neressan'  to  be 
purchased  during  the  next  fiscal  year,  or  do  you  receive  an  order  t" 
arbitrarily  purchase  so  much  of  this  or  that? 

(len.  KoGERS.  Our  purchases  are  dependent  upon  the  tables  of  <>r 
ganization  and  the  lists  of  supplies  that  the  .solaiers  are  mip}M)sed  to 
have  with  them.    We  figure  on  that  date  as  furnished  bv  the  Genei  .1 
Staff. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  say  that  in  making  up  these  figuivs  you  nia«I«- 
no  provision  whatever  for  reserve  material  of  any  kind  i 

den.  Rogers.  No,  sir;  no  provision  is  made  for  any  reserve  to  tak« 
care  of  an  Army  of  175,(XK)  men.  Of  course,  we  have  a  large  ^t<n  k 
on  hand  of  many  articles  left  over  from  the  war. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  brings  up  that  question,  and  (^ongreas  will 
undoubtedly  want  to  know  what  resen^e  supplies  of  material  the 
Quartermaster  Corps  has  on  hand  available  for  use,  , 

(ten.  KoGRRs.  Yes,  sir;  left  over  from  the  war. 

Mr.  ANTiroNY.  Have  you  a  statement  that  will  show  that? 
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Gen.  BoGEBa.  I  have  not  one  with  nxe,  but  I  can  have  one  prepared. 
Do  you  mean  with  reference  to  clothing,  equipment,  and  supplies  of 
that  kind? 

(The  statement  appears  under  the  heading  of  ''Clothing,  camp 
and  garrison  equipage.") 

CLOTHING,  8HOES,  ETC. 

Mr.  Anthont.  Yes.  What  have  you  on  hand  in  the  way  of  cloth- 
ing and  uniforms  ? 

Gen.  BoGERS.  We  have  quite  a  large  stock  on  hand,  but  the  cloth- 
ing, unfortunately,  is  in  large  sizes.  During  the  war  the  Quarter- 
master Corps  was  overstocked  with  large  sizes,  so  that  since  the  war 
we  have  had  to  purchase  quite  large  quantities  of  small  sizes.  That 
has  been  especially  true  of  coats,  breeches,  shoes,  and  also  of  over- 
coats. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  am  surprised  at  that  statement.  It  was  my  un- 
derstanding that,  for  instance,  in  the  case  of  shoes,  the  sizes  that  were 
furnished  by  the  contractors  were  too  small,  as  a  rule. 

Gen.  BoGERS.  The  first  thing  I  had  to  do  when  I  came  back  from 
France  was  to  commence  buying  small  sizes  of  shoes. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  do  you  do  with  this  surplus  clothing  that  is 
too  large  ?    Can  you  work  it  over  ? 

Gen.TlooERS.  The  best  that  we  can  do  with  the  large  size  clothing 
is  to  keep  it  in  reserve,  because  it  is  so  hard  to  get  clothing  oh  short 
notice.    We  had  that  trouble  during  the  war. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  it  your  present  plan  to  keep  those  uniforms? 

Gen.  BoGERS.  I  have  not  recommended  the  disposal  of  any  uniforms 
at  all.   We  have  only  sold  reclaimed  uniforms. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  uniforms .  does  the  department  now 
possess? 

Gen.  BoGEBS.  I  can  not  teU  that  without  looking  it  up. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  may  insert  a  statement  in  the  record  covering 
that. 

Gen.  BoGERS.  I  will  do  so. 

(The  statement  appears  under  the  heading  of  "  Clothing,  camp, 
ind  garrison  equipaffe.") 

Mr.  Anthony.  Wnat  is  the  present  plan  of  the  department  with 
regard  to  uniforms  or  uniform  material? 

Gen.  BoGERS.  I  can  not  answer  that.  My  understanding  is  that  all 
uniforms  or  uniform  material  will  be  kept.  We  have  only  disposed  of 
material  that  was  unsatisfactory  or  of  poor  quality,  or  the  cloth  for 
uniforms  and  blouses  of  poor  auality. 

Mr.  Anthony.  So  we  have  a  large  amount  of  Army  uniforms? 

Gen.  BoGEBS.  A  large  amount  of  uniforms,  and  there  is  also  a  large 
amount  of  cloth  that  we  can  use  for  uniforms. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  can  furnish  a  statement  of  the  amount  of  cloth 
you  have  on  hand  and  the  number  of  uniforms. 

Gen.  BoGESs.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  ANToaoNY.  And  you  can  state  the  plan  of  the  War  Department 
&s  to  the  amount  of  uniform  material  to  oe  kept  in  reserve. 

Gen.  BoGEBS.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  statement  appears  under  the  heading  of  "  Clothing,  camp,  and 
garrison  equipage.") 
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COST  or  GOAL. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  spoke  about  the  very  high  price  that  you  are 
compelled  to  pay  for  coal  for  the  Army? 

Gen.  BoGERS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  have  a  letter  here  from  Senator  Calder,  of  New 
York,  who  is  the  chairman  of  a  Senate  committee  which  has  been  in- 
vestigating the  coal  situation,  in  which  the  recommendation  is  made 
that  this  language  be  included  in  the  appropriation  biU : 

Provided,  That  hereafter,  when,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Quartermaster  GenernU 
it  is  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States  so  to  do,  he  is  autliorized  to  enter  Into 
contracts  and  to  incur  obligations  for  fuel,  forage,  subsistence,  and  clothing  hi 
sufficient  quantities  to  meet  the  requirements  for  one  year  without  regard  to  the 
current  fiscal  year;  and  payments  for  supplies  delivered  under  such  contracts 
may  be  made  from  funds  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  contra- 1 
is  made,  or  from  funds  appropriated  or  which  may  be  appropriated  for  8u<*h 
supplies  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year. 

Gen.  Rogers.  I  was  going  to  take  that  up  with  you,  and  it  will  be 
my  recommendation  that  that  provision  be  included  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Wliat  is  the  object  of  that?  Is  it  in  order  to  ffive 
you  an  opportunity  to  use  the  appropriation  for  two  fiscal  years  T 

Gen.  RooEBS.  No,  sir ;  the  reason  lor  it  is  this :  Under  the  present 
law  we  are  not  able  to  make  a  contract  beyond  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year.  In  other  words,  I  would  like  to  make  contracts  for  coal  at  the 
time  the  operators  of  the  mines  make  their  wage  scales  with  the 
miners.  In  other  words,  I  want  to  adopt  the  practice  that  is  fol- 
lowed in  commercial  life;  that  is,  to  make  the  contracts  at  the  time 
the  operators  find  out  what  they  have  to  pay  the  miners  the  next  year. 
Their  year  begins,  I  think,  about  the  1st  of  March.  At  that  time  the 
wage  scale  is  settled  for  the  year.  If  the  Government  could  make  it- 
contracts  at  that  time,  it  Would  take  in  three  months  of  the  fisiwl 
year,  or  it  would  take  that  much  of  the  fiscal  year  into  the  operations 
at  that  time,  and  nine  months  of  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Senator  Calder  estimates  that  the  War  Depart- 
ment lost  $6,000,000  in  its  coal  purchases  alone  during  the  present 
fiscal  year  by  reason  of  their  inability  to  take  advantage  of  a  market 
of  that  kind. 

Gen.  Rogers.  I  can  not  say  about  that,  but  I  know  that  it  will  be 
in  the  interest  of  the  Government  to  have  that  provision  in  the  bill 
so  as  to  make  it  possible  to  handle  the  Government's  business  in  th^" 
same  way  that  business  is  handled  in  commercial  life. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Where  does  the  Army  use  its  largest  amount  of 
coal — in  the  transport  service  ? 

Gen.  Rogers.  The  transport  service  uses  the  largest  single  amount. 
but,  of  course,  all  of  the  large  posts  use  a  good  deal  of  coal. 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  making  your  purchases  of  coal  daring  the  pm>t 
year  did  you  find  a  uniformity  of  price  over  the  country;  that  is  to 
say,  were"  all  of  them  uniformly  high,  or  were  there  some  contracts 
that  were  reasonable  and  others  not  reasonable? 

Cien.  Rogers.  That  depended  upon  the  time  at  which  the  purchai^K^ 
were  made.  Of  course,  they  were  made  at  a  time  when  evenrthinj; 
was  very  high.  Then,  the  locality  has  something  to  do  with  it*  In 
making  purchases  of  coal,  it  is  much  more  easily  done,  and  alwav^ 
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has  been,  in  the  West  and  Southwest  than  elsewhere.  It  is  harder  to 
purchase  coal  for  consumption  in  the  East  and  in  the  New  England 
States,  and  also  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York.  It  is  harder  to  buy 
coal  in  those  localities  than  in  the  West. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  was  the  increase  in  the  price  of  bituminous 
coal  in  the  present  year  over  the  year  before? 

Gen.  RooEBS.  The  increase  in  the  present  year  is  125 J  per  cent  for 
bituminous  coal  and  25^  per  cent  for  anthracite  coal  over  last  year. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Was  that  general  all  over  the  country? 

Gen.  RooEBS.  That  is  our  average.  At  some  places  it  was  less,  and 
at  others  higher,  but  that  was  the  average  over  the  year. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Was  there  ever  any  talk  in  the  War  Department 
of  commandeering  coal  ? 

Gen.  RoGEBS.  Yim,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Why  was  that  step  not  taken? 

Gen.  Rogers.  I  can  not  tell  you.  I  recommended  that  it  be  com- 
mandeered, as  the  Navy  commandeered  their  coal. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Has  the  Navy  settled  for  the  coal  it  commandeered? 

Gen.  Rogers.  I  can  not  tell  you. 

Mr.  Anthony.  General,  there  will  probably  be  some  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  who  will  wish  to  ask  you  some  further  ques- 
tions. 

Gen.  Rogers.  Col.  Hannay  has  immediate  charge  of  the  estimates 
and  he  can  give  you  the  details  better  than  I  can. 

subsistence  of  the  army. 
(See  p.  511.) 

Mr.  Anthony.  Colonel,  the  estimates  submitted  by  the  War  De- 
partment call  for  $64,490,895,  for  subsistence  of  the  Army  during 
the  next  fiscal  year,  and  you  were  allowed  $32,000,000  for  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  ^ear.  How  much  of  a  deficiency  was  there,  or  will  there 
be  in  that  item  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  $32,000,000. 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  revising  your  estimate  for  an  Army  of  175,000 
men  as  against  an  Army  of  280,000  enlisted  men,  on  which  this  esti- 
mate was  based,  how  much  of  a  reduction  were  you  able  to  work  out? 

Col.  Hannay.  Our  estimate  for  280,000  men  is  $64,000,000,  in 
round  numbers,  and  our  estimate  for  175,000  men  is  $36,000,000,  in 
round  numbers. 

Mr.  Anthony.  If  the  Army  should  be  reduced  or  increased,  could 
the  item  for  subsistence  be  reduced  or  increased  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  men  mathematically? 

Col.  Hannay.  Not  quite,  because  there  are  certain  constants  that 
we  have  to  take  into  consideration. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  the  constants  very  large  in  the  item  of  sub- 
sistence? 

Col.  Hannay.  Well,  most  of  these  items,  except  the  first,  are  more 
or  less  constants.  Of  the  $36,000,000  two-thirds,  I  might  say,  are 
fludble  to  the  decree  that  you  could  reduce  them  in  proportion,  and 
one-third  is  practically  a  constant. 
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OOST  (Xt  RATION. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  the  cost  of  the  rati<m  so  far  during  the 
present  year! 

Col.  Hannay.  That  has  varied. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Give  it  to  us  for  a  year  ago,  and  then  give  it  to  us 
for  the  present. 

Col.  Hannay.  In  1919  the  cost  of  the  ration  was  49.75  cents,  and 
in  1920  it  was  51.46  cents ;  there  has  been  a  gradual  reduction  from 
55.67  cents  to  50.60  cents,  between  April  and  October  of  the  present 
year,  and  we  have  reduced  it  in  these  estimates  presented  to  you  to 
42  cents. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  just  taking  a  chance  on  being  able  to  get 
through  the  year  on  that  basis? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  the  lowest  figure  the  Quarter- 
master General  believes  he  could  get  the  ration  for,  according  to  the 
present  outlook. 

PRICE  OF  FOODSTUVFB. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Has  the  Army  made  any  recent  contracts  for  food  f 

Col.  Hannay.  We  are  constantly  malang  purchases. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Could  you  give  us  a  few  prices  that  the  Army  i> 
now  paying? 

Maj.  Adams.  Flour  is  about  4.6  cents. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Per  pound? 

Maj.  Adams.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  As  compared  with  a  price  of  how  much  a  year  ago  ? 

Maj.  Adams.  5^  and  5.7  cents. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  that  a  proportionate  reduction  according  to  tlie 
shrinka&ie  that  has  occurred  in  the  price  of  wheat  t 

Col.  Hannay.  Practically ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  price  of  wheat  has  gone  down  about  70  per 
cent^  has  it  not? 

Maj.  Adams.  The  price  of  flour  for  the  next  quarter  will  be  a  little 
less. 

Mr.  Anthony.  But  the  price  you  say  you  are  paying  for  flour  doe^ 
not  show  any  such  reduction  as  that.  * 

Maj.  Adams.  That  is  the  price  we  paid  in  December. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  have  not  bought  any  flour  in  January? 

Maj.  AoAMS.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  price  of  wheat  in  December  was  70  per  rent 
less  than  it  was  a  year  ago,  so  approximately  how  much  less  werp 
you  paying  for  flour  in  December? 

Maj.  Adams.  We  paid  4.6  cents  in  Dw*ember  for  flour  antl  for  om- 
or  two  minor  purchases  a  little  less:  it  depends  on  where  it  is  pur- 
chased.   The  mluction  has  been  approximately  20  per  cent. 

Mr.  Anthony.  But  the  great  reduction  in  the  price  of  the  raw 
material  has  not  yet  reached  the  finished  article. 

Maj.  Adams.  Tliat  is  right. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  the  Government  contract  price  for  href 
now  and  what  was  it  a  year  ago? 

Maj.  AoAMB.  We  are  buying  beef  at  a  price  ranging  from  15)  to  IT 
cents  a  pound  at  present. 
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Mr.  Anthont.  What  did  you  pay  for  beef  a  year  ago  ? 

Maj.  Adams.  22  and  23  cents. 

Mr.  SiSflON.  Do  vou  buy  the  whole  carcass? 

Maj.  Adams.  The  quarters. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  do  not  buy  the  whole  carcass  but  you  buy  it  by 
quarters  ? 

Maj.  Adams.  Yes,  sir. 

Gen.  Rogers.  The  hind  quarters  and  the  fore  quarters. 

Mr.  Cramton.  The  figures  you  are  giving  in  answer  to  the  chair- 
man's questions  represent  dehveries  in  December.  What  time  were 
the  contracts  made,  or  do  they  relate  to  contracts  made  in  December  i 

Maj.  Adams.  They  relate  to  purchases  made  on  advertisements 
early  in  December  for  delivery  during  the  month,  to  cover  the  third 
quarter. 

Mr.  Cramton.  So  they  were  contracts  made  during  December? 

Maj.  Adams.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthont.  Are  the  prices  you  are  now  paying  higher  than  the 
current  market  prices? 

Maj.  Adams.  They  are  some  higher;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthont.  Does  the  Government  demand  an  extra  high  grade 
of  beef  for  which  it  is  willing  to  pay  a  higher  price  than  the  whole- 
sale price? 

Maj.  Adams.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  think  that  is  necessary? 

Maj.  Adams.  It  is  a  matter  of  conservation. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Why  is  it,  with  the  price  of  beef  on  the  farm  having 
gone  down  fully  100  per  cent  over  last  year,  that  the  Government  does 
not  get  the  advantage  of  that  reduction  in  the  price  of  beef? 

Maj.  Adams.  That  is  rather  difficult  to  answer.  We  are  getting  it  at 
the  b^  price  obtainable. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  mean  it  is  because  there  is  a  combination 
amon^  the  packers? 

Maj.  Adams.  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  s^y  about  that. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  there  any  wide  range  in  the  bids  that  the  depart- 
ment receives? 

Maj.  Adams.  They  are  apparently  very  close. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Do  you  buy  directly  from  the  packers  ? 

Maj.  Adams.  We  have  our  various  depots  that  do  the  actual  buying, 
depending  on  the  localities  of  the  country,  and  they  buy  directly  from 
the  packers. 

Mr.  SissoN.  In  what  quantities  do  you  usually  buy  beef? 

Maj.  Adams.  It  depends  on  the  strength  of  the  force  and  the  prob- 
able amount  to  be  consumed. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  understand  that,  but  I  am  trying  to  get  some  idea 
about  the  size  of  an  order,  ranging  from  the  smallest  order  you  place 
to  the  largest  order.    Can  you  tell  what  that  would  be  ? 

Maj.  Adams.  Well,  some  individual  purchases  run  to  fifty  or  sixty 
thousand  pounds  a  month,  but  at  the  larger  camps,  of  course,  much 
more;  approximatel^y  from  12  to  13  ounces  per  man  per  day. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  is  one  delivery  that  they  make  for  a  month? 

li'Iaj.  Adams.  No,  sir ;  at  various  times  during  the  month. 

Mr.^  SiBSON.  How  often  do  they  deliver  beef? 

Maj.  Adams.  That  depends  on  the  call  of  the  quartermaster  at  the 
consuming  station. 
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Mr.  SissoN.  What  I  am  endeavoring  to  arrive  at,  if  possible,  is 
whether  or  not  the  beef  is  delivered  in  such  quantities  that  the  re- 
frigeration may  be  preserved  at  the  least  expense  to  the  packers  in 
the  delivery.  Of  course,  that  makes  a  great  deal  of  difference  in 
the  price  of  beef,  the  quantities  which  you  buy.  In  other  words,  if 
you  could  buy  a  car  or  a  section  of  a  car  which  could  be  refrigerated 
you  would  save  money  by  doing  it,  and  I  wondered  whether  you 
purchased  your  beef  with  reference  to  the  economy  of  refrigeration, 
which  costs  quite  a  good  deal. 

Maj.  Adams,  In  a  fully  garrisoned  camp  they  take  it  in  car  lots, 
and  one  or  two,  depending  on  the  number  of  cars  they  can  hold 
economically  at  that  station. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  do  not  see,  then,  why  you  should  not  get  beef  at  the 
minimum  wholesale  cost,  because  you  find  very  few  butchers  who 
will  buy  beef  in  larger  quantities  than  you  buy  it. 

Maj.  Adams.  Very  few. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  take  the  smallest  quantity  of  beef  you  buy,  40,000 
or  50,000  pounds ;  there  are  not  many  butchers  in  the  cities  or  in  the 
smaller  towns  who  would  buy  that  much  at  one  time ;  therefore,  you 
ought  to  get  your  beef  a  little  cheaper,  it  seems  to  me,  than  the  trade 
gets  it. 

Mr.  Anthokt.  Colonel,  I  wish  you  would  put  in  the  record  a  state- 
ment  showing  the  prices  you  paid  for  beef  and  for  flour  during  the 
last  calendar  year,  month  by  month,  with  a  comparison  of  the  prices 
of  the  raw  material.  If  you  can,  I  wish  you  would  put  in  the  record 
the  market  price  of  wheat  during  those  months  and  the  market  price 
of  the  grade  of  animals  from  which  your  beef  comes. 

Maj.  Adams.  During  the  past  calendar  year? 

Mr.  Anthony.  Yes ;  up  to  the  first  of  this  year. 

Report  8howing  comparative  prices,  market  and  Goreinment,  for  the  catendar 

year  1920. 


Month. 


Januarv... 
Fehruftry . 
Mareh.... 

April 

May 

June 

July 

AuKU9t... 
8fptcmber 
October. . . 
Novemtier 
December. 


Market 
price, 
steers. 


Poundt. 

i0.1U2 
.1328 
.12»7 
.1337 
.124 
.  1  oOl 
A^» 
.  1.)24 
.1575 
AS3S 
.1325 
.111 


(iovem- 
ment 

fiMta. 


Poundt. 
10.205 
.2043 
.IW 
.192 
.184 
.1SS3 
At» 
.192 
.1((96 
.19^ 
.IS 
.170 


Market 

price, 
wheat. 


I 


I 


Pounda. 

10.0455 
.0417 
.0499 
.0453 
.06S4 
.0496 
044S 

.oat 

.04S9 

.0879 

.(mi 


Govera- 
mrnt 
pruT 
fioMT 


(iV 


*. 


BXKP  RCQUIKXMCNTR  FOB  THK^  AJIIIY. 


Army  Rpeoificatlous  require  klUueyH,  kidney  fat.  skirt,  nweetbrettd,  be^n  fkU 
and  RurpluB  pelvic  fnt  to  be  removed :  the  mn-k  to  b<«  cut  oft  at  rlRht  anideii  to  th** 
line  of  the  vertebrae,  leavlnx  but  three  cervical  vertet)nie  on  the  carcan.  Th«* 
shank  on  the  fore  quarter  to  be  cut  off  2  Inches  iiliove  the  anatomical  kn*^ 
Joint ;  the  shank  on  the  bind  quarter  to  be  cut  oft  at  the  hock  joint  and  to  <t»D 
penaate  for  the  shank  bone,  thus  allowed  to  remain,  3}  pounds  will  he  deilo«^r«' 
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from  the  Det  weight  of  each  hind  quarter.  No  carcass  to  weigh  less  than  435 
pounds  nor  more  than  700  pounds  when  trimmed,  and  the  difference 'between 
the  weight  of  fore  and  hind  quarters  shall  not  exceed  25  pounds  In  the  same 
carcass. 

Our  soldiei-s  are  entitled  to  20  ounces  of  meat  per  day.  Owing  to  the  large 
quantity  of  bone  in  beef  cattle  these  trims  are  necessary  to  lessen  the  quantity 
of  bone  issued  the  soldier  and  to  give  him  the  maximum  quantity  of  actual 
meat 

Mr.  Cramton.  And  in  addition  to  that  the  current  prices  you  are 
paying  for  the  main  items  of  subsistence.  I  do  not  care  to  have  that 
go  back  through  the  year,  but  the  current  prices  of  the  chief  items  you 
are  buying. 

statement  showing  current  prices  paid  for  food  items. 


Articles. 


Unit. 


....do. 
Can... 
Pound. 
....do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Can. 


.do. 


Bottle. 
....do. 
Pound. 


Baking  powder,  1-pound  cans 

Hominv,  coarse 

Hominy,  grits,  fine,  2-pound  containers 

Rice 

Fish: 

Dried,  cod,  in  bricks 

Salmon,  1-pound  cans 

Pork,  salt,  in  l)arrel8 

Tnrkey,  fresh 

Butter: 

Issue,  In  prints 

Issue,  in  tube 

Issue,  5-pound  cans 

Oleomaiigarlne.  in  prints 

Nutmegs,  whole 

Tea: 

Black,  1-pound  cans 

Green,  1-pound  cans 

Flavoring  extract,  vanilla: 

2-ounoe  bottle 

^unce  bottle 

Flour,  wheat  (issue) 

Commeal: 

White,  in  sacks 

Yellow,  5-pound  cans 

Floor,  graham. 

liftTd: 

Issue,  20-pound  or  60-pound  cans 

Substitute,  20-pound  or  60-pound  cans 

Potatoes.  Irish,  fresh 

Onions,  fresh 1 

Prunes: 

25-poand  or  fiO-pound  boxes 

3-pound  cans 

Apples,  evaporated,  5-pound  cans 

Apricots,  evaporated,  ^pound  cans 

Jam,  assorted.  No.  2  cans 

Pears,  evaporated,  5-pound  cans 

Sah,  m  sacks  or  barrels 

Sugar,  granulated,  sacks  or  barrels 

Vincau" 

Apple  butter: 

No.  2|  cans 

No.  10  cans 

Apples: 

No.  Scans \ do. 

No.  lOcans \ do. 

Bacon,  breakfast: 

In  boxes Pound 

Sliced,  No.  1  cans Can... 

81loed,jars |  Jar.... 

Beans: 


Can 

Pound.... 
Container. 
Pound 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 

.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Can. 

Pounds. 

....do.. 

....do.. 

Gallon. 


Can 


.do. 


StringlesB,  No.  2  cans . 

Lima,  No.  2  cans 

Beef,  dried,  sliced 


Can. 


Jar. 


.do. 


Price. 


Mini- 
mum. 


Maxi- 
mum. 


10.167 
.0325 
.09 
.051 

.2149 
.2475 
.185 
.549 

.48 

.426 

.5287 

.2413 

.235 

.61 
.78 

.26 
.65 
.0368 

.0275 
.0973 
.0409 

.1575 
.1272 
.0175 
.0125 

.128 
».20 
1.22 
^268 

.329 
».186 

.0104 

.079 

.40 

.2875 
.868 

.15 
.415 

.285 

.4375 

.39 


.09 

.1875 

.35 


10.55 


.2644 


.0242 
.0233 

.145 
.22 


.16 


.3782 


.142 
.21 


*  Overseas. 
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Statement  Mhowinff  current  pricet  paid  far  food  itemt — Ck>ntlnued. 


Articles. 


Ma'i- 


Bouillion  cubes 

Butter,  sales,  1  or  2  ix>und  prints 

Candv: 

Chocolate,  1-pound  boxes 

Stick  or  cur  stick,  1-pound  boxes 

Capers: 

About  4-ounoe  bottles 

About  ft-ounoe  bottles 

Cheese: 

Camembert,  about  4-ounce  cans 

£dam 

American  Cheddar 

Pimento,  about  4^unoe  cans 

Cherries,  Maraschino,  about  l}-pound  bottle. 
Chicken,  No.  1  cans 

Potted,  about  6-ounce  cans 

Chili  con  came.  No.  1  cans 

Chocolate,  plain,  ^pcund  packages 

Chocolate,  vanilla: 

Sweetened,  i-pound  packages 

Cider,  s\%  eet,  quart  bottles 

Cinnamon,  wh(4e,  4-ounce  cartons 

Citron 


Coooa,  ^pound  containers 

Coconut,  shredded,  about  1-pound  container. 

Cornflakes 

Crackers: 

Fancy,  assorted  varieites 

(Hnger,  4-ounce  cartcm 

GinKer,  in  boxes 

Oranam,  3  ounce  carton 

Soda,  4-ounce  carious 

Cream,  evaporated,  about  Tf-ounce  cans 

Cream  of  tariar 

Cream  of  Wheat 

Currants,  1-pound  contalnos 

Crab  meat,  No.  1  can 

Dates. 


Farina,  1-pound  cartons 

Figs,  dried 

Fish  flakes,  about  lf<Nmoe  cans 

Fish: 

Tuna,  No.  4  cans 

Tana,  No.  1  cans 

Flour: 

Pancake 

Wheat,  patent  (family) 

Gelatin,  dcsseri  powder,  3^  ounces 

Ginger.  crystaUixed,  |-pound  boxes 

Grape  Juic«: 

Pint  bottler 

Quart  botUes 

Ham: 

Deviled,  Impound  cans 

Deviled,  {•pound  cans 

Sugar-cured 

Jelly: 

Currant,  No.  2  cans 

Strawborrv.  No.  2  cans 

Assorted  No.  1  cans 

Lard,  sales,  5-pound  cans 

LentUs,  dried 

MaranmL  l-poond  cartons 

MUk! 

Condensed*  .swc^ened,  1-potmd  cans.. 

Malted,  about  16-ounre  bottles 

Mustard,  prepared.  S-ounce  botUes 

Soodlen.  In  cartons 

>atmeal 

>at<i.  rolled: 

About  23-ounc«  cartons 

2-pound  cans 

•il,  cooking*  pint  cans 

JUrts: 

Pickied.  about  1-plnt  bottles 

Green,  stuffed,  about  impound  bottles. 


Carton 

do 

Pound 
Carton 

do 

Can 
Package 

do 

Container 

Can 

Package 

Carton 

Package 

Can 


Carton 
Pound 
Package 
Box 


Bottle. 
do. 


Can... 

do. 

Pound 

Can... 

do. 

do. 

Pound. 

do. 

Carton 


Can... 
Battle. 

do. 

Carton 
do. 


.1475  . 
.3ft5  '. 
.231 

!3s  . 

.IW5 
.20 

.I0&      . 
109 

.2I» 
.42 

.(MS 

.IH    . 


:%^ 


r-* 


.do. 


Can. 


.do. 


Bottle. 

do. 
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Statement  shomng  current  prices  paid  for  food  items — Cootimied. 


Articles. 


Onions,  pickled.  8-ouiice  botttos. . 

Pickles^  mixed,  pint  Jars 

Potatoes,  sweet,  No.  3  cans 

Preserves: 

Cherry,  No.  1  cans 

Peach.  No.  2cans 

Strawberry,  No.  leans 

Raisin.s,  about  15-oance  cartons. . . 

Sago,  l-poond  cartons 

Swmon  steaks,  1-pound  cans 

Saoce: 

Chili,  12-onnce  bottles 

Tomato  ketchup,  pint  bottles. 
Sauerkraut,  No.  2^  cans 


Pork,  2-pound  cans 

Vienna  style,  2-pound  cans 

Shredded  wheat 

Shrimp,  No.  2  cans 

Simp,  maple,  quart  cans 

Soap: 

Castile 

Hand  grit 

Powder,  1-pound  cartons 

Powder*  4-paund  cartons 

Toilet,  Casnmere  bouquet 

Toflet,  Coleo 

Toilet,  ^yceriu 

Toilet,  oatmeal 

Toilet,  tar 

Soda,  washing,  about  2-pound  cartons 

SpaKoetti.  1-pound  cartmis 

Spinach,  No.  2|  cans 

Squash,  No.  24  cans 

Starch: 

Com,  1-pound  packages 

Laundry,  1-pound  packages 

Sugar: 

Brown,  in  bulk 

Cube,  cut  or  domino,  2-ponnd  cartons. 

Soap,  assorted,  No.  1  cans 

Tapioea,  l-pound  cartons 

Tobacco,  chewing 

Turkey,  No.  leans 

V»n«Dar,  pint  botttas 

Wheat,  puffed 


Unit. 


Bottle 

Jar 

Can... 


do. 

do. 

....do. 
Carton, 
....do. 
Can... 


Bottle. 

do. 

Can... 


do... 

do... 

Package, 

Can 

do... 


Cake.... 

do... 

Carton . . 

do.., 

Cake.... 

do... 

do... 

.....do... 

do... 

Carton . . 

do... 

Can 

....do... 


Package. 
....do... 


Pound . . 
Carton.. 

Can 

Carton . . 
Pound.. 

Can 

Bottle... 
Package. 


Price. 


Mini- 
mum. 

Maxi- 
mum. 

SO.  109 

.37 

.1290 

.48 

.2025 

.25 

.17 

'**|6.*2675 

.33 

.36 

.41 

■ 

.18 

.125 

.4375 

.429 

.1225 

.374 

LOO 

.0345 

.0566 

.088 

;f# 

.174 

.00 

.078 

.119 

.0755 

.159 

.1575 

.133 

.075 

.071 
.09 

.2246 

.105 

.1675 

.62 

.49 

.167 

.108 

PURCHASING  AGEXGIB8. 


Mr.  SiiEMF.  Do  you  have  one  central  purchasing  agency  which  buys 
the  supplies  of  the  Army  ? 

Maj.  Adams.  We  have  not ;  no,  sir.  The  purchases  are  made  at  each 
of  the  various  depots — Boston,  New  York,  Atlanta,  Norfolk,  New 
Orleans,  Chicaco,  St.  Louis,  Omaha,  Fort  Sam  Houston,  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  SeatSe. 

Mr.  Slemp.  What  check  would  the  Quartermaster's  Department 
have  on  the  supplies  purchased  at  particular  stations? 

Maj.  Adams.  We  receive  a  copy  of  the  daily  statement  of  awards 
which  shows  the  prices  that  are  paid  and  the  grade  of  goods  which 
they  buy. 

Mr.  ISlemp.  Is  the  Quartermaster's  Department  active  in  check- 
ing up  to  see  whether  there  was  a  mistake  made  by  these  representa- 
tives? 

Mai.  Adams.  We  take  positive  steps  to  see  that  they  buy  correctly 
and  that  no  abnormal  purchases  are  made  or  at  abnormal  prices. 
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Mr.  Slemp.  Do  you  feel  that  you  could,  by  concentrating  your 
purchases  in  one  omce,  save  money,  on  account  of  the  quantities  you 
would  buy? 

Maj.  Adams.  That  would  lead  to  considerable  economy. 

Mr.  S14BMP.  You  would  know  pretty  well  about  the  number  of 
pounds  of  beef  you  wanted  during  the  coming  year,  based  on  the 
niunber  of  men,  the  number  of  pounds  of  flour,  and  so  on,  and  then 
some  of  that  could  go  to  Boston  and  some  to  Chicago,  and  I  think 
you  could  save  money  by  having  that  plan  adopted. 

Maj.  Adams.  There  is  a  positive  saving  in  centralized  buying. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Why  is  it  you  do  not  have  that  ? 

Col.  Hannat.  1  would  like  to  answer  that.  We  have  not  the  per- 
sonnel, and  I  do  not  believe  we  could  ever  get  from  Congress  »iffi- 
cient  personnel,  under  the  L.,  E.,  and  J.  bill,  to  carry  on  centralized 
procurements.    That  requires  a  very  large  personnel. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Would  you  need  any  more  personnel  than  you  now 
have? 

Col.  Hannat.  a  very  much  larger  personnel ;  yes. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Whv? 

Col.  Hanxay.  Because  the  contracts  would  be  enormous,  the  total 
of  them,  and  would  cover  every  little  station,  post,  and  point  of 
delivery  over  the  country  and  foreign  possessions. 

Mr.  Slemp.  That  is  wnat  you  have  now  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir;  but  we  have  a  field  force  that  does  that, 
but  which  is  not  provided  in  the  office  force  of  the  War  Department. 
The  law  does  not  permit  us  to  bring  that  field  force  into  Wa^ington 
to  do  that  kind  of  work. 

Mr.  Slemp.  You  would  want  a  report  as  to  how  many  pounds  of 
beef  would  be  required  at  Boston,  Chicago,  and  at  the  other  places, 
and  then  you  could  contract  for  so  many  million  pounds  of  beef,  and 
if  that  were  done  why  would  it  require  a  larger  office  force?  Why 
would  you  need  a  larger  office  force  to  handle  40,000,000  pounds  of 
beef  than  for  1,000,000  pounds? 

Col.  Hannay.  There  has  been  constant  objection  to  that  becau*;**  it 
debars  the  small  producer  from  bidding  on  Government  busine>s, 
and  every  time  the  Government  has  attempted  to  take  that  up  there 
has  been  a  protest  against  it,  the  claim  beins:  that  it  would  throw  the 
business  to  the  big  men,  who  would  be  liable  to  control  the  price.^. 
At  the  present  time,  in  the  proc»urement  of  large  quantities,  we  have 
the  benefit  of  the  competition  of  the  small  producers,  which,  I  he- 
lieve,  has  an  effect  on  the  large  producers. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Your  point  is  fliat  it  would  not  give  the  small  producer 
who  has  stuff  to  sell  an  opportunity  to  sell  it  to  a  local  post! 

Col.  Hannay.  That  is  the  point  exactly,  while  at  present  the  small 
producer,  who  has  a  small  factory,  has  a  <*hance  to  compete. 

Mr.  SissoN.  The  small  packing  liouse  would  not  pet  an  opportunit> 
to  bid,  because  the  contracts  would  be  so  large  that  the  small  pri>- 
ducers,  where  these  institutions  are  located,  would  not  be  able  to 
satisfy  them.  Then  his  other  complaint  is  one  which  is  a  very  ju5t 
one,  perhaps,  and  reflects  uf>on  those  of  us  who  haye  charyre  of  the 
L.,  E.,  and  J.  bill,  as  he  calls  it;  that  is,  that  he  would  have  lo  have  an 
office  force  here  large  enough  to  keep  books  against  all  of  the  other 
camps  throughout  the  United  States  and  keep  an  accurate  account 
here.    Under  the  present  system  a  certain  amount  of  beef,  we  will 
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say,  is  bought  for  Fort  Sam  Houston,  and  the  only  bookkeeping  he 
has  to  do  here  is  to  send  the  money  there  to  pay  for  it;  then  he  gets 
a  report  from  Fort  Sam  Houston  as  to  how  it  is  spent.  But  if  you 
put  It  all  here  you  would  have  to  multipy  the  number  of  clerks  many 
fold  to  keep  up  with  the  flour,  meat,  bacon,  and  so  on. 

Gen.  Rogers.  In  connection  with  tne  (][uestion  that  was  asked  a  few 
minutes  ago,  we  are  very  much  handicapped,  and  have  been  ever 
since  the  consolidation  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  by  a  lack  of 
personnel  in  the  city  of  Washington,  and  for  that  reason  we  have 
had  to  decentralize  to  a  great  extent,  and  much  more  than  we  would 
like  to  have  decentralized.  My  judgment  in  the  matter  is  that  cer- 
tain commodities  should  be  purchased  by  a  central  purchasing  agency, 
but  only  a  certain  number,  and  some  should  be  purchased  outside. 
But  with  the  present  force  of  clerks — and  it  is  no  fault  of  mine  that 
we  do  not  have  more — it  has  been  impossible  for  me  to  carry  out  the 
method  of  purchasing  that  I  would  like  to  carry  out.  I  hope  the 
L.  E.  J.  bill  will  give  us  the  addition  of  clerks  which  we  have  asked 
for. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Let  us  take  the  case  of  coffee,  which  is  not  produced 
in  the  United  States.    How  would  you  handle  its  purchase  ? 

Gen.  EoGERs.  The  coffee  should  be  purchased  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Is  it? 

Gen.  Sogers.  I  think  it  is  purchased  by  the  depots  at  the  present 
time.  That  is  something  that  we  could  not  do  with  the  present  force 
of  clerks.  My  whole  transportation  service,  practically,  is  run  by 
an  office  in  Hoboken,  and  the  Government  is  losing  a  large  amount 
of  money  on  account  of  it. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  because  when  these  services  were  added  to 
your  corps,  or  consolidated  with  it  in  the  reorganization  bill,  the 
ie^lative  oill  failed  to  provide  you  with  the  same  clerks  that  these 
separate  departments  had  at  the  time  of  the  consolidation? 

Gen.  Rogers.  They  did  not  give  us  enough  clerks.  We  have  not 
only  had  to  have  the  transportation  service  separate  from  my  office 
but  we  have  also  had  to  decentralize  the  sale  of  surplus  property, 
which  has  been  another  loss  to  the  Government,  and  a  very  severe 
loss,  because  we  have  not  clerks  enough  to  handle  the  sale  of  surplus 
property.     Then  the  construction  service  has  had  to  be  decentralized. 

SUBSISTENCE  OF  THE  ARMY. 

(See  p.  508.) 

ilr.  Anthony.  Have  you  prepared  an  itemization  of  the  estimate 
for  subsistence  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  We  have;  yes. 

Mr,  Anthony.  Similar  to  the  one  that  was  placed  in  the  hearings 
last  year? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Will  you  put  it  in  the  present  hearings  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  Last  year  you  gave  us  that  information  based  on  an 
Army  of  different  sizes,  and  now  you  have  it  based,  as  I  understand, 
on  aii  Army  of  280,000  and  175,000  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Would  it  be  much  trouble  to  also  add  the  figures  for 
150,000? 

Col.  Hannay.  Xo,  sir;  we  can  give  you  that  by  approximation, 
just  as  we.  did  last  year. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  what  we  would  like  to  have. 

Col.  Hannay.  But  it  is  not  very  accurate  when  it  is  done  that  way. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  want  the  figures  in  that  way  because  those  will 
probably  be  the  three  sizes  that  will  be  considered.  , 

Col.  Hannay.  In  all  of  these  items,  as  before  stated,  we  have  re- 
duced the  amount  that  we  have  asked  to  the  minimum  at  which,  as 
far  as  we  can  see  at  present,  we  can  procure  the  supplies  for  the 
ensuing  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  buy  the  subsistence  for  the  entire  Army? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir ;  everything. 

PURCHASES  FOR  THE  WEST  POINT  ACADEMY. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  buy  the  subsistence  for  West  Point  also? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir ;  although,  of  course,  they  buy  a  number  of 
their  siipplies  directly  there.  It  is  all  done  through  the  Quarter- 
master Corps,  though. 

Mr.  Anthony.  They  have  a  local  quartermaster  who  augments 
your  service  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Those  supplies  are  purchased  out  of  money  allowed 
for  the  commutation  of  rations  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  all  fixed  in  the  bill  at  $1.08  per  ration? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  that  the  same  amount  as  was  carried  last  year  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  amount  to  which  it  was  in- 
creased by  this  conmiittee. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Does  the  necessity  for  continuance  at  that  figure 
exist  now? 

Col.  Hannay.  We  are  figuring  on  the  same  price  this  year. 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  the  event  that  there  is  a  very  material  reduction 
in  the  cost  of  food  would  it  not  be  reasonable  to  think  you  could  lower 
that  price  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir;  1  believe  we  could. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  was  it  before  we  made  that  increase  to  $1.08? 

Col.  Hannay.  I  think  it  was  about  80  cents,  but  I  can  put  that  in 
the  hearing. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  wish  you  would. 

Col.  Hannay.  Very  well. 

27478—21 33 
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Amount  authorized  in  previous  appropriation  acts  for  rations  for  West  Point 

cadets. 


Fiscal  year. 

Cost  of 
ration. 

Amount  authorized  for  Military 
Academy. 

Authority. 

1916 

SO.  28 
.33 
.48 
.4975 
.5146 
.54 

30  cents  per  ration 

Act  of  Mar.  4, 1915. 

1917 

40  cents  per  ration 

Act  of  Auk.  29, 19l« 

1918 

do..:. '.]..!!'...!!. 

Act  of  May  12,  1917. 

1919 

68  cents  per  ration 

Act  of  July  9,  1918. 

1920 

....  .do 

Act  of  July  11, 191'^. 

1921 

11.08  per  ration 

Act  of  June  5,  192i>. 

The  amount  of  SI  .08  per  day  authorized  by  act  of  June  5, 1920,  covers  the  cost  of  the  food,  the  cost  of  i\  >« 
preparation,  and  the  cost  of  its  service. 

One  dollar  and  eight  cents  was  authorized  on  recommendation  of  a  board  of  officers  convened  in  (om- 
pUance  with  instructions  contained  in  paragraph  2,  Special  Orders  No.  16-0,  War  Department,  Jauuju-) 
20,  1920,  the  proceedings  of  which  are  pubUshed  on  pages  40  to  51,  hearings  on  Military  Academy  appro- 
priation  bill,  fiscal  year  1920-21. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  practically  all  of  that  commuted  i 

Col.  Hannay.  That  is  paid  in  commutation,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Anthony.  All  of  it  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes.  The  West  Point  ration  was  originally  based  on 
twice  the  ration  for  the  regular  force. 

Mr.  Anthony.  It  was  figured  that  these  young  and  growing  ,\h}\> 
needed  this  extra  food  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir.  So  I  think  it  can  be  assumed  that  that 
could  be  reduced  to  twice  the  value  of  the  ration  we  ai'e  asking  now. 
You  see,  it  was  based  before  on  practically  twice  the  raticm  that  w** 
were  figuring  on  w^hen  we  first  made  these  estimates — 54  cents — s<»  1 
believe  they  would  get  the  same  food  for  84  cents. 


cost  of  SrPI'LIES  TO  OFFICERS  AND  KNLISTEO   MKN. 

Mr.  SissoN.  May  I  ask  a  question  almut  officers  purchasing  f<MM| 
from  these  various  depots?  At  what  price  do  thev  get  their  fcHnlf 
For  instance,  if  an  officer  is  stationed  at  Fort  Sam  llouston,  <>r  s<Hn»» 
other  point,  and  chooses  to  purchase  his  own  supplies,  how  dd  you  ar- 
range the  cost  of  them  to  the  officer  (    What  is  your  system  i 

Col.  Hannay.  I  regret  to  say  you  have  never  given  us  a  ration,  Mr. 
Sisson. 

Mr.  S188ON.  It  has  never  been  given  t<i  von,  but  vou  buv  it. 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes;  but  entirely  from  our  pay. 

Mr.  S1S8ON.  That  is  what  I  am  getting  at.  exactlv.    You  have  an  ««- 
count  at  one  of  the  dejjots  and  pay  for  the  supplies  out  of  your  sal 
aries  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  S1S8ON.  How  is  the  price  fi.xed  to  the  officers  i 

Col.  Hannay.  The  sale  price  to  the  officers  is  the  (*<ks1  of  the  artifl- 
as  averaged  during  the  last  month  or  from  the  last  invoice*. 

Mr.  S1S80N.  Do  vou  figure  into  that  any  overhea<l  cliarge  at  all  f 

Col.  Hannay.  AVe  do  not:  no,  sir. 

Mr.  S18SON.  For  instance,  if  l)eef  is  15J  cents  and  he  gets  a  steak,  li-* 
gets  the  steak  at  15|  cents? 

Col.  Hannay.  No,  sir.    They  cut  it,  you  know,  and  charge  him  m«  - 
cording  to  the  cut,  so  that  the  entire  meat  is  i>aid  for  to  the  Govern 
ment ;  there  is  no  waste  to  the  (tovemment.    In  other  wonis,  he  is  iha 
getting  a  choice  cut  at  the  price  of  the  hock. 
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Mr.  SissoN.  That  is  an  answer  to  ray  question. 

Gen.  Rogers.  That  makes  some  of  the  cuts  a  good  deal  cheaper. 
The  amount  of  money  taken  in  by  the  quartermaster  for  a  hind  quarter 
of  beef  just  covers  the  cost  to  the  Government  of  that  hind  quarter  of 
beef.  Some  of  the  cheaper  cuts  are  sold  to  the  messes,  and  they  get  the 
poorer  cuts  at  a  less  rate  than  would  be  charged  in  case  they  took  the 
whole  hind  quarter. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Take  the  enlisted  men  who  are  subsisted  at  the  expense 
of  the  Government;  under  that  arrangement  would  they  get  the 
cheaper  cuts? 

Gen.  Rogers.  They  would  get  them  at  a  cheaper  rate ;  yes.  I  had 
an  experience  along  this  line  when  I  was  in  Texas  City  with  the 
Second  Division.  The  pack  trains  had  a  very  small  mess,  only  14 
men,  and  sometimes  there  would  be  two  pack  trains  that  would  club 
together  and  have  a  mess  for  the  28  men;  they  could  not  afford  to 
buy  fresh  beef  very  often  at  the  prices  charged,  but  they  weie  very 
^lad  to  go  to  the  sales  commissary,  where  they  had  a  butcher  shop, 
especially  after  the  hurricane,  and  they  would  buy  the  cheaper  cuts 
with  which  they  would  make  soup,  stews,  and  things  of  that  kind. 
That  would  help  out  their  mess,  and  then  they  could  use  the  money 
that  would  have  been  paid  for  beef  at  the  regular  prices  and  get 
other  things. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Why  would  they  have  to  buy  beef  ?  Would  it  not 
be  furnished  to  them  in  the  ration  ? 

Gen.  Rogers.  Yes ;  but  it  would  be  charged  up  at  so  much  on  their 
ration. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  mean,  they  were  allowed  so  much  per  day  per 
man  to  feed  themselves  ? 

Gen.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir;  and  if  they  drew  beef  at  12  or  13  cents  a 
pound  that  would  be  charged  against  the  total  amount  of  the  ration 
that  was  coming  to  them,  and  they  could  save  money  by  going  to  the 
butcher  shop  and  only  paying  4  or  5  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Anthony.  It  has  always  been  the  practice  to  allow  men  under 
those  circumstances  to  choose  the  food  they  wish  to  have  in  their 
messes? 

Gen.  Rogers.  With  a  certain  limitation ;  yes. 

Mr.  Anthony.  So  that  if  they  wanted  to  get  certain  kinds  of  food 
it  was  their  privilege  to  do  so? 

Gen.  Rogers.  It  is  up  to  them. 

Mr.  Anthony.  So  it  is  up  to  them  whether 

Gen.  Rogers  (interposing).  Whether  they  take  the  whole  ration  in 
kind  or  a  percentage  that  is  allotted  to  them. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Suppose  you  issued  the  whole  ration  in  kind ;  would 
it  include  beef? 

Gen.  Rogers.  They  had  to  take  their  rations  in  kind  during  the 
war. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  the  cuts  fairly  distributed  to  the  enlisted  men 
or  do  they  get  all  of  one  class  of  beef? 

Gen.  [Rogers.  They  fix  the  cut  themselves  when  they  get  them  in 
quantity;  at  one  time  they  will  get  the  hind  quarter  and  at  another 
time  the  fore  quarter ;  they  take  turns. 

Mr.  Anthony.  When  tliat  is  sent  to  them,  does  it  come  out  of  the 
commissary? 
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Gen.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir;  it  comes  out  of  the  regular  issues  in  that 
v>cioe. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  it  all  one  cut? 

Gen,  Rogers.  It  is  a  whole  hind  quarter  of  meat. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Issued  to  the  troop  or  company  ? 

Gen.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  organizations  can  cut  it  up. 

Mr.  Anthony.  To  suit  themselves? 

Gen.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir ;  and  divide  it  among  the  messes. 

Mr.  Anthony.  So  they  are  not  deprived  of  the  best  cuts  ? 

Gen.  Rogers.  No,  sir ;  they  are  not  deprived  at  all. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Would  it  not  be  fair,  following  Mr.  Sisson's  sujr- 
gestion,  to  provide  for  the  overhead  cost  in  the  commissary  price  of 
food  sold  to  those  who  have  the  privilege  of  purchasing  commissary 
supplies,  or,  in  other  words,  to  add  a  certain  amount  for  the  over- 
head cost  to  the  (xovernment  for  handling  this  service  ? 

(Jen.  Rogers.  That  might  be  considered. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  instance,  when  you  run  a  store  here  in  Wash- 
ington of  that  sort,  or  a  commissary,  nothing  is  added  to  the  cost  of 
those  commodities  to  cover  that  overhead? 

(Jen.  Rogers.  No,  sir;  but  we  are  careful  to  see  that  the  officers  or 
other  people  who  are  allowed  to  buy  goods  at  the  commissaries  pur- 
chase them  f.  o.  b.  at  the  localitv  of  the  store.  In  other  words,  what- 
ever is  purchased  in  the  store  in  Washington  is  purchased  for  that 
store  f.  o.  b.  Washington,  so  that  there  is  no  charge  for  freight.  Of 
course,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  overhead. 

Mr.  SisHON.  And  that  overhead,  of  course,  is  considerable  in  \\\v 
course  of  a  year.  It  amounts  to  quite  a  good  deal  in  lump  sum,  but 
if  every  man  paid  just  a  small  increase  where  he  is  permitteil  to 
purchase  under  the  law,  or  where  h^  is  given  that  privilege  of  jiettin^ 
it  at  cost,  it  would  not  amount  to  much  in  the  case  of  each  individual. 
I  think  that  there  has  been,  perhaps,  some  abuse  of  that  pri\  ih*:rt 
where  they  have  not  been  charged  with  the  overhead  cost.  Of  cours**. 
they  pay  less  in  purchasing  these  supplies  from  the  Government  thari 
thev  would  have  to  i)av  if  thev  were  stationed  where  thev  could  n«>t 
avail  themselves  of  these  (tovernment  storehouses. 

Gen.  Rogers.  It  helps  them  out  a  good  deal,  and  esi)ei*ially  in  a 
city  like  Washington.  The  average  officer  in  Washington  could  n-^t 
live  on  his  pay  otherwise. 

Mr.  vSissoN.  I  am  not  endeavoring  to  prevent  their  pun'haMii::. 
but  I  feel  that  they  ought  to  pay  a  little  more  than  they  now  pa>. 
because  the  overhea<l  ought  to  l)e  cared  for  to  a  certain  extent.  1 
would  not  want  to  charge  them  with  the  entire  overhead,  l>e<auM» 
that  would  l)e  manifestly  wrong  and  unfair.  If  thev  purcluist»d  on«* 
tenth  of  their  supplies  from  the  commissary  in  Washington — and 
that  would  not  I>e  a  fair  ilhistration,  l)erause  the  officers  station«si 
here  would  purchase  more  than  they  would  at  a  post  elsewliere,  but 
I  am  simply  trying  to  illustrate  it. 

As  I  say,  if  those  officers  were  charged  a  little  profit  orer  and 
above  the  actual  cost  to  take  care  of  the  actual  overhead,  thev  woiiM 
still  have  a  vast  advantage  over  the  officers  who  did  not  happen  to 
be  situated  where  they  could  avail  themselves  of  that  privilegre. 
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SUPPLIES  FOR  QENEKAL  PRISONERS. 

Mr.  Anthont.  Referring  to  the  item  for  supplies  for  general 
prisoners,  prisoners  are  subsisted  in  the  same  way  as  enlisted  men 
of  the  Army,  are  they  not? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  paid  the  same  allowance. 

Mr.  Anthony.  At  most  of  the  institutions  where  you  have  pris- 
oners confined,  they  have  farms  and  other  means  to  augment  their 
supplies  of  subsistence.  Are  those  additional  items  of  food  and  sup- 
plies charged  to  the  ration  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  No,  sir.  Alcatraz  and  Foil  Leavenworth  are  the 
two  large  disciplinary  barracks,  and,  of  course,  there  is  nothing  of 
the  kind  at  Alcatraz,  because  that  is  nothing  but  a  rock. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  had  in  mind  those  places  where  you  are  operat- 
injr  farms  and  where  large  amounts  of  food  supplies  are  produced. 
The  expense  of  producing  those  items  of  food  supplies  comes  out  of 
this  appropriation,  does  it  not? 

Col.  Hannay.  No,  sir.  Any  seeds  purchased  would  be  i)rocured 
by  the  organization  benefiting  by  the  farm  activity. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  mean  these  disciplinary  organizations,  or  prison- 
ers, for  w^hom  the  estimate  is  made. 

Col.  Hannay.  In  some  cases  they  do,  of  course,  produce  food 
products  for  the  posts  or  for  other  organizations,  or  they  did  for- 
merly. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  nm  referring  to  the  disciplinary  barracks  and  to 
prisoners  at  other  places,  where  they  do  produce  large  quantities  of 
food  supplies.  Are  those  supplies  poured  right  in  to  augment  the 
re^ilar  ration  that  is  issued  for  the  maintenance  of  the  institution? 

Col.  Hannay.  They  would  be ;  but  I  w^ould  like  to  iret  a  statement 
covering  that  from  The  Adjutant  General's  Office,  which  has  charge 
of  prisoners,  because  I  do  not  know  to  what  extent  that  is  carried 
out.    I  believe  most  of  the  prisoners  are  working  at  other  things, 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  vou  know  what  becomes  of  the  monev  received 
from  the  sale  of  such  products? 

Col.  Hannay.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  would  not  be  handled  through  your  depart- 
ment? 

Col.  Hannay.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  wish  you  would  get  us  some  information  on  that 
and  send  it  to  the  committee. 

Col.  Hannay.  I  will  do  so. 

rations  for  west  point  cadets. 

(See  p.  .520.) 

Mr.  Slemp.  Is  the  ration  one  meal  or  three  meals? 

Col,  Hannay.  Three  meals. 

Mr.  Si.EMP.  So  that  a  West  Point  cadet  is  reullv  boarded  at  a  cost 
of  ift30.24  per  month  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir;  or  $1.08  per  day. 

Mr.  Si.EMP.  And  the  cost  for  a  soldier  is  $15.12  per  month  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  It  would  be  42  cents  per  day  under  this  estimate. 

Mr.  Si^MP.  The  proposition  next  year  is  to  board  West  Point 
<*a(lets  at  $24  per  month  and  the  soldiers  at  $12.24  per  month? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 
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FOOD  CHESTS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Have  you  included  an  item  for  food  chests? 

Col.  Hannay.  No,  sir;  not  for  food  chests,  but  some  supplies  for 
food  chests  are  estimated  by  the  Surgeon  General  to  carry  on  the 
maintenance  of  those  food  chests  which  amount  to  $1,324.  That  ij^ 
for  supplies  carried  in  the  food  chests.  There  is  nothing  for  food 
chests  this  year. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  have  constructed  all  the  food  chests  you  need  ? 
.  Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

SUPPLIES  FOR  flying  CADETS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  you  carrying  an  item  for  supplies  for  flying 
cadets  this  year? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  how  many  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  One  thousand  two  hundred  and  fifty. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  are  vou  asking  for  that  purpose? 

Col.  Hannay.  For  flying  cadets,  $456,250. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  have  you  expended  for  that  purpose  during 
the  present  fiscal  year,  or  what  will  you  expend  for  tnat  purpose? 

Col.  Hannay.  This  was  worked  out  upon  the  basis  of  our  expendi- 
tures for  the  present  fiscal  year,  and  they  amount  to  the  same  thing — 
that  is,  for  1,250  flying  cadets,  365  days,  at  $1  per  day. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Their  subsistence  is  the  regular  ration  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  No,  sir;  it  is  $1  per  day. 

Sl'BSiaTENCE  for  MASTERS  OF  TRANSPORTS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  much  are  you  asking  for  under  the  head  ol 
^bsistence  of  masters  of  transports? 

Col.  Hannay.  We  are  asking  for  $8,085.  That  is  for  17  masters, 
365  days,  at  $1.25  per  day. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  that  an  extra  amount  for  the  masters  of  trmns- 
ports? 

Col.  Hannay.  It  is  not  extra,  but  it  is  the  ration  allowance, 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  suppose  the  crew  of  the  transports  is  8ul)sisteil 
at  the  exj>ense  of  the  (xovernment. 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Why  is  the  master  of  the  transport  allowed  a  sepa- 
rate rati(m  i 

Col.  Hannay.  He  lives  in  the  saloon  mess  with  the  oflicers.  The 
officers  traveling  on  the  ship  have  to  pay  that  price,  and  if  you  were 
to  travel  on  a  transi)ort  that  would  Ik"  the  priw  charged  to  you. 

Mr.  Anthony.  He  is  not  a  commissioned  oftit*er? 

Col.  Hannay.  No,  sir;  but  he  has  to  pay  the  saloon  price. 

Mr.  Anthony.  He  is  entitled  to  that  in  addition  to  his  salary! 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Was  not  that  f<innerly  $1,  instead  of  $1.25? 

Col.  Hannay.  It  used  to  be  $1,  but  it  has  been  increased  to  $l.:f*» 
for  .several  vears. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  the  price  charged  for  subsistence  on  trans- 
ports to  passengers  who  are  not  members  of  the  military  service,  is 
it  not  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  $1.75  has  been  the  charge,  but  we  will  reduce  it  to 
$L25. 

Mr.  Sisson.  Do  you  not  think  that  $1  in  the  next  fiscal  year  will 
be  equal  to  $1.25  in  this  fiscal  year  for  this  purpose? 

Col.  Hannay.  It  is  $1.75. 

ilr.  Sisson.  I  am  speaking  of  the  officers  who  get  this  subsistence 
for  $1.25,  or  the  masters.  As  I  understand  it,  they  are  paying  $1.25 
in  this  fiscal  vear,  and  you  are  estimating  $1.25  for  the  next  fiscal 
year.  Now,  do  you  not  think  that  $1  will  oe  ample  for  this  purpose 
for  the  next  fiscal  year  because  of  the  marked  falling  off  in  price  of 
food? 

Col.  Hannay.  It  is  doubtful  if  they  will  be  able  to  reduce  it  for 
this  coming  year  from  $1.25  to  $1. 

Mr.  Sisson.  I  am  speaking  of  the  officers  or  masters.  I  am  not 
interested  in  the  others. 

(xen.  RooERs.  You  are  referring  to  the  masters  ? 

Mr.  Sisson.  Yes. 

Col.  Hannay.  The  average  cost  has  been  $1.75,  and  if  we  give  him 
but  $1.25  and  the  ration  costs  more,  then,  of  course,  he  has  to  pay 
more  for  the  ration  that  he  is  allowed.  It  is  doubtful  whether  we 
will  be  able  to  reduce  it.  We  do  not  believe  that  we  will  be  able  to 
reduce  it  to  $1  right  away. 

Mr.  Sisson.  I  think  that  in  the  course  of  six  months  conditions  in 
the  industrial  world  outside  of  Washington  and  outside  of  those 
who  are  receiving  fixed  salaries  which  can  not  be  changed  in  a  year, 
will  so  shape  themselves  as  to  very  materially  reduce  the  cost  of 
food  supplies.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Wood,  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee on  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  appropria- 
tion bill,  that  there  will  be  no  complaint  about  the  high  cost  of  living 
within  the  next  year,  or  after  the  1st  of  July,  because  there  is  such 
a  radical  reduction  in  prices  taking  place,  if  they  are  not  reduced 
the  people  will  not  be  able  to  pay  them.  That  is  a  small  matter  In 
this  particular  item,  but  if  it  runs  all  through  this  appropriation 
bill,  it  may  amount  to  a  considerable  sum. 

SUBSISTENCE  FOR  OFFICERS  OF  TRANSPORTS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  next  item  is  for  subsistence  for  officers  of  trans- 
ports. Is  this  for  the  subsistence  of  civilians  who  are  transport  offi- 
<?ers? 

Col.  Hannay.  It  is  for  civilian  officers  and  all  types  of  officers 
except  masters. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  that  at  the  same  rate  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  No,  sir.  Eighty-eight  of  them  get  $1.25.  Those 
are  the  ranking  officers ;  and  444  officers  get  $1  per  dav. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  much  are  you  asking  for  that  purpose  for 
next  vear? 

Col.  Hannay.  We  are  asking  $202,938.  This  is  another  item  in 
which  there  is  a  deficit. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  much  was  used  or  allotted  for  that  purpose 
this  year? 

Col.  Hannay.  We  were  apportioned  $152,467. 
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SUBSISTENCE  OF   CREWS  OF  TRANSPORTS. 

Mr.  Anthont.  The  next  item  is  for  subsistence  of  crews  of  trans- 
ports.   How  much  do  you  ask  for  this  item  ? 

Col.  Hannat.  $902,799. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  much  have  you  used  for  that  purpose  during 
the  present  year? 

Col.  Hannay.  We  were  apportioned  $728,206,  but  that  amount 
will  not  carry  us  through  the  year.  We  asked  $1,111,000,  but  our 
present  estimate  is  less  than  that  because  of  the  difference  in  the  cost 
of  food. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Will  you  operate  fewer  transports  in  the  next  fij^cui 
year  than  are  now  in  operation  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Where  will  your  reduction  in  transport  service 
come  in  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  It  is  estimated  that  we  will  reduce  it  to  17  trans- 
ports. 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  the  transatlantic  service? 
'   Col.  Hannay.  That  will  be  the  entire  service. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Does  that  include  the  service  to  the  Philippine  Islands  f 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir;  the  Philippine  Islands,  Panama,  the  trans- 
atlantic service,  and  all  of  it. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Are  these  transports  being  operated  by  the  Navy  ( 

Col.  Hannay.  No,  sir;  by  the  Quartermaster  Corps. 

RATIONS  TO  WEST  POINT  (MDBTS. 
(See  p.  .'jIT.) 

Gen.  KoGERS.  Going  back  to  the  West  Point  rations,  I  liave  in- 
> estimated  that  matter  a  little,  and  there  is  included  in  that  ration,  uv 
in  the  $1.08.  the  pay  of  the  employees  of  the  cadet  mess.  That  Ls  an 
item  that  I  think  ought  to  be  consiclered.  I^ist  year  when  the  amount 
for  the  ration  was  raised,  it  was  brought  out  l)efore  the  committee  that 
the  cadets  had  a  certain  amount  charged  against  their  pay  earh 
month  on  account  of  the  ration.  Therefore,  if  vou  make  a  material 
reducticm  in  that  amount  it  will  impose  a  hardship  upon  the  Corps  of 
Cadets. 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  other  words,  they  would  have  to  pav  a  little  sum 
in  addition  to  the  actual  cost  of  the  ration  <m  account  of  the  coinjH»n- 
sat  ion  of  these  employees  { 

(ten.  Ko<;ers.  Yes,  sir:  there  are  90  employees  paid  for  out  i>f  that 
mess  fund.  It  would  be  quite  a  hardship  cm  the  cadets  to  rhar:ri» 
that  amount  against  their  pay. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Heretofore  they  have  made  up  the  money  them- 
selves out  of  their  pay  ( 

(ien.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  if  any  reduction  is  matle  at  all  .i 
should  not  go  l>elow  $1.    It  might  l)e  possible  t«i  i-e<luce  it  to  $1. 

Mr.  Slemp.  You  a<ld  10  cent.*^  |>er  day  i 

(ten.  Kck;ers.  To  cover  th^  extm  cost,  or  to  pay  for  the  emph»ye<K 

Mr.  Slemp.  What  do<»s  that  amount  to^ 

(ten.  Rooerh.  I  can  not  tell  without  investigating  it.  That  i-  in 
a  separate  appropriaticm  for  the  Military  Academy. 
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MEALS  FOR  RECRUITING  PARTIES. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  much  are  you  asking  for  the  item  of  meals 
for  recruiting  parties  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  We  are  asking  for  $887,650,  based  upon  a  strength 
of  175,000  men,  or  $1,643,798,  with  a  strength  of  280,000  men. 

Mr.  Anthony.  As  against  an  expenditure  of  how  much  in  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year? 

Col.  Hannay.  We  were  apportioned  $605,523,  but  this  is  another 
item  in  which  there  will  be  a  deficiency. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Of  how  much  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  I  can  not  give  you  that  in  detail  at  present. 

Mr.  Anthony.  It  will  probably  be  much  easier  to  secure  enlisted 
men  this  year,  or  in  the  next  fiscal  year,  than  it  has  been. 

Col.  Hannay.  Of  course,  that  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  Army  as 
fixed  by  Congress.  There  has  been  a  tremendous  increase  in  appli- 
cations, and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  that  will  grow  next  year. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  agree  with  the  chairman.  Of  course,  it  is  purely  a 
matter  of  opinion,  but  I  think  that  the  general  conditions  through- 
out the  country  will  make  service  in  the  Army  rather  more  attractive 
in  the  next  fiscal  year  than  it  has  been  for  some  time  in  the  past. 

MEALS  FOR  APPLICANTS  FOR  ENLISTMENT. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  much  are  you  asking  under  the  item  of  "  Meals 
for  applicants  for  enlistment "  ?  * 

Col.  Hannay.  $591,766,  based  upon  a  strength  of  175,000  men. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  much  was  expended  for  that  purpose  this 
year? 

Col.  Hannay.  We  were  apportioned  $442,260,  and  we  have  over- 
expended  that.    We  have  spent  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Does  that  mea,n  that  when  a  man  presents  himself 
for  enlistment  he  is  actually  subsisted  up  to  the  time  he  goes  into  the 
military  service  ?  You  feed  him  out  of  this  item  until  he  goes  into 
the  service,  do  you  not? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  do  you  feed  him;  do  you  pay  him  a  regular 
amount  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  That  is  done  by  a  contract  with  small  eating  houses 
in  the  vicinity. 

STORES  FOR  SALE  TO  OFFICERS  AND  TROOPS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  asking  how  much  under  the  head  ot 
"  Stores  for  sale  to  officers  "  ? 

(.'ol.  Hannay.  We  have  eliminated  the  item  of  "  Stores  for  sale  to 
officers." 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  about  the  item  of  "  Stores  for  sale  to  troops  "  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  We  have  eliminated  that,  also. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Why  have  you  eliminated  those  items? 

Col.  Hannay.  That  is  a  revolving  fund. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  these  stores  kept  at  the  commissaries? 

Col.  rlANNAY.  Yes,  sir.  We  use  this  fund  in  total  for  the  procuring 
of  .those  supplies,  and  the  same  money  is  made  available  again. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  So  you  have  a  revolving  fund? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  it  a  large  fund? 

Col.  Hannay.  It  is  quite  large. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Can  you  tell  us  how  much  it  amounts  to  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  It  amounted  to  approximately  $34,000,000  during: 
the  past  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  represents  the  total  transactions? 

Col.  Hannay.  The  total  sales. 

Mr.  SissoN.  ^\Tiat  is  the  amount  that  you  may  turn  over?  It  is 
not  $34,000,000,  is  it?  As  I  understand  it,  that  refers  to  the  total 
sales,  and  I  want  to  know  how  many  times  you  turn  that  fimd  over. 
In  other  words,  I  want  to  know  the  amount  of  capital  you  have 
invested. 

Col.  Hannay.  I  do  not  quite  understand  that. 

Mr.  Anthony.  There  have  been  amounts  appropriated  from  year 
to  year,  or  allotted  from  year  to  year,  for  this  purpose,  or  for  the 
purchase  of  these  goods,  which  you  have  subsequently  resold. 

Col.  Hannay.  Tlie  amount  appropriated  was  not  sufficient  to  han- 
dle the  dead  stock,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

Mr.  Anthony.  This  is  all  in  addition  to  the  stock  purchased 
under  other  items  in  the  appropriation  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  the  value  of  the  stores  you  now  have  on 
hand,  or  what  is  the  value  of  the  stores  you  have  on  hand  and  tlie 
cash  vou  have  on  hand  from  sales  made  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  We  have  no  cash  on  hand. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Does  the  money  derived  from  these  sales  go  into 
the  Treasury? 

Col.  Hannay.  It  is  transferred  throuffh  the  Treasury  to  the  credit 
of  the  appropriation.  For  instance,  while  we  are  asking  for  nothing 
here,  we  will  use  the  general  appropriation,  or  the  subappropriation. 
of  ''  Subsistence  of  the  Army  to  procure  sales  articles.  Then,  when 
the  money  is  transferred  by  the  Treasury  we  reimburse  the  appropri- 
ation with  the  monev  used.    Of  course,  it  comes  from  all  the  items. 

Mr,  SissoN.  You  nave  cash  on  hand,  in  the  cash  drawer,  and  <*«sh 
in  the  Treasury? 

Col.  Hannay.  There  is  none  in  the  cash  drawer  when  it  is  deiM>>- 
ited  in  the  Treasury.  It  is  deix)sited  in  the  Treasury  and  afterwanl- 
it  is  transferred  back  to  the  appropriation. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Suppose  at  the  end  of  a  dav's  sales,  or  at  the  end  <»f 
a  week,  you  make  a  certain  dei>osit  in  the  1* reasurj'.  You  then  ought 
to  have  cash  in  the  Treasurv  or  goo<ls  on  your  shelves  that  wouM 
represent  the  capital  that  is  invested. 

Gen.  Rogers.  I  think  possibly  that  you  do  not  understand  th«' 
system  of  those  sales.  In  those  sales  stores  they  may  sell  a  ratiiui 
article,  or  they  may  sell  some  s|>ecial  sales  article,  and  they  are  mK 
kept  together.*  For  instance,  an  officer  mav  want  to  buv  a  «4ide  of 
bacon,  or  he  may  want  to  buy  some  flour  ordered  for  soldiers,  and  hr 
will  pay  for  that  flour.  Now,  that  money  goes  into  the  general  ?«b 
sistence  fund,  and  it  is  not  kept  separate  at  all.  If  the  offit^r  Uiy^ 
some  ration  article,  that  money  goes  rijprht  into  the  funds,  and  ^^ 
buv  a  similar  amount  of  such  ration  articles  with  that  money. 

Mr.  SisaoK.  That  is,  vou  reimbur^  the  ration  funds? 
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Gen.  Boo£RS.  Yes,  sir;  we  do  not  keep  the  items  separate  at  all. 
An  oiEcer  may  buy  a  ration  article  or  he  may  buy  a  sale  article. 

Mr.  SissoN.  How  much  of  this  money  has  been  paid  by  the  soldiers 
'  for  ration  articles? 

Gen.  Rogers.  I  do  not  quite  get  that. 

Mr.  S188ON.  For  instance,  if  I  am  a  soldier  and  buy  a  ration  arti- 
cle, that  money  does  not  go  into  the  Treasury. 

Gen.  Sogers.  He  would  not  buy  his  ration,  but  that  would  be  is- 
sued to  him. 
Mir.  Sisflox.  But  it  would  deplete  the  stock  by  that  much  ? 
Gen.  EoGERs.  You  do  not  get  money  for  the  soldiers'  ration,  but 
that  is  issued  to  him. 

Mr.  S1.SSOX.  Now,  suppose  an  officer  buys  an  article  and  pays  for 
it  with  his  own  money,  does  that  money  go  into  the  Treasury  ? 

Gen.  EoGERs.  It  is  used  to  reimburse  the  amount  of  the  ^stock  that 
is  purchased.  In  other  words,  if  an  officer  buys  one  ration,  he  pays 
for  that  ration,  and  that  takes  a  ration  away  from  some  soldier,  but 
when  the  officer  pays  for  it  we  buy  another  ration,  and  we  are  ready 
to  issue  that  ration  to  a  soldier. 

Mr.  Anthont.  How  about  the  sales  items  that  you  speak  of  that 
are  not  included  in  the  ration  ? 
Genl  Sogers.  In  what  way  ? 

Mr.  Anthont.  How  is  the  transaction  handled  as  to  those  items 
in  connection  with  the  revolving  fund  ? 

Gen.  BoGERS.  For  instance,  if  there  were  some  item  like  tobacco, 
or  if  an  officer  bought  a  box  of  cigars,  he  would  pay  for  the  cigars, 
and  the  money  that  we  received  from  him  for  the  cigars  would  go 
into  the  subsistence  fund  and  would  go  to  the  Treasury.  Then  it 
would  come  back  and- be  placed  to  our  credit  again,  and  we  could  buy 
another  box  of  cigars  for  another  officer. 

Mr.  Anthont.  Then,  you  have  for  the  financing  of  these  stores 
your  current  subsistence  appropriations? 

Gen.  BooERS.  And  in  addition  the  original  appropriation  made  for 
that  store. 
Mr.  Anthont.  How  much  does  that  revolving  fund  amount  to  ? 
Gen.  BoGERS.  I  can  not  tell  you  without  looking  it  up. 
Mr.  S188ON.  This  is  somethmg  that  Congress  is  apparently  losing 
.sight  of  entirely.     We  lose  sight  of  the  real  amount  of  money  in- 
volved in  these  transactions.     It  appears  that  there  is  a  business 
^oing  on  through  the  Treasury  Department  and  that  Congress  has 
lost  sight  of  it  entirely.     It  is  something  like  a  fixed  appropriation, 
except  as  in  the  case  of  one  fixed  appropriation,  the  law  definitely 
fixes  a  charge  against  the  Treasury  to  pay  interest  upon  bonds,  etc. 
That  is  a  matter  that  we  can  keep  up  with  in  a  way,  but  here  is  an 
amount  of  money  on  which  we  have  no  check. 

Gen.  Lord.  The  Quartermaster  General  in  this  estimate  is  not  ask- 
ing for  any  additional  appropriation. 

Air.  S18SON.  But  there  was  a  fund  that  was  appropriated,  the 
amount  of  which  we  are  not  now  able  to  ascertain.  They  are  not 
asking  for  any  additional  money  for  that  fund,  which  is  a  revolving 
fund,  and,  as  I  understand  it,  they  think  that  it  has  revolved  suffi- 
ciently to  keep  ffoing. 

Gen.  Lord.  My  recollection  is  that  the  amount  estimated  last  year 
was  compartively  small. 
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Col.  Hannat.  $180,000  was  appropriated  last  year. 

Mr.  SissoN.  How  much  was  appropriated  prior  to  that  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  We  had  on  hand  not  in  excess  of  $2()0,(KK). 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  had  some  money  appropriated  prior  to  that,  did  * 
you  not,  or  how  long  has  this  been  going  on  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  As  long  as  I  can  remember. 

Mr.  SissoN.,  I  thought  your  appropriation  was  $34,0(K),0(K). 

Col.  Hannay.  The  sales  amounted  to  $34,000,000. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Out  of  that  fund  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  Out  of  the  subsistence  fund.  We  have  not  created 
a  fund  that  makes  available  to  us  any  money  in  excess  of  the  amount 
of  the  appropriation. 

Mr.  bissoN.  Sup))ose  Conpress  asked  that  that  fund  he  traus- 
ferred  to  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts,  how  much  money 
could  we  have  so  transferred  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  If  they  took  $34,000,000,  we  would  have  to  come 
back  for  a  deficiency  of  $34,000,000. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Not  so  far  as  the  revolving  fund  is  concerned,  because, 
as  I  understand  it,  you  would  have  to  replace  your  articles  taken 
away  from  the  soldiers,  or  replace  the  articles  tnat  have  been  pur- 
chased by  the  officers. 

Gen.  !ftoGERS.  The  original  necessity  for  this  fund  was  this :  Orijri- 
nally,  we  were  only  allowed  the  general  subsistence  aDpropriation. 
and  out  of  that  we  had  to  finance  these  exti'a  articles.  For  mstan<*e. 
an  officer  wanted  to  buy  cigars  or  things  that  were  not  ration  article^, 
and  we  had  to  take  this  ordinary  appropriation  and  purchase  them. 
Of  course,  that  depleted  our  regular  appropriation,  but  when  you 
gave  us  a  certain  amount  of  money  to  buy  these  sales  articles,  as  di>- 
tinguished  from  ration  arJtides.  we  were  allowed  to  accumulate  a 
certain  stock  of  those  things.  That  money  is  turned  over  and  ovit. 
Those  sales  articles  are  distinguished  from  the  ration  articles  that 
we  sell  to  them.  We  sell  ration  articles  to  the  officers  and  also  saU'> 
articles. 

Mr.  SissoN.  (ten.  Lord,  you  generally  carry  all  these  things  v. 
your  mind,  and  I  wish  you  wouhl  explain  to  me  what  that  fund  i.^. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  happened  to  the  $1H(MHMW 

(ien.  Ix)Ri).  If  $180,000  was  appropriateil  last  year,  it  was  uscti  for 
the  purchase  of  $180,000  worth  of  supplies  for  sale  to  officei-^  undt*i 
the  act  of  July  :^8,  18()6,  which  provicles  for  such  sales.  If  that  >\*'r. 
done,  there  would  1h»  a  financial  operati<m  involved  which  wouM.  \i 
limited  to  that  immediate  transaction,  proviile  for  the  purchax*  •*\ 
$180,000  woith  of  supplies  for  sale  to  officers.  Xo\>,  when  llut 
$18().(KH)  was  paid  back  to  "Subsistence  of  the  Army,"  to  obviate  it- 
becoming  a  constant  revolving  fimd,  the  $1S(MHM>  would  l)e  returnt  . 
to  the  Treasury  as  "  Mi>cellaneous  ivceipts.*'  During  the  war,  ii- 
amount  in  the  fund  has  l>een  practically  negligible.  lHH*aus4>  ilifr» 
were  thousands  of  officers  staticmed  at  places  wheiv  they  wen»  !•••! 
able  to  buy  the  things  that  they  netuled  for  themMdv«*s  and  tin*:- 
families.  This  privilege  has  very  pn>|)eily  lHH»n  extentled*  and  tb*- 
amount  appropriated  last  year,  which  I  do  not  rei^all,  was  n^a!'** 
negligible,  liecause  iiuring  the  demobilization  |)eri(Kl  then*  must  h<i\> 
been  sold,  as  has  U^en  statetl,  something  like  $:14,(HNMNM|  worth  •*: 
supplies. 
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Mr.  Sissox.  Xow,  you  are  getting  the  two  funds  confused  again 
in  my  mind.  I  can  understand  clearly  the  procedure  for  pur- 
chasing articles  that  were  paid  for  out  of  the  soldiers'  ration  money. 
That  has  been  explained,  but  I  get  confused  the  moment  vou  begin 
to  mix  that  part  of  it  with  the  $180,000  fund. 

Gen.  Lord.  The  difference  between  the  $180,000  and  the  $34,0()0,(X)0, 
which  was  taken  from  regular  subsistence 

Mr.  SissoN  (interposing).  When  you  drop  that  item  out  of  this 
appropriation  bill  this  year  does  that  $180,000  go  into  the  Treasury 
to  the  credit  of  miscellaneous  receipts  ? 

Mr.  Anthony.  Right  there,  has  that  money  gone  back  to  the  credit 
of  subsistence  and  been  used  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  supplies 
for  the  subsistence  of  the  Army  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  It  has,  but  it  is  not  enough,  because  they  have  a  short- 
age under  subsistence ;  they  have  expended  that  and  obligated  more. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Then  you  got  $180,000  more  for  general  subsistence 
than  was  actually  appropriated  as  such  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  The  reason  it  has  been  omitted,  as  I  understand,  is 
because  it  is  understood  that  Congress,  very  properly,  is  opposed 
to  the  continuance  of  revolving  funds,  so  that  in  the  estimate  for 
1922  the  Quartermaster  General  is  asking  for  no  appropriation  for 
this  purpose. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  have  always  been  opposed  to  revolving  fimds  be- 
cause of  the  difficulty  we  have  in  understanding  each  other  when  the 
time  comes. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Suppose  an  Army  officer  purchased  some  goods  that  he 
can  not  sell  and  those  goods  are  on  the  shelf,  those  goods  •having 
been  purchased  in  good  faith  with  money  borrowed  from  the  sub- 
sistence funds  of  the  Army — whose  loss  i&  that  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  The  procedure  that  governs  is  that  in  purchasing 
sales  articles  exclusively  for  officers  they  supply  the  officer  with  the 
special  things  desired  and  approved  by  the  Inspector  General  of  the 
Army. 

Mr.  Slemp.  What  about  the  articles  not  so  purchased  ? 

Col.  Hannat.  They  are  articles  for  general  issue. 

Mr.  Slemp.  But  suppose  you  buy  shoes  or  buy  something  else, 
whatever  it  is,  toilet  articles  or  anything  else,  for  which  you  do  not 
have  a  sale,  as  is  the  case  with  merchants  every  day. 

Col.  Hannay.  The  loss  would  be  sustained  by  the  Government. 
The  procedure  is  followed  of  having  articles  in  stock  that  are  re- 
quired for  general  use. 

Mr.  Slemp.  But  suppose  they  make  a  slip  and  find  a  lot  of  goods 
on  the  shelf  that  they  can  not  dispose  of. 

Col.  Hannay.  That  is  a  loss. 

Mr.  Slemp.  WTio  loses — the  Government  or  the  officer  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  The  Government  loses. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Then  this  sales  purchaser  is  not  an  agent  of  the  men 
or  of  the  officei's  whose  money  he  is  using,  but  an  agent  of  the  Gov- 
ernment? '^ 

Col.  Hannay.  They  are  purchased  undfer  a  provision  of  law  that 
provides  for  this  procedure,  and  it  is  like  anything  else,  if  a  purchas- 
ing officer  procures  articles  unsuited  for  the  service  the  Government 
stands  the  loss? 
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Mr.  Slemp.  Suppose  you  had  an  inventory  made  of  all  the  poods 
on  the  shelves  of  the  various  sales  stores  and  found  a  lot  of  those  ob- 
solete and  useless  and  could  not  be  sold,  then  that  would  represent 
a  loss  to  the  (Tovemment? 

Col.  Hannat.  You  are  referring  to  what  class  of  articles? 

Mr.  Slemp.  Subsistence  articles. 

Gen.  Rogers.  May  I  answer  that  question  ?  There  was  a  special  law 
passed  that  directed  the  Quartermaster  Corps  to  carry  in  stock  all 
articles  of  equipment  and  necessary  supplies  for  officers ;  so  we  are  re- 
quired to  carry  these  articles  in  stock  and  in  case  the  regulations 
should  change,  for  instance,  using  boots  as  an  illustration — in  case 
the  Secretary  of  War  should  direct  that  the  style  of  officers'  boots 
should  change  and  we  had  a  stock  on  hand,  of  course,  we  would  have 
to  sell  the  old  boot  as  best  we  could  and  get  the  new  kind. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Out  of  what  fund  would  the  loss  come? 

(xen.  Rogers.  It  would  depend  on  what  it  was;  it  would  come  out 
of  clothing  and  equipage  on  the  boot  question.  Does  that  answer 
your  question? 

Mr.  SiJSMP.  In  other  words,  the  officer  buying  a  new  pair  of  boots 
would  also  be  paying  for  the  loss  on  the  other  boots  that  had  been 
ordered  for  him? 

(xen.  R(mi':Rs.  No,  sir.  We  are  directed  by  Congress  to  carry  in 
stock  all  equipment  for  an  officer,  and  if  the  equipment  changes  the 
Government  loses  on  account  of  the  change. 

Mr.  Slemp.  But  my  question  is  this:  Would  you  add  the  loss  to 
the  price  of  the  new  boot? 

Gen.  •Rogers.  No,  sir.  Under  another  law  we  are  required  to  sell 
the  boot  to  the  officer  at  cost  price. 

Gen.  Lord.  Tender  the  original  law  which  I  quoted — the  act  of 
July  28,  1866 — the  Inspector  General  was  to  determine  what  articles 
should  be  kept  for  sale  to  officers. 

Mr.  Sissox.  Whose  business  is  it  to  check  up  this  whole  matter  of 
losses  which  may  occur  in  the  operation  of  these  various  stores? 

Gen.  Lord.  It  is  the  Inspector  (Jeneral's  duty  to  inspect  the  o|>era- 
tions  of  Army  sales  stores,  and  operations  of  that  description. 

Mr.  SiRsox.  It  might  be  interesting  to  ascertain  how,  during  the 
last  few  years,  these  stores  have  been  run  and  find  out  how  much 
monev  has  actuallv  been  lost  bv  virtue  of  the  occurrences  about  whirlj 

•  »  * 

the  general  speaks. 

Gen.  RiWERs.  We  have  only  l)een  allowed  to  keep  these  supplies 
during  the  war :  you  enacted  a  law  which  authorized  us  to  keep  the^* 
supplies  for  officers. 

Mr.  Slsson.  I  recollect  very  well  when  we  did  it.  You  have  men- 
tionetl  boots,  and  I  rememl)er  that  the  boots  were  lieing  sold  at  ^uch 
enormous  prices  that  they  startle<l  me,  and  that  action  was  taken  hy 
Congress  m  order  to  protect  the  officers  against  such  extortionate 
prices.  However,  I  presume  that  this  having  been  dropped  out,  it 
means  that  that  side  of  the  business  is  croing  to  cease. 

(ien.  Rogers.  I  do  not  think  there  will  be  much  loss.  You  «*•  we 
do  not  carry  a  stock  of  supplies  in  the  same  way  that  a  merchant 
does:  we  do  not  cater  to  a  particular  trade  at  alK  but  simply  carry 
in  stock  the  essentials. 
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Mr.  SissoN.  That  may  be  true,  but  even  with  the  very  best  business 
judgment'  there  is  going  to  be  quite  a  considerable  loss  owing  to  the 
amount  of  stock  you  have,  and  that  is  unavoidable. 

Gen.  BooERS.  I  do  not  think  there  is  very  much  loss. 

Mr.  Anthony.  These  store  operations  have  no  relation  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  post  exchanges,  have  they? 

Gen.  BoGERS.  No,  sir. 

Col.  Hannay.  The  same  extortion,  I  think,  exists  at  all  times  in  re- 
gard to  uniform  articles  that  existed  during  the  war.  An  officer  al- 
ways has  to  pay  a  tremendously  higher  percentage  for  his  uniform 
and  uniform  articles  than  a  civilian  does  for  his  clothing. 

Gen.  BoGERS.  You  see,  we  are  manufacturing  uniforms  in  quite  a 
number  of  our  establishments  all  over  the  world,  and  it  is  a  saving, 
especially  to  these  new  officers  who  are  just  getting  into  the  service; 
it  helps  them  out  a  great  deal  in  buying  their  uniforms  at  reduced 
prices. 

Mr.  SissoN.  If  we  were  sure  that  the  Government  was  running  all 
of  the  institutions  so  that  it  could  be  absolutely  repaid  it  would  be  a 
perfectly  proper  business. 

(jen.  KoGERs.  I  would  like  to  have  the  committee  investigate  the 
running  of  these  establishments. 

Mr.  SissoN.  This  is  one  line  of  business  that  is  not  checked  up 
properly.  We  have  arranged  matters,  since  we  have  had  Gen.  XjotA, 
so  that  we  can  check  up  a  great  many  things,  but  this  has  no  check 
at  all,  and  we  sit  here  helpless. 

Col.  IBiNNAY.  The  Inspector  General's  Department  constantly 
checks  up  this  business. 

Mr.  SissoN.  He  makes  no  report,  however,  to  Congress  as  to  its 
conditioij.  It  is  the  same  thing.  Gen.  Lord,  that  Mr.  Sherley  was 
always  complaining  about,  that  never  occurs  under  the  English  sys- 
tem, because  they  not  only  appropriate  money  and  have  regulations 
to  prevent  embezzlements,  but  they  also  have  a  system  whereby  they 
follow  up  those  things,  a  system  of  accounting. 

Mr.  (jRAMTON.  The  other  day  I  noticed  some  complaint  in  the 
London  Times  in  regard  to  a  large  number  of  sums  that  had  dis- 
appeared and  which  thev  were  trying  to  find.  Those  funds  had 
jrotten  away  even  under  their  system. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Yes;  even  under  their  system  they  can  not  get  it 
straight,  and  in  the  case  you  speak  about  there  perhaps  has  been  some 
embezzlement. 

Mr.  Cramton.  It  was  a  case  of  the  misuse  of  funds  in  the  Mesopo 
tamia  campaign. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  not  have  a  check  upon  all  of  the  operations 
of  vour  department? 

(jen.  BoGERS.  An  absolute  check ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  So  if  you  buy  a  certain  number  of  pairs  of  boots 
that  go  into  stores  located  at  certain  places  for  sale  to  officers  yon 
know  how  many  sales  have  been  made,  how  much  stock  is  on  hand^ 
and  how  much  money  comes  back  ? 

Gen.  BoGERS.  There  has  to  be  an  absolute  accounting  as  far  as  that 
?oes.    The  question  that  Mr.  Sisson  has  raised  would  require  consid 
erable  bookkeeping  in  order  to  separate  the  sales  articles  from  the 
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ration  articles,  and  it  is  a  question  in  my  mind  whether  it  would  pay 
the  Government  to  furnish  the  employees  to  do  that.  You  take  these 
large  firms  in  commercial  life;  they  figure  on  whether  it  would  not 
pay  to  stand  a  small  loss  on  certain  things  than  to  spend  too  much 
on  accounting. 

Mr.  SissoN.  And,  of  course,  you  must  increase  your  profit  in 
private  business  to  cover  your  losses,  but  we  are  not  doing  that  here. 

Gen.  BoGERS.  A  certain  amount  of  it,  yes;  but  take  the  question  of 
these  sales  articles;  you  see,  we  put  them  on  the  shelves  alongside  of 
the  ration  articles,  and  to  try  to  run  an  establishment  of  this  kind 

Mr.  SissoN  (interposing).  That  is  not  what  I  am  complaining: 
about. 

Gen.  Rogers  (continuing).  And  keep  the  ration  articles  separate 
from  the  sales  articles  would  be  an  endless  job. 

Mr.  S1S8ON.  I  have  no  doubt  you  have  a  complete  system  of  check- 
ing in  your  department,  but  the  thought  I  have  in  mind  is  that  the 
appropriating  end  of  it,  the  appropriating  body  of  men  that  take- 
the  money  out  of  the  Treasury,  to  wit,  the  Congress,  has  no  way  t>f 
determining  how  that  money  has  been  expended,  because  the  Treasury 
Department  makes  no  report  to  us  of  these  expenditures.  It  is  ju>t 
a  question  as  to  whether  or  not  there  has  been  a  deficit  which  wouM 
amount  to  an  absolute  embezzlement,  which  would  bring  it  to  our 
attention,  after  investigation  bv  the  legal  branch  of  the  (rovernment. 
Prosecutions  would  actuallv  be  instituted  before  the  attention  <»f 
Congress  would  be  called  to  it,  and  that  would  appear  in  the  news- 
papers and  not  appear  through  any  report  to  us.  * 

Gen.  I^rd,  if  you  can  I  wish  you  would  make  a  statement  to  ww 
privately,  so  that  I  can  get  straight  in  my  mind  what  becomes  of  thf 
$18(),00().  If  you  can  make  such  a  statement  I  will  \ye  very  glad  i<» 
have  it. 

Gen.  Lord.  I  think  the  $1H(),()()()  has  bet^n  expended  for  rations  foi 
troops  long  before  this,  and  many  times  over. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  you  are  asking  for  a  deficiency  on  top  of  that  f 

Col.  Haxnay.  Yes;  it  has  l>een  expended  for  raticms  for  trcKJp-.  -' 
that  it  has  not  l>een  expended  for  sales  articles. 

MEALS  TO  COMPETITORS  AT  NATIONAL  RIFLE  M.VTCHES. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Have  you  an  item  in  this  year's  estimates  for  nuviN 
for  conipetitors  at  naticmal  rifle  matches? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  much  are  you  asking? 

Col.  Hannay.  We  are  asking  $12.(K)()  for  4()()  men  for  70  days. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  was  expended  this  past  vear< 

Col.  Hannay.  I  can  not  give  you  that  in  <letai(,  l>ecause  that  is  e>t: 
mated  in  the  Adjutant  (leneraKs  Office. 

Mr.  Anthony.  This  has  nothing  to  do  witli  the  civilitin  rirt»* 
practice  i 

Col.  Hannay.  No,  sir:  that  is  a  separate  item. 

Mr.  Anthony.  It  is  for  the  subsistence  of  Army  teams? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  yon  intend  to  have  these  matches  this  yearf 

Col.  Hannay.  We  are  informe<l  by  The  Adjutant  (lenemf  that  ^t 
will  have  them ;  yes. 
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Mr,  Cramton.  Are  they  on  the  same  basis  as  other  meals? 

Col.  Hannay.  No  ;  they  are  $1.68. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Per  day? 

Col.  Hanxay.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cramton.  But  the  bill  carries  a  limitation  of  $1.50. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  where  they  are  commuted. 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes. 

COMMUTATIONS  OF  RATIONS  FOR  UNITED  STATES  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

CADETS. 

^Ir.  Anthony.  For  commutation  of  rations  for  cadets  at  the 
United  States  Military  Academy  how  much  are  you  asking  in  this 
bill? 

Col.  Hannay.  We  are  asking  $512,460  for  1,300  cadets. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  the  number  they  now  have  at  the  academy? 

Col.  Hannay.  It  is  the  number  they  will  have  next  year. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  have  they  now? 

Col.  Hannay.  One  thousand  and  six. 

Mr.  Cramton.  I  would  like  to  have  my  mind  made  clear  in  regard 
to  the  item  of  meals  for  competitors  at  national  rifle  match.  I  under- 
stood that  the  estimate  is  based  on  a  figure  of  $1.68  per  day. 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramton.  The  proviso  which  disturbs  me  is : 

T!iat  no  competitor  shall  be  entitleil  to  comnuitatlon  of  rations  in  excess  of 
^1.50  per  day,  and  when  meals  are  fumiHhed  no  greater  expense  than  that  sum 
l>er  man  per  day  for  the  period  the  contest  Is  In  progress  shall  be  Incurred. 

^\^lat  does  the  $1.68  per  day  refer  to  and  does  this  proviso  interfere 
with  it? 

Col.  Hannay.  We  would  be  limited  hy  the  proviso. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Was  this  proviso  carried  last  year? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Your  estimate,  then,  is  for  more  than  the  proviso? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir.    This  is  figured  on  the  basis  of  four  rations. 

Mr.  Cramton.  And  does  not  take  the  proviso  into  consideration? 

Col.  Hannay.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Wnat  effect  would  the  proviso  have  on  your  esti- 
mate ? 

Col.  Hannay.  We  are  limited  to  the  proviso,  of  course. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  could  not  spend  the  money,  then? 

Col.  Hannay.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  could  not  spend  over  $1.50?' 

Col-  Hannay.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  view  of  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  things, 
could  not  the  proviso  stand  the  same  as  it  is  in  the  bill  ? 

Col-  Hannay.  I  believe  it  could. 

Gen.  Rogers.  I  think  it  would  simplify  the  thing  if  you  would  cut 
off  the  18  cents. 

Col.  Hannay.  It  was  on  the  basis  of  the  Army  regulations  as  to 
what  is  prescribed. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  say  that  for  the  commutation  of  rations  for 
<*adets  at  the  United  States  Military  Academy  you  have  figured  on 
l.:^00  cadets  and  $1.08  per  day  per  man. 
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Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  So  that  is  an  arbitrary  figure? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  If  we  reduced  that  to  $1  the  amount  could  be  pro- 
portionately reduced? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramton.  I  thought  your  suggestion  was  84  cents. 

Col.  Hannay.  That  was  oefore  the  Quartermaster  (Jeneral  read 
into  the  record  the  statement  of  cost  that  is  entailed  on  the  cadet> 
for  personnel,  approximately  90  employees  that  these  cadets  have  t<» 
pay,  so  it  would  appear  it  would  be  somewhat  of  a  hardship  on  them 
to  do  that. 

Mr.  Cramton.  But  they  have  always  had  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  was  considered  a  year  or  two  ago  and  I  think 
that  the  members  of  the  Military  Committee  felt  that  the  cadets 
ought  not  to  pay  that — is  not  that  correct  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  I  do  not  know. 

Gen.  Rogers.  The  last  time  I  was  at  West  Point,  a  couple  «»f 
years  ago,  there  was  considerable  complaint  on  account  of  the  mess, 
and  that  they  did  not  have  money  enough  to  run  it  on  account  oi 
this  increased  cost.  So  I  think  the  least  that  the  amount  could  l>e 
cut  down  would  be  from  $1.08  to  $1,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they 
have  to  pay  these  employees. 

COMMUTATION  IN  LIKU  OF  RATIONS  TO  ENLISTED  MKN  ON   fTRLOUGlI. 

^Ir.  Anthony.  Do  you  subsist  men  on  furlough  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  the  full  period  of  the  furlough? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  much  are  vou  estimating  that  will  cost  ynu  f 

Col.  Hannay.  They  get  the  value  of  one  ration  and  we  are\»>ii- 
mating  that  it  will  cost,  with  an  Army  at  the  strength  of  175,00<)  nieiu 
$530,222. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  all  commuted  to  them,  is  it? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  will  revise  that  item  when  you  make  yo«'r 
additional  estimate  for  150,000  men  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

COMMrTTATION   OF  RATIONS  FOR  MEN  TRA\T.LINO. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Commutation  of  rations  for  men  traveling.  H«»w 
much  are  you  askiM  for  that? 

Col.  Hannay.  T\  e  are  asking  for  $3,580,559. 

Mr.  Anthony.  On  an  army  of  what  size? 

Col.  Hannay.  That  is  on  an  armv  of  175,000. 

Mr.  Anthony.  They  are  men  wno  are  traveling  under  onler-.  I 
suppose? 

(  ol.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  vou  commute  that  to  a  money  basis  and  pern. " 
organizations  to  subsist  themselves,  or  do  they  draw  the  ration-  •. 
kind? 
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CoL  Hannay.  Probably  I  can  better  explain  that  by  reading  this : 

It  is  estimated  that  tbere  will  be  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  the  Army  stationed 
at  places  where  rations  can  not  be  economically  issued,  but  will  draw  commu- 
tation of  rations  at  the  rate  of  $1.26  per  man.  Based  on  previous  experience, 
it  is  estimated  that  the  number  of  enlisted  men  and  sick  and  insane  traveling 
under  orders  will  be  3,3S2  men ;  of  this  number  1,382  men  will  require  commu- 
tation at  the  rate  of  $1.68  per  day  and  2,000  men  at  the  rate  of  $3.18  per  day. 

Mr.ANTHONY.  Those  rates  are  for  sick  and  insane  men? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Of  course,  it  requires  a  greater  amount  to  take  care 
of  them  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  much  do  you  allow  an  enlisted  man  traveling 
under  orders? 

Col.  Hannay.  For  72  hours  or  less — when  drawing  neither  quar- 
ters nor  subsistence — he  draws  four  rations  plus  $1.50;  for  more 
than  72  hours,  but  less  than  30  days,  four  rations  plus  50  cents ;  36 
days  or  more,  three  rations  plus  50  cents. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  your  method  when  you  are  moving  troops 
in  numbers,  say  a  regimental  organization,  from  one  post  to  an- 
other? Do  you  commute  to  them  or  do  you  actually  subsist  them 
en  route  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  They  used  to  be  issued  what  is  called  a  travel  ration. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  that  more  than  a  ration  on  station  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  They  get  a  garrison  ration  now  with  the  kitchen 
cars. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Years  ago,  in  the  days  of  the  old  Army,  when 
numbers  were  moved  from  place  to  place,  they  would  invariably  be 
subsisted  within  their  own  organization;  they  would  have  their 
kitchen  car  or  make  coffee  in  a  baggage  car,  as  I  have  often  seen  done, 
but  in  recent  years  you  do  not  see  much  of  that.  Is  it  a  fact  that  now 
you  are  going  to  greater  expense  in  subsisting  men  on  travel  than 
formerly  ? 

Gen.  KoGERS.  They  do  that  on  moving  large  bodies  of  troops  now 
the  same  as  they  did  before. 

Mr.  Anthony.  So  you  can  subsist  them  when  traveling  in  large 
bodies  at  practically  the  same  cost  as  when  on  post  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  Just  the  same. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  it  is  for  small  bodies  where  you  give  a  cash 
allowance  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  find  that  cheaper  than  having  them  carry 
their  rations? 

Col.  Hannay.  There  are  no  facilities  for  them ;  when  a  man  has  to 
travel  for  several  days  on  a  train  you  can  not  expect  him  to  eat  cold 
food  and  have  no  coffee. 

Mr.  Anthony.  So  that  these  figures  are  worked  out  on  the  basis  of 
past  experience? 

Col.  Hannay  Yes,  sir;  and  the  allowance  is  governed  by  regula- 
tions. 

SUBSISTENCE  TO  FEMALE  NURSES  DETACHED. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Have  you  an  item  for  the  subsistence  of  female 
nurses  detached? 
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Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  are  you  asking  for  that? 

Col.  Hannay.  $42,540 ;  46  nurses  for  365  days. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  a  detached  nurse  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  Detached  from  her  proper  station. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Does  that  mean  while  she  is  traveling  or  is  she  on 
duty  at  some  place  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  The  Surgeon  General's  office  estimates  46  female 
nurses  on  detached  duty,  and  entitled  to  commutation ;  those  who  are 
awa^  from  their  proper  station,  not  necessarily  traveling,  but  at  a 
station  where  they  can  not  draw  rations,  are  given  this  allowance. 

SUBSISTENCE  TO  MEN  SICK  IN  HOSPITALS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  much  does  your  item  for  men  sick  in  hosptials 
amount  to  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  $1,761,097. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  based  on  an  Army  of  what  size  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  That  is  on  an  Army  of  lt5,000. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  much  was  used  for  that  purpose  during  the 
present  year? 

Col.  Hannay.  There  was  apportioned  $1,777,116.    . 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  asking  for  practically  the  same  amount? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes. 

NUMBER  OF  MEN  IN  HOSPrPAU. 

Mr.  Slemp.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  number  of  men  in  hospitals  is 
very  much  reduced. 

Col.  Hannay.  That  estimate  of  the  number  of  patients  was  made 
by  the  Surgeon  General  and  we  have  taken  his  figures. 

Mr.  Slemp.  He  made  that  estimate  in  October,  did  he  not? 

Col.  Hannay.  The  latter  part  of  September. 

Mr.  Slemp.  As  I  understand  it^  he  stated  the  other  day  that  their 
were  8;20()  men.    Did  he  mean  officers  and  men  all  together! 

(len.  Lord.  He  said  patients. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Patients  in  the  hospitals. 

Col.  Hannay.  But  they  were  patients  in  the  general  hospitals. 

Mr.  Slemp.  While  these  are  the  pjost  hospitals? 

Col.  Hannay.  Everything:  yes,  sir;  all  the  post  hospitals. 

Mr.  Anthony.  They  get  an  increased  allowance  in  the  hospitals,  do 
thev  not  i 

Ool.  Hannay.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  the  allowance  for  subsistence  in  the  hos- 
pitals^ 

Col.  Hannay.  Twice  the  amount,  and  an  additional  amount  for 
tuWnMilosis  patients. 

Mr.  Si^MP.  Does  this  have  to  do  with  the  War  Risk  and  PuMi*- 
Health  hospitals? 

Col.  Hannay.  No. 

Mr.  Slkmp.  How  many  men  did  you  have  in  the  hospitals  as  of  the 
1st  of  January,  19*21  ?     * 

Col.  Hannay.  I  will  have  that  put  in  the  record.  Number  of  ro«i 
in  hospitals  December  24, 1920,  was  7,632.    We  make  our  estimate  mi 
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the  number  the  Surgeon  General  estimates  will  be  in  the  hospitals. 
He  estimates  that  there  will  be  1,423  men  for  365  days  at  $0.84  and 
that  there  will  be  9,785  men  for  365  days  at  $0.59. 

You  see,  tuberculosis  patients  get  eggs  and  milk. 

Mr.  SissoN.  What  size  Army  are  you  figuring  on? 

Col.  Hannay.  One  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  Surgeon  General  was  probably  figuring  on 
250,000,  was  he  not  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  The  figures  for  175,000  contemplate  985  men  who 
will  receive  commutation  of  rations  at  actual  cost  of  rations  plus 
100  per  cent — they  are  the  tuberculosis  patients — and  6,797  men  in 
nontuberculosis  hospitals  who  will  receive  commutation  of  rations 
at  actual  cost  of  rations  plus  40,  30,  or  25  per  cent,  according  to  the 
capacity  of  hospital. 

Mr.  SissoN.  The  figures  you  gave  were  based  on  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral's figures  for  twelve  hundred  and  some  odd  men  ? 

,Col.  Hannay.  No,  sir;  they  were  based  on  these  figures. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  had  better  look  at  the  record.  I  think  you  used 
the  figures  "  twelve  hundred  and  some  odd." 

Col.  Hannay.  If  I  put  that  in  the  record  in  that  shape  I  was  giving 
the  figures  for  280,000,  the  first  figures  I  read. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  had  better  make  the  correction  in  the  record,  be- 
cause if  you  do  not  it  will  cause  confusion.  I  am  sure  the  number  you 
gave  in  the  record  was  based  on  the  280,000  men. 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir ;  except  the  last  figures  which  I  gave ;  they 
are  for  175,000.  For  an  Army  of  175,000,  it  is  estimated  that  985  will 
be  sick  in  tuberculosis  hospitals  and  6,797  in  nontuberculosis  hospitals. 

Mr.  Slemp.  You  figured  your  original  amount  of  money  without 
deducting  the  sick  number,  or  when  you  made  your  estimates  on 
175,000  men  originally  you  did  not  make  any  reduction  on  account 
of  the  estimate  of  the  number  that  would  be  sick  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir ;  we  deducted  that. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Then  there  is  no  duplication  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  No,  sir. 

SUBSISTENCE   TO    APPLICANTS    FOR    ENLISTMENT    WHILE    TRAVELING. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Here  is  a  small  item  for  applicants  for  enlistment 
traveling.    How  much  are  you  asking  for  that  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  $72,057. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Last  year  you  only  estimated  $2,250  for  that  pur- 
pose? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir.  The  office  of  The  Adjutant  General  states 
that  it  is  contemplated  that  there  will  be  96,000  men  who  will  require 
one  meal  at  75  cents  each. 

Mr.  Anthony.  If  a  man  writes  in  and  wants  to  apply  for  enlist- 
ment you  forward  him  money  to  come  to  the  recruiting  station  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  He  is  given  the  expense  of  his  travel  and  sub- 
sistence? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Even  if  he  is  rejected? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  S188ON.  Suppose  he  comes  in,  is  examined  and  accepted,  and 
then  decides  that  he  will  not  enlist ;  what  do  you  do  then  ? 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  charge  that  up  to  profit  and  loss,  do  you  not  ? 

Capt.  Chappell.  There  is  a  decision  handed  down  by  a  court  in 
Illinois  that  he  can  be  prosecuted  for  fraud. 

Mr.  SissoN.  A  man  might  change  his  mind.  He  might  come  in 
with  the  intention  of  entering  the  service,  but  after  being  examined 
he  might  change  his  mind  honestly. 

Capt.  Chappell.  If  he  promises  to  enlist  and  does  not  keep  his 
promise,  I  think  he  can  be  prosecuted  in  the  courts. 

Mr.  AxTHONY.  If,  as  is  probable,  the  Army  is  reduced  under  the 
present  number,  w^hich  would  mean  a  reduction  in  the  estimates  of 
The  Adjutant  General  as  to  the  number  to  be  recruited,  this  item 
could  be  very  materially  reduced,  could  it  not? 

Col.  Hannay.  It  is  on  the  basis  of  175,000  men. 

Mr.  Cramton.  It  is  estimated  upon  the  basis  of  96,000  enlistments  I 

Mr.  Anthony.  We  estimated  that  96,000  would  apply. 

Mr.  Cramton.  On  the  basis  of  a  total  Army  strength  of  175,001)  ? 

Col.  HawNnay.  The  Adjutant  General's  office  estimate  was  that 
200,000  would  enlist,  but  we  cut  it  to  96,000  on  the  basis  of  175,0(K) 
men  in  the  Army. 

Mr.  Slemp.  \  ou  have  an  Army  of  220,000  men,  with  60  per  ct»nt 
enlisted  for  a  term  of  three  years,  and,  therefore,  you  haVe  130,(X)0 
already  running  over  the  coming  year.  I  suppose  that  a  certain 
percentage  of  the  1-year  men  would  come  in,  and  you  could  not  re- 
quire very  many  beyond  that  number. 

Col.  Hannay.  I  believe,  if  the  Army  is  reduced  that  much,  thi-^ 
could  be  reduced  materially. 

Mr.  Slemp.  To  a  nominal  amount  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Cramton.  Would  not  a  great  many  of  the  men  drop  in  to  the 
recruiting  offices  and  take  the  examination? 

Col.  IiANNAY.  This  estimate  is  based  on  the  actual  experience  in 
the  past. 

Mr.  CrcVMton.  Would  not  the  bulk  of  them  simply  drop  into  the 
recruiting  offices  and  apply  for  enlistment? 

Col.  Martin.  The  estimate  of  96,000.  men  is  correct,  and  you  will 
recfuire  that  amount  of  money  even  if  the  Army  is  cut  down  t«» 
17r).0(K)  men. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  much  did  you  use  for  this  purpose  last  yearf 

Col.  Martin.  The  records  will  show  that. 

Col.  Hannay.  Under  all  of  these  items  we  were  appropriate^l 
$L474.(KH). 

Mr.  Anthony.  Have  you  any  idea  how  much  was  expende<l  for  thi-* 
particular  purpose  ? 

(\)1.  Hannay.  Xo,  sir;  we  will  not  l>e  able  to  tell  you  that. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  have  not  that  information  here? 

Col.  Martin.  Does  our  record  show  that?  Our  reconls  do  in>t 
.show  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Anthony.  If  recruiting  should  l>e  completely  at  a  stancbtill 
during  the  greater  part  of  next  year,  as  it  now  appears  will  lie  prol^ 
able,  would  you  nee<l  this? 

Col.  Martin.  Cutting  the  Army  to  175,000  men  will  not  bring  it 
to  a  standstill,  on  account  of  these  one-year  men  going  out. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  You  would  not  be  subjected  to  this  expense  on  ac- 
count of  those  who  reenlist.  The  one-year  men  will  be  there  at  the 
posts. 

Col.  Martin.  They  will  be  discharged  and  will  have  to  be  replaced. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  mean  that  they  will  be  permitted  to  go  back 
to  their  homes  ? 

Col.  Martin.  Their  terms  of  enlistment  will  be  out  during  the  year, 
bcause  they  enlisted  for  only  one  year.  There  will  be  65,000  men 
go'mg  out,  and  they  will  have  to  be  replaced. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Some  of  them  may  reenlist  on  the  spot. 

Col.  Martin.  Some  of  them  may. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  going  on  the  basis  of  having  every  one 
of  those  men  return  to  their  homes  and  apply  for  reenlistment,  and 
on  the  basis  of  providing  this  subsistence  for  every  one  of  them. 

Col.  Martin.  No,  sir ;  we  do  not  assume  that.  We  estimate  that 
with  an  Army  of  280,000  men  there  would  be  200,000  enlistments  re- 
<iuired  next  year,  and  if  you  cut  the  Army  down  to  175,000  men  there 
will  be  96,000  enlistments  required. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Suppose  it  is  reduced  to  150,000  men  ? 

Col.  Martin.  Then  it  would  be  less. 

Mr.  SissoN.  How  much  less? 

CoL  Martin.  We  will  have  to  figure  that  out.  It  would  probably 
l)e  75,000. 

Mr.  SissoN.  The  ratio  does  not  fall  so  rapidly. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Is  not  the  estimate  of  96,000  enlistments  based  on 
having  to  make  this  payment  to  every  recruit  you  get? 

Col.  Martin.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  is  the  only  safe  basis  that  we  can 
work  on. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Does  your  past  experience  justify  you  in  estimating 
that  100  per  cent  of  the  recruits  will  have  to  be  furnished  with  trans- 
portation to  the  recruiting  point  ?  In  other  words,  it  does  not  seem 
that  you  will  need  to  recruit  96,000  men  next  year ;  but  if  you  esti- 
mate on  96,000  recruits  next  year,  are  you  justified  in  estimating  that 
you  will  be  required  to  make  this  payment  to  100  per  cent  of  those 
recruits?  For  instance,  a  great  many  men  who  are  now  in  the  service 
will  reenlist  on  their  discharge,  and,  as  I  understand  it,  they  do  not 
get  this  money  ? 

Col.  Martin.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramton.  S'uppose  a  boy  up  in  my  county  in  Michigan  goes 
<lown  to  Detroit  on  his  own  volition,  because  he  has  the  idea  that  he 
wants  to  enlist  in  the  Army,  and  goes  into  the  station,  makes  his 
application,  and  is  examined,  do  you,  thereupon,  refund  him  for  his 
expense  incurred  in  coming  on  there? 

Col.  Martin.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramton.  There  must  be  a  great  percentage  of  enlistments 
made  in  that  way. 

Col.  Martin.  This  pay  goes  for  transportation  from  the  recruiting 
station  to  the  depot,  or  to  the  post  where  the  man  is  assigned. 

Mr.  Anthony.  No;  this  item  is  simply  for  subsistence  for  appli- 
cants for  enlistment. 

Col.  Martin.  I  get  the  point  there.  Mr.  Chairman,  these  men  that 
fall  at  the  stations  are  sent  either  to  their  posts  or  into  the  depots 
for  enlistment.    They  are  applicants  until  they  get  in. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  That  puts  a  different  light  on  it.  That  is  a  new 
recruit  ? 

Col.  Martin,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  He  is  considered  an  applicant  until  he  finally  gets 
to  his  organization? 

Col.  SlARTiN.  Yes,  sir;  until  he  gets  to  his  organization,  or  fjet> 
into  shape  to  be  enlisted. 

Mr.  Anthony.  If,  as  Mr.  Cramton  suggests,  a  man  reenlists  im- 
mediately upon  discharge,  while  at  his  post  or  organization,  then  you 
would  not  be  subjected  to  this  expense? 

Col.  Martin.  No,  sir;  but  that  is  an  assumption. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  not  think  that  that  will  probably  l)e  the 
case  in  a  majority  of  instances,  or  that  a  considerable  percentage  of 
your  enlistments  will  be  reenlistments  on  the  part  or  1-year  men 
when  their  terms  expire  ? 

Col.  Martin.  Of  course,  that  mav  be  so. 

PERCENTAGE  OF  REENLI8TMENTS. 

Mr.  Slemp.  What  is  the  percentage  of  reenlistments  ? 

Col.  Martin.  Our  last  figures  show  that  about  29  per  cent  of  the 
men  being  discharged  were  reenlisted. 

Mr.  Slemp.  That  would  bear  out  what  Mr.  Cramton  says.  What 
is  the  breakage  as  to  your  3-year  enlisted  men,  or  your  annual  lo>^ 
due  to  resignations,  sickness,  discharge,  or  offenses  of  some  kind  i 

Col.  Martin.  The  wastage  of  the  8-year  men? 

Mr.  Slemp.  Yes. 

Col.  Martin.  For  the  Army  it  runs  about  10  per  cent. 

Mr.  Anthony.  With  an  Army  of  220.000  men,  you  have  130,0 mi 
enlisted  for  three  yeai-s  and  90,000  enlisted  for  one  year.  The  loss  on 
the  130,000  men  would  be  13,000,  leaving  about  120,000  men  of  that 
3-year  class  who  would  run  over  into  next  year.  Then,  20  per  cent 
wastage  of  the  men  enlisted  for  one  year  would  amount  to  18«0<mi 
men,  so  that  you  would  have  an  Army  of  140,000  men  without  any 
trouble  at  all. 

Maj.  Carmodt.  In  this  connection,  you  estimate  that  the  men  ^ht» 
reenlist  will  reenlist  at  their  posts,  but  the  majority  of  them  will  p*» 
back  home  and  go  to  a  recruiting  station  for  reenlistment. 

Mr.  SisfiON.  He  returns  to  his  home  for  a  vacation ! 

Mai.  Carmody.  And  you  must  subsist  him  from  the  time  he  is*  a«-- 
cepteci  until  he  goes  back. 

Col.  Martin.  He  does  not  go  back  to  the  post,  but  he  goes  to  h:- 
home. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  liecause  he  takes  advantage  of  that  situa- 
tion. However,  if  there  are  only  a  few  places  left  in  the  Army  for 
reenlistments  you  could  provide  that  when  a  man's  term  of  enlist- 
ment expires  he  shall  reenlist  right  at  the  place  where  he  is  locate«l. 

C^ol.  Martin.  Yes,  sir. 

SUBSISTTENCE  of  general  PRIM)NER8  tra^-euno. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  next  item  is  for  subsistence  of  general  prison- 
ers traveling.    What  are  you  asking  for  that  i 
Col.  Hannat.  $7,084. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  That  charge  is  pretty  well  fixed  from  year  to  year, 
is  it  not? 

Col.  Hannay.  That  is  estimated  on  past  experience.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  an  average  of  11  prisoners  will  require  commuted  rations 
during  the  year  1922. 

Mr.  Axthony.  Upon  what  sized  Army  is  that  figured? 

Col.  Hannay.  175,(KK)  men. 

SUBSISTENCE  OF  NXTRSES  AT  HOSPITAl^. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  next  item  is  subsistence  for  nurses  at  hospitals. 
What  do  vou  ask  for  that  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  We  are  asking  $387,704.  Do  you  care  for  the  details 
of  that  ? 

Mr.  Anthony.  Yes ;  how  many  nurses  are  estimated  for  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  The  Surgeon  (jeneral's  office,  by  first  indorsement 
dated  July  30,  1920,  estimated  the  number  of  nurses  for  the  fiscal 
year  1922  on  duty  in  tuberculosis  hospitals  to  be  208,  who  will  re- 
ceive commutation  of  rations  at  the  actual  cost  of  the  ratiop  plus 
KK)  per  cent,  and  1,477  nurses  on  duty  in  nontuberculosis  hospitals, 
who  will  receive  commuted  rations  at  the  actual  cost  of  the  ration 
plus  40,  30,  and  25  per  cent,  according  to  the  bed  capacity  of  the  hos- 
pitals in  which  they  are  stationed. 

SUBSISTENCE  OF  OFTICERS  OF  MINE  PLANTERS. 

Mr.  Anthony,  The  next  item  is  for  subsistence  of  warrant  officers 
of  mine  planters.    What  are  you  asking  for  their  subsistence? 

Col.  Hannay.  We  are  asking  $52,012.  That  is  for  50  warrant  ofii- 
cers  of  mine  planters  for  365  days  at  $1.25  per  day,  and  50  warrant 
officers  for  mine  planters  for  365  days  at  $1.60  per  day.  There  are 
two  grades  in  that  service. 

Mt.  Anthony.  That  is  based  on  the  actual  number  of  warrant 
officers  to  be  in  the  service  next  year? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Are  you  keeping  up  an  organization  for  planting 
mines? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Slemp.  You  really  do  not  do  any  of  that  work,  do  you  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  They  are  in  the  Coast  Artillery. 

AD\^RTISING. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  advertising  you  are  asking  how  much  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  We  are  asking  $1,321. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  purely  for  advertising  for  subsistence  sup- 
phes? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir;  purely  for  subsistence  supplies  through- 
out the  country. 

PRIZES  FOR  SCHOOL  GRADUATES. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  next  item  is  for  prizes  for  school  graduates. 
How  much  are  you  asking  for  that  ? 
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Col.  Hannay.  $900. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  schools  are  referred  to  here  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  The  schools  at  Camp  Dix,  Camp  Dodge,  Camp 

Gordon 

Mr.  Anthony  (interposing).  What  is  the  character  of  the  sAools? 
Col.  Hannay.  Thej'  are  cooks'  and  bakers'  schools. 

TWINE,  PAPER  BAGS,  LUMBER,  TESTING  MATERIALS,  ETC. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  other  necessary  expenses,  etc.,  you  are  askincr 
how  much? 

Col.  Hannay.  $78,780. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  does  that  consist  of? 

Col.  Hannay.  Twine,  paper  bags,  excelsior  for  packing  cases,  lum- 
ber, testing  materials,  and  other  miscellaneous  expenses. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  much  are  vou  asking  for  customs  duties  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  $3,885. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Where  are  you  paying  that? 

Co1.,Hannay.  We  pay  that,  for  instance,  on  matches,  tobacco,  etc., 
in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  pay  customs  duties  to  the  Philippine  (iovern- 
ment  on  all  such  articles  transferred  and  used  for  the  support  of  the 
A  rmy  over  there  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

losses  on  subsistence  stores. 

Col.  Anthony.  How  much  do  you  carry  for  your  item  of  h»s-^»> 
on  subsistence  stores  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  We  carry  $144,856,  or  one-half  of  1  j)er  cent  of  t!)e 
subsistence  purchases. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  for  the  supplies  that  deteriomte  in  stonigi*? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Anthony.  And  that  may  \ye  accidentally  destroyed  i 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  So  that  on  your  revised  estimates,  based  on  an 
Army  of  17r),()(K)  men,  you  have  reduced  your  estimate  for  subsistei.t-c 
to  how  much  t 

Col.  Hannay.  To  $36,575,370. 

subsistence  to  enlisteu  keserve  corps. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  include  the  Enlisted  RestTve  Corns? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir:  the  act  of  June  4  provides  for  an  KnU>t«*il 
Keserve  C\)rps. 

Mr.  Anthony.  But  we  have  none  at  this  time? 

Col.  Hannay.  Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  much  are  you  fi;rurin^  will  be  net*essary  f«»r 
that  nurjK)se? 

Col.  Hannay.  We  are  fipurinp  our  estimate  on  a  ration  for  thr 
inenil>ers  of  the  Enlisted  Reserve  Corps  on  active  <luty. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  much? 

Col.  Hannat.  $314,685. 
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Mr.  Sissox.  "WHiat  is  the  occasion  for  subsisting  those  men?  Is 
that  for  the  Enlisted  Reserve  Corps  that  comes  into  camps  for 
training  ? 

Col.  Hanxay.  They  are  trained  for  a  period  of  15  days  in  each 
vear.     ' 

Mr.  Sissox.  How  many  have  you? 

Mr.  Anthony.  Thev  have  none  at  this  time. 

SrilSISTENCE  TO  WEST  POINT  CADETS  ATTENDING  INAUGURAL  CEREMONIES. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  have  the  following  new  language: 

And  for  extraordinary  expenses  of  subsistence  of  West  Point  cadets  wliile 
attending  inaugural  ceremonies  not  to  exceed  $9,000,  wliicii  shall  be  immedi- 
ately available. 

Does  that  simplv  cover  the  subsistence  of  the  cadets  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  Ves,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  While  away  from  the  academy? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes.  sir.  That  is  for  1,000  cadets  at  $3.18  for  four 
rations,  plus  $1.50. 

Mr.  Anthony.  $3.18  for  the  entire  three  davs? 

Col.  Hannay.  For  each  man  for  a  day. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Then  you  have  not  enough  money.  Nine  thousand 
dollars  will  not  quite  pay  it. 

Col.  Hannay.  It  is  $9,500,  but  we  are  asking  for  only  $9,000. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  the  West  Point  cadets  always  attend  the  in- 
augural ceremonies? 

Col.    Hannay.  They  have  since  I  can  remember. 

REVISED  ESTIMATE. 

ifr.  Slemp.  I  want  to  ask  you  about  this  sheet  that  you  have 
handed  us.  You  have  here  for  subsistence  an  estimate  of  $42,346,- 
i:)4.62. 

Col.  Hannay.  That  is  for  175,000  men.    This  is  not  our  estimate. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Of  course  the  original  estimate  of  $04,490,295  was 
for  280,000  men? 

Col.  Hannay.  We  did  not  estimate  this. 

Mr.  SuEMP.  I  will  call  vour  attention  to  this  sheet  in  which  vou 
jjive  this  estimate  of  the  enlisted  strength.  Of  that  amount,  $4,687,- 
614  is  represented  as  constant  and  $36,907,900  is  represented  as  vari- 
able. That  is  dependent,  I  presume,  upon  the  number  of  enlisted 
men.  Did  vou  make  anv  change  in  these  constant  figures  here  in 
your  revised  estimate  of '$36,000,000? 

Col.  Hannay.  We  have  made  changes  in  our  revised  estimates 
in  every  item. 

Mr.  Slemp.  How  much  reduction  is  represented  on  that  sheet,  or 
how  much  is  carried  in  this  $36,000,000  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  I  can  not  answer  that  question,  because  we  do  not 
know  what  the  Chief  of  Finance  did. 

Gen.  Lord.  We  took  the  constants  as  reported  by  the  officers  charged 
with  the  preparation  of  estimates.  The  reduction  in  this  table  from 
2ftO,000  to  1 1 5,000  men  affected  the  variables  only.  The  number 
175,000  is  five-eighths  of  280,000,  and  therefore  we  reduced  the  vari- 
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ables  by  three  eighths,  so  that  the  reduction  in  this  for  the  appropria- 
tion under  consideration  is  not  as  much  as  the  reduction  thev  make 
themselves.  We  have  not  in  this  estimate  affected  their  constants 
at  all. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  have  given  us  an  estimate  of  the  subsistence 
required  for  175,000  men,  and  it  is  practically  $5,0(K),()(X)  less  than 
ihei  figures  furnished  before. 

Mr.  Slemp.  How  does  that  come  in  ? 

REDUCTION  IN  a)ST  OF  RATION. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Gen.  Rogers  informed  us  at  the  beginning  of  the 
hearings  that  he  expected  to  be  able  to  reduce  the  cost  of  the  ration 
for  the  coming  year  to  42  cents,  which  is  considerably  under  tlit» 
actual  cost  of  the  ration  to-day. 

Mr.  Si^MP.  I  wish  you  would  furnish  an  itemized  statement  of 
what  is  represented  by  this  $4,687,614  that  is  carried  as  a  constant. 
I  want  to  know  whether  in  your  revised  estimates  anv  chancre  is 
made  in  that. 

Capt.  Chappeij..  AVe  gave  the  constant  according  to  the  value  of 
the  ration,  and  it  was  taKen  at  54  cents,  but  figuring  the  value  of  the 
ration  at  42  cents  the  constant  can  be  reduced. 

Mr.  Slemp.  I  do  not  think  that  would  be  a  reduction  of  any  con- 
stant, would  it? 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  the  matter  of  subsistence,  the  constant  would  be 
the  cost  of  storage  and  cost  of  handling  the  goods. 

Capt.  Chappell.  We  have  75  Indian  scouts  and  we  have  the  Philii)- 
pine  Scouts.  They  represent  a  constant  without  regard  to  tlie 
strength  of  the  Armv.  That  would  be  the  same  whether  we  ha*! 
175,000  men  in  the  Ariny  or  280,000  men. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  would  the  Philippine  Scouts  represent  a  coii- 
stant?    Would  they  not  vary  with  the  number  of  enlisted  meni 

Capt.  C'happell.  The  Adjutant  (ieneral  state<l  there  would  U- 
0,690. 

Mr.  Anthony.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  thev  have  al>out  6,rHK). 

Mr.  Slemp.  The  175,000  men  includes  tlie  Philippine  Scouts*  tliM-- 
it  not  ? 

C^ol.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Then,  your  reduction  on  account  of  sul)sistence  wcmiI  I 
come  on  the  variable  propositions,  and  not  on  the  constants. 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir;  we  can  reduce  the  constant  accordinir  t*» 
the  value  of  the  ration. 

Statrtnrnt  nhotrinff  constant  itvntM  itf  nuhnUivmr'  hojtcd  on  fi  vr$tt»  ptr  t «/■  • 
for  n't. Of  to  men,  anHuviiiw  ntrvngth  of  PhiUppifw  SttfUtM  to  he  .**.6'.**0,  o«  »tat^ 
i#i  lettrr  of  Aug,  .}.  19  JO,  from  The  Ad  jit  f  ant  Cvneral, 

IlatioiiH  f<ir  riviUan  enipNiyees $3n.  ::>■ 

Untions  for  liospital  uialrons. .._ 'I.  >> 

HntloiiH  for  student  nurses  .. __ _   -ITi  1**« 

UatloiiN  for  Indian  s<*<»uts 11.  4V 

SnppUes  for  fiHKl  rbetits     ..  _    L.t.* 

Sulmistemv  of  nia8t<*rs  of  transi>orts. .__ v.«»^' 

Suhslstemv  of  offl«»rs  of  transports..  2iC**> 

Subsistence  of  crews  i»f  transports l«CTl»» 

Uailons  for  members  of  Kn listed  Keser^e  chirps  on  active  duty 31 4.  •^*' 
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One  extra  ration  or  commutation  thereof  for  noncommissioned  offi- 
cers of  tlie  first  tliree  grades,  Enlisted  Reserve  Corps,  as  authorized 

in  acts  approved  May  18,  1920,  and  June  4,  1920 $59, 937 

Riitions  for  Philippine  Scouts 906,883 

Rations  for  flying  cadets 456,250 

Onimutatiou  of  rations  to — 

Cadets,  United  States  Military  Academy 512,460 

Warrant  otflcers.  Mine-planter  service 1 52,012 

Members  of  Enlisted  Reserve  Corps  traveling  to  and  from  active 

duty 213,  286 

Kxtraordinary  expenses  of  subsistence  of  West  Point  cadets  while  at- 
tending inaugural  ceremonies 9,000 

Advertising 1,321 

I*nzes  for  school  graduates 900 

Total 3,  741,  423 

Mr.  Slemp.  I  wish  you  would  furnish  an  analysis  of  those  figures. 
I  want  to  ask  Gen.  Rogers  a  question  along  general  lines  in  reference 
to  this  chart  here  that  has  been  worked  out  by  the  Department  of 
Labor,  in  which  there  is  shown  a  variation  during  the  past  year  in 
prices.  The  comparison  of  prices  is  made  here  with  the  prices  of 
1913,  the  prices  in  1913  beine  represented  by  100.  January,  1920,  is 
represented  by  250,  and  in  May  that  figure  runs  up  to  290,  as  com- 
pared with  1913,  those  figures  representing  the  cost  of  food  supplies, 
etc.  Then  the  prices  take  an  almost  vertical  fall  from  there  down 
until  October,  which  is  represented  by  200. 

Gen.  Rogers.  I  do  not  know  how  they  arrived  at  that. 

Mr.  Slemp.  In  this  downward  progress,  where  do  you  stop  in  your 
estimates  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  Our  curve  in  the  cost  of  the  ration  from  1914  has  a 
slightly  upward  trend  to  1915,  increasing  in  1916,  jumping  to  33 
cents  in  1917,  to  48  cents  in  1918,  to  49.75  cents  in  1919,  and  is  55.67 
in  1920.    There  it  starts  to  decline.  , 

Mr.  Slemp.  What  has  been  the  experience  since  then  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  There  was  a  rise  in  June,  and  then  a  steady  decline. 

Mr.  Slemp.  But  we  are  still  about  200  per  cent  above  what  we  were 
in  1914? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Slemp.  And  your  estimates  are  based  upon  that  theory — that 
is,  that  this  2Q0  per  cent  valuation  will  be  your  standard  for  pur- 
chases next  year? 

Col.  Hannay.  It  is  a  little  less  than  100  per  cent.  We  figure  on 
42  cents. 

Mr.  Slemp.  On  what  food  value  is  the  estimate  based— on  150 
or  175  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  It  is  practically  100  per  cent  over  1914. 

Mr.  Slemp.  You  are  estimating  your  subsistence  next  year  upon 
the  theory  that  the  cost  of  food  wnTl  be  more  than  100  per  cent  greater 
in  1921  than  in  1913  and  1914? 

Col.  Hannay.  A  little  less  than  100  per  cent.    It  is  as  24  to  42  cents. 

Mr.  Slemp.  In  1913  it  was  what  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  Twenty- four. 

Mr.  Slemp.  And  it  was  23.41  in  1914? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Your  estimate  for  next  year  is  based  upon  a  valuation 
of  a  little  more  than  100  per  cent  greater  than  in  1913? 
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Col.  Hanna Y.  No,  sir ;  a  little  less. 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  lookinfi^  over  the  past  appropriations,  it  appears 
that  in  1916  we  had  about  100,000  men. 

(xen.  Lord.  There  were  100,185  men. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  the  cost  of  subsistence  for  that  year  \vn>, 
roughly,  $10,000,000.  That  was  for  100,0(X)  men.  On  the  same  basis. 
150,000  men  would  cost  you  $15,0()0,0(X).  Assuming  that  the  ration 
has  doubled  in  cost,  the  amount  would  be  $30,000,000  for  loO.oiHi 
men  now.    How  do  you  account  for  the  other  $6,000,000  ? 

Gen.  Rogers.  We  figured  on  175,000  men. 

Mr.  Anthony.  But  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  men  that  we 
had  in  1916,  and  figuring  the  increased  cost  of  ration  at  100  |ht 
cent 

Col.  Hannay  (interposing).  In  addition  to  that,  Congress  has  pro- 
vided additional  rations  for  certain  grades,  which  is  quite  an  item. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is,  you  have  additional  people  that  have  been 
provided  for  by  le^rislation  and  that  you  have  to  subsist '( 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir.  Certain  grades  draw  two  rations  instead  of 
one. 

Based  on  an  Army  of  175,000  men  the  following  would  be  entitled  tt) 
an  additional  ration,  as  authorized  in  act  of  Maj'  18, 15)20,  as  amende*! 
by  act  of  June  4, 1920 : 

First  prnde  (0.6  per  cent) l.^'.'ii* 

Second  pnide  (1.8  i)ereent) 3,  l'**' 

Third  grade  (2  i)er  cent) 3.:n»» 

Total 7.T<«»» 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  notice  in  this  statement  you  have  "'•  appropriated  fi.M'al 
year  1921  for  175,0(X)  men."  and  you  have  a  total  cost  of  $:V2,()00JNni. 
1  presume  that  was  the  ratio  of  cost. 

Col.  Hannay.  That  is  the  total  appropriated  and  the  other  wa^ 
estimated. 

Mr.  SissoN.  The  $32,(K)0,(K)()  was  estimated  { 

Col.  Hannay.  $i^6,(KK),(X)0,  in  round  numbers,  is  our  estimate,  aii'i 
the  $32,(KK),(K)0  in  1921  was  the  amount  appropriated,  which  is  ju>t 
enough  by  half. 

(Jen.  Lord.  The  amount  estimated  was  $4H,s:i5,741.02. 

Mr.  SissoN.  And  they  cut  it  to  $H2,(KK),(HM)f 

(len.  Ix)RD.  Yes,  sir. 

(len.  RcHJEKs.  You  see,  we  nnist  ask  for  a  deficiency  appmpriation 

KEOrLAR  SIPPMKS, 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  next  item  is  "  Regular  supplies,'*  for  which  i  •■ 
estimates  call  for  $()7,920,4()s,  and  there  was  api)n)priate<l  for  the  « -.r 
rent  vear  $2.s,(HH),(MK).    (^an  vou  tell  us  how  much  monev  vou  have  u?* 
for  this  purpose  or  liow  much  has  l>een  allotted  during  the  pre^'  ' 
vear? 

DKFKIKNCIKS   Fl>R   FIKL,   FORAtiH,   AND    H'K. 

Col.  Hannay.  The  amount  appropriated  was  $2S,(HHMICI0.    The  t-i 
mate  was  $42,450,(K)O.    We  have  incurre<l  deficiencies  on  fuel  in  ev>^* 
of  the  amount. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Onlv  on  fuel  ? 
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Col.  Haxnay.  Fuel,  forage,  and  ice,  these  three  items. 

Mr.  Anthox Y.  To  how  large  an  amount  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  To  the  sum  of  $17,835,330  for  this  year. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  purchase  coal  out  of  this  item  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  the  beginning  of  the  hearing  I  referred  to  a  pro- 
vision which  it  has  been  recommended  we  incorporate  in  respect  to 
the  purchase  of  coal.  That  should  go  in  under  this  paragraph,  should 
it  not  ? 

Col.  Hanney.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Has  that  been  considered  by  the  Quartermaster  De- 
partment ? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Have  you  a  recommendation  in  regard  to  it  ? 

Gen.  Rogers.  I  recommended  that  provision  there ;  in  fact,  it  was 
written  by  me — the  memorandum  that  Senator  Calder  sent  to  you. 
I  simply  sent  it  up  by  the  officer  who  went  before  his  committee  to 
show  the  steps  I  was  taking. 

Mr.  Anthony.  It  is  a  proviso  which  in  substance  authorizes  the 
Quartermaster  General  to  make  contracts  or  incur  obligations  for 
fuel,  forage,  subsistence,  and  clothing  in  sufficient  quantities  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  one  year  without  reference  to  the  current  fiscal 
year,  and  payment  for  supplies  delivered  under  such  contracts  made 
from  funds  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  contract  is 
made,  or  from  funds  appropriated  or  which  may  be  appropriated  for 
such  supplies  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year,  and  it  is  strongly  ^recom- 
mended by  Senator  (]!alder  who  has  been  at  the  head  of  the  committee 
investigating  the  coal  situation  in  the  country.  The  real  reason  for 
that,  Gen.  Rogers,  is  that  at  certain  periods  of  the  year  you  can  con- 
tract more  favorably  for  your  coal  supply  than  at  other  times,  as  I 
understand  it. 

Gen.  Sogers.  It  will  enable  me  to  make  contracts  more  nearly  in 
the  same  manner  they  are  made  in  commercial  life. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Instead  of  making  your  contracts  soon  after  July 
1,  when  your  fiscal  year  begins,  this  would  permit  you  to  make  your 
contracts  for  the  entire  ensuing  year  in  the  spring  of  the  year  when, 
as  you  say,  new  bases  for  miners'  wages,  etc.,  are  made. 

Gen.  Rogers.  Yes;  the  wage  scales  are  made  at  that  time. 

Col.  Hannay.  The  law  at  present  prohibits  our  obligating  funds 
for  one  fiscal  year  prior  to  their  becoming  available.  That  would  be 
the  principal  difficulty  in  our  doing  it  at  present. 

Mr.  Anthony.  This  covers  clothing  as  well  as  otiier  quartermaster 
supplies-  Do  you  think  the  same  argument  applies  to  forage,  sub- 
sistence, and  clothing? 

Gen.  Rogers.  It  would  apply  to  fuel,  forage,  subsistence,  and  cloth- 

Col.  Hannay.  It  would  make  it  specific  and  authorize  the  Quarter- 
master General,  for  instance,  to  buy  canned  goods  during  the  pack, 
or  anything  like  that,  obligating  the  funds  for  the  future  year  in  the 
interest  of  economy. 

Gen.  Lord.  And  possibly  obligating  funds  rf  a  new  Congress. 

Col.  Hannay.  For  such  articles  only  as  deficiencies  can  be  in- 
curred in  when  necessary. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  Will  you  insert  your  recommendation  in  the  record? 
Gen.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir. 

Provided,  That  hereafter  when,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Quartermaster  (;eneral. 
It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States  so  to  do,  he  is  authorized  to  enter  into 
contracts  and  incur  obligations  for  fuel,  forage,  subsistence,  and  clothing  in  suf- 
ficient quantities  to  meet  the  requirements  for  one  year  without  reference  to  the 
current  fiscal  year,  and  payment  for  supplies  delivered  under  such  contra<"ts 
may  be  made  from  funds  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  in  which  the  contraci 
is  made  or  from  funds  appropriated,  or  which  may  be  appropriate*!,  f(»r  siirh 
supplies  for  the  ensuing  fiscal  ytmr. 

Mr.  SisSoN.  This  proviso  does  not  cure  this  of  being  legislation 
and  you  can  not  carry  substantiative  legislation  on  an  appropriation 
bill? 

Gen.  Rogers.  Can  you  not,  sir,  when  it  will  decrease  expenditures^ 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  ask  me  a  most  difficult  question,  because  there  are 
two  rulings  under  the  Holman  rule.  If  you  follow  Judge  Saunders' 
decision,  this  is  in  order.  If  you  follow  Finis  Garrett's  decision,  it 
is  clearly  not. 

Gen.  KooERs.  In  my  opinion  this  will  decrease  expenditures. 

Mr.  SissoN.  But  it  will  not  be  in  order  unless  it  decreases  the 
amount  carried  in  the  face  of  the  bill.  It  has  got  to  carry  a  substan- 
tive decrease  in  the  face  of  the  bill  and  has  got  to  show  in  its  express 
terms  and  not  be  speculative  or  theoretical. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  you  state  I  think  is  the  strict  construction  of 
the  Holman  rule. 

Gen.  BoGERs.  I'here  is  no  question  in  the  world  but  what  this  pro- 
vision would  enable  us  to  make  our  contracts,  as  I  said  before,  the 
same  as  they  would  make  them  in  commercial  life. 

Mr.  SissoN.  General,  what  do  you  think  of  the  policy  of  mixing 
the  appropriations  for  one  fiscal  year  with  the  next? 

Gen.  Rogers.  It  would  not  mix  them  up  at  all,  sir,  so  far  as  that 
goes.  It  would  simply  enable  me  to  make  a  contract  and  if  the 
contract  was  made  on  the  1st  of  April 

Mr.  SissoN.  After  this  bill  passes. 

Gen.  BooERS.  After  this  bill  passes  it  would  enable  me  to  make  the 
contract  and  the  expenditure  for  three  months  of  the  contract  wouM 
be  made  out  of  this  year's  appropriation. 

Mr.  SissoN.  The  current  appropriation  ? 

Gen.  BoGERS.  Yes;  and  the  balance  of  the  contract  would  come  out 
of  this  appropriation. 

Mr.  SiftflON.  In  other  words,  you  would  not  obligate  the  next  year'*- 
appropriation  with  the  contract.  You  would  oblicrate  the  current  ap- 
propriation, but  your  contract  would  go  over  and  would  be  an  obli- 
gation when  this  appropriation  l)ecomes  available. 

Gen.  BoGERS.  Yes,  sir. 

Gen.  Lord.  There  is  no  question  but  what  the  restricticm  un/ier 
which  the  Quartermaster  General  is  o|)erating  now  does  niean  an 
additional  ex|>ense  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  Sissox.  I  have  no  doubt  of  it,  l)ecause  he  can  not  take  achan- 
tage  of  the  best  market:  but  it  virtual! v  destroys  the  whole  ap|Mu- 
tionment  law  so  far  as  you  are  concernetl. 

Col.  Haxxay.  There  wouUl  not  !)e  any  payment,  of  course,  of  fun«  ■- 
of  one  fiscal  vear  in  another. 
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Mr.  S18SON.  I  realize  that.  Your  contract,  however,  would  obli- 
gate funds  prior  to  the  time  they  become  available. 

Gen.  RooEss.  I  think  the  more  nearly  the  Congress  allows  the  sup- 
ply organization  of  the  Army  to  make  our  contracts  and  make  our 
purchases  and  do  business  the  way  they  do  in  commercial  life,  the 
quicker  we  will  get  on  a  business  basis. 

Mr.  S188ON.  It  is*  true,  perhaps,  that  we  might  put  this  provision 
on  if  it  only  affected  this  appropriation.  It  might  be  put  in  such 
lan^age  as  would  make  it  a  limitation  and  not  make  it  permanent. 
If  it  went  in  under  this  language  it  would  become  permanent. 

Gen.  Roger.  This  would  be  permanent ;  yes,  sir. 

EXPENDITURES  FOR  REGULAR  SUPPLIES. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Colonel,  you  have  prepared  an  itemized  statement 
of  the  different  expenditures  under  the  head  of  '^  Kegular  supplies." 
Col.  Hannat.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthont.  Will  you  insert  that  in  the  record? 
Col.  Hannat.  Yes,  sir. 
(The  statements  referred  to  follow :) 
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Mr.  Anthony.  You  have  this  statement  prepared  on  the  basis  of 
175,000  men. 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  If  we  desire  to  estimate  on  the  basis  of  15<),0(N) 
men,  can  we  make  a  straight,  mathematical  deduction? 

Col.  Hannay.  Xo,  sir;  there  are  more  constants  in  this  than  the 
other.    We  can  make  up  such  a  statement  for  you. 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  that  connection,  I  will  ask  you  to  submit  a 
short  statement  showing  the  amount  by  which,  in  your  judgment, 
it  can  be  reduced  on  the  basis  of  150,(XX>"men. 

Col.  Hannay.  We  will  put  that  in  the  hearings. 

FOR  civilian  employees  IN  OPERATION  OF  HEATING  AND  LIGHTIN*; 

SYSTEMS. 

Mr^  Anthony.  The  first  item  is  for  civilian  employees,  Constnio- 
tion  Service,  in  connection  with  heating,  lighting,  etc.  How  much 
are  vou  asking? 

Col.  Hannay.  We  are  asking  for  $2,796,688.62,  which  includes  all 
utilities. 

Mr.  Anthony.  There  was  appropriated  for  that  purpose  durin«; 
the  current  year  $1,6(K),0(X).  How  much  money  have  you  actually 
used  for  that  purpose  during  the  current  year  ? 

Lieut.  Brill.  I  do  not  know  how  muc^  has  l)een  used  so  far,  Uul 
to  carrv  us  to  the  end  of  the  year  properlv  will  prt)bablv  create  a 
deficiency  of  a  little  over  $900,000. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Have  you  any  data  showing  the  state  of  these  appro- 
priations? 

Lieut.  Brill.  These  are  not  appropriations,  but  items  under  lump 
sums. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  understand  that. 

Gen.  Lord.  The  apportionment  made  for  civilian  emplovee?^,  con- 
struction service,  in  connection  with  heating  and  lighting,  is  $l.r»:^<,- 
947,  and  I  understand  it  is  overdrawn. 

Col.  Hannay.  We  had,  of  course,  very  carefully  balanced  jniaie 
ments  made  up  on  December  24  covering  all  these  appropriation**. 
Then,  with  the  known  net  available  balances  we  figured  the  fntu*-'- 
obligations. 

ilr.  SisflON.  If  you  had  those  balances  here  as  of  I>eceinlH»r  -♦. 
you  could  then  give  the  committee  some  idea  of  the  state  ot  thi*  a 
propriations  and  the  numl)er  of  months  you  had  used  the  appronn  . 
tions  and  how  much  you  would  have  to  have  in  the  form  oi  .-. 
ficiencies  to  take  care  of  the  following  months,  and  that    %\«.  '• 
throw  some  light  on  the  appropriation  necessary. 

Mr.  Cramton.  If  you  nave  a  deficiency  in  your  appn)pnati«»:i  * 
$900,000,  you  will  still  have  a  smaller  amount  than  you  are  a-k.   . 

for  next  war. 

Lieut.  Brill.  That  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  for  the  r.  ^• 
fiscal  year  we  will  have  to  pay  for  this  sort  of  service  at  all  Air  S**r\ 
stations,  whereas  for  the  present  fiscal  year  it  is  being  paitl  out 
the  appropriaticm  for  the  Air  Service  of  the  Army. 

Mr.  Cr-\mton.  How  much  will  that  amount  to? 

Lient.  Briij>.  It  is  expe<te<I  that  for  the  present  fiscal  year  for  \ 
Air  Service  stations  that  will  amount  to  $69*2,000. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  Is  this  appropriation  limited  solely  to  the  pay  of 
civilian  employees  connected  with  heating  and  lighting  plants. 

Lieut.  Brill.  I  would  not  say  entirely  civilian  employees  in  con- 
nection with  heating  and  lighting  plants. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Does  it  cover  all  the  civilian  employees  of  the 
Construction  Service? 

Lieut.  Brill.  No,  sir;  it  is  just  simply  employees  in  connection 
with  the  operation  of  heating:  £tnd  lighting  plants  and  heating  and 
lighting  systems;  that  is,  all  external  systems  as  well  as  interior 
systems. 

Mr.  Anthony.  At  all  the  Army  posts  ^nd  cantonments? 

Col.  Hannay.  At  all  the  Army  posts,  cantonments,  depots,  port 
terminals,  and  everything. 

Mr.  Slemp.  What  is  the  rate  of  pay  ? 

Lieut.  Brill,  For  any  particular  section  of  the  country  or  just 
the  average? 

Mr.  Slemp.  Just  generally. 

Lieut.  Brill.  It  averaged  for  the  year  1920  about  70  cents  per  hour 
or  $145.60  per  month  for  electricians ;  about  $175  for  foreman  elec- 
tricians; about  50  cents  per  hour  for  electrician  helpers.  Of  course 
for  men  like  firemen  it  is  less,  averaging  $115  per  month ;  for  coal 
passers  it  is  50  cents  per  hour.  Some  external  linesmen  get  about 
^175  per  month,  whereas  an  ordinary  man  who  does  interior  work 
which  is  not  so  dangerous  and  does  not  require  so  much  knowledge 
^ets  about  $130  to  $140  a  month. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  the  highest-priced  civilian  employee  you 
have  in  connection  with  this  service  ? 

Lieut.  Brill.  I  can  not  answer  that  offhand.  We  will  put  that  in 
the  record. 

NoTB. — The  hipchest  salary  pai<l  a  Chilian  from  this  appropriation  is  $3,000 
per  year.  This  Is  to  superintendents  of  heating  or  lijrhtinj;  plants,  only  four 
of  whom  receive  this  sum. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  there  any  considerable  number  of  high-salaried 
people? 

Lieut.  Brill.  No,  sir;  they  are  practically  all  firemen  and  coal 
passers.    The  highest  salaried  are  the  superintendents. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  do  they  get  ? 

Lieut.  Brill.  Superintendents  are  paid  from  $175  to  $200  per 
month.  I  can  ^ive  you  for  any  particular  post  the  wages  paid  now. 
For  instance,  there  is  one  electrician  at  Fort  Adams  who  gets  $130 
a  month.  He  would  be  a  fairly  high-class  electrician.  At  Fort 
Oreble  there  is  one  electrician  who  gets  $150  a  month.  He  is  a 
higher  class  man  than  the  other  and,  as  these  are  all  civil-service 
employees,  the  length  of  time  he  has  been  in  the  service  would  have 
something  to  do  with  his  salary. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Does  the  Coast  Ai-tillery  depend  entirely  on  civilian 
help  to  operate  their  electric  plants  ? 

Lieut.  Brill.  We  do  everywhere,  or  we  will  have  to  for  the  coming 
year,  because  the  reduction  in  the  enlisted  personnel  leaves  none  of 
them  available.  We  will  have  to  depend  entirely  on  civilian  per- 
sonnel. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  mean  the  reduction  of  the  enlisted  per- 
sonnel or  the  Construction  Service  ? 
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Lieut.  Brill.  Of  the  whole  Army.  That  will  affect  the  Quarter- 
master Corps  and  the  Construction  Service  just  the  same.  All  our 
estimates  for  the  next  fiscal  year  are  based  entirely  on  civilian  per- 
sonnel because  we  do  not  anticipate  there  will  be  enough  enlisted  per- 
sonnel available  to  affect  the  total  amount  of  money  required. 

Mr.  Anthony.  We  have  been  told  that  the  Coast  Artillery,  for  in- 
stance, is  constantly  training  its  enlisted  men  to  become  electricians, 
and  as  they  qualify  as  electricians  they  are  given  high  noncommis- 
sioned grades.  Do  they  not  have  men  of  that  class  who  are  able  t4> 
run  local  light  plants? 

Lieut.  Brill.  Those  men,  I  believe,  are  entirely  employed  in  the 
electrical  work  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  the  batteries  and 
their  fire-control  apparatus,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  Their  time  can 
not  be  taken  up  with  eight  houi-s  a  day  work  on  a  certain  job  as  then 
they  would  not  be  available  for  use  in  connection  with  training  in  the 
operation  of  the  batteries. 

Col.  Hannay.  I  would  like  to  inject  here  that  The  Adjutant  (ten- 
eral  has  directed  us  that  the  detail  of  any  enlisted  men  on  any  of  the>e 
duties  as  fire  fighters  or  any  similar  purposes,  is  disapproved,  except 
Quartermaster  Corps  men  and  we  have  not  sufficient  men  to  do  that 
work. 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  other  words,  you  are  organizing  your  fire  de- 
partments at  the  different  posts  entirely  of  civilians  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Thev  used  to  be  composed  of  enlisted  men,  did  thev 
not  ?  ' 

Col.  Hannay.  Thev  did. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  not  that  a  rather  extravagant  method  ? 

Mr.  Cramton.  Are  you  training  the  civilians  so  they  can  carrj-  a 
soldier  out  of  a  burning  building,  if  necessarv,  and  properlv  pn>tet'l 
him? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

NU3IBER    OF    ELECTRIC    LIGHT    PLANTS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  electric  light  plants  does  the  War  rx»- 
partment  maintain  ? 
Lieut.  Brux.  I  will  have  to  insert  that  in  the  record. 

XoTK. — The  Goveriiiiieiit  owns  and  o|K»rates  30  UKtitiiif;  awX  |Mi\wr  ptiint-^ 

Mr.  Cramton.  Did  you  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  how  much  of  th> 
amount  is  for  construction  of  new  units  next  year? 

Mr.  Anthony.  None  of  it,  as  I  undei*stand. 

Lieut.  Brill.  Practically  none  of  it. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Then,  this  construction  service  is  a  repair  servio-  • 

Lieut.  Brill.  It  is  simply  the  office  that  i>  charged  with  the  o|H'ra 
tion  of  these  utilities. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Do  I  understand  that  the  item  transferretl  fn»!: 
the  Air  Service  is  something  over  $600,0(K)  for  I'epair  and  oiienttion  • 

Lieut.  Briix.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramt«)X.  That  seems  like  a  very  large  amount  for  iht! 
service. 

Mr.  Anthony.  1  wish  you  would  init  in  the  rei'onl  a  statement,  • 
you  have  not  the  information  available  now.  of  the  nuniher  of  |i.»<* 
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which  have  their  own  electric  light  plants  operated  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  number  of  those  stations  where  you  buy  electricity,  and 
what  the  average  cost  of  the  electricity  is  per  kilowatt  where  you 
purchase  it;  in  fact,  you  had  better  put  in  a  number  of  those  cost 
figures  for  different  posts. 

Xieut.  Brill:  I  can  give  you  that  information  for  all  the  National 
Army  camps  and  they  are  scattered  pretty  well  over  the  country. 

Mr.  Anthony.'  And  also  give  a  statement  as  to  what  it  costs  the 
Government  per  kilowatt  to  produce  its  own  electricity  where  it 
owns  the  plant  and  operates  it. 

Lieut.  Brill.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Let  me  ask  you  again  about  this  item.  It  reads, 
*' civilian  employees,  Construction  Service  utilities  in  connection 
with  heating,  lighting,  etc."  How  do  you  ^t  any  authority  under 
that  to  purchase  current  or  heat.  The  third  item  covers  power,  heat, 
and  electrical  current. 

Lieut.  Brill.  1  was  wrong.    That  is  not  in  this  item. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Then,  I  will  ask  you  to  put  the  information  I  just 
reauested  under  the  head  of  the  third  item. 

Col.  Hannay.  That  is  entirely  for  employees. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Is  there  an  item  of  $600,000  transferred  to  this 
item  from  the  Air  Service? 

Lieut.  Brill.  Not  transferred  to  this  item  but  it  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  us  and  it  is  estimated  that  by  the  end  of  the  year  it  will 
be  expended. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Now,  I  will  have  to  repeat  a  little.  You  have  for 
the  current  year  $1,600,000,  and  a  deficit  of  $900,000  would  make 
$2,500,000,  but  you  are  asking  for  something  over  $2,760,000;  why 
that  increase  ? 

Lieut.  Brill.  If  you  take  the  $1,600,000  and  add  the  $900,000  to  it, 
and  then  add  the  $600,000,  you  will  find  it  comes  to  more  than  we  are 
asking  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  For  the  fiscal  year  1922  we  will  not 
be  given  any  money  from  the  appropriation,  "Air  Service  of  the 
Army."    It  will  have  to  come  from  this  appropriation. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Now,  just  keep  on  this  one  item  for  employees. 
How  much  was  ti*ansf erred  to  that  from  the  Air  Service? 

Lieut.  Brill.  For  that  purpose,  the  $600,000  which  I  mentioned. 

Mr.  Cramton.  I  do  not  want  you  to  include  power  or  heat,  but  just 
employees. 

Lieut.  Brill.  No,  sir;  I  am  not. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Is  this  $600,000  for  employees  in  connection  with 
heating  and  lighting  in  the  Air  Service  alone? 

Lieut.  Brill.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramton.  I  would  like  about  as  much  information  as  you  can 
^ve  me  on  that  item. 

Lieut.  Brill.  That  is  what  we  expect  will  be  spent  by  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year. 

The  original  estimate  prepared  in  this  office  as  to  the  cost  of  civilian  em- 
ployees for  the  operation  of  heating  and  lighting  plants,  etc.,  amounted  to 
$3,152,264.  In  this  total  $600,000  was  included  to  defray  the  cost  of  such 
activities  at  Air  Service  stations.  This  estimate  was  prepared  In  late  August, 
1D20.  on  the  basis  of  the  cost  for  the  fourth  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year  1921, 
beeause  that  was  the  only  reliable  data  which  was  available  for  the  purpose 
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at  that  time.  This  total  estimate  was  reduced  in  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of 
War  to  $2,796,788.62,  which  is  the  amount  presented  to  Congress.  The  ftem 
for  Air  Service  stations  was  not  reduced  proportionately  In  this  office  prior  to 
the  above  statement.  Reducing  it  proportionately  makes  this  item  $530,000, 
which  is  the  correct  figure  and  which  should  be  substituted  for  the  figure 
$600,000  wherever  it  appears  in  this  connection.  This  amount  is  to  pay  for  the 
following : 

Permanent  employees: 

,  Per  year. 

36  engineers,  all  kinds $74,00a60 

37  electricians  and  helpers 66, 424. 60 

115  firemen  and  coal  passers 159,753.00 

2  ice-plant  operators 2, 000. 00 

10  steamfltters 16, 120. 00 

•  

Total 319. 298, 20 

This  is  a  list  of  the  civilians  who  are  actually  employed  now  and  who  must 
be  retained  during  the  coming  year.  In  addition  to  this,  before  the  beginning 
of  the  next  fiscal  year  the  construction  of  Luke  Field,  Hawaii,  will  have  been 
largely  completed  and  it  operation  and  repair  will  have  to  be  undertaken.  This 
field  will  be  somewhat  larger  than  Mitchell  Field,  Long  Island,  is  at  present, 
and  it  is  expected  that  its  maintenance  and  operation  will  cost  approximately 
the  same,  viz :  $60,400  per  year.  In  addition  to  this.  Air  Service  units,  for  which 
construction  is  now  under  way,  will  be  stationed  at  Fort  Kameliameha  and  Fort 
Ruger,  Hawaiian  Islands.  It  is  expected  that  these  two,  together  with  Luke 
B^eld,  will  cost  approximately  $82,000  per  year  for  these  activities.  The  remain- 
der of  the  $530,000  is  to  pay  the  salaries  of  such  employees  as  are  required  only 
a  part  of  the  year,  including  principally  steamfltters,  firemen,  coal  passers,  and 
some  few  electricians. 

PAT  OF  EMPLOYEES. 

Mr.  SissoN.  In  reference  to  the  pay  of  these  employees,  as  this 
item  is  made  up  entirely  of  salaries,  for  instance,  what  do  you  pay  a 
caroenter? 

Lieut.  Brill.  No  carpenter  is  paid  from  this  appropriation. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  do  not  have  any  carpenters  employed.  Do  you 
have  any  brick  masons? 

Lieut.  BRiUi.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sissox.  Then  give  me  a  list  of  the  character  of  employments 
you  pay  for  out  of  this  item.  The  only  ones  you  have  mentioned 
specincally  have  been  electricians. 

Lieut.  Brill.  For  instance,  at  Camp  Devens  at  the  present  time  we 
are  employing  a  superintendent  of  heating,  a  steam-htting  foreman, 
engineers 

Mr.  SissoN.  What  are  you  paying  those  men  f 

Lieut.  Brill.  The  superintendent  of  heating  is  being  paid  $200  a 
month.    Camp  Devens  is  a  camp  which  has  a  central  heatmg  plant. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Does  he  get  his  keep  ? 

Lieut.  Brill.  No,  sir ;  he  is  a  civilian,  and  his  salary  is  all  he  get>. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Do  you  furnish  him  with  a  house  ? 

Lieut.  Brill.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  S188ON.  You  furnish  none  of  these  employees  with  houses  t 

Lieut.  Brill.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  S188ON.  In  other  words,  they  get  nothing  but  their  salaries  out 
of  the  Government? 

Lieut,  Brill.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  SissoN.  You  started  to  mention  some  other  employees. 

Lieut.  Briix.  The  refrigerating  operators,  who  are  paid  $125  per 
month ;  electrical  operators,  who  are  paid  $125  per  month ;  laborers, 
who  are  paid  43 J  cents  per  hour ;  steam  fitters,  who  are  paid  80  cents 
per  hour ;  blacksmiths,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Take  your  blacksmiths — how  are  they  paid,  hj  the 
month  ? 

Lieut.  Brill.  By  the  hour. 

Mr.  SissoN.  How  much  do  you  pay  them  by  the  hour  ? 

Lieut.  BriLl.  The  chief  blacksmith  is  paid  80  cents  an  hour  and 
his  assistant  65  cents  an  hour. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Are  you  arbitrarily  governed  by  the  amount  which  you 
pay  throughout  the  service  or  is  the  amount  you  pay  controlled  to 
any  extent  by  the  community  in  which  you  employ  these  men? 

tien.  Rogers.  We  get  as  near  the  local  rates  as  we  can,  depending 
on  the  locality. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  think  myself  that  is  absolutely  essential,  because 
if  you  do  not  you  will  disturb  the  labor  conditions,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, in  the  various  conununities. 

Gen.  Rogers.  Recently  I  have  had  an  investigation  made  in  con- 
nection with  watchmen,  and  I  am  having  an  investigation  now  made 
in  connection  with  other  employees  so  as  to  get  the  wages  more  nearly 
the  wages  of  the  particular  locality.  In  a  report  which  was  made  to 
me  the  other  day  I  found  that  in  some  places  they  were  paying  a 
little  bit  too  much  and  in  other  places  too  little,  and  I  am  trying  to 
average  them  and  get  them  as  near  the  wages  of  the  community  as 
I  can. 

Mr.  SissoN.  There  is  a  tendency  throughout  the  country  now  to 
lower  the  scale  of  wages  and,  perhaps,  justly  so.    If  the  price  of 
labor  should  come  down,  will  that  be  reflected  in  your  employment? 
Gen.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  will  keep  in  touch  with  the  labor  situation  ? 
Gen.  Rogers.  Depending  on  the  locality ;  yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Cramton.  I  evidently  do  not  understand  something.  I  un- 
derstood the  Air  Service  to  say  that  they  had  an  expenditure  of 
$6(K),000  simply  for  civilian  employees  in  connection  with  heating 
and  lighting ;  that  means  an  expenditure  of  $37  per  enlisted  man  in 
the  Air  Service,  an  actual  expenditure  of  $37  for  the  civilian  em- 
ployees who  are  engaged  in  heating  and  lighting,  which  I  can  not 
understand.  There  must  be  something  about  the  item  that  I  do  not 
understand  because  for  the  balance  of  the  Army  the  figure  is  nothing 
like  that-  So  I  would  be  very  glad  if  you  would  put  in  the  record 
a  statement  bearing  on  that  point.  You  have  no  such  expenditure 
as  that,  and  I  think,  perhaps,  something  else  is  included  for  the  Air 
i^ervice. 

PRIXTIKG,   INCLUDING   CERTIFICATES   FOR  DISCHARGED   SOLDIERS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  next  item  is  printing,  including  certificates  for 
<lischarged  soldiers,  for  which  you  are  asking  $311,757. 

Col.  Haknay.  That  is  the  same  amount  that  was  appropriated ;  the 
cut-down  amount  just  covered  it. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  What  printing  does  this  include? 

Col.  Hannay.  It  covers  printing  at  the  disciplinary  barracks. 
Fort  Leavenworth ;  Jeffersonville,  Ind. ;  El  Paso,  Tex. ;  Camp  Travis, 
Tex. ;  Camp  Grant,  111. ;  Camp  Pike.  Ark. ;  Camp  Jackson :  Camp 
Funston,  Kans. ;  Camp  Devens,  Mass. ;  Camp  Lewis,  Wash. :  Camp 
Upton,  N.  Y.;  and  Camp  Kearney,  Calif.    These  plants  do  all  the 

Erinting  for  the  stations  named  and  such  other  printing  as  direrteil 
y  the  Quartermaster  General.  It  also  covers  the  printing  don^  At 
the  Government  Printing  Office  and  contract  printing,  such  a^  is 
authorized  by  the  Committee  on  Printing. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Does  this  amount  vary  with  the  size  of  the  Armyf 

Col.  Hannay.  Not  much;  no  ,sir;  it  is  practically  a  constant. 

Mr.  Cramton.  What  part  of  it  is  for  certificates  for  discharpMl 
soldiers? 

Col.  Hannay.  A  small  part,  approximately  $1,000. 

Mr.  Cra3iton.  What  is  the  object  of  stating  the  item  in  that  way  i 

Gen.  Rogers.  I  think  it  is  one  of  those  items  that  has  been  handtNl 
down  in  the  appropriation  bills  from  year  to  year. 

Gen.  Lord.  The  original  appropriation  was  for  the  printing  oi 
certificates  of  discharged  soldiers. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Of  course,  this  represents  only  a  part  of  the  print- 
ing that  is  done  by  *he  Army. 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  instance,  all  the  schools  maintain  their  print- 
ing plants  in  addition  to  this? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  It  is  a  considerable  printing  item  and  I  do  not  kn»»^v 
what  it  could  consist  of  to  rim  into  so  many  dollars. 

_  .  ^  I 

Mr.  Cramton.  If  you  had  taken  up  the  practice  of  multigmphin:: 
these  discharge  certificates,  what  would  vou  do  with  this  item  «»f 
$311,000? 

Col.  Hannay.  That  is  a  very  small  part  of  it :  there  are  l.'>«,(XX»j"- 
blank  forms  printed  annually. 

Mr.  Cramton.  That  indicates  the  ridiculousness  of  entitling  ti.* 
item  in  that  way.  You  would  not  know  what  kind  of  a  title  to  put 
on  it  if  you  resorted  to  multigraphing  your  certificates. 

prRCHASR  or  POWER,  HEAT,  EIJ5fTRIC  CTRREXT  I-X>R  LIGHTS,  AND  MO\I\« 

PICTFURE  MACHINES. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  next  item  is  power,  heat,  electric  current  f'  * 
light,  and  for  moving-picture  machines,  purchase  of,  for  whioh  \'  i 
are  asking  $3,091,678.18  for  an  army  of  175,000  men. 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  were  allowed  $1,H44,2.')5  for  the  current  y-  I 
How  much  has  l)een  spent  or  will  \ye  spent  under  that  item  ? 

Lieut.  Brh.l.  $1,988,8H().69  has  lM»en  obligated.  It  is  estin).it*  I 
that  the  deficiency  under  that  item  will  l>e  approximatelv  $7<m»j»» 

Mr.  Anthony.  I'nder  this  item  I  wish  you  would  put  in  tli^  r^ «  I 
figures  showing  the  cost  of  current  at  the  principal  camper  nnd  \  *  I 
the  cost  of  current  where  the  (lovernment  produces  it. 
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COST  OF  ELECTRIC  CURRENT. 

The  co8t  of  electric  current  purchased  at  the  principal  camps  is  based  on  a 
«li(le  scale.    For  the  period  from  Julj- 1  to  November  30.  1920,  it  wa.s  as  follows : 


Tamp 
■Camp 
Tamo 
Camp 
Camp 
•Camp 
Camp 
Camp 
Camp 


Grant... 

Dix 

Meade.. 
Knox... 
Jitcksan. 
Pike.... 
Funston 
Dovlns.- 
Travls.. 


Minimum.  Maximum 


10.0270 
.02 
.0825 
.0269 
.025 
.0206 
.0358 
.0301 
.04 


Sa  08267 
.02 
.0325 
.0274 
.025 
.0256 
.0470 
.0907 
.04 


Camp  1  ewis 

Camp  Sherman. . 

Camp  Branr 

Camp  Bennine . . 
Camp  Normoyle. 

Camp  Jessup 

CampTavlor 

Camp  Custer 


Minimum. 

Maxinum. 

SO  00765 

SO.  00804 

.0387 

.0392 

.0261 

.0338 

.0075 

».075 

.04 

.04 

.014 

.014 

.025 

.025 

.0158 

.0165 

I  Includes  service  charge  paid  in  July  in  the  amount  of  1540  as  per  contract  April  25, 1919. 

The  cost  of  the  current  where  generated  in  a  Government  owned  and  operated 
plant  is  as  follows: 


Post. 


Fort  Casey,  Wash 

Fort  Howard.  Md 

Fort  St.  Philip 

Fort  Daie.  Fla 

Fort  Screven,  Ga 

Fort  Morgan,  Ala 

FortCawell.N.C 

Fort  Columbia.  Wash 

Port  Stevens,  Oreg 

•Vlcatras  Island .  Calif 

Fort  Standlsh.  Mass 

Fort  fireble,  R.  I 

Fort  Strong,  Mass 

Fort  Warren,  Mass 

Fort  Huachuca,  Aris 

lAttennan  General  Hospital. 

Fort  Clark,  Tex 

FortH.  G.  Wrirfit,  N.Y.... 

Fort  Terry,  N.Y 

Fort  Michie.  N.  Y 

Fort  Mott,  N.J 


Grand  total. 


Popula- 
tion. 

Total. 

Cost  per 

kilowatt 

hour. 

1 

1 

Cents. 

'           168 

$11,215.85 

9.1 

242 

4,931.67 

7.0 

69 

1,769.16 

13.4 

231 

11,007.60 

6.3 

j            274 

6,357.58 

9.3 

220 

.      6,713.47 

15  R 

262 

12,139.75 

15.6 

56 

2,551.87 

11.6 

240 

11,020.82 

13.9 

483 

7,061.28 

2.67 

16 

1,362.48 

25.4 

159  1 

6.985.75 

16.3 

228 

6,862.50 

9.25 

177 

7,220.08 

9.35 

1,603 

8,048.69 

2.67 

1,470 

6,740.00 

1.5 

1,186  1 

17,072.10 

6.55 

540 

18, 171. 24 

9.48 

330 

2,182.54 

14.61 

60  : 

2,807.28 

17.5 

60 

3,452.04 

18.76 

8,083 

154,773.75 

Cost  per  capita,  $19.14:  cost  per  kilowatt  hour,  10.42  gents. 

The  avemge  cost  per  kilowatt  hour  and  per  capita  is  as  follows:  Current  purchased,  0.025  to  0.0313  cent. 

?er  kilowatt  hour  average  for  camps  listed  above;  $8.95  per  capita  per  year  for  all  posts  and  statio 
urrent  generated,  10.42  cents  per  kilowatt  hour;  $19.40  per  capita  per  year. 

There  are  a  total  of  36  Government-owned  lijrhting  and  power  plants.  In 
general  these  plants  are  at  Coast  Artillery  posts  in  isolatcnl  locations  where  it 
is  impossible  to  purchase  current  from  any  local  company.  Many  of  them  are 
ver>'  small  and  use  gasoline  for  fuel ;  others  are  operated  only  during  the  even- 
ing; but  the  fires  must  be  kept  banked  at  all  times.  This  makes  the  cost  of  the 
current  produced  In  the  main  very  high.  Exceptions  to  this  are  noted  at  Fort 
Huachuca,  Ariz.,  where  current  is  generated  at  2.6  cents  per  kilowatt  hour;  at 
the  I^tterman  General  Hospital,  1.5  cents  per  kilowatt  hour ;  at  Alcatraz  Island, 
Calif.,  2.67  cents  per  kilowatt  hour. 

It  is  the  policy  of  this  office  to  purchase  current  from  local  companies,  wher- 
ever that  is  possible,  because  it  has  been  found  that  in  general  current  can  be 
inirchased  more  economically  than  it  can  be  generated  in  a  Government  plant, 
^'urrent  is  purchased  at  213  posts  and  stations,  while  it  is  generated  at  only  36. 

Lieut.  Brill.  That  item  is  also  affected  by  the  fact  that  during  the 
<;o!nin|i:  fiscal  year  we  will  have  to  pay  for  that  same  service  at  Air 
Service  stations  out  of  this  appropriation,  whereas  in  the  past,  and 
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including  the  present  year,  it  has  been  paid  from  the  appropriation 
Air  Service  oi  the  Army. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  much  does  that  item  amount  to  ? 

Lieut.  Bbill.  Five  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  moving-picture  machines  do  you  pro- 
pose to  purchase  under  this  authority  i 

Lieut.  Brill.  None  whatever. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Then  why  is  that  language  inserted  ? 

Lieut.  Brill.  It  is  just  the  current  for  moving-picture  machines: 
it  is  not  for  the  purchase  of  the  machine. 

Mr.  SissoN.  How  many  have  you? 

Lieut.  Brill.  I  can  not  answer  that,  sir. 

Col.  Hannay.  \  think  the  War  Department  would  have  to  answer 
that.    They  have  them''  at  every  station. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Have  they  more  than  one? 

Col.  Hannay.  They  have  more  than  one  at  the  large  camps. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  would  like  to  know  how  many  moving-picture  ma- 
chines you  are  maintaining? 

Mr.  Anthony.  We  will  have  to  get  that  information  from  tlie 
recreational  branch. 

Col.  Hannay.  We  will  endeavor  to  get  it  for  you. 

Lieut.  Brill.  The  exact  number  of  moving-picture  machines  owned 
and  operated  by  the  War  Department  is  not  available.  There  ai*e 
145  theaters  operated  in  the  Lnited  States.  The  equipment  of  the^* 
theaters  varies,  some  having  two  machines,  some  only  one  machine. 

Mr.  Cramton.  W^here  a  plant  produces  its  own  heat  and  lipht 
from  coal  is  the  coal  included  in  this  item  ?   • 

Lieut.  Brill.  No,  sir. 

FOR  maintenance  OF  LAUNDRIES,  ET(\ 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  next  item  is  laundries,  maintenance  and  repair 
of  buildings,  including  repair  of  machinery,  for  which  you  are  a.sk- 
ing  $165,374.08,  based  on  an  Army  of  17r),(kK)  men. 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  There  was  appropriated  $189,314  for  the  curn»nt 
year:  how  much  was  expended  for  that  purpose? 

Gen.  Lord.  There  was  allotted,  up  to  January  4,  $25,243.90. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Leaving  quite  an  unexpended  balance? 

Col.  Hannay.  Col.  Warfield  may  be  able  to  tell  you  about  that 
balance. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Can  you  tell  us.  Col.  Warfield,  the  state  of  that 
appropriation? 

Col.  Warfieij).  No,  sir:  that  is  for  repairs  to  laundry  buililin:!< 
and  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  that,  but  I  can  tell  about  repairs  t- 
the  laundry  machinery. 

Mr.  Anthony.  This  item  covers  the  maintenance  of  the  Inundri'*-. 
the  repair  of  buildings  and  of  machinery,  all  three  of  those  thinir^ 

Col  Warfield.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  repair  of  buihiinr^. 
but  onlv  have  to  do  with  the  repair  of  the  laundry  machinery. 

Col.  IIannay.  It  is  divided  into  $88,720  for  repairs  to  b\iiliHn;> 
and  $7r).r».')4.0S  for  repairs  to  machinery,  which  Col.  Warfield  « i' 
explain. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  Tell  us,  C!oL  Warfield,  what  you  propose  to  do 
with  that  amount  of  money. 

Col.  Warfield.  We  have  at  present  58  laundries  in  operation,  and 
that  includes  the  large  ones  and  the  small  ones;  the  large  ones  are 
the  camp  laundries  and  the  small  ones  are  small  post  laundries,  as 
well  as  the  mobile  laundries — those  moving  about  on  wheels. 

Mr.  Anthony.  They  are  all  steam  laundries? 

Col.  Warfield.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  all  steam  laundries.  Approxi- 
mately 1,000  of  those  are  small  laundering  machines.  For  the  main- 
tenance of  laundering  machinery  $76,654.08  is  asked,  which  is  ap- 
proximately $1,000  a  year  per  laundry  in  operation ;  that  is  just  for 
the  upkeep  of  the  machinery. 

Mr.  Anthont.  Does  the  Army  to-day  do  the  laundering  for  its 
•enlisted  men  ? 

Col.  Warfield.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  do  you  do  at  the  posts  where  you  have  no 
Government  laundries? 

Col.  Warfield.  The  laundering  is  done  by  contract. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Out  of  what  appropriation  is  that  paid  ? 

Col.  Warfield.  That  comes  out  of  the  appropriation  of  regular 
supplies. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  the  total  cost  for  the  contract  laundering 
of  enlisted  men? 

Col.  Warfield.  It  costs  $86  a  year  by  contract. 

Mr.  AjiTHONY.  Per  man? 

Col.  Warfield.  Yes;  $3  per  man  per  month,  but  when  we  do  it 
in  our  own  laundries  it  costs  us  $24 ;  that  is,  $2  per  man  per  month. 

Mr.  Anthony.  So,  you  effect  a  saving  to  the  Government  where 
you  operate  laundries? 

Col.  Warfieu>.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Formerly  the  enlisted  men  had  to  pay  for  their  own 
laimdering  ? 

Col.  Warfield.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Up  to  how  long  ago  ? 

Col.  Warfield.  Until  a  year  ago  in  March.  In  a  Government 
laundry  we  do  the  work  for  $2  per  man  per  month,  and  it  costs  us 
$3  per  man  per  month  by  contract. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Do  you  include  in  the  cost  of  the  laundering,  when 
done  in  a  Government  laundry,  the  repair  charges — are  they  charged 
up? 

Col.  Warfield.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Of  course,  you  do  not  charge  the  cost  of  the  plant 
against  that? 

Col.  Warfield.  The  only  thing  that  is  not  charged  is  the  original 
cost  of  the  plant;  that  is," the  investment  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  SissoN.  But  you  do  charge  all  the  repairs  and  the  new  ma- 
chinery? 

Col.  Warfield.  Yes,  sir;  everjrthing  goes  in,  even  the  cost  of  the 
heat,  lijrht,  and  coal  furnished  by  the  Government. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Who  can  have  laundering  done  at  these  laundries  ? 

Col.  Warfiei.d.  Enlisted  men,  officers,  and  certain  civilian  em- 
ployees who  arc  authorized  by  the  War  Department. 

3^Ir.  SissoN.  Civilian  employees,  such  as  electricians,  and  so  on? 
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Col.  Warfield.  Yes,  sir;  if  they  are  in  the  post  and  there  is  no 
civilian  laundry  anywliere  around  which  they  can  patronize  they  are 
allowed  to  have  their  laundering  done  at  the  camp  laundry,  but  they 
pay  for  it  at  the  same  rate  that  they  would  pay  in  a  civilian  laundry. 

Mr.  Anthony.  If  there  is  a  civilian  laundry  in  the  neighborhood 
they  are  not  permitted  to  use  the  Government  laundry  ? 

Col.  Warfield.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Take  the  officers  at  a  post ;  is  their  laundering  done  and 
paid  for  at  civilian  prices? 

Col.  Warfield.  No  ;  the  officers  pay  the  Government  prices. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Do  you  fix  the  Government  price  at  its  actual  cost? 

Col.  Warfield.  Yes,  sir ;  with  a  very  small  amount  put  on  for  over- 
head ;  that  is,  for  the  upkeep  of  the  plant. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  the  cost  of  some  of  the  items  that  go  into  a 
man's  laundry,  as  you  have  figured  it  up  for  collars  and  shirts? 

Col.  Warfield.  I  have  here  a  comparative  statement  between  the 
prices  we  charge  and  the  prices  charged  by  civilian  laundries,  which 
might  be  interesting. 

Sir.  Anthony.  \  ou  can  put  that  in  the  record,  but  tell  us  now  what 
it  costs  you  to  launder  a  collar  or  a  shirt. 

Col.  ^Varfibu).  We  do  starched  collars  at  2  cents  apiece. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  the  civilian  price? 

Col.  Warfield.  From  5  to  7  cents. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  do  you  charge  for  a  shirt? 

Col.  Warfield.  For  a  pleated  shirt,  starched,  we  charge  8  cents* 
while  a  civilian  laundry  charges  17  cents;  silk  shirts  cost  10  cents* 
while  civilian  laundries  charge  25  cents. 

Mr.  SissoN.  In  other  words,  the  men  save  quite  a  good  deal  of 
money. 

Col.  Warfield.  Yes :  it  averages  50  per  cent  less  in  the  Government 
laundries  than  in  the  civilian  laundries. 

statement  showing  price  charged  by  Goremment  laundries  compared  to  the 

average  prices  charged  by  commercial  laundries. 


Name  of  article. 


Price 
charged 

1  by  Gov- 
ernment 

llaundries. 


Barracks  bags 

Bath  robes 

Brfeches.  khaki 

Bfpwhes.  khaki,  no  starch. 
Blouses,  khaki: 

Starched 

No  starch 

Collars 

CovcralU 

Cuffs.  |>air 

DraworH: 

(  otton 

Wool 


Cilovps- 

Cotton,  pairs. .. 

\Vo(»l.pair 

HandkcmhicN 

Ilandkcrvbicr.s  silk 

Jarkety 

Laundry  bags 

Leoriiis,  pair 

0\cralb 


10.05 
.07 
.15 
.07 

.15 
.07 
.02 
.10 

.m 

.OS 
.07 

.03 

.O'l 
.01 
.02 
.07 


Average 

price 

charged 

by  com- 

merdal 

laundries. 


10.25 


I 


.25 
.04 


I 


10 


Nameofartide. 


.03 


Price 

charged 
by  Oev- 
ernmant  .  . 


jprirt 
chargvd 
by 


.10 
.07 


Pa}aroas: 

Coals 

PanU 

Shirts: 

Ncilligee 

Night 

Pleated 

Plain 

Silk 

Cotton,  oUvedrab. 

Wo«>l 

Wool,  oUvedrab.. 
Socks: 

Cotton,  pair 

Wool,  pair 

.silk,|>air 

Stocks 

Sweaters 

Ties 

Undershirts: 

Cotton 

Wool 


10.05 
.06 


01 
.« 
.M 
.01 
.10 
.03 

.Q& 
.07 


m  12 


ON 

17 

07 

li 

OK 

17 

07 

l^ 

10 

*  > 

10    . 

10 

r 

10    . 

•     *     •  ■ 

.M 
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statcfuent  shwcing  price  charged  by  Cloreniment  laundries  compared  to  the 
average  prices  charged  by  commercial  laundries — Continued. 


Name  of  article. 


Union  suits: 

Wo<^ 

Cotton 

Aprons , 

Apnms,  Mb 

Mts 

Cbemises 

CoUars 

Comhinatlon  suits: 

Cotton 

Silk 

Corset  covers 

Doilies 

Drawers: 

Ladles',  rnusUn. 

Ladies',  silk 

Children's 

Dresses: 


Price 
charged 
by  Gov- 
ernment 
laundries. 


Average 

price 
charged 
by  com- 
mercial 
laundries. 


Ladies' 


Children's. 
Drener  scarfs. 


Dressing  sacques 

Handkercbiers 

fiandkerchi^s,  silk 

Kimonos 

Middy  blouses , 

Nightgowns , 

Nightgowns,  chOdren's. 
Fkjamas: 

Silk 

Wool 

Petticoats 

Petticosts,  children's . . . 

Rompers 

Shirt  waists: 

Plain 

Sflk 

Skirts: 

Children's 

Duck 

Stockings: 

Cotton,  pair 

Wool,  pair 

Silk,  pair 

fiweatCTs 

Ties 

Underskirts 

t'nion  suits 

rnion  suits,  ^Ik 

rndervests: 

Cotton 

Wool 

Silk 

Waists,  children's 


{ 


10.10 
.07 
.04 
.04 
.02 
.07 
.02 

.10 
.15 
.04 
.01 

.07 
.10 
.05 

.20 
.40 
.10 
.02 
.07 
.01 
.02 
.07 
.07 
.00 
.04 

.10 
.00 
.10 
.05 
.04 

.10 
.15 

.07 
.20 

.02 
.03 
.04 
.10 
.03 
.07 
.08 
.10 

.04 
.05 
.06 
.07 


}• 


$0.20 


.25 


.25 


Name  of  article. 


Price 
charged 
by  Gov- 
ernment 
laundries. 


Waists,  ferrls... 

Wrappers 

Bars,  mosquito. 

Bed  sacks 

Blankets: 

Cotton 

Wool 

Bureau  scarfs. . . 

Curtains 

Mattress  covers. 

Napkins 

Pillowslips 

Rags 

Sheets 

Tablecloths 

Table  pads 

Towels: 

Bath 

Dish 

Hand 

Roller 

Tray  cloths 


NtntilES'  UNIFORMS. 


Niurses'  aprons 

Nurses'  belts 

Nurses'  caps 

Nurses'  collars 

Nurses'  cufTs,  pair 

Nurses'  dresses,  1-piece. 

Nurses' waists 

Nurses'  skirts , 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Aprons: 

Bakers' 

Butchers' 

Cooks' 

Bedpan  covers 

Bed  pads 

Caps,  cook , 

Cop  covers , 

Coats: 

Fatigue , 

White 

Ice-bag  covers , 

Operating  gowns. . . 
Pneumonia  jackets . 
Restrtiinlng  jackets . 
Trousers,  fatigue. . . . 

Trousers,  white 

Spreads,  bed 


SO.  02 
.10 
.05 
.05 


Average 

price 
charged 
by  com- 
mercial 
laundries. 


.10 

.25 

.02 

.07 

.05 

.01 
.01 
.01 

10.02 
.04 

.03 
.03 

.08 
.10 

.01 
.01 

.03 

.01 
.01 
.01 

.02 
.03 

.10 
.02 
.03 
.03 
.05 
.20 
.10 
.10 


.03 
.03 
.03 
.02 
.05 
.03 
.03 

.05 
.07 
.10 
.10 
.10 
.10 
.05 
.07 
.10 


.25 


Mr.  SissoN.  Are  you  sure  you  add  enough  overhead  to  pay  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  plant  and  the  cost  of  doing  the  work? 

Col.  Warfield.  We  keep  a  very  accurate  cost-accounting  system  of 
everything  that  goes  into  the  operation  of  the  laundries. 

ifr.  SissoN.  Do  you  pay  all  of  the  cost  of  operating  the  laundries, 
the  repair,  and  so  on,  out  of  this  money  ? 

Col.  Warfiem).  No;  that  money  comes  out  of  another  appropria- 
tion and  we  have  not  come  to  that  yet.  This  is  ]ust  for  the  repairs 
to  machinery. 

Mr.  Sissox.  Does  the  money  you  collect  go  back  into  the  Treasury  1 

Col.  Warfield.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  SissoN.  As  miscellaneous  receipts? 

Col.  Warfield.  Yes,  sir;  the  laundries  get  nothing  at  all;  it  is  just 
turned  back  into  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  SissoN.  We  ought  to  pursue  the  policy  pursued  by  Col. 
Goethals  on  the  Canal  Zone.  He  had  all  of  these  institutions  put  up 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Canal  Zone  employees,  and  during  the  construc- 
tion of  the  canal  he  was  able  to  charge  off  the  building  of  the  com- 
missaries, the  cost  of  the  machinery  in  the  laundries,  and  every- 
thing of  that  sort;  he  charged  that  off,  and  after  that  had  been 
charged  off,  of  course,  the  employees  on  the  Zone  ^t  the  benefit  of 
any  reduction  in  price  that  mi^ht  follow,  they  having  paid  for  the 
service  prior  to  that  time.  Of  course,  in  one  sense  of  the  word,  it 
may  have  done  the  old  employees  a  little  injustice,  but  an  effort  was 
made  to  give  every  employee  on  the  Canal  Zone  his  clothing,  his  food, 
and  everything  he  needed  at  actual  cost,  and  I  think  that  same  policy 
ought  to  be  pursued,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  all  the  Government. 

Col.  Warfield.  We  turned  back  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  doUai> 
to  the  Treasury  last  year  as  a  result  of  the  operation  of  the  laumlrie>, 

Mr.  SissoN.  How  much  above  your  appropriation  was  that  i 

Col.  Warfieij).  There  was  no  appropriation  for  laundries:  there 
was  no  regular  appropriation  for  the  operation  of  laundries. 

Mr.  S188ON.  But  a  certain  amount  was  allotted  for  that  purpose  t 

Col.  Warfield.  There  was  a  certain  amount  given  to  us. 

POST  BAKERIES. 

Mr.  Anthont.  The  next  item  is  post  bakeries,  maintenance  and 
repair  of  buildings,  for  which  you  are  asking  $29,277.60,  and  there 
was  appropriated  for  the  current  year  $15,185.  How  much  was 
actualy  used  for  that  purpose? 

Gen.  Lord.  $25,850.40  has  already  been  allotted. 

Col.  Han X AY.  That  means  they  have  had  to  increase  the  amount 
l>ecause  it  was  insufficient,  over  and  al>ove  the  amount  we  apportion*^*  1 
on  this  pro  rata  cut;  it  shows  that  the  amount  appropnate<K  on  .1 
percentage  basis,  was  insufficient,  as  shown  in  our  tables. 

OPERATION   OF  ICE   PLANTS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  next  item  is  ice  plants,  maintenance  and  w 
pair  of  buildings,  including  operation  thereof,  for  which  you  an* 
asking  $84,6^^8.88,  and  $52,180  was  appropriated   for  thedirrvnt 
year.    How  much  was  actually  expended  ? 

Lieut.  Brill.  I  will  have  to  insert  how  much  has  been  expends. i 

Gen.  I>)RD.  There  was  allotted  $18,182.50. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  probabilities  are  you  will  not  use  the   f; 
amount  of  thepresent  appropriation. 

(len.  Ijord.  Triat  does  not  necessarily  follow. 

Col.  TIannay.  Because  not  all  of  the  obligations  are  in  as  yet, 

Mr.  Cramton.  You  have  asked  an  increase  of  60  per  cent, 

Lieut.  Briu..  That  is  because  a  numl^er  of  the  ice  plants  wen*  t^»r 
stnicted  during  the  war  and  have  never  l)een  painte<K  so  that  l*  • 
deterioration  has  lH»en  more  rapid  than  it  would  have  In^en  in  a  |»  * 
manent  building,  and  it  is  exj>ected  that  the  repairs  will  be  m«>re  r\ 
Densive  than  they  have  been  in  the  past. 
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Mr.  AxTHONY.  How, many  ice  plants  do  you  operate? 
Lieut.  Brill.  I  will  have  to  insert  that  in  the  recopd. 

Note. — ^The  War  Department  owns  and  operates  64  ice-making  and  refrigera- 
tion plants.  Ice  is  produced  at  a  cost  of  $4.80  to  $5  per  ton.  The  average  pur- 
chase price  of  ice,  based  on  contracts  wliicli  are  actually  in  effect,  is  from  $7  to 
$8  per  ton.  Tiie  approximate  consumption  of  ice  per  capita  per  day,  including 
refrigeration  manufactured,  is  5  pounds. 

Mr.  Anthont.  I  suppose  you  only  plan  to  operate  them  where  you 
produce  ice  in  large  enough  quantities  to  pay  you  ? 

Lieut.  Brill.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  find  it  best  to  make  your  own  ice  ? 

Lieut.  Brill.  Yes;  very  distinctly.  It  costs  the  Government  just 
about  two-thirds  as  much  to  produce  ice  as  it  does  to  purchase  it, 
on  the  average. 

MAINTENANCE  AND  REPAIR  OP  HEATING  APPARATUS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  next  item  is  heating  apparatus,  other  than 
stoves,  maintenance,  and  repair  in  offices,  hospitals,  barracks,  quar- 
ters, and  recruiting  stations,  for  which  you  are  asking  $669,836,  on 
the  basis  of  an  Army  of  175,000  men ;  there  was  appropriated  $598,464 
for  the  current  year.    How  much  have  you  actually  expended  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  The  allotment  on  January  4  was  $325,552.13. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  you  going  to  use  all  of  the  amount  which  was 
appropriated  for  that  purpose  ? 

Lieut.  Brill.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  so.  A  large  part  of  the  repaii's  are 
not  represented  there  because  of  the  fact  that  they  have  not  been 
reported  yet,  and  in  late  December  the  hardest  use  of  the  heating 
plants  begins. 

Mr.  Anthony.  When  an  allotment  is  made  on  January  4  for  this 
purpose  how  far  ahead  is  that  allotment  made  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  The  Quartermaster  General  would  continue  to  make 
allotments  as  fast  as  obligations  are  incurred;  that  would  be  the 
ordinary  procedure,  but  there  are  certain  cases  where,  obligations 
may  be  incurred  and  the  allotments  follow  the  obligations.  But 
this  shows,  I  will  say,  an  expenditure  up  to  December  1  of  approxi- 
mately $325,552.13. 

Mr."  Anthony.  Undoubtedly  you  will  use  all  the  amount  appro- 
priated ? 

Lieut.  Brill.  Yes,  sir ;  I  think  so. 

Col.  Hannay.  As  Gen.  Lord  stated,  that  is  practically  a  half  year's 
allotment,  and  the  biggest  cost  is  coming  in  the  last  half,  as  it  in- 
volves the  repairs. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  this  for  the  purchase  of  new  heating  apparatus 
or  merely  for  maintenance  ? 

Lieut.  Brill.  It  is  merely  for  maintenance  and  repair.  That  item 
would  normally  have  been  less  for  next  year  than  for  this  year  ex- 
cept for  the  addition  of  the  Air  Service  stations. 

Mr.  Anthony.  At  itearly  all  of  the  large  camps,  or  wherever  divi- 
sional headquarters  are  located,  you  have  central  heating  plants? 

Lieut.  Brill.  No,  sir.  There  are  only  two  of  the  large  camps 
which  have  been  retained  that  have  central  heating  plants ;  the  rest 
are  heated  by  means  of  steam-heating  plants  located  in  small  build- 
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ings  adjacent  to  the  buildings  being  heated,  and  in  many  cases  they 
are  heated  by  stoves. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  do  you  find  to  be  most  economical  for  heat- 
ing one  of  these  wooden  barrack  buildings,  such  as  were  erected  dur- 
ing the  war  ?  Do  you  not  find  it  unsatisfactory  to  heat  them  from 
big  central  heating  plants? 

Lieut.  Brill.  I  can  not  answer  that. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  there  anybody  here  who  has  looked  into  that  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  I  will  insert  that  in  the  I'ecord. 

Note. — There  are  three  types  of  central  heating  plants  in  use,  viz : 

(1)  Central  heating  plant  in  which  condensate  is  wasted. 

(2)  Central  heating  plant  in  which  condensate  is  returned  to  boilers. 

(3)  (Central  heating  plant  in  combination  with  power  plant  which  uses  ex- 
haust steam  for  heat. 

Local  conditions  largely  determine  whether  or  not  it  is  economical  to  install 
and  operate  a  central  heating  plant,  the  grouping  of  the  buildings  and  the 
contour  of  the  ground  being  the  main  features.  A  poet  where  the  buildings  are 
closely  grouped  and  at  an  elevation  above  the  boiler  house  offers  many  advan- 
tages for  the  economical  o|)eration  of  a  central  heating  plant,  because  the  water 
of  condensation  can  be  returned  to  the  boilers  by  gravity.  This  is  necess«r>- 
for  the  most  economical  operation  of  the  plant.  A  central  heating  plant  which 
utilizes  the  exhaust  steam  from  the  power  plant  for  heating  puq^oses  is  the 
most  economical  way  of  heating  the  post. 

Each  individual  case,  where  it  is  proposed  to  install  a  centnil  heating  system, 
must  be  made  a  subject  of  careful  study  before  any  decision  can  \>e  reached  as 
to  whether  such  an  installation  could  be  economically  oi)erated.  The  local  <vn- 
ditions,  esi)ecially  the  contour  of  the  ground  and  the  closeness  of  the  grouping 
of  the  buildings,  are  the  determining  features,  and  each  case  must  be  determine*) 
upon  its  own  merits.  No  general  statement  as  to  whether  or  not  central  heat- 
ing plants  are  more  economical  than  individual  beating  plants  can  be  made. 

The  wooden  barracks,  built  during  the  war,  were  heated  during  that  i)erh»d 
by  stoves  at  a  less  cost  than  it  would  have  co.st  to  heat  them  fn>m  a  i-entrnl 
plant.  This  is  true  l)ecause  the  barracks  were  only  heated  during  the  evening 
when  the  men  occupie<l  them,  and  were  not  heate<l  during  the  day  when  the  men 
were  at  drill.  Also  the  entire  building  was  not  properly  heated,  the  area 
adjacent  to  the  stove  being  the  only  ixirtlon  kept  comfortably  warm.  It  N 
believed  that  under  favorable  IcK'al  ccmditlons  buildings  of  this  tyi>e  ctmid  U* 
kept  at  a  uniform  temperature  satisfactory  for  peace-time  occupation  more 
economically  from  a  central  heating  plant  than  by  using  stoves.  Local  condi- 
tions here  woUld  have  to  be  largely  considered. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  had  in  mind  a  camp  constructed  to  house  ;iO,i»Ni 
men  during  the  war,  and  which  has  in  it  now  possibly  four  or  fiw 
thousand  men.  Is  it  not  a  waste  to  operate  a  big  central  heating  plant 
under  conditions  of  that  kind  ? 

Lieut.  Brill.  At  all  but  two  camps  we  do  not  have  those  Innre 
heating  plants,  but  individual  heating  plants. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Where  are  the  two  camps? 

liieut.  Brill.  At  Camp  Devens  and  Camp  (Irant. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  know  how  many  men  are  at  Cam|>s  Deven- 
and  Grant  now  ? 

Lieut.  Brill.  No,  sir. 

Col.  Martin.  There  are  3,(KK)  at  Camp  Devens  and  about  7,(N»i>  :it 
Camp  Grant. 

ELECTRIC  WIRING  AND  FIXTIRKS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  electric  wirinp  and  fixtures  in  htnictures  tAhrr 
than  hospitals,  maintenance  and  repair,  you  are  asking  $W^**,<Hil.t«i', 
and  $1.*V2,4H7  was  appropriated  for  the  current  year.  How  much  ha\e 
you  expended  for  tnat  purpose  i 
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Gen.  Lord.  The  allotment  is  $280,659.50. 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  connection  with  each  one  of  these  items,  I  wish 
you  would  put  in  the  same  information  I  have  requested  as  to  whether 
the  amount  appropriated  last  year  was  sufficient. 

Mr:  Slemp.  upon  what  theory  do  you  make  an  allotment  in  excess 
of  the  appropriation  for  this  purpose  ? 

(ireii.  Lord.  This  is  simply  an  apportionment  or  allotment  made  out 
of  the  lump-sum  appropriation  made  for  the  Quartermaster  General 

Mr.  Slemp.  Was  that  an  appropriation  by  Congress  last  year  or  an 
allotment  by  your  organization? 

(len.  Ijord.  Congress  did  not  specify  the  amount  for  each  item,  but 
they  gave  so  much  money  for  regular  supplies.  This  itemization 
shows  how  we  reach  the  estimate. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Where  do  you  indicate  it  in  here  as  appropriated '( 

Gen.  Lord.  That  is  a  wrong  term,  and  it  should  be  referred  to  as 
allotted. 

Mr.  Cramton.  What  was  the  estimate  last  year  for  this  purpose? 

Col.  Hannay.  $198,750. 

Mr.  Cramtox.  You  haye  spent  more  than  that  for  half  the  year. 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramton.  What  is  the  cause  of  that  increase  in  the  allotments? 

Lieut.  Brill.  The  estimate  under  this  item  for  the  fiscal  year  1921 
was  $361,250. 

Gen.  Lord.  They  were  not  given  all  that  the  estimate  called  for. 

Mr.  Cramton.  I  am  not  asking  about  that  estimate  now. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  would  like  for  you  to  answer  Mr.  Cramton's  ques- 
tion.   Did  you  make  an  estimate  for  the  current  year? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  How  much  is  it? 

Col.  Hannay.  $198,750.  We  did  not  have  it  separated  in  that  way 
last  year.  Last  year  it  was  submitted  slightly  differently,  so  that  the 
two  figures  do  not  quite  agree. 

MAINTENANCE   AND   REPAIRS  OF  RESERVATION   FENCES. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  the  maintenance  and  repair  of  reservation 
fences  you  estimate  $115,336,  and  you  had  for  the  current  year  $8,298 
for  that  purpose.    Why  do  you  estimate  so  large  an  increase  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  There  has  been  $29,147.75  allotted  up  to  date. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Is  there  any  definite  information  as  to  what  has 
been  obligated  up  to  date  ? 

Gen.  Ix>RD.  This  is  the  total  obligation  that  appears  on  the  books 
of  the  Finance  Department  up  to  date,  and  it  should  include  the 
entire  obligations,  except  that  there  may  be  on  the  way  between  the 
Office  of  the  Quartermaster  General  and  the  chief  of*  finance  since 
January  4  other  obligations  or  allotments  covering  additional  obli- 
gations. 

Mr.  Cramton.  That  is  how  much  ? 

Gen.  LoRi>.  The  allotment  on  January  4,  under  this  item  for  main- 
tenance and  repair  of  reservation  fences,  was  $29,147.75.  That  is 
equivalent  to  an  expenditure,  because  that  money  is  out  in  the  hands 
of  disbursing  officers  for  a  specific  purpose. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  You  have  practically  six  months  more  oif  this  fiscal 

Sear,  so  that  in  the  ordinary  course  of  expenditures  the  amount  would 
e  double  that. 

Lieut.  Adams.  We  are  not  doinp  anything  like  the  amount  of  re- 
pair work  under  this  item  that  is  being  requested  from  the  field 
because  of  the  shortage  of  funds.  If  we  were  to  do  all  of  the  repair 
work  requested  from  the  field  and  represented  by  the  commanding 
ofiicers  as  urgently  needed,  we  would  spend  probably  three  times  that 
much  money. 

Col.  Hannay.  I  regret  to  say  that  Gen.  Carson,  who  has  charge 
of  the  construction  operations,  and  who  was  going  to  explain  these 
items,  was  injured  the  other  day  in  an  automobile  accident,  and  is 
unable  to  be  present.  I  have  heard  him  say  that  the  condition  of 
these  fences  in  the  last  two  years  has  deteriorated,  and  that  they  are 
in  bad  shape.  As  stated,  although  we  are  expending  more  than  the 
average  proportion  under  this  item,  still  we  are  not  expending 
enough  to  put  those  fences  in  proper  shape,  and  they  will  soon  have 
to  be  replaced. 

Mr.  S188OX.  What  soil  of  fences  are  these? 

Col.  Hannay.  Reservation  fences. 

Mr.  Si8ttt)N.  Are  they  constructed  of  rock,  iron,  or  wood,  or  what  f 

Lieut.  Brill.  Most  of  them  are  wood  fences  or  fences  with  wcxulen 
posts  and  wire-mesh  fencing.  The  reservation  fences  include  not 
only  the  fences  around  the  reservations  but  they  include  all  the  feu<t»> 
around  the  corrals,  etc.,  at  the  remount  depots. 

Mr.  SissoN.  How  much  do  you  pay  per  mile  for  these  fem*es? 

Lieut.  Brill.  I  do  not  know  wnat  they  would  cost.  We  are  not 
putting  up  any. 

Mr.  SiHHox.  This  would  be  practically  putting  up  a  whole  fence 
I  have  to  have  some  of  this  work  done  myself,  and  I  know  that  wlipn 
you  go  to  repair  an  old  fence  you  had  as  well  make  up  your  luuid 
to  scrap  it  and  build  a  new  one.  I  was  wondering  wliat  it  wonlij 
cost  per  mile  to  do  that. 

NoTK. — The  t.v|H*  of  ffiKv  wp  believe  most  ecoiioiiiicnl  nnd  nHH»iiiiiieiMl  U  •■ 
<*.vclone  unrlimbahle  feiK*t»  with  bari>eit  wlrc»  at  the  top,  f)oHt8  of  Inni  iil|«'  — -^ 
In  t-oiicrete.  Th'n  type  of  feiiHiiir  was  iiHe<l  extensively  at  eainpH  for  **i«M'krt«l»-^ 
etc.,  (luring  the  war,  am!  was  found  to  be  the  most  satisfactory  ktml.  It  i« 
estlniatwl  that  this  frnchip  would  cost  $2.2."!  |»er  f«w»t,  or  $11,8S0  per  n%iU*.  • 
ertH't,  It  havlujr  not  yet  been  niaterlnUy  affect^Ml  by  the  diM-Ilne  In  prh-en.  s  -^ 
era!  ('heai>er  ty|H*»  have  betn  nse<l,  but  they  are  not  as  sat'sfartory. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Where  you  exceed  your  allotment,  or  where  you  ar* 
expending  funds  in  excess  of  the  allotments  set  out,  do  you  (lo>lu-t 
something  from  some  other  allotment  or  an  equivalent  amount  »•'' 
monev,  so  as  not  to  create  a  deficiencv  ? 

(\)1.  Haxxay.  Yes,  sir:  we  transfer  funds  l)etween  items.     Th- 
is the  nearest  approximation  that  we  can  give  from  the  data  ava* 
able  and  in  the  time  available  of  what  our  exjienditures  will   *• 
divided  as  we  foresee  them.     There  is  no  estimate  suhniitted  to  !'•»! 
gross,  and  never  will  l)e  any,  that  will  l>e  absolutely  accurate. 

Mr.   SissDN.  If   I   had   ccmtrol   of  the  appn>priations  al>M>lntt"- 
tliere  would  l)e  siu*h  estimates  submitted,  but  vour  e^timate>  m«n:- 
Im?  submitted  in  different  shape  from  what  they  are  in  now,  lt«s-aiv^ 
uiuler  the  system  1  wouhl  adopt  you  would  have  to  know  what  ir,.* 
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l)e  required,  except  in  the  case  of  a  few  items  that  might  be  prob- 
letoktical: 

Gen.  Rogers.  I  do  not  see  how  you  could  do  it:  That  is  not  dope 
in  commercial  life,  and  I  doubt  if  any  big  corporations  can  come  any 
closer  to  it  than  we  do  on  these  items. 

Mr.  S188ON.  I  think  that  is  true. 

Gen.  RooERs.  If  you  would  allow  the  wording  of  the  appropria- 
tion bills  to  be  changed,  as  we  have  tried  to  have  them  changed  once 
or  twice,  and  consolidate  the  items  more,  I  think  it  would  be  much 
l^ss  trouble  to  the  committee  of  Congress. 

Mr.  SissON.  That  would  simply  increase  our  difficulty  in  getting 
at  the  cost  of  the  service.  I  would  make  the  appropriations  in  even 
more  detail. 

Col.  Hannay.  If  you  prepare  the  bill  by  items,  and  will  allow  us 
to  use  the  funds  so  as  not  to  create  a  deficiency,  then,  so  long  as  we 
(lid  not  create  a  deficiency  in  the  total  appropriation,  you  woUld  have 
a  complete  explanation  of  it. 

Mr.  SissoK.  Your  last  year's  estimates,  evidently,  were  very  bad 
jesses.  For  instance,  in  one  of  these  items  I  presume  you  were 
pven  a  certain  amount  of  money  and  you  allotted  $8,298  for  this 
purpose.  It  appears,  however,  that  you  have  already  spent  $20,000, 
so  that  your  guess  or  estimate  was  a  very  bad  one. 

Col.  Hannay.  They  were  made  by  a  separate  construction  service. 

Mir.  SissoN.  I  am  not  blaming  anybody  for  it,  but  that  is  the  result. 

Mr.  Cramton.  The  difficulty  that  appeals  to.  me  under  this  sys- 
tem is  this :  We  may  go  over  these  items  and  form  some  opinion  in 
regard  to  them.  For  instance,  we  might  cut  out  this  fence  item  en- 
tirely, and  reduce  the  total  appropriation  by  that  much.  Then  you 
could  take  the  total  appropriation  and  divide  it  up  in  such  a  way 
as  to  double  the  amount  for  the  fence  item. 

Mr.  Anthony.  All  these  items  of  regular  supplies  are  included 
here  in  this  lump-sum  appropriation  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  all  of  that  to  be  expended  as  a  lump  sum  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes,  sir;  all  of  it  can  be  expended  as  one  general  ap- 
propriation. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Then,  no  matter  how  carefully  we  itemize  this 
appropriation,  the  amount  you  allot  for  one  item  can  be  expended 
for  another? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes,  sir;  unless  you  place  a  limitation  upon  it. 

Mr.  SissoN.  For  instance,  we  could  say  that  nothing  shall  be  ex- 
pended for  reservation  fences. 

Gen.  Lord.  We  prepare  in  July.  August,  and  September  of  one 
year  an  estimate  that  must  reach  the  Treasury  Department  by  the 
middle  of  October,  for  expenditures  that  we  do  not  bepn  to  make 
until  the  beginning  of  the  next  year,  and  with  the  chaotic  conditions 
and  flux  that  must  affect  the  Army,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a. 
pretty  intelligent  and  accurate  estimate. 

Mr.  SrssoN.  That  still  does  not  answer  the  question.  It  may  be 
that  it  is  the  entire  fault  of  Congress,  but  I  am  thoroughly  convinced 
that  the  present  condition  of  affairs  ought  not  to  exist.  For  instance, 
we  have  a  Congress  elected  in  November,  and  it  actually  convenes, 
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unless  a  special  session  is  called,  more  than  a  year  later,  in  Decem- 
ber. It  does  not  attempt  to  function  until  more  than  a  year  later. 
£ven  if  a  special  session  is  called,  you  have  a  Congress  that  has  been 
repudiated  and  an  administration  that  has  been  repudiated  still 
functioning  at  one  session  of  Congress.  That  neoessitates  the  mak- 
ing of  appropriations  at  least  six  months  in  advance,  or  more  than 
six  months  in  advance  of  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  vear,  or  eighteen 
months  before  the  year  ends.  That,  of  course,  makes  it  absolutely 
essential  in  making  your  estimates,  especially  for  food  supplies  and 
coal,  to  make  them  largely  as  a  matter  of  guess,  because  tne  market 
for  such  things  will  in  all  pi*obability  be  materially  affected  before 
the  end  of  the  year.    Those  things  can  not  be  avoided. 

However,  that  would  not  apply  to  these  items,  because  there  are 
some  items  that  you  could  determine  to  spend  a  certain  amount  of 
money  for.  For  instance,  we  could  put  civilian  employees  in  an 
item  by  Itself  .and  we  might  limit  you  to  a  certain  number  of  ci^nlian 
employees.  However,  under  this  system  you  could  drop  out  a  dozen 
of  these  items  and  spend  twice  as  much  as  was  estimated  for  civilian 
employees  if,  in  your  judgment,  it  were  better  to  employ  ciWlian 
employees  than  to  perform  some  other,  functions.  Therefore  Con- 
gress is  not  controlling  your  appropriation. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Have  you  created  a  deficiency  in  the  total  amount 
appropriated  by  Congress  last  year  for  general  supplies  of  the 
Army  ? 

Col.  Hannat.  Yes,  sir. 

Gen.  Lord.  There  is  no  deficit. 

Col.  Hannay.  Not  in  general  appropriations.  Quartermaster 
Corps,  as  made  by  Congress. 

Mr.  Slemp.  I  mean  in  the  sum  total  of  these  items  for  which  Con- 
gress appropriated  a  lump  sum. 

(^ol.  TiANXAY.  No,  sir:  we  have  not.  I  would  like  to  say  on  the 
question  of  fuel  that  the  appropriation  is  inadequate  and  that  we  have 
had  to  take  money  from  these  other  items  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Slemp.  My  question  was  whether  you  have  created  a  deficit  in 
the  total  appropriation? 

(\>1.  Hannay.  Xo,  sir. 

(yen.  I»RD.  May  1  reenforce  what  the  Quartermaster  (ieneral  ha** 
said?    This  Anny  appropriation  bill  is  as  veritable  a  piece  of  patrh- 
work  legislation  as  ever  troubled  the  statute  l)ooks.    It  is  necessary 
to  have  it  revi.*^d.    It  is  something  that  has  grown  up  and  l>een  ad«lt-l 
to  from  year  to  year.    There  is  phraseology  in  it  that  means  al»-o 
lutely  nothinsr;  there  is  duplication  of  effort  and  duplication  of  t»\ 
penditures.    That  is  one  of  the  things  that  it  is  exi>ectecl  will  l>e  d«»ii^ 
under  the  budget  system,  but  there  has  l)een  no  op|K)rt unity  hert»t«» 
fore  to  do  it.     It  is  a  man's  job  to  rewrite  and  revise  it,  but  il  i< 
.something  that  should  be  done.    Mr.  Anthony,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  has  known  that  for  some  time,  and  we  have  discui«e<l  it, 

Mr.  (^RAMTON.  The  observation  I  made  awhile  ago  was  not  ma*^ 
in  critici.*?m  of  you  gentlemen,  because  you  are  o|)erating  under  a  l*a'i 
s\'stem,  but  I  was  speaking  of  the  difficulties  that  confront  us. 
'  Mr.  SissoN.  I  think  that  Congi-ess  is  altogether  to  blame. 
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FURNTTTRE,  TEXTBOOKS,  AND  EQUIPMENT  FOR  POST  SCHOOLS, 

LIBRARIES,  ETC. 

Mr.  Anthont.  The  next  item  is  for  furniture,  textbooks,  and 
equipment  for  post  schools  and  libraries  and  schools  for  noncommis- 
sioned oflScers  and  for  instruments,  furniture,  stationery,  and  other 
authorized  articles  for  officers'  schools. 

Col.  H  ANN  AT.  We  are  asking  there  for  the  same  amount  that  was 
appropriated  last  year. 

ifr.  Anthony.  This  is  for  what  we  call  the  old  post  schools? 

Coi.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  for  both  enlisted  men  and  noncommis- 
sioned officers,  and,  also  for  commissioned  officers? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Do  you  mean  that  the  same  amount  is  to  be  alloted  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  We  were  allotted  for  this  purpose  $23,261,  and  we 
asked  $31,495.  We  believe  that  is  sufficient  for  this  year,  and  we  are 
asking  for  the  same  amount  next  year. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  used  $23,261  ?  ' 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  they  still  maintain  those  post  schools,  notwith- 
standing the  activity  of  the  vocational-training  work  that  is  being 
carried  on? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Those  post  schools  are  carried  on  entirely  by  the 
Army? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir.  ' 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  officers  and  enlisted  men  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  have  no  civilians  there  ? 

CoL  Hannay.  No,  sir.  This  purchases  the  textbooks,  stationery, 
furniture,  and  equipment. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  next  item  is  for  the  purchase,  exchange,  and 
renair  of  typewriters. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  would  like  to  know  something  about  the  educational 
training  that  they  give  in  these  schools.  For  example,  how  much  do 
you  spend  for  textbooks? 

Col.  Hannay.  Under  the  revised  estimates,  that  amount  is  $7,425. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Or  somewhat  more  than  one-third  of  the  allotment  is 
spent  for  books? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir.  $2,167  is  for  furniture  and  school  equip- 
ment. 

Mr.  SissoN.  What  sort  of  libraries  do  you  maintain  at  these  posts  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  We  maintain  small  libraries  for  the  enlisted  men, 
consisting  of  novels,  periodicals,  etc. 

Mr.  SissoN.  How  much  additions  do  you  make  to  the  libraries  each 
year,  or  how  much  do  you  spend  out  of  this  fund  for  books  for  the 
library  ? 

Col!  Hannay.  We  have  not  spent  any  money  out  of  this  fund  ex- 
cept for  textbooks. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Although  you  can  spend  it  for  library  books  ? 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  could  not  build  up  many  libraries  out  of  it? 

Col.  Hannay.  No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  Your  libraries  are  maintained  from  different 
sources  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir.  Congress  provides  for  periodicals  in  an- 
other item. 

PURCHASE,  REPAIR,  AND  EXCHANGE  OF  TYPEWRITERS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  next  item  is  for  the  purchase,  exchange,  and 
repair  of  typewriters. 

Col.  Hannay.  This  is  solely  for  repairs.  There  are  no  new  t3'pe- 
writers  to  be  procured.  We  expended  in  the  fiscal  year  1920  $2( ),()()(> 
out  of  this  item. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Have  you  any  surplus  typewriters  remaining  over 
from  the  purchases  made  during  the  war? 

Gen.  Rogers.  I  do  not  know  how  large  a  stock  we  have  on  han<l, 
but  we  have  turned  over  a  great  many  to  the  General  Supply  Com- 
mittee. They  will  furnish  tnem  to  other  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  you  have  retained  those  you  actually  need  for 
the  activities  of  the  Quartermaster  General's  omce  ? 

Gen.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  have  gone  into  this  subject  repeatedly  while  servinfr 
on  another  committee.  Will  you  put  in  the  record  a  statement  show- 
ing the  number  of  typewriters  you  have  on  hand? 

Gen.  Rogers.  I  will  do  so. 

Mr.  SissoN.  And  the  number  you  have  turned  over  to  the  General 
Supply  Committee. 

Gen.  Rogers.  I  will  include  that. 

(The  statement  referred  to  above  follows:) 

STATEMENT  HHOWING  NTMBER  OF  TYPEWRITERH  ON  HAND  AND  NinCBEB  Tt'RNED  OVCft 

TO  THE  GENERAL  HUPPLY   COMMITTEE. 

PurchiiHtHl  «lncf  April  6,  1917,  7r>,331. 

(a)  Tlie  number  of  t.vi>ewrltei's  on  liumi  !n  the  Qunrtermnster  TorpH*  ns  tihown 
by  annual  reportn  of  June  3(),  1920,  forwanletl  by  earh  depot  and  each  depart- 
ment quarterniaater,  is  58,704. 

(b)  The  numl)er  of  t.vi)ewriterK  turnetl  i)ver  to  the  Cteueral  Supply  Committee 
since  June  t^K  1920,  to  date  Is  5,5;«. 

(r)Thl«  ofllre  has  no  r*y<»rds  to  shc»w  liow  many  tyi»e\vr!ters  were  shlppcNl  to 
France. 

(tl)  The  numl»er  of  typewriters  retunie*!  from  France  is  2,.'i06. 

(c)  The  numlier  of  tyiiewrltern  left  In  France  Is  unknown. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  yoti  remember  how  many  tv|>ewritei'b  went  to 
•'ranee  with  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  i 

G^n.  K<k;khh.  I  do  not  think  we  had  more  than  half  a  dozen,  or 
Something  like  that.    I  know  they  had  a  very  small  stock. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  reason  I  asked  that  is  bei^ause  the  matter  wm5 
brought  to  mv  attention  by  an  American  citizen  who  was  tra\'^lin^ 
in  France  a  /ew  months  ago.  He  stated  that  he  attended  a  sale  of 
American  military  poods  that  was  being  conducted  by  the  French 
Government.  It  appears  that  they  were  selling  material  which  they 
purchased  in  the  settlement.  He  said  that  the  material  included  a 
considerable  number  of  typewriters  that  were  in  storage  in  war^ 
houses  in  boxes.  They  were  American  typewriters,  and  they  went  at 
a  nominal  price  because  the  French  could  not  use  our  typewriters 
although  they  were  in  first-cla.ss  condition.     He  said  he  purrhaaeal 
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them  and  shipped  them  over  to  London  and  sold  them  at  a  very  large 
advance  over  what  he  paid  the  French  Government  for  them.  I  was 
wondering  why  an  item  of  that  kind  could  not  have  been  returned  to 
this  country. 

Gen.  Rogers.  I  do  not  know  about  the  typewriters.  We  returned  a 
great  many  things  that  we  thought  we  would  need  in  the  Army,  but 
I  do  not  know  about  that.    I  will  have  to  look  that  up. 

Mr.  SissoN.  There  must  have  been  a  considerable  number  of  type- 
writers sent  with  our  forces. 

Gen.  KoGERS.  I  was  talking  about  Gen.  Pershing's  headquarters. 

Mr.  Sissox.  I  have  no  idea  how  many  field  clerks  there  were,  but 
I  think  all  of  them  used  typewriters. 

Gen.  Rogers.  I  thought  the  chairman  was  asking  about  those,  at 
Gen.  Pershing's  headquarters. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  meant  the  number  sent  over  as  quartermaster 
stores  for  the  use  of  the  Army. 

Gen.  Rogers.  I  was  thinking  about  Gen.  Pershing's  headquarters! 
They  did  not  have  enough  there. 

Ifr.  Anthony.  Can  you  furnish  information  as  to  how  many  were 
shipped  over  there  ? 

Gen.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir ;  I  can  give  you  that.  Do  you  want  the  total 
number  of  typewriters  furnished  the  American  forces  ? 

Mr.  Anthony^  Yes ;  in  France.  We  want  to  know,  also,  how  many 
were  left  over  there  and  how  many  were  brought  back. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Not  including  the  Peace  Commission. 

MESS  FURNITURE,  TABLEWARE,  COMMISSARY   CHESTS,  AND   ISSUE  OUTFIT. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  next  item  is  for  mess  furniture,  tables,  com- 
missary chests,  and  issue  outfits,  for  which  you  are  asking  $421, Hell 
There  was  allotted  for  that  purpose  the  same  amount  during  the 
current  year  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  much  do  you  estimate  you  will  expend  of  that  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  We  have  not  the  total  expenditures  for  1921,  but  we 
can  have  the  expenditures  brought  down  to  date. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  much  did  you  expend  in  1920? 

Col.  Hannay.  $340,000.  During  the  war  we  did  not  procure  or  did 
not  issue  this  mess  furniture. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Does  this  include  furniture  furnished  to  commis- 
sioned officers? 

Col.  Hannay.  No,  sir.  This  includes  commissary  chests,  cooking 
outfits,  mess  tables,  mess  stools,  field-baking  equipment,  china,  glass- 
ware, etc.  It  is  the  miscellaneous  equipment  that  is  used  in  barracks 
and  not  procured  during  the  war.  Consequently  we  have  an  inade- 
quate supply  on  hand. 

Gen.  Lord.  There  has  been  allotted  $280,352. 

Mr.  SissoN.  It  looks  as  if  you  would  accumulate  a  supply  of  some 
of  these  things  that  would  be  used  indefinitely. 

Col.  Hannay.  China  breakage  is  a  big  item. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  estimate  $185,792  for  ranges  and  cooking 
stoves,  and  parts  thereof.  Did  you  not  accumulate  quite  a  supply  of 
those  things  during  the  war  ? 
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Col.  Hannay.  We  did  of  certain  sizes,  bnt  we  did  not  procure  them 
of  certain  other  sizes.  The  3  and  3-A  are  for  the  officers  and  noncom- 
missioned officers,  but  we  are  buying  none  for  organization  messes. 
Practically  all  of  this  is  for  spare  parts.  We  have  a  large  number 
which  must  be  kept  up.  The  only  ones  we  are  buying  are  to  equip 
officers  and  noncommissioned  officers'  houses.  We  did  not  buy  them 
during  the  war. 

PURCHASE  OF  FIELD  RANGES,  BAKE  OVENS,  ETC. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  the  purchase  and  maintenance  of  field  ranjrps 
you  estimate  $2,694. 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir ;  that  is  for  maintenance. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  the  purchase  and  maintenance  of  bake  oven'j 
and  apparatus,  you  estimate  $22,664. 

Col.  Hannay.  We  are  asking  that  the  same  amoimt  we  had  last 
year  be  appropriated. 

purchase  and  maintenance  of  rolling  kitchens. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  the  purchase  and  maintenance  of  rollinjr 
kitchens  you  estimate  $118,172.  Did  you  not  have  a  big  supply  t>f 
rolling  kitchens  left  over  from  the  war? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  sold  some.  This  is  for  spare  partv 
We  found  a  considerable  deterioration  in  them. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  rolling  kitchens  do  you  keep  on  han<l— 
in  reserve? 

Col.  Hannay.  Six  thousand. 

Mr.  Anthony.  But  you  do  not  use  the  reserve  stock  at  all,  and  ytm 
want  to  use  this  appropriation  to  maintain  those  in  actual  operatioTi' 

Col.  Hannay.  Ves.  sir;  it  is  for  repair  parts. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  supix)se  the  same  reason  applies  to  the  next  tA\  ■ 
items. 

Col.  Hannay.  In  the  matter  of  coffee  roasters,  we  found  thai  "•• 
could  save  money  by  roasting  our  own  coffee.  The  same  thin|!  «|' 
plies  to  heating  stoves,  it  is  for  maintenance  and  repair. 

APPLIANCES   FOR   HANDLING  AND   PREPARATION   OF  FIF.I.. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  appliances  for  handling  and  prepttrttti<»i. 
fuel,  yon  estimate  $33,421. 

Col.  Haxnay.  That  is  for  wood-sawing  machinery,  oil  tank-  '• 
fuel  oil,  and  things  of  that  kind.    It  also  includes  sawing  machif-* 
and  machinery  for  handling  coal  and  for  unloading  coal. 

PICKET    ROPE,    blacksmith's    TlM)LS,    ET(\ 

Mr.   Anthony.  The  next   item   is  for  i)icket   rope,  blacksnti^' - 
tools,  farriers'  tools,  and  materials  and  .<;hoeing  of  horses  and  m  Nv 
Your  estimate  is  $U><).3G7.    You  have  expendett  the  same  amoiirt 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir:  that  is  the  amount  we  will  s|)end.    ^^ 
had  on  hand  great  quantities  of  some  things,  and  so  we  are  a<k:' : 
for  no  horseshoes.     If  we  did  not  have  those  things  on  hanil. 
would  cost  us  approximately  $50(),0(¥). 
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Mr.  Anthony.  How  much  have  you  expended  up  to  date  ? 
Gen.  Lord.  The  allotment  to  January  4  was  $45^81.66. 

OFFICE  FURNITURE  AND  FILING  EQUIPMENT. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  office  furniture  and  filing  equipment,  your  es- 
timate is  $118,148.  What  is  the  necessity  for  the  purchase  of  new 
equipment  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  SuBMP.  Referring  to  that  other  item,  it  seems  to  me  that  if 
you  were  only  allotted  $45,000  to  January  4,  out  of  $160,000,  you 
will  not  use  your  $160,000. 

Col.  Hannay.  Wewill  use  it.  For  this  year  we  have  had  horse- 
shoes on  hand  of  all  sizes.    Do  you  mean  the  present  fiscal  year  ? 

Mr.  Slemp.  Yes. 

Col.  Hannay.  As  the  chief  of  finance  will  explain,  that  will  really 
not  show  the  condition  that  will  confront  us  before  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year. 

Gen.  Lord.  When  an  obligation  is  actually  incurred,  it  should  be 
followed  by  an  allotment. 

Col.  Hannay.  Had  we  known  that  you  wanted  the  expenditures 
we  could  have  given  them  up  to  date. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Of  what  advantage  is  this? 

Mr.  Cramton.  We  are  quite  at  sea. 

Mr.  Anthony.  We  want  to  know  what  it  has  actually  cost  during 
the  current  year  under  these  heads. 

Gen.  Lord.  The  expenditures  can  only  be  determined  when  the 
actual  vouchers  come  to  the  office  of  the  chief  of  finance,  showing  the 
•actual  expenditures. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Can  we  get  those  figures  for  1920? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes,  sir ;  you  can  get  them. 

Note. — Statement  of  detailed  expenditures  l).v  appropriations  on  file  witli 
0>njmittee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  Cramton.  If  we  had  the  obligations  it  would  be  of  some  help. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Does  the  $45,000,  allotted  up  to  January  4,  represent 
what  has  been  expended  as  well  as  what  has  been  obligated?  Ac- 
cording to  the  director  of  finance's  statement  the  expenditures  would 
necessarily  follow  the  obligations. 

Col.  Hannay.  That  might  be  set  up  as  a  reservation  against  these 
figures  which  the  director  of  finance  would  not  have. 

Mr.  Slemp.  There  ought  to  be  a  very  intimate  working  relationship 
b«*twe«n  those  two  departments. 

Col.  Hannay.  There  is  no  trouble  ^bout  that. 

Gen.  Lord.  They  follow  very  promptly  by  setting  up  the  actual 
♦obligation  with  an  allotment  to  cover  it. 

Mr.  Slemp.  You  had  allotted  only  $45,000  up  to  January  4,  and 
for  the  next  six  months  you  must  allot  more  than  twice  that  amount 
in  order  to  cover  an  expenditure  of  $160,000.  I  was  asking  you  to 
check  up  to  see  if  it  was  correct. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Under  the  next  item  for  office  furniture  and  filing 
equipment  you  are  asking  $118,148.  There  was  allotted  for  that  pur- 
pose for  the  <!urrent  fiscal  year  $88,238.  How  much  did  you  actually 
spend  during  the  fiscal  year  1920  ? 

(xen.  Lord.  The  allotment  against  that  to  January  4  was  $99,295.70, 
or  more  Chan  their  apportionment. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  for  the  purchase  of  office  furniture  and 
equipment  all  over  the  world,  wherever  the  Army  may  be? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir.  The  major  part  of  this  is  to  be  for  tlie 
procurement  of  filing  cases  resulting  from  the  enormous  amount  of 
records  supervening  from  the  war,  including  the  financial  and  war 
records  of  Gen.  Pershing's  Army,  which  are  enormous,  and  l^ve  to 
be  preserved. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  thought  they  were  presented  in  the  Adjutant  (len- 
eral's  Office. 

Col.  Hannay.  But  we  procure  the  filing  cases. 

rOR  OPERATION  OF   LAUNDRIES,  ETC. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  laundries,  operation  of,  including  free  laundr}' 
service  for  enlisted  men,  your  estimate  is  $5,089,319.  \  our  allotment 
for  the  current  fiscal  year  appears  to  be  $2,593,521. 

Gen.  Lord.  There  has  been  allotted  to  meet  obligations  up  to  Jan- 
uary 4,  $2,127,204.62. 

Mr.  SissoN.  What  is  the  state  of  that  account  now  ? 

Col.  Warfield.  I  am  asking  for  $5,089,319.  That  is  based  on  an 
Army  of  175,000  men  and  at  an  annual  expenditure  of  $30  per  man: 
that  is  what  it  will  cost  us  to  do  the  laundering  for  the  enlisted  men 
of  the  Army  for  the  coming  year — $30  for  each  man. 

Mr.  Cramton.  That  is  a  little  more  than  your  $2  a  month. 

Col.  Warfield.  That  is  accounted  for  by  a  portion  of  it  being  done 
by  contract.  If  we  could  do  it  all  in  the  Government-owned  laun- 
dries we  could  do  it  for  $2,  but  there  are  certain  places  where  en- 
listed men  are  stationed  in  which  we  have  no  laundry  facilities. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  ought  to  have  a  mighty  clean  Army. 

Col.  Warfield.  We  have  the  hardest  time  possible  to  get  anv  civil- 
ian laundry  to  take  a  contract  to  do  the  enlisted  men's  laundry  for 
more  than  a  month  at  a  time ;  they  will  not  give  us  any  contract  for 
laundry,  because  they  can  not  tell  about  it.  Two  dollars  ami  fiftv 
cents  has  been  the  minimum,  and  just  now  it  is  almost  iniiK)Ssibl»* 
anywhere  in  the  Ignited  States  to  get  a  laxmdry  of  any  kind  to  do  tin- 
enlisted  men's  laundry  for  $2.50  per  man  per  month,  or  even  $3:  thfv 
want  as  high  as  $6  in  many  cases. 

Pl'RC  HASE  or  IXCAXDKSCENT  1.AMPS,  parts,  and  8ri>PLIE8 

Mr.  AxTHoxy.  The  next  item  is  for  the  purchase  of  incandes<-fn: 
lamps,  parts,  and  supplies,  for  frhich  you  are  asking  $190,748.  Th«T»' 
was  evidently  no  allotment  for  that  puri:M)se  for  the  current  year. 

Col.  Haxxat.  I^st  vear  it  was  carried  in  the  sumlrv  civil  bill. 

Lieut.  Brill.  That  item  is  made  up  of  the  total  of  all  the  request- 
received  from  the  fiehl  for  that  purjMise,  pared  down  to  a  certain  e\ 
tent  in  our  office:  that  is.  each  |K)>t  in  the  Army  re|>orts  on  a  wrta.i 
form  how  many  incandescent  lamps  they  will  re<]uire  fo**  the  comiiu: 
fiscal  year. 

Mr.  AxTHoxY.  Do  vou  buv  them  under  one  contract? 

Lieut.  Briix..  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  AxTHoxY.  And  then  they  are  shipi^ed  all  over  the  t*ountry ! 

Lieut.  Brill,  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  AxTHoxT.  Do  you  have  competitive  bids! 
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Lieut.  Brill.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  specify  one  kind  of  lamp? 

Lieut.  Brill.  They  are  Mazda  lamps  of  various  sizes. 

Mr.  Anthony.  They  are  made  by  a  number  of  manufacturers? 

Lieut.  Brill.  Yes,  sir;  no  particular  manufacturer's  make  is  speci- 
fied. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  there  any  competition  for  the  supplying  of  such 
lamps? 

Lieut.  Brill.  Undoubtedly,  there  would  be. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  want  to  Know  whether  there  is  any  competition. 

Lieut.  Brill.  I  do  not  have  any  personal  knowledge. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Who  has  the  knowledge  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  We  will  put  that  information  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  wish  you  would  put  in  the  record  the  amount  the 
Oovemment  pays  for  23,  40,  60,  and  100  watt  lamps. 

Col.  Hannay.  Very  well. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Electric  lanipR  are  purchased  at  one  time  for  tlie  entire  Army  for  one  year. 
Siiecitications  are  prepared  and  bids  invited  from  tlie  leading  manufacturers  of 
standard  maltes  of  tlie  electric-lamp  builds  in  the  United  States.  The  contract 
is  then  awarded  to  the  lowest  bidder  on  unit  prices.  It  very  often  happens  that 
the  (reneral  Electric  Co.  and  the  Westln^house  Electric  Lamp  Co.  have  identical 
bids  and  are  the  lowest  responsible  bidders.  The  cost  of  these  lamps  for  the 
fiscal  year  1921  is  as  follows : 

10  to  50  watt  lamps $0.21 

OO-watt  lamps .  24 

100-watt  lamps .  51 

l:iO-watt  gas-filled  lamps .  93 

*JOO-watt  gas-filled  lamps 1.  26 

These  prices  include  delivery  of  lamps  at  any  |X)St  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River.  It  is  estimated  that  the  total  cost  for  incandescent  lamps,  fiscal  year 
1922.  will  be  approximately  $297,300.  This  figure  includes  $34,500  for  lamps  for 
(he  Air  Service.  Only  $31,168.38  has  been  spent  from  1921  funds;  the  remainder 
of  the  above  total  represents  the  value  at  the  contract  rate  of  the  surplus  stock 
nn  hand  at  the  beginning  of  this  fiscal  year. 

GAXDLE8,  MATCHES,  AND  SOAP. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  next  item  is  for  candles,  matches,  and  soap 
issue,  for  which  you  are  asking  $233,030,  and  you  were  allotted 
$184,888  during  the  current  year. 

Col.  Hannay.  We  had  a  lot  of  stuff  on  hand.  This  is  divided  into 
$7,345  for  candles  and  $12,512  for  matches. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  evidently  have  a  lot  of  matches  on  hand. 

Col.  Hannay.  No,  sir ;  we  have  not,  but  we  found  this  sufficient  to 
^et  along  with  for  matches. 

Mr.  Anthony.  T  thought  the  Army  match  bill  used  to  run  consid- 
erably larger  than  that. 

Col.  Hannay.  But  that  was  for  sales  matches. 

Mr.  Anthony.  When  an  enlisted  man  wants  a  box  of  matches,  he 
buvs  it  from  the  post  exchange? 

Col.  Hannay.  Or  at  the  sales  store;  they  are  furnished  to  the 
organization  but  they  are  not  furnished  to  the  enlisted  men  individ- 
ually. 

>fr.  Anthony.  If  an  enlisted  man  wants  to  light  a  fire  in  the  cook 
stove,  the  Government  furnishes  the  matches ;  but  if  he  wants  to  light 
a  cigarette  or  pipe  he  must  furnish  his  own  matches? 
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Col.  Hannay.  That  is  right.  The  largest  item  is  $195,893  for  soap* 
issue. 

FUEL  FOR  COOKING,  HEATING  OFFICES,  BARRACKS,  ETC. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  next  item  is  fuel  in  kind  for  cooking  and  for 
heating  offices,  barracks,  quarters,  storehouses,  recruiting  stations,  and 
other  buildings  when  authorized;  for  operation  of  lighting  plants^ 
modem  batteries,  for  which  you  are  asking  $16,349,047,  and  there  was 
appropriated  for  that  purpose  $4,755,922  for  the  current  year. 

Col.  Hannay.  We  have  reduced  this  item  to  $13,517,000.  The 
Quartermaster  General,  after  investigation  into  the  recent  bids  on 
the  United  States  Shipping  Board's  openings,  and  our  best  experience 
during  the  previous  year,  during  which  we  paid  $7.70  per  ton  for 
bituminous  coal  and  $8,225  per  ton  for  anthracite,  reduced  it  to  this 
amount.    We  have  an  incurred  deficiency  in  coal. 

Gen.  Lord.  The  obligations  up  to  January  4,  as  covered  bv  allot- 
ments, were  $14,734,267.58. 

Mr.  Slemp.  How  much  anthracite  and  how  much  bituminous  coal 
will  you  use  during  this  fiscal  year  and  how  much  do  you  propose  to 
use  during  the  next  fiscal  year  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  It  is  estimated  that  we  will  use  1,435,000  tons  of 
bituminous  coal  and  300,000  tons  of  anthracite. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Does  the  price  you  have  given  represent  the  coal  *le- 
livered  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  No;  that  is  the  figure  f.  o.  b.  mines^  the  majority 
being  so  purchased,  thortigh  some  is  procured  "  delivered ''  and  '*  deliv* 
ered  and  stored." 

Mr.  SiiBMP.  And  then  the  freight  is  to  be  added  to  that? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Slemp.  What  is  the  basis  of  your  price  for  bituminous  i^oal 
for  next  year,  as  well  as  for  anthracite  coal  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  $7.70  for  bituminous  and  $8,225  for  anthracite. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Where  do  you  buy  your  bituminous  coal  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  The  majority  t.  o.  b.  mines. 

Mr.  Slemp.  I  mean,  in  what  States? 

Col.  Hannay.  It  is  purchased  by  contract.  We  had  to  centralize 
it  this  last  year  in  the  Quai'teiinaster  (Jeneral's  Office. 

Mr.  Slemp.  When  was  that  estimate  made? 

Col.  Hannay.  That  has  just  been  completed  within  the  last  twi>  or 
three  days. 

Mr.  Slemp.  You  know  you  can  buy  bituminous  coal  at  the  min«*> 
now  for  around  $2. 

Col.  Hannay.  But  the  trouble  is  that  we  can  not  foresee  the  c<ml 
situation;  the  agreement  between  the  operators  and  the  miners  enil> 
at  the  end  of  March,  as  I  recall  it,  and  so  far  thev  have  l>een  unable 
to  reach  another  agreement. 

Mr.  Slemp.  On  the  sui)i)Osition  that  this  committee  .should  detnde 
that  (*oal  could  l)e  furnished  at  the  mines  sufficient  for  your  need^  ai 
^2.M  a  ton  then  there  would  be  a  saving  of  $5  a  ton  on  your  UfKMU^fc* 
tons  { 

Col.  Hannay.  1.4.*i5,(KK)  tons  of  bituminous. 

Mr.  Slemp.  I  do  not  know  so  much  about  anthracite,  but  I  think 
this  should  be  cut  at  least  $2,000,000. 
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Col.  Hannay.  Our  previous  estimate  was  cut  and  we  have  incurred 
a  deficiency. 

Mr.  Slemp.  But  that  is  because  you  did  not  purchase  the  coal  back 
in  March  and  you  got  into  the  market  later,  a  market  which  simply 
ran  out  of  all  bounds.    Coal  is  now  selling  for  $2  and  $3  a  ton. 

Col.  Haxnay.  Our  prices  for  procurements  in  the  open  market 
are  lower  than  under  contract. 

Mr.  Slemp.  That  is  not  the  testimony  before  the  Senate  committee. 

Col.  Hannay.  The  testimony  given  by  Col.  Barney  was  as  to  pro- 
curements in  the  open  market 

Mr.  Slemp.  Coal  sold  by  contract  for  $4.25  all  over  the  United 
States  last  March. 

Mr.  Anfhony.  Not  all  over  the  United  States. 

Col.  Hannay.  The  latest  information  that  we  have  as  affecting 
this  is  the  opening  of  the  United  States  Shipping  Board,  although 
I  understand  it  has  been  rejected.  Still  it  was  in  excess  of  our  esti- 
mate.   They  advertised  for  2,300,000.  tons. 

Mr.  Anthony.  On  what  date  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  The  opening  was  on  December  10,  and  that  is  the 
latest  large  opening  we  know  of. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  was  the  price? 

Col.  Hannay.  The  average  price  was  $8.72. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Delivered? 

Col.  Hannay.  No  ;  that  is  f .  o.  b.  mines. 

Mr.  Slemp.  They  need  a  different  coal  for  steaming  purposes  than 
you  need. 

Mr.  SissoN.  The  highest  priced  coal  is  the  coal  bought  for  the 
ships. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  cheapest  coal  sold  in  my  country  was  around 
S6.50. 

Mr.  Slemp.  I  know  of  some  that  sold  yesterday  at  $2.75  and  I 
know  of  some  that  was  sold  for  as  low  as  $2. 

Mr.  SissoN.  And  then  you  can  usually  multiply  the  price  f.  o.  b. 
mines  by  2,  when  you  add  the  railroad  freight  and  other  expenses 
of  handling. 

Gen.  Rogers.  We  can  buy  coal,  if  we  have  this  provision  put  in, 
just  as  cheap  as  any  other  concern  in  the  country,  so  that  it  will  all 
depend  on  what  the  market  price  is. 

Mr.  Slemp.  What  do  you  think  of  the  attitude  of  the  Navy  and 
the  Armv  in  regard  to  confiscating  coal  ? 

Gen.  fioGERS.  I  stated  my  view  on  that  before  the  committee  this 
morning,  when  you  were  not  here. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  stated  this,  that  you  thought  the  department 
should  have  commandeered  coal. 

Gen.  Eogers.  Under  those  conditions  I  recommended  that  the  coal 
l>e  coniniandeered. 

Mr.  Anthony.  To  whom  did  you  make  that  recommendation? 

Gen.  Bogers.  Through  the  General  Staff  to  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Are  these  bids  for  coal  open  to  the  public? 

Gen.  Kogers.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Do  you  advertise  for  bids  for  coal  ? 

Gen.  Kogers.  Yes,  sir. 

CoL  Hannay.  Very  thoroughly  throughout  the  whole  country. 
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Mr.  S188ON.  Do  you  have  your  coal  tested  by  the  Bureau  of 
Standards? 

Gen.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir.  We  tried  to  get  coal  by  advertisements  in 
the  beginning,  but  the  operators  refused  to  bid,  or  almost  all  of  them : 
we  only  had  one  or  two,  not  over  three,  bids  covering  practically  the 
entire  easttern  part  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Slemp.  When  was  that,  General  ? 

Gen.  Rogers.  Whenever  the  Secretary  decided  to  stock  up,  Septeni- 
ber  or  October.  _ 

Col.  Hannay.  I  think  it  was  earlier  than  that. 

Gen.  RoGEBs.  Then  I  sent  word  out  to  my  depot  quartermasters  to 
try  and  buy  in  the  open  market,  and  we  ^ot  a  small  quantity  of  coal 
in  the  open  market,  but  at  very  high  prices,  and  then  aft^r  that  we 
had  to  get  it  in  any  way  we  could,  so  far  as  that  goes. 

Mr.  Si^MP.  What  are  you  paying  for  coal  now  ? 

Gen.  Rogers.  I  think  we  paid  as  high  as  $18. 

Mr.  Slemp.  What  are  you  paying  in  January  i 

Gen.  Rogers.  We  have  practically  all  of  our  coal  now;  we  have 
coal  on  hand,  so  that  we  are  not  buying  any  just  at  the  present  time. 
I  do  not  think  we  got  any  much  lower  than  $4,  as  I  remember  it,  an«l 
up  as  high  as  $9.90;  that  was  about  the  highest  price  for  any  larp- 
quantity  of  coal.  In  some  of  the  out-of-way  places  we  had  to  pav 
very  high  prices.  But  I  think  if  this  authority  can  be  given  tli* 
Army  to  buy  coal,  as  I  have  suggested,  that  we  can  buy  coal  lowir 
than  any  other  concern  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  have  based  your  requirements  for  coal  on  tin* 
total  quantity  you  are  required  to  supply.  An  officer  is  entitleil  t  • 
heat  and  light,  but  he  can  commute  that  into  money  if  he  w^she^  t«* 
do  so  and  is  so  situated,  can  he  not? 

(Jen.  Rogers.  He  can  draw  his  heat  and  light  allowance:  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Then,  of  course,  you  would  not  have  to  furnish  thf 
actual  coal. 

Gen.  Rogers.  We  based  it  on  the  amount  we  figure<l  would  !• 
actually  used. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Outside  of  furnishing  coal  for  the  heating  an ". 
lighting  plants,  the  Army  transports,  and  actually  heating  the  q\i«r 
ters  of  officers  and  enlisted  men,  what  people  connected   with  t'  ♦ 
Army  are  allowed  to  purchase  coal  at  your  contract  prices  i 

(len.  Rogers.  Nobody  but  the  officers. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  retired  officers  permitted  to  ]>urchase  ct>alf 

Gen.  Rogers.  I  do  not  know  al>out  that. 

Col.  Hannay.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  wish  vou  would  ascertain  and  insert  the  infomu 
tion  in  the  record. 

Col.  Hannay.  We  will  look  that  up. 

Fuel  iiiii.v  1)0  sold  to  retired  offl<»en*  at  <'ost  to  the  ttoveniiiient.  ilellvi»re*!  m-- 
tliey  reside,  at  plncon  wlien*  It  can  l>e  «lone  (M>nv€»nlently.     (Par.  KttT.  .\ 
Regulations.  1»13,  as  aineiuUKi  hy  rhaiigeH,  Army  Hefnilati<»iiM  N«».   H«^*.  ..     • 
Aujr.  14,  1920.) 

Mr.  Anthony.  Does  this  item  of  $16,(K)0,(K)i)  include  the  wial  f  • 
the  transport  service  ? 
Col.  Hannay.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  carry  that  under  the  item  of  trans^itortatio: 
Gen.  R0GKR8.  That  will  come  under  tran8|X)rtation. 
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Mr.  Slemp.  Does  this  include  oil,  gasoline,  etc.  ? 
Col.  Hannay.  That  comes  under  tne  next  item. 
Mr.  Anthony.  But  it  does  include  oil  for  fuel  ? 
Col.  Hannay.  It  includes  oil  for  fuel;  if  it  is  for  heating  and 
cooking  it  does. 
Mr.  SissoN.  Could  you  buy  gas  if  gas  were  accessible  ? 
Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir ;  if  it  were  foi^  these  purposes. 

GASOLINE  AND  LTJBRICANT8  FOR  OPERATION  OF  TANKS  AND  TRACTORS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  next  item  is  gasoline  and  lubricants  for  opera- 
tion of  tanks  and  tractors,  for  which  you  are  asking  $742,080,  and 
there  was  allotted  for  that  purpose  $97,247  for  the  current  year.  Why 
this  tremendous  increase  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  A  great  part  of  that  was  included  in  the  item  for 
gasoline  and  lubricants  for  aeroplanes  and  airships  last  jear,  and 
the  tanks  were  included  therein,  but  this  year  the  Air  Service  is  esti- 
mating for  that,  so  that  we  have  taken  the  item  for  tanks  and  thrown 
it  into  this  item,  and  have  based  this  on  eight  regiments  of  155-milli- 
meter  motorized  artillery,  five  regiments  of  75-millimeter  motorized 
artillery,  750  gallons  per  day  for  heavy  regiments  and  500  gallons  per 
day  for  light  regiments ;  then  we  have  18  companies  of  24  tanks  each. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Taking  a  regiment  of  motorized  artillery,  have 
you  figured  out  what  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  gasoline  and  lubri- 
cants would  be  in  comparison  with  the  feed  and  forage  for  the  num- 
ber of  horses  that  would  be  required  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes;  that  has  been  very  carefully  figured  out,  and 
I  will  put  it  in  the  record  if  you  desire. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  does  it  show — which  is  the  cheapest? 

Col.  Hannay.  The  motorized. 

Mr.  Slemp.  You  do  not  have  that  many  regiments  motorized,  do 
you? 

Col.  Hannay.  This  is  for  what  we  have  been  informed  will  be 
motorized. 

Mr.  Slemp.  How  many  regiments  have  you  motorized  now  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  I  can  not  give  you  that  now,  but  I  will  put  it  in  the 
record. 

statement  ahoiring  number  of  motorized  regim^ents,  Field  Artillery,  now  in  the 

service, 

Xomber  of  155-mllllmeter  regiments  now  in  the  service 8 

Number  of  75-minimeter  regiments  now  in  the  service 5 

Mr.  Slemp.  Do  you  know  whether  this  is  based  on  the  production 
of  more  tractors  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  I  think  not ;  I  think  it  is  simply  based  on  the  motor- 
ized units  or  tractors  that  they  have  at  present. 

Mr.  Slemp,  Are  you  sure  of  that? 

Col.  Hannay.  I  say  I  believe  that,  but  I  will  put  it  in  the  record. 

statement  ghmrlng  coat  of  fuminhing  naftoline  for  a  motorized  regiment  compared 

to  coHt  of  forage, 

Forasrefor  1,199  horses.  60  cents  per  day $719 

750  gallons  gasoline  per  day,  ao  cents  per  gnllon 225 

27478—21 37 
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FORAGE,  ETC. 


Mr.  Anthony.  The  next  item  is  for  forage,  including  salt  and 
vinegar  and  bedding  for  animals  and  straw  for  soldiers'  bedding,  for 
whifh  you  are  asking  $16,083,080,  and  there  was  appropriated  $9,:i^>H,- 
416  for  the  current  year. 

Col.  Hannat.  This  is  another  item  which  we  have  overdrawn. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  did  you  actually  expend  for  that  purpose  in 
1920,  if  you  have  those  figures? 

Col.  Hannay.  $17,000,000  for  1920. 

Maj.  Adams.  I  have  the  figures  for  six  months. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  are  they? 

Maj.  Adams.  $9,130,000. 

Gen.  Lord.  There  has  been  obligated  $11,952,442.03. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  price  of  foracre  has  certainly  come  down,  hn- 
it  not? 

Maj.  Adams.  About  15  per  cent. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  has  been  your  contract  price  for  oats  during 
the  last  calendar  year? 

Col.  Hannay.  $2.70. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Per  hundredweight  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  was  the  last  contract  price  you  made  for  oat>  f 

Maj.  Adajis.  The  current  price  is  2.1  cents. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Whv  does  the  Army  have  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  $1 

fer  bushel  for  oats  when  the  farmer  who  produces  them  in  Kansas, 
owa,  or  Illinois,  gets  about  35  or^40  cents  on  the  farm  or  at  th«* 
shipping  point  ? 

(iten.  KoGERs.  It  is  too  much  for  us. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  did  you  say  was  the  last  contract  price  ? 

Maj.  Adams.  About  2.1  cents  per  pound. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  would  be  65  cents  a  bushel. 

Maj.  Adams.  Yes;  No.  1  white  oats. 

Mr.  Anthony.  When  was  that  last  figure  obtained  ? 

Maj.  Adams.  That  was  one  of  the  most  recent  heavy  purchasi>; 
it  varies  slightly  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  the  most  recent  purchase  you  have  mad*- 
of  hay,  at  what  /price  and  where  was  it  made? 

Maj.  Adams.  From  about  1.7  cents  to  1.8  cents  per  pound. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  much  would  that  l^e  a  ton? 

Maj.  Adams.  About  $34  a  ton. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Where  was  that  price  paid? 

Maj.  Adams.  At  Chicago. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  delivery  where? 

Maj.  Adams.  T  would  have  "to  look  that  up. 

Mr.  SissoN.  What  sort  of  hay  was  that? 

Maj.  Adams.  Timothv  No.  1.  We  have  lH)ught  some  at  New  Ynrl 
for  $29.90. 

Col.  Hannay.  The  average  price  we  have  paid  has  been  $^.79 

Mr.  Anthony.  I^ast  year? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  market  price  of  hay  is  about  half  that  pn«v 
at  the  pre>ent  time.    On  what  nave  you  based  that  pricet 

Col.  I  Ian  NAY.  On  the  Market  Reporter. 
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Mr.  SissoN.  What  issue? 

Col.  Hannay.  December  11. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  wish  you  would  put  some  figures  in  the  record 
showing  the  last  purchases  of  hay,  oats,  and  straw,  where  made  and 
where  to  be  delivered. 

Col.  Hannay.  Very  well. 

Sttih'fuent  showing  principle  purchanes  of  hay,  oats,  com,  and  straw  during 
i  calendar  year  1920. 


5 
10 
16 
28 
June  10 
14 
17 
17 

17 
17 
17 
18 
18 


18 
18 
IS 
25 
25 
25 
29 
29 
1 
9 
18 


^>pt. 


Dec. 


J  use 


18 

2 

2 

3 

14 

14 

14 

14 

14 

17 

13 

'23 

23 

23 


10 
14 

16 
17 


17 

17 

17 
17 
18 


Camp  Grant,  111. 

....'do. 

do 

CtLvap  DiXjN.  J 

West  PoinY/NVY*.'".".'"*.".*!! 

Camps  and  posts  in  Texas, 

New  Mexico,  and  Arizona. 

do 

do 

do 

Fort  Robinson ,  Nebr 

do 


Camp  Dodge,  Iowa. 


CO 

Camp  Lee,  Va , 

ao 

do 

ManilijP.I 

Honolulu ,  llawBii 

West  Print,  N.  Y 

tt.  I  ouis,  Mo 

Army    supply  base,  Brook- 

Ijn,  X.  T. 
do....* 

Camp  Div,  N.  J 

Fort  Filey,  Fans 

Fort  Reno,  Okla 

ConpDiv,N.  J 

Ci  Lsiobal,  Canal  Zone 

do 

do 

West  Pcint,  N.  Y 

Camp  Me.ide,  Md 

<o 

Ciistobal,  Canal  Zone 

do 

rto 


Quantity. 


OATS. 

Front  Royal,  Va 

Camp  Dix,  N.J 

Fort  I  than  Allen,  Vt 

Camps  and  pc^ts  in  Texas, 

New  Mexico,  and  Arizona, 

including  i'ortSill. 
do 


.do. 


do 

do 

Fort  Robinson,  Nebr. 


Price  per 

hundred- ' 

wei0it. 


From  whom  purchased. 


Pound*. 

1,200,000 
600,000 
600,000 
800,000 
239,000 
239,000 
210,000 

3,257,000 

3,311,000 
947,000 

2, 5 15,000 
800,000 
800,000 

1,200,000 
2,764,000 
4,146,000 

600,000 
2, 700, 000 
2, 700, 000 
8,564,000 
3,1.50,000 

730,000 
1,000,000 

988,000 

1,000,000 

4,216,000 

2,391,360 

3,000,000 

6,560,000 

796,666 

796,666 

796,666 

730,000 

710,000 

2,280,000 

796,000 

796,000 

796,000 


400,  OCO 
177,500 
952,000 
970,000  ■ 


6,100,000 

7,220,000 

400,000 


18    Camp  Dodge.  Iowa [    2,532,000 

18    WcstPomt,  N.  Y 150,000 

15,600,000 


29  :  Camps  and  posts  in  Texas, 
New  Mexico,  and  Arizona. 
29   do 


$1.68 
1.35 
2.65 
1.73 
2.26 
2.00 
2.25 
.885 

1.10 
.83 
1.03 
1.10 
1.55 

1.047 

1.05 

1.054 

4.25 

2.96 

2.96 

1.76 

1.76 

2.14 

i.a5 

2.04 


2.04 
2.15 
.82 
.97 
1.65 
1.68 
1.68 
1.62 
1.64 
1.59 
1.54 
1.55 
1.55 
1.55 


3.96 
5.29 
4.60 
3.66 


3,324,000  3.71 

3,800,000  '        3.56 


3.64 
1.46 
3.92 

3.62 
4.60 
3.08 


5,897,920         3.08 


T.  D.  Randall  &  Co.,  Chicago. 
W.  B.  Manchester,  Chicago. 
Van  Wie  A  Moorhead,  Chicago. 
Keelln  Bros.,  Chicago. 
Schaefer  &  Laux,  Brooklvn,  N.  Y. 
Woolman  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Dickinson  &  Peek.  South  Dayton,  N.  Y. 
T.  C.  Edwards,  Alvin,  Tex. 

Webster  Co.,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 
J.  P.  French,  Houston,  Tex. 
T.  J.  Martin,  Spoflord.  Tex. 
Dyer  &  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Leypoldt    &    Pennington    Co.,    North 

Platte. 
W.  B.  Manchester,  Chicago. 
National  Hay  Co.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Van  Wie  A:  Moorhead.  Chicago. 
W.  E.  Dante  &  Co..  New  York  City. 
Thomas  M.  Blake,  New  York  City. 
G.  W.  Gasteiger  &  Son  (Inc.),  Brooklyn. 
Producer'.s  Hay  Co.,  Stui  Fnmci.'ico. 

Do. 
Chns.  Schaefer  &  Son,  Brooklvn. 
1  aypoldt  &  Penninsjton,  North  Platte. 
Chas.  Schaefer  &  Son,  Brooklyn. 

I  Thomas  M.  Blake,  New  York  Citv. 

Dickinson  &  Peek,  South  Dayton,  N.  Y. 

Dyer  &  Son,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

W.  A  Person  Hav  Co.,  Kans^  City,  Mo. 

The  Early  «fe  Daniel  Co.,  Clncinniti,  Ohio. 
I  J.  W.  Gastti^er  &  Son.  Brooklyn. 
■  Bridge  &  1  eonard,  CliicJipo. 

Schaefei  &  Laux,  Brooklyn.    - 

Bridge  &  I  eon:ird,  f'ljicapo. 

W.  D.  Manchester  (Inc.),  Chicaeo. 

P.  1  enanc  &  l>ro.,  New  York  City. 

W.  B.  Manchester  (.Inc.),  Cl.icago. 

J.  W.  Gnstcicer  &  Son,  Brooklyn. 

Schaefer  &  l.?mx,  Brooklyn. 


J.  W.  Gasteiper  &  Son  (Inc.),  Brookljii, 

Schaefer  &  l.aux,  Brooklyn. 

Bridge  &  I  eonard.  Chic ijro. 

West  Texas  Fuel  Co.,  El  Paso,  Tex. 


Blue  Star  Elevator  Co.,  San  Antonia, 

Tex. 
£1  Paso  Grain  &  Milling  Co.,  El  Paso, 

Tex. 
Heid  Bros.  (Inc.),  El  Paso,  Tox. 

Do. 
Leypoldt    &    Pennington    Co.,    North. 

Platte,  Nebr. 
Do. 
Isaac  W.  Carr  &  Co.,  New  York  City. 
The  Webster  Co.,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Blue  Star  Elevator  Co.,  Ban  Antonio, 
Tex. 
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Statement  showing  prinpiple  purchases  of  hay,  oats,  com,  atvd  straw  dvrinfj 

calendar  year  1920 — Continued. 


Date 
pur- 
chased. 


June  29 

29 
29 

30 
July  22 


Sept. 


Dec. 


1 

14 
18 
.3 
14 
14 
14 

16 
16 
16 
16 
15 
17 
23 
23 
23 
30 


June  30 
Sept.   1 


Apr.    4 
June  18 


Sept 


Dec. 


18 

1 

18 

14 
14 
16 
16 
17 
22 
23 


F.  0.  h.  points. 


OAT8~continued . 

Camps  and  posts  in  Texas, 
New  Mexico,  and  Arizona. 

do 

do 


Price  pel 
Quantity,    hundred- 
weij^ht. 


Front  Royal.  Va , 

Camps  and  posts  in  Texas, 

New  Mexico,  and  Arizona. 

Front  Royal,  Va 

Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 

A.  S.  B.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 

Fort  Reno,  Okla 

CampDix,  N.J 

West  Point,  N.  Y 

Pier    3.    Army    submarine 

base,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Front  Royal,  Va 

do 

do 

do 

Fort  Ethan  Allen,  Vt 

Camp  Meade,  Md 

do 

Cristobal,  Canal  Zone , 

do 

Camp  Jackson,  S.  C 


PoundM. 
2,337,000  !      93.53 


CORN 

Fort  Sheridan,  111 

Raritan  Arsenal,  N.J 

RTRAW. 

Fort  Ethan  Allen,  Vt 
Fort  Robinson,  Nebr. 


Fort  D.  A.  Russell,  Wyo..., 

Camp  Dix,  N.  J 

Army      submarine      base, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

West  PoTnt,  N.  Y 

CampDix,  N.J 

Camp  Meade,  Md 

Front  Royal,  Va 

Coblenz.  Cermany 

Camp  Meade,  Md 


828,600'  3.1.38 

12,154,540  1  3.153 

104,300  I  3.96 

2,000,000;  3.53 

800.000  2.83 

117.760  3.10 

869,000  2.53 

2,000,000  1.585 

2,950,000  1.99 

2,192.000  2.14 

1,656,000  2.21 

400,000  2.12 

400,000  2.12 

164,000  1.58 

472,000  1.8ft 

918,000  1.85 

900,000  1.93 

2,100,000  1.95 

828,000  2.11 

828,000  Zll 

640.000  1.70 


11,760  4.00 

5,000  4.00 


184,000  1.50 

200,000  .75 

371,000  .70 

1,062.000  1.01 

300.000  1.50 

326,000  1.14 

400.000  .92 

.100.000  .92 

200.000  .79 

210.000  .94 

I        231,000  .91 

700.000  .89 


From  whom  purchased. 


San  Antonio  Grain  Co..  San  Antonio. 
Tex. 

J.  W.  Howard,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

El  Paso  Grain  &  Milling  Co.,  EI  Paso. 
Tex. 

J.  W.  Oasteifter  &  Sons.  BmoUyn,  N.  V 

San  Antonio  Grain  Co.,  San 'Anto'.ir. 
I      Tex. 
'  W.  C.  Carter,  Front  Royal.  Va. 

Merrill-KavserCo..  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 

Chas.  Sehaefer  &  Son..  Brookl>ii  N.  V 

Heid  Bros.  (Inc.),  El  Paso,  Tex. 

P.  Lenane  &  Bros.,  New  York  City. 
Do. 

J.  J.  Badenoch  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Sehaefer  &  Laux,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 
I  J.  W.  Gasteiger  &  Sou. 
;  The  Earlv  &  Daniel  Co.,  Cincinnati.  Ohio 
I  W.  S.  Hoge  Bros.,  WaYhinftton.  D.  C 

J.  J.  Badenoch  Co..  Chicaso.  111. 

Thomas  N.  Blake,  New  York  City. 
I  J.  J.  Badenoch  Co.,  Chicago.  III. 

Thomas  M.  Blake,  New  York  Citr 

Chas.  Sehaefer  &  Son,  New  York  Cut 
I  Heid  Broei.  (Inc.),  El  Paso,  Tex. 


W.J.  Byrnes  St  Co.,  Chicago,  Ul. 

Chas.  Sehaefer  Si  Sons.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y 


E.  Crosby  &  Co..  Brattleboro,  Vt. 
Leypoldt    &    Pennington    Co.,     Ntvth 

Platte.  Nebr. 
Tolliver  &  Kinney.  Fort  ColUns.  Colo 
Van  Orden  Hay  Co.,  New  York  C^it 
Sehaefer  &  Laux,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

bow 
P.  Lenane  &  Bros..  New  York  Cit  v 

Da 
W.  C.  Carter  Co.,  Front  Royal,  V» 
W.  M.  Gait  &  Co.,  Washington.  D  i 
P.  Lenane  A  Bros.,  New  York  City 
W.  S.  Hoge  A  Bro.,  Washington,  t>  t 


Average  price  paid  for  hay,  $1.60  per  hundredweight;  average  price  paid  for  oaU,  t2.88  per  hundredw««rt : 
average  price  paid  for  corn,  $4  per  hundredweight:  average  price  paid  for  straw,  10.99  per  hundred v«i4^.* 

Mr.  Slemp.  Your   estimates   for  next  year  are  based   on   tUir» 
figures  i 

Col.  Hannay.  They  are  based  on  the  average  price  a.^  stale<l  b\ 
the  reporter. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  average  price  for  when? 

Col.  Hannat.  The  average  procurements  during  the  la»t  year 

Mr.  Anthony.  Would  not  that  be  too  high  a  figure  to  take  for 
purchases  to  be  made  during  the  next  year? 

Col.  Hannat.  That  is  something,  Mr.  Hannay «  you  would  pn*^ 
ably  know  more  about  than  we  do;  it  is  the  nearest  estimate  we  cmt 

get  at. 

Mr,  Anthony.  You  have  not  made  any  guess  at  it? 
Col.  Hannat.  No. 
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Mr.  S1S8ON.  Do  you  buy  much  com? 
Maj.  Adams.  Very  little. 
Mr.  SissoN.  What  do  you  pay  for  it? 

Maj.  Adams.  The  purchases  are  so  small  that.  I  will  have  to  look 
up  that  price. 
Mr.  SissoN.  I  would  like  to  have  the  corn  prices. 
Maj.  Adams.  Very  well. 

PRICE  or  GASOLINE. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  your  present  contract  price  for  gasoline? 

Col.  Hannay.  Thirty  cents. 

Mr.  Anthony.  A  few  years  ago  the  Government  used  to  be  able 
to  buy  its  gasoline  under  contract  at  considerably  less  than  the  re- 
tail price,  but  now  you  seem  to  be  paying  practically  the  retail  price. 
I  buy  my  gasoline  for  30  cents,  and  why  should  you  pay  that  much 
when  you  buy  millions  of  dollars'  worth  at  a  time? 

Col.  Hannay.  We  advertise  for  large  quantities. 
.  Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  have  competitive  bids? 
.  Col.  Hannaj.  We  do ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  But  they  all  grade  up  t</the  regular  retail  price? 

Col.  Hannay.  Pretty  close  to  the  regular  retail  price. 

Mr.  SissoN.  How  much  of  this  is  for  aeroplanes  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  None ;  the  Air  Service  is  estimating  for  its  own  this 
year,  although  last  year  we  estimated  for  it. 

Mr.  Anthony.  A  few  years  ago  you  used  to  get  a  price  for  gaso- 
line which  was  very  considerably  lower  than  the  retail  price. 

Col.  Hannay.  Materially  lower;  yes. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Are  you  not  selling  gasoline  dt  the  Government  stores 
for  28  cents? 

Col.  Hannay.  We  sell  gasoline  at  those  stores  at  the  latest  invoice 
prices. 

Mr.  Slemp.  At  28  cents  ? 

Col.  HANNAf .  At  whatever  it  would  cost. 
.  Mr.  Anthony.  You  do  not  contract  for  a  year's  supply,  do  you? 

Col.  Hannay.  Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  often  is  the  price  fixed? 

'  Col.  Hannay.  By  the  quarter ;  we  secure  it  by  quarters  generp,lly, 
and  we  would  not  be  able  to  get  bids  on  a  yearly  supply. 

Mr.  Slemp.  On  what  price  is  the  estimate  for  next  year  based? 

Col.  Hannay.  Thirty  cents. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  you  buying  gasoline  from  more  than  one  com- 
pany at  the  present  time? 

Col.  Hannay.  I  will  put  that  in  the  record,  but  I  think  probably 
we  are,  although  I  am  not  certain. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  wish  you  would  put  in  the  record  the  names  of 
the  conipanies  and  the  prices  paid. 

Col.  Hannay.  Very  well. 
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Principal  purvha^en  of  gaHoUne  durinff  ralruflnr  jfi'fir  1920, 


Date. 


Jsn.     2 
2 


6 

7 
7 

8 
8 
9 

12 
12 

13 
17 

JO 

22 
23 

Feb.  21 

» 
20 
19 

18 
14 
14 
13 

• 
f 


S 
8 

9 
9 

a 

Mar.  3i 

ao 


Contractor. 


Texas  Co. 
do..., 


Standard  OU  Co.,  New 

Jersey. 
do 


Atlantic  Refining  Co. . . 

do 

Standard  Oil  Co.,  Indi- 
ana. 

Elk  Refining  Co 

Sinclair  Refining  Co. . . . 

Standard  Oil  Co.,  New 
Jersey. 

do 

Standard  Oil  Co.,  Ken- 
tucky. 

GulfRefininfiCo 

Standard  Oil  Co.,  Cali- 
fornia. 

Standard  Oil  Co.,  New 
1  Af  sev 

StoU  Oil' d:  Refining  Co. 

Standard  OU  Vo..  New 
York. 

Standard  Oil  Co.  of 
New  Jersey. 

Gulf  Refining  Co 

do 

Standard  Oil  Co.,  New 
Jersey. 

, . . .  .do 

Atlantic  Refining  Co. . 
.do 


Standard  Oil  Co.,  N«w 

Jerscv 
Atlantu;  Refining  Co. . . 
Standard  OUCo.,  Ohio.. 

Standard  Oil  Co.,  Call- 

fornia. 
Atlantic  Refining  Co. . . 

(iulf  Refining  Co 

Atlantic  Refilling  Co.. . 
.....do 


Sinclair  Kcfimiig  Co 

Refining  Oil  Co 

Standard  Oil  Co.,  Ohio.. 


94  I  Atlantic  Refining  Co. 


22 

23 

22 

20 
20 
19 

18 


F.  o.  b.  point. 


Pier  4,  Hoboken... 
Atigasta  Arsenal . 
Charleston,  S.C. .. 

Hospital  No.  41, 
Staten  Island, 
N.  Y. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. . 

do , 

Whiting,  Ijid 


Langley  Field,  Va. 

Fort  Motti  N.J..! 

New  York  Arsenal 
Fort     Barrancas, 

Fla. 
Picatinny  Arsenal. 
.Vlcatroz,*  Calif 


FortHaucock,NJ. 

Louisville,  Ky.... 
Oar.  No.  5,  Oov- 

nrnom  Island. 
CHIu-leston,  S.  C. . . 

Lakehnrst,  Pr.  Or. 

do 

Edgewood  Arsenal 


Bristol.  Va 

Camp  Knox,  Ky.. 
PhiIaddphia,Pa.. 
Lakahurst,  Pr.  Gr. 

Philadelphia.  Pa.. 
Cleveland,  Ohio. . . 

Fort  Mason 


Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Del  Rio,  Tex 

Franklin,  Pa..... 

do 

Norman,  Okla 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio.. 


Gal- 
lons. 


Container. 


35,000 
2,800 
5.. "500 


Steel  barrel.. 
I  Tank  wagon 

'  •  *  •  ■  •\a^'«  •••••• 


2,000  I  Steel  barrel. 


200 
8,000 
3,000 

48,000 

48,600 

6,000 

2,000 
10,000 

6,000 
9,000 

8,000 

175,000 
45,000 


W.  B 

Tank  car 

Steel  barrel.. 

Tank  car 

•  •  •  ■  ■  ^«*  "•■•  •  •■  • 

Tank  wagon 

Steel  barrel.. 
Tank  wagon 

do 

Steel  barrel.. 

do 


Kind. 


t     IT 


Motor.' 
...do...  I 
...do... 

...do...i 


..do.. 
..do.. 
.\ero. 


TTnit 
price. 


10.225 
.235 
.205 


I  Tank  car 

I  Steel  barrel.. 


25^000  )  Tank  car. 


7,000 
3,260 
1,650 

1,000 
24,000 
18,000 

5,000 

1,000 
4,000 

30,000 

3,000 

16,000 

52,950 

300 

1,500 

A,0UO 

4,020 

1,000 


Tank  wagon 
Steel  barrel.. 


;  I 


17 
17 
17 
17 
17 
17 

17 

i: 

17 

lu 
l«i 
th 


Texas Co 

Standard  Oil  Co.,  Indi- 
ana. 

Standard  OU  Co..  New 
Jersey 

Gull  Refining  Co 

Standard  <.)ilCo.,  Ohio.. 

Standard  Dil  Co.,  In- 
diana. 

Standard  Oil  Co.,  New 
Jers<»v. 

Toxa>Co • 

do 

do 

do 

Mnndorrt  Oil  Co.,  \«'v 

do 

I'lircOiU  o 

>'.uuljrd  <Ul  <  i\,  Nrw 

(Vmnif  OhioCo.     .  . 

. .  .d« 

.*^tandttrrl  Oil  (  o  .  i  iti 

furnia 


Martin     Loading 
Plant,  Delaware. . 

Hampton,  V  a I    1,800 

Sugar  Creek,  Mo. .  |  40, 000 


do 

do 

Tank  car 

Tank  wagon 

I  Filling  sta- 
tion. 
I  Steel  drum.. 

«  •  #  •  a^AU*  «•»«•• 

•  •  •  •  •\AU«  •  •  •  •  •  • 

Tank  car 

Steel  drum. . 

Tank  wagon 
FilUng  sta- 

'      tioti. 

'  Tank  wagon 

Steel  drum. . 
Tank  car 


.  ..do... 

Motor. 
.  ..do... 

...do... 
. .  .do. . . 

.  ..do... 
...do.... 

I 

.  ..do.... 

...do... 
.  ..do..., 

.  ..do..., 

...do... 
.  ..do..., 
Aero..< 

.Motor.' 
...do... 
.^.do...| 
...do...' 

. .  .do. . . 
...do... 


Motor. 
Aero.. 
Motor. 
Aero.. 
Motor. 
Aero. . 
Mo(or. 

...do... 

, .  .do. . . 
,  ..do... 


Charleston.  S.  C . . . '    2, 500    Steel  barrel . .  > . .  .do. 


Frankford,  Pa '  10,000 

Toledo,  Ohio 12,000 

Sugar  Crerk,  Mo. .'  50,000 


Baltimore,  Md. 


24,000 


Washington  D.C. .    j},nn«> 

...  .do 7.\  »<<! 

do '2.\itn\ 


.do. 
do. 

.(ill. 


S^WflU  ViHUi  .  . 

W  111  or  \  hot,  .S.  Y 
Nnrt»  W  .  Va 


I.CIH 

7.  •-«» 


ColiunhuN  Ohio. . .  l.>,  om 

ilo rrf*i 

....do \iW 

Tort  W  nrden.  Jil.«« 


Tank  wagon  ...do... 
Tank  car do... 

■  *  *  •  *^Aw«  •«•**«    ««  •^Bv«  •  * 

Tank  wagun  . .  .do . . 

do do. . 

do do. . 

do do. . 

do do.  . 

do do . . 

Tank  «nr do 

TatikwoKuii  ...do. 
do do.  . 

.  . .  .do do  . 

^i«>t>l  drum.  .Kcro. . 
Tank  wagon  Motor. 
'^t^vldniro..  .  .do. . 


ToUl 


611.00 
1,332. » 


.225  I       446.00 


en.  no 

i.-'ifiaoo 

Riaoo 

12, 96a  00 
9,70a» 

i,35aow 

ITiOO 
2,200.00 

1,35a  OB 
1.755.00 


'.245  ,    1,960.00 


.30  I 
.105  ' 

•^  i 

.27  , 
.1906 
.225  i 

.236 
.22    I 

.225 
.195 


.21    I 
.226  I 

.225 

.246 
.245 
.31    ! 

.275 
.21 
.IW 
.345 


.235 


< 


36.7.'i0.00 
1D,17QlO» 

5^05.01 

i,m 

51LSI 

27^«» 
5»04afl0 
3,5iaO0 
1.22&.0I 

2U.0I 
1,  006.61 


Aero..       .285      I^SMLOO 


.21 

.33 

.195 

.2l»5 

.235 


.30 

.28 
.21 

.275 

.27 
.Zl 
.Jl 


ft.«i  no 
9,Zfvi» 

:i;iv>  « 

Ul«*^*' 
SULOO 

504.0* 
II  400.4 

687. 5* 

2,7^'* 

2,:«»   • 
10,  •*    •■ 


'2AS       VW-  « 


...  * 


.2V» 
2.V* 

« 

> 
1\S 


1 

• 


■■ 

r 
t 

« 


If    • 
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I 


Dftte. 


Joly  6 
6 
6 
6 

7 
7 
7 

7 
7 
7 
7 
10 

10 
10 


10 
10 
10 

10 

I 
10 

10 
10. 

10 

10 

10 
10 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 

10 

13 

13 
13  : 
13  I 
13 

13 

13 
13  • 
13  ! 
13 

13 


13 
13 
13 
13 

13 


Contractor. 


Qulf  Refining  Co 

....do 

The  Texas  Co 

Standtutl  Oil  Co.,  New 
Jerset. 

....do 

Rio  Grande  Oil  Co 

Standard  OH  Co.,  New 
•  Jersey. 

do 

Atlantic  Refining  Co. . . 

Tbe  Texas  Co 

Standard  Oil  Co.,  New 
York, 
do. 


F.  o.  b.  point. 


Standard  Oil  Co.,  New 
Jersey. 

Standard  Oil  Co.,  New 

York. 
....do 


Standard  Oil  Co.,  New 

Jersey. 
Standard  Oil  Co.,  Indl- 


SUndard  Oil  Co.,  New 

York. 

do 

Standard  Oil  Co.,  New 

Jersov. 
SUndard  Oil  Co.,  New 

York. 
Tbe  Texas  Co 


...do 

....do 

...do 


do 

Standard  Oil  Co.,  New 

York. 
Standard  Oil  Co.,  New 

Jersev. 
Standard  Oil  Co.,  New 

York. 
Standard  Oil  Co.,  New 

Jersey. 
do 

»  •  •  ■  aUv*  •••••••••«••••»•< 

»  •  •  •  vUvs  •••••••••••••«••) 

Standard  Oil  Co.,  New 
York. 

Standard  Oil  Co.,  Indi- 
ana. 

do... < 

Atlantic  Refining  Co.... 

Standard  Oil  Co.,  New 

Jersev 
Atlantfe'  Refining  Co. . . . 


Fort  Screven 

Jackson  Barracks . 

Fort  Barrancas 

Wilmington,  Del. . 

Charleston,  S.  C... 

El  Paso,  Tex 

Charleston  ,S.  C. . . 

■   ■   •   ■    m^AUb  •  mm  •■■•■•••• 

Wilmington,  Del. . 

Philadelphia,  Pa.. 

Camp  Gordon,  Oa. 

Madison  Barracks, 
N  Y 

FortTiiden,N.Y. 

Lakehurst  Prov- 
ing Grounds, 
N.J. 

New  London, 
Conn. 

FortH.  G.Wright, 
N.Y. 

Port  Newark, 
N.J. 

Sugar  Creek,  Kans. 

New  York  aty.... 
.do. 


Gal- 
Ions. 


Kearney,  N.J 

Aero  Plant,  L.I... 

Fort  McPherson, 

Ga. 
Camp  Jesup.  Ga... 

PensacoJa,  Fla 

Montgomery.  Ala. 
Pensacola,  Fia 


Tampa,  ^w 

Long  Island  City. 

Bayonne,  N.  J... 

Fox  Hill  N.Y... . 

Camp  Lee,  Va.... 


do 

The  Texas  Co 

Atlantic  Refining  Co. 
do. 


13 


13 
13 
13 
13 


>••••••< 


I  *  •  •  ■\Av«  •  *  •  »  ■ 

do 

Atlantic  Refining  Co.. 


do 

Baltimore,  Md.... 
Washington,  D.C. 
Fort  Wadsworth, 

N.Y. 
Selfrtdge      Field, 

Mich. 

do 

Fort  Du  Pont,  Del, 
FortMott,N.  J.... 
Baltimore,  Md 


4,0P0 
12,500 
10,000 

8,900 

125,000 
15,000 
20,000 

•  2,500 
72,000 

3,000 
80,000 

5,000 

3,000 
15,600 


7,500 

40,000 

24,000 

80,000 

100,000 

46,000 
45,000 

2,000 

30,000 

100,000 
15,000 
11,000 
70,000 
40^000 
70,000 

100,000 

20,000 

50,000 

40,000 

6,000 

135,000 

6,000 

5,400 

8,000 

4,000 

6,000 

24,000 

10,000 


Container. 


Steel  drum.. 

. . . .  .do 

Tank  wagon 
Steel  barrel. . 

Tank  car — 
Steel  drum. . 
Tank  wagon 

Steel  drum.. 

Tank  car 

St^dbirrel.. 
TciL£  wagon 
....do 

do 


Steel  drum.. 

Tank  wagon 

Tank  car 

Steel  drum. . 

Tank  wagon 
Steel  drum. . 
Tank  wagon 

•  a   •  «  « lAw«  «•*••• 

Tank  car.... 
Tank  wagon 
Tank  car.... 

do 

do 


Kind. 


Motor. 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 

...do... 
...do... 
...do... 


Steel  drum. . 
Tank  car.... 
Tank  wagon 

B   a  «  •  «\A\J*  ••»••« 

do  I 

Steel  drum..' 


...do... 
>..do... 
Aero.. 
Motor. 
,  .,do... 

..do... 
,  ..do... 


Motor. 

..do... 

...do... 

. .  .do. . . 

...do... 

...do... 
...do... 

...do... 

...do... 

. .  .do. . . 

Aero. . 

Motor. 

Aero.. 

Motor. 
. .  .do. . . 

...do... 

...do... 

...do... 

...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 


.do... 


Middletown,  Pa.. 
Army  general 
supply  depot. 

Philadelphia,  Pa ! ! 
do 

Carlisle,  Pa.,  Hos- 
pital 31. 

Motor    Transport  184, 500  <  Steel  drum. 
Corps,        New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Motor    Transport 


5,000 

150,000 

3,500 

7,500 


'  •  •  I  •  < 


.do.. 


Tank  car 

Tank  wagon  | 

•  «  «  «  •(«(/*•  ■  •  •  •  ■ 

Tank  car — 


Aero.. 

Motor. 
...do... 
...do... 


Steel  drum. . 
Tank  wagon 
Steel  drum.. 
Tank  wagon 


Company  No.  6, 

New  York,  N.Y. 

West  Point.  X.Y.' 

Lone  Island  City..] 


12,000  I do. 


:So'; 


New  Cumberland, ! 
Pa.  ' 


38,000 
50,000 
70,000 
12,000 


Tank  wagon 
Tank  car. . . . 

Tank  wagon 


Aero.. 

Motor.  I 
...do...' 
...do..-! 

...do...' 

I 

I 

. .  .do. . .  I 

I 

...do..., 

Aero..  I 

Motor.  I 

...do...  I 


SO.  325 
.31 
.29 
.295 

.265 

.29 

.295 

.305 
.255 
.415 
.305 
.31 

.30 
.285 


.31 

.31 

.285 

.24 

.30 

.30 
.286 

.30 

.305 

.305 

.3975 

.305 

.3975 

.295 

.28 

.265 

.30 

.26 

.285 
.285 
.285 
.30 

.29 

.31 
.34 
.34 
.255 


ToUl. 


Tank  wagon.  |...  do..     .34 


.415 
.317 
.34 
.34 

.30 


.30 


.31 
.34 
.28 
.34 


11,300.00 
3,87&00 
2,900.00 
2,625.00 

33,125.00 
4, 35a  00 
8, 85a  00 

762.  .W 

18,360.00 

1,245.00 

24,40a00 

i,5saoo 

900.00 
4,446.00 


2,326.00 
12,40a00 

6^  84a  00 
19,20a00 

30,ooaoo 

13,80a00 
12,825.00 

ooaoo 

6,ioaoo 

30,soaoo 

5,96SL60 

3,355.00 

27,825.00 

ii,8oaoo 
i9,ooaoo 

25,50a00 

o,ooaoo 

i3,ooaoo 

ii,4oaoo 
i,7iaoo 

38,475.00 
1,800.00 

1,566.00 

2,480.00 
1,36a  00 
2, 04a  00 
6,120.00 

3,40a00 


2,07&00 

47, 55a  00 

1,190.00 

:2,55a  00 

5^3.■ia00 


3,600.00 


11,760.00 

17,000.00 

19,600.00 

4,080.00 
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Pate. 


Sept.  10 
10 
10 

Doc.  10 

7 
July  29 
Sept.  10 

10 
11 

17 
Oct.   29 


Dee. 


8«pt. 


1 
1 

2 
2 

2 
2 


Dec.  15 


Contractor. 


Elliott- Jones  &  Co 

Producers  Refining  Co., 
C.   1..   Maguire  Petro- 
leum Co. 
Sinclair  Refining  Co ... . 

I  iberty  Bell  Oil  Co 

Pierce  Oil  Corporation. 

Standard  Oil  Co.,  Indi- 
ana. 

Tibety  BellOilCo 

Standard  Oil  Co.,  Indi- 
ana. 

Chemical  Fuel  Co 

Sinclair  Refining  Co. . . 

do 


Pierce  Oil  Corporation. . 


do. 


Livingston  Refiners 
Corporation. 

do 

National  Oil  Works 


Humble  Oil  &  Refining 
Co. 


F.  0.  b.  point. 


San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Gainesville 

Wichita  Falls 


Gal- 
lons. 


118,000 
60,000 
20,000 


Camp     Funston,  i  40,000 

Kans. 
Scott  Field,  111....     3,000 

Fort  Reno I    4,000 

Fort  Riley,  Kans  .20,000 


Scott  Field 

Camp  Knox,  Ky.. 

Louisville,  Ky 

Camp     Funston, 

Kans. 
Fort  Riley,  Kans . 
Jefferson  Barracks, 

Mo. 

Fort  Reno 

Fort  Sill,  Okla.... 


do 

Depot  quartermas- 
ter. Now  Or- 
leans. 

Fort  Crockett 


5,000 
120,000 

70,000 
70,000 

20,000 
15,000 

2,500 
85,000 

14,000 
5,000 


5,300 


Container. 


Steel  barrel. 

...  do 

;.  ...do 

Tank  wagon 

I   *  «  •  •  UOa  a  «  •  «    •   • 


St«el  drum. 
Tank  car. . . 


«•""•  i  ^^.  j    Tot»l. 


Motor. 
...do... 
, .  do... 

. .  do... 

...do... 
...do... 
...do... 


.do... 
.do.. 


.do... 
.do... 

.do... 
.do... 


.do., 
.do.. 


in.2S5 
.\  .235 
J    .255 

'    .266 

,     .257 

.'    .29 

,    .29 

.'    .257 
.'    .2768 

I 

.      .27 
.'     .276 

.  266 
.      .2S1 

.!  .» 

.22Qtt 


.do. 


Aero. . 
Motor. 


Tank  wagon  . .  .do. . . 


27WJ 
26 


.25 


$31,270  «» 
i  14,  lOU  Or> 
I    5, 100. 00 

'  10,640.00 

771  on 
i,i»'iO  tin 

5,800.00 

l,2V»  <« 
33,2lft.ni» 

IS.  900  *«» 
19,3:20  (K^ 

5,Mn  fw) 

3.  T«v».  IW 

3,791  3» 
1,300  OT) 


1.325  U(^ 


IMPLEMENTS,  SEEDS,  ETC.,  FOR  RAISING  CROPS  AT  REMOUNT  DEPOTS,  ETC. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  next  item  is  for  implements,  seeds,  labor^  and 
other  expenses  for  raising  forage  at  remount  depots  and  on  military 
reservations  in  the  Hawaiian  and  Philippine  Islands,  for  which  you 
are  asking  $71,863.20,  and  for  that  purpose  you  were  allotted  $5:i.;»:»'. 
Did  vou  use  all  of  that  money? 

Col.  Haxxay.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  insufficient.  We  raised  $I4H,5ls  worth 
of  forage  at  those  remount  depots,  so  that  there  is  quite  a  savinp  in 
that  item,  and  thev  desire  more  seeds. 

Mr.  Cramton.  How  many  horses  do  vou  suppose  are  maintaini^d 
there  ? 

Col.  Haxnat.  They  are  not  all  maintained  there  by  any  manner 
of  means,  but  we  can  give  you  the  figures  in  regard  to  the  aninial> 
that  we  have  in  the  remount  stations.  This,  of  course,  is  only  a  dn»|. 
in  the  bucket,  but  it  constitutes  just  that  much  of  a  saving. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  think  it  pays  to  raise  forage  at  thes>4- 
places? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes.  We  only  utilize  a  small  amount  of  land  in 
raising  the  forage,  but  I  think  it  is  worth  while. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  you  raising  forage  at  Fort  Keogh,  Mont.«  a( 
the  present  time? 

Col.  Hannat.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  that  used  as  a  remount  depot  now  f 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  it  considered  an  important  post  for  that  pur- 
pose) 

Col.  Hankat.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  The  reason  I  asked  that  question  is  that  members 
of  this  subcommittee  have  been  told  by  Members  of  Congress  that 
efforts  would  be  made,  probably  throuffh  legislative  action,  to  have 
that  reservation  ceded  for  local  uses  and  disposed  of  by  the  War  De- 
partment. Would  the  Quartermaster's  Department  look  on  that  with 
favor  ? 

Gen.  Rogers.  We  would  have  to  have  another  depot  to  take  its 
place  if  we  could  not  have  Fort  Keogh. 

Mr.  ANT^0NY.  So  you  think  it  is  a  necessary  adjunct  of  your  re- 
mount service? 

Gen.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir.  I  have  the  number  of  horses  at  Fort  Keogh 
if  you  would  like  to  have  the  number.  There  are  1,870  cavalry 
horses  and  511  draft  horses. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  these  young  horses  that  were  purchased  in  the 
neighborhood  and  being  trained  there? 

Gen.  Rogers.  They  are  generally  purchased  in  the  ^^cinity  and 
kept  there  until  they  are  partially  trained  before  sending  them  to 
the  troops.    We  have,  all  told,  1,731  animals. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Does  your  experience  go  to  show  that  it  pays  to 
buy  young  animals  for  the  Army  ? 

Gen.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir;  and  to  get  them  partially  trained  before 
they  are  turned  over  to  the  troops. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Have  you  had  any  difficulty  in  buying  iuature<l 
animals  in  the  market? 

Gen.  Rogers.  We  have  difficulty  in  buying  the  right  kind  of  ani- 
mals. It  is  very  hard  to  buy  the  proper  kind  of  Cavalry  horse.  We 
can  get  mules  and  Artillery-  horses,  but  vou  can  not  get  good  Cavalrv 
horses. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  have  an  item  later  on  alx>ut  the  purchase  of 
horses? 

Gen.  RtwERS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Then  we  will  ask  vou  about  that  later. 

Gen.  Rogers.  Verv  well. 

OIL  LAME'S  AND  LANTERNS. 

Mr,  Anthony.  For  oil  lamps  and  lanterns  you  want  $194.6fit*. 
Did  you  have  any  accumulated  supply  of  them? 

Col.  Hannay.  No,  sir.  Thev  were  not  used  to  anv  extent  ilurinr 
the  war.    We  snent  in  1920,  $285,000. 

Mr.  SissoN.  ilow  does  tliat  appropriation  stand  now  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  The  amount  oblijrated  January  4  was  $46,iX>2.47.  I 
should  like  to  say  that  a  statement  of  the  actual  ex|)onditures  wouM 
not  be  of  any  as^istan<*e,  because  included  possibly  ami  probably  in 
this  item  there  mipht  be  a  contract  for  $UH),00(\  which  is  an  actual 
obligation,  and  under  whi<^li  not  one  penny  has  Ihmmi  4'xpendecL  Tht 
expenditures  would  not  help  u>u  on  this  item. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Can  not  you  <rive  both? 

Gen.  I»Ri>.  We  mijrht  jrive  you  the  expenclituiv>  for  tlin»e  month- 
Mr.  SissoN.  And  the  oblijrations? 

(Jen.  Lc»RD.  The  oblipitions  and  the  possible  actual  ex|>on«tituiv- 
are  ffiven  here. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  understand  that  fullv.  but  what  aUnit  the  ronlrarUt 
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Gen.  Lord.  They  are  included  in  these  items.  We  have  a  contract 
for  $100,000  of  shoes,  and  when  that  item  comes  to  the  chief  of 
finance  it  is  turned  over  to  the  disbursing  officer. 

Mr.  SissoN.  And  that  gives  the  expenditure? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  equivalent  to  the  actual  expenditure 
which  comes  in.    The  vouchers  would  be  of  little  assistance  to  you. 

Mr.  Cramton.  On  this  item  for  oil  lamps  and  lanterns,  what  is  the 
allotment? 

(xen.  Lord.  The  expenditures  under  this  item  amount  to  $46,902.47. 

Mr.  Cramton,  That  $46,902.47  would  include  everything  ordered 
and  paid  for  up  to  this  time,  and  also  orders  which  have  been  given 
and  completed  within  the  three  months? 

Gen.  Lord.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Cramtox.  Then,  as  a  basis  of  comparison,  we  really  do  not 
know  where  we  are.  I  am  trying  to  figure  out  what  the  expenditures 
have  been  or  what  the  expenditures  of  the  Government  from  that 
allotment  for  six  months  have  been. 

Gen.  Lord.  We  give  that  up  to  January  4.  That  is  approximately 
a  little  over  six  months.    That  is  $46,902.47. 

Mr.  Cramton.  That  is  obligations? 

Gen.  Lord.  As  far  as  they  are  reflected  in  the  allotment,  but  they 
are  not  all  the  obligations  incurred. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Tnat  may  include  obligations  that  were  not  com- 
pleted during  the  six  months  and  may  run  into  the  next  six  months? 

Gen.  Lord.  Or  in  the  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Certainly.  Because  there  has  been  $46,000  obli- 
s:ated  up  to  the  last  six  months  does  not  mean  that  it  must  be  $92,000 
for  the  year. 

Gen.  Lord.  What  are  the  actual  expenditures  in(iurred  ? 

Mr.  Cramton.  Let  us  ^et  one  at  a  time.  The  obligations  do  not 
indicate  to  us  the  expenditures  for  the  six  months,  because  they  may 
include  future  deliveries. 

Gen,  Rogers.  May  I  say  also  that  they  may  cancel  obligations? 

Gen.  Lord.  As  soon  as  it  becomes  a  concrete  obligation  the  allot- 
ment comes  to  my  office  immediately. 


Friday,  January  7,  1921. 

ICE  FOR  i»rp:si:rvati(»n  of  storks,  issue  to  officers,  etc. 

< 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  reference  to  your  item  for  ice,  for  which  you 
are  askin^r  $405,980  for  the  next  fiscal  year  and  for  which  you 
received  an  allotment  of  $295,447  for  the  current  year,  how  much 
has  been  expended  so  far? 

(Jen.  Lk)RI>.  There  has  been  obli^rated  Hp  to  Januarv  4,  1921, 
^l  J  35.429.83. 

Col.  Hanxay.  Of  that  amount  approximately  $800,000  covers  the 
•ost  of  ice  for  the  first  half  of  the  year.  The  balance  of  the  amount 
mentioned  in  Gen.  Lord's  statement  is  due  to  the  allotments  for  the 
third  quarter  of  the  year,  be^innin^  January  1. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  If  the  cost  of  the  ice  has  already  exceeded  $80<).0<)0 
for  the  first  half  of  the  year,  where  do  you  ^et  your  fi^ires  on  which 
you  base  3'our  estimate  of  $405,989  for  the  next  fiscal  year  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  I  believie  the  ice  issues  for  the  year  are  excessive. 
But  we  have  not  had  the  power  to  cut  them  down. 

Mr.  Anthony.  But  you  are  evidently  goin^  to  cut  them  down 
during  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Col.  Hannay.  We  held  them  down  to  $r)(K),(K)0  in  1920  by  limit- 
ing  the  allotments,  but  the  per  capita  issue  of  ice  has  grown  very 
greatly.  Prior  to  the  war  the  per  capita  ran  from  $1  to  $1.25  per 
man.  The  cost  increase  in  ice  runs  from  alwut  30  cents  at  the  bepn- 
ning  of  the  war  to  about  40  cents  a  hundred.  T  should  say  the  rost 
this  year  is  going  to  be  about  $6.72  per  capita. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  because  in  recent  years  you  have  l)een 
more  liberal  in  suppljj^ing  the  men  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  It  is  because  commanding  officers  have  authority 
to  increase  the  allowance. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Who  controls  the  issue  of  ice  now  ? 

Col.  HannaI-.  Commanding  officers.  There  is  a  fixed  allowance 
by  regulations,  which  is  tentative,  and  which  is,  I  think,  a  pound 
pet'  man. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Per  day? 

Col.  Hannay.  Per  day ;  but  commanding  officers  have  the  author- 
ity to  increase  those  issues,  and  that  custom  has  grown  to  thi< 
extent,  so  that  this  year  we  will  expend  approximately  $l,f>rMUM» 
for  the  purpose. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  classes  of  people  are  entitled  to  issues  of  i*-*** 

Col.  Hannay.  All  organizations  and  offices. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Iffo  individuals  are  entitled  to  an  issue  of  ice? 

Col.  Hannay.  Individuals  belonging  to  or  attache<l  to  <*eit«in 
organizations  and  offices  are  entitled  to  it  and  officers  are  entitle«l 
to  it. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Only  as  a  part  of  the  organization  which  they 
belong  to. 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir;  or  detachments.  The  allowance  is  inrreas«'l 
for  small  detachments. 

Mr.  Anthony.  But  no  individual,  as  an  individual,  is  entitles!  to  it ' 

Col.  Hannay.  No,  sir;  not  as  an  individual.  , 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  the  result  of  your  obsen'ation  in  connei-- 
tion  with  the  increase  of  the  amount  of  ice  that  has  l)een  use<I  in  thf 
last  few  years?  Is  it  due  to  an  increaM>  in  the  cost  or  an  incren**- 
in  the  number  of  people  receiving  it? 

Col.  Hannay.  It  is  the  per  capita  increase  I  am  s|>eaking  of.  1 
believe  the  issues  have  been  exce>«ive.  I  think  the  amount  we  an 
asking  for  here  for  an  Army  of  175,(XK)  should  be  sufficient. 

Mr.  Cramton.  How  are  you  going  to  govern  it  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  I  believe  when  we  put  the  matter  up  to  hi|;her  ti:- 
thority  they  will  take  action  to  limit  it. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Following  Mr.  Cramton's  question,  what  contn  I 
have  vou  over  the  issue  of  ice  ? 

Cof.  Hannay.  None. 

Mr.  Anthony.  If  you  decide  you  can  furnish  a  sufficient  anxHint 
of  ice  for  the  needs  of  the  Anny  on  an  appropriation  of  $405,9^- 
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and  you  are  allotted  double  that  amount,  have  you  any  power  to  stop 
the  expenditure  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  do  you  do  in  a  case  of  that  kind,  where  you 
feel  that  the  money  is  being  wasted  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  We  would  bring  it  to  the  attention  of  the  Chiet 
of  Staff  through  The  Adjutant  Greneral. 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  a  formal  communication  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mt.  Cramton.  If  the  Chief  of  Staff  does  not  take  any  action  on  it 
you  may  have  a  deficiency  of  $1,000,000  on  this  item  of  $400,000? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  figured  this  estimate  based  on  the 
allowance  given  without  consideration  of  the  increase  which  a  com- 
manding officer  can  make. 

Mr.  Cramton.  What  would  happen  in  a  case  like  that  if  the  de- 
ficiency subcommittee  refused  to  take  care  of  a  deficiencv  like  that  on 
a  $4(K)*0()()  appropriation  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  We  have  curtailed  other  activities  which  you  have 
notod  in  many  instances,  where  we  have  only  spent  a -small  amount  of 
money,  such  as  for  oil  lamps,  and  used  the  money  for  other  more 
necessary  purposes. 

Mr.  Cramton.  That  has  not  been  enough  to  be  conspicuous.*  Most 
of  it  seems  to  be  going  to  the  deficiency  subcommittee. 

Col.  Hannay.  The  actual  deficiency  will  not  be  in  this  item,  be- 
canse  we  are  taking  the  money  from  others. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Suppose  we  put  in  this  section  a  limitation  on  the 
amount  to  be  used  for  ice;  is  it  not  likely  that  w^e  could  save  about 
a  million  dollars? 

Col.  Hannay.  Personally,  I  believe  that  might  result  in  a  very 
difficult  situation.  Suppose  some  exigency  occurred  in  the  Army ;  it 
might  result  in  a  serious  situation  if  you  had  a  specific  limit.  I 
believe  it  should  be  effected  without  the  limitation. 

Mr.  Cramton.  I  do  not  believe  even  the  Army  should  get  anything 
like  a  million  dollars  deficiency  under  these  conditions  without  hav- 
ing it  pretty  well  tied  up  in  the  law  and  letting  the  exigencies  take 
care  of  themselves.  . 

Col.  Hannay.  I  believe  this  will  be  rectified  by  higher  authority. 

Mr.  Anthony.  During  the  waT  the  War  Department  has  not  been 
paying  a  great  deal  of  attention  to  the  economies  on  the  business  side 
of  the  work.  During  the  war  I  went  to  see  an  official  in  the  War 
Department  and  showed  him  where  he  could  save  $250,000.  He  re- 
plied he  was  not  thinking  in  sums  as  small  as  that. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Have  any  steps  been  taken  up  to  this  time  in  con- 
nection with  the  matter? 

Col.  Hannay.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Has  your  department  taken  any  steps  up  to  this 
time  to  correct  that  situation  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  No,  sir ;  not  officially.  It  has  been  reported  unoffi- 
cially to  the  General  Staff. 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  the  issue  of  all  of  these  supplies  your  department, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  charge  of  their  issue,  is  governed  entirely 
by  the  orders  you  get  from  higher  authority. 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  If  you  receive  orders  to  issue  double  what  yon  ileviri 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  use  of  a  certain  number  of  troops  you 
simply  do  it? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

STATION  EUY. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  next  item  is  for  stationery,  including  blank 
books  and  blank  forms  for  all  branches  of  the  Military  Establish- 
ment except  Ordnance  Department,  Medical  Department,  and  En<ri- 
neer  Corps.  You  are  askin/g^  for  $1,103,119  for  the  next  fiscal  year 
for  an  Army  of  175,0(K)  men.  You  were  allotted  this  year  for  that 
item  $502,996.  That  has  been  allotted  so  far  this  year  for  that 
purijose. 

Gen.  Lord.  The  amount  is  $132,344.49. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Can  you  give  us  an  idea  of  how  much  will  Ik?  ex- 
pended during  the  current  year  for  that  purpose? 

Col.  Hannay.  All  of  this  amount  will  oe  expended. 

Mr.  Anthony.  All  of  the  $502,996? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir.  In  the  year  1920  we  expended  $l,8iM),o<N. 
for  stationery.  That  gave  us  a  little  balance  of  .stationery  to  .<tart 
on  for.  the  first  part  of  the  present  fiscal  year,  and  that  is  why  our 
expenditures  for  the  first  part  of  the  year  are  not  in  proportion  i'» 
what  they  will  be  for  the  latter  part  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  workiqg  on  your  surplus. 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir;  but  that  has  run  down,  and  we  will  liaw 
to  use  this  amount  of  money  to  provide  the  stationery  for  the  latt«T 
part  of  the  year  to  carry  us  into  the  appropriation  for  next  year. 

Mr.  Cramton.  That  figures  nearly  $7  per  man. 

Col.  Hannay.  We  have  in  addit^ion  to  that  to  supply  offices  en* 
ated  by  the  act  of  June  4,  1920,  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Army. 
We  have  the  office  of  Chief  of  Infantry,  the  Chief  of  Cavalry,  ai\  i 
the  Chief  of  Field  Artillery  and  the  Chief  of  Staff  to  suppK'  wi'* 
stationery. 

Mr.  Cramton.  That  does  not  include  the  Ordnance  Departnif  rii 
the  Medical  Department,  and  the  Enfljineer  Corps. 

Col.  Hannay.  No;  nor  the  Signal  Corps.  IJut  it  does  indu-i- 
corps  and  department  headquarters.  We  supply  the  stationery  nt 
corps  and  department  headquarters  for  all  ofli<*t*s — the  Onlnan  • 
Department,  tne  Signal  Corps,  the  Medical  Corps — all  of  thi^ni  :i* 
sucn  headquarters.  We  do  not  supply  stationery  sixvifically  f«»' 
the  school  purposes,  such  as  the  Air  Servit  e  Schciol,  though  we  • 
supply  the  staff  officers  at  corps  and  department  headquarters.  A 
we  supply  all  troops  and  administrative  offices. 

Mr.  Cramton.  \  our  estimates  are  not  based  upon  tlie  pri»sent  li»w 
ing  of  the  prices  of  paper  f    You  have  not  taken  that  into  conoid, 
tion  ( 

( \)\,  Hannay.  They  are  based  on  the  average  <*<>st  of  the  part  ye.ir 

Mr.  CitvMT«>N.  Vp  until  September? 

CoI.JIannay.  This  estimate  was  based  oh  the  i|uanttty  for  xk\\\  • 
there  was  an  expen<liture  during  1920  and  the  approximate  st«"r* 
tbat  wouM  Ih>  on  han<]  at  the  en<l  of  this  year,  plus  the  increase  in  r>«^t 
since  19*J()  of  appniximately  100  per  rent. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  the  last  purchase  of  paper  that  yoti  made  i 
Col.  Hannay.  I  will  put  that  in  the  record. 

Typewriter  paper  purchased  since  July  i,  1920. 

White  tyijewriter  paper,  160,761  pounds,  at  24  cents $38,  582. 64 

Onion  skin  typewriter  paper,  7,926  pounds,  at  34  cents '^,  6D4.  84 

Total 41, 277.  48 

The  dealers  In  the  city  of  Washington  advise  that  type\vriter  paper  has  de- 
<Teased  approximately  15  per  cent  during  the  past  three  months. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  the  price  i 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cramix)n.  I  did  not  quite  understand  your  statement.  Did  you 
sav  that  from  1920  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  100  per 
cent  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  Stationery  has  increased  100  per  cent. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Beginning  about  early  in  the  fall  there  was  a  very 
pronounced  decrease,  was  there  not  ? 

Mr.  Anthony.  There  has  been  a  decline  in  the  spot  price  of  paper 
of  about  100  per  cent  in  the  last  three  months. 

Col.  Hannay.  We  will  put  that  in  the  record. 

TOILET  PAPER,  TOWELS,  AND  DRINKING  CUPS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Your  next  item  is  for  toilet  paper,  towels,  and  paper 
drinking  cups  issued  to  offices.  You  are  asking  for  an  appropriation 
of  $90,178.  You  had  for  1921  an  allotment  of  $79,142  out  of  the  cur- 
rent year's  appropriation.  How  much  money  has  actually  been  ex- 
pended so  far  for  this  item  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  The  amount  is  $3,872.60. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  do  you  account  for  such  a  small  allotment? 
Is  it  because  you  have  been  using  your  surplus  ? 

("ol.  Hannay.  We  have  been  using  the  stock  on  hand. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  much  surplus  have  you  on  hand  of  the  articles 
provided  for  in  this  item  ?      ^ 

Col.  Hannay.  It  is  not  figured  in  here,  because  we  did  not  consider 
that  there  would  be  a  surplus  on  hand  sufficient  to  affect  this  estimate. 
We  expended  $71,000  in  1920  to  provided  for  toilet  paper,  towels,  and 
•lriiiking,cups  under  this  item,  and  that  could  not  have  created  a  suffi- 
<  lent  excess. 

Mr.  Anthony.  We  are  going  to  be  asked  in  connection  with  every 
one  of  these  items  how  much  surplus  the  Army  has  on  hand  from  the 
war  stock,  and  I  wonder  if  it  will  be  possible  to  put  in  the  record  a 
statement  after  each  item  showing  the  amount,  if  any,  of  the  surplus  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir:  we  have  not  figured  that  way  in  our  esti- 
mates. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  do  not  care  whether  you  call  it  resei've  or  what 
YOU  call  it,  but  we  would  like  to  have  a  statement  of  how  much  the 
Quartermaster  Department  actually  has  on  hand  of  the  principal 
items. 

Col.  Hantnat.  Just  of  the  principal  items? 

Mr.  Anthony.  Yes. 
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Gen.  BoGERS.  You  would  like  a  statement  of  the  surplus  as  ap- 
proximating the  date  of  July  1,  1921  ?  We  would  l&gure  the  surplus 
at  the  beginning  of  this  fiscal  year. 

M r^  Anthony.  What  are  you  doing  with  it  ?  We  Imow  you  have 
a  big  surplus  in  a  great  many  things.  Are  you  carrying  that  as  re- 
serve or  using  it  for  current  needs? 

Gen.  BoGERS.  We  are  not  buying  anything  of  which  we  have  a 
surplus. 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  the  case  of  a  good  many  of  these  articles  of 
which  you  have  a  surplus,  have  vou  put  them  aside  as  a  reseirve  with 
the  idea  of  not  going  into  them  f 

Gen.  Rogers.  Not  at  all ;  we  are  using  everything  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  using  them  out  of  your  stock? 

Gen.  Rogers.  Yes ;  we  are  not  putting  aside  any  reserve  except  the 
actual  equipment  set  aside  for  the  divisions. 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  connection  with  each  of  these  items — ^that  is, 
the  principal  items — it  would  be  very  helpful  to  the  committee  ami 
to  the  House  if  you  would  put  into  the  record  a  statement  showing 
the  amount  of  surplus  you  have  on  hand. 

Gen.  Rogers.  I  want  to  know  whether  you  want  a  statement  show- 
ing what  we  consider  we  will  have  which  will  be  available  for  u>e 
for  any  of  these  items  ? 

Mr. 'Anthony.  We  would  like  a  statement  of  the  amount  on  hand 
whether  it  is  surplus  or  reserve. 

Gen.  Rogers.  As  of  July  1,  when  this  will  take  effect? 

Mr.  Anthony.  Yes. 

Col.  Hannay.  I  understand  you  to  say  you  simply  want  that  on 
the  principal  items? 

Principal  items  of  rcfixOar  nuppHen  \chich  it  is  estimated  will  be  tm  hand  July  J. 

192L 

Commissary  chests,  complete f*»» 

Cans,  water 1.  .*>■' 

Tables,  mess 2,  Tii*' 

Stools,  mess 10,^**'^ 

Field  bake  ovens,  complete ^ —  1,  r*»' 

Raii|?es,  No.  5 ZOi»* 

Ranges,  field,  Nos.  1  and  2,  short  75  per  cent  of  equipment . ,  «!<>.«■• 

•  Stoves,  heatini? lo  «••• 

Shoes,  horse a,onii.»»» 

Shoes,  mule l.Tiiii.  <••■ 

Nails,  horseshoe ptmnds..  ."imi.'"" 

Rope,  assorted  sizes feet_.  3.\()iRt  •••' 

Desks,  office 2,'««" 

I>esks,  typewriter 1.rn»' 

Tables,  office x  *■•' 

Tables,  typewriter l.  nt 

rhairs,  office ^.m^- 

Chairs,  typewriter 2  '*» 

I^mps.  hand 7 » 

Lanterns ., ton.^«- 

T<K>l8,  carpenters'  seta .'«• 

Toolfli,  saddlers*  sets .%•• 

%  RoUinfT  kitchens  (motor  drawn,  not  convertible  to  animal  drawn)..  !.«•• 

Candles. pounda..  l^OOaOfi* 

Soap,  band.. I. l-oonce  cakes 28.0(«t  «*• 
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COMMERCIAL  NEWSPAPERS,  RELIEF  MAPS,  ETC, 

Mr.  Anthony.  Yes.  We  did  not  want  to  go  into  the  small  things. 
I  suppose  the  amount  of  $500  which  you  are  asking  for  commercial 
newspapers,  relief  maps,  and  market  reports  is  to  aid  the  buying 
agencies?  That  is  the  same  amount  that  was  allotted  for  that  item 
out  of  last  year's  appropriation. 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  specifically  for  the  Quartermaster 
Corps,  and  includes  such^eriodicals  as  the  Iron  Age,  Chicago  Daily 
Produce,  the  California  Fruit  News,  and  things  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Cramton.  It  seems  to  me,  with  all  of  that  data  at  your  hancis, 
and  with  the  experience  which  you  have  had,  you  really  ought  to  be 
prepared  to  give  this  committee  the  benefit  of  that  information  as  to 
the  trend  of  prices  at  the  present  time,  because  the  House  knows  very 
well  that  there  is  a  downward  tendency,  and  they  are  going  to  want 
to  know  about  those  things,  and  instead  of  perfunctorily  making  up 
an  estimate  upon  the  same  lines  as  last  year  we  ought  to  have  your 
defense  of  the  items  based  upon  present  conditions,  and  your  best 
judgment  as  to  the  year  to  be  affected. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  will  probably  recall,  Mr.  Cramton,  in  the 
statement  of  the  Quartermaster  General,  it  appears  he  has  made  an 
arbitrary  cut,  taking  into  consideration  what  he  estimates  the  decline 
will  be. 

Mr,  Cramton.  But  it  is  not  followed  in  these  other  items. 

Col.  Hannay.  Let  me  explain,  Mr.  Cramton,  that  the  moment 
these  hearings  are  over  we  start  on  our  estimates  for  1923.  There  is 
an  infinite  amount  of  data  entailed  in  connection  with  these  esti- 
mates, and  the  estimate  is  approximately  as  close  as  we  can  arrive  at 
in  a  statement  as  to  what  the  cost  will  be,  based  on  past  experience. 
The  big  items  we  do  leave  until  the  last  minute  so  that  the  estimates 
on  those  items  may  be  cut  down  to  meet  market  conditions.  But  it 
would  be  an  absolute  physical  impossibility  for  us  to  check  up  every 
one  of  the  articles  of  the  180,000,  more  or  less,  which  pertain  to  regu- 
lar supplies  and  treat  it  in  that  way.  In  consequence,  only  the  major 
items  are  corrected  immediately  prior  to  the  hearings,  and  arbitrary 
percentage  cuts  made  on  the  whole  estimate  to  cover  the  small  items. 

Mr.  Cramton.  I  would  think  in  an  item  of  a  million  dollars,  even 
if  you  made  that  the  minimum,  you  might  make  your  estimate  reflect, 
in  some  degree,  your  judgment  based  on  present  prices. 

Col.  Hannay.  We  would  not  have  the  personnel  to  do  it.  The  lim- 
ited personnel  we  have  is  busy  the  entire  year  on  this  other  work. 

Mr.  Cramton.  When  you  come  before  this  subcommittee  with  an 
estimate  of  a  million  dollars  for  stationery,  you  base  that  upon  quan- 
tity estimates,  and  you  know,  we  will  say,  that  the  prices  of  paper 
have  been  reduced  within  the  last  30  or  60  days  as  much  as  40  or  50 
per  cent.  I  do  not  make  that  as  a  direct  statement,  but  assuming 
that  there  has  been,  why  can  you  not  when  you  come  before  this  com- 
mittee say  that  in  view  of  tnat  decrease  in  the  price  of  that  com- 
modity you  think  that  item  can  very  well  be  reduced  accordingly. 
Your  statement  as  to  stationery  was  that  the  estimate  is  based  en-* 
tirely  upon  last  year's  estimate  and  has  no  reference  to  changes  in 
prices, 
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Col.  Hannay.  We  have  cut  that  down.  We  expended  in  1920 
$1,896,000.    We  are  asking  for  $1,163,119. 

Mr.  Cramton.  How  does  the  size  of  the  Army  in  the  fiscal  year 
1920  compare  with  an  Army  of  175,000  men? 

Col.  Hannay.  The  Army  was  larger  then,  but  we  had  reserve  sup- 
plies in  large  Quantities.  Before  we  submitted  this  estimate  we 
ascertained  whether  there  were  supplies  on  hand. 

Mr.  Cramton.  The  statement  you  made  in  connection  with  this 
particular  item  that  no  consideration  had  been  given  to  these  changed 
prices  struck  me  rather  forcibly. 

Col.  Hannay.  I  regret  that  you  must  have  misunderstood  me. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Perhaps  I  did. 

Col.  Hannay.  I  did  not  mean  to  put  it  into  the  record  in  that  way 
because  we  have  given  consideration  to  all  these  major  items  as-* 
reflected  in  market  conditions. 

We  have  figured  we  will  be  reauired  to  procure  the  same  amount 
of  stationery  as  we  did  the  year  before  this.  This  year  we  are  not 
requiring  so  much  because  we  are  working  on  the  stocks  that  were 
leu  over,  and  we  figured  that  for  the  same  amount  of  stationery 
we  could  make  a  reduction  of  approximately  $800,000  in  the  itemsi 
because  of  the  decline  in  cost. 

Mr.  Cramton.  I  did  not  understand  your  former  statement  that 
way  at  all. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  making  no  estimate  this  year  for  giisoline 
and  lubricants  for  aeroplanes  and  airships,  because  the  Air  Sennce 
intends  to  purchaf^e  everything  of  that  kind. 

Col.  Hannay.  That  is  it  exactly:  The  same  thing  is  true  in  con 
nection  with  oils  and  paints  for  painting  tanks. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  also  to  be  omitted  from  this  appropria- 
tion! 

Col.  Hannay.  We  have  taken  that  out,  and  also  the  item  for  nii> 
cellaneous  sales  stores,  other  than  subsistence,  arid   for  laundries, 
construction  of  buildings,  including  installation  of  machinery,  for 
post  bakeries,  construction  of  buildings,  and  for  ice  plants,  conWni<* 
tion  of  buildings,  and  for  the  construction  of  resen-ation  fences.    W<» 
have  eliminated  all  of  those  items. 

rARrKNTKKs'  AM>  HADDLKHS'  TOOl-K. 

Mr.  Anth4)Ny.  What  is  inchided  in  the  items  for  tools,  car|H»iit«»rv* 
and  saddlers'  sets,  for  is.sue  to  organizations,  for  which  voii  are  asking 
$200,000? 

Col.  Hannay.  That  includes  all  tools  which  go  with  the  organiza 
tion  sets  for  carpentei-s  and  saddlers.    If  we  issue  a  set  of  carpenter'*- 
tools,  that  is  covered  in  this  item.    We  wouhl  ordinarily  issue  one  set 
per  troop  or  one  set  per  company. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Of  course,  tKe  Army  is  Hfuipped  with  these  now 
and  this  is  to  supply  wastage  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  jRepairs  and  replacements. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  have  vou  used  for  that  purpose  this  jeart 

Gen.  Lord.  The  amount  is  $82,962.68. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  up  to  January  4, 1921  f 

Gen.  Loud.  That  is  up  to  January  4 ;  yea,  air. 
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CLEANING    AND    PRESERVING    :vrATERIALS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Your  next  item  is  for  cleaning  and  preserving  mate- 
rials (transferred  from  Ordnance  to  Purchase  and  Storage  Service 
by  P.  S.  &  T.  Circular  No.  29,  as  aniended  by  No.  48,  Series  1919). 
X  ou  are  asking  for  $475,000  for  that  item.    What  does  that  apply  to  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  That  applies  to  paints,  paintbiiishes,  lubricants, 
soap,  emery  paper,  sandpaper,  etc. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  do  you  clean  and  preserve? 

Col.  Hannay.  All  artillery  and  rifles  and  things  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Does  the  Quartermaster  Corps  now  have  charge 
of  the  care  of 

Col.  Hannay  (interposing).  Supplies  for  the  care  and  preser- 
vation. 

Mr.  Anthony,  Of  reserve  ordnance  material? 

Col.  Hannay.  When  it  is  not  in  arsenals. 

Mr.  Anthony.  But  all  of  those  materials  that  are  in  storehouses 
outside  of  arsenals 

Col.  Hannay  (interposing).  With  troops. 

Mr.  Anthony.  All  that  is  under  your  care? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir;  in  so  far  as  furnishing  supplies. 

Mr.  Anthony.  This  transfer  was  made  by  whose  order? 

Col.  Hannay.  The  Secretary  of  War. 

MK  Anthony.  When? 

Col.  Hannay.  In  1919. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Could  you  give  an  estimate  as  to  the  valuation  of 
the  property  cared  for  under  this  item  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  We  will  put  an  approximation  of  that  in  the  rec- 
ord.   That  is  about  the  best  we  can  do. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Who  actually  does  the  estimating  for  this  stuff? 
What  process  do  you  use  to  get  at  this  estimate? 

Col.  Hannay.  The  quantity  is  based  on  the  actual  issues  to  troops — 
the  demands  of  troops  for  the  purpose  during  the  past  year. 

Mr.  Anthony.  This  item  is  for  the  care  of  ordnance  material 
solely  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Who  makes  the  estimate  on  that? 

Col.  Hannay.  The  Quartermaster  Corps  does  that. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Because  you  did  the  work  during  the  previous 
year? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  did  it  cost  you  to  do  that  work  in  1920? 

Col.  Hannay.  It  cost  $465,515^,  but  we  had  supplies  cm  hand  to 
siippleine*it  such  funds. 

\ir.  Anthony.  How  many  of  these  ordnance  storehouses  are  there 
under  your  care  now? 

Col.  Hannay.  They  are  not  ordnance  storehouses;  they  are  what 
are  calle<l  quartermaster  reserve  and  supply  depots- 
Mr.  Anthony.  You  have  just  taken  the  material  and  transferred 
it  to  the  quartennaster  storehouses? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir.  The  material  is  also  in  post  and  division 
camps,  in  the  storehouses  there,  and  in  the  reserve  depots. 

Afr.  Axthony.  What  does  this  material  consist  of,  mostly? 

CoL  Hanitat.  It  consists  mostly  of  rifles.  j 
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Mr.  Akthony.  Service  rifles  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Does  it  include  any  artillery  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir   It  includes  field  artillery  and  coast  artillery. 

Mr.  Anthony.  This  is  ordnance  material  in  actual  use  bv  the 
Army? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir ;  in  actual  use. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Who  cares  for  the  surplus  ordnance  material,  the 
great  amount  of  reserve  ordnance  material  ? 

CoL  Hannay.  That  is  placed  in  reserve  depots  and  is  cared  for 
by  us. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Who  cares  for  the  10,000  pieces  of  field  artillery 
you  have? 

Col.  Hannay.  Those  are  cared  for  out  of  this  item. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Where  is  that  artillery  stored? 

Col.  Hannay.  I  will  put  a  statement  of  that  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  would  like  to  know  where  the  principal  (juaiter- 
master  storehouses  are,  what  the  activities  are,  and  what  the  thin«rs 
are  which  you  take  care  of  under  this  item. 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir.  The  Coast  Artillery  is  a  lar^e  factor  in 
this,  in  connection  with  the  preservation  of  puns  in  place. 

Mr.  Anthony,  Do  you  tafee  care  of  the  preservation  of  the  ^n^  of 
the  Coast  Ai-tillerv  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  We  furnish  the  preservation  supplies. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  are  those  supplies  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  It  includes  paints,  jrreases,  etc. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

The  approximate  value  of  tho  prlnHpal  IttMiis  of  (►nlnan<t»  material  iiH|iiini .: 
cleaning  and  proserviiiK  inaUM-ials  (Artillery,  tanks,  and  sujall  arms)   is  ;?ii««v 
0(K).(KK).     Of  lliis  there  is  in   service  material   lo   the  value  of  appr«)\iiuaif } 
$ir)0,(HKM)00. 

The  prinelpal  places  at  which  ordnam-e  is  stor»,Hl  are:  Amnwtn  Arsr..  ' 
Benicia  Arsenal,  Uaritan  Arsenal,  San  Antunio  Arsenal,  Krie  rnivinir  <;rti»M.' 
Savanna  IM'ovinjr  (iround.  MIddletown  >:»*nt'ral  nrdimn*v  de|M»t.  V\n  l*«'i.  • 
jjeneral  ordnance  depot,  Rock  Island  Arsenal,  Sprin^Iicld  Anmir>.  Frank:.*. •! 
Arsenal,  Columhus  depot,  Schenci'tady  dep<»t,  i\\u\  New  (*uniberl:ind  dci^.: 
(Statements  in  this  indorsement  do  not  In^-lnde  amniuidtion  or  th*»  d«»iMir^  a* 
which  it  Is  stored.) 

The  cost  of  the  rlHe  Is  i?:5:M!2. 

With  reference  to  paragraphs  *2  and  3  i»f  your  letter,  attention  Is  in\Hc«l  i'» 
the  understanding  of  this  otllce  which  is  that  the  (Quartermaster  IVimriU". 
will  not  provide  fun«ls  to  cover  the  pun'hnse  of  cleaniim  and  pn»M»rvinc  i 
terials  used  by  the  Ordnance  Department,  hut  that  the  supplies  pun'hnj«*<l  fn»ni 
funds  apia-oprialtHl  to  the  (^uarti»rmaster  I>epartment  will  l>e  umhI  f«>r  i«»iir  ti» 
line  branches  of  the  service  usinp  ordnamv  material.  It  is  understiNHl  that  *  ■ 
Ordnance  lH»partment  will  bear  the  exi)enst»  of  <'leanlnjr  and  prest»rvliij:  luaten.-  • 
us*hI  at  Its  own  establishments. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  understood  the  money  expended  out  of  tlfis  wa.s  f'-r 
preservation  of  rifles? 
Col.  Hannay.  Yes. 

Mr.  SissoN.  What  is  the  rifle  worth  now  ? 
Col.  Hannay.  The  cost? 
Mr.  SissoN.  Yes. 

Col.  Hannay.  I  will  put  that  in  the  record. 
Mr.  SissoN.  S'i.")  or  $50  or  $75? 
Col  Hannay.  It  is  in  the  neiphlK)rhood  of  $33^2. 
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Mr.  SissoN.  If  that  is  true,  there  is  an  overhead  of  71j^  cents, 
which  is  quite  a  large  overhead  charge  to  take  care  of  rifles,  it  seems 
to  me. 

Col.  Hannay.  We.  have  a  reserve,  of  course.  There  is  a  large  re- 
serve of  artillery  besides.  There  is  an  enormous  reserve  of  rifles. 
They  have  to  be  constantly  repacked  in  heavy  grease.  It  takes  an 
enormous  quantity  of  grease  to  keep  them  in  storage. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  not  asking  for  anything  for  post  bakeries, 
for  the  construction  of  buildings? 

Col.  Hannay.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  But  under  another  item  you  are  asking  for  some- 
thing for  that  work? 

Col.  Hannay.  Only  repairs.  There  is  nothing  for  new  construc- 
tion. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  you  asking  for  anything  for  new  construction 
of  ice  plants  anywhere  else  in  the  bill? 

Col.  Hannay.  No,  sir. 

INSTALLATION  OF  HEATING  APPARATUS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  This  item  reads  "Heating  apparatus  (other  than 
stoves),  installation  of,  in  offices,  hospitals,  barracks  quarters,  and 
recruiting  stations,"  for  w^hich  you  are  asking  $199,000  for  the  pur- 
chase of  new  stoves. 

Lieut.  Brill.  No,  sir ;  for  apparatus  other  than  stoves. 

Mr.  Anthony.  New  heating  apparatus? 

Lieut.  Brill.  For  the  purchase  and  installation  of  new  furnaces, 
other  than  stoves,  and  boilers  in  heating  plants.  That  item  as  well 
as  the  following  item  for  the  installation  of  electric  wiring 

Mr.  Anthony  (interposing).  Where. do  you  propose  to  put  this 
heating  apparatus? 

Lieut.  Brill.  In  miscellaneous  places  all  over  the  country.  The  es- 
timate is  based  upon  what  past  experience  has  shown  is  the  cost  each 
year  for  that  sort  of  thin^.  It  covers  installations,  not  in  new  build- 
ings, but  installations  in  buildings  at  present  constructed  and  not 
yet  equipped.  One  item  to  come  out  of  that  for  the  next  year  is  for 
the  installation  of  a  set  similar  to  the  Delco  generating  set  at  Fort 
Seward,  in  Alaska.  They  have  nothing  but  oil  for  lighting  there 
now.  and  for  at  least  10  years  there  have  been  complaints  as  to  the 
fact  that  the  oil  lamps  are  always  smoking,  and  often  so  badly  that 
it  is  necessary  for  the  people  up  there  to  open  their  doors  and  they 
almost  freeze  to  death.  Especially  during  the  long  winter  season 
when  they  have  daylight  a  few  hours  each  day  they  need  electric 
light.     This  has  been  taken  up  a  number  of  times. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  large  a  plant  will  that  be? 

Lieut.  Brill.  I  ithink  it  will  be  a  25  kilowatt-hour  set. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  would  be  a  very  small  one. 

Lieut.  Brill.  It  is  a  small  set.  We  have  the  set  in  surplus  stock, 
and  we  are  asking  for  $16,500  for  its  installation. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  had  such  a  set  carried  over  from  the  war  ? 

Lieut.  Brill.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Why  does  it  cost  $16,500  to  install  a  little  set  like 
that? 
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Lieut.  Brill.  Because  they  would  have  to  transport  electricians  t<) 
that  phice  to  do  the  work.  They  do  not  have  any  competent  elec- 
tricians there  at  the  post. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  will  have  to  wire  the  electricity  in  there? 

Lieut.  Brill.  We  wall  have  to  install  the  set  and  connect  up  the 
wiring,  and  all  that  sort  of  thin^. 

Mr.  Cramton.  You  say  you  will  have  to  take  electricians  in  there? 

Lieut.  Brill.  We  will  have  to  get  one  somewhere  else  in  Ahiska. 
because  there  is  nobody  at  the  post  who  is  competent  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  not  that  the  same  set  that  the  average  farmer 
installs  on  his  farm'^ 

Lieut.  Brill.  Xo,  sir;  it  is  larger. 

Mr.  Anthony.  It  is  on  the  same  principle;  you  have  a  gasoline 
engine  and  a  storage  battery. 

Lieut.  Briix..  Yes,  sir.  Ihere  have  been  a  great  many  complaints 
of  the  present  conditions,  and  as  the  buildings  get  older  tne  fire 
hazard  increases.  They  are  all  frame  buildings.  So  there  is  not  only 
the  matter  of  inconvenience  to  be  considered,  but  there  is  also  the  fire 
hazard. 

Mr.  Anthony.  After  a  set  of  that  kind  is  in  operation  for  about  a 
year  it  will  be  worn  out  and  they  w^ill  go  back  to  oil  lamps;  that  haa 
been  my  experience. 

Lieut.  Brill.  Another  item  is  for  an  additional  boiler  in  the  power 
plant  at  Alcatraz  Island,  Calif.  The  post  has  enlarged  very  much  in 
the  last  few  years  and  they  still  have  the  same  power  plant.  It  has 
been  reported  as  inadequate,  and  with  the  present  equipment  they  do 
not  have  time  to  close  down  for  repairs.  They  have  to  run  con- 
stantly. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  the  heating  plant  there  T 

Lieut.  Brill.  That  is  the  heating  plant  there,  that  furnishes  beat 
for  the  entire  post  as  well  as  power  for  the  laundry,  and  that  laundry 
does  laundry  work  for  all  the  adjacent  posts. 

Mr,  Cramton.  Where  will  you  get  an  electrician  to  take  in  there  f 

Lieut.  Brill.  That  I  can  not  say  exactly.  He  will  be  taken  from  the 
nearest  available  place  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  Anthony,  will  he  be  a  civilian? 

Lieut.  Brill.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Have  you  any  enlisted  men  in  the  Construction 
Corps  who  can  do  that  work  ? 

Lieut.  Brill.  Not  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Have  you  not  got  men  in  the  Construction  Corps  in 
this  country  who  can  do  that  work? 

Lieut.  Brill.  That  I  could  not  say  definitely. 

Mr.  Cramton.  It  will  not  take  a  verv  large  part  of  the  $15,<)(Mi  for 
♦hat,  will  it? 

^•ieiit.  Brill.  Xo,  sir;  but  they  will  have  to  have  a  building:  to 
^oiise  the  set.  This  was  an  estimate  by  the  local  authorities  who  an* 
in  personal  touch  with  the  situation.  This  is  an  estimate  of  what 
they  think  it  will  cost  to  install  this  set. 

Mr.  Antik^nv,  While  that  is  a  comparatively  small  project,  thai 
would  be  one  which  could  go  over  anotner  year,  if  the  ne<*4*ssities  *lr 
manded  it :  is  that  not  so? 
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Lieut.  Brill.  Almost  anything  could  jijo  over.  In  connection  with 
the  chairman's  request  that  we  insert  a  statement  showing  how  much 
has  been  expended  this  year,  I  should  like  to  insert  another  statement 
showing  how  much  has  been  spent  under  these  items  for  1920,  to- 
gether with  the  value  of  the  surplus  material  used.  I  do  not  believe 
the  statement  of  the  expenses  this  year  will  give  the  committee  a 
proper  basis  on  which  to  figure  the  amount  required. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Because  you  have  been  using  a  great  deal  of  sur- 
plus material? 

Lieut.  Brill.  Because  we  have  been  using  a  great  deal  of  surplus 
material,  not  only  that,  but  the  appropriations  were  so  small  this 
year  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  provide  money  for  all  the  worthy 
projects  which  have  been  requested.  We  have  only  been  able  to  pro- 
vide money  in  cases  of  supremest  importance,  because  of  our  en- 
deavor to  keep  within  the  amount  appropriated.  We  are  governed 
by  that  rather  than  by  the  worthiness  of  the  projects. 

FOR  ELECTRIC  WIRING  AND  FIXTURES  IN  STRUCTURES  OTHER  THAN 

HOSPITALS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  next  item  is  for  electric  wiring  and  fixtures  in 
structures  other  than  hospitals,  for  which  you  are  asking  and  appro- 
priation of  $147,500.  The  amount  of  the  allotment  tor  this  item 
for  1921  was  $72,456.  How  much  was  expended  for  that  purpose 
inl920? 

Lieut.  Brill.  I  will  insert  that. 

Note. — Six  hundred  and  seventy-flve  dollars  has  been  expended. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  much  has  been  allotted  so  far  this  year  ? 

(ren.  Lord.  Six  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars. 

Mr.  Anthony,  Up  to  January  4,  1921  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Up  to  January  4. 1921. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  do  you  base  this  estimate  on? 

Lieut.  Brhx.  I  spoke  of  that  in  connection  with  the  installation 
of  the  heating  apparatus  when  I  referred  to  the  lighting  plant  at 
Fort  Seward.  The  installation  of  lighting  comes  under  this  item. 
I  spoke  of  the  two  items  together.    They  both  cover  installation. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  item  covers  the  expense  of  repairs  to  wiring? 

Lieut.  Brhx.  We  took  that  up  yesterday.  It  was  the  item  for 
electric  wiring,  maintenance  and  repair,  and  the  amount  asked  for 
was  $661,000. 

Mr.  Anthony.  This  item  is  only  for  wiring  and  fixtures  in  connec- 
tion with  new  projects? 

Lieut.  BfiHiL.  For  new  installation ;  yes,  sir.  In  several  cases  the 
buildings  in  which  we  desire  to  put  that  lighting  will  be  defended 
under  another  item.  The  details  of  that  will  be  taken  up  under  an- 
other appropriation. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Would  it  not  be  possible  conveniently  to  bring  to- 
frether  the  different  items  that  make  up  the  heating  and  lighting  cost 
for  the  Army  other  than  new  construction,  and  give  us  that  on  a 
per  capita  basis,  the  per  capita  expense  for  each  man  per  year? 

Lieut.  Brill.  I  can  give  it  for  tne  fiscal  year  1920. 

Mr.  Cramton.  And  of  the  estimates  you  are  asking  for,  too  ? 

Lieut.  Brtll.  Yes,  sir;  we  can  do  that. 
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Mr.  Cramton.  I  would  like  to  have  you  include  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing the  heat  or  light,  either  by  the  use  of  fuel  or  by  purchase,  and 
the  repairs  to  wiring,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

Lieut.  Brill.  I  can  give  you  the  total  costs  by  posts  right  now,  and 
I  can  insert  it  per  capita. 

Note. — The  total  cost  of  electric  current  purchased  during  the  fiscal  year 
1920,  including  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  repair  of  the  distribution  systems 
(excluding  Panama,  Philippine  Islands,  and  Hawaii,  for  which  no  data  is  avail- 
able), was  $3,055,495.85.  This  includes  all  posts  and  stations  and  all  appro- 
priations, for  e.  g.,  the  cost  of  electric  current  and  of  maintaining  and  repairlnie 
the  systems  at  Air  Service  stations  is  included  in  the  above  figure.  The  per 
capita  cost  of  this  current  purchased  was  $8.73  for  the  entire  fiscal  year  1920. 
The  per  capita  cost  of  producing  current  in  a  (Government-operated  plant  was 
$10.14  for  the  fiscal  year  1920. 

The  estimated  cost  of  electric  current  for  the  fiscal  year  1922  is  $3,091,678.18. 
This  figure  Includes  the  estimates  for  Panama,  Hawaii,  and  Philippine  Islands. 
On  the  basis  of  150,000  enlisted  men  plus  officers  and  civilians  ( families  of  offi- 
cers, enlisted  men,  and  civilian  employees)  this  represents  a  per  capita  cost  of 
$10.62  per  year.  On  the  basis  of  an  Army  of  175,000  plus  officers  and  civilians 
it  represents  a  per  capita  cost  of  $9.78  per  year.  The  cost  of  electric  current 
does  not  vary  with  the  enlisted  strength  because  practically  the  same  number 
of  buildings  must  be  kept  lighted  and  the  same  number  of  street  lights  maintained 
regardless  of  the  probable  variation  in  enlisted  strength. 

There  is  no  data  showing  the  cost  of  fuel  used  for  generating  heat  during  the 
fiscal  year  1920.  The  total  cost  of  heating  all  posts  and  stations,  exclusive  of 
fuel,  was,  for  the  fiscal  year  1920,  $2,383,426.14,  a  per  capita  cost  of  $6,284. 
The  estimated  cost  of  heating  all  posts  and  stations  for  the  fiscal  year  1922  is, 
exclusive  of  coal,  $2382,886. 

REMOVAL  OF  GARBAGE. 

(See  p.  619.) 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  next  item  is  for  removal  of  garbage,  for  which 
you  are  asking  $92,742. 

Col.  Hannat.  We  did  not  have  this  item  under  regular  suppliei^ 
during  the  past  year.  We  supposed  it  woidd  be  taken  care  of  by  the 
then  separate  construction  corps,  under  waters  and  sewers. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  will  have  to  do  that  work  yourself  this  year  f 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  a  great  saving  made  in  this  proj  • 
ect  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Something  was  said  alwut  some  buihling  you  c<in- 
templated  to  erect  this  year,  for  which  you  expected  to  furnish  tht» 
electric  wiring,  fixtures,  etc.     Do  you  Icnow  what  buildings  are  ti» 

be  erected  ? 

Lieut.  Briix.  They  will  be  given  in  detail  when  we  take  up  ih*^ 
appropriation  for  barracks  and  quarters. 

Mr.  S188ON.  This  item  must  be  considered  in  connection  with  that 

item! 

Lieut.  Brill.  Yes,  sir:  and  not  only  this,  but  it  also  takes  in  wat«»r< 
and  sewers,  and  we  have  to  consider  that.  When  we  put  up  a  build- 
ing we  pay  for  the  carpenters  out  of  the  appropriation  for  )>arrmrk> 
and  quarters,  we  pay  for  the  heat  out  of  the  appropriation  for  repi- 
lar  supplies,  and  we  pay  for  the  plumbing  out  of  the  appropriation 
for  waters  and  sewers.  So  you  have  to  consider  all  those  appropria- 
tions at  one  time.  There  are  four  appropriations  we  have  to  con- 
sider every  time  we  put  up  a  building. 
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PROPOSED  CHANGE  IN  FORM  OF  BILL. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  understand  you  have  worked  out  a  proposed 
change  in  the  form  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Dent.  There  have  been  propositions  for  a  number  of.  years 
to  change  the  form  of  this  bill. 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir;  the  Quartermaster  General  has  worked 
out  a  proposed  change  in  the  bill,  and  that  can  be  presented  to  you. 
For  example,  under  the  construction  of  new  projects,  everything 
would  be  included  in  the  cost  of  the  project. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  instead  of  asking  for  so  many  million  dollars 
for  new  construction,  the  projects  themselves  would  be  presented? 

Col.  Hannay.  The  projects  themselves  would  be  presented,  and 
everything  in  connection  with  the  completion  of  a  project,  such  as 
roads  and  walks,  waters,  and  sewers,  electric  wiring,  and  so  forth, 
would  be  presented  under  one  head  instead  of  bein^  scattered  through 
four  or  five  appropriations.  All  maintenance  would  be  thrown  uncfer 
one  head.  Therefore  an  entire  new  project  would  be  presented  under 
one  head  instead  of  several  different  heads. 

Mr.  SissoN.  In  other  words,  it  would  be  logically  arranged,  so  that 
the  money  expended  for  one  kind  of  business  activity  would  all  be 
covered  under  one  head? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SlssoN.  And  your  explanation  would  sinaply  be  as  to  how  you 
expected  to  distribute  that  throughout  the  Army? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  S188ON.  And  Congress  could  get  a  concrete  idea  of  how  much 
money  was  being  expended  for  each  proposition? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir;  for  each  specific  activity,  and  also  there 
would  be  presented  to  the  committee  in  future  hearings  just  what  we 
have  done  with  the  money. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  wish  you  would  put  in  the  record  a  short  state- 
ment as  to  what  it  is  proposed  to  accomplish  by  the  proposed  change 
in  the  form  of  the  appropriation  bill. 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

STATEMENT    SHOWING    PROPOSED    CHANGES    IN    APPROPKIATION    ACTS    PKKTAININ(J    TO 

THE    QUARTERMASTER    CORPS. 

1.  In  connection  wltli  the  proposed  clunifres  in  ai)propriation  acts  pertaining 
r*»  the  Quartermaster  ron)s,  attention  is  invited  to  tlie  following  explanation: 

ifi)  TJie  proposed  appropriations.  Supplies  and  services,  Quartermaster 
Oori)s:  Animals  for  the  Army;  Construciion  for  the  Army,  are  intended  to  re- 
I»laft*  the  following  present  appropriations :  Subsistence  of  the  Army ;  Regular 
supplies;  Incidental  expenses;  Transportation  of  the  Army  and  its  supplies; 
Water  and  sewers'at  military  posts;  Clothing  and  camp  and  garrison  equipage; 
Horses  for  Cavalry,  Artillery,  Engineers,  etc.;  Barracks  and  quarters;  Bar- 
racks and  quaners,  Philippine  Islands;  Roads,  walks,  wharves,  and  drainage; 
fVaistruction  and  repair  of  hospitals;  Quarters  for  hospital  stewards;  Shoot- 
in;:  galleries  and  ranges;  Rent  of  buildings,  Quartermaster  Corps;  Inland  and 
fK)rt  storage  and  shipping  facilities ;  Barracks  and  quarters,  seacoast  defenses ; 
Seacoast  defenses,  aviation  stations ;  Barracks  and  quarters,  Seacoast  Artillery, 
Philippine  Islands  and  Hawaiian  Islands ;  Aviation  seacoast  defenses,  Hawaiian 
Islands ;   Army   quarters,  storehouses,  etc.,  Panama  Canal ;   Aviation  seacoast 
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defenses,  Panama  Canal;  Fori  Monroe,  Va.,  wharves,  roads,  and  sewers;  Mili 
tary  posts,  Hawaiian  Islands. 

2.  The  arrangement  of  the  wording  along  the  linos  roroiiunended  wouhl 
classify  the  various  supplies  and  services  into  groups  so  that  ail  suppli's  m" 
the  S4une  class  would  be  Included  in  one  item,  divided  into  subitenjs  where 
necessary.  Example :  All  fuel,  gasoline,  and  lubricants  would  be  estimated  for 
under  item  23,  with  a  subitem  for  each  (23a  for  coal;  23b  for  gasoline;  23c  for 
lubricants,  etc).  All  civilian  employees  for  the  entire  Quartermaster  Corps 
would  be  Included  in  item  45,  with  a  subitem  for  eacb  class,  such  as  clerks, 
laborers,  watchmen,  etc.  By  this  method  Congress  would  know  at  si  glniuH* 
the  entire  amount  asked  for  for  coal,  for  gasoline,  and  for  lubricants,  Instpi'd 
of  having  the  items  for  civilian  employees  scattered  throughout  several  dif- 
ferent appropriations  as  at  present,  they  would  be  brought  together  under  on** 
item,  divided  into  .subitems;  therefore.  Congress  could  determine  the  total 
amount  needed  for  the  hire  of  each  class  of  civilian  emi)loyees,  Likewise,  th** 
maintenance  and  repair  of  all  buildings  would  be  included  in  item  (it),  insirml 
of  in  eight  or  more  appropriations  as  at  present. 

3.  All  funds  f(»r  the  procurement  of  animals,  whether  riding,  draft,  or  park, 
would  be  estimated  for  under  the  heading  of  "Animals  for  the  Army." 

4.  Funds  for  the  construction  of  new  projects  would  he  ostimattMl  for  under 
**  Construction  for  the  Army."  The  estimates  would  show  each  project  sep- 
arately, and  would  show  the  total  cost,  including  heating,  lighting,  and  sewer 
systems,  and  roads,  walks,  and  drainage;  hence,  (ingress  would  have  full  In- 
formation as  to  the  total  cost  of  each  i)roposed  projei^t.  and  would  be  In  a 
poslticm  to  d«»termine  the  exact  am<mnt  that  slundil  b«»  ap]»ropriateil  to  *^\ot 
the  entire  cost. 

5.  The  heading  "  Construction  for  the  Army  '*  Is  Intended  to  cover  new 
construction  only,  the  cost  of  malnteimnce  and  repair  would  be  in<*lud(Ml  und»*r 
item  60,  "  Supplies  and  services.  Quartermaster  Corps." 

6.  Tender  this  system  the  appropriation  would  be  flexible,  yet  th<'  fumls  uiuWr 
»»ach  item  would  be  based  upon  the  needs  for  that  particular  purpose.  The  n* 
sponsibillty  would  be  plained  on  the  chief  of  the  bureau  to  expend  fund* 
strictly  within  the  Intent  of  Congress,  and  to  prmluce  evidence  at  the  hearlne^ 
on  succeeding  estimates  to  show  the  distribution  made  by  him,  and  to  nhow 
the  specific  necessity  for  any  procurement  made  under  one  Item  In  exrew»  of 
the  amount  apportioned.  Any  less  elastic  syst€»ni  Is  hound  to  result  in  very 
material  increased  cost 'of  operation  with  consequent  lack  of  efflclem-j'.  lt»*«' 
20.  under  legislative  provisions,  would  prevent  the  chief  of  a  hnreiia  fr«>ni 
l)elng  required  to  depart  from  the  Intent  of  Congreas  In  making  apportlonnieni* 
without  assuming  tlie  responsibility  therefor,  and  In  conseqneniv  would  pr» 
ticnily  re<luce  such  action  to  emergencies  only. 

Proposed  changes  in  appropriation  acts. 

K^hanges  in  wnrdinf;  In  italic:  adciitionai  wording  in  amftll  cmplt«la.| 
SrPPLIES  ANI>  SERVirES.  QUARTERMASTER  CORPS, 


Item 
No 


Pnrp«"*es  of  th*»  appropimtlrrri 


For  MAfNTEVANCE  AND  RKPAIR,  THE  ENGAfJKMr.VT  Of  SKRnCE.^. 
A»fT>  THE  PrRCHASE,  PROCfRRMRVT,  AVD  M\VrF4rn'RK  OF  «.ri»- 
PlIES.  QrARTERM\.rrKR  (^ORPS,  INTH'OrN'O  ALL  5rpPL!FJ*  OP 
jmVDARn  MASrFACTrRE  AVn  ALL  SIPPI  Il?«*  COM%IOV  T«>  TWO 
OR  MORE   BRANCnE"*.  POR   IS^^IT  TO   AND  fvp:  op  TFfE   ARMT  OP 

THE  I'vrrED  States,  incii-mni}  thf  He'Jtmr  Arvt.  the  Na-  ' 

TIOVAL  fSriRD  WmLK  IN  THE  SBRnCP  r»F  TlfP  UVITKO  STATR."^.  | 
AND  THE  OROAXlZrn  RESERVE-*:  WD  INTHniNO  RrTTRED  KN-  • 
LI^ED    MEV    AVn   ME%IBEH«'  OF   THF    OpFH  RH«<    REMRRVP  CoRr*    | 

Avn  OP  THE  Evii«<TFn  Rf»-f'm  »  <  oRp^  w^^l  f  ov  utivp  ottt: 
Provided.  Th\t  whenk\fk  kinds  for  the  n'Roii^E  and 

PRCKTREMENT  OF  srpnJKN  OF  VTAXDARD  MAVrPACTrRK  AND  OP  \ 
fit'PPHE^  rOMMOV  TO  TWO  «»R  MORE  RRiSrHF"  H*VE  RRFN  IN- 
O  f'DED  IV  \PPROPRUTION««  OTHFR  THW  SfPP!  IF«»  AND  SER\  IC»«. 
QrARTERU  ^jH-ER  ToRp^.  THE  PI  RCH4HE  WD  PROCrRKMKNT  OP 
«i  TH  *»  PPLtR-  ^mXLL  BE  M  IDF  IVhFR  THE  PROVISIONS  OP  •»KC- 
novMoPTHF  ^CT  APPRO\FP  IlNF  I,  Vt?^  FRoM  FINDS  IN<  1  COED 
tNTH«>*F   %P»ROPRUT1<INs 


ApproD*iatifln  from  vbt> 
now  procure!. 
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Proposed  changes  in  appropriation  acta — Continued. 

SUPPLIES  AM)  8P:KVICES,  QUARTERMASTER  CORPS— ContinuBd. 


Piirposo*.  of  the  appropriation. 


Appropriation  from  which 
now  procured. 


Fot  subsistence  supplies  f(»r  issue  as  rations  to  troops,  warrant  offi- 
cers of  the  Mine  Planter  Service,  civil  employees  when  entitled 
thereto,  hospital  matrons,  utirses,  applicants  for  enlistment  while 
held  iiiidor  observation,  general  prisoners  of  war,  disciplinary  bar- 
racks* guards,  remount  detachments  at  remount  depots,  school  de- 
tarhmenls  at  service  schools,  detached  enlisted  men,  Indians  held  by 
the  Army  as  prisoners  but  for  whose  subsistence  appropriation  is 
not  otherwise  made,  Indians  employed  with  the  Army  as  guides 
and  scouts;  and  general  prisoners  at  pcR^ts  and  stations. 

Subsistence  of  the  masters,  officers,  crews,  and  employees  of  the 
vessels  of  the  Army  Transport  Service. 

Hot  cofTeo  for  troop.-*  traveling  when  supplied  with  cooked  or  travel 
rations. 

Meals  for  recniiting  parties  nnd  applicants  for  enlistment  while  hold 
under  observation. 

Supplying  meals  or  commutation  of  rations  to  enlisted  men  of  the 
R^ular  Army,  the  Organized  Reserves,  the  Enlisted  Re- 
serve Corps,  and  the  National  Guard  who  may  be  competitors 
in  the  national  rifle  match. 

Commutation  of  rations  to  the  cadets  of  the  United  States  Military 
Academy  in  lieu  of  the  regular  establishes!  ration  at  the  rate  of 
91.08  i>ef  ration. 

Regulation  allowances  of  commutation  in  lieu  of  rations  to  enlisted 
meJi  on  furlough:  male  and  female  nurses  on  leave  of  absence; 
enlist C'<1  men  ,warrant  officers  of  the  Mine  Planter  Senice,  and 
male  and  female  nurses  when  stationed  at  places  where  rations  in 
kind  can  not  be  economically  issued,  and  when  traveling  on  de- 
tached duty  "Where  it  is  impracticable  to  carry  rations  of  any  kind; 
enlist  cd  men  selected  to  contest  for  places  orprises  in  department 
and  Army  rifle  competitions  while  traveling  to  and  from  places 
of  contest;  applicants  for  enlistment,  and  general  prisoners  while 
traveling  under  orders. 

Regulation  allowances  of  commutation  in  lieu  of  rations  for  members 
of  the  Army  Nurse  Corps  wliile  on  duty  in  hospitals,  and  for  en- 
listed men,  warrant  officers  of  the  Mmc  Planter  Service,  applicants 
for  enlistment  while  held  under  obsen  ation,  civilian  employees 
who  are  entitled  to  sul)sistence  at  public  expense,  and  general 
prisoners  sick  in,  hospital,  to  be  paid  to  the  surgeon  in  charge. 

Forage,  salt,  vinegar,  and  bedding,  for  draft,  riding,  and  pack  ani- 
mals and  for  horses  of  Indian  scouts;  for  remounts,  and  for  the 
authorized  number  of  officers'  horses,  and  for  straw  for  soldiers' 
beddm^. 

Seeds  and  implements  required  for  the  raising  of  forage  at  remount 
depots  and  on  military  reser\'ations  In  the  Hawaiian  and  Philip- 
pine Islands,  and  for  labor  and  expenses  incident  thereto,  includ- 
ing, when  si>ecif)ca]Iy  authorized  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  cost 
of  irrigation. 

Ice  lor  issue  where  uKcsmrti  to  organizations  of  enlisted  men,  and 
to  olTicei  AND  SHOPS  at  such  places  as  the  Secretary  of  \\m  may 
determine,  and  for  preservation  of  stores. 

Candles,  matches,  soap,  toilet  paper,  towels,  and  paper  drinking 

CUFS. 

Stoves,  heating 

Ranges,  cooking  stoves,  rolling  kitchens,  bake  ovens  and  equipment 
pertaining  thereto,  coftee  roasters,  and  appliances  for  cookhig 
and  serving  food,  including  tableware,  mess  equipment,  mess 
furniture,  and  china  and  glassware. 

Stationery,  office  supplies  and  equipment,  okfick  furniture,  blank 
books,  typewriters,  mimeographs,  adding  machines^  computing 
maehinei,  addressographs,  and  other  labor  saving  deuces,  and  ex- 
change of  .same,  including  text  books,  furniture,  instruments, 
equipment,  ana  supplies  for  post  schools  and  libraries,  and  for 
schools  for  officers  ana  noncommissioned  officers,  and  for  office 
imfe»,  field  safes,  and  held  desks. 

HORSK  AND  MULE  SHOES,  HOR.SESHOK  NAILH,  TOE  CALKS,  AND  FOR 
SHOEING  PUBUC  ANIMALvS,  INCT-rDLVO  THE  AUTHORIZED  Nl'MHER 
nr  omCERS'  HORSES. 

Hope  and  cordage 

'til  lamfts,  laTitems,  mineral  oil  awt  illumiwttlvq  supplies  therrfor, 

AND   P«1R  FLASHiir.HT-'. 

Fire  apparatus,  ami  lire-alarm  systems 

For  the  rOLLECTIO.V  ASu  removal  of  OARBACfE 

Furniture  for  the  public  rooms  of  o'Hccrs'  me.sses  and  for  officers' 
quarters  at  military  posts  as  may  be  approved  by  the  Becretan,-  ol 
War:  barrack  furniture:  wall  lockers  for  use  in  permanent  barracks 
and  offices,  screen  doors,  window  screens,  storm  doors  and  sash, 
window  shades  for  barracks,  offices,  and  (juarters,  ond  Unoltum 
and  airmngs  for  offices;  refrigerators  and  ice  boxes  for  barracks, 
quarter!,  and  mes<*  halls,  and  trunk  lockers  fnr  issue  to  enlisted  men. 


Subsistence. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Regular  supplief. 


~  Do. 


Do. 


Do. 

Do. 
Hcjoilar  supplies;  Construc- 
tion and    repair  of    hos- 
pitals. 

Regular   supplies:    Clothing 
and  equipage. 


Incidental  expenses. 


Regular  suppUcs. 
Transportation  of  the  \rmy 

and  its  supplies;  Clothing 

and  equipage. 
Water  and  sewers. 

Barracks  and  quarters:  Reg- 
ular supplies;  Clothing  and 
equipage. 
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Proposed  changes  in  appropriation  acts — Continued. 

SUPPLIES  AND  SERVICES,  QUARTERMASTER  CORPS— Continued. 


Item 
No. 


20 


I 


Purposes  of  the  appropriation. 


21 
22 


23 


tl 


Tools,  including  bladtamiths' ,  carpentert',  wheelwrights' ,  ioddlerM', 
hame»»  makers',  plumbera*,  electricians',  cobblers',  masons',  farriers', 
woodworkers',  machinists',  tinners',  band  repair,  typewriter  repair, 
and  tailors,  and  including  axes,  rakes,  picks,  hatchets,  shovels,  spiades, 
forks,  hoes,  and  other  tools  necessary  in  the  operation  of  the  Quarter- 
master Corps. 


Band  instruments,  music  racks,  and  music  for  bands,  including 
trumpets  and  bugles. 

Packing  and  crating  of  sujmlieSf  including  bagguoe  and  property  of 
troops,  oncers,  warrant  officers,  nurses,  enlisted  men.  field  clerks, 
and  citHlian  employees  changing  station,  not  to  exceed  the  allowances 
jiied  by  regulation*,  and  including  members  of  the  Officers'  Reserve 
Corps  and  of  the  Enlisted  Reserve  Corps  when  ordered  to  active  duty. 


Appropriation  from  which 
now  procured. 


Fuel,  gasnliTie,  lubricants,  artd  enciru  supplies  Jor  the  operation  of 
heating  plants,  lighting  plants,  pumping  plants,  loromotives,  mod- 
ern batteries,  laundries,  transports,  boats,  motor  vehicles,  tanks, 
TRACTORS,  ice  plants,  garbage  incinerating  plants,  aeroplanks, 
manvfacturing  plants,  repair  shops,  storage  depots,  preparing  food, 
and  for  other  authorized  purposes, \nc\a6ing  beet  or  fiiol,  water,  ana 
Usht  for  the  authorized  allowance  of  quarters  for  officers,  warrant 
officers,  nurses,  enlisted  men,  field  cJerIn,  cifilian  employees  trhen 
enMed  thereto,  contract  surxeons  when  stationrni  at  and  occupy- 
Ing  public  quarter*  at  military  posts,  oinocr;  of  the  National 
Quard  attending  service  and  garrison  schools,  and  for  rocniits, 
guards,  detachmfnts,  hospitals,  schools,  depots,  shops,  storehouses, 
offices,  recruiting  stations,  arid  other  auihariicd  huHaings,  including 
the  btiildinfs  erected  at  private  cost  in  the  operation  of  the  aci 
approyed  May  31,  1002,  and  buildini^  for  a  similar  piu^o'.c  on 
military  reservation  authorized  by  War  Department  regdlal  ions, 
including  the  necessary  power  for  operation  of  movlni;  picture 
machines  and  other  kqvi?ment  operated  nr  power  re- 

Ql'IRED  FOR  THE  ENTFRTAISMENT  OY  EVLIKTED  MEN 

Cleaninc  and  preserving  materials,  ianit(vs'  supplies,  disinfectants, 
supplier  for  sanitary  purposes,  crude  oils,  acids,  arid  supplies  re- 
quved  in  the  extermination  of  insects. 


Paints,  oils,  and  paint  brushes,  window  glass,  and  glaziers'  and  painters' 
materials.  ' 


Storage  and  issue  of  supplies,  including  industrial  equipment  required 
in  connection  therewith 

Cloth,  wo«len^,  ma'.eriaN.  and  for  the  purchase  and  mHimftu-ture  of 
clothing,  including  »ptnal  cluthtnQ  and  ueanng  apparel /or  ortafiaii 
purposes,  and  for  altering  and  fitting  clothing. 

For  payment  for  clothing  not  drawn  due  to  warrant  ofQccrs  of  the 
Mine' Planter  Service  and  to  enlisted  men  on  discharge. 

For  renotattng,  waahing,  cleaning,  and  repatnng  clothing  and  equip- 
ment. 

Fttr  mattn*sts,  mattrtss  tours,  ptllous,  pillow  ca*fs,  skftts,  Nankff, 
and  mnsfuit't  bar»:  for  e(4Ui(mee,  ttntagt,  ftaulina,  cjn'os,  riigs, 
gutdonn,  .%tindnrd*,  u atrr  bagf  for  use  oftrnofts,  mail  hagn.indtttdttal 
rout.  hitfU.  (  HAPLAtNN*  EOl'lPilKNT,  f-odges,  and  othrr  tnstgnta,  tn- 
cliiitng  mntinal*  f-n  manufieturt  itf  sarr". 

TuiIpi  article^,  l^rliors*  and  tailor*'  materials  f»r  \v»  ol  rmeral  prl>- 
ont*r>  conflne<l  nt  military  \H»t*  a  h,i  rami*  without  pny  or  allow  • 
an  'ft*  x<«  authorucNl  hy  reTulation^.  and  for  apphonnt.s  for  enlt.«t- 
ment  wiuie  hcM  un  ler  o^MervatKin,  including  the  imsqic  of  toilet 
kit.^to  re  >nii''<npan  their  fint  enhslment.andhousewtvmtothe 
Army. 


Regiilar  suppUes;  Incidental 
expenses;  Trammortation 
of  the  Army  and  its  sup- 
plies; Clothing  and  efuu- 
Kage;  Barracks;  and  quar- 
»rs;  Barracks  and  quar- 
ters, Philipnine  Islands: 
Roads,  walks,  wharves, 
and  drainage:  Coiistrurtion 
and  repair  of  hoepltaLs. 
Clothing  and  equipage. 

.Subsistence:  Regular  siqi- 
plies;  Incidental  cx^en^e«. 
Tran<;portation  of  th*- 
Army  and  its  siipt>b(^>. 
Water  and  seworr:  Cl'>ihinf 
and  equipaee;  Barrack^ 
and  quarters;Koad5.waIk« 
wharves,  and  drainare. 
Barracks  and  quart«'r> 
Philinpine  Islands:  C  : 
strucuon  and  nrpair  of  hi*^ 
pitals. 

Regular  sunplies:  Water  ir^  l 
sewers:  Transportatiiii  <' 
the  Army  and  Its  tuppbe^ 


Regular  supplies;  lnn«)<" ' 
expenses;    TrmniKport*: 
of  the  Armr  and  lt«  • 

Plle<:   Water  and  *■*-*' 
lothing    and     en*..:  . 
Roads,    walks,    whi' 
and  drainage 

Subsistence:     Remilar    *  ' 
plle^r  Incidents^  expe-  * 
Transportation      o^ 
Army    and    \\s    «!•  • 
riotliine    and     9*\  .' 
Barrack^     and     quk''  * 
Birracko'     and     qua'    * 
Philippine    l»land«     • 
»t ruction  and  rvftair 
pitaU:  Water  ard  -« 

Inland  and  p<wt  %\€tur'  . 
shippinr  fa(ilit;e« 

Clothing  atid  eqmpaffr 


Da 

Do. 


Dii. 
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Proposed  changes  in  appropriation  acts — Continued. 
SUPPLIES  AND  BERVIOES,  QUARTERMASTER  CORPS— Continued. 


Item 
No. 


32 


Purposes  of  the  appropriation. 


Appropriation  from  which 
now  procured. 


33 


34 


35 


36 


^  ! 

as 


?Q 


44t 


41 


42 


4.) 


44 


45 


Suit  of  citisens'  outer  clothinfr,  to  cost  not  exceeding  $30,  to  be  issued 
to  each  soldier  discharged  otherwise  than  honorably;  to  each  en- 
listed man  convicted  by  civil  court  for  an  offense  resulting  in 
coiUBnement  in  a  penitentiary  or  other  civil  prison;  to  each  en- 
listed man  ordered  interned  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  he  is  an 
alien  enemy,  or  for  the  same  reason,  discharged  without  intern- 
ment; for  indemnity  to  olTicers,  warrant  of>icers,  nurses,  and 
men  of  the  Army  for  clothine  and  beddinc,  etc.,  destroyed  since 

'  Apr.  22, 1888,  by  order  of  medical  officers  of  the  Army  for  sanitary 
rea9on.s. 

Transportation  of  the  Army,  including  transportation  of  troops 
when  moving  either  by  land  or  water,  and  of  their  baggage,  in- 
cluding warrant  officers,  nurses,  and  held  clerks,  and  includ- 
ing members  of  the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps  and  of  the  Enlisted 
Reeerve  Corps  when  ordered  to  active  duty;  for  transportation 
of  recruits  and  recruiting  parties,  and  of  applicants  for  enlistment 
between  recruiting  stations  and  recruiting  depots. 

Transportation  of  the  necessary  agents  and  other  employees,  Ld- 
cluding  per  diem  allowances  in  lieu  of  subsistence,  not  exceeding 
S4  for  those  authorized  to  receive  the  per  diem  allowance,  ajid 
inctuding  their  baggage  when  entiUed  thereto. 

Tranaportation  o/ supplies,  equipmcvt,  and  materials  for  all  branches 
Of  tke  Army  from  aepots,  posts,  foundries,  and  armories  or  places 
of  purchase  or  delivery  to  the  several  posts,  camps,  depots^  arse- 
nals, and  fortifications,  and  from  those  places  to  troops  m  the 
field,  and  including  transportation  of  funds  of  the  Army. 

Travel  allowance  to  officers  and  enlisted  men  on  discharge;  for  pay- 
ment of  travel  allowance  as  provided  in  the  act  approved  Fob.  28, 
1919,  to  enlisted  men  of  the  National  Guard  on  their  discharge  from 
the  service  of  the  United  States,  and  t6  members  of  the  National 
Guard  who  have  been  mustered  into  the  service  of  the  United 
States  and  discharged  on  account  of  nh^sical  disability;  for  pay- 
ment of  travel  pay  to  officers  of  the  National  Guard  on  their  dis- 
charge frran  the  ^5ervice  of  the  United  States,  as  prescribed  in  the 
act  approved  Mar.  2, 1901,  including  travel  allowance  to  discharged 

{>risoners  and  persons  discharged  from  the  Government  Hospital 
or  the  Insane  after  transfer  thereto  from  such  barracks  or  place  to 
their  homes  (or  elsewhere  as  they  may  elect),  provided  the  cost  in 
each  case  shall  not  be  greater  than  to  the  place  of  last  enlistment. 

AVharfage,  tolls,  and  ferTiai;os 

For  jDayment  of  Army  traiisporattion  lawfully  due  such  land-grant 
railroads  as  have  not  received  aid  in  Government  bonds  (to  be 
adjusted  in  accordance  with  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
cases  decided  under  such  land-grant  acts),  but  in  no  case  shall 
more  than  50  per  cent  of  full  amount  of  service  be  paid. 

Harness,  saddles,  pack  saddles,  bridles,  hqrie  blankets,  halters,  nose 
bags,  horse  equipment,  and  for  leather  and  other  materials  required  for 
ttte  manufacture  of  same. 

^^'ag'ons,  carts,  drays,  other  animal-drawn  vehicles,  and  animal- 
drawn  passengor-carryine  vehicles  as  are  required  for  the  trans- 
portation of  troops  and  supplies,  and  for  olhcial,  Tnililary,  and 
e&rrison  purposf-i;,  and  far  repair  parts. 

Motnr-drirtn  trucks,  traUors,  and  passenger-carrying  vehicles  required 
for  the  transportation  of  troops  and  supplies,  arid  for  oftcial,  military, 
and  garristyn  purposes:  for  the  supplies,  materials,  spare  parts  for  the 
manufodure  ana  repair  of  such  vehicles,  and  for  operation  of  repair 
shops  in  connection  therewith. 

For  the  hire,  when  vehicles  procured  for  the  Army  are  not  available,  of 
9uch  motor-driven  and  anivial-drann  vehicles  as  may  be  re'/uiredfor 
the  transportation  of  troops  and  supplieSf  and  for  dray  age  and  cart- 

af:e. 

For  the  purchase,  charter,  hire,  and  repair  of  ships,  boats,  and  other 
vessels  requirea  for  the  transportation  of  troops  and  supplies,  and 
for  oflidal,  military,  and  garrison  purposes,  including  vesselt/or 
harbor  and  river  service  and  for  the  Mine  Planter  Serde. 

Expenses  of  sailing  pubic  transports,  river  and  harbor  boats,  vessels 
of  the  Mine  Planter  Service,  and  other  vessels,  on  the  various  rivers 
and  harborSf  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  several  oceans  and  seas, 
and  for  the  operation  of  same. 

For  the  hire  of  mterpretera,  spies,  guides,  clerks,  laborers,  teamsters, 
mechanics,  checkers,  inspectors,  messengers,  stenographers,  store- 
keepers, and  technical  employees:  masters,  officers,  crews,  and  other 
emjdoyeesfor  the  Army  Transport  Service,  and  vessels  of  the  river 
and  harbor  service  and  of  (/i«  Mine  Planter  Service,  including  the 
necessary  employees  at  port  terminals:  and  for  such  other  employ- 
ees as  may  oe  necenary  in  the  operation  of  the  Quartermastei 
Corps  in  connection  u)iih  the  supply  of  troops,  and  the  storage,  issue, 
care  and  protection  of  supplies,  incluaing  employees  required  for  the 
training  of  animals  at  remount  depots  and  stations,  and  for  em- 
ploweetfor  operation  of  laundries. 


Clothing  and  equipage. 


Transportation  of  the  Army 
and  its  supplies. 


Do. 


Do. 


Do, 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Regular  supplies;  Incidental 
expenses:  Transportation 
of  the  Army  and  its  sup- 
plies; Clothing  and  equi- 
page; Barracks  and  quar- 
tera;  Roads,  walks, 
wharves,  and  drainage; 
Water  and  sewers. 
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Proposed  cluinfjca  in  appropriation  (H't.s — (N)ntiinie<l. 
SUPPLIES  AND  SERVICES,  QUARTERMASTER  CORPS— Continued. 


Item 
No. 


46 
47 


Purpose'^  of  the  appropriation. 


t}l 


62 


63 


64 


(>A 


48 
49 

fiO 

51 

62 

53  I 

I 

54  I 
I 

65 

56 
57 


58 
59 


m 


Clerks,  foremen,  watchman,  and  organist  for  the  United  States  Dis- 
ciplinarv  Barraclcs. 

Printina  done  at  the  Oovfrnment  Printing  Office,  and  for  printing  done 
elsewhere  within  allotments  authorized  try  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing,  and  for  printing  department  orders  and  reports,  and  in- 
cluding printing  presses  and  other  printing  equipment  as  may  be  ap- 
proved from  time  to  time  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  and  for 
repair  "ptrts,  type,  and  such  supplies  as  may  be  necesnary,  and  for 
.  blank  forms. 

Relief  maps  for  issue  to  organizations 

Commercial  newspapers,  market  reports,  and  other  periodicals  for  the 
Quartermaster  Corps. 

Newspapers,  magazines,  arui  other  periodicals  for  issue  to  organiza- 
tions, not  to  exceed  the  allowance  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Postage  on  official  anretpor.denet  xrhen  pottage  is  requfrtd,  avd  for 
Tittering  ard  special  d:livery  of  official  correspondence  ar.d  t'aluable 
dxumtnts  af.d  mtdils,  including  postage  for  supplies  shipp<d  by 
parcel  post. 

Telosrams,  cablegrams,  avi  radiograms  on  official  business  received 
and  sent  by  officers  of  the  Army. 

Escorts  to  officers  <v  agents  of  toe  Army  to  trains  where  military 
escorts  can  not  be  furnished. 

Apprehension,  securing,  and  delivery  of  deserters,  including  es- 
caped military  prisoners,  and  the  expenses  incident  to  their  pur- 
suit. 

Donation  of  $10  to  each  dishonorably  discharged  prisoner  upon  his 
release  from  confinement  under  court-martial  sentence  involving 
dishonorable  discharge. 

Prltes  to  be  established  by  the  Secretary  of  War  for  enlisted  men 
of  the  Army  \ftho  graduate  frcm  the  Army  schools  for  bakers  and 
cooks,  the  total  amount  of  such  prizes  at  the  various  schools  not 
to  exceed  •— — —  per  annum. 

Incidental  expenses  of  rccruitinir,  inelvd'ng  Uthograpiiing,  printing, 
laurd'v,  batns,  biU  posting,  cdi^ertising,  d'ayage,  ice,  remotal  of  gar- 
bage, drinking  water,  ar.d  such  other  expenses  as  may  he  necessary. 

For e trf  >'f public an-miiit^isx  i.voiSG TUhHAKKorarrivF.Hs  moi  sr**. 

OjHTation  of  iauudrie«^,inr.'»/'/»n(7/Af  nfCt/nnry  mntniair  and mt ppitm: 
ftMd  f»r  \'i<\io  as  may  ho  authoriwMl  hu  rrmittfionn  (,f  Innndrv  niato- 
rir^ls  for  u.>«e  of  ge'ieral  priMiuers  conrme<|  at  \wr-.\<  without  )>;n  or 
allov^uTices,  and  for  ai>|»UeaiiLs  for  (Milivini.-iit  while  held  niMltr 
observation,  AKi»  rN'CLii>iN(f.  wmk.v  vrri'oKiZKi*  :iv  the  "^KrKF- 

T\RV  OK  WAR.  FRFE  I.M'Ni)RY  SEKVHK  K<H:  EXMsTKii  ME.N. 

For  miinuninff  and  r'piir  ofbimcKs,  qmiit'^^,  unhft/i,  ttorth  »»<*<.*, 
m  i7i:iii».«.  adminintri/iVf  nni  nfftcr  buildin -f,  cU'jf't.  h.niitw, 
qfiurttrn  for  riiTinf  offi^'r*  in  i  hr  n  tw-nnmiiiti  nrd  nthriT*  *  u'ltlt^! 
thertt'),  shtdt.  th  j;*r,  in  I  'tthtr  b't'ldin'/i'  /!:'*««'<  irv  '<  '■  *St   i*i-'tir  of 

•  trtofts,  jiUbU'  a/if.«7i>  and  stotfx.  in^ivd'^ng  t^t  n'rc^^ru  h'  ihliv/f 
f)rin!tniandpfrt.*'frigfanlfhf/i^ilitinti»  -inn'  "i  'htrtHtth 
ani  in'l'iding  thi  n'Ctf^nrg  h'liidinyx  at  x' ic  i\*t  >'  'nf  •  an-l  in 
tn^vhr  jth^iission^,  nnt  for  tht  (\iff  ArtiUrf'  ittl  ""  /  »'i'  -n*'*. 
nn  1  I'H  rt  jf'iiri'  tn  huii'dino"  i'  ''"  -<  f'f'V  owl  V  "  »  //.n/.f  »/  f  //••' 
Sf.ri'toi*,   *ri 


For  maintrnanct  and  rtpnir  of  rtcUtmatitHt  ftlatU-K.laund^h  *,  pumic- 
ing plinth,  ehctric  lightiny  plants,  lighting  syfi^mt,  icr  plant i, 
garbage-disposal  plants,  incin* rotors,  heating  plants,  b^kiries,  cold- 
id  traof  plants,  and  such  other  uiilitUs  as  may  br  nfCfg^rw  for  thf 
health  and  comfort  of  troops:  for  sttrilvrrs:  chemicnh  foi  purttytng 
water. 

For  malntenanee  and  repair  of  wnter  systems,  including  water-storage 
plants  and  filtration  systems;  srtrrr  nystems,  and  s<h age-disposal 
fiystems  arul  plints. 

For  mairUenance  and  rtpair  of  mads,  doek»,  trarkt,  tralk*.  trharrrs, 
and  dratnsgf  at  post*,  campt.  and  stttions,  Ineludtng  »upply  dep^t* 
and  re^frre  depots,  m-luding  care  and  Imprfn'fmmt  ot  (rmniKft  tffi<f 
/or  the  eart  of  cemkterir<)  at  nn  itmit  rt»sT>.  and  MtMv*n»,  and  for 
dredging  chanfuh 

Tor  mainienameand  reT»tur  of  shooting  galleries  and  rjiic«*s.  imWii^- 
ing  equipment  and  shelter  therefor  and  iticluditig  materials  for 
making  \i%.%i9  for  raarkmg  targets. 

Cormnv'ti'tn,  maln'enaiM^,  and  repair  of  military  resmratlon 
fenre< 


Appropriation  frr.uj  >^I 
now  protnire.l. 

Incidental  expen.v«. 

Regular  sn;. pi  i<*<. 


Do. 
Do. 
Da 


Incidenta  expen.<es. 

Do 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Subsistence 

Incidental  ex|)«n9e«. 


Sew . 

liegniar  <»np|>ltf 


Banaeks  un«l  «|iuirt.; 
rafVs  anil  <|iian«'« 
ipjnne    l%l  »'»«!%•    «  . 
I    I  '  -fid  r('(»fitr  r«f  h' 
t/M  <rt<  r<  for  h«»-     •  » 
url^    ln)a!i«l  nri*l 
.i«.  iiM'J  Hhippr.4  ;  I 
IHmH'Vs     *•  d 
•J'^i  "o*-!  .\rtii!  I  ■ 
*Myf  Nln<*d<«  »  i  1  H  . 
i«ij  ids       MAxt  If 
l*.i'iamtt       <  M'  j! 
•I'iirtrr>».  "^t  iroh  kx- 
''I'Mma  <'•%•  ;aI 

Clothing  and  eqitii«cr 
ular  suppNe^:  Ytw 
«iewer» 


Water  an«t  «e»«>r».  i  . 
tion  aiid  repair  o<  b4» 


Roafb,  walk*.  «nart« 
draiiiagr.  lulaud  » 
5tnraer  and  %tn\  ]\  « 
itiei:  Tran«nar\aii 
\rmy  an«l  (t%  •op;  a- 

Shootinf  gallr'if 
rauitev. 

RfgnlariDppli^t. 
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Proposed  changes  in  appropriation  actx--{\mt\nuei]. 
SUPPLIES  AND  SERVICES,  QUARTERMASTER  CORPS— Continued. 


Item 
No. 


06 


67 

68 
69 


70 


Purposes  of  the  appropriation. 


Appropriation  from  which 
now  procured. 


For  rental  of  the  authorized  allowance  of  quarters  for  officers,  warrant 
officertf  nurses,  ajui  field  clerks,  on  aiUy  with  troops  at  posts  and 
vniUms  where  no  pvhlic  quarters  are  amilable:  of  barracks,  or  au- 
thorized  allowance  of  quarters  for  noncommissioned  officers  and  en- 
listed  men  on  duty  where  public  quarters  are  ncA  availahle:  of  grounds 
for  cantonments,  camp  sites,  hospitals,  target  ranges,  inland  and 
nort  storage,  and  other  military  purposes:  of  buildings  or  portions  of 
httildings  for  occupation  by  troops,  for  use  as  stables,  storehouses, 
office*,  hospitals,  shops,  and  other  military  purposes;  of  buildings 
and  parts  of  buildings  for  inland  and  port  storage:  of  docks,  tracks, 
wharves,  piers,  and  other  port  facilities  when  necessary,  ana  for  hire 
of  recrutttng  stations  and  lodgings  for  recruits. 

For  rent  of  buildings  and  parts  of  buildings  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  military  purposes. 

Sales  to  officers,  warrant  officers,  nurses,  enlisted  men,  and  other  per- 
sons entitled  oy  regulations  to  purchase  supplies. 

Expenses  incident  to  the  purchase,  testing,  inspection,  care,  and 
protection,  preservation,  issue,  sale,  and  accounting  for  supplies, 
including  scales  and  marking  outfits. 

Such  other  supplies  and  services  as  arc  necessary  and  authorized  bv 
1  aw  in  the  movements  and  operation  of  the  Army,  and  at  mili- 
tary stations,  and  not  expresslv  assigned  to  any  other  department. 

All  the  money  appropriated  under  the  title  "Supplies  and  services. 
Quartermaster  Corps,"  shall  be  disbursed  and  accounted  far  as 
"SuppUea  and  services,  Quartermaster  Corps,"  and  for  thtU  purpose 
shaUeonstUvU  one  fund. 


Incidental  expenses;  Bar- 
racks and  quarters;  Bar- 
racks and  quarters,  Phil- 
ippine Islands;  Construc- 
tion and  repair  of  hospi- 
tals; Inland  and  port  stor- 
age and  shipping  facilities. 


Rent  of  buildings.  Quarter- 
master Corps. 
Regular  supplies. 

Subsistence;     Regular   sup- 
plies. 

Incidental  expenses. 


ANIMALS  FOR  THE  ARMY. 


For  the  purchase  of  horses  of  ages,  sex,  and  size  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  of  War  for  remounts,  for  officers  entitled  to  piiblic 
moonts,  for  the  Cavalry,  Artillery,  Signal  Corps.  Engineers,  the 
United  States  Military  Academv,  service  school,  staff  collies. 
Indian  scouts,  and  for  such  Iniantry,  members  of  the  Medical 
Department  and  other  troops  in  field  campaigns  as  may  be  required 
to  be  mounted;  for  the  purchase  and  hire  of  draft  and  pack  animals 
in  such  numbers  as  are  actually  required  for  the  service,  including 
replacement  of  unserxiceable  animals,  and  for  expenses  incident 
tluBreto. 

AUthe  money  hereinbefore  appropriated  for  purchase  of  animals  for  the 
ArmyBhaube  disbursed  and  accounted  for  as  "Animals  for  the  A  rmy" 
and  for  that  purpose  shall  conHitute  one  fund. 


CONSTRUCTION   FOR  THE   ARMY. 


Horses  for  Cavalry,  Artillery, 
Engineers,  etc.;  Transpor- 
tation of  the  Army  and  its 
supplies. 


For  the  eoruttruction  of  barracks,  quarters,  stables,  storehouses, 
magazines,  administrative  and  office  buildings,  chapels,  hospi- 
tals, sheds,  shops,  and  other  buildings  necessary  for  the  shelter  of 
troops,  pUDlic  animals,  and  stores;  for  the  nccessarv  buildings  for 
inland  and  port  storage,  and  the  facilitie.s  in  connection  therewith; 
for  construction  of  the  necessary  buildings  at  seacoast  dfferues,  and 
in  insular  posesstnns,  and  for  Coast  Artillery  and  military  posts;  for 
construction  required  at  the  Array  and  Navy  Hospital  at  Hot 
Springs,  Ark. 


For  the- coustnuaion  of  reclamation  plants,  laundries,  pumping 
plants,  electric  lighting  plants,  including  the  installation  of  lighting 
systems,  heating  plants,  heating  systems,  ice  plants,  garbage  disposal 
plants,  incinerators,  bakeries,  cold  storage  plants,  and  such  other 
utilities  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  troops, 
itteluding  machiney  and  installation  thereof,  and  equipment  neces- 
sary  to  complete  such  plants  for  opf  ration. 

For  the  construction  of  water  systems,  including  water -storage  plants 
andfUtrationsystemi,  and  for  introducing  water  into  buildings  and 
eonclucting  same  from  a  distance;  for  construction  of  sewer  systems 
and  sewage  disposal  systems  and  plants,  and  for  the  procurement  and 
irutaUation  of  au  equipment  and  applianees  in  connection  therewith, 
and  for  installation  in  buildings  and  otherwise  M  the  construction  ^t 
buUmfft,  plants,  eU. 


Barracks  and  quarters;  Bar- 
racks and  quarters,  Philip- 
pine Islands;  Construction 
and  rej.air  of  hospitals; 
Quarters  for  hospital  stew- 
ards; Inland  and  port  stor- 
age and  shipping  facilities; 
Barracks  and  quarters,  sea- 
coast  defenses;  Barracks 
and  quarters,  Seacoast  Ar- 
tillery, Philippine  Islands 
and  Hawaiian  Islands; 
Military  posts,  Panama 
Canal;  Array  quarters, 
storehouses,  etc.,  Panama 
Canal. 

Barracks  and  quarters; 
Water  and  sewers;  Regular 
supplies;  Inland  and  port 
storage  and  shipping  facili- 
ties; (Construction  and  re 
pair  of  hospitals;  Cloth- 
ing and  equipage. 

Water  and  sewers:  Construc- 
tion and  repair  of  hospitals; 
Inland  and  port  storage 
and  shipping  facilities. 
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Propoged  changes  in  appropriation  acts — Continued. 

CONSTRUCTION  FOR  THE  ARMY—Ccmtlnued. 


Item 
No. 


6 


Purposes  of  the  appropriation. 


For  the  construction  of  roeds,  docks,  tracks,  walks,  wharves,  and 
drainage  at  posts,  camps,  and  stations,  including  supply  depou  and 
reserve  depots. 

For  the  construction  of  shootine  galleries  and  ranges,  including  equip- 
ment and  in^lkUion  thereof:  lor  shelter,  ana  for  preparation  of 
grounds  in  connection  with  small-arms  target  practice,  machine- 

•  gun  practice,  and  field  artilleir  practice. 

For  construction  of  additions  to  omldings,  including  alterations;  for 
construction  of  cantonments  and  camps,  and  for  flooring  and 
framing  tents. 


Appropriation  from  which 
now  procured. 


AU  the  money  hereinbefore  appropriated  under  the  title  "  Construdion 
for  the  A  rmy"  shall  be  disoursed  and  accounted  for  as  '*  Construction 
for  the  Army*'  and  for  that  purpose  shall  conatUute  one  fund,  and 
shall  remain  avaHabie  until  expended. 


Roads,  walks,  wharres,  and 
drainage;  Inland  and  port 
storage  and  shipping  faril- 
ities;  Construction  and  re- 
pair of  hospitals. 

Shooting  galleries  and  ranfres. 


Barracks  and  quarters:  Bar- 
racks and  Quarters,  Philip- 
pine Islands;  Constni  tir^c 
and  repair  of  hcpit&l^* 
Quarters  for  hospital  'Stew- 
ards; Inland  ana  port  ^'"f* 
age  and  shipping  facilities. 
Barracks  and  Quarter^, 
seacoast  defenses:  Barrv  ts 
and  quarters,  Seacoast  Ar- 
tillery, Philinpine  U\Ar  i< 
and  HawaUan  Iflar  \  > 
Military  posts,  Par.an.A 
Canal;  Army  oaart^'^. 
storehouses,  etc.,  ranan-i 
Canal. 


LEfllBLATIVE  PROVISIONS. 


Authority  Is  hrrrby  given  to  expend  from  appropriation  for  "Supplies 
and  servicfs,  Quartermaster  Corps"  not  to  exceed  t for  sup- 
plying menls  or  furnishing  commutation  of  ration.^  to  enlisted 
men  of  the  Regular  Army,  the  Oroaitizbd  Rb.skrve,  the  En- 
usTED  Reserve  Corps,"  and  the  Natloml  Huard  who  mav  be 
competitors  in  the  nitional  rifle  match:  Providedf  That  no  com- 
petitor shall  l>c  entitled  to  commutation  of  rations  in  excoss  of 

$ per  day,  and  when  meils  are  furnished  no  creator  ex|ion<«e 

than  that  sum  per  man  per  day  for  the  period  the  contest  la  In 
proCToss  shall  t>o  Inciirrea. 

Sub^Uftrncf  of  mti'nls  in  honpltah.  Canal  Zone:  The  siihslstenoe  of 
the  Slid  patients,  except  commis«5ioned  otfloors,  sh-^ll  be  pil«\  to 
snid  h<)s]'itals  out  of  the  appropriitlon  for  Snpftiif*  and  .^frricr^, 
Qtutrtfrtnn.tter  Corpt,  at  the  riles  provided  therein  for  commuta- 
timi  of  r'ltloitf  for  enlLsted  patients  in  general  hcHpitUs. 

Cowftrn^^'itinn  for  i*frnct  of  cntain  InndHjrant  r.ii/nw/«;  That  <«iich 
oompensiitinn  shall  l>e  computed  upon  the  \iAA\»  of  the  tarliT  or 
lower  siKvul  r'ltes  for  like  tr-insport-itlon  performe^l  for  the  public 
at  largo,  and  shall  be  nccepte<l  as  in  full  for  all  demands  (or  such 
ser\  ice. 

Paym>ni  nf  Army  tvinsporlatinn  to  lantJ-ornnt  raxhoids-  Tliat,  In 
extvn  liuK  the  moiiny  aporopriited  by  thin  a**l,  a  rjUroail  ••om-  | 
pany  \vin«>h  ha-*  not  Vti'^ived  ul'l  In  IhhuIn  of  the  InitM  M.it*'s 
anii'whi'h  obt  lined  a  cr.uit  of  ptii»hr  Und  to  .\i'l  In  tho  ejuMnie- 
lion  of  ii.«  railroad  on  conUtiJH-   ihiit    !»urh  rairoai    -^h  itild 
be  a  pi  it  route  and  ml  ilarv  road,  »ir>j''<*t  to  ih-'  u>*'  of  ihe  Tnited  | 
States  in  p.>'»tal,  rallUary,  naval,  and  othrr  (loveniment  H»'rv.  i 
\v^^,  an  I  also  sui)jeot  to  .su<*h  r»»,niLUi  ms  a^  Con,nTjw  mav  Impo'V 
restrlciinu  the  charjjo  for  "luoh  <M>vornmenl  irttn«.portatlon,  hav. 
Ingrlaims  against  tho  tuitol  ^taten  for  tr^n-*  port  at  urn  of  tnwpn 
and  munitions  of  war  on  1  imlitarv  •>up'>lie^  xi\  1  property  over 
such  ai  le<l  niilroad>,  shiUl  U»  paid  oiit  of  the  money  appropnaiixl 
by  the  f  )rei;  >ing  provisions  onlv  on  iho  I  a«l»  of  such  rato  (or  the 
tran.sportatl  jn  of  Mich  troopn  and  munitlonv  of  war  and  miiitar> 
suppUo"*  and  propiTty  as  the  rieiTetary  of  War  shall  deem  ju«l  , 
and  n^a^iona^lp  under  the  forpgv>ing  provision,  <«urh  ral*  not  to 
exceed  .'lO  n>r  l^MU  of  Ihi*  (»muen.Mation  of  Auch  itovermneni  , 
irauHpjrt.uion  a.s  shall  at  (hu  time  to  chargp<i  to  and  paid  by  t 
private  parties  to  anv  such  company  for  like  and  similar  trmn*-  • 
poruuon.  and  the  amount  so  fixed  to  lie  paid  shall  be  aooepud  ' 
a««  in  full  for  all  deman  1a  for  «i\ioh  service:  Pronded  further,  That 
nothing  in  the  prnx^ling  provino  shall  tie  construed  u>  prevent  | 
the  aaxHintiiig  ofllcer-c  of  the  (iovemroent  from  making  full  pajr* 
ment  lo  land-<rant  railroad*  (or  transportation  of  property  or 
pcrsiomi  where  the  coorta  of  the  Tnlted  State*  have  beU  that 
atich  property  or  pernons  do  not  conle  wiihin  the  scope  of  the 
deductioiui  provided  (or  In  the  land-crant  acta. 


Subslstenee  of  the  Arrr' 
annual  Army  appro:  % 
ttonact. 


Hospital    care.    TaiM*   / 
garrisoav,  aniiuAl  Arm 
propriitionact. 


Transportation  of  the  S"^ 
annual    Army    ap:-' 
tion  act. 


Transportation  of  thr  ^  - 
annual  Army  apf«>- 
tion  act. 
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Proposed  changes  in  appropriation  acts — Continued. 

LEGISLATIVE  PROVISIONS-Continued. 


Item 
So. 


10 
11 


12 


]3 


Purposes  of  the  appropriation. 


7  ' 

8  I 

9i 


14 


Hereafter  no  money  appropriated /or  the  eupport  cfthe  Army  shall  be 
expended  for  the  hire,  operation,  maintensftice,  or  repair  of  any 
motor-propelled  vehicle,  which  shall  be  employed  wnolly  or  in 
part  for  personal,  social,  or  similar  use.  except  such  use  as  is  pre< 
scribed  by  order  for  tne  transportation  of  Armv  personnel  In 
connection  with  the  recreational  activities  of  the  Army. 

Hereafter,  in  the  joint  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  War  and  chair- 
man of  the  Shipping  Board,  and  when  space  is  available,  civilian 
pasBengers  and  shipments  of  commercial  cargo  may  be  trans- 
ported on  Army  transports  in  the  transatlantic  service,  at  such 
times  as  space  is  not  available  on  commercial  lines,  at  rates  not 
leas  than  those  charKed  by  commercial  steamship  companies,  be- 
tween the  same  ports,  for  the  same  class  of  accommodations,  the 
receipts  ftom  which  shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  to  the  credit  of  miscellaneous  receipts. 

%— of  the  appropriation  '^Supvlies  and  9ervice9,  Quartermaster 

Corpa"  shall  oe  available  for  additional  pay  for  employees  on 
baroor  boats,  Quartermaster  service,  in  lieu  of  subsist^oe. 

Hereafter  no  greater  sum  than  S50  for  each  deserter  or  escaped  mili- 
tary prisoner  shall,  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  war.  be 
paid  to  any  civil  officer  or  citizen  for  the  apprehension,  securing, 
and  delivery  of  such  deserters  or  escaped  military  prisoners  and 
the  expenses  incident  to  their  pursuit. 

Hereafter  prizes  may  be  established  by  the  Secretary  of  War  for  en- 
listed men  of  the  Army  who  graduate  from  the  Army  schools  for 
bakers  and  cooks,  the  total  amount  of  such  prizes  at  the  various 
schools  not  to  exceed  t- — —  per  annum,  to  be  provided  irom  the 
appropriation  *' Supplies  and  services,  Quarttrmaster  Corps." 

Hebbafter  the  Secretary  of  War  may  authorize  free  laun- 
dby  sbbvice  for  enlisted  men. 

Hebeajtbr  surplus  ice  mat  be  disposed  of,  laundry  work 
mat  be  done  for  all  departments  of  the  qovernment,  and 
8ubplus  electric  ugbt  and  fower  mat  be  sold  on  terms 
and  in  accordance  with  such  regulations  as  mat  be  fre- 

^aCBIBKD  BT  THE  SECRETABT  OF  WaB  PROVIDED  THAT  SURPLUS 
ICE,  ELECTRIC  UOHT,  AND  POWER  SHALL  NOT  BE  SOLD,  AND 
LAUNDRY  WORK  SHAll  NOT  BE  PERFORMED  AT  GOVERNMENT 
PLANTS  WHEN  SAME  SHALL  COME  IN  COMPETmON  WITH  PRIVATE 
ENTERFRISE  FOR  SALE  TO  THE  PUBUC:  PROVIDED,  THAT  THE 
FUNDS  BECEIVBD  FROM  SUCH  SALES  AND  IN  PATMENT  FOR  SUCH 
LAUNDBT  WORK,  AFTER  THE  COST  OF  REPLACEMENT  OF  PER- 
SONAL FBOPEBTT  OF  INDIVIDUALS,  AND  NOT  THE  PROPERTT  OF 

THE  United  States,  which  mat  be  damaged,  lost,  ob  de- 
arrsoTED  in  the  pbocess  of  laundering,  is  deducted,  shall 

BE  AOCOUNTED  for  IN  ACCORDANCE  WITH  THE  METHODS  PRE- 
SCBIBBD  BT  LAW,  AND  COVERED  OTTO  THE  TRBASURT  TO  THE 

cbbdrr  of  the  appropruhon  from  which  the  coot  of  opera- 
tion of  said  plants  is  paid,  and  shall  remain  available 
thbouohout  the  fiscal  year  following  that  in  which 
the  sales  webb  effected,  fob  the  pubpose  of  that  ap- 
pbopbiation  from  which  the  supplies  or  services  were 
aothobiied  to  be  furnished:  pbovmed  further,  that 
laundbt  work  shall  be  done  for  other  bubeaus  of  the 
Wab  Dbfabtment  wtthout  beimbursement  therefor. 
Hereafter  the  Secretary  of  War  may,  in  his  discretion  and 

UNDER  such  REOXTLATIONS  AS  HE  MAY  PRESCRIBE,  FURNISH  TO 

bnusted  men  of  the  Reoxtlar  Army  commutation  of  laun- 

DRT  service  at  NOT  TO  EXCEED  $2.50  PER  MAN  PER  MONTH  AND 
commutation  OF  SERVICES  IN  THE  RECLAMATION  AND  RENOVA- 
TION OF  Government  issued  clothing  at  not  to  exceed  |i 

PES  MAN  PER  MONTH,  WHERE  QOVERNMENTFAaUTIES  FOR  DOING 
SUCH  WORK  ARE  NOT  PROVIDED,  .VNO  WHERE  SUCH  ENLISTED  MEN 
ARE  ENTm.ED  TO  RECEIVE  COMMUTATION  OF  RATIONS  AND  QUAR- 
TERS. 

Hereajler  .«ihootlng  gaUeries  and  ranges  provided  for  under  the 
appropriation  'Supplies  and  services.  Quartermaster  Corps,"  shall 
be  open  as  far  as  practicable  to  the  National  Guard  and  to  organ- 
ized rifle  dubti  imder  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  War. 

The  money  appnipriated  under  "SuppUes  and  services,  Quarter- 
master  Corps,"  for  rent  of  building  and  parts  of  buildings  in  the 
District  of  Colinnbia,  shall  not  be  avaOatle  if  space  is  provided 


by  the  Pnblic  Buildings  Conunission 
buildings. 


in  Government-owned 


Appropriation  f^om  which 
now  procured. 


Transportation  of  the  Annj^. 
annual  Army  appropria- 
tion act. 


Annual  Army  appropriation 
act. 


Transportation  ot  the  Army, 
annual  Army  appropria- 
tion act. 

Incidental  expenses,  annual 
Army  appropriation  act. 


Subsistence  of  the  Army, 
annual  Army  appropria- 
tion act. 


New. 
Do. 


Do. 


"Shooting  galleries  and 
ranges,"  annual  Army  ap- 
propriation act. 

Rent  of  buildings,  Quarter* 
master  Corps,  annual  Army 
appropriation  act. 


27478—21- 
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Proposed  changes  in  appropriation  acts — Continued. 

LEOISLATIVE  PROVlSIONS-^Gontlziised. 


Pvr€kue  ftfartMa  mavufadured  at  OwemmetU  artendii:  BeMftftflr 
no  part  of  the  moneys  anproprlated/or  the  tumtori  of  the  ilrmy  shall 
be  used  or  expended  for  the  purchase  or  aoqmrement  of  anv  article 
or  artides  that  at  the  time  of  the  proposed  acquirement  can  be 
manufactured  or  produced  in  each  or  any  of  the  Oovemment  ar- 
senals of  the  United  States  for  a  sum  less  thsji  it  can  he  purchased 
or  iiroem«l  otherwise.  Iliat  all  orders  or  contracts  for  the  manu- 
f adure  of  material  pertaining  to  approved  projects  heretofore  or 
hereafter  placed  with  OovemmenVowned  establishments  shall 
be  considered  as  obli«atians  in  the  same  manner  as  provided  for 
similar  orders  placed  with  commercial  manufacturers,  and  the 
appropriations  shall  remain  available  for  the  payment  of  the  oUi- 
gations  so  created  as  In  the  case  of  contracts  or  orders  with  com- 
mercial manufactursn* 

HvmiUr  no  part  of  the  appropriation  for  **AnimaUfor  Ou  Arm^" 
tfkaii  be  expended  for  poio  pomes  except  for  West  Point  HUltary 
Academy,  and  such  ponies  shall  not  be  used  at  any  other  place. 

Hettoftet  the  number  of  animals  purchased  under  the  appropriation. 
"  A  nimaUfoT  the  A  rmp"  added  to  the  number  now  on  nand,  shall 
be  limited  to  the  actual  needs  of  the  servioe,  including  reasonable 
provisions  for  replaeementi  and  remounts,  and  unless  otherwise 


Corps  and  an  inspection  under  the  direction  and  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  War.  When  practicable,  horses  and  muUi  shall  be 
purchased  in  open  market  at  all  military  posts  and  stations,  when 
needed,  within  a  maylmum  price  to  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of 
War.  No  part  of  the  appropriation  for  * '  ^4  nimaU  for  the  A  na|r " 
shall  be  expended  for  the  purohase  of  any  horse  below  the  standard 
set  by  Armv  Regulations  for  Cavalry  and  Artillery  horses,  exccot 
when  puronasea  as  remounts  or  for  instruction  of  oadets  at  toe 
United  States  Military  Academy. 

That  not  to  exceed  1260.000  of  the  appropriation  **AnimaU  for  tte 
Armw"  shall  be  avallaue  for  the  encouragement  of  the  breeding 
of  riding  horses  suitable  for  the  Army,  Inrlndlng  cooperation  with 
the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
for  the  purahase  of  animab  for  breeding  pufpoees  and  their  xnatn- 
tenance:  Froatdad,  That  the  Secretary  tn  wax  may,  in  his  dlsore- 
tion,  and  under  such  rules  and  regujatloos  as  he  may  prescribe, 
accept  donations  of  animals  for  breading  and  donations  of  money 
or  other  property  to  be  used  as  prises  or  awards  at  agricultural 
fairs,  hofse  snows,  and  similar  exhibtttons,  in  order  to  enooorage 
the  Dteeding  of  riding  horses  suitable  for  Army  purposes:  And 
fartUr  pnwtdtdf  That  the  Secretary  of  War  tfiau  report  annoaOy 
to  Congress,  at  the  oommencemant  of  each  session,  a  statement 
of  all  expenditures  under  this  appropiiation,  and  full  particulars 
of  means  adopted  and  carried  into  effect  for  the  eneoarageoiant 
of  the  breeding  of  riding  horses  suitable  for  the  military  serrtoe. 

HttaafUr  no  part  of  the  appropiiations  modlf  for  fk$  tmpport  itf  the 
Armif  shall  be  available  for  toe  salary  or  pay  of  any  omcer ,  man- 
ager.8uperlntendent,  foreman,  or  other  netion  havlxig  diarce  of  the 
work  of  any  employee  of  tM  United  States  while  maxlng  or 
causing  to  be  made,  with  a  stop  watch  or  other  time-measuring 
device,  a  time  study  of  any  lob  of  any  such  employee  between 
the  starting  and  completion  thereof,  or  of  the  movements  of  any 
such  employee  while  engaged  upon  such  work;  nor  shaU  any  part 
of  the  appropriations  made  for  Uu  eupport  of  the  Armf  be  available 
to  pay  any  premium  or  bonus  or  cash  reward  to  any  emplovee  tn 
addioon  to  nis  regular  wages,  except  Ibr  suggestions  resulting  tn 
improvements  or  economy  in  the  operation  of  any  Qovemment 
plant. 

Tn  AMOUNT  or  FUNDS  PKSTAOflNO  TO  ANT  rm  Oft  fTCMS  Ot  TSK 
ATPBOnUAIIONB  '*CON9TftUCnON  rOB  THK  ABMT,"  **  ANIMALS 
fOft  TOK  ABVT,"  and  "  SrrrUES  and  SEK^ICU,  QUAXTERMASrxa 

Gears,'*  shall  not  bx  xxcskdbd  or  ADMnnamATivx  Jtrafsoio- 

nON  OVXB  THK  BXTKNOTTUKK  THXBKOP  0  ASStONCD  TO  ANT 
BtTBBAU  OB  8XBVICX  OTRKB  THAN  THE  QUABTSBMAffm  OOBPS. 


Appropriationfrom  which 
now  procored. 


Annual  Army  appropriatioD 
act. 


HorseeforCavmlry,  AitUlw^t 
Bnglnevs,    ale.,    annnal 
Army  appropfteaoB  art. 
Do. 


Do. 


Annnal  Amy  aporooriao. 
act. 


J- 


Mr.  Dent.  Is  the  form  which  you  pix>po6e  to  suggest  anything  likr 
the  form  which  Gen.  Sharpe  suggested  to  the  committee  when  he  «»■« 
Quartermaster  General? 

Gen.  BooEBS.  It  is  quite  similar  to  that.  I  think  Maj*  Daly  worfcr^. 
H  up.   But  this  is  considerable  of  an  improvement  over  that,  I  think 
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For  example,  if  the  committee  had  authorized  us  to  put  up  a  separate 
hospital  building  at  Walter  Beed,  an  additional  building,  we  would 
authorize  so  much  to  put  up  that  hospital  building  absoluteW  com- 
plete^ everything  connected  with  the  completion  ot  that  builcung,  so 
that  it  would  be  ready  to  turn  over  to  the  Medical  Corps  when  we  got 
through  with  it. 

Mr.  Cbamton.  In  other  words,  the  appropriating  committee  would 
have  a  chance  to  really  sav  something  about  expenditures  ? 

Gen.  BoGEKS.  You  will  know  just  what  you  are  appropriating 
the  money  for. 

Mr.  Cramton.  At  the  present  time  I  do  not  see  that  we  have  much 
to  say  about  it.  We  can  not  really  have  much  to  say  as  to  what  is 
going  to  be  done. 

Gen.  BoGEBs.  That  has  not  been  our  fault.  That  is  a  system  that 
has  been  handed  down  for  years. 

Mr.  CfiAjfTON.  I  do  not  mean  to  infer  that  it  is  your  fault,  but  I 
infer  that  you  have  had  difficulty  with  it. 

BEMOVAL  OF  QABBAQE. 

(See  p.  608.) 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  reference  to  the  item  for  the  removal  of  gar- 
bage, for  which  you  are  asldng  $92,742,  where  are  you  going  to 
expend  that  amount  for  the  removal  of  garbage? 

Col.  Wabfeeld.  During  the  past  year  thea^  was  turned  into  the 
Treasury  under  miscellaneous  receipts  approximately  $250,000  from 
the  collection  and  sale  of  garbage  at  all  camps,  posts,  and  stations  in 
the  Army^  and  while  we  had  a  large  Army  and  a  large  number  of 
posts  and  camps  we  could  very  easfly  get  contractors  to  bid  on  that 
proposition  of  removins  the  ^rba^  it  so  much  per  man,  and  we 
could  easily  get  them  to  oid  on  the  removal  of  the  manure  at  so  much 
per  animal.    That  proposition  at  that  time  was  very  easily  handled. 

Now,  when  the  Army  is  getting  smaller,  there  is  less  garbage  and 
quite  a  few  of  the  men  have  lost  money,  and  we  find  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  make  such  contracts. 

Mr.  Anthont.  You  are  beginning  to  have  to  pay  them  to  haul  the 
garbage  ? 

Col.  Wartield.  We  figure  that  during  this  coming  year  we  will 
obtain  from  the  sale  of  garbage  $105,485.02.  I  tbinl,  too,  at  some 
places,  where  we  can  not  get  people  to  do  that,  it  is  going  to  cost 
$^,742  to  pay  them  to  carry  the  garbage  away,  and  that  will  result 
in  an  actual  saving  of  $12,743.  If  I  could  use  the  first  appropria- 
tion to  pay  for  the  second  proposition,  I  could  turn  into  the  Treas- 
ury over  $12,000  without  any  additional  appropriation  at  all. 

Mr.  Anthony.  So  the  garbage  proposition  is  self-sustaining? 

CoL  Wartield.  It  is  self-sustaining,  and  will  result  in  a  profit  to 
the  Government  of  over  $12,000.    Last  year  we  made  $250,000. 

Mr.  SissoN.  To  whom  do  you  sell  this  garbage? 

Col.  Warfield.  To  any  contractor  in  the  vicinity  who  will  buy  it. 
Then  there  are  several  people  in  different  places  who  have  started 
pig  farms,  and  a  great  many  of  the  farmers  buy  the  manure,  and  in 
several  cases  we  have  sold  it  to  the  State  reclamation  commission, 
and  they  have  resold  it  to  the  farmers. 
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•  Mr.  Anthony.  At  what  places  do  you  have  to  pay  for  the  removal 
of  garbage?    Are  there  not  facilities  at  the  posts  to  dispose  of  it? 

Col.  WARFiEiiD.  Yes,  sir;  at  the  posts.  This  is  at  the  depots.  At 
some  places  we  have  to  make  contracts  with  the  cities  to  take  the 
garbage  away. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  not  the  cities  remove  the  garbage  ? 

Col.  Warfield.  Not  at  some  of  the  plants. 

Mr.  Anthony.  At  what  plants? 

Col.  Warfield.  In  Chicago,  at  the  Quartermaster  Corps  depot. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  class  of  garbage  would  that  be,  just  trash 
that  accumulates? 

Col.  Warfield.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  How  do  they  handle  the  trash  and  garbage?  The 
Committee  on  Appropriations  has  to  deal  with  that  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  I  was  wondering  how  they  handle  it  in  Chicago. 

Col.  Warfield.  In  our  contracts  the  garbage  is  segregated  into 
different  classes.  For  instance,  we  have  breaa,  cooked  meats,  and 
other  waste  materials. 

Mr.  SissoN.  The  city  does  the  segregation  itself,  does  it? 

Col.  Warfield.  No,  sir;  we  have  to  segregate  it  in  cans  in  some 
cases.  Each  contract  is  different  from  the  others.  It  depends  en- 
tirely on  local  conditions. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  was  asking  particularly  about  Chicago.  I  was  won- 
dering whether  Chicago  had  a  reduction  plant. 

Col.  Warfield.  I  think  it  does  in  most  cases.  They  carry  it  away 
and  handle  it  themselves. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Of  course,  in  Washington  there  is  a  coUectioii  of 
garbage  from  residences,  but  the  hotels  and  large  restaurants  must 
remove  their  own  garbage. 

Col.  Warfield.  We  got  an  average  of  $1  a  hundred  pounds  for 
bread  and  about  $5  a  hundred  pounds  for  cooked  meats,  and  in  ref- 
erence to  the  dead  animals,  we  get  on  an  average  of  about  $10  per 
animal. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  do  not  get  that  now,  do  you  i 

Col.  Warfield.  I  think  it  is  from  $5  to  $10  per  animal.  It  de- 
pends on  whether  or  not  the  man  wants  it. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  items  for  forage  for  the  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Corps  and  for  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  equipment 
are  carried  in  another  place? 

Col.  Hannay.  They  were  eliminated;  but  we  were  directed  in  a 
letter  of  instructions  from  the  chief  of  finance  to  add  $270,000  under 
regular  supplies  to  provide  water,  fuel,  and  light  for  tempormr> 
structures,  and  screening,  and  to  cover  damages  resulting  from  field 
exercises  and  incidentals.  That  amount  was  cut  down  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  War  to  $239,544,  as  shown  in  this  estimate. 

Sfr.  Anthony.  Is  that  item  to  be  expended  at  camps  alreadv  ec- 
tahlished  for  that  purpose? 

Gen.  Lord.  The  chief  of  finance  merely  transmitted  the  iostrut* 
tions  he  got  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  these  instructiaos  in- 
volved an  additional  appropriation  under  waters  and  sewers  inn* 
dental  expenses,  and  barracks  and  quarters,  and  those  items  will  )v 
explained  by  the  representative  of  the  Reserve  Officers'  Trainiiu: 
Corps  when  he  comes  before  the  committee  on  his  it^ins. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  That  completes  the  items  for  regular  supplies? 
Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

.   CHANGES  INIiANGUAQE. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Let  us  now  take  up  the  change  in  language  under 
regular  supplies.  I  see  on  page  42  you  have  omitted  the  words  "  Reg- 
ular Army  Reserves"  and  inserted  the  words  "Enlisted  Reserve 
Corps." 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir ;  we  have  omitted  "  Regular  Army  Re- 
serve." Then,  on  page  43,  we  have  also  eliminated  the  words  "  cold 
storage."  That  is  eliminated  here  provisionally,  with  the  under- 
standmg  it  is  to  be  carried  under  the  item  for  inland-port  storage. 

Mr.  Anthony,  Under  another  storage? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir.  Then  the  word  "  officers,"  on  page  43,  is 
an  error.    It  should  be  "offices." 

Mi;.  Anthony.  What  have  you  to  say  about  the  proviso  at  the  end 
of  the  paragraph  on  page  44 :  "  Provided^  That  not  to  exceed  the 
following  sums  may  be  used  in  the  erection  and  completion  of  projects 
named :  $40,000  for  a  laimdry  at  San  Juan,  P.  R. ;  $42,300  for  im- 

Srovement  of  electric  power  supply  system  at  Governors  Island, 
i .  Y." 

Col.  Hannay.  That  phrase  should  be  omitted. 
Mr.  Anthony.  What  phrase? 

LAUNDRY,  SAN  JUAN,  P.  R. 

Col.  Hannay.  The  phrase  "$40,000  for  a  laundry  at  San  Juan, 
P.  R"   That  has  been  omitted. 
Mr.  Anthony.  Who  decided  to  eliminate  that? 
Col.  Hannay.  The  Secretary  of  War. 

IMPROVEMENT  ELECTRIC  POWER  SUPPLY,  GOVERNORS  ISLAND,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  about  the  $42,300  for  improvement  of  elec- 
tric power  supply  system  at  Governors  Island,  N.  i .  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  That  should  be  kept  in. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  the  argument  for  that? 

Mr.  SissoN.  Is  this  $40,000  reflected  in  the  total  ? 

Gen.  Rogers.  No,  sir ;  it  was  taken  out  of  the  figures. 

Mr.  SissoN.  But  it  has  been  reflected  also  in  the  total  ? 

Gen.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Wnat  have  you  to  say  about  the  $42,300  which  it  is 
proposed  to  expend  at  Governors  Island? 

Cfol.  Hannay.  Lieut.  Brill  will  explain  that. 

Lieut.  Brill.  The  present  electrical  power  distribution  system  of 
Governors  Island  was  reported  as  unsafe  by  an  inspector  some  time 
ago.  So  we  sent  an  expert  to  investigate  it  and  he  found  that  Gover- 
nors Island  is  at  present  supplied  with  power  by  a  dual  system.  They 
have  two  different  cables  from  the  power  ^lant  at  Brooklyn  because 
of  the  fact  that  Governors  Island  is  occupied  by  different  activities, 
as  department  headquarters,  as  an  ordnance  arsenal,  and  for  some 
storage  warehouses.  The  ordnance  arsenal  and  the  rest  of  the  post 
have  different  power  and  lighting  systems,  which  entail  the  employ- 
ment of  dual  operators  and  substotions. 
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The  distribution  system  for  the  main  part  of  the  island  has  be^ 
installed  something  hke  20  years,  and  the  substation  is  in  such  con(U- 
tion  that  they  say  it  will  have  to  be  almost  entirely  refitted.  That  is 
the  report,  instead  of  goin^  to  the  expense'  of  trying  to  refit  the 
present  substations  and  continue  the  dual  system  we  want  to  do 
away  with  that  system  and  establish  one  single  subfltation  with  one 
connection  with  the  power  plant  and  one  distribution  ^stem  for  the 
entire  island,  both  for  the  quartermaster  and  the  headquartmi  and 
the  ordnance  arsenal,  and  that  will  make  it  possible  to  en:iploy  one 
set  of  operators  instead  of  two. 

Mr.  AmsONY.  Do  you  purchase  all  of  the  eleetric  power  that  is 
used  on  GoTeimors  Idand. 

Lieut.  Brill.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ai9TH0NT.  From  the  Brooklyn  company  t 

Lieut.  Brill.  I  think  it  is  purchased  from  the  Brooklyn  Edison  Co. 

Mr.  Anthony.  This  proposed  expenditure  would  be  to  simplify  the 
distribution  f 

Lieut.  Brill.  Not  only  that  but  to  reduce  the  number  of  operaton 
reauired  for  the  substatictts. 

Mr.  Anthony.  At  a  post  like  that,  where  you  purchase  your  elec- 
tricity from  a  generatmg  concern  outside  you  simply  receive  the 
electric  power  at  one  station  and  the  Oovemment  has  to  pay  all  the 
expenses  of  its  distribution? 

Lieut.  Brill.  From  there  on ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Why  do  you  not  make  an  arrangement  to  let  the  same 
concern  care  for  the  system  that  furnishes  you  your  light  t 

Lieut.  Brill.  If  we  are  going  to  make  an  arrangement  with  that 
concern  to  do  that,  to  do  aU  your  installation  work,  you  have  to  paj 
a  higher  rate. 

^.  SissoN.  I  never  have  seen  a  case  where  the  Government  did 
that  kind  of  thing  as  cheap  as  a  private  individual. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  get  the  wholesale  price  when  you  purchise 
that  electricity  when  they  supplv  it  through  one  supply  line  and 
you  pay  for  it  through  one  meter ) 

Lieut.  Brill.  At  the  wholesale  rates. 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  a  locality  I  am  familiar  with  the  Government 
pays  about  4  cents  a  kilowatt  hour  for  electricity  used  at  a  pod  in 
bulk,  whereas  the  individual  consumers  would  have  to  pay  from  10 
to  12  cents. 

Lieut.  Brill.  That  is  true.  In  a  number  of  places  we  get  it  for 
less  than  4  cente  per  kilowatt  hour. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Do  you  count  the  overhead  charge  of  your  employe«« 
and  deterioration,  and  the  money  expended  on  the  plant  to  estab- 
lish it? 

Lieut.  Brill.  The  cost  per  kilowatt  hour  does  not  include  the  cnfll 
of  mainteining  the  distribution  system. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  would  have  to  be  shown  that  you  are  saving  anr 
money  on  that. 

Lieut.  Brill.  If  the  company  had  to  do  all  the  maintenance  of  thf 
distribution  system  the  way  they  do  in  the  city  we  would  pmhablj 
have  to  pay  three  times  as  much  as  we  have  to  pay  now. 

Mr.  Sisflox.  Even  if  you  do  that  it  does  not  mean  anything  to  inr 
unless  I  know  how  much  it  is  costing  you  to  keep  up  the  plant  that 
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receives  the  current  from  the  city  aiid  the  qverhf 9^(1  charge  which 
it  costs  the  Govenunent. 

COST  OF  EM^OTBICITT. 

Lieut.  Brill.  I  can  insert  in  the  record  a  statement  showii^g  the 
cost  of  the  purchase  of  the  electricity  at  three  or  four  or  as  many 
more  as  you  like  of  the  representative  camps  and  the  cost  ol  main- 
taining tne  distribution  systems,  and  compare  that  with  what  it  would 
cost  to  purchase  direct  the  same  amount  of  electricity. 

(The  statement  referred  to  above  follows:) 


Vo$t. 


Camp  Grant 

CampDix 

Ctanp  Meade.... 
Camp  Jackson.. 

Camp  Pike 

Camp  Fonaton. . 
CampDevens... 

CampTnTls 

Camp  Lewis 

CampShennan.. 

Camp  Biagg 

Ounp  B^^g. . 
Csnp  Nonaoyie. 
Camp  Jeaaop. ... 

Gamp  Taylor 

Camp  Coster 


Total  IeUo- 
w%ttlMQf9 
purehaseQ. 


2,235,4 


1,641,100 

1,019,602 

1,683,979 

1,408,500 

728,503 

626,440 

333,857 

501,825 

1,506,627 

1,144,458 


Rate. 


minn. 


|9.(e7Q 
.02 
.0895 
.095 
.  6b06 
.6658 
.0304 
.04 

.00765 

.6687 

.0261 

.0075 

.04 

.014 

.025 

.0158 


Maxi- 

nmn. 


so^ 


OttS 


.0470 
.0307 
.04 
.00604 


.0338 

.075 

.04 

.014 

.025 

.0165 


Coat. 


161,815.71 
40  616.51 
74|d42.75 

37,13100 

24' 616.' 50 
34,17&n 

TOiOOlQ^ 
19,83&11 

5,768.45 
11,505.00 

5,664.71 
37,665.68 
20,207.00 


Coet, 

mainte- 

naneeaa^ 


Total. 


16,364.66 

10,492.31 

5,361.28 

2,576.79 

6,801.03 

19,247.80 


65;M40 
11&»T15.17 

0,01.88 

80,666.42 

6%  013. 91 
9^W7.81 
36,200.77 
16,200.76 
16,956.28 
8,141.50 
44,467,61 
89,454.80 


To  purchase  the  same  quantity  of  current  shown  above  at  the  rates  which 
prevail  to  ordinary  consumers  in  the  nearest  large  cities  would  have  cost  several 
times  the  above  totals  as  shown  by  the  following  figures.  The  vate  per  kilowatt 
bour  used  in  compiling  these  estimated  costs  are  the  rates  actually  charged  in 
tbe  following  cities:  Boston;  New  York  Oity;  Columbus,  Ohio;  Washington, 
D.  C;  Atlanta,  Oa. ;  Kansas  City,  Mo.;  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  New  Orleans,  La.; 
Omaha,  Nebr. ;  and  San  Francisco,  Calif.  The  rate  in  the  city  nearest  the  camp 
has  b^n  used  in  each  case. 


»^ 


Post. 


Bstimated 

cost  at  dty 

rates. 


CampDix 
Camp  Meade.... 
Camp  Jackson.. 

Camp  Pike 

CampFunston.. 
Camp  Devens. . . 

CmpTtmvte 

Camp  Lewis 

Camp  Sherman. 
Camp  Bragg.... 
Camp  Braj^ng. . 
Camp  Normo^e 

Camp  Jessop 

Camp  Taylor... 
Camp  Coster.... 


Camp  Grant $165,886.95 

190,072;  68 

214,291.80 

1 17, 766. 56 

136,163.61 

106,243.44 

164,110.00 

89,724.10 

105,248.60 

123, 88a  00 

62,154.68 

53,669.38 

29,379.42 

42,876.80 

120,530.16 

91,558.64 


Total 

actual  cost 

(as  given 

above). 


185,252.88 
65,463.40 
115,715.17 
68,296.21 
51,511.88 
70,161.06 
80,656.42 
52,406.21 
38,6ia91 
95,787.81 
36,202.77 
16,20a76 
16,956.28 
8,141.50 
44,467.61 
39,454.80 


Mr.  SissoK.  I  have  some  grave  doubts  as  to  whether  you  are  saving 
any  money  at  all  if  you  employ  men  to  look  after  your  substations, 
and  I  believe  you  have  two  now. 

Lieut.  Briix.  At  Governors  Island  there  are  two  substations. 

Mr.  SiSfiON.  And  you  propose  to  reduce  those  to  one  ? 

Lieut.  Bbux.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  SissoK.  Then,  by  having  only  one  you  reduce  the  overhead 
charge  by  having  only  one  man  to  look  after  one  station  instead  of 
two^  thereby  dividing  the  salary  by  two.    Would  that  be  the  result  ? 

Lieut.  Bkhji.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Have  you  figured  out  the  expenditure  in  such  a  way 
that  it  shows  that  the  Government  will  save  money  f 

Lieut.  BBQJi.  In  the  cost  of  the  current  ? 

Mr.  Anthony.  Yes. 

Lieut.  BBQJi.  Our  representative  conferred  with  the  representa- 
tive of  the  Brooklyn  Edison  Co.  in  drawing  up  this  plan  for  this  dis- 
tribution, and  it  meets  with  high  approval  from  their  engineers. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Of  course,  you  ought  to  get  very  cheap  current  if  there 
is  no  expense  to  the  company  furnishing  jou  the  current ;  that  is,  if 
they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  wire  distribution  or  repair  on  a  por- 
tion of  the  plant.  In  that  case  you  ought  to  get  a  very  cheap  rate, 
because  they  simphr  venerate  the  current. 

Mr.  Cbamton.  TH  wis  change  which  you  recommend  is  made,  how 
much  will  the  saving  per  annum  amount  to? 

Lieut.  Bbill.  I  will  insert  that  in  the  record,  together  with  the 
statement  Mr.  Sisson  asked  for. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows :) 

By  making  the  cbaoKes  in  the  electrical  distribution  system  of  Govemors 
Island,  for  which  money  Is  requested,  It  Is  estimated  that  a  saving  of  10  per 
cent  In  the  total  amount  of  curn*nt  consumed  will  be  effected.  On  the  hsmis 
of  the  cost  for  the  fiscal  year  1920.  this  represents  a  saving  of  $8,182.46. 
There  are  at  present  six  men  employed  In  maintaining  and  operating  the  dis- 
tribution system  at  this  post,  the  total  annual  salary  paid  these  men  being 
$7,488.  It  Is  expected  that  after  the  changes  requested  have  been  made  it  vrXli 
be  possible  to  reduce  this  force  50  per  cent,  making  a  saving  of  $4,996  per  year. 

The  total  saving  per  year  anticipated  Is  $8,180.45. 

INCIDENTAL  EXPENSES. 

(See  p.  898.) 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  next  section  covers  incidental  expenses,  nnder 
which  you  are  asking  for  a  total  of  $16,3414906.  That  is  based  on 
an  army,  I  take  it,  of  280,000  men,  on  which  you  have  made  no 
reduction  for  an  army  of  175,000  men.  • 

Col.  Hannat.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Why  have  you  not  been  able  to  make  a  reduction 
in  the  estimate  for  the  lesser  sized  Army  t 

Capt.  Barnes.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  hire  of  employees  of 
the  Quartermaster  Corps  is  paid  from  incidental  expenses,  and  the 
strength  of  the  Army  would  not  affect  the  number  of  employees  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  other  words,  these  expenses  are  what  you  car. 
constants? 

Capt.  Barnes.  Practically  all  constants. 

Col.  Hannay.  The  greatest  influencing  factor  is  the  tremendous 
stocks  on  hand  and  the  care  and  handling  of  those  stocks. 

.U.LOTMENT   OF    FTNDS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Last  year  $10,000,000  was  appropriated  under  thi> 
item.    Can  you  tell  us  bow  much  has  been  allotted  this  year  i 

(ten.  Lord.  The  total  amount  has  lieen  allotted,  the  flat  amount  of 
$10,000,000,  and  there  are  some  obligations  over  and  above  that 
amount  of  approximately  $1,000,000. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  You  think  there  will  be  a  deficiency  of  over  a  mil- 
lion dollars  ? 

Oen.  Lord.  At  the  present  time  there  is  that  much,  apparently. 
This  subappropriation  has  been  overobligated  to-day  by  approxi- 
mately $1,000,000. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  amount  will  be  increased  before  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year? 

Gen.  Lord.  Necessarily ;  yes. 

Mr.  Cramton.  To  $6,000,000  or  $7,000,000? 

Col.  Hannay.  We  figure  it  will  be  $6,000,000,  approximately. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Are  we  considering  the  amount  of  the  $16,341,906! 

Col.  Hannay.  That  has  not  been  reduced. 

Mr.  SissoN.  And  you  are  insisting  on  that  amount  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  There  has  been  no  reduction. 

Mr.  Cramton.  You  state  that  during  the  current  year  the  expenses 
will  be  about  $16^,000? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

appropriation,  1920. 

Mr.  Anthony.  There  was  appropriated  in  1920  $30,000,000.  How 
much  did  you  ^^P^nd  in  1920 1 

Gen.  Lord.  The  total  expenditure  for  1920  was  $29,321,181.74. 
These  are  possibly  some  obligations  outsanding. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Why  were  the  expenditures  so  much  larger  in  1920) 

Col.  Hannay.  Thi^t  was  due  to  the  larger  Army  during  demobili- 
zation  and  the  lar^r  personnel  necessary  for  utility  purposes  and 
for  handling  supplies  at  depots  and  plac^  like  that  m  the  handling 
of  supply  work  at  depots,  port  terminals,  etc. 

Oen.  BooBRS.  And  also  at  the  camps. 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  other  words,  there  was  a  large  number  of  en- 
listed men  in  the  Quartermaster  Corps  during  the  year  that  too 
have  not  got  this  year? 

Col.  Hannay.  i  es,  sir. 

reduction  TN  force,  QnARTERMASTER  00IV8. 

Gen.  Lord.  Since  1920  they  hare  cut  out  a  number  of  employees! 

Col.  Hannay.  A  great  many ;  yes. 

Capt.  Barnes.  During  the  &scal  year  1920  we  had  80,000  employees, 
and  they  were  reduced  to  34,000,  a  reduction  of  46,000  dunng  thf 
fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Crahton.  Is  a  good  deal  of  this  work  being  done  now  by  sol- 
diers which  was  done  at  that  time  by  civilians? 

Col.  Hannay.  The  converse  is  true. 

Mr.  Crahton.  How  does  that  explain  the  size  of  the  item  in  IPd"^ ' 

Capt.  Barnes.  We  had  84,000  employees  at  that  ttme«  all  lol«i. 
which  were  necessary  on  account  of  the  demobilization,  as  prior  i^ 
that  we  had  about  100,000  enlisted  men  of  the  Quartermaster  Corfv 
who  were  discharged.  The  law  now  provides  for  only  20j000  en- 
li^d  men,  and  we  must  replace  these  enlisted  men  by  civilian  em 
ployees. 

Col.  Hannay.  On  July  U  1919,  we  had  a  total  of  14SJK27  eir. 
ployees. 
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Mr.  AyfTBONY.  What  date? 

Col.  Hannat.  July  1, 1919. 

Mr.  AivTHONY.  Tl]^  was  due  to  the  fact  that  you  had  a  good  many 
of  the  enlarged  activities  growing  out  of  the  war. 

Col.  Hannay.  The  barged  activities  growing  out  of  the  war. 
That  number  has  been  constantly  reduced  and  it  is  now  approxi- 
mately 34,000,  and  these  estimates  which  are  being  presented  are  for 
approxinrntely  31,000  men,  all  told,  including  all  appropriations. 

Mr.  Anthont.  Civilians  ? 

Capt.  Baknes.  Under  this  particular  item  there  are  about  20,000 
employees. 

FLAGFOIiBS,  CABE  OW  POST  CBMBTBBIBS,  SURVEYS,  ETC. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  first  item  under  incidental  expenses  is  for  ad- 
<litional  expenditures  as  are  necessary  and  authorized  by  law  in  the 
movement  and  operation  of  the  Army  and  at  militair  posts  which 
are  not  expresdy  assigned  to  any  otli^r  department,  for  which  you 
ask  $319,000.  Tlie  amount  allotted  last  year  was  $282,356.  What  is 
embraced  in  that  expenditure? 

Col.  Hannay.  This  is  for  flagpoles,  the  care  of  post  cemeteries,  ele- 
vators, for  surveys,  and  setting  bounaary  stones,  tuition  of  officers  at 
technical  schools 

Mr.  Anthony  ^interposing).  Quartermaster  Corps  officers? 

Col.  Hannay.  All  officers. 

TUrnON  OF  OFFICKtS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  We  make  appropriatibns  under  different  branches 
for  the  tuition  of  officers. 

Gen.  Lord.  The  comptroller  has  decided  that  where  there  is  no 
fecial  appropriation  available  that  this  expense  shall  be  paid  out 
of  the  appropriation  Incidental  Expenses. 

Mr.  Anthony.  But  all  the  branches  are  asking  specifically  in  their 
appropriations  for  an  appropriation  for  tuition  of  officers. 

Gen.  Lord.  Many  of  the  services  which  are  interested  have  no 
appropriation  in  the  bill  out  of  which  that  expense  can  be  paid. 

Mr.  Anthony.  We^  do  not  want  to  make  allowances  here  for  the 
payment  for  the  tuition  of  officers  and  also  make  a  specific  appro- 
priation in  other  parts  of  the  bill  for  the  same  purpose.  We  ou^ht 
either  to  make  it  all  here  and  cut  it  out  of  the  other  places,  or  else 
cut  it  out  of  this  appropriation. 

Gen.  Lord.  Some  of  the  services  have  specific  appropriations,  but 
many  of  the  services  have  not  any  appropriations  available. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  services  are  those? 

Col.  Hannay.  I  can  read  here  the  services  for  which  we  are  pro- 
viding tuition  in  this  item.  This  provides  for  a  total  of  168  officers, 
and  those  are  divided  in  this  way :  Infantry,  84 ;  Coast  Artillery,  24 ; 
Cavalry,  19 ;  Quartermaster  Department,  21 ;  Chemical  Warfare,  2 ; 
Finance,  3:  Chaplains,  6;  Adjutant  General's  Department,  2;  Judge 
Advocate  General's  Department,  2 ;  Inspector  General's  Department, 
L    So  we  are  only  providing  here  for  163  officers  at  $225  each. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  allowance  does  not  conflict  with  the  allowance, 
made  in  the  appropriation  for  the  other  services? 
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Col.  Hannat.  No,  sir ;  it  provides  for  no  other  services  than  those 
enumerated. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Where  do  they  want  to  send  the  chaplains  to  school  i 

Col.  Hannat.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Where  would  you  want  to  send  a  fiftance  officer  to 
school,  Gen.  Lord? 

Gen.  Lord.  We  have  not  made  any  allotment,  and  we  have  not  any 
officers  at  such  schools  to-day.  We  would  send  them  to  either  Gch 
lumbia  University,  or  to  Dean  Gay,  at  Harvard,  to  take  courses 
in  expert  accounting  or  to  take  courses  in  the  study  of  commercial 
banking  and  subjects  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Anthont.  Where  would  these  Lifantry  officers  attend  schooH 
I  thought  the  idea  of  our  making  an  appropriation  for  the  further 
instruction  of  commissioned  officers  would  be  to  confine  that  largely 
to  the  officers  in  the  technical  branches  of  the  service. 

Gen.  LoBD.  The  law  was  not,  as  construed,  to  cover  only  that.  I 
do  not  know  where  the  Infantry  officers  would  be  sent. 

Col.  Hannat.  At  the  present  time  we  are  sending  two  quarter- 
master officers  to  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  officers  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps  f 

Col.  Hannat.  Yes,  sir.  They  are  studying  specifically  gas  engine 
and  construction  and  development  in  connection  with  their  work  in 
the  Quartermaster  Corps. 

Gen.  RoGEss.  And  also  shop  management. 

Mr.  SissoN.  How  long  has  it  been  the  policy  of  the  Army  to  send  its 
officers  to  school  ? 

Gen.  Rogers.  It  has  never  been  provided  before  that  their  expenses 
should  be  paid,  but  it  is  of  great  benefit  especially  to  the  omuiiza* 
tions  which  handle  gas  engines,  so  far  as  the  Quartermaster  Corps  is 
concerned. 

Mr.  SiBsoN.  On  the  same  theory  we  might  go  into  the  legal  depart- 
ment and  pay  for  sending  the  district  attorneys  and  the  judges  to 
school.  The  judges  ought  to  be  educated,  and  also  the  district  attor- 
neys. It  seems  to  me  the  same  argument  can  be  made  for  that  as  for 
sending  Army  officers  to  school.  Then  you  might  carry  it  further  an<l 
you  might  say  we  ought  to  have  a  school  to  which  we  can  send  Con- 
gressmen. 

Mr.  Anthont.  How  jnuch  of  this  item  are  you  allowing  for 
tuition  ? 

Col.  Hannat.  The  amount  is  $86,675. 

Mr.  Anthont.  ^^Tiat  are  the  other  principal  ex|)enditures  in  thm 
item? 

Col.  Hannat.  The  other  expenditures  are  for  flagpoles,  $22.rt*»: 
elevators,  $500 ;  care  of  post  cemeteries,  including  plants  and  shrub 
bery,  $40,000;  services,  setting  boundary  stones,  $45,000.  The  rr- 
mainder  covers  miscellaneous  things  in  connection  with  these  actir:- 
ties,  such  as  mail  boxes,  drafting  and  surveying  instruments,  notari^i 
fees,  recording  deeds,  and  other  small  items. 

Gen.  Lord.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  in  the  Army  appropriation 
bill  two  general  appropriations  for  which  it  is  difficult  to  submit  an> 
thing  intelligent  m  the  way  of  a  supporting  estimate.    First,  thert 
is  the  item  for  contingencies  for  the  Army,  to  pay  expenses  in  oonncr 
tion  with  the  operation  of  the  executive  bureaus  themselves,  oontin 
gencies  which  may  arise  which  are  not  provided  for,  whidi  affert  thr 
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War  Department  and  its  bureaus  only.  This  other  item,  which  is 
carried  in  incidental  expenses,  is  the  corresponding  general  provision 
made  to  meet  contingencies  that  occur  in  connection  with  the  mainte- 
nance and  operation  of  troops,  for  which  we  can  not  make  a  definite 
estimate.  Some  new  activity  arises  that  is  assigned  for  payment 
under  this  particular  provision. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Take  the  item  for  services  and  boundary  stones,  is 
that  based  upon  the  Army  expenditure  last  year  for  that  purpose, 
or  is  it  estimated  for  upon  the  basis  of  what  you  might  do  this  year? 

Gen.  Lord.  There  has  been  obligated  this  year  $186,202.10.  They 
are  asking,  I  think,  for  $319,000. 

Col.  Hannay.  This  is  based  on  requisitions,  and  this  amount  has 
been  the  result  of  a  cut  to  one- fourth  of  the  amount  of  the  requisitions 
made  on  the  construction  service. 

donation  to  discharged  military  prisoners. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  next  item  is  the  provision  for  the  donation  of 
$10  to  discharged  military  prisoners.  Is  that  estimate  based  on  the 
amount  you  actually  used  during  the  past  year? 

Col.  Hannay.  That  is  fixed  by  the  estimate  of  The  Adjutant  Gen- 
eral of  the  number  of  prisoners  who  will  be  discharged. 

■Mr.  Anthony.  Hqw  much  was  used  for  that  purpose  in  1920  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  The  amount  used  in  1920  was  $5,096.26. 

Mr.  Cramton.  This  estimate  of  $40,000  means  that  there  will  be 
4,000  dishonorably  discharged  soldiers  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  do  not  expect  to  have  more  military  prisoners 
now  than  you  had  last  year? 

Col.  Hannay.  Their  terms  are  expiring,  and  some  of  the  prisoners 
who  were  sentenced  on  charges  growing  out  of  the  war  are  just  begin- 
ning to  be  discharged. 

Mr.  Cramton.  At  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  imprisonment 
every  one  of  those  men  is  given  a  dishonorable  discharge  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes;  and  each  man  is  given  $10  to  give  him  a  pit- 
tance to  start  life  again. 

NUMBER  OF  MILITARY  PRISONERS. 

Mr.  Dent.  How  many  military  prisoners  are  there  in  all  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  Three  thousand  was  the  number  reported  to  us. 

Col.  Martin.  We  had  a  survey  some  time  ago  to  determine  how 
many  prisoners  there  would  be  who  would  get  the  advantage  of  this 
donation  and  it  showed  2,000. 

Mr.  Dent.  That  is  separating  the  purely  military  offenses  from 
the  other  offenses  ? 

Mr.  SissoN.  Minor  offenses  for  which  a  man  got  severe  punishment 
might  not  discharge  him  from  the  Army. 

Col.  Martin.  These  were  the  serious  ones.  Of  the  2,000, 1,791  had 
criminal  records  before  they  came  into  the  Army. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  wish  you  would  put  into  the  record  a  statement 
showing  the  number  of  prisoners  confined  in  Army  institutions  and 
the  probable  number  who  will  receive  their  discharge  during  the  next 
fiscal  year. 
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CoL  Hannat.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  is  easily  ascertained  ? 

Col.  Haxnay.  Yes,  sir.  This  is  based  on  information  given  by 
The  Adjutant  General. 

Mr.  SissoN.  According  to  the  information  given  to  us  here,  it 
seems  to  be  2,000. 

(The  statement  above  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Number  of  prisoners  now  confined  Is  3,000.  It  is  estlnmteil  that  3.000  will 
be  discharged  during  the  fiscal  year  1922. 

HIRE  OF  I^BOR,  QUARTERMASTER  CORPfl. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Your  next  item  is  for  hire  of  labor,  Quartermaster 
Corps,  and  you  are  asking  for  $6,182,661.  You  had  allotted  for  that 
purpose  during  the  current  year  $2,873,870.  How  much  has  been 
expended  so  far? 

Gen.  Lord.  The  amount  which  has  been  obligated  is  $4,425,711.78. 

Mr.  Anthony.  So  that  there  is  already  a  deficiency  of  at  least 
$2,000,000  in  this  item  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  It  has  been  overdrawn  that  much. 

Capt.  Barnes.  Under  that  item,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  these  items 
can  be  transferred  to  incidental  expenses  from  other  items,  there  will 
be  no  deficiency. 

CREATING    DEFICIENCIES. 

Mr.  Anthony.  There  will  be  a  deficiency  in  your  allotment! 

Capt.  Barnes.  In  the  total  amount. 

Mr.  Cramton.  You  had  allotted  for  that  purpose  out  of  last  year's 
appropriation  $2,373,870.  The  record  shows  that  there  has  been  ex- 
pended up  to  January  4  over  $4,000,000,  so  on  one  item  in  a  para- 
graph for  which  you  had  a  total  appropriation  of  $10,000,000  vou 
have  already  obligated  $11,000,000? 

Gen.  Lord.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Cramton.  And  you  will  have  at  the  end  of  the  year  a  defi- 
ciency of  $6,000,000. 

Col.  Hannay.  Approximately  that. 

Mr,  Anthony,  wnile  it  is  not  an  actual  deficiency,  it  is  a  defi- 
ciency under  the  heading  of  incidental  expenses,  because  you  hive 
made  it  up  out  of  other  items. 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

Capt.  Barnes.  Last  year  our  estimate  called  for  $23,000,000  under 
incidental  expenses  for  the  hire  of  employees,  etc.  There  was  ap- 
propriated $9,000,000.  Prior  to  that,  in  the  fiscal  year  192t).  we 
had  80,000  employees,  and  we  reduced  that  numl)er  to*  34,000,  whuh 
was  really  more  than  we  could  stand.  Now,  on  July  1,  1920,  we  hiJ 
34,000  employees  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  yenu  and  at  th<* 
beginning  of  the  last  fiscal  year  we  had  26,000  employees,  which  i.'* 
considered  Jthe  minimiim  with  which  we  can  efficiently  operate  tK- 
activities  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps. 

Mr.  Cramton.  What  would  happen  if  at  some  time  when  Con^n*^ 
appropriated  $9,000,000  for  civihan  employees  you  quit  hiring  tn«n 
T^en  you  had  spent  the  $9,0(X),()00  and  left  the  responsibility  up  to 

Congress  t 
Col.  Hannay.  The  supply  of  the  Army  would  cease. 
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Mr.  Cramton.  That  responsibility  would  be  on  Congress. 
Col.  Hannat.  There  would  be  an  interim  before  you  could  train 
and  replace  civilians  with  soldiers  to  handle  the  distribution  and 

Srocurement  of  supplies  at  depots,  and  I  t^ink  it  would  be  a  very 
angnous  proposition. 

Capt.  Barxes.  I  would  like  to  state  that  in  1917  there  was  appro- 
priated for  employees  under  this  item  approximately  $7,000,000. 
At  that  time  we  did  not  have  any  of  the  large  activities  that  we 
have  now.  We  had  14  general  supply  depots;  to-day  we  have  21 
general  supplv  depots.  We  had  at  that  time  practically  7,000,000 
square  feet  of  storam  space;  to-day  we  have  50,000,000  square  feet. 

Mr.  Akthont.  That  is  because  of  the  consolidation  of  the  aetivi* 
ties  of  the  other  branches  of  the  service  into  the  Qtiartermaster 
Corps. 

Capt  Barkss.  Yes,  sir;  and  also  it  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  war. 
We  have  about  50,000,000  square  feet  of  occupied  storage,  carrying 
$1,181,000/XX)  worth  of  stores.  We  must  have  a  force  to  take  care 
of  thai,  and  if  Congress  cuts  that  force  the  stores  will  deteriorate. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  might  take  some  of  the  Army  officers  out  of  the 
schools  and  give  th^fn  something  to  do. 

Capt.  Barnes.  At  present  we  can  not  do  that. 

Mr.  Cramtok.  We  are  sitting  here  and  debating  what  we  will  do 
with  your  estimate  of  $16,841^6.  If  we  should  decide  to  cut  that 
to  $10,000,000,  and  Congress  should  pass  the  bill  with  that  figure  for 
this  item,  that  does  not  mean  that  there  will  be  any  reduction  what- 
ever in  your  expenditures  in  this  item  under  the  present  system.  You 
simply  take  $6,000,000  from  some  other  item  in  the  bill  and  use  it 
for  the  purposes  of  this  item,  and  then  you  come  in  and  ask  for  a 
deficiency  of  $75,000,000,  and  Congress  has  really  not  had  anything 
to  say  about  the  expenditure.  That  is  my  criticism  of  this  system, 
for  which,  of  course,  you  are  not  responsible. 

I  just  wondered  what  would  happen  if  we  did  say  that  the 
amounts  which  Congress  allowed  were  the  amounts  that  you  were  to 
spend,  and  when  you  got  through  speeding  that  you  could  quit. 

Gen.  Rogers.  If  you  gentlemen  would  give  us  the  amounts  of 
money  we  ask  for  in  an  honest  estimate,  and  not  cut  us  down  and  not 
expect  us  to  come  back  for  a  deficiency  next  year,  I  think  you  would 
get  much  better  results.  We  try  to  keep  within  the  amount  appro- 
priated. I  think  if  you  figure  up  the  amount  of  expenditures  for  the 
year  1921  you  will  find  that  the  expenditures  come  very  close  to  the 
estimates  we  submitted,  after  you  have  taken  into  consideration  the 
amount  you  have  to  appropriate  in  the  supplemental  appropriation 
and  the  increase  in  the  Army. 

Mr.  Cramton.  That  demonstrates  two  propositions:  First,  that 
your  estimate  was  honest  and  you  had  confidence  in  it,  and  you  pro- 
ceeded to  spend  the  money,  regardless  of  what  Congress  did;  and, 
second,  that  Congress  had  really  little  to  say  about  how  much  the 
Army  would  spend. 

Gen.  BooEBS.  I  can  show  you  how  much  you  have  cut  the  estimates, 
and  how  we  have  had  to  come  back  for  practically  the  same  amount 
of  money. 

Mr.  IdissoK.  We  ought  to  have  some  very  severe  penal  law  for 
taking  money  out  of  the  Treasury,  because  if  a  man  steals  money  that 
is  a  crime,  and  it  ought  to  be  a  .crime  to  create  deficiencies.    The  very 
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statement  you  make  is  the  mental  attitude  of  nearly  every  depart- 
meat  of  tms  Government,  and  that  is  ^^  If  you  give  us  what  we  ask 
for  we  would  not  ask  for  a  deficiency."  That  does  not  always  follow, 
but  if  you  give  everybody  what  they  ask  for  and  what  they  think 
they  ought  to  have — and  I  do  not  blame  them  for  thinking  so,  be> 
cause  thev  would  not  be  worth  much  if  they  did  not  want  to  get  all 
they  could  for  their  department — ^but  if  we  give  everybody  what 
they  want  there  would  not  be  anything  left.  It  would  absorb  all  the 
property  there  is  in  the  United  States.  It  is  only  by  the  severest 
and  the  most  intense  row  all  the  time  with  the  appropriation  com- 
mittees that  we  are  able  to  keep  expenses  down  at  all. 

There  are  some  people  for  whom  this  Government  is  conducted;  it 
is  not  conducted  for  Congressmen,  it  is  not  conducted  for  the  benefit 
of  any  officials  of  the  Government,  and  it  is  not  conducted  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Army.  The  fact  is  that  all  its  business  is  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  people,  and  those  are  the  only  people  who  get  no  considera- 
tion around  the  tables  of  Congress,  the  people  who  pay  the  taxes. 

Mr.  Cramton.  I  think  a  change  in  the  form  of  tne  bill  along  the 
lines  you  have  suggest^ed  would  nelp  a  great  deal,  because  it  would 
enable  Congress  more  intelligently  to  indicate  where  it  did  want  the 
money  spent. 

Mr.  SissoN.  And  it  would  help  you  to  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  Congress.  As  it  is  now  you  do  not  know  what  CongreGs 
wants  you  to  do  when  it  reduces  an  item. 

Col.  Hanxat.  I  would  like  to  say  in  connection  with  these  deficien- 
cies that  they  coyer  constants  solely,  that  have  been  created  in  coal 
and  food  ana  things  like  that,  for  which  deficiencies  are  authorized 
in  the  law. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Under  the  present  construction  of  the  bill  vou  can 
switch  from  one  item  to  another,  and  so  you  do  switch,  and  finally 
you  get  it  from  one  of  the  constants  where  you  must  come  in  anH 
ask  ror  a  deficient. 

Col.  Hankat.  We  have  not  switched  to  cover  employees  with  coal 
money  and  created  deficiencies  in  coal.  We  have  reduced  the  activi- 
ties in  other  variables  to  coves  these,  and  the  deficiencies  we  will 
submit  will  be  actual  deficiencies  for  lawful  deficiency  purposes  in 
constants  like  fuel  and  food  and  transportation. 

Mr.  Cramton.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  your  switching  som^ 
of  the  expenditure  of  the  constants  liice  coal  over  to  one  of  these 
variables  instead  of  taking  the  money  for  one  variable  in  the  expendi- 
tures for  another  variable.  As  I  understand  it«  you  switch  the 
variables  around  but  take  the  constants  entirely  out  of  the  deficienn*. 

Col.  Hannay.  That  would  appear 

Mr.  Cramton  (interposing).  Of  course,  that  is  only  superficial 
information  on  my  part. 

Col.  Hannat.  If  we  were  to  use,  for  instance,  coal  money  for  in- 
cidental expenses,  it  would  appear  so,  but  we  have  not  done  that. 
We  will  submit  no  deficiency  for  incidental  expenses  covering  per- 
sonnel, because  we  have  not  used  coal  money  for  that  purpose* 

Mr.  Cramton.  You  have  used  some  other  variable. 

Col.  Hannat.  Yes;  so  the  deficiency  will  be  an  actual  deficiency 
that  would  exist  under  any  system  as  long  as  the  law  requires  us  t«' 
furnish  food,  fuel,  quarters,  and  transportation  for  an  army  wht<4i 
Congress  authorizes. 
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Mr.  Cramton.  Has  any  attempt  been  made  to  take  from  a  variable 
the  necessary  money  to  make  up  for  the  necessities  of  any  of  the 
constants  ? 

Col.  Hannat.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  real  facts  are,  Colonel,  that  Congress  creates 
by  law  certain  activities  in  the  Army 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  then  arbitrarily  refuses  to  appropriate  enough 
money  in  the  appropriation  bill  to  carry  on  the  activities  in  a  great 
many  cases  ? 

CoL  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.- Anthony.  And  under  the  law  you  create  a  deficiency? 

Col.  Hannay.  We  create  a  deficiency ;  yes,  sir. 

Gen.  Rogers.  A  good  example  would  b!e  the  question  of  subsistence, 
about  as  plain  as  any.  When  we  ask  for  so  much  money  for  the  sub- 
sistence of  the  Army,  and  you  gentlemen  think  it  wise  to  cut  that 
money,  of  course,  after  you  have  prescribed  the  amount  of  money  that 
should  be  given  each  man  for  his  rations,  we  have  to  feed  that  man 
whether  we  have  the  money  or  not,  and  if  along  toward  the  end  of 
the  year  we  run  short  of  subsistence  money  we  have  to  feed  the  Army 
just  the  same . 

Col.  Hannay.  Those  are  the  only  items  that  we  come  up  and  submit 
deficiencies  for. 

HIBE  OF  INTEBPBETEKS,  SPIES,  AND  GUIDES. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Well,  under  the  item  of  interpreters,  spies,  and 
guides,  you  are  asking  for  $49,000  ? 

Capt.  Babnes.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  based  upon  an  estimate  submitted 
by  the  Inteligence  Division  of  the  Oeneral  Staff. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  Quartermaster  Department  pays  for  all  of 
these  activities,  does  it? 

Capt.  Barnes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  interpreters  are  there  that  you  pay  for ;  who 
are  they? 

Capt.  Barnes.  In  the  ofiices  of  the  military  attaches  all  over  the 
world  and  on  the  Mexican  border  they  have  interpreters,  and  their 
salary  ranges  from  about  $420  to  $2,400  per  annum. 

Mr.  Anthony.  This  is  really  an  item  that  properly  could  be 
charged  to  military  intelligence,  is  it  not? 

C<M.  IIannay.  les,  sir;  but  as  I  understand  it  it  has  been  in  inci- 
dentsd  expenses  for  many  years. 

Gen.  Lord.  An  allotment  is  made  to  the  Military  Intelligence  Divi- 
sion of  the  General  Staff  by  the  Quartermaster  General. 

Gen.  Rogers.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anthony.  But  in  the  appropriation  that  we  make  for  military 
intelligence  they  would  be  auwiorized  to  use  some  of  that  money  for 
this  very  purpose,  would  they  not  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  I  think  so,  witnout  any  change  in  the  phraseolo^. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Why  would  it  not  be  better  to  put  it  in  in  one 
place?  , 

Gen.  Lord.  This  is  the  only  provision  for  spies  and  guides.  It  is 
an  old  provision  of  the  law,  but  I  think  you  can  pay  them  as  you  pay 
other  employees. 
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Mr.  SissoN.  I  suppose  this  was  carried  before  the  so-called  Bureau 
of  Intelligence  was  created  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  SissoN.  This  was  the  only  place,  and  it  just  draffs  along  here, 
and  it  ought  to  be  placed  in  its  proper  place  now  and  ought  to  be 
taken  out  of  here  and  put  with  the  Intelligence  Bureau. 

Gen.  Rogers.  I  think  it  would  be  as  well. 

Gen.  Lord.  I  think  that  all  the  activities  of  the  Military  Intelli- 
gence should  be  covered  under  that  appropriation. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  lan^age  of  the  provision  for  military  intelli- 
ffence  allows  the  appropriation  to  be  used  for  eonthi^ent  expenses 
for  the  Military  Establishment,  so  that  they  could  duplicate  or  treble 
this  appropriation  we  make  for  spies  or  interpreters  nere  out  of  this 
other  appropriation  if  they  saw  fit. 

Gen.  Lord.  Unless  this  language  is  chan^d.  If  this  language  is 
retained  in  the  bill  it  prohibits  it,  because  it  is  consistently  held  by 
the  accounting  official  of  the  Tt-easury  that  a  specific  appropriation, 
a  specific  enumeration  of  that  character,  calls  for  payment  out  of  the 
identical  appropriation. 

Mr.  Anthont.  But  if  we  drop  out  this  item  from  the  bill  they 
could  still  pay,  without  the  duplication,  out  of  the  general  apprch 
priation. 

Gen.  Lord.  I  think  we  could.  That  language  in  regard  to  spies  and 
interpreters  has  been  carried  in  the  bill  since  September  28, 1915. 

Mr.  Anthony.  We  could  do  that  by  a  provision,  if  we  wanted  to 
keep  track  of  the  expenditures  for  interpreters,  spies,  and  guides ;  we 
could  secure  it  by  a  limitation  in  the  language. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  would  be  a  better  appropriation. 

Gen.  Lord.  Except  that  you  would  then  prohibit  other  branches 
of  the  service  from  hiring  guides  unless  they  pertain  to  the  militarr 
intelligence. 

Gen.  Rogers.  It  was  quite  an  advantage  to  have  this  appropriation 
during  the  war.  We  used  a  large  amount  of  money  under  this  head. 
We  could  not  have  used  it  if  it  had  not  been  worded  this  way. 

Mr.  Cramton.  How  was  the  money  spent  this  current  year? 

Gen.  Lord.  $41,475  was  obligated. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Have  you  a  statement  showing,  roughlv,  as  to  how 
these  items  for  interpreters,  spies,  and  guides  were  spent  f 

Mr.  Anthony.  Will  you  put  that  in  the  record? 

Statement  of  funds  apportioned  under  the  item  OlOJ^JOS,  interpreters,  epies, 
guides,  for  the  fiscal  year  1921 — Incidentat'ewpenses, 

Plac«.  Amoant.  ■  PIbm. 

;  ii I 

■ —       ii  '  ' "       -  ■  .  II.-.  — — ♦ 


Sighth  Corps  Area '  63,000 

Ninth  Corps  Area 1S,000 

China 1,000' 

Cubt 1. 000 

Bnduid 3,000 

Nonrmr 3,000 

Mwloo I  8,000 

Pokttd 3,000 


gpate.. '  11.1 

Bfredan l,J 

(hnmnj ^t 

SwltnTlHid *.( 

rinluid :  1 

OUMlSOBfl «  I,* 


Toul r 


Mr.  Si88«)X.  I  do  not  know  that  they  have  items  of  that  sort,  *■ 
whether  it  is  sort  of  confidential. 
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Mr.  Anthont.  They  will  know  how  much  money  they  spent  for 
interpreters,  spies,  and  guides. 

COMPENSATION  OF  CLERKS  AND  OTHER  EMPLOTXE8. 

'^  Compensation  of  clerks  ajid  other  employees  of  the  Quartermaster 
Corps,  $8,489,638,"  and  there  was  allotted  out  of  the  current  year's 
appropriation  $4,400,000.  How  much  is  expended  or  authorized 
so  far? 

Gen.  Lord.  $6,683,787.83. 

Mr.  Anthony,  miat  will  the  amount  of  the  total  expenditures  be 
at  the  end  of  the  present  fiscal  year  for  this  purpose  ? 

Capt.  Barnes.  About  $3,000,000  more. 

Mr.  Anthony.  So  you  are  asking  here  for  less  than  you  will 
actually  spend  during  the  current  year? 

Capt.  Barnes.  Yes^  sir;  because  there  will  be  a  reduction  made  in 
the  clerical  force  from  the  period  of  March  31  to  June  30  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  understand  it  is  also  the  ccmtention  of  the  Quar- 
termaster Corns  that  since  other  branches  of  activities  have  been 
added  to  the  Quartermaster  Corps  an  insufficient  number  of  clerks 
have  been  provided  to  carry  on  those  activities? 

Gen.  BoGERS.  Yes ;  in  the  citjr  of  Wasdiin^ton. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Only  in  the  city  of  Washington  ? 

Gen.  Sogers.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  the  clerks  provided  here,  any  of  them,  in  the 
citv  of  Washington  ? 

Capt.  Barnes.  No,  sir;  only  our  Washington  depot  here. 

Gen.  Rogers.  They  come  under  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judi- 
cial bill. 

Col.  Hannay.  This  is  entirely  for  the  field  force,  etc. 

CLERKS,  etc.,  quartermaster   CORPS,   AND   CLERKS,   FOREMEN,   GUARDS, 

ETC.,  AT  DISCIPLINARY  BARRACKS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Clerks  for  post  quartermasters  and  military  posts, 
and  for  overseers  for  general  prisoners  at  posts  designated  by  the 
War  Department  for  tne  confinement  of  general  prisoners,  and  for 
the  United  States  Disciplinary  Barracks  guards,  $29,000. 

Mr.  SissoN.  First,  let  me  ask  one  question  about  the  clerks:  In 
order  that  the  record  will  show  what  character  of  work  is  done  by 
these  clerks,  will  you  put  that  in? 

Gen.  Rogers.  In  the  fi^ld  forces  ? 

Mr.  SissoN.  Yes. 

Gen.  Rogers.  Clerks  at  corps  headquarters  and  at  depots  and  clerks 
at  Army  posts  and  stations  and  at  port  terminals. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Do  those  have  to  deal  with  all  that  *  property — that 
hang  over  from  the  war? 

G^n.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir ;  in  addition  to  their  regular  work. 

Capt.  Barnes.  In  connection  with  the  storage,  issue,  distribution, 
and  purchase  of  quartermaster  supplies. 

Mr.  SissoN.  And  it  is  necessary  for  those  clerks  to  keep  the  record 
of  the  sale  and  distribution  of  this  hangover  from  the  war? 

Gen.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  SissoN.  And  keep  track  of  the  property  that  may  be  declared 
to  be  a  part  of  the  reserve  of  the  Army  and  not  to  be  disposed  of  i 

Gen.  xlooEBS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthoxt.  Wlio  are  the  other  employees  besides  Govermnent 
clerks  in  this  big  item  here  of  $8,000,000? 

Capt.  Barnes.  They  consist  of  watchmen,  guards,  accountants, 
blacmniths,  carpenters,  and  practically  all  tradesmen. 

Mr.  Anthoitt.  Now,  in  -a  previous  item  you  say  hire  of  labor, 
Quartermaster  Corps,  you  are  asking  for  $6,000,000.  Do  not  the  two 
items  conflict? 

Capt.  Barnes.  No,  sir.  Watchmen,  inspectors,  trainers,  account- 
ants, blacksmiths,  operators,  mechanics,  etc. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  do  not  classify  tnem  as  laborers? 

Capt.  Barnes.  No  ;  we  do  not  classify  them  as  laborers.  As  a  rule 
they  have  a  classified  status  under  the  civil  service  law. 

Mr.  SissoN.  What  salaries  do  you  pay,  the  amount  of  salary? 

Capt.  Barnes.  They  range  anywhere  from  $600  to  $2,400. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Is  $2,400  the  maximum  salary  paid  out  of  the 
$6,000,000? 

Capt.  Barnes.  $2,500  is  the  pay  of  chief  clerks  at  the  large  depots. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  wish  you  would  classify  all  clerks  and  employees 
that  are  to  be  paid  out  of  this  $6,000,000  item,  the  number  of  clerks 
and  the  number  of  other  employees. 

Capt.  Barnes.  I  have  it  right  here.    I  can  insert  it  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Anthony.  We  want  it  for  the  record ;  yes.  Also  in  the  item 
under  the  head  of  labor,  if  you  can  classify  that  labor  too. 

Capt.  Barnes.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  statements  referred  to  follow :) 

The  following  data  is  based  on  an  Army  Rtrenji^h  of  17,000  ofllceni  and  178,000 
enlistM  men. 

Hire  of  labor,  QuartermaHter  Corps,  1922. 


Namher. 


ITS 
l,nno 

1,400 
7.12S 


DeHtRnation. 


Raljiry. 


tl>000 
1." 


ToUl 


Foremfln 

Laboran 

Ubonis I       1,100  I  l,Mi».noP 

T^iborefS 940-QOO  '  S,9lt.«kl 


Total 6.1^«rt 


ThU  t^tlmate  covere  laborers  of  all  jrrad«»«  employed  In  warehouaes.  at  d^pftt* 
posts,  camps,  and  stations  required  in  the  op«>ration  of  the  Quartermaster 
Corps  in  the  Tnlted  States,  Philippine  Islands,  Hawaii,  Canal  Zone,  and  Id 
Euroiie.  in  tlie  receipt,  handlinR.  storage,  ami  distribution  of  supplies. 

Eire  of  clerks,  foremen,  and  orpofiM.  rnitcd  States  DiscipUnary  Barracks,  ifft 


Numbor. 


I 

3 

16 

I 

21 


Darifiiation. 


Clerk.... 
Clwlpt... 

Orvanist. 


Total. 


:»  !* 
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The  above  estimate  covers  the  employment  of  4  civilian  clerks  at  the  United 
States  Disciplinary  Barracks,  Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans. ;  also  the  employment 
of  16  foremen  at  $1,600  each,  in  connection  with  the  prison  shops  at  Fort 
Leavenworth  Disciplinary  Barracks.  The  item  $104  covers  the  hire  of  an 
organist  at  the  Disciplinary  Barracks  for  52  Sundays  at  $2  per  Sunday. 

Hire  of  olerk&,  Quartermaater  Corps,  192Z. 


Nambff. 


20 

00 

75 

375 

350 

fW 

1,893 


3,873 


Chief  clerks 

CJerks,  superrlsins. 

do 

Clerks,  class  l 

Clerks,  class  3 , 

Clerks,  class  2 

Clerks,  class  1 


Total. 


Besicnailoa. 


Salary. 


32,500 
2,250 
2,000 
1,800 
1,000 
1,400 
1,200 


Total. 


150,000 
185,000 
150,000 
675,000 
560,000 
1,260,000 
2,271,600 


5,101,600 


This  estimate  covers  clerks  of  all  Rrades  required  in  the  operation  of  the 
Quartermaster  Ck)rps  at  corps  area  headquarters,  supply  depots,  general  sup- 
ply depots,  posts,  cami)s,  and  stations  in  the  United  States,  Hawaii.  Philippine 
Islands^  and  Germany,  and  in  addition  thereto  includes  the  pay  of  182  field 
clerks.  Quartermaster  Corps,  amounting  to — 

Hire  of  other  employees,  Quartermaster  Corps,  1922. 


Number. 


30 

40 

131 

743 

6 

10 

15 

15 

10 

54 

314 

87 

175 

146 

230 

60 

230 

7D 

6 


15 

4 

35 

IB 

185 

301 


DeaignatlOD. 


3,000 


Aooountants 

Blacksxniths 

OarpoQters 

Checkers 

Cooks 

Experts  (chemists,  etc.) 

Hostlfln 

Inspectors,  obiaf 

Inspectors,  subdiicKr 

Inspectors,  sabstitute 

Inspeotofs 

Inspectors,  misoeUaneoos  sabstitnte . 

Inspectors........... 

Jamtors 

Mechanics 

Messengers 

.....do 

Operators 

Range  ilders 

Range  riders,  assistants 

Teclinfcal  assistants  (buyers) 

Trainers,  chief 

Trainers. ...... 

Watchmen,  c^ef  .*.  .*..'.  .'...'.'.'.'.'J.'.  .*.'. 

Watchmen 

do 


Salary. 


Total. 


{ 


12,500 
1,400 
1,400 

900 
1,200 
2,000 
1,000 
2,250 
2,000 
1,500 
1,400 
1,400 
1,200 

900 
1,500 

900 

840 

840 
1,200 

900 
1,000 
2,500 
1,500 
1.000 
1,500 
1,000 

900 


Total. 


} 


875^000 

56,000 

183,400 

6(^274 

7,200 

20,000 

1^000 

33,750 

20,000 

81,000 

439,000 

121,800 

210,000 

131,400 

830^000 

50,400 

226^800 

58^800 

7,200 

6^114 

37,500 

6^000 

35^000 

22,500 

185,000 

361,000 


3,388,088 


This  estimate  covers  employees  other  than  clerks  and  laborers  and  includes 
employees  required  in  the  operation  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps  at  corps  area 
headquarters,  supply  depots,  general  supply  depots,  posts,  camps,  and  stations 
lo  the  United  States,  Hawaii,  Philippine  Islands,  and  Germany. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Then  to  return  to  this  item  for  the  disciplinary 
barracJos.    How  many  of  these  institutions  are  there  in  the  Army  ? 

Capt.  Barnes.  Three — Alcatraz,  Calif. ;  Fort  Jay,  N.  Y. ;  and  Fort 
Leavenworth,  Kans. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  Is  the  appropriation  for  the  next  year  based  upon 
the  expenditures  for  the  current  year? 

Capt.  Barnes.  Yes,  sir;  based  upon  the  present  expenditures. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  have  an  organist  at  each  one  of  these  insti- 
tutions ? 

Capt.  Barnes.  Just  at  Leavenworth  on  Sunday,  52  Sundays,  $2 
per  Sunday. 

Mr.  Anthony.  All  the  foremen  employed  are  civilians? 

Capt.  Barnes.  Yes,  sir. 

RECRUITING  EXPENSES. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Recruiting  expenses,  not  including  lodgings,  $482,- 
000.    What  do  you  base  that  on  f 

Col.  Hannay.  Col.  Martin,  will  you  explain  that  ? 


Saturday,  January  8,  1921. 
TRANSPORTATION  OF  THE  ARMY  AND  ITS  SUPPLIES. 
STATEXEVT  OF  BBIO.  OEV.  W.  D.  COHHOB. 

Mr.  Anthony.  We  will  take  up  the  paragraph  headed  "Transporta- 
tion of  the  Army  and  its  supplies." 

Col.  Hannay.  Gen.  Connor,  Chief  of  Transportation  Service, 
Quartermaster  Oeneral's  Office  will  handle  that. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Gen.  Connor,  you  are  Chief  of  the  Transportation 
Division  of  the  Quartennaster  (reneral's  Department  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Akthony.  I  see  that  you  are  asking  for  a  total  of  $63,000,000 
for  the  next  fiscal  year  for  the  transportation  of  the  Army  and  its 
supplies.  In  1921  there  was  appropriated  $40,000,000  for  this 
purpose.  Can  vou  tell  us  how  much  was  allotted  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  for  this  purpose  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  There  was  approximately  $40,000,000  allotted 
throuffh  the  fiscal  year  with  an  aidditional  $500,000  made  available 
out  of  the  reserve:  $40,500,000. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  much  are  you  going  to  spend  for  that  purpose 
during  the  current  fiscal  year  t 

Gen.  Connor.  If  operations  continue  the  way  they  are  to-day  th^ 
amounts  expended  under  the  items  of  transportation  will  be  approxi* 
mately  $44,000,000  in  excess  of  the  amount  apportioned. 

Mr.  Anthony.  $44,000,000  in  excess? 

Gen.  Connor.  Approximately  that. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Making  a  total  of  $84,000,000 1 

Gen.  Connor.  $85,000,000. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Now,  is  this  item  of  $63,000,000  estimated  for  th< 
next  fiscal  year  based  upon  an  Army  of  280,000  f 

Gen.  Connor.  The  original  estimate  as  submitted  was  bms«d 
on  an  Army  of  207,000  men;  I  believe  that  was  the  total. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Total  officers  and  men  t 

Gen.  Connor.  Total  officers  and  men,  and  the  amount  as  sobmitted 
according  to  the  best  data  we  have  in  the  transportation  senrici^ 
was   for   approximately   $123,000,000.    That    was   not    approveo 
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and  we  were  instructed  to  make  our  estimates  based  on  approxi- 
mately $63,000,000,  and  we  divided  that  up  where  we  thought  it  was 
most  needed,  but  I  am  morally  certain  that  the  amount  will  not  be 
sufficient. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Was  this  final  figure  of  $63,000,000  on  an  Army 
of  280,000  men  or  is  it  the  reduced  figure  for  an  Army  of  175,000  men  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  Neither,  sir;  it  is  a  reduced  figure  that  was  sent  to 
us.  We  submitted  our  estimates,  and  it  was  sent  back  with  the  word 
that  the  estimates  would  be  only  submitted  for  approximately 
this  amount. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Where  did  they  make  this  big  cut  of  approximately 
100  per  cent  from  your  individual  estimates  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  ]!t  was  made  in  the  War  Department.  I  do  not 
know  by  what  agency. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  know  what  items  were  cut  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  No,  sir;  the  lump  sum  was  cut,  and  we  were  given  a 
lump  sxmi  to  figure  on. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  you  hav^  apportioned  that  lump  sum  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  Apportioned  it  through  the  items,  cutting  out  the 
items  which  we  thought  could  best  be  spared. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Now,  I  see  you  have  divided  the  transporation 
paragraphs  under  two  heads.    The  first  seems  to  be 

Gen.  CJoNNOR.  Four  headings. 

TroTisportation  of  the  Army  and  its  supplies. 


Item 
No. 


OIIQlIOO 

r» 

1501.100 
1507.106 

1500.106 

1510.106 

151L106 

1612.106 


0122.106 
170L106 
1702.106 
1703.106 
1701106 
1706.106 
1T06.1O6 
1707.106 
17Qai06 
1700.106 

ma  106 

1711.106 
173L106 


1712.106 


Name  of  item. 


▲NIHAL  TRAN8P0BT  DIYISION. 


Teamsters,  hire  of 

other  employees,  In  ooimectlaii  with, 
hire  of 

Draft  and  paok  animals,  hire  of 

Draft  and  naok  animals,  purchase  of, 
and  indaental  expenses 

Animal-drawn  vemoles  and  spare 
parts ,  puroliase  of. 

Harness  and  horse  equipment,  pur- 
chase of. 

Repairs  and  mafaitenanoe  of  animal- 
drawn  vehicles  and  harness 

Paddng  and  handling  of  animal- 
drawn  vehicles  and  harness 


Total,  Animal  Transport  Divi- 
sion  


WATER  TRANSPORT  DIVISION. 


Army  tramportt. 


Emoloyt 


,  hire  of. 


Deck,  engine,  and  stewards'  supplies. 

Water 

Laundry 


Stevedbrlni; 

Removing  ashes 

Painting  and  deantng 

lOseeUaneous  shore  expenses . 

Towage 

Repairs 

Pardiase  and  coDstruotian. . . 


Apportioned, 

nacalyear 

1021. 


S148,571.00 
625,714.00 

4,286.00 

854,396.00 

107,150.00 


57,143.00 
7,533.00 


1,804,703.00 


Total,  Army  transports. 
Wharfage,  rental  of 


2,913,311.00 

5,621,232.00 

446,334.00 

28,314.00 

61,050.00 

51,298.00 

245,000.00 

1,196.00 

65,80a00 

336,43a  00 

18,214.00 

1,045,750.00 


Estimates,  flsoal  year  1022. 


150,000  men. 


1771,428.57 
1,285,714.29 

3,673.72 

920,832.00 

85,714.29 


107,142.86 
6,456.86 


3,180,962.59 


10,824,824.00 


50,473.00 


3,333,152.00 

6,876,925.00 

7Q6,O0aOO 

36,078.00 

67,920.00 

42,835.00 

742,800.00 

4,965.00 

52,726.00 

341,450.00 

20,545.00 

2,455,550.00 


14,682,946.00 


175,000  men. 


sooo,ooaoo 
1,500,  ooa  00 

4,286.00 

1,074,304.00 

100,000.00 


125,000.00 
7,533.00 


3,711,128.00 


i. 


^333,152.00 
,876,925.00 
708,000.00 
36,078.00 
67,920.00 

742, 

^t: 

841, 

20, 

2.456, 


,835.00 
,800.00 
,965.00 
,725.00 
,450.00 
,545.00 
,550.00 


280,000  men. 


8600,000.00 
609,100.00 

8,000.00 

3,074,304.00 

140,779.78 

50,000.00 

'i25,ooaoo 

15,000.00 


4,622,183.73 


14,662,045.00 


3,333,152.00 

6,876,925.00 

708,000.00 

36,07a  00 

67,020.00 

42,835.00 

742,800.00 

4,965.00 

52,726.00 

311, 45a  00 

20,545.00 

2,4S5,550.00 


14,682,045.00 


167,654.00        167,054.00 


107,664.00 
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Item 
No. 


0124.106 
1718.106 
1710.106 
1730.106 
1721. 100 
1722.106 
1723.106 


0126.106 
1724.106 
1725. 100 
1726.106 
1727.106 
1728.106 
1729.106 
1730.106 


Name  of  item. 


WATIS  TEANSrOBT  DIWOH— Oontd. 
River  and  harbor  hoots. 


Rmployees,  hire  of 

Repain 

Fuel 

Supplies 

Water 

niro  of  subttitute  boats. 
MiBcellaneoui  expenaes . 


Total,  river  and  barbor  boats. 
OoaMArtiltcrvboatJi. 


Employees,  hire  of 

Purchase  and  construetion. 

Fuel 

Supplies 

Repain 

Water 

Hire  of  substitute  boats. . . . 
Mbcollaneoos  expenaos 


Total,  Coast  Artillery  boats. . 

Total,    water   transportation 
division  > 


RAIL  TRANSPORT  DIVISION. 


0119. 106    Employees,  hire  of. 

0120.100    Dock  laborers,  hire  of 

0121 .  106     Miscellaneous  laborers,  hire  of. 

0126. 106  Reimbursoment  of  travel  expenses, 
civilian  employees 

0127. 106  Reimbursement  of  travel  expenses, 
cadets,  tl.  8.  Military  Academv.... 

0128.106  Travel  allowances  to  dischaired 
ofhcers  and  enlisted  men 

1 122. 106    Railroad  equipment,  purchase  of ... . 

1123. 106  Railroad  equipment,  repairs,  opera- 
tion, and  maintenance 

1801. 106  Troops,  changing  station,  transporta- 
tion of 

1802.106  Applicants  for  enlistment  and  re- 
cruits, transportation  of 

1808. 106    Recruiting  parties,  transportation  of. 

1804. 106  Impedimenta  of  organisations  and 
property  accompanying  troops 
changing  stations,  transportation 
of. 

1805. 106     Public  animals  with  troops  changing 
!     stations,  transportat  ion  of. 

1806. 106  ,  Horses  of  officers  changing  stations, 
transportation  of. 

1807. 106  '  Baggage  of  officers,  transportation  of. 

1806. 106  '  BaKgage  of  enlisted  men,  transporta- 
tion of 

Baggage  of  civiiian  employees,  trans- 


Apportioned, 

flacalyear 

1921. 


1866,971.00 

163,179.00 

189,962.00 

78,803.00 

S»125.00 

36,713.00 

256,357.00 


1,567,220.00 


1,619.00 
228,571.00 
378,786,00 
106,179.00 
234,286.00 
5,268.00 
35, 714.  CO 
260,714.00 


2, 221,  J37.no 


14,683,654.00 


1809.106  ' 
18iai06 

1811.106 
1812.105 
1815. 106 

1901.106 


482,143.00 
n5,714.00 
53,571.00 

46,500.00 

7,143.00 

2,n03,571.0n 
17,857.00 

1,428,571.00 

1,667,500.00 

1,195,714.00 
32,500.00 


269,280.00 

2M.600.00 

63,113.00 
179,480.00 

29,803.00 

6,790.00 


EatimatcB,  flaeal  yaar  190. 


I60/KX) 


$1,512,331.00 
454,040.00 
357,350.00 
250,206.00 
12,650.00 
66,000.00 
407,3001 00 


3,058,876.00 


175,000 


$1,512,331.00 

454,040.00 

357,350.00 

250,206.00 

12,660.00 

65,ooaoo 

407,300.00 


3,058,876.00 


1,657,468.64 


1,657,468.64 


776, 86a  00 
306,970.00 
503, 06a  00 
8,795.00 
55,O0aOJ 
818, 05a  00 


3,717,083.64 


776,8Sa00 

306,970.00 

503, 96a  00 

8,795.00 

A5,ooaoo 

318,05a  00 


3,717,083.64 


21,626,658.64 


1,081,200.00 

471,732.00 

26,818.00 

8U,355.00 

15,000.00 


21,626,558.64 


1,216,360.00 

530,7iaQ0 

30, 17a  00 

104,218.00 

15,000.00 


3.658,500.00     4,268,250.00 
25,000.00  I        25,000.00 

750,Q0a00  !      750,000.00 

2,751,070.00  I  3,205,060.00 


2,229,596.00     3,321,196.00 
52,846.00  ;        61,653.00 


portation  of. 

Dishonorably    discharged    soldiers 
and  insane  persons,  transportation!  1 

ot 274,200.00  I 

.Vgents  and  employees  of  the  Armv.  '  ■ 

f. *...'      154.66a00 

107,143.00 


transportation  o 
Street  car  tickets,  tolls  and  ferriages, 

payment  of 

DependentH  of  officers  and  noncom- 

mL<«iioned  officers  upon  change  of 

stations,  transportation  of 

Nothing  and  equipage,  transporta-  < 


tlono 


i 


,775.00  I 


574,980.00 

349,500.00 

106,095.00 
287,415.00 

47,885.00 

10,860.00 


iH65aoo, 

296, 94a  00 
199.275.00 

736,804.00  , 
496, 77a  00  , 


670,810  00 

407,750.00 

123,778.00 
335,318.00 

55,808.00 

12,670.00 

lM,68aOO 
376, 49a  00 
161.488.00 


280,000  mtt. 


$1,512,331.00 

454, 04a  00 

857,350.00 

250,205.00 

12, 65a  00 

c^sooaoo 

407,30a00 


3,068.  K7A.  00 


l,«i7. 456.41 


776,8Sa00 

306, 97a  00 

508. 966. 00 

S,79S.OO 

55,Qoaao 

318,Q6aOO 


3,n7.fl83.64 


.11, 625.558.  M 


l,351,5U.<n 

5«9,W7nn 

.13.523  'D 

t5.ofn<i> 

7,'«l7,O0riiW 
ianoaao 

1,300.  onn  w 

5,in,«»'* 

t,7J2.4*4» 


i.on,3ui  u 

652,100  J> 
198.69^  « 

5*s:i:* 

90,»n* 
90».ill  * 


7^^80I.0D 
579,566.00 


I. 


Water  Transport  DlvldOD:  (0)  The  Army  Transport  Scrrloe  ia  malntalnwl  lor  Ika 


portinfaad 
UnngOior 


ad  aapplying  ovarsaas  troopa  and  00  rednetlba  can  be  made,  corranQBdlBC  to  a 
of  Ika  Anny,nnkM  a  redueUooto  mada  in  the  numbsr  oT  oraraaaa  alatioM.   <$: 


and  Ooaat  AitUlary  boats  ara  aalatatnod  far  tba 


ara  ffoWBod  by  the  nnmbar  ofalatlena 


tba  pnraoaa  or  sapplylaf  oatOpntm 
rathg  taan  bj  tfca  mtmSm  fdhmpt 


aT' 

mih* 
fivarsftl 
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Item 
No. 


1902.106 

903.106 
9(M.10e 

905.106 

907.106 
906.106 

909.106 
9iai06 

911.106 

912.106 

915.106 

911 106 

917.106 

9U.106 

1919.106 

mi06 

022.106 

923.106 

924.106 


011&106 
121S.106 

IflOL106 
1603.106 
160&106 
1606.106 
1607.106 
1609.106 
1611.106 


Name  of  item. 


BAD.  TBAK8POBT  DiyiSION--00&td. 

pther  Quartermaster  stores,  traxi»- 
portatlon  oL 

Subfltotenoe  stores,  transportation  of. 

Horses  for  Cavalry.  Artillery,  Engi- 
neers, etc.,  transportation  of 

Draft  and  pack  animals,  from  place  of 
purchase,  transportanon  of 

Horse  equipment,  transportation  of.. 

Ordnance,  ordnance  stores,  and  small 
arms,  transportation  of 

Signal  Corps  stores,  transportation  of. 

Engineer  Corps  supplies,  transporta- 
tion of 

Medical  Department  supplies,  trans- 
portation of. 

Aviation  Service  supplies,  transpor- 
tation of 

Tank  Corps  supplies,  transportation 
of. 

Chemical  Warfare  supplies,  trans- 
portation of. 

Funds  of  the  Army,  transportation  of. 

Drayage,cartage,and  hauling  at  posts 

Drayage,  cartage,  and  hauling  at  depot 

Drayage.  cartage,  and  hauling  at 
arsenals  and  armories 

Drayage,  cartage,  and  hauling  in  the 

Packing  and  crating  supplies  and 


a 


and  equipment,  enlisted 
men,  transportation  of  to  and  from 
laundries 


Total,  Rail  Transport  Division. 

MOTOR  TBAK8F0BT  DIVISION. 

Civilian  employees,  hire  of 

Gasoline,  lubricating  oil,  grease,  etc., 

purchase  of 

Bk^clesy  repair  of 

Motor  cycles,  repair  of 

Motor  trucks,  hire  of 

Automobiles,  hire  of 

Motor  trucks  and  trailiers,  repair  of. . 

Aatomobfles,  repair  of 

Motor  transport  shops,  maintenance 

and  operation 


Total,  Motor  Transport  Division. 

Total.Transpcxtation  of  the  Army 
and  its  supplies 


Apportioned, 

ilsDalyear 

1021. 


Estimates,  fiscal  year  1022. 


$1,473,467.00 
465,000.00 

77,3SO.OO 

22,813.00 
12,750.00 

3,134,506.00 
83,988.00 

09,650.00 

64,313.00 

249,047.00 

31,250.00 

7,143.00 

8,815.00 

16,666.00 

13, 89a  00 

6,666.00 

2,778w00 

587,454.00 


15,777,174.00 


150,000  men. 


$1,984,185.00 
816,255.00 

133,185.00 

38,910.00 
27,210.00 

5,000,000.00 
214,275.00 

118,980.00 

100,845.00 

160,710.00 

26,775.00 

26,775.00 
12,600.00 
17,50a00 
12,500.00 

6,000.00 

2,500.00 

626,00a00 

93,7Sa00 


175,000  men. 


$2,314,883.00 
952,298.00 

155,383.00 

45,395.00 
31,745.00 

5,000,000.00 
230,988.00 

138,810.00 

128,153.00 

187,945.00 

31,238.00 

31,238.00 
14,700.00 
17,50a00 
I2,50a00 

6,000.00 

2,500.00 

660,630.00 

109,375.00 


23,719,lSa00 


2,250,000.00 

1,684,968.50 

11,225.87 

316,305.33 

1,805.00 

1,805.00 

2,737,601.75 

310,870.47 

419,807.06 


7,734,379.00 


40,000,000.00 


2,982,00a00 

5,860,638.68 

55,140.06 

757,907.12 

8,571.43 

8,571.43 

4,246,490.50 

1,340,302.42 

850,117.07 


16,118,696.50 


64,645,360.73 


280,000  men. 


$3,703,829.00 
1,523,682.00 

246,623.00 

72,642.00 
50,819.00 

5,500,000.00 
400,000.00 

222,110.00 

205,071.00 

300,000.00 

50,000.00 

50,000.00 
23,676.00 
35,000.00 
25,000  00 

12,000.00 

5,000.00 

1,250,000.00 

175,00a00 


27,132,575.00  i  44,500,300.00 


3,470,000.00 

6,847,911.70 

64,341.60 

884,224.96 

10,000.00 

10,000.00 

4,054,170.42 

1,563,686.16 

001,804.30 


4,470,000.00 

15,847,011.79 

64,341.60 

1,884,224.00 

io,ooaoo 
io,ooaoo 

0,954,179.40 
1,563,686.16 

1,991,804.30 


18, 806, 148. 25     35, 806, 148. 15 


n,  275, 404. 80 


106,653,250.52 


NoTE.-'The  amounts  shown  are  estimated  by  the  Chief  of  Tran^oortation  Service  as  the  mininium 
required  for  the  efBcient  operation  of  the  Transportation  Service.    These 
unless  the  number  of  stations  to  be  cared  for  are  reduced. 


amounts  can  not  be  reduced 


ANIMAL  TRANSPORT  DIVISION. 

Mr.  Anthony,  Yes.  The  first  head  is  '' Animal  Transport  Di- 
vision." 

Gen.  Connor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  desire  to  take  that  up  first  ? 

Gen.  C!oNNOR.  That  is  the  order  it  would  be  best  to  take  it  up ;  in 
the  order  as  prepared. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  are  the  four  divisions  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  Animal  drawn,  water,  rail,  and  motor  transport 
divisions. 
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DEFIGIENGIES. 

Mr.  Slemp.  General;  will  vou  pardon  a  question  before  you  start  in 
with  that.  You  created  a  d!eficit  in  this  fiscal  year  up  to  $45,000,000 
in  your  department  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  Have  not  yet,  but  will. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Have  or  will  s 

Gen.  Connor.  At  present  we  still  have  somewhere  in  the'  neigh- 
borhood of  $7,000,000  or  $8,000,000  available  for  transportation,  so 
that  no  deficit  has  as  vet  been  created.  But  at  the  end  of  the  calen- 
dar year  1920, 1  struck  a  balance  of  the  funds  that  had  been  allotted 
to  tne  service,  and  there  remained  a  balance  of  approximately 
$9,300,000. 

Mr.  Slemp.  That  is  all  you  have  got  to  run  your  bureau  for  the  next 
six  months  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  Yes.  At  the  same  time  I  went  into  the  question  of 
how  much  our  outstanding  liabilities  were,  to  get  some  idea  of  how  we 
stood  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  I  found  that  under  the  items  which 
pertain  to  rail  transportation  of  the  Army  proper,  and  its  supplies^ 
not  technically,  but  really  the  transportation,  that  there  were  liaDuities 
known  to  exist  in  the  office  of  the  chief  of  finance  of  approximatelT 
$15,200,000,  for  the  first  five  months  of  the  fiscal  year.  Frorate  that 
for  six  months  and  it  gives  us  about  $18,300,000  of  liabilities  for  the 
first  six  months. 

Mr.  Slemp.  For  which  you  have  discharged  some  $9,000|000. 

Gen.  Connor.  Yes. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Leaving  you  running  behind  January  1  about  $9,000.- 
000? 

Gen.  Connor.  Plus  the  additional  amount  which  I  have  been  in- 
formed has  been  expended  for  fuel 

Mr.  Slemp.  That  would  not  come  under  this  1 

Gen.  Connor.  Yes;  additional  of  $4,723,000  for  coal,  and  fuel,  oil. 
and  $1,941,000  for  gasoline  and  oils. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Now  General,  have  you  yourself  in  your  poaition  ant 
discretion  in  regard  to  the  way  you  manage  your  department  bV 
which  you  could  arbitrarilj  add  on  more  expense  or  arbitrarily  cut 
off  expense,  or  do  you  receive  directions  in  some  way  which  you  have 

fot  to  act  upon  and  in  acting  upon  that  you  incur  certain  expense ' 
suppose  this  will  be  brought  out  in  the  deficiency  bill  t 

Gen.  Connor.  In  ^eneria  terms  we  perform  the  functions  that  txt 
prescribed  for  us,  and  only  to  a  limited  extent — ^I  may  sinr  to  a  verr 
limited  extent— do  we  have  any  means  of  saying  what  the  expend)* 
tures  shall  be.  We  control  it  in  a  certain  way — ^and  when  I  say  **  wt 
I  mean  the  agencies  under  the  Quartermaster  General,  naturallj-' 
control  it  in  a  certain  way  in  amount  of  allotments  that  we  makf . 
and  Uiose  are  those  mainly  pertaining  to  employment,  and  for  the 
year,  where  it  has  been  possible,  we  have  made  decreases  in  penoone! 
in  Au^st  instructions  were  sent  out  decreasing  the  personnel  in  th^ 
animal-drawn  and  rail  sections. 

Mr.  Slemp.  In  making  your  allotment  of  $40,000,000  joa  have 
allotted  to  the  rail  transportation  the  sum  of  $15,770,000! 

<jtea.  Connor.  Yes. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Now  why  did  you  exceed  that  t 
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Gen.  Connor.  That  is  somethmg  over  which  we  have  no  contro 
at  all.  The  orders  for  the  movement  of  troops  originate  elsewhere 
in  the  War  Department,  the  movement  of  freight  supplies  of  all 
kinds  ori^ate  under  orders  coming  from  entirely  different  sources 
over  whidbi  we  have  no  control  whatsoever,  and  they  are  governed 
by  policies  laid  down  and  orders  issued,  and  we  simply  carry  out 
t£e  orders  and  pay  the  bills  when  they  come  in. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Is  that  same  thing  true  with  reference  to  the  various 
subdivisions  ? 

Gen.  CoNNOB.  That  is  practically  true  with  reference  to  all  the 
items. 

Mr.  Slemp.  You  have  an  order  to  transport  troops  from  one 
place  to  another  and  you  transport  them  and  pay  the  bills  ? 

Mr.  Anthony.  According  to  that  your  bureau  would  be  practi- 
caUy  operated  by  the  General  Staff  ? 

Gren.  Connor.  No;  hardly  that.  They  prescribe  the  movements 
that  are  to  go  on,  and  we  carry  out  the  fimction  of  transportation 
under  it  and  pay  for  it  as  an  agency  of  transportation. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Well,  now,  there  was  appropriated  for  transporta- 
tion for  the  present  year  $40,000,000.  You  say  there  was  allotted 
to  you  about  $85,000,000  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  No;  I  said  if  the  movements  occur,  if  the  present 
rate  of  expenditure  is  maintained  throughout  the  fiscal  year  as  at 
present  that  it  would  require  approximately  $85,000,000. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Now  it  was  plainly  the  intention  of  Congress  that 
the  process  of  transportation  should  not  cost  more  than  $40,000,000 
for  the  year.  What  efforts  were  made  by  you  or  by  your  division 
to  hold  the  expenditures  within  $40,000,000? 

Gen.  Connor.  So  far  as  we  have  anvthing  to  do  with  it — that  is,  in 
the  hiring  of  personnel  and  the  allotments  for  that  purpose — ^we 
directed  that  cuts  should  be  made.  For  instance,  in  August  we 
directed  that  a  cut  of  33}  per  cent  be  made  on  civilian  personnel  of 
animal  drawn  and  rail  transportation.  On  the  water  transportation 
we  made  a  cut  of  25  per  cent,  at  the  end  of  October.  That  is  about 
the  extent  to  which  we  can  make  any  reduction  in  the  expenses. 

Mr.  Slemp.  General,  who  is  going  to  decide,  assuming  that  Con- 
gress this  year  appropriates  a  certain  smn  of  money,  who  is  goin^  to 
assume  the  responsibility  of  guaranteeing  to  Congress  that  tney 
will  not  go  beyond  that  ?  You  are  shifting  responsibility — ^I  do  not 
mean  it  m  an  improper  sense — ^but  the  responsibility  is  not  yours? 

Gen.  Connor.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Whose  is  it  1 

Gen.  Connor.  It  would  rest  with  the  policies  adopted  by  the 
Secretary  of  War  and  the  Chief  of  Staff,  naturally. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Now,  yom*  department  is  one  of  the  departments  of 
the  Quartermaster  General  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  receive  orders  from  him  directing  the  oper- 
ations of  your  particular  bureau  or  do  they  come  direct  from  other 
offices  in  the  War  Department  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  So  far  as  orders  that  come  to  us  they  always  come 
through  the  Quartermaster  General,  but  movements  of  the  troops 
like  wat  do  not  come  to  the  Quartermaster  General.  Those  are 
ordered  direct  to  the  commanding  officers  of  the  areas  involved  who 
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are  directed  to  transfer  troops  from  such  and  such  a  place  to  such 
and  such  a  place. 

Mr.  Anthony.  About  the  only  option  you  or  the  Quartermaster 
General  would  have  over  these  expenditures  is  to  merely  provide 
the  machinery  for  carrying  out  the  objects  that  are  sought  to  be 
attained  under  the  orders  of  the  General  Staff  ? 

Gen.  CoNNOE.  Yes,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Of  course,  now,  that  is  not  a  very  lai]ge  amount  of 
travel,  the  travel  of  discharged  officers  or  men,  uiat  is  only  a  very 
small  part  of  the  whole. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  are  you  referring  to  ? 

Mr.  Slemp.  Speaking  of  tne  directions  to  transfer  troops  from  one 
place  to  another.   It  is  only  about  one-twentieth  of  the  entire  expense. 

Gen.  Connor.  No;  but  practically  all  the  items  are  ones  oyer 
which  we  have  no  control  at  all.  It  extends  even  to  transportation 
facilities  in  posts  and  stations  for,  imder  existing  policy  of  the  War 
Department,  the  educational  training  of  the  troops  must  net  be 
interfered  with,  and,  therefore,  to-day  there  is  nowhere  near  the 
amount  of  soldier  labor  employed  that  there  used  to  be  at  various 
posts  and  stations. 

Mr.  Slemp.  General,  whose  duty  was  it  to  so  adjust  the  activities 
of  your  department  for  the  fiscal  year  as  to  keep  the  expenditures 
witiun  $40,000,000  ?    Whose  duty  was  it  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  The  only  person  who  could  do  it  was  naturally  the 
higher  authorities.  The  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Chief  of  Staff 
are  the  only  persons  who  could  give  the  final  word  on  what  the 
policy  would  be. 

Mr.  Slemp.  In  your  estimate  for  next  Tear  I  suppose  they  sub* 
mitted  a  certain  policy  which  acting  unoer  would  bring  about  an 
expenditure  of  $63,000,000  for  this  particular  department;  I  mean 
for  this  particular  service. 

Gen.  Connor.  That  must  be  assumed  for  we  were  directed  t<» 
submit  an  estimate  for  $63,000,000.  At  the  same  time  we  knov 
from  the  data  we  have  on  hand  that  even  an  Army  of  175.000  or 
200,000  men  can  not  be  transported  under  this  appropriation  (*f 
$63,000,000. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Well  of  course  I  will  not  admit  that  that  is  proven  yet 

Mr.  Anthony.  Well,  General,  of  this  total  amount,  tnis  item  of 
$63,000,000,  how  much  is  constant,  so-called,  and  how  much  is  dt** 
pendent  upon  the  size  of  the  Army?  I  just  want  to  get  it  into  xut 
record. 

Gen.  Connor.  For  normal  military  requirements.  $16,388,525  "7 
are  the  constant  and  nonvariable  items,  and  $39,625,778.20  are  t:  ^ 
variable  items,  dependable  upon  the  size  of  the  Army.  In  additi^r. 
thereto  there  is  $8,074,636  for  extraordinary  and  quasi-militarr  re- 
quirements, making  a  total  of  $64,088,939.27. 

Mr.  Anthony.  So  for  an  Army  of  150,000  we  could  consideniM\ 
reduce  this  estimate  of  $63,000,000  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  No;  I  do  not  think  so,  based  on  the  data  accuma- 
lated  before  the  war  on  each  of  the  items  showing  that  it  cost  so  m^^ 
cents  or  so  many  doUars  to  operate  during  the  year,  I  think  the  amour* 
stated  there,  $64,000,000  will  he  necessar}. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  much  did  you  expend  for  the  fiscal  year  1^«  » 
for  transportation! 
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Gen.  Lord.  Out  of  the  appropriation  for  1920,  there  was  expended 
$68,000,000 ;  that  is,  for  transportation  of  troops. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  transportation  of  the  Army  and  its  supplies, 
1164,000.  Of  course,  the  Army  had  not  been  demobilized  and  that 
would  not  be  a  normal  comparison  ? 

Gen.  LoBD.  No,  sir. 

FOB   HIB£   OF  TEAMSTEBS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  hire  of  teamsters  in  the  animal  transport 
division  you  are  asking  $900,000? 

Gen.  Connor.  We  expended  in  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  for 
that  item  about  $604,000,  but  there  has  been  a  material  cut  in  that, 
and  I  figure  that  with  the  $900,000  we  can  employ  the  number  that 
will  be  necessary. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  these  civilians  ? 

General  Connor.  Yes,  sir;  teamsters. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  hire  civilian  teamsters  at  everv  miiitarv 
post  ? 

Gen.  CoNNOB.  I  will  say  at  practically  every  mihtary  post. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  have  soldiers  performing  anv  extra  dutv^ 
of  that  kind? 

Gen.  CoNNOB.  To  a  certain  extent;  but  it  is  only  to  be  done  in 
case  of  necessity,  where  the  funds  are  not  suflBcient  for  the  employ- 
ment of  civilian  enmloyees. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  allow  the  enlisted  men  extra  duty  pay  when 
you  use  them  as  teamsters  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  I  think  that  the  extra  duty  pay  is  all  cut  out  now; 
that  is  my  recollection. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  prefer  to  hire  civilians  to  do  this  work  % 

Gen.  Connob.  There  used  to  be  probably  20  per  cent  of  enlisted 
force  which  could  be  used  for  extra  and  special  duty.  That,  of 
course,  was  bad  for  the  instruction  of  the  soldiers,  but  I  think  more 
work  could  be  done  by  the  soldiers  than  is  being  done  now. 

Mr.  Anthony.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  use  of  an  enlisted 
man  to  drive  a  team  for  ordinary  post  work  ? 

Gen.  Connob.  Except  that  it  would  interfere  with  his  training 
^r  his  vocational  school  work. 

for  other  employees. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  want  $1,500,000  for  other  employees? 

Gen.  Connob.  Those  are  farriers,  blacksmiths,  wagonmasters, 
laborers  about  the  corrals,  etc.  We  have  approximate^  1,500  of 
them  after  the  reiduction  has  been  made. 

Mr.  Slemp.  What  rate  of  pay  is  generally  given  a  teamster? 

Gen.  Connob.  A  teamster  gets  $700  ana  the  other  civilian  em- 
ployees average  at  present  about  $1,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Are  there  any  incidental  advantages  ? 

Gen.  Connob.  Some  of  tnem  probably  get  rations. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  much  money  has  been  expended  so  far  this 
year  for  the  hire  of  other  employees  ? 

Gen.  Connob.  About  $523,000. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  On  that  basis  you  would  use  about  a  million 
dollars  this  year? 

Gen.  Connor.  Approximately,  a  million  dollars. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  the  necessity  of  $500,000  more,  with  a 
smaller  Army? 

^  Gen.  CoNNOB.  Under  the  reorganization  theriB  are  going  to  be  nine 
divisions  in  the  Army  areas  and  in  each  of  those  we  will  have  to 
organize  wagon  companies  and  other  activities  which  will  involve  the 
uise  of  additional  personnel. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  the  organization  of  the  Army  into  the  nine  tac- 
tical areas  goiag  to  increase  the  expense  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  That,  I  do  not  Imow. 

Mr.  Anthony.  It  evidently  will  if  this  item  is  to  be  increased  half 
a  miUion  dollars? 

Gen.  Connor.  It  must  be  due  to  that. 

motor  and  animal  transportation. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  maintaining  animal  transportation  in  the 
Army  and  motor  transportation.  Do  these  two  services  duplicate 
each  other  in  a  good  many  ways  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  I  think  they  do  at  many  posts. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  you  making  any  attempt  to  get  rid  of  main- 
taining two  sets  of  transportation? 

Gen.  Connor.  There  are  certain  kinds  of  movement  where  wagon 
transportation  is  much  cheaper  than  motor  transportation,  for  short 
hauls  and  over  certain  kinds  of  road,  animal  transportation  is  a  good 
deal  cheaper. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Does  nearly  every  military  post  have  both  animal 
and  motor  transportation? 

Gen.  Connor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Would  it  not  be  better  wherever  possible  to  cut  out 
one  or  the  other  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  I  would  prefer  to  cut  each  one  down  to  the  minimum. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  have  not  reached  the  point  where  jrou  ran 
substitute  motor  transportation  entirely  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Even  at  an  ordinarjrpost  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  No,  sir.  At  many  Coast  Artillery  posts  we  liave 
recommended  that  motor  transportation  be  done  away  witli  and  onlr 
animal  transportation  be  aUowed. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Which  is  the  more  expensive  method  of  traosporta* 
tion  around  tlie  ordinary  military  post  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  Within  a  reservation  I  do  not  think  there  is  anj 
question  but  that  motor  transportation  is  the  more  expensire. 
because  it  involves  short  hauls  and  small  loads  and  time  involved  m 
waiting.  For  that  kind  of  movement  and  different  kinds  of  frri^K* 
motor  transportation  is  considerably  more  expensive. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Wherever  you  put  in  motor  vehicles  you  tind  I'l^* 
the  expense  mounts  up? 

Gen.  Connor.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question  about  that, 
have  not  any  figures,  but  I  had  it  looked  into  and  there  is  no  qatt»u*o 
but  that  for  that  kind  of  service  motor  transport  was  more  Cf«^t*v 
than  animal. 
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HIBE   OF  DRAFT  AND   PACK  ANIMALS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  asking  $31,000  for  the  hire  of  draft  and 
pack  RniTYifilft  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  They  are  used  in  isolated  cases.  ^  I  remember  hiring 
pack  animals  in  South  America  where  the  military  attach^,  for 
instance,  was  making  some  reconnoissance  trip  of  some  kind. 

PURCHASE   OF  DRAFT   AND   PACK   ANIBiALS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  the  purchase  of  draft  and  pack  animals,  and 
incidental  expenses,  you  are  asking  $1,074,000? 

Gen.  Connor.  For  the  replacement  of  animals  that  we  have  to-day 
we  have  approximately  35,000  or  36,000,  and  will  have,  say,  30,000 
animals  on  nand  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  your  department  alone  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  Yes,  sir;  idl  the  animal-drawn  transportation. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Not  just  the  transportation  department  of  the 
Government  ?    It  does  not  include  Cavalry  and  Artillery  horses  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Just  the  quartermaster  activities  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  Yes,  sir;  30,000  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The 
casualties  are  about  10  per  cent.  This  counts  on  replacing  about 
3,000  animals  and  the  expense  incident  to  transporting  them  to  the 
stations. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  do  you  do  with  that  ntmiber  of  animals; 
how  many  horses  and  mules  are  there  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  In  operation  to-day  there  are  approximately  6,000 
riding  animalfl  at  posts,  etc.,  19,800  draft  animals,  and  about  2,600 
pack  animals. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  are  the  ridii^  animals,  Cavalry  moxmts  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  No;  these  are  not  Cavalry  horses. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  they  at  the  remount  stations  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  They  are  in  actual  use.  We  have  some  6,280 
riding  Aninfiftlfl  at  the  remount  stations,  12,000  draft,  and  1,080  pack 
animals. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  the  remount  stations  in  your  bureau  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  In  the  quartermaster  bureau;  yes. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Not  in  the  transportation  bureau  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  the  object  of  carrying  so  many  horses  for 
riding  in  the  transportation  division  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  You  mean  not  issued,  in  the  depots? 

Mr.  Anthony.  Yes,  sir. 

Gen.  Connor.  The  divisions  are  so  far  below  strength  at  the  present 
time  tiiat  a  great  many  have  not  been  drawn  that  would  normally  be 
drawn  and  be  with  the  divisions. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  you  maintaining  the  full  number  of  animals  for 
draft  purposes  for  each  of  these  divisions  that  would  be  required  to 
move  the  division  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  No;  only  about  80  per  cent  for  an  army  of  280,000. 
Wo  have  not  asked  for  any  to  fill  out  the  needs  for  the  new  wagon 
companies  that  have  been  organized  in  the  divisions.  When  we 
had  to  make  the  cut  we  found  that  we  did  not  have  money  enough 
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to  provide  the  new  animals,  and  I  am  sure  that  $35,000  will  not  be 
sumcient  to  equip  all  the  wagon  campanies. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  it  your  plan  to  completely  equip  these  divisions 
with  animals  which  would  be  required  to  move  the  divisons  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  I  made  a  recommendation  that  the  number  be  cut 
down,  but  I  think  that  the  policy  has  been  in  each  division  there 
shall  be  two  full  wagon  companies. 

Mr.  Anthony.  "Who  controls  that,  the  General  Staff  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  If  it  was  a  wasteful  proposition  to  equip  these 
divisions  with  the  full  strength  of  animals,  your  department  would 
have  no  power  to  stop  it  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  No,  sir.  We  make  the  presentation.  We  recom- 
mended that  it  be  kept  in  skeleton  form. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Have  you  a  real  need  for  30,000  animals  in  your 
animal  transportation  to-day  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  No,  sir;  except  to  give  organizations  their  full 
equipment  of  animals. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  these  horses  all  in  actual  dailv  use  or  are  thev 
held  in  reserve  ? 

Gen.  Connor  They  are  a  part  of  the  equipment  of  the  divisions, 
and  I  know  from  a  great  many  places  where  I  have  seen  them  that 
they  are  not  being  worked  to  their  full  capacity. 

sir.  Anthony.  A  large  number  of  these  animals  are  mules  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  About  half  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  I  should  sa}'  31,000  mules  and  23,000  horses  for 
tactical  organizations.  We  were  only  talking  about  the  animals  in 
the  transportation  department.  We  have  3.200  draft  horses  and 
17,000  draft  mules,  or  a  total  of  20,000  draft  animab  in  use.  and 
12,000  draft  animals  and  7,000  pack  animals  in  depots. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  carries  a  total  of  about  46,000  horses  and 
mules? 

Gen.  Connor.  Yes,  sir;  but  20,000  of  these  do  not  pertain  to 
transportation  service.  These  horses  are  for  Cavalrx-  and  Artillen 
resiments. 

Mr.  ^Vnthony.  It  looks  to  me  like  )ou  were  carr\-ing  a  great  man; 
more  mules  than  there  is  real  necessity  to  carrv  in  the  Army  in  time 
of  peace.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  it  is  difficult  to  get  Cavaln 
horses,  but  it  certainly  is  not  difficult  to  buy  mules  t 

Gen.  Connor.  No;  1  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Anthony.  It  is  rather  expensive  to  carry  such  a  large  number 
of  draft  animals? 

Gen.  Connor.  Yes,  sir;  the  food,  the  casualties,  and  the  people  to 
take  care  of  them  are  a  big  expense. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Could  not  quite  a  saving  be  made  by  cutting  down 
considerably  the  number  of  draft  animals  that  are  maintained  t 

Gen.  Connor.  I  do  not  know.  There  is  no  question  bat  that  in 
an  item  like  that  if  we  are  not  going  to  carry  a  Toll  280,000  men,  of 
course  it  can  be  decreased. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  a  considerable  saving  could  be  madel 

Gen.  CoNNOB.  Tee,  sir. 

Mr.  SuBMP.  How  many  mules,  without  horses,  did  you  have  for 
the  Army  in  1916 1 
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Gen.  GoNKOB.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Slemp.  I  am  trying  to  ^t  some  idea  as  to  a  comparison  between 
what  was  the  peace  proposition  and  what  we  have  now. 

Gen.  CoNNOB.  I  will  put  that  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Sl£mp.  I  should  like  to  know  how  many  mules  and  animals 
you  had  in  1916,  corresponding  to  the  48,000  that  you  have  now, 
that  is,  in  the  calendar  year  1916  ? 

Gen.  CoNNOB.  Yes,  sir. 

(Statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Animals  of  Quartennaster  Corps  for  transportation  service,  1916,  in  hands  of  troops, 
consisted  of  2^842  horses  and  27,189  mules;  totflJ,  30,031  ammals. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Under  this  item  purchase  of  draft  and  pack  animals, 
how  much  of  the  $1,000,000  do  you  propose  to  expend?  Is  it  all' 
for  the  purchase  of  new  animals  ? 

Gen.  CoNNOB.  It  is  for  replacement  animals. 

Mr.  Anthony.  To  keep  them  up  to  the  maximum  strength  of  the 
Army? 

Gen.  Connob.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  If  we  want  to  reduce  the  number  of  draft  and  pack 
animals,  we  can  cut  down  this  item  ? 

Gen.  Connob.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  But  in  order  to  accomplish  our  purpose  we  would 
probably  have  to  place  a  limit  that  no  other  item  was  to  be  used  for 
that  purpose? 

Gen.  Connob.  Yes,  sir;  this  appropriation  is  a  lump  sum,  and  can 
be  switched  one  way  or  the  otner. 

Mr.  Slemp.  In  the  demobilization  of  various  regiments  mentioned 
yesterday  did  that  turn  loose  a  lot  of  animals  that  went  into  your 
department? 

Gen.  Connob.  They  would  not  come  to  me.  They  would  come  to 
me  through  the  remoimt  service.  I  get  the  animals  that  I  want 
from  the  depots.  When  a  Field  Artiflery  regiment  is  motorized  I 
do  not  know  what  they  do  with  the  horses. 

Gen.  RoGEBS.  They  are  turned  into  the  remount  depot.         ♦ 

Gen.  Connor.  I  would  get  them  from  the  remount  depot  if  they 
were  satisfactory  for  the  purpose  for  which  I  desired  them. 

Col.  Hannay.  The  money  appropriated  for  animals  for  the  present 
fiscal  jrear  has  not  been  used  for  any  other  purpose  and  will  be  turned 
back  mto  the  Treasxiry. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  amount  allotted  for  that  purpose  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Then,  why  do  you  ask  for  more  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  This  is  for  next  year,  the  replacements  for  next 
vear. 

Col.  Hannay.  The  losses. 

PURCHASE   OF   ANIMAL-DBA WN   VEHICLES. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  asking  for  no  money  for  horses  for  ammu- 
aition  tiiains.  H 

For  animal-drawn  vehicles  and  spare  parts  you  are  asking  $100,000, 
Do  you  want  to  buv  new  vehicles  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  There  are  certain  vehicles  that  we  are  short  of,  in 
spite  of  the  big  excess  we  have  of  celrtain  other  kinds. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  What  class  of  vehicles  are  you  short  of  ? 

Oen.  CoNNOB.  Medical  carts,  dump  wagons,  delivery  wagons^ 
sleds  and  sleighs  for  Alaska,  excavator  wagons,  small  wagon  trucks, 
and  water  wagons.    I  have  them  listed  here. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Have  you  mne  over  the  list  of  surplus  vehicles  to 
see  if  you  could  find  any  of  tnis  stuff  ? 

Gen.  CoNNOB.  We  have  a  list  of  the  entire  amount  in  storaee,  and 
this  was  what  was  needed  to  equip  the  troops  in  addition  to  iniat  we 
have  in  storage. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  have  an  army  of  manv  thousand  less  ? 

Oen.  CoNNOB.  It  depends  unon  the  number  of  divisions  and  the 
niunber  of  posts  that  exist.  The  niunber  of  men  in  the  army  really 
does  not  make  a  great  deal  of  difference. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Take  delivenr  wagons,  why  would  not  they  bear 
some  relation  to  the  number  of  troops  ? 

Gen.  CoNNOB.  Rather  the  number  of  posts,  it  would  depend  upon. 
That  is  a  small  item,  delivery  wagons,  72.  The  number  used  would 
be  more  dependent  upon  the  number  of  posts  occupied. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  the  amoimt  for  medical  carts  ? 

Gen.  CoNNOB.  $28,000,  and  for  diunp  wagons,  $14,160. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  do  you  pay  for  them ! 

Gen.  CoNNOB.  About  $240  apiece. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  do  you  pay  for  medical  carts  ? 

Gen.  CoNNOB.  $200. 

HABNE88  AND  HOB8E   EQUIPBfENT. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  next  item  is  harness  and  horse  equipment,  and 
I  see  that  you  are  asking  for  no  appropriation  ? 

Gen.  CoNNOB.  No,  sir;  nothing  to  speak  of,  I  think. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  that  because  of  tne  fact  that  you  have  a  great 
surplus  of  leather  equipment  on  hand  f 

Gen.  CoNKOB.  Hiere  is  plenty  of  leather  equipment.  Occasionally 
we  oeed  a  collar  or  harness  of  special  size  or  some  special  item,  but 
that  is  just  a  minor  affair,  and  there  is  no  necessity  feft  for  estimating 
for  any  amoimt  for  next  year. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Were  the  harness  and  saddles  which  came  from  tb« 
war  placed  in  your  department  t 

Gen.  Connob.  No  ;  they  are  in  the  storage  department.  When  we 
need  them  we  draw  on  the  storage  department  for  them.  TlieT  are 
kept  in  the  depots  and  issued  as  we  recjuire  them. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Did  you  have  anything  to  do  with  the  recent  sale 
of  surplus  harness  that  was  made  f 

Gen.  Connob.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Who  would  have  charee  of  that  t 

Gen.  Connob.  The  surplus  property  department,  if  it  was  serrice- 
able,  and  the  salvage  department  if  it  was  not. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  the  surplus  property  division  a  part  of  tte 
Quartermaster  General's  office  f 

Oen.  Connob.  I  do  notjcnow  anything  about  that. 

Mr.  Anthony.  It  is  under  the  sales  department  of  the  War 
Department? 

Gen.  BoQBBs.  It  is  a  branch  of  the  supply  service,  tha 
property  division  of  the  supply  service. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  Is  there  anybody  here  who  knows  about  the 
harness  sale  t 

Gen.  RoGEBS.  I  can  tell  you  the  general  features. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Can  you  tell  us  i^ether  the  recent  sale  of  surplus 
harness  was  recommended  by  your  department  ? 

Gen.  Rogers.  No,  sir;  it  was  not. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Was  it  the  sales  bureau  of  the  War  Department  f 

Gen.  Rogers.  The -Director  of  Sales,  who  is  under  the  Assistant 
Chief  of  Staff  in  the  Supply  Division. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Have  you  ever  seen  that  contract  ? 

Gen.  Rogers.  I  have  not  seen  the  contract;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  the  sales  of  material  of  that  kiml,  quartermas- 
ter material,  made  without  consulting  the  Quartermaster  Depart- 
ment t 

Gen.  Rogers.  In  some  cases. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  value  is  the  Govenmient  to  receive  for  these 
sets  of  harness  t 

Gen.  Rogers.  I  can  not  tell  you  without  looking  it  up. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Before  we  get  through  we  would  like  to  have  some 
officer  give  us  that  information. 

Gen.  Rogers.  I  think  the  director  of  sales'  office  could  give  you 
the  detailed  information  much  better  than  my  office  could. 

FOR   REPAIRS   AND   MAINTENANOE   OF  ANDiAL-DRAWN   VEHICLES   AND 

HARNESS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  repairs  and  maintenance  of  animal-drawn 
vehicles  and  harness  you  are  asking  $126,000.  Is  that  simply  for 
repairs  i 

Gen.  Connor.  For  repairs  and  upkeep. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  much  has  been  spent  during  the  current  year 
so  fart 

Gen.  Connor.  $54,870  during  the  first  half  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Slemp.  General;  what  department  decides  upon  the  number 
of  pack  animals,  etc.,  that  should  be  kept  for  this  piu'pose,  what 
autnority  has  charge  of  that  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  l%e  number  of  organizations  that  are  kept  is 
determined  by  the  War  Department;  the  General  StaJff  fixes  the 
number  of  pack  animals  in  use  in  the  different  organizations.  As 
regards  the  animals  kept  in  the  depots,  I  do  not  know  what  option 
there  is  in  the  Quartermaster  Corps  as  to  the  niunber  kept  in  the 
depots. 

Gen.  Rogers.  I  can  answer  that  question. 

Mr.  SLEifP.  I  am  just  following  the  question  asked  by  Mr.  Anthony 
about  th^e  being  48,000  of  these  pack  animals,  horseS;  etc.,  because 
there  mi^ht  be  more  than  necessary. 

Gen.  KooERs.  Gen.  Connor  has  no  control  over  the  number  of 
animals  whatsoever.  He  has  simply  charge  of  the  animal  trans- 
portation of  the  Army.  He  draws  the  animals  from  what  we  call 
the  remount  depots.  The  General  Staff  authorizes  us,  in  fact  directs 
us,  to  keep  a  certain  number  of  animals  and  we  have  no  option  in 
the  matter,  one  way  or  the  other. 
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WATER  TRANSPORT  DIVISION. 
ARMY  TBANBPORT8. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  Army  transports  are  in  active  use  at 
this  time?  ^ 

Gen.  Connor.  There  are  two  in  the  Antwerp  run,  one  on  the 
Panama  run,  and  one  in  reserve,  there  are  foi^r  on  the  Manila  run 
and  one  in  reserve,  there  is  one  freighter  in  the  Graves  Registration 
Service  between  New  York  and  Europe,  and  one  freighter  on  the 
Pacific  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Will  you  maintain  this  number  of  transportfi 
during  the  next  fiscal  year? 

Gen.  Connor.  That  is  approximately  the  number  that  will  be 
necessary  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  does  not  include  the  Panama  steamers  t 

Gen.  Connor.  Not  the  Panama  Railroad  Steamship  Line. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  still  operated  by  the  Panama  Railroad  Co.) 

Gen.  Connor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  If  our  division  is  brought  back  from  Europe  would 
you  still  need  these  transports  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  No;  we  would  cut  out  the  European  run. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Cut  it  out  entirely  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  Yes,  sir. 

Gen.  Rogers.  For  the  Graves  Registration  Service,  you  mean. 

Gen.  Connor.  Yes,  sir;  the  freighter  would  still  run  until  the 
bodies  are  all  brought  back. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  long  will  it  be  before  the  bodies  are  brought 
back? 

Gen.  Connor.  I  would  not  want  to  give  an  official  estimate,  be- 
cause it  is  not  in  my  department.  I  heard  from  an  officer  over  there 
and  he  said  that  the  work  would  be  finished  in  the  late  summer  of 
1921.    That  is  just  in  a  personal  letter. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  you  using  the  transports  commercially  f 

Gen.  Connor.  That  has  been  stopped  during  the  last  month. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Did  you  make  any  use  of  the  authority  g^ven  in 
the  last  appropriation  bill  to  use  the  transports  for  commercial  pur^ 
poses  where  proper  facilities  were  lacking  on  commercial  lines  t 

Gen.  Connor.  The}^  were  used  up  until  recently,  until  the  Ship- 
ping Board  said  in  their  estimation  tnere  was  no  longer  an  emergen<*j 
existing,  and  after  consultation  with  them  we  were  directed  to  stop 
the  transportation  of  civiUans  on  Army  transports.  The  total  num* 
ber  of  nasseneers  carried  were  1,373  firat  class,  304  second  class,  an! 
8,143  tnird  class.    They  were  carried  under  that  authorization. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Did  you  carry  any  freight? 

Gen.  Connor.  There  was  a  small  amount  of  freight,  but  that  never 
amounted  up  to  any  considerable  item. 

Mr.  AjiTHONY.  So  far  as  competition  with  commercial  lineis  wa^ 
concerned,  it  did  not  amount  to  anything t 

Gen.  Connor.  No;  I  think  not.  It  was  only  done  where  ^T-** 
could  give  a  certificate  that  they  could  not  get  the  transportation  *t 
that  time  by  commercial  lines. 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  your  opinion,  is  there  any  necesnty  existing  a: 
the  present  time  for  your  transporte  doing  any  commMcial  work  t 
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Gen.  Connor.  No;  I  do  not  think  so.  It  has  been  recommended 
that  they  do  not,  and  under  existing  instructions  it  was  all  stopped 
except  a  little  transportation  to  and  from  the  island  of  Guam. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  last  appropriation  bill  authorized  the  sale  of 
eight  old  transports;  have  they  been  sold? 

Gen.  Connor.  We  have  advertised  for  sale  all  those  that  were 
authorized  except  the  ThomaSy  the  SJiermaTif  Sheridan,  and  the 
Logany  I  believe.  Those  are  four  twin-screw  transports  that  we  were 
not  quite  prepared  to  release  at  the  {>resent  time.  The  others  are 
under  advertisement  for  sale,  and  I  think  the  bids  are  to  be  opened 
in  a  week  or  10  days. 

Mr.  Anthony,  i  ou  have  no  way  of  knowing,  of  course,  what  they 
will  sell  for. 

Gen.  Connor.  Well,  I  know  the  sale  is  going  to  be  tremendously 
less  than  was  anticipated. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  was  the  idea  in  delaying  so  long  selling  them 
after  authority  was  given  in  the  act  ? 
Gen.  Connor.  I  do  not  know  how  that  arose. 
Mr.  Anthony.  When  did  you  get  the  order  to  advertise  them  for 
sale? 

Gen.  Connor.  There  was  no  order  issued.  I  took  charge  of  the 
transport  service  in  the  middle  of  August  and  the  proposals  were 
started  somewhere  along  in  the  latter  part  of  Sieptemoer  or  early  in 
October,  and  then  the  data  was  gotten  together  to  ^ve  information  to 
biders,  etc.,  and  the  advertisements  were  started,  1  think,  in  Novem- 
ber. Some  of  the  ships  were  in  the  Philippines,  so  it  took  quite  a 
while  for  prospective  bidders  to  get  their  iniormation. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  are  you  going  to  replace  the  steamers  that  are 
to  be  sold  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  We  have  the  11  transports  known  as  the  type  B 
transports  that  were  built  by  the  Shipping  Board  and  turned  over  to 
the  Army  for  use. 
Mr.  Anthony.  Have  they  been  turned  over  ? 
Gen.  Connor.  There  have  been  eight  of  them  delivered  at  the 
present  time  and  the  other  three  will  be  delivered,  they  estimate, 
within  the  next  month. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  that  the  very  latest  type  of  ship  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  troops  ? 
Gen.  Connor.  It  is  the  latest  one  we  have  gotten. 
Mr.  Anthony.  I  mean,  they  were  built  for  the  purpose  ? 
Gen.  Connor.  No;  they  were  built  for  freighters,  I  think,  at  first, 
and  then  they  were  redesigned  for  war  purposes  for  the  transport  of 
troops  in  the  North  Atlantic  to  France.     They  were  built  of  wiiat  is 
known  as  fabricated  material,  so  that  when  it  was  finally  decided  to 
assign  11  of  them  4io  the  transport  service  of  the  Army  no  great 
structural  changes  could  be  made,  and  they  had  to  be  built  as  they 
were,  so  that  while  as  ships  they  are  splendid,  fast  ships,  they  are  not 
as  satisfactory  from  all  points  of  view  for  transports  as  they  might 
have  been  had  they  been  specially  designed  for  that  purpose. 

^fr.  Anthony.  You  equipped  them  for  Army  purpose  simply  be- 
cause the  Government  had  already  constructed  them  and  had  no 
other  use  for  them  ? 
Gren.  Connor.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Slemp.  Qeneral,  what  is  the  rate  of  pay  for  your  exxiploveeB 
on  these  transports  ?  Is  the  rate  somewhat  similar  to  the  La  Follette 
Seamen's  Act  f 

Gen.  Connor.  Oitr  rates  of  pay  are  parallel  with  those  fixed  by 
the  United  States  Shipping  Board  and  the  American  Shipowners 
Association.  They  are  the  bie  concerns  that  deal  with  the  labor 
unions  and  they  practically  mfuce  agreements  as  to  what  work  shtll 
ccmsist  of,  how  many  men  there  shall  be,  and  in  general  termSf  1 
imagine,  what  the  rate  of  wages  shall  be,  because  we  follow  along 
and  practically  accept  the  scalb  of  those  people. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  operate  the  transports  with  civilian  help? 

Gen.  Connor.  Altogether;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  If  I  remember  correctly^  last  year  in  the  hearings 
you  mentioned  that  it  was  possible  you  might  use  some  enlisted  men 
for  that  purpose. 

Gren.  Connor.  There  never  has  been  any  provision  made  for  oper- 
ating the  transport  service  by  enlisted  men.  From  many  points  of 
view  it  would  be  very  desirable,  but  it  has  never  been  done. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Wotdd  it  be  practicable  and  cheaper  to  use  enlisted 
men? 

Gen.  Connor.  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  cheaper.  From  many 
points  of  view  it  would  be  very  desirable  but  I  have  never  gone  into 
it  from  the  point  of  view  of  economy  as  to  what  the  amount  would 
be.  but  I  do  not  believe  there  would  be  very  much  economy  in  it. 

Mr.  Slemp.  What  rate  ot  wages  do  you  i>ay  % 

Gen.  Connor.  As  to  any  particular  positions  t 

Mr.  Slemp.  Well,  for  instance,  firemen,  engineers,  etc. 

Gen.  Connor.  The  chief  engineer  gets  from  $3,800  to  S4.2«hi. 
The  firemen  get  $1,080  a  year.  I  am  just  taking  these  figures  from  » 
list  here  and  1  do  not  know  whether  they  are  actually  typical  or  not. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  they  get  board  on  the  ship  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  Yes,  sir;  The  masters  get  approximately  from 
$4,000  to  $4,500. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  your  rate  of  pay  practically  the  same  as  on 
commercial  liners  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  Yes;  we  follow  the  local  union  rates  that  arr 
affreed  to  by  the  Ship  Owners'  Association  and  the  Shipping  Board 
wno  are  the  big  hirers  of  this  class  of  employees. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  you  put  on  the  same  number  of  men  that  a 
commercial  line  ship  would  nave,  under  the  terms  of  the  La  FoUei> 
bill  mentioned  by  Mr.  Slemip  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  practically  the  same. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  find  tnose  reqmrements  burdenaome  t 

Qen,  Connor.  I  thmk  they  reqiiire  us  to  carry  more  people  than 
in  my  judgment  at  times  womd  be  necessanT;  but  naturally,  when  ! 
find  what  they  are,  I  simply  accept  them.  I  am  not  a  aeagoinff  man 
At  times,  it  does  seem  1  have  got  more  firemen  or  more  eniployee^ 
of  one  kind  or  another  than  are  necessary,  but  I  would  heataie  u 
say  that  they  are  more  than  are  actually  necessary. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  am  going  to  ask  you,  generally,  about  thM(« 
appropriations  for  Army  transports,  because  we  would  not  knv'a 
much  about  the  items  if  we  were  to  go  into  them.  Are  they  baarc 
on  what  it  has  cost  you  to  operate  tne  same  transports  so  Tar  ih^ 
year? 
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Gen.  CoNNOB.  They  are  based  on  the  actual  cost  of  transports 
to  be  in  commission.    We  keep  monthly  figures  of  cost. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Will  your  activities  be  greater  or  less  the  next 
year? 

Gen.  OoNNOB.  They  are  reduced  now  to  a  peace-time  basis  prac- 
tically^ with  the  exception  of  some  freight,  but  if  the  troops  were 
withcbrawn  from  Europe  that  would  decrease  the  number  of  ships 
to  be  run. 

Mr.  Anthony.  There  is  nothing  out  of  this  amount  for  Aiiny 
transports  to  be  used  for  purchase  or  for  construction  t 

Gen.  Ck>NNOB.  No,  sir;  all  tiiat  item  was  cut  out. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  want  first  to  take  up  with  you  the  item  of  fuel, 
which  is  a  very  large  one. 

FUEL. 

Gen.  CoNNOB.  Fuel  is  a  frightful  item.    I  will  admit  that. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  asking  for  $4,876,000  for  the  next  fiscal 
jBar  and  you  were  appropriated  $5,600,000  auring  the  current  year. 
How  much  haye  you  expended  for  luel  so  far  during  this  fiscal  year  ? 

Gen.  CoNNOB.  Approximately  $10,300,000. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Up  to  January  ? 

Gen.  CoNNOB.  No ;  I  think  the  contract  is  for  the  rest  of  the  year, 
unless  I  am  mistaken. 

Mr.  Anthony.  $10,000,000  will  cover  your  fuel  requirements  for 
the  entire  year  ?. 

Gen.  Connor.  That  is  what  I  understand;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Mr.  Slemp  yesterday  wanted  to  know  whether  this 
estimate  as  to  your  fuel  requirements  had  been  based  upon  the  pre- 
vailing market  price  of  coal  or  upon  what  the  coal  will  probably  cost. 

Gen.  GoNNOB.  It  is  our  estimate  based  upon  what  we  have  been 
paying.  The  price  of  coal  in  New  York  in  1919  was  $8  a  ton  on  board, 
an^  in  1920  it  went  up  to  $12.50.  In  Manila  it  cost  in  1919  and  pre- 
ceding years  only  about  $10,  but  during  the  last  year  it  cost  $21. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  the  coal  you  get  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  what 
is  called  Pocahontas  coal  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  No,  sir;  that  is  a  very  good  steaming  coal.  I  think 
we  buy  a  poorer  grade  than  that. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Can  you  use  any  kind  of  coal  that  is  purchased 
along  the  coast  here? 

Gen.  CoNNOB.  I  think  so  because  we  have  never  had  any  difficulty 
anywhere,  and  we  use  the  low  grade  Japanese  coal  on  the  ships  and 
the  ships  can  be  used  anywhere,  and  that  they  have  all  run  to  the 
different  ports  during  the  past  year,  and  I  have  never  had  any  com- 
plaint about  the  coal. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Mr.  Slemp  spoke  of  the  fact  that  coal  is  being  sold 
as  low  as  $3  at  the  Virginia  mines  at  the  present  time. 

Gen.  Connor.  This  price  is  on  board  the  ships,  of  course,  and  is 
higher. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  price  per  ton  have  you  figured  it  will  cost  you 
(luring  the  next  fiscal  y^ar  delivered  on  board  ship  ?  >~- 
Gen.  Connor.  $12.50,  at  New  York,  $14  as  a  ^eiieral  average. 
Mr.  Anthony.  If  prices  go  down  to  $3  at  the  mmes,  do  you  uiink 
the  price  delivered  will  run  up  that  high  ? 
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Gen.  Connor.  I  have  not  followed  it  up  to  the  mine  but  have  taken 
the  price  running  through  the  year  as  we  get  it  in  New  York  Harbor 
and  the  different  places  where  we  buy  the  coal. 

Mr.  Slemp.  I  should  sav  that  the  transportation  cost  from  the 
West  Virginia  mines  would  certainly  not  be  over  $2.50  a  ton. 

Gen.  Connor.  Unfortunately,  we  get  very  little  coal  down  there. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  tons  do  you  figure  on  using  in  the  next 
fiscal  year  ? 

Gen.  Connor'  I  can  insert  that  figure.  Unfortunately^  I  have  not 
added  it  up.  I  have  it  figured  by  snips  per  dav  and  per  month  and 
have  carried  it  out  in  dollars.  I  will  insert  in  tne  record  the  amount 
of  coal  and  the  amoimt  of  fuel  oil. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  wish  you  would  put  in  the  record  how  many  tons 
you'  will  use  during  the  current  fiscal  year  and  how  many  tons  you 
figure  you  wiU  use  during  the  next  fiscal  year,  and  then  the  com- 
mittee can  form  some  idea  as  to  the  probable  price. of  coal. 

Estimated  qtmntities  of  coal  and  of  fuel  oil  that  mil  be  used  by  the  Transportation  Sen  >>< 
of  the  Quartemiaster  Corps  during  the  fiscal  years  19il  and  1922. 

Fiscal  year  1921:  304,110  tons  coal;  33,545  gallons  fuel  oil. 

Fiscal  year  1922:  203,400  tons  coal;  34,440  gallons  fuel  oil.  ^ 

Mr.  Slemp.  General,  you  are  running  these  ships  at  a  cost  for  fuel 
alone  of  $1,000,000  a  year. 

Gen.  Connor.  Per  month. 

Mr.  Slemp.  No;  for  each  ship.  When  you  spoke  of  11  vessels 
running,  there  were  two  or  three  in  reserve,  and  the  expenditure  for 
fuel  was  over  $10,000,000,  which  means  that  over  $1,000,000  is  the 
cost  of  fuel  for  one  vessel. 

Gen.  Connor.  I  can  give  you  worse  fibres  than  that.  Fuel  oil  i^ 
a  ^ood  deal  worse  than  that.  Fuel  oil  will  run  up,  for  the  new-typ«» 
ships,  to  $2,000  a  dav. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  ruel  oil  more  expensive  than  coal  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  It  is  more  than  double.  Right  in  New  York  it  t^ 
approximately  double  and  out  on  the  Asiatic  coast  it  is  triple. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is,  it  costs  you  twice  as  much  to  navigate  a 
ship  with  fuel  oil  than  with  coal  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  No;  not  quite;  because  the  efficiency  is  a  little 
hieher  and  the  ship  will  make  more  miles. 

^Mi,  Slemp.  From  your  figures  I  would  make  it  less,  becau*» 
figuring  on  360  days  a  year  and  $2,000  a  day  would  mean  $720.00()  a 
year  for  fuel  oil. 

Gen.  Connor.  Yes. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Whereas  your  coal  bill  would  be  SI  .000,000  a  vear. 

Gen.  Connor.  No;  the  figures  you  are  using  are  for  fuel,  whirf. 
means  coal  and  fuel  oil  together. 

Mr.  Slemp.  I  understand;  but  that  averages  more  than  $l,0OOJ»t»' 
a  vessel. 

Gen.  Rogers.  I  think  Gen.  Connor  has  mislead  you  as  to  the  nuii> 
ber  of  transports.     I  think  there  are  more  transports  than  1h** 
Connor  indicated.  * 

Mr.  Slemp.  He  mentioned  11,  of  which  there  were  3  in  reserve 

Gen.  Connor.  And  then  I  gave  the  freighters;  in  addition,  then 
are  4  intehaland  transports  in  the  Philippme-China  servioei  whicb 
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we  were  not  discussing  at  that  time.  There  is  a  total  of  17  vessels  in 
commission^  or  will  be  on  the  ordinary  peace  basis,  and  19  out  of 
commission. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Have  you  tried  to  get  any  recent  data  on  coal  \v]V  • 
is  to  be  f  urliished  the  vessels  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  No ;  the  purchase  of  fuel  was  consoUdated  some  time 
ago,  and  since  then  we  have  not  had  any  of  the  expenditure  of  fuel 
money. 

Mr.  Slemp.  The  Quartermaster  Department  does  not  purchase 
fuel? 

Gen.  Connor.  Ordinarily  we  purchase  the  fuel,  but  all  the  Quar- 
termaster money  for  fuel  was  consolidated,  and  now  we  get  all  our 
coal  furnished  out  of  that. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Then  the  gentleman  who  was  on  the  stand  yesterday 
in  reference  to  a  fuel  item  would  be  the  one  who  is  responsible  for 
it;  is  that  the  idea? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir;  we  wiUput  into  the  hearings  the  cost  of 
steaming  coal  used  by  the  Army  Transport  Service  at  the  mine  and 
at  New  York  Harbor,  or  at  any  other  places  you  desire. 

Mr.  Slemp.  I  wish  when  you  make  up  that  statement  with  refer- 
ence to  the  item  of  1,400,000  tons  of  bituminous  coal  you  would  indi- 
cate the  points  to  which  that  is  to  be  delivered — so  much  in  Wash- 
ington, for  instance,  so  much  in  Chicago,  or  wherever  it  is,  just 
generally. 

Estimated  cost  of  steaming  coal. 

2.  EstimAted  cost  of  steaming  coal  f .  o.  b.  mines  for  fiscal  year  1922,  $6.10  per  ton. 
Estimated  cost  delivered  in  bunkers  at  principal  seaports,  $9.20  per  ton. 

Col.  Hannay.  The  coal  we  referred  to  yesterday  was  not  this  coal. 
That  was  coal  for  heating  purposes,  etc.  This,  of  course,  is  steaming 
coal  for  transports. 

Mr.  Slemp.  This  coal  comes  from  your  general  supply  of  coal, 
does  it  not  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir;  but  it  is  paid  from  transport  money. 

Mr.  Slemp.  It  is  purchased  by  the  department  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes;  but  it  is  a  higher-priced  coal.  It  is  steaming 
coal. 

Gen.  Connor.  Let  me  explain  about  this  item  of  fuel.  It  includes 
a  CTeat  many  vessels  in  addition  to  transports.  This  fuel  item 
in(uudes  for  this  present  year  the  fuel  used  on  some  630  craft  of  all 
kinds  used  throughout  the  United  States  and  the  islands,  Panama, 
etc.,  for  Coast  Artillery,  etc.  I  was  letting  you  charge  all  of  that  to 
the  transports. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Does  it  include  all  the  Army  tugs  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  All  the  Army  tugs  and  passenger  boats,  and  all  the 
mine  planters,  and  boats  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Suppose  you  put  in  the  hearing  a  Ust  of  all  the  craft 
that  the  Quartermaster  Department  operates,  not  by  name  but  by 
classification. 

Gen.  Connor.  Yes. 
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Statement  Showing  Number  of  each  Glabs  of  Boat  now  being  Ofbbatid  bt 

THE  QUABTBRMASTBR  CoRPS. 
ARMY  TRANSPORT  SERVICE — ^UNITED  STATES — TRANSPORTS. 

ThomaSf  Sherman^  Sherdian,  Logans  Dix^  Bufordj  Santa  Leonora^  MadmvaAa^  Burn- 
Me  (cabl68hip),C€nUt^y  Cambraif  St.  Mihid^  WheaJUm,  Edgemoor^  SomrMy  Prttident 
Orant, 

Out  ofcommimon. — Argonney  Chateau  Tkierry^  Chaumonty  Kilpatricky  Mame,  Ourcq, 
Great  Northern^  Northern  Pacific. 

PHILIFPINE  ISLANDS — TRANSPORTS. 

Liecumy  MerrUty  Wigmore  (collier) y  Warren. 

RIVER  AND  HARBOR  BOAT  SERVICE — ^UNITED  STATES — TRANSPORTT  SERVICE. 

3  fenyboats.  IS  derrick  lighten. 

18  freight  and  pasaeiiger  Bteamers.  23  baiges. 

2  house-boats.  4  com  boats. 

61  steam  and  sasoline  launches.  6  coal  hoisters. 

33  lighters  and  scows.  5  steam  lighters. 

18  tugs.  2  rowing  yawls. 

12  submarine  chasers.  2  motor  yawls. 
31  water  tenders. 

PHIIJPPINB  ISLANDS — TRANSPORT  SERVICE. 

5  freight  and  passenger  steamers.  1  tug. 

20  steam  and  gasoline  launches.  1  water  tender. 

27  lighters  and  scows.  26  lorches. 

COAST  ARTILLERY  BOAT  SERVICE — ^UNITED  STATES— TRANSPORT  8ERV1CB. 

20  freight  and  paesebger  steamers.  4  barges. 

53  steam  and  gasoHiIe  launches.  16  mine  planters. 

2  cable  steamers.  26  junior  mine  planters. 

3  lighters  and  scows.  64  rowing  yawls. 

13  tugs.  98  motor  mine  yawls. 
10  submarine  chasers.  47  D.  B.  boats. 

3  water  tenders.  5  rowboats. 

4  derrick  lighters. 

PHIUPPINB  ISLANDS— TRANSPORT  SERVICE. 

9  steam  and  gasoline  launches.  2  mine  planters. 

1  submarine  chaser.  7  D.  B.  Doata. 

2  water  tenders. 

STEVEDORIKQ  ON  WHARVES. 

Mr.  Anothoky.  Another  large  item  is  for  stevedoring  wherein 
you  ask  for  $742,800  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  There  was  appro- 
priated  $205,000,  or  was  that  an  allotment  ? 

Oen.  Connor.  That  is  an  apportionment. 

The  Chairman.  How  much  nave  you  expended  so  far  this  year 
for  this  purpose  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  We  have  already  expended  this  year  for  that 
item  $460,407. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  for  loading  and  unloading ! 

Gen.  Connor.  That  is  loading  and  unloading  and  st^Tedorin:: 
work  on  wharves. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  that  is  figured  on  what  you  would  regmr  a.« 
the  normal  operation  of  your  transports  t 
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Gen.  Connor.  Approximately.  This  $406^000  is  slightly  more 
because  that  is  for  the  six  months  when  we  have  been  running  more 
transports. 

REPAIRS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  repairS;  you  are  estimating  $2,466)550  for 
next  year  and  you  were  ailoted  $1,045,750  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 
How  much  have  you  spent  so  far  in  repairs  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  This  year  we  have  spent  for  the  first  six  months 
$780,456.  Next  year  it  depends  considerably  upon  what  decision 
is  made  in  regard  to  the  kind  of  transportation  and  what  disposition 
we  make  of  die  old  transports.  If  we  sell  them  and  keep  the  new 
ones,  there  will  have  to  be  changes  to  make  them  suitable  for  the 
Pacific  and  tropical  service. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Then  it  depends  on  the  matter  of  policy  how 
much  money  you  will  need  for  repairs  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  Yes.  This  figure  is  based  on  the  usual  trip  repairs. 
We  have  counted  on  the  new  vessels  having  li^ht  trip  repairs  and  the 
four  old  ones  as  havmg  the  trip  repairs  which  they  usually  have, 
which  amount  to  about  $4,000. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  the  item  of  wharfage  for  which  you  estimate 
$167,654  fixed  by  contracts  now  made,  or  are  there  any  new  contracts 
to  be  made  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  There  is  nothing  new  contemplated.  That  is 
practically  the  standing  list  of  wharves  at  places  where  we  do  not 
own  them. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  that  is  what  it  will  cost  you  this  year? 

Gen.  Connor.  Yes. 

FOR  RIVER  AND  HARBOR  BOATS — HIRE  OF  EMPLOYEES. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  river  and  harbor  boats,  hire  of  employees, 
you  are  asking  $L512,000. 

Gen.  Connor.  The  expenditures  imder  that  item  for  the  first  six 
months 

Mr.  Anthony  (interposing).  Do  you  operate  all  the  boats  engaged 
in  river  and  harbor  work  ? 

G«i.  Connor.  These  are  the  boats  serving  the  posts  on  islands  and 
rivers. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  has  nothing  to  do  with  boats  used  by  the 
engineering  department  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  No,  nothing  at  all. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  you  operating  any  commercial  line  of  river 
steamers  at  the  present  time  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  No. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  has  been  discontinued  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  No,  that  is  under  another  branch.  That  is  under 
the  Inland  and  Coastwise  Waterways  Service. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Of  the  Quartermaster  Department  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  No,  I  am  responsible  for  it  but  directly  to  the 
Secretary  of  War. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Where  do  we  appropriate  for  that  service  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  In  the  simdry  civil  bill. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Well,  tell  us  about  this  item. 
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Gen.  Connor.  We  have  expended  $1,051,081  in  the  first  six  montb 
of  this  year.  There  was  recently  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent  and  that 
is  the  reason  you  find  the  figures  here  less  than  the  $2,000,000  that 
would  be  required  if  we  continued  at  the  rate  we  went  for  the  first 
six  months  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Slemp.  General,  that  again  brings  up  the  same  question.  You 
had  an  appropriation  last  year  and  an  auotment  and  you  have  violated 
that  allotment,  and  now  you  ask  for  another  appropriation,  and  sup- 
pose that  were  allowed  and  there  was  an  allotment  made,  and  at  the 
end  of  six  months  you  spent  the  entu'e  amount,  your  contention 
would  be,  ^' Well,  1  just  could  not  help  if 

Gen.  Connor.  The  service  has  been  cut  down,  by  direction,  to  the 
very  minimum  it  could  be  reduced;  that  is,  for  instance,  an  artillery 
post  down  the  river  will  have  one  boat  connecting  it  with  the  nearest 
city,  and  after  that  policy  is  fixed  I  have  nothing  to  do  but  run  the 
the  boat,  keeping  it  down,  as  I  say,  naturally  usmg  my  interest—;— 

Mr.  Slemp.  The  alternative  would  have  been  to  make  fewer  trips 
or  to  discontinue  the  service. 

Gen.  Connor.  Most  of  them  are  established  at  isolated  places. 
For  instance.  Fort  Washington  down  the  river  here.  The  least  you 
oan  have  is  one  boat  there  and  if  the  boat  is  in  commission  it  costs, 
baaring  fuel,  just  as  much  whether  it  makes  one  trip  a  week  or  two 
trips  a  week,  or  one  trip  a  day. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Suppose  you  said  you  did  not  have  any  money  anii 
would  have  to  discontinue  the  service  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  That  could  be  done  and  yet  the  answer  to  that  i^ 
that  Confess  also  expects  the  Army  to  be  carried  on  and  hm  author- 
ized  specifically 

Mr.  Slemp  (mterposing).  A  certain  sum  of  money. 

Gen.  Connor.  But  has  also  authorized  that  a  deficit  can  tM» 
created  in  certain  items  that  are  considered  necessary  to  carry 
on  the  life  of  the  Army,  transportation  being  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Does  it  provide  for  any  limitation  i 

Gen.  Connor.  Nothing  that  I  know  of;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  asking  for  over  $3,000,000  to  carry  on  ih«» 
operation  of  these  river  and  harbor  boats  for  the  next  year.  Of 
course,  I  know  that  this  expense  grew  verv  largely  during"  the  war. 
Have  you  any  record  to  snow  how  much  you  expended  for  the 
operation  of  nver  and  harbor  boat**  in  the  year  before  we  ent4*re«i 
tne  war  i 

Gen.  Connor.  I  am  quite  sure  I  can  write  that  into  the  roconi. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  wish  you  would  put  that  in  the  record  and  givo 
us  an  idea  as  to  how  mucl^  this  service  has  expanded.  This  appr«>pna- 
tion  was  not  anj-where  near  this  sum,  as  I  recall. 

Gen.  Connor.  Xo;  I  imagine  that  the  number  of  boaU*  b  prp!»> 
nearly  the  same,  but  the  amount  of  money  involved  was  not  as  firrrat 

Note.— The  cost  of  river  and  harbor  boats  fiscal  year  1916.  $944,097.22. 

COAST   ARTILLERY   BOATS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  next  heading  is,  '*Coast  Artillery  boala.* 
Gen.  Connor.  There  is  not  any  difference  between  the  river  aoJ 
harbor  boats  and  the  Coast  Artillery  boats  except  they  are  nMnn^ 
by  the  Coast  Artillery  and  operated  by  them,  woereas  the  river  aoo 
harbor  boats  are  manned  and  operated  by  civilians. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  asking  for  a  total  of  $3,717,000  for  the 
Coast  Artillery  boats.  How  much  is  that  service  going  to  cost  for 
the  current  year  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  It  will  cost  for  employees  alone  $260,000. 

Mr.  Anthony.  It  will  cost  or  has  cost  that  much  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  For  the  first  six  months  it  cost  that  amount. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  asking  for  $1,657,000  for  hire  of  employees 
for  one  year. 

Gen.  Connor.  Let  me  correct  that  figure  because  there  must  be  a 
mistake  because  my  balance  and  apportionment  do  not  make  that 
%ure.  I  will  write  that  figure  into  the  record,  if  I  may.  I  have 
down  here  the  figure  $260,000  for  first  six  months  fiscal  year  1921, 
but  I  think  that  must  be  a  mistake.  No;  it  is  not  a  mistake;  allot- 
ments for  first  six  months,  $259,740.74;  probable  cost  during  fiscal 
year  1921,  $520,000. 

Mr.  Anthony.  There  was  allotted  for  that  purpose  $969,000, 
which  shows  that  you  are  asking  for  the  next  fiscal  year  almost 
double  the  allotment  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 

HIRE   OF   SUBSTITUTE    BOATS. 

Take  up  the  item  of  hire  of  substitute  boats,  $65,000.  Does  that 
mean  the  regular  boats  are  incapacitated  that  you  hire  boats  to  taki- 
their  place  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  Yes;  for  instance,  take  a  case  which  just  arose  in 
San  Francisco,  where  the  boat  broke  down  and  we  hired  another  boat 
to  replace  it  until  it  could  be  repaired. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Will  you  also  put  in  the  record  figures  to  show  the 
cost  of  the  Coast  Artillery  boats  the  year  before  we  entered  the  war? 

Gen.  Connor.  Yes,  sir. 

Note.— The  cost  of  Coast  Artillery  boats  fiscal  year  1916  was  $641,824.86. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Have  you  data  in  regard  to  the  cost  and  character  of 
the  fuel? 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  fuel  is  purchased  under  the  same  contract? 

Gen.  Connor.  The  fuel  for  all  those  boats  is  purchased  under  the 
same  contract. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  an  allotment  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  It  is  the  allotment  that  we  carry  under  the  different 
items.  The  item  numbers  are  fixed,  and  everybody  knows  what 
you  are  talking  about  when  you  refer  to  such  a  number. 

RAIL   TRANSPORTATION   DIVISION. 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  your  rail  transportation  division,  you  have  an 
item  of  $675,000  for  employees.     What  class  of  employees  are  they  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  Yard&aasters,  locomotive  engineers,  firemen, 
switchmen,  and  that  class  of  employees. 

SPUR   LINES   AND   SWITCHES. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  operate  railroad  systems  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  Not  systems,  but  at  practically  all  of  those  big 
cani{>s  there  are  spurs  running  to  the  nearest  railroad,  and  the  spurs, 
as  a  rule,  are  operated  by  the  transportation  personnel. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Will  you  put  in  the  record  a  list  of  the  lines  or 
pieces  of  railroads  that  are  being  operated  by  your  department  ? 

Gen«  Connor.  They  really  are  not  lines,  as  a  rule. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  Well,  wherever  locomotives  are  employed. 
Gen.  CoNNOB.  I  will  do  so. 


Location. 


Amatol  Arsenal.  N.J 

Andrews,  Fort,  Mass.  (narrow  gauge). 

Atlanta,  Oa^  O.  S.  D 

Barrancas,  Fort,  Fla 

Benning.  Camp,  Oa 

Boston,  Mass.,  0. 8.  D 

Bragg. Camp,  N.C 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  0. 8.  D 

Brooks  Ftdd,  Tex 

Brown,  Fort,  Tex 

Do 

Carlstrom  FMd,  IHa 

Do 

Charleston.  8.C.,  A.  8.  B 

Ghleago,  m.,  O.  b.D 

Columbus,  Ohio.  O.  8.  D 

Devens,  Camp,  Mass. 


Bdgewood  Arsenal,  lid.  ^standard  cange) . 
Bdgewood_Ar8en^  ICd.  (narrow  gauge) . . 


BImigtoii  Field,  Tex 

El  Paso,  Tex.,  O.  8.  D 

Eustis,  Camp,  Va 

Falrfldd,  Ohio,  W.  W.  A.  G.  8.  D.... 
OoTemors  Island,  New  York  Harbor. 


Grant,  (3amp,  Dl 

Hancock,  Fort,  N.  J 

Harrison,  Fort  Benjamin,  Ind.  (narrow  gauge) . 
Hoiabird,  (3amp,  lid. 


Humphreys,  (3amp,  Va.  (standard  fauge) 
Humphreys,  Camp,  Va.  (narrow  gauge) . . 
JeOeraoo'viae,  lad!,  0.8.  D 


Jesup,  Camp,  Oa. 
Jaekaoa,  Camp,  B.  C. 


Jj^N.,. 


Kelly  field,  Tex 

Kn<)aE,Canm.&.  (nairowgauit) 

Leafenworth.'Fort,'  'l^uis.,  U.  B.  *D.  B . 

Lore  Field,  Tex 

liareh  Field.  Calif 

Mather  Field,  CaUf 

Mo(31eilan,  CMtp.  Ala 

Mcintosh,  Fort,  Tex 


Meade,  Camp,  Md* 

Middletown,  Pa.,  A.  0.  8.  D 

Mitctael  Field,  L.  I 

Monroe,  Fort,  Va. 

Mootgooiery.  Ala.,  A.  R.  D 

New  Cumberland,  Pa..  A.  R.  D. . . 

New  Orleans,  La»  G.  8.  D 

Norfolk,  Va.,  A.  8.  B 

Omalia.Nebr.,0. 8.D 

pfilSaphia.  Pa.,  G.  8.  D 

Pittsburgh,  Pa..  0. 8.  D 

Port  Newark,  N.  J 

RockweU  Field,  Cam 

8am  Houston,  Fort,  Tex 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Sdwnectady.  N.  Y.,  A.  R.  D 

Scott  PWd,  111 

Sheridan,  Fort,  Dl 

Sherman,  Camp,  Ohio 

am.  Fort.  Okla 

Stanley,  Camp,  Tex 

TaylQr,Camp,  Ky 

Travis,  Ounp.  Tex 

VaUfCanop  Alfred,  N.  J 

Panama  Canal  Zone: 

Amador,  Fort 


Locomo- 
tives. 


10 
1 
1 


3 

"a 


1 

3 
31 


3 
3 


2 
2 
1 
2 
17 


2 
6 


4 
2 
1 


1 
3 
6 


1 
'2 


(3ars. 


7 
108 

8 


t3 
42 
13 
*4 
S2 


34 
1A2 


20 

2 

41 


11 
21 
18 
25 
84 


70 


1 

8 


2 

"5 

"2 

37 


Trackage. 


36  miles. 
1,300  feet. 
0402  feet. 
2,300  feet. 
0.2  miles. 
2.2  miles. 
11  miles. 
20  Biles. 
4,308  feet. 
Imfle. 

8,000  feet. 

2Jfl«feet. 
U,380feet. 
13  mite. 
OmIlK. 
22; 

ts 

7,088  feel. 
3,300  feet, 
n^feet. 
6,000  feet. 
See   Brooklyn. 

N.Y. 
55,000  feet. 
l8aUas. 
5,000  feet. 
TllmOes. 
0.84  mOes. 


7; 

2,100  feet. 

7.8inilM. 

5,300  feet. 
0  miles. 
9,500  feet. 
8JB4  miles. 

4,132  feet. 
4,838  feet. 
7.5miles. 
5,000  feet 

ll?S». 

3,514  feet. 

2BUes. 

Idlest. 

15^000  ftoei. 

45nilek 

1,480  flMl. 

l,a»feet. 

angaofeet 

uJn 


(uaitew 


Criftobai 

De  Lessepps,  Fort. 

Sherman,  Fort. 


Hawaiian  Territory: 

SehoAetd  Barraeks  (narrow  ffiuge). 

""Sfga*"^ 

MiUkFort 


2  ' 

?': 

1  • 

3| 


U  ■  8,7«>fert. 


II 

tol 

28 
88 


<  Motor  eat*. 
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Mr.  Sleicp.  Have  you  tried  to  get  the  railroads  to  operate  those 
spur  lines  or  switches  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  As  a  rule,  it  is  cheaper  for  us  to  do  that  ourselves 
than  it  would  be  to  have  them  do  it. 

Mr.  Slemp.  I  do  not  understand  why  it  would  be.  They  have 
the  organization,  and  you  have  to  have  continuous  service  of  that 
character  right  along. 

Qea.  CoNNOB.  For  instance,  take  the  camp  that  I  came  from 
before  I  came  into  tihis  position.  I  was  at  Camp  Humphrey,  down 
the  river,  and  there  is  a  spur  there  that  leads  into  a  little  village  25 
or  30  miles  below  Washington.  There  is  nothine  there,  of  course, 
and  if  the  railroad  operated  the  spur  they  would  have  to  operate 
it  on  exactly  the  same  basis  that  we  do — that  is,  they  would  have 
to  keep  their  personnel  at  the  post.  There  is  a  locomotive  operat- 
ing back  and  forth  between  the  main  line  and  the  post,  and  we  can 
do  it  more  cheaply  than  they. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Camp  Meade  is  right  along  the  main  line  of  the 
railroad. 

Gen.  CoNNOB.  I  should  think  that  freight  would  be  put  in  there 
by  the  railroad  itself. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Taking  Camp  Meade  as  an  illustration,  do  you  operate 
any  spur  lines  at  that  camp  ? 

uen.  OoNNOB.  I  can  not  say  with  regard  to  that.  I  do  not  know 
whether  we  have  any  at  Camp  Meade  or  not.  That  has  been  pretty 
nearly  abandoned  during  tbe  time  I  have  been  here. 

TBANSFEB  OF  TBOOPS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  notice  that  a  large  number  of  troops  have  been 
transferred  to  Camp  Meade  from  Camp  Funston  ? 

Gen.  CoNNOB.  Yes,  sir;  the  Seventh  Division  has  been  moved 
there. 

Mr.  Anthony.  They  intend  to  use  it  as  one  of  the  posts  f 

Gen.  CoNNOB.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Did  you  say  the  Seventh  Division  had  been  moved 
there? 

Gen.  CoNNOB.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  troops  were  moved  to  Camp  Meade 
from  Camp  Fimston  ? 

Gen.  CoNNOB.  I  have  not  the  number  that  has  been  moved.  1 
do  not  know. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  do  not  know  the  cost  of  moving  them? 

Gen.  CoNNOB.  No,  sir.    I  will  have  to  look  that  up. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Will  you  put  in  the  record  a  statement  showing 
the  number  of  troops  that  were  moved  from  Camp  Funston  to  Camp 
Meade,  and  what  it  cost  to  transport  those  troops,  and  also  what 
it  cost  to  transport  the  property  ? 

Gen.  CoNNOB.  I  will  ao  so. 
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Movement  of  Seventh  Division,  December,  1920- January  ^  19tl, 

[Estimated,  but  practically  correct.] 


Camp  Funston  to  Camp  Pike. . 
Camp  PunBton  to  Camp  Meade. 


Total  cost. 


Num- 
ber. 


100 
2,652 


I 


Paasengen. 


Freight. 


S3,501.00|       17,582.00 
150,00a00  I      446,00a00 


Total. 


til,  173.  no 

590,ooaoo 


eO7,171Q0 


SPUR   LINES   OPERATED   BY   RAILROAD   COMPANIES. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Are  there  any  military  posts  at  which  the  spur  line  is 
operated  by  a  railroad  company  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  I  know  of  one  where  that  is  the  case.  At  Camp 
Benning  we  have  an  agreement  with  the  Central  of  Georgia  Railroad 
by  whicn  they  operate  that  line  at  Camp  Benning. 

Mr.  Slemp.  You  figured  in  that  case  that  it  would  be  cheaper  for 
them  to  operate  it  1 

Gen.  Connor.  Yes,  sir;  we  do  that  where  it  can  be  operated  in 
that  way  to  the  best  advantage  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Slemp,  How  about  Camp  Taylor  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  I  do  not  know  about  Camp  Taylor.  I  will  furnish 
that  in  the  information  you  have  asked  for. 

Note. — At  Camp  Taylor  can  are  spotted  by  Southern  Railroad;  traclcB  operatcHl 
as  those  of  industrial  plant. 


HIRE   OF   DOCK   LABORERS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  the  hire  of  dock  laborers  for  the  next  fiscal  year 
you  ask  $294,000.     How  much  will  you  use  for  that  purpose  this  year  f 

Gen.  Connor.  For  the  first  six  months  we  have  used  $170^485. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  was  allotted  for  that  purpose  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  $35,000.     Those  allotments  are  not  made  by  Con- 

tress,  but  they  are  apportionments  made  under  the  appropriation  of 
40000,000. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Who  could  have  apportioned  $35,000  for  the  hire  of 
dock  laborers  when,  as  a  matter  of  tact,  you  have  actually  expendt*<i 
80  far  a  sum  greatly  in  excess  of  that  amount  i 

Gen.  Connor.  I  do  not  know  how  that  was  done.  That  appor- 
tionment, or  the  ori^nal  estimate,  was  made,  as  in  all  these  cas<v 
When  we  find  that  tne  funds  are  not  sufficient,  we  present  the  ca»o 
to  the  control  service  of  the  Quartermaster  GeneraFs  Office,  and  shorn 
them  what  the  need  is.  For  instance,  we  are  runnin£[  so  many  shirfe> 
and  handling  so  much  freight  and  the  expense  of  loaning  is  so  mQcr. 
When  that  snowing  is  made  a  transfer  is  made  to  this  item  from  sonv 
other  item  where  the  mone^  is  available.  Dock  laborera  are  em- 
ployed in  the  operation  of  ships  and  boats  of  various  kinds. 

Mr.  ANTHoirr.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Army  inmsporU  t 

Gen.  OoKNOB.  There  are  three  items  for  dock  laborers. 
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STEVEDORES   ON   WHARVES. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  ask  $742,000  for  stevedores  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  They  do  only  a  certain  class  of  work.  They  load 
and  unload  transports,  and  the  dock  laborer  is  another  man. 

Mr.  Anthony.  They  are  laborers  connected  with  the  rail  transport 
division  t 

Gen.  Connor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  They  would  only  handle  material  transported  by 
the  railroad  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  No,  sir.  In  all  probability  these  would  be  set  up 
as  laborers  on  the  dock  there  to  handle  material  on  the  wharf  itself 
after  it  is  unloaded  by  the  stevedores.  They  would  move  it  to  the 
cars  and  load  it,  or  they  would  unload  the  cars  on  the  wharf  prepara;- 
tory  to  its  movement  by  the  stevedores.  , 

for  travel  allowance   op   officers   and   ENLISTED   MEN. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  travel  allowance  of  discharged  officers  and 
enlisted  men  you  estimate  $3,658,500.  Is  that  based  on  an  armv  of 
175,000  men? 

Gen.  Connor.  That  is  for  officers. 

Mr.  Anthony.  It  is  for  travel  allowance  of  dischaiged  officers  and 
enlisted  men.  When  an  officer  receives  his  dischai^e  what  do  you 
aflow  tjm  ?  . 

Gen.  Connor.  I  do  not  know. 

Gen.  Lord.  Four  cents  per  mile. 

Mr.  Anthony.  To  his  home  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  enlisted  men  get  how  much  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Five  cents  per  mile. 

Mr.  Anthony.  This  is  based  upon  the  number  of  men  who  will 
receive  their  discharge  during  1922  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  it  is.  We  were  furnished 
information  from  the  Adjutant  Generars  Office  as  to  the  number 
that  would  be  discharged,  and  it  was  approximately  180,000.  Accord- 
ing to  our  figures,  which  are  based  on  the  experience  of  other  days 
and  the  distance  that  the  men  will  travel,  that  figure  will  be  con- 
siderably more  than  doubled.  It  will  be  nearer  $7,300,000  than 
$3,700,000.  That  is  an  item  over  which  we  have  no  control  whatso- 
ever. A  man  is  dischamed,  and  the  law  provides  that  he  has  certain 
rights  and  privileges.  This  item  is  appropriated  to  transportation, 
although  in  fact  we  never  see  it. 

Mr.  Anthony.  If  we  have  an  army  of  150,000  men  during  the 
fiscal  year  1920,  it  is  obvious  that  you  will  not  discharge  180,000  men. 

Gen.  Connor.  I  imagine  we  will,  because  there  are  a  great  many 
one-year  men.  We  eet  the  estimates  of  the  discharges  from  the 
Adjutant  General,  and  base  our  estimates  upon  that. 

Mr.  Dent.  What  is  the  strength  of  the  Army  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  It  is  225,000  or  230,000  men. 

Mr.  Sleicp.  That  is  a  case  where  I  think  you  might  be  compelled 
to  create  a  deficiency. 

Gen.  Connor.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Slemp.  That  is  something  that  is  provided  for  by  Congress  and 
it  is  absolutely  essential,  but  that  would  not  apply  to  the  keeping  of 
50,000  mules  or  horses  and  creating  a  deficiency  on  that  account. 

Oen.  CoNNOB.  It  would  not  arise  iu  that  way.  A  deficiency  ariseB 
in  the  bisger  items  through  the  actual  movement  of  troops,  increased 
travel  alfcwance,  or  more  transportation  service,  etc.  It  woidd  not 
occiu'  in  the  keeping  of  animals,  or  at  least  not  in  the  number  which 
we  could  reduce. 

TRANSPORTATION   OF   TROOPS   OHANQINO   STATIONS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  the  transportation  of  troops  changing  atatioDs 
you  have  an  item  of  $2,655,964,  while  your  item  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  applicants  for  enlistment  and  recruits  is  $4,466,242.  Why 
•does  the  transportation  for  recruits  run  higher  than  for  troope  chang- 
ing stations  t 

Tren.  Connor.  The  estimate  made  for  the  transportation  of 
recruits  is  based  upon  the  cost  of  the  transportation  of  accepted 
recruits  to  their  stations.  According  to  the  present  information 
there  will  be  200,000  men  enlisting  to  bring  the  Army  up  to  the 
program  proposed.  That  is  based  on  200,000  men  being  exuisied  to 
replace  discharged  men  and  to  bring  the  Army  up  to  ^6,000  men. 
whereas  the  troops  changing  stations  would  probably  be  materiailv 
leas  than  that  number.  The  estimate  for  the  troops  changing  sta- 
tions is  based  on  the  experience  in  1916.  For  instance,  we  Know 
that  in  that  year  the  expenditure  per  man  was  so  much  with  the 
strength  of  the  Army  up  to  a  certain  number.  We  are  forced  to 
revert  to  that  year's  experience.  In  figuring  the  expense  of  chang- 
ing stations  we  must  take  the  latest  authentic  information  we  have. 

Mr.  SiiEMP.  Suppose  the  Army  were  localized  from  the  Ist  of  Jul  v. 
1921,  so  that  we  could  say  that  the  organizations  would  remam 
where  they  were  for  the  ensuing  year,  would  not  that  stop  this 
expense? 

Gen.  Connor.  Yes,  sir;  if  they  were  ordered  not  to  move  anv 
troops  that  would  certainly  cut  this  out. 

Mr.  Anthony.  They  started  out  to  localize  the  Army  a  year  ago, 
and  they  said  the^  would  only  recruit  certain  organizations  from 
States  in  the  vicinity  of  those  organizations.  I  suppose  that  would 
cut  down  this  item. 

Gen.  Connor,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Has  that  worked  out  in  any  appreciable  degree? 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  continue,  when  they  get  m  recruits,  to  jumd 
them  all  over  the  country  and  all  over  the  world,  do  they  not  f 

Gen.  Connor.  I  do  not  know  how  they  handle  that.  As  to  the 
amount  involved  in  the  transportation  of  recruits,  the  esiimateil 
liability  on  account  of  applications  for  enlistment  during  the  first  six 
months  of  this  year  are  il.970.(K)0,  and  for  troops  changing  station 
the  estimated  liabilities  are  $4,326,000. 

Mr.  Slemp.  That  is  for  six  months? 

Gen.  Connor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthont.  That  would  amount  to  $8,000,000  for  the  yeart 

Gen.  Connor.  That  is  for  the  first  six  months.  The  figures  I  fare 
you  are  based  on  the  1916  fibres  when  it  cost  $10.20  per  man  for  the 
movenient  of  troops  changing  station,  adding  to  that  figare  the  m* 
crease  in  passenger  rates. 
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Mr.  Slemp.  That  is  figured  on  the  per  capita  basis  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  Yes^  sir;  that  is  based  on  the  latest  information  we 
have  for  a  normal  time,  or  on  the  1916  figures. 

Mr.  Slemp.  It  is  not  based  on  any  well  thought-out  plan  of  the 
War  Department  as  to  the  location  of  the  various  orgamzations  for 
any  definite  length  of  time? 

Gen.  Connor.  No,  sir.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  possible  to  give 
that  sort  of  estimate. 

Mr.  Slebcp.  For  instance,  a  Cavalry  organization  might  be  fixed  at 
a  certain  place.  Could  you  visualize  a  limit  for  the  location  of  organi- 
zations for  any  definite  period  of  time,  so  far  as  these  estimates  are 
concerned,  or  can  you  say,  ''We  will  keep  these  organizations  at  these 
places  for  a  year  and  wiU  not  change  them''  ?  Coidd  you  get  at  it  in 
an  affirmative  way  by  stating  that  you  propose  to  base  the  estimates 
upon  the  predetermined  location  of  the  troops,  instead  of  upon  per 
capita  basis,  where  you  assume  that  you  will  do  in  1921  something 
similar  to  what  was  done  in  1916  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  In  making  up  the  estimates  it  would  be  impossible 
for  anybody  to  say  definitely  ''We  will  do  so-and-so.^' 

Mr.  Slemp.  Would  not  that  be  the  best  wav  of  submitting  the 
estimates  to  Congress,  so  that  no  deficits  would  occur;  and  then,  if 
necessary,  come  m  later  and  sav,  ''They  told  me  to  transfer  these 
troops,  and  I  had  no  option  in  the  matter,  and,  therefore,  there  is  a 
deficit"?  How  could  we  get  from  the  War  Department  its  policy 
as  to  the  location  of  this  Anny  ? 

Gren.  Connor.  I  do  not  know  of  anybody  that  could  give  that, 

Mr.  Slemp.  They  do  not  think  it  out  that  far  in  advance  ? 

Gen.  Connor,  i  ou  have  a  constantly  changing  personnel,  and 
1  doubt  if  we  could  give  that  definitely.  Of  course,  anybody  could 
make  a  guess,  but  it  would  be  no  more  than  a  guess. 

Mr.  Slemp.  For  example,  here  is  a  division  that  has  recently 
come  to  Camp  Meade ;  how  long  will  they  stay  there  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  I  imagine  that  is  a  permanent  move. 

Mr,  Slemp.  Will  they  stay  there,  or  will  they  be  sent  somewhere 
else? 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  Military  Affairs  Committee  started  them  on  the 
way  back  yesterday. 

DISHONORABLY   DISCHARGED   SOLDIERS    AND    INSANE    PERSONS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  notice  a  whole  lot  of  items,  about  20  in  number, 
relating  to  transportation,  and  it  is  obviously  impossible  for  us  to 
eo  into  aU  of  them.  Therefore  I  will  jump  down  to  the  item  for 
dishonorably  discharged  soldiers  and  insane  persons.  For  the  travel 
of  dishonorably  disdiarged  soldiers  and  insane  persons  you  are 
asking  $154,655.  Do  we  transport  dishonorably  discharged  soldiers 
to  their  homes  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  I  think  so.  We  based  this  figure  on  the  actual 
experience  in  1916.  The  average  distance  traveled  by  these  people 
is  a  little  over  1,000  miles,  and  the  estimate  is  based  on  the  size  of 
the  Army  at  the  beginning  of  next  year.  Assuming  that  there  will 
be  the  same  proportion  of  £shonorably  discharged  soldiers  and  insane 
persons,  that  would  be  the  amount. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  Do  we  furnish  transportation  to  dishonorably  dis- 
charged soldiers  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  we  furnish  discharged  prisoners  with  transpo^ 
tation  home  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  That  I  do  not  know.  In  the  case  of  dishonorably 
discharged  soldiers  the  contract  is  to  get  them  back  to  their  homes. 

Mr.  Dent.  Soldiers  discharged  upon  the  sroimd  of  fraudulent 
enlistment  are  not  included  within  those  dishonorably  discharged. 
At  any  event,  you  do  not  pay  the  transportation  home  of  anyone 
discharged  upon  the  ground  oi  fraudulent  enlistment  ? 

C  en.  Lord.  No,  sir.    I  think  discharged  prisoners  get  it. 

FOR  transportation  OF  SUPPLIES  FOR  WAR  DEPARTMENT  BRANCHES. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  see  that  vou  have  an  item  here  covering  the  trans- 
pot*tation  of  supplies  for  all  of  the  other  branches  of  the  Army,  in- 
cluding Ordnance,  Signal  Corps,  Aviation,  Medical  Department,  etc. 
Did  they  not  take  care  of  the  transportation  of  their  own  stores  pre* 
viously,  or  has  that  expense  alwavs  been  carried  here  ? 

(  en.  Lord.  It  has  been  carried  for  years  here. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  see  that  you  are  asking  $2,7f.0,000  for  the  trans- 
portation of  Ordnance  stores  alone. 

Cen.  Connor.  We  get  the  figures  as  to  the  amount  of  stores  to  be 
moved  from  the  chiefs  of  the  services. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Right  here  on  this  proposition,  why  could  we  not 
put  in  a  provision  here  requiring  them  to  ask  the  Quartermaster 
General  if  there  are  any  funds  on  hand  and  available  with  which 
men  can  be  transferred  or  supplies  transferred  ?  The  Quartermaster 
might  say,  *'No;  I  have  used  it  all  up."  Why  ought  not  that  to  be 
done  ? 

(  en.  Connor.  It  would  be  entirely  within  the  province  of  Congress 
to  sav  that.  We  were  asked  the  other  day  if  there  was  any  money 
for  the  movement  of  certain  supplies,  and  we  informed  them  that 
they  could  not  be  moved  without  making  an  increase  in  the  deficit 

Mr.  Slemp.  Have  they  moved  them  1 

(  en.  Connor.  We  have  not  yet  been  given  an  order  to  move  them. 


Saturday,  January  8»  1921. 

MOTOR  transport  DHTISION. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Gen.  Connor,  all  of  the  motor  activities  of  the 
Army  come  under  the  head  of  Army  transportation,  do  they  t 

storage,    maintenance,    SmPLUS    SALVAGE,    AND    SALE    OF    UOttM 

VEHICLES. 

Gen.  Connor.  Except  the  operations  of  certain  ordnance  vahiriM 
which  are  special  vehicles  to  be  operated  by  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment.   The  great  majority  of  them  do;  yes. 
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NUMBEB   OF   MOTOR  VEHICLES. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Before  we  go  into  the  appropriations  for  the  motor- 
transport  section  of  the  bill  we  would  like  to  hear  something  from  you 
in  regard  to  the  number  of  motor  vehicles  that  are  now  on  hand  in  the 
Anny.  I  wish  you  would  tell  us  first  the  nimiber  that  are  actually  in 
use  and  the  nimiber  that  are  in  storage  for  reserve,  and  the  ntunber 
that  are  in  storage  that  hare  been  declared  surplus,  to  be  disposed  of. 

Gen.  Connor.  First  I  will  say  that  the  term  "motor  vehicle,*'  tech- 
nically as  it  is  used  imder  tne  relations  includes  bicycles  and 
trailers  which  are  not  automotive  vehicles;  but  for  the  purpose  of  this 
hearing  I  imderstand  you  mean  vehicles  operated  by  gasolme  or  some 
other  niel. 

Mr,  Anthony.  Of  course  we  would  like  to  have  thein  classified  so 
that  we  can  teU  the  ntunber  of  bicycles,  etc. 

Gen.  Connor.  I  can  submit  a  table  showing  all  that  information  in 
detail.  For  the  general  information  of  the  committee,  however,  I 
would  say  that  we  have  a  total  of  68,000  motor  vehicles,  excluding 
bicycles,  of  which  approximately  50,300  are  serviceable  and  about 
17,700  are  classed  as  imserviceable.  The  unserviceable  vehicles  vary 
from  one  that  is  wrecked  to  a  vehicle  that  is  simply  out  of  conunission 
temporarily,  and  therefore  the  17,700  vehicles  would  in  general  terms 
be  in  about  half  serviceable  as  an  average. 

Number  and  dassification  of  motor  vehicles  on  hand,  in  use,  and  to  be  disposed  of. 


Type. 


Trucks. 

TfBiI«8 

Motor  cydflB. 
AxDbulanoes.. 
Special  design 

Total... 


On  hand. 


4,489 

33,022 

16,381 

10,605 

2,445 

1,320 


In  use. 


68,082 


3,016 
18,648 
2,687 
0,454 
1,142 
883 


32,673 


To  be 

disposed 

of. 


216 
6,860 
8,401 
3,985 


In  reserve 
or  under 
repair  or 
salvage. 


19,452 


1,268 
8,624 
4,343 
06 
1,303 
437 


15,931 


Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  of  these  vehicles  are  in  €kctual  use  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  Of  these  there  are  about  32,700  in  actual  use,  and 
approximately  about  35,400  in  storage. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Of  the  35,000  in  storage,  how  many  have  been  de- 
clared surplus,  and  how  many  are  held  in  reserve  for  future  use? 

Gen.  Connor.  That  whole  matter  is  in  a  state  of  flux,  and  at  pres- 
ent our  instructions  are  to  keep  30,000  vehicles  for  the  use  oi  the 
Army,  to  release  approximately  1,500  that  have  been  held  for  voca- 
tional training  purposes,  to  be  sent  out  to  places  where  thejr  will  be 
so  used,  and  then  there  will  be  approximately  8,000  vehicles  for 
issue  to  the  National  Guard.  This  will  release  for  surplus,  in  round 
numbers,  about  28,000  vehicles,  including  8,000  bicycles. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  mean  you  will  continue  to  carry  as  a  reserve 
of  motor  vehicles  approximately  how  many? 

Gen.  Connor.  The  reserve  will  be  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood 
of  11,250. 

Mr.  Anthony.  On  that  point,  are  not  these  trucks  that  are  being 
held  in  reserve  deterioratmg  in  value  each  year? 
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Gen.  Connor.  They  are  naturally  deteriorating,  both  from  nonuse 
and  because  they  become  more  and  more  obsolete  as  advances  are 
made. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  j  ou  think  it  would  be  better  policy  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  to  dispose  of  this  large  number  of  motor  vehicles 
in  storage  and  convert  them  into  cash,  and  then  should  the  necessity 
arise  when  we  need  more  to  obtain  some  vehicles  that  are  up  to  date. 

Gen.  Connor.  Yes,  I  think  so.  A  reasonable  amount  ought  to  be 
held  for  these  replacements,  because  ther  are  good  running  vehicle^: 
but  I  think  that  the  Government  would  be  much  better  off  if  it 
should  dispose  of  the  excess,  especially  those  for  which  we  have  no 
adequate  cover  at  the  present  time.  "  We  do  not  sell  any  vehicles 
except  those 'practically  scrap;  they  are  turned  over  to  other  depart- 
ments, but  if  they  were  actively  used  I  think  it  would  be  better. 
We  receive  complaints  about  Army  vehicles  from  places  all  over  the 
country,  where  we  have  not  a  motor  vehicle  within  hundreds  of 
miles. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  spoke  about  turning  8,000  motor  vehicles  over 
to  the  National  Guard.     Is  that  order  issued ! 

Gen.  Connor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Anthony.  Have  any  been  turned  over  to  the  National  Guard  * 

Gen.  Connor.  Some  of  them  have  been  issued  to  New  York,  and 
I  think  we  are  making  arrangements  to  send  them  to  all  other  States. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Does  that  not  mean  that  when  the  8,000  are  turned 
over  to  the  National  Guard  it  is  going  to  cost  a  large  sum  of  money 
for  the  Government  to  keep  them  in  operation? 

Gen.  Connor.  No',  I  do  not  think  so,  because  they  are  not  used 
a  great  deal,  and  the  guard  has  them  as  a  part  of  their  equipment, 
and  they  do  not  have  a  great  number  of  them. 

Mr.  ^THONY.  It  will  cost  a  great  amoimt  of  monev  to  keep  them, 
and  if  the  guard  has  them  they  are  going  to  ride  in  tnem  ana  we  are 
going  to  be  called  on  to  appropriate  for  more  motor  vehicles. 

Gen.  Connor.  In  comparison  with  the  operation  of  the  vehicltK 
the  year  roimd  in  the  ^Vrmy  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  a  large  it«*m. 

NUMBER   OF   MOTOR   VEHICLES    IN    ACTIVE   OPERATION. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  motor  vehicles  has  the  ^Vrmy  itst'.f 
now  in  active  operation  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  Approximately  32,700. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  can  the  Army  possibly  use  that  large  numU'r 
of  motor  vehicles  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  They  may  not  all  be  in  active  operation.  Thf\ 
are  assigned  to  organizations.  Take,  for  instance,  a  division.  U 
has  its  whole  motor  transport  equipment  assigned  to  it  and  kc^p^ 
it  in  shape,  although  it  may  not  be  using  it  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  Army  is  now  organized  in  nine  divisioiDs } 

Gen.  Connor.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  mean  you  assign  to  each  division  compl^tr 
motor  equipment  that  would  be  sufficient  to  take  a  full  divisaon  into 
the  field  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  It  is  assigned  to  it;  whether  they  actually  hav^^  aL 
of  it  in  each  particular  instance  I  am  unable  to  say. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  For  the  most  part  it  is  your  intention  to  assemble 
such  motor  equipment  at  each  of  the  division  points  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  With  the  troops.  If  it  has  not  been  done  it  will  be 
done  in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  that  not  an  unnecessa^ry  expense,  in  your  opinion  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  Well,  that  is  a  relative  term.     No 

Mr.  Anthony  (interposing).  The  division  itself  will  possibly 
maneuver  as  a  division  once  a  year. 

Gen.  Connor.  Yes. 

Mr,  Anthony.  If  we  have  to  go  to  the  expense  of  keeping  up  motor- 
truck trains  that  go  with  a  division  all  the  year,  it  seems  to  me  it  is 
going  to  eat  up  a  lot  of  money. 

Gen.  Connor.  It  will.  The  whole  thing  is  expensive.  I  would  be 
inclined  to  think  it  would  be  better  to  have  the  equipment  with  the 
division  and  have  that  equipment  taken  care  of  by  the  personnel  which 
the  division  has.  It  wUl  have  its  own  motor  transport  organizations 
as  a  part  of  the  division,  and  if  we  keep  the  personnel  of  the  division 
with  the  division  and  the  trucks  somewhere  else,  we  would  have  an 
additional  expense  for  keeping  it  up.  So  when  we  consider  the  cost 
I  am  inclined  to  think  it  would  not  cost  any  more  and  would  probably 
bring  about  better  results  if  this  equipment  were  stored  with  the 
division. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  bettw  to  sell  this  stuff 
you  are  keeping  in  storage  ?  In  other  words,  you  have  a  lot  of  un- 
necessary vehicles  which  you  perhaps  use  once  or  twice  a  year,  and 
there  is  a  temptation  on  the  part  of  many  officers  to  use  them  or  to 
abuse  the  use  of  them.  I  would  not  blame  the  officers  or  men  as 
long  as  you  have  thousands  of  these  vehicles  lying  around  loose,  de-=~ 
teriorating.  Then  the  mere  storage  itself  will  be  an  expensive  propo- 
sition. 

Gen.  Connor.  The  Army  itself  is  an  expensive  proposition. 

Mr.  SissoN.  We  all  realize  that  fully.  That  is  the  most  surplus 
statement  that  has  been  made  during  the  hearings.  That  is  a  self- 
evident  proposition,  and  we  are  feeling  that  it  is  getting  to  be  a  sort 
of  pride  on  the  part  of  the  Army  to  make  itself  as  expensive  as  pos- 
sible, because  the  utilitarian  purposes  of  the  Army  will  be  measured 
by  the  number  of  dollars  spent  on  the  soldier.  I  am  inclined  to  be- 
lieve that  you  may  find  some  Members  of  Congress  and  a  great  many 
people  who  differ  with  you. 

Gen.  Connor.  You  do  me  an  injustice,  I  am  afraid,  because  I 
myself  am  a  miser  so  far  as  expenditures  are  concerned. 

A£r.  Anthony.  Will  vou  put  in  the  record  at  this  point  a  statement 
showing  the  number  oi  motor  vehicles  that  are  assigned  to  each  divi- 
sion of  troops,  the  number  of  motor  vehicles  that  will  be  assigned  to 
each  division,  the  number  of  motor  transport  organizations  that  wiU 
be  with  each  division,  and  the  number  of  civilian  employees  that  wiQ 
go  with  such  a  complement,  with  each  division  ? 
Gen.  Connor.  You  would  like  to  have  that  for  the  record  ? 
Mr.  Anthony.  Yes,  but  you  might  tell  us  in  a  general  way  what 
that  is. 

Gen.  Connor.  The  total  number  with  a  division  is  77  passenger 
cars,  288  motor  cycles,  and  340  trucks. 
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Number  of  motor  vehicles  (each  cUus  eeparaUly)  now  anigned  to  each  divigion  and  number 

to  he  assigned  under  new  allowance. 

[This  statement  includes  all  motor  vehicles  assigned  to  a  division  for  operation  by  the  various  anns  and 

services.] 


Type. 


Passenger 

Trucks 

Trailers 

Motorcycles.. 
Ambultfices... 
Special  design. 


Present 

Proposed 
UbtHoT 

tables  of 

organl- 

orpni- 

latlon. 

tatioiL 

84 

77 

576 

369 

65 

& 

aoB 

aos 

83 

0) 

40 

(«) 

»TOSAC8DniSI0>. 

1  Not  determined. 

irUMBU  OP  QVABmtMASTBB  G0BP8  MOTOB  TBAH8P0RT  0B0AN1Z4T10KB  MOW  AMiOlCSD  TO 

WRB  cLAaflincA.Tioir  or  nBoomnEL,  salabib^,  and  total  oosr  rb  mouth. 

OrganliatiMia: 

1  headquarters  motor  command. 

2  motor  transport  companies. 
1  motor  cycle  company. 

1  servioe  park  unit. 


Classification  of  personnel  and  monthly  salaries. 


Qnde. 


Base 


Technical  or  first  sergeant. 

Stall  sergeant 

Sergeant 

Corporal 

Piivate,  first  class 

Private 


Total. 


Additional  for  special  rating: 

First  class 

Second  class 

Third  class 

Fourth  class 

Fifth  class , 

Sixth  daas 


Total. 


1  headquar- 
ters motor 
command. 


2motQr 

transport 

oampanles. 


1  motor 

cycle 

company. 


ToteL 


Aggregate. 


Mr.  Anthony.  How  are  those  trucks  and  automobilee  operated* 
by  enlisted  men  ? 

Gen.  CoNNOB.  By  enlisted  men  who  belong  to  the  diYisions.  Eyerr- 
thing  except  motor  vehicles  belong  to  the  regiments,  by  the  motor 
transport  companies,  a  few  are  assigned  to  the  raiments  are  operated 
by  regimental  personnel  themselves.  In  every  case  they  are  operated 
by  eimsted  personnel  belonmig  to  the  division. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  the  total  number  of  the  personnel  that  it 
will  require  to  operate  this  motor  transport  that  goes  with  a  division  I 

Oen.  OoNNOB.  I  will  put  that  in  the  table  with  the  information  you 
have  just  asked  for. 
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MOTOR  YEHIGLES  TURNED  OVBB  TO  OTHER  GOTERNHENT  DEPARTMENTS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  motor  vehicles  have  been  turned  over 
to  other  departments  of  the  Government  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  Approximatelv  35,000  in  all.  The  major  portion  of 
them  were  turned  over  to  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  A^cultiu'e,  say  two-thirds  of  them  have  been  given  to  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  and  about  one-quarter  of  them  given  to  the 
Post  Office  Department,  and  the  rest  to  various  other  departments  of 
the  Government,  under  authority  of  law. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  vou  still  receiving  demands  for  motor  vehicles 
under  the  authority  which  Conj^ess  gave  you  ? 

Gen.  Connor,  i  es.  As  rapidly  as  a  surplus  is  declared  we  consult 
with  the  different  biu'eaus  and  departments  and  they  are  notified  of 
what  we  have,  and  in  the  procedure  which  has  been  set  up  we  have 
them  visit  the  place  where  the  surplus  is  kept  and  inspect  what  they 
want;  after  their  representative  takes  his  choice,  we  dispose  by  saie 
what  is  left. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Has  the  War  Department  now  the  power  to  sell 
any  motor  vehicle  declared  surplus  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  Practically  not,  it  consults  the  various  departments 
before  any  sale  is  made,  they  take  those  they  want  and  little  but  scrap 
is  left. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Under  existing  law  you  first  have  to  satisfy  the 
demand  from  some  other  department  of  the  Government  before  you 
could  sell  any  of  the  surplus  vehicles  for  cash  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  We  have  sold  almost  nothing  for  cash  except  junk. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  because  under  the  law  you  have  had  to 
turn  them  over  to  the  other  departments  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  There  is  not  any  doubt  about  that.  First  we  find 
out  what  the  reauirements  of  the  other  bureaus  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment or  of  the  Navy  Department  are.  After  we  do  that  then  we 
consult  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads,  which  has  the  first  call. 

Mr.  Anthony,  What  is  your  judgment  as  to  the  best  method  of 
disposing  of  surplus  motor  vehicles  ?  Would  you  continue  to  turn 
them  over  to  the  other  departments  of  the  Government  on  demand, 
if  it  is  aD  to  be  converted  into  cash  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  I  think  we  ought  to  turn  them  over  to  another 
department  of  the  Government  :for  the  bona  fide  use  of  the  Govern- 
ment because  we  would  get  very  little  for  them  by  auction  sale. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  not  think  it  adds  to  the  expense  of  the 
Federal  Government  with  every  automobile  you  turn  over  to  another 
department  ? 

uen.  Connor.  Well,  I  would  not  like  to  indict  any  other  depart- 
ment; but  occasionally  we  do  get  that  reaction,  but  I  have  no  measure 
of  riving  a  weighted  answer  to  that  question. 

Mr.  Anthony.  It  has  been  my  observation  that  many  of  the 
counties  of  the  different  States  which  receive  large  numbers  of  motor 
trucks  have  more  trucks  on  hand  than  they  know  what  to  do  with. 

Gen.  Connor.  I  have  heard  that,  but  I  have  no  definite  data  on 
the  subject. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Would  you  need  any  additional  legislation  if  it 
was  considered  the  wisest  policy  to  sell  this  surplus  stock  ? 
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Maj.  RiTOHiE.  This  disposition  is  directed  by  the  Kahn  Act  of 
March  15,  1920. 

Gen.  Connor.  We  have  turned  over  approximately  $100,000,OU() 
worth  of  motor  transport  vehicles  to  the  different  departments^  and 
approximately  seven  or  eight  million  dollars  worth  of  spare  parts. 
that  is,  as  original  value. 

> 

MOTOR  TRUCKS  AND  AUTOMOBILES  NOT  YET  DECLARED  SURPLUS. 

t 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  motor  trucks  and  automobiles  have  you 
on  hand  not  yet  declared  surplus  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  Approximately  68,000  vehicles,  of  which  we  have 
recommended  20,000  to  be  declared  surplus. 

■Mr.  Anthony.  Unless  Confess  takes  some  action  giving  you 
authority  to  dispose  of  those  oy  sale  they  will  probably  be  turned 
over  to  other  departments  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  They  may  not  take  them  all  now.  They  will  un- 
doubtedly take  the  best  of  them,  and  only  the  poorest  mil  remain 
for  sale. 

Mr.  Anthony.  If  the  Army  needs  more  motor  trucks,  are  those 
trucks  that  you  have  now  in  storage  in  your  reserve  good  trucks 
for  use  i 

Gen.  Connor.  Yes;  they  are  excellent  trucks.  We  would  havi* 
about  7,300  trucks,  which  is  a  reasonable  reserve. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Of  these  you  have  held  in  reserve,  are  they  tl»»" 
so-called  standard  type  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  They  are  all  the  standard  type.  The  nonstandHi^l 
macliines  have  been  practically  all  disposed  of  or  are  in  process  ^^f 
being  disposed  of. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  the  so-called  standard  type  being  manufactureti 
by  any  manufacturer  in  this  country  ? 
Gen.  CoKNOR.  Not  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  provision  would  there  be  for  spare  parts } 
Gen.  Connor.  There  are  certain  firms  that  built  them  during  ti.* 
war  and  are  still  prepared  to  supply  the  spare  parts. 

Mr.  Anthony.  If  you  were  called  upon  to  put  them  in  use  yi-u 
would  have  difficulty  in  getting  the  spare  parte,  would  you  not.  ii. 
case  of  a  future  war^ 

Gen.  Connor.  In  a  future  war  if  we  use  the  same  trucks  Xlu-r- 
would  have  to  be  a  firm  organized  for  such  manufacture. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Would  it  not  be  more  practical  if  the  Govemme:.: 
depended  on  the  types  that  are  used  commercially,  that  are  i' 
common  use  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  I  was  not  hero  when  this  design  of  this  type  '  * 
truck  came  up  and  I  do  not  know  how  it  came  about  that  ve  nav* 
this  special  truck.  Of  course,  normally,  the  answer  to  your  quf- 
tion  is  vos. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  that  standard  type  to-day  considered  to  Imp  i'- 
best  truck  ? 
Gen.  Connor.  Of  its  kind,  ves. 

Maj.  UiTcuiE.  I  think  Mr.  .uithony's  question  is  ambiguous,  $<•  fa- 
as  the  answer  is  concerned.  He  asked  whether  all  the  trucks  retai&c^: 
are  of  tiie  commercial  type. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  I  said  standard  type. 

Maj.  Ritchie.  When  we  refer  to  the  standard  type  the  ''Standard 
B"  is  the  only  one  of  special  make  which  we  are  retaining^  and 
therefore  the  other  types  are  commercially  manufactured  vehicles. 

Gen.  Connor.  I  thought  you  were  referring  to  the  standard  type  oi 
the  Army  truck,  ^Hype  B." 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  thought  that  the  greater  number  of  these  vehicles 
you  have  in  storage  were  of  a  standard  type  of  truck  that  the  War 
department  contracted  for — an  especially  designed  truck  made  for  the 
War  Department  alone. 

Gen.  Connor.  TOiat  only  applies  to  what  we  call  the  three  and  five 
ton  truck.     The  normal  3- ton  truck  is  the  type  B  truck. 
Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  of  those  have  you? 
Gen.  Connor.  Of  that  type  there  will  be  kept  7,800,  and  there 
will  be  declared  surplus  about  2,230. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Anybody  who  would  buy  one  of  those  trucks  you 
hare  referred  to  would  have  difficulty  in  getting  repairs  ? 
Gen.  Connor.  Yes,  they  would  have  difficulty. 
Mr.  Anthony.  That  leads  up  to  my  other  question,  would  it 
not  be  better  for  the  War  Department  to  utilize  the  regular  commercial 
type  of  truck  ? 

Gen,  Connor.  Not  knowing  what  their  difficulties  were,  I  would 
hasitate  to  say  that.  Normally  I  would  say  that  a  commercial 
article  that  is  used  continually  for  a  long  time  is  a  better  article  than 
a  special  one. 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  your  opinion,  is  the  Army  using  more  motor 
transportation  at  the  present  than  it  has  any  need  for? 
Gen.  Connor.  Yes,  I  think  so,  and  it  always  has. 
Mr.  Anthony.  How  could  we  curtail  that  expense  ? 
Gen.  CoNxoji.  What  has  curtailed  it  most  is  the  cutting  down  of 
the  gasoline.    That  has  reduced  the  operation  materially.     Every- 
bodv  got  used  to  motor  transport  in  the  war,  and  I  do  not  think 
good  judgment  is  used  at  all  times  in  all  places  as  to  the  proper 
vehicle  to  use  for  transportation  either  of  troops  or  of  property. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  have  been  around  Army  posts  a  good  deal  recently, 
and  I  do  no  J  think  there  is  much  joy-riding  m  Government  automobiles. 
Gen.  Connor.  I  think  that  has  been  cut  down  very  materially. 
I  said  bad  judgment. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  think  where  they  have  motor  trucks  for  use 
everywhere  they  use  them  for  tiivial  purposes. 

Gen.  Connor.  I  do,  too,  and  we  are  attacking  that  in  every  way 
possible.  We  have  written  within  the  last  few  months  to  the  com- 
manding officers  of  the  diflFerent  corps  areas  impressing  on  them  the 
fact  that  discipline  is  the  very  thing  to  stop  this  with,  and  if  they  get 
discipline  in  their  organizations  they  can  control  the  motor  transport 
people  just  as  they  oo  the  Infantry,  and  by  control  of  them  they  will 
keep  the  speed  down  and  by  having  the  best  discipline  in  the  other 
parts  of  their  organization  it  will  keep  them  from  misusing  and  over- 
using motor  transportation. 
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CONDITION   OF   VEHICLES   IN   STORAGE   AND   IN   THE   OPEN. 

Mr.  AifTHONY.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  motor-drawn  vehi<'les 
you  now  have  in  storage  ? 

*  Gen.  Connor.  We  have  enough  to  make  this  supply  I  spoke  about, 
i.  e.,  with  troops  and  in  reserve,  practically  all  new  venicles  or  vehicles 
in  first-class  condition. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  the  motor  trucks  and  automobiles  that  are  new 
and  have  not  been  used,  now  in  storage,  held  in  reserve  or  surplus, 
all  imder  proper  shelter  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  The  better  ones  are,  I  think.  The  whole  question 
of  storage  has  been  gone  into  and  we  have  had  to  balance  two  or  three 
things.  These  are,  the  value  of  the  vehicle,  the  cost  that  would  be 
involved  in  covering  them,  and  the  amount  of  fimds  we  had  on  hand. 
I  will  say  that  wherever  storage  facilities  exist,  of  any  kind,  the 
vehicles  are  imder  cover. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  there  any  automobiles  or  trucks  purchased  dur- 
ing the  war  that  are  new  and  tnat  have  never  been  used  now  standing 
exposed  to  the  elements  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  I  should  say  in  all  probability  there  are.  Take  the 
amoimt  we  have  in  storage.  There  would  be  58,000  of  the  total  I 
gave  you  imder  cover  and  about  10,000  that  are  not  under  cover. 

Mr.  Anthony.  To  be  specific,  a  subcommittee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  went  to  Camp  Holabird  last  year  and  there  we  saw 
great  piles  of  packing  boxes,  each  box  contaimng  a  truck  or  an  auto- 
mobile, piled  up  in  the  open.    Are  those  still  in  the  open  there  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  At  Camp  Holabird  we  have  approximately  3,00<r 
vehicles  in  open  storage.  All  of  those  vehicles  are  slushed  with  t 
heavy  oil  all  over  the  machinery  and  the  machine  partA.  Then  the 
hood  and  the  machine  part  is  covered  with  paulins. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Tliat  is  where  the  automobUes  have  been  assem- 
bled.    I  refer  to  the  ones  in  the  packing  boxes. 

Gen.  Connor.  I  think  those  in  the  packing  boxes  are  practically  all 
trailers  and  they  have  no  operating  parts.     I  was  over  there  six  or 
eight  weeks  ago  and  those  are  roofed  over  to  turn  the  rainpff  the  top 
Tnere  are  no  vehicles  with  machine  parts  in  that  open  storage.    Wo 
have  done  our  best  to  get  everything  under  storage. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  convinced  that  the  vehicles  still  in  the 
packing  boxes  areprotected  from  the  elements  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  To  the  best  of  our  ability,  and  if  we  had  shelter  we 
would  put  them  under  shelter.  I  would  say  that  the  value  of  the 
vehicles  not  under  cover  would  be  about  $14,000,000. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  say  there  are  3,000  vehicles  at  Camp  Holahini 
assembled  and  standing  m  the  open  there  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  not  that  an  awful  waste,  to  permit  them  to  stand 
out  in  the  open  year  after  year? 

Gen.  Connor.  We  have  been  expecting  to  get  them  declared  sur- 
plus and  get  rid  of  them. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Why  are  not  they  declared  surplus,  and  if  you  hate 
not  got  the  authority  to  sell  them,  why  is  not  authority  asked  to  sell 
themi 

Gen.  Connor.  We  have  been  recommending  that  the  onea  we  do 
not  have  use  for  be  disposed  of,  but  until  the  tables  of  orgamsatioD 
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were  fixed  and  they  came  to  a  determination  of  what  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Army  was  to  be,  and  based  on  that,  to  decide  the  number 
of  vehicles  they  would  keep  and  the  number  they  would  have  in 
reserve,  they  have  not  been  prepared  to  give  us  a  policy. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Would  it  not  have  been  good  business  policy  to 
have  sold  these  automobiles  that  are  surplus  two  years  ago  1 

Gen.  Connor.  Yes,  I  think  it  would;  but  Grovemment  agencies 
move  more  slowly  than  business  concerns  because  there  are  so  many 
different  interests  to  consult. 

Mr.  Anthony.  If  we  want  those  3,000  automobiles  standing  in  the 
open  air  at  Camp  Holabird  sold,  we  have  got  to  make  legislative  pro- 
vision for  that  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  No,  I  think  not.  I  think  the  thing  is  under  way 
now.  We  have  made  our  recommendations,  and  I  understand  the 
project  is  entirely  acceptable  to  the  General  Staff  and  that  we  are  on 
the  point  of  receiving  instructions  to  dispose  of  the  20,000  surplus. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Does  the  General  Staff  pass  upon  a  business  propo- 
sition of  that  kind  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  They  would  pass  on  the  number  of  them  to  be  re- 
tained, and  when  that  is  settled  on,  and  when  a  decision  as  to  the 
amount  of  surplus,  they  indirectly  would  approve  of  the  disposition 
of  it. 

Mr.  Anthony.  So  if  there  is  a  large  quantity  of  war  material  under 
the  control  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps  that  is  deteriorating  in  value, 
you  do  not  dare  take  steps  for  the  disposition  of  it  until  you  consult 
the  General  Staff  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  No  ;  it  would  not  be  good  business  policy,  because 
it  may  be  that  that  is  a  kind  of  property  that  would  be  desired  by 
some  other  department  and  we  keep  in  touch  with  everybody  so 
far  as  we  can.  . 

Mr.  Anthony.  Does  not  that  practically  amount  to  operating  by 
the  General  Staff,  if  you  defer  to  them  in  business  matters  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  No  ;  I  should  say  it  would  be  cooperation,  because 
otherwise  the  Quartermaster  General  in  this  case  would  have  to 
consult  all  of  the  different  agencies  about  what  they  wanted  of  the 
different  kinds  of  property.  He  would  have  to  consult  the  Chief  of 
Infantry  to  see  what  the  Infantry  wanted,  the  Chief  of  Field  Artillery 
.to  see  what  the  Field  Artillery  wanted,  and  so  on,  whereas  the 
General  Staff  centralized  at  the  head  decides  how  many  are  needed, 
how  much  shall  be  in  reserve,  and  how  much  it  is  desired  to  declare 
surplus. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Then  it  means  that  none  of  the  business  bureaus 
of  the  War  Department  can  take  action  in  a  matter  of  this  kind 
until  it  is  initiated  by  the  General  Staff  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  No  ;  they  can  initiate  the  thing,  but  they  can  not 
take  final  action  until  there  has  been  a  decision  mat  their  action  can 
go  on  independently  of  all  other  agencies,  or  it  has  been  decided  that 
their  action  can  be  correlated  with  the  other  agencies  and  go  on 
without  detriment  to  any  other. 

Mr.  AKthony.  If  one  of  the  bureaus  of  the  War  Department  takes 
action  of  this  kind,  can  that  action  be  negatived  by  the  General 
Staff? 
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Gen.  Connor.  Yee;  if,  for  instance,  they  should  start  out  to 
declare  40,000  of  these  motor  vehicles  surplus,  that  undoubtedly 
would  be  disapproved  and  we  would  be  told  to  stop  until  the  thing 
had  been  thougnt  over  and  settled  as  to  what  the  actual  siuplus  was, 
because  that  would  be  ill-advised  action. 

FOR  DISPOSITION   OF   SURPLUS   VEHICLES. 

Mr.  Slemp.  You  said  a  movement  was  on  in  the  War  Department 
to  clear  this  matter  up.    What  did  you  mean  by  that  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  I  said  that  steps  had  been  taken  and  that  the 
surplus  is  practically  agreed  upon. 

Mr.  Slemp.  What  are  the  facts  about  that  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  That  there  will  be  28,000  vehicles,  including  about 
8,000  bicycles,  which  will  leave  20,000  motor  vehicles  which  will  be 
declared  surplus,  and  we  will  dispose  of  them. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  about  the  General  Staff. 
Of  coursOi  responsibility  has  to  be  fixed.  If  I  had  my  way  I  would 
fix  the  responsibility  on  Gen.  Rogers  and  then  I  would  reel  abso- 
lutely certain  that  it  would  be  properly  handled.  Is  not  the  Secretary 
of  War  authorized  under  the  law  to  have  the  last  say  in  these  matters  t 

Gen.  Connor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Why  not  fix  the  responsibilitv  on  the  Secretary  of 
War  to  dispose  of  all  these  as  quickly  as  possiole  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  That  is  what  it  practically  amoimts  to.  When  1 
say  the  ''General  Staff,''  I  mean  the  Secretary  of  War  acting  through 
the  General  Staff. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Let  me  show  you  what  we  have  gotten  ourselves  into 
by  this  policy  of  delay,  and,  for  the  lack  of  a  better  term,  what  we 
may  call  buck  passing  in  reference  to  the  automobiles  and  trucks. 
The  market  was  such  up  to  a  year  ago  that  it  would  have  absorbed 
practically  all  of  these  motor  vehicles.  But  it  is  in  such  condition 
now  that  it  is  extremelv  doubtful  whetheryou  could  dispose  of  the 
material  at  anything  like  decent  prices.  We  may  have  gott^  our^ 
selves  into  a  condition  where  it  wotdd  really  be  more  economical  lo 
hold  on  to  this  material.  I  know  for  a  year  we  have  been  making 
an  effort  to  find  out  first  how  many  of  tnese  vehicles  we  have,  ana 
it  took  a  long  time  to  do  that. 

After  we  Found  out  how  many  we  have,  anotiier  difficulty  has 
arisen  as  to'  how  manv  we  can  dispose  of.  It  always  is  traced  back 
to  the  General  Staff.  It  is  only  at  this  hearing  that  wo  have  had  anv 
accurate  information  about  how  many  they  wanted  to  keep.  U 
seems  to  me  that  at  the  present  time  we  will  have  a  great  deal  of 
difficulty  in  disposing  of  this  material. 

€ren.  Connor.  Yes ;  undoubtedly. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Have  you  any  idea  about  what  time  this  surplus 
might  be  disposed  of  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  I  think  within  the  next  few  days  we  will  have  « 
release  on  the  surplus  that  is  declared. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  would  not  want  you  to  assume  a  responsibility  Uiat 
would  be  in  the  least  embarraflsing,  but  it  seems  to  me  you  aiv 
retaining  a  tremendous  amount  of  this  stuff,  about  40,000  vehW^lee, 
as  I  have  gathered  from  your  testimony. 

Gen.  Connor.  Yes. 
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Mr.  S18SON.  To  be  kept  by  the  Army  either  in  reserve  or  in  actual 
use? 
Gen.  Connor.  A  little  more  than  40,000. 

Mr.  S18SON.  Then  if  we  have  an  Army  of  150,000  men  we  would 
have  an  average  of  one  motor-propelled  vehide  for  eveiy  three  and 
a  half  soldiers,  either  an  automobile  or  a  truck,  and  to  a  layman 
that  looks  like  a  ^at  deal. 

Gen.  Connor.  When  you  have  these  trucks  it  is  foolish  to  sell 
them  if  you  are  going  to  have  any  use  for  them  within  10  or  15 
years.    The  price  we  would  get  for  them  would  be  very  small. 

Mr.  SissON.  I  think  there  might  be  a  doubt  as  to  whether  that 
adjective  you  used  is  a  little  strong,  when  you  spoke  of  its  being 
foolish,  n  you  are  going  to  have  such  material  tnat  you  will  keep 
for  10  or  15  years  I  do  not  know  what  interest  the  Grovemment  is 
going  to  finally  have  to  pay  on  the  money.  But  the  probability  is 
that  the  next  Congress  may  have  to  resort  to  some  drastic  methods' 
to  sell  bonds  to  pay  some  of  the  maturing  obligations.  I  do  not 
know  what  this  material  would  brin^  now,  but  if  we  could  get  a 
million  dollars  out  of  it,  it  would  relieve  the  situation  very  much, 

and  if  the  General  Staff,  or  the  Secretary  of  War 

Mr.  Slemp  (interposing).  They  are  synonymous  terms,  are  they 
not? 

Gen.  CoNNOE.  The  Secretary  of  War  could  not  deal  with  all  these 
questions  personally;  he  has  his  agents  who  examine  the  thing  and 
make  recommendations.     It  is  all  done  in  his  name. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  would  like  to  find  out  where  there  would  be  some 
responsibility. 
Gen.  Connor.  The  responsibilitv  is  pretty  well  lined  up. 
Mr.  Anthony.  It  is  pretty  well  centerea  in  the  General  Staff,  is 
it  not  ? 
Gen.  Connor.  Yes,  it  is  bound  to  be. 

Mr.  Sisson.  I  would  like  to  have  one  individual  responsible,  in- 
stead of  a  body,  indefinite  and  indefinable  in  number,  so  that  you 
do  not  Imow  whether  action  is  taken  by  a  majority  vote  of  the 
General  Staff,  or  whether  the  Secretary  of  War  does  it;  the  thing 
is  up  in  the  air. 

Gen.  Connor.  If,  on  the  other  hand.  Gen.  Rogers  had  to  do  it  he 
would  have  to  have  a  similar  machine  or  agencv  that  would  come 
in  contact  with  all  the  different  departments,  and  he  being  a  depart- 
ment chief  himself  has  not  now  the  means  of  doin^  it. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Do  you  not  beUeve  that  each  of  me  organizations 
would  naturally  keep  very  confidential,  so  that  they  would  not  be 
subject  to  any  newspaper  criticism  1 
Gen.  CoKNOR.  What  organizations  ? 

Mr.  SififlON.  The  various  organizations  that  want  this  material  t 
It  is  the  natural  thing  to  do.  Somebody  has  to  determine  the  policy 
aside  from  the  organization  itself. 
Gen.  Connor.  The  law  lets  them  decide  it. 
Mr.  Anthony.  In  the  reorganization  act,  as  I  understand  the  act^ 
we  tried  to  put  the  responsibilitv  for  the  conduct  of  the  business  01 
the  Army  upon  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War.  Our  theory  was 
that  all  business  communications  would  flow  from  the  chiefs  of 
l^ureaus  to  the  Assistant  Secretary,  and  that  all  purely  military 
Blatters  would  go  through  the  Chief  of  Staff. 
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Gen.  Connor.  I  think  all  supply  matters  go  to  the  Second  Assistant 
Secretary  of  War. 

Mr.  Anthony.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  matters,  both  business  and 
military,  go  to  the  General  Staff,  under  your  present  method  of 
conducting  the  business  of  the  Army. 

Gen.  Connor.  No,  I  think  the  A^istant  Secretary  handles  certain 
lines  of  the  work. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  those  matters  go  direct  to  him,  or  through  the 
General  Staff  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  Thi^t  is  supply.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  supply 
matters  at  all. 

Gen.  Rogers.  I  think  most  of  the  supply  matters  go  through  the 
supply  division  of  the  General  Staff. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  get  orders  as  to  the  conduct  of  your  depart- 
ment in  relation  to  matters  of  supply  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
War  or  through  the  General  Stan  i 

Gen.  Rogers.  I  think  some  come  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
War,  but  the  majority  come  through  the  supply  division  of  the 
General  Staff. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  supply  division  is  a  committee  of  the  (General 
Staff,  is  it  not  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  It  is  a  branch. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  it  is  virtually  superimposed  over  your  bureau  I 

Gen.  Connor.  It  is  a  section  of  the  General  Staff. 

Mr.  Anthony.  It  goes  directly  contrary  to  a  provision  of  the 
reorganization  act,  in  my  opinion. 

trucks,  etc.,  at  camp  HOLABIRD. 

Gen.  Rogers.  I  would  like  to  make  a  statement  in  regard  to  thos^ 
trucks  you  spoke  of  at  Camp  Holabird.  We  are  now  planning  io 
put  those  trucks  in  closed  storage  in  what  the^  call  the  Canton 
warehouse  in  Baltimore.  We  are  releasing  that  warehouse  as  a 
supply  warehouse  and  we  are  planning  to  use  it  for  motor-vehicle 
storage. 

Gren.  Connor.  I  had  figures  made  up  on  the  cost  of  covering  au 
these,  and  the  most  temporary  shelter  we  could  make  for  the  tnicb 
would  cost  approximately  S2,000,000,  and  we  did  not  have  Uie 
$2,000,000,  and  the  $2,000,000  as  against  the  value  of  the  trucks 
$14,000,000,  and  the  difference  in  actual  protection  between  the 
covered  storage  we  could  get  for  that  amount  and  the  paulin  ooTer 
did  not  make  it  a  good  money  proposition  to  build  the  storage. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Would  not  ordinarv  business  judgment  in  the  inrt 
of  such  conditions,  in  the  face  of  such  conditions  wnere  the  proptftj 
in  question  was  deteriorating  very  rapidly  in  value,  point  to  the 
necessity  of  inmiediate  disposition  of  those  trucks  i 

Gen.  Connor.  Yes:  hut  at  the  same  time  they  did  not  hare  ir.e 
reorganization  act  until  June,  and  after  that  it  took  some  time  t** 
decide  on  the  oi^ganization.  The  whole  thing  moves  vtsrv  nk^vit 
and  after  the  Army  reor;mnization  act  was  passed  in  June  tbey  h»c 
to  get  together  and  decide  what  the  organization  and  equipment  <' 
the  Army  would  be. 
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TRUCKS,  ETC.,  AT   CAMP  JESUP. 

Mr.  Anthony.  We  have  been  talking  about  the  condition  of  the 
motor  transport  at  Camp  Holabird.  You  have  other  mo  tor- transport 
centers.     There  is  one  at  Camp  Jesup. 

Gen.  Connor.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  are  the  conditions  there  ?  Are  there  a  con- 
siderable number  of  trucks  in  open  storage  there  1 

Gen.  Connor.  You  have  selected  the  next  worst  one.  Camp 
.Tesup  has  about  1,500  motor  vehicles  in  open  storage  and  about 
1,300  in  closed  storage.  Those  are  the  two  biggest  centers  where 
we  have  vehicles  not  under  cover.  At  Camp  Normoyle,  where  three 
months  ago  they  were  all  in  the  open,  we  have  by  using  local  labor 
gotten  them  all  under  cover  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Have  you  put  them  into  the  new  building  author- 
ized in  the  last  appropriation  act  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  The  hangar? 

Mr.  Anthony.  Yes. 

Gen.  Connor.  Nineteen  have  been  put  up  at  Camp  Normoyle. 

Mr.  Anthony.  When  we  were  there  we  found  that  a  contract 
existed  for  the  construction  of  an  additional  building  for  the  Motor 
Transport  Corps,  and  we  authorized  its  completion.  Has  that  been 
completed  1 

Gen.  Connor.  Yes,  sir.  That  was  for  a  power  plant,  but  either 
that  or  another  building  has  been  completed,  because  we  recently 
got  a  report  that  all  the  vehicles  at  Camp  Normoyle  were  undter 
covered  storage. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  have  another  establishment  at  Columbus, 
X.  Mex.,  on  the  border,  have  you  not  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  No;  at  El  Paso. 

Mr.  Anthony.  There  is  a  repair  shop  at  Columbus,,  is  there  not  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  If  there  is,  it  is  a  local  concern. 

G^n.  Rogers.  There  was  one  there  during-  the  Mexican  troubte. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  extensive  a  motor  transport  establishment 
have  you  at  El  Paso  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  At  El  Paso  we  have  Camp  Boyd,  and  we  have  there 
approximately  1,400  vehicles.  We  have  there  a  small  school  repair 
shop,  and  there  all  the  vehicles  are  reported  as  being  in  covered 
storage. 

MOTOR  EQUIPMENT  TRANSFERRED  TO   OTHER  GOVERNMENT  ACTIVniES. 

Mr.  SissoN.  We  passed  a  law  providing  that  where  any  of  this  war 
material  was  on  hand,  such  as  desks,  typewriters,  automobiles,  and 
other  articles  of  that  kind,  and  we  appropriated  in  the  bill  for  the 
purchase  of  automobiles  or  typewriters  or  furniture.  If  any  of  that 
IS  on  hand,  that  monejr  appropriated  should  simply  be  transferred 
to  the  credit  of  the  particular  property  which  would  be  requisitioned 
from  the  War  Department.  It  was  necessary  to  do  that  to  control 
the  number  of  automobiles  or  the  amount  of  furniture  each  depart- 
ment may  get,  and  that  also  gives  your  department  a  book  credit 
for  that  amount  of  money,     mien  the  requisition  is  made  upon  you 
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for  any  of  the  supplies  from  any  of  the  civilian  departments  of  the 
Government,  you  do  not  turn  any  of  it  over  unless  they  give  you 
that  book  credit  or  pay  you  for  it  ? 

Gen.CoNNOR.  I  do  not  believe  we  have  ever  gotten  any  credit  foi 
these  motor  vehicles  turned  over. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  was  under  the  Kahn  Act  with  reference  to  the 
disposition  of  road  machinery.  Those  were  donations  to  the  States 
and  counties  to  be  devoted  to  the  building  of  good  roads,  and  where 
under  the  good  roads  act  the  Government  was  assisting  the  States 
and  counties,  to  a  certain  extent  they  would  have  the  right  to  requisi- 
tion a  certain  amoimt  of  this  war  material  to  be  used  in  the  building 
of  good  roads.  All  the  other  departments  of  the  Government,  as 
I  recall,  had  to  pay  for  it.  I  was  wondering  whether  or  not  any 
requisitions  of  that  kind  have  been  made  and  if  that  law  has  been 
strictly  complied  with. 

Maj.  Ritchie.  That  has  been  done  in  the  case  of  the  Commissioners 
of  the  District  of  Colimibia,  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  the  Treasury  Department,  and  the  Department  of 
Labor. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Those  were  the  matters  I  had  in  mind.  How  much 
of  that  kind  of  property  have  you  disposed  of  ? 

Maj.  Ritchie.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of  the  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  we  have  only  sold  them  three  Ford  touring 
cars. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  wish  you  would  put  in  the  record  an  itemized  state- 
ment  of  the  nuinber  of  cars  you  furnished  to  each  of  these  department's. 
You  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  furniture  and  other  articles  of  that 
kind? 

Maj.  Ritchie.  No,  sir;  onljr  motor  vehicles. 

Gen.  Connor.  The  two  big  items  of  that  kind  were  24,500  vehicle^ 
for  roads  bureau 

Mr.  SissoN  (interposing) .  That  is  the  number  of  vehicles  ? 

Gen.  CoNNOE.  Yes;  and  8,000  for  the  Post  Office  Department, 
making  a  total  of  almost  33,000  vehicles  out  of  a  total  of  34  JOO  that 
they  jget  nothing  for,  so  that  our  return  on  those  motor  vehicles  i'^ 
practically  nil  because  on  the  two  big  items  the  departments  gt*t 
them  for  nothing. 

(The  statement  above  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 
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Motor  tratuport  equipment  transferred  to  other  government  activities  by  QuartermasUr 

Corps  up  to  including  Nov.  16,  1920. 
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SALE  OF  UNSERVICEABLE   VEHICLES. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  said  that  you  felt  that  you  did  not  have  au- 
thority to  make  sales  of  motor  vehicles  under  present  conditions. 
But  the  Army  has  been  selling  motor  vehicles,  has  it  not  1 

Maj.  Ritchie.  Only  unserviceable  vehicles,  and  the  total  is  about 

9,200  to  date. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is,  those  vehicles  that  have  been  passed  for 
sale  and  have  first  been  declared  unserviceable  ? 

Maj.  Ritchie.  Unserviceable,  and  rejected  by  the  departments  and 

then  sold. 

Gen.  Rogers.  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  the  recommenda- 
tions we  have  made  for  about  a  year  past  to  transfer  unserviceable 
vehicles  from  organizations,  where  we  have  not  been  able  to  repair 
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them,  and  put  serviceable  vehicles  in  their  places.  That  would  enable 
us  to  sell  unserviceable  vehicles  that  have  been  held  by  these  organi- 
zations.    That  has  been  approved  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  That  has  been  approved;  yes. 

Mr.  SiasoN.  What  would  be  classified  as  an  unserviceable  car  ? 

Gen.  Rogers.  I  think  there  is  a  certain  percentage  of  value,  35  por 
cent. 

Maj.  Ritchie.  After  a  vehicle  costs  more  than  35  per  cent  of  its 
original  cost  to  be  repaired,  we  declare  it  to  be  unserviceable. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  IS  your  standard  ? 

Maj.  Ritchie.  Yes,  sir. 

Gen.  Rogers.  Under  the  law  we  can  sell  only  unserviceable  vehi- 
cles. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Who  fixed  that  percentage  of  35  per  cent  of  the 
original  cost  as  the  standard  of  rejecting  a  vehicle  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  Some  expert  officers. 

Mr.  Cramton.  If  either  now  or  after  that  28,000  or  20,000  vehicles 
are  declared  surplus,  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
being  authorized  by  us  to  buy,  say,  new  motor  vehicles,  come  to  you 
to  buy  them,  what  is  the  procedure  1 

Gen.  Connor.  The  turning  over  would  be  either  authorized  by 
law 

Mr.  Crampon  (interposing).  We  make  an  appropriation  for  that 
purpose.  What  will  be  the  price  fixed  at  which  they  must  purchase 
those  vehicles? 

Gen.  Connor.  They  would  probably  want  a  l»*and  new  vehicle 
and  the  price  would  probably  be  the  price  at  which  we  acquired  it, 
and  the  funds  would  be  transferred  from  the  appropriation. 

Mr.  Cramton.  I  am  speaking  now  of  motor  vehicles  in  this  lol  of 
20,000  being  declared  surplus.  They  come  to  you,  being  authorized 
by  us  to  buy  new  ones  ana  reauired  to  get  them  from  you.  if  Dossible. 
How  will  tne  price  you  sell  tne  vehicles  for  compare  with  the  price 
they  would  have  to  pay  the  manufacturer  for  a  new  y^icle  I 

Gen.  Connor.  I  tnink  our  prices  are  in  all  cases  less  than  ther 
could  buy  them  for  even  to-day  with  the  reduced  prices. 

Mr.  Cramton.  The  complaint  that  these  other  branches  of  the 
Government  make — and  it  does  not  apply  only  to  motor  vehicles,  but 
to  everything  else  that  we  prefer  them  to  buy  from  the  branch  of 
the  Government  that  is  overstocked  with  them — is  that  they  have  to 
pay  as  much  or  more  than  they  would  have  to  pay  for  new  ones  from 
the  manufacturer,  and  that  they  will  not  be  in  running  order  in  many 
cases. 

Gen.  Connor.  I  can  hardly  believe  that.  We  rate  our  clo^wl 
Dodge  cars  at  $970.  and  I  know  they  can  not  buy  the  closed  Doilp* 
car  for  much  less  than  nearly  double  that  in  the  open  market. 

Mr.  Cramton.  I  would  be  glad  for  the  record  to  show  the  principal 
classes  of  vehicles  that  are  available  that  come  under  the  head  of  nv« 
vehicles  and  that  will  be  available  when  the  20.000  are  turned  over 
and  the  prices  at  which  those  would  be  sold  to  other  GovemmtT/ 
departments. 

Gen.  Connor.  I  have  a  table  that  shows  that. 

Mr.  CRA!kfTON.  We  have  authorized  a  number  of  new  vehicles  in 
the  District  bill,  and  I  would  like  to  check  them,  and  if  thej-  do  not 
buy  them  from  you  I  would  like  to  know  why. 
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(The  matter  above  referred  to  is  as  follows :) 


Passenger  cars. 

Lichttnicks... 
Medium  trucks 
Heavv  tnicks. . 
Ambulances. -. 

Trailer? 

Motor  cycles... 

Kicycles. 

Speebl  desiu'n. . 


Oct.  31, 

lft?0, 

inventory. 

Surplus 
declared. 

Vehicles 

now 

assi<:ned  to 

a  division. 

4,489 

33,922 

2,445 
15,381 
10,506 
13,668 

1,320 

216 
6,850 

Si 

445 

R3 

5*4 

309 

323 

171 

8,401 
3,985 
8,7b9 

Vehicles 
assi^cd 

under 
roork'ani- 

aation. 


77 

369 


AAcrape 

unit  cost  of 

vehicles, 

new. 


9  I 
208  ! 


$900 
2,600 
1,500 
2,600 
3.80tl 
1,725 
gnn 

100 

35 

(?) 


Dodp:e. 
Cadillac. 
I.icht  truck. 
Afcdium  truck. 
Hcavv  tnick. 


.VoTK.— No  new  vehicles  will  be  available  as  siupliis.    Price  of  vehicles  to  be  sold  to  other  departments 
would  be  determined  by  a  beard  of  officers  pBvSsinK  on  actual  amount  of  depret  iat  ion  frotn  oricinal  v  alu**. 


MAINTENANCE  OF  TRUCKS  AND  MOTOR  VEHICLES. 

Mr.  Slemp.  What  item  in  your  list  refers  to  the  maintenance  of 
trucks  and  motor  vehicles  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  I  think  it  is  under  different  items,  from  1601  to 
1609,  for  different  types  of  vehicles. 

Mr.  Slemp.  What  aoes  it  cost,  and  how  do  you  arrive  at  the  cost 
of  maintaining  a  truck  or  automobile  in  storage,  which  is  not  being 
used  at  all  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  There  is  very  little  maintenance  for  vehicles  in 
storage. 

Mr.  Slemp.  In  other  words,  you  put  one  of  these  motor  trucks 
that  has  not  been  taken  out  of  the  box  inside  of  the  building.  Has 
the  Government  any  expense  for  maintenance  in  connection  with 
that? 

Gen.  Connor.  We  have  very  few  of  that  kind.  Most  of  the  trucks 
are  set  up,  and  most  of  the  expense  is  for  slushing  the  machinery 
three  or  four  times  a  year  with  heavy  oil,  and  I  should  say  that  would 
not  run  over  $25  or  $50  a  year  for  each  vehicle. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Have  you  checked  that  up  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  I  can  figure  that  out. 

Mr.  Slemp.  It  would  not  be  very  large,  would  it? 

Gen.  Connor.  No;  it  is  a  very  small  amount. 

Mr.  Slemp.  You  would  not  want  to  go  over  it  more  than  once  a 
year,  would  you  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  Yes;  three  or  four  times  a  year. 

Mr.  Slemp.  You  would  not  wan^t  to  run  the  machinery  any? 

Gen.  Connor.  No;  we  do  not  run  the  machinery. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Youiust  oil  and  grease  it ? 

Gen.  Connor.  We  just  oil  and  grease  it. 

Mr.  Slemp.  What  is  the  total  amount  of  the  maintenance  item 
you  have  in  your  estimate  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  It  is  aU  grouped  or  set  up  under  a  total  figure  for 
maintenance  of  vehicles  or  maintenance  of  shops,  not  separated  under 
vehicles  in  storage  and  vehicles  in  operation. 
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MOTOR   TRANSPORT   SCHOOLS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  motor  transport  schools  are  there  ? 
Gen.  Connor.  We  have  five  operating  under  the  Quartermaster 
General's  office,  but  in  addition  to  that  there  are  motor  transport 
schools  at  almost  every  big  camp  and  station  in  the  Army. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Where  are  your  principal  schools  ? 

Gen.  Conner.  The  principal  ones  are  at  Camp  Holabird,  Camp 
Jesup,  Camp  Normovle,  Camp  Boyd,  and  at  San  irancisco. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  the  purpose  of  these  schools,  primarly  to 
keep  the  motor  transportation  of  the  Army  in  repair,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  furnish  instruction  ? 

Gen.  (Conner.  I  will  put  it  the  other  way.  It  is  primarily  for 
instruction,  and  by  the  system  under  which  we  operate  them,  instead 
of  teaching  a  man  to  turn  up  an  ordinary  piece  of  steel  that  is  no 
good,  we  teach  him  to  turn  up  a  nut  or  a  bolt  or  something  that  is  of 
some  use,  and  when  he  finishes  it  we  check  it  u^  with  the  dies  and  if 
it  is  all  right  we  put  it  in  stock,  and  thereby  we  reduce  our  cost  of 
operation  of  the  schools  by  what  we  produce  and  can  put  into  stock. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  enlisted  men  have  you  in  the  Motor 
Transport  Service  ? 

Gen.  Conner.  There  are  authorized  6,184,  but  we  still  have  in  the 
service  a  number  of  men  whose  enlistments  have  not  run  out,  men 
from  the  excess  number  we  had  before,  and  the  actual  number  to-dav, 
I  should  say,  is  no  more  than  about  500  in  excess  of  the  authorized 
strength.  As  soon  as  their  enlistments  expire  we  will  drop  to  a  figure 
of  about  6,200. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  have  had  more  than  is  authorized  in  the  Motor 
Transport  Service,  because  that  was  one  of  the  popular  branches  that 
came  to  you  in  the  consolidation  ? 

Gen.  Conner.  It  was  a  hang  over  from  the  war.  Take  the  situa* 
tion  a  year  ago.  We  had  14,400  enlisted  men  in  the  Motor  Transport 
Corps.  We  could  not  get  rid  of  them  until  their  enlistments  expired, 
ana  while  authorized  to  have  6,184,  they  have  not  gotten  down  to 
that  number  in  the  coui*se  of  the  reduction.  It  was  fonnerlv  a 
separate  corps. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  say  you  could  not  get  rid  of  a  man  until  he  had 
served  his  time. 

Gen.  Conner.  It  is  not  the  nolicy  to  physically  transfer  a  man 
against  his  will  to  another  brancn  of  the  service. 

Mr.  S188ON.  Could  you  not  give  him  an  honorable  discharge  from 
the  service  ? 

Gen.  Conner.  Those  are  regulated  more  or  less  by  law,  I  think 
A  man  enlists  for  a  certain  number  M  years. 

Mr.  S1S8ON.  Then  that  law  ought  to  be  changed,  if  you  have  morr 
men  than  you  need. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  if  men  make  application  for 
discharge  and  set  up  the  grounds,  that  they  are  helcl  to  the  mltoc 
rules  of  extreme  dependency,  and  so  forth,  in  a  service  such  •««  your^ 
that  does  not  need  them,  just  as  in  other  branches  of  the  aervii^ ' 

Gen.  Connor.  No:  I  should  rather  doubt  that. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Unless  a  man  can  show  that  somebody  is  going  tt 
die  if  he  does  not  get  home,  he  can  not  get  out. 

Gen.  Connor.  Papers  on  that  subject  would  not  come  to  me. 
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Mr.  Dent.  TKat  is  the  rule,  and  I  have  had  some  cases  like  that. 
There  are  only  two  grounds  on  which  they  will  discharge  a  man. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  in  your  branch  of  the  service 
in  which  you  have  more  men  than  are  authorized  by  law,  if  a  man 
wants  to  get  out  and  gives  good  reasons  as  to  the  urgency  or  the 
necessity  of  his  discharge,  so  that  he  can  go  where  his  services  are 
really  needed,  his  application  is  refused  ? 

Gen.  Rogers.  I  thmk  you  will  find  that  is  due  to  a  state  of  war. 

I  think  in  peace  times  they  are  allowed  to  purchase  their  discharge. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Suppose  you  did  not  need  the  man;  you  would  De 

relieved  of  the  expense. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  a  matter  of  regulation,  anyway,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Cramton.  You  are  above  your  authorized  strength  in  the 

Motor  Transport  Corps,  and  a  little  leniency  would  help  to  get  down 

to  that  authorized  strength. 

Gen.  Lord.  There  is  no  law  that  prevents  the  discharge  of  a  soldier 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  enhstment  in  regular  order.  He  has 
enlisted  for  a  specified  time  unless  discharged  prior  to  that  date  by 
competent  authority. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Suppose  a  soldier  wants  to  get  out — and  I  am  not 
insisting  that  when  a  man  enlists  and  makes  his  arrangements  for 
a  certain  number  of  years  that  you  deal  fairly  with  him  by  lust  arbi- 
trarily putting  him  out  of  the  service — ^but  here  is  a  man  wno  wants 
to  get  out,  and  you  have  more  than  your  authorized  strength.  In- 
stead of  holding  that  man  by  regulation,  as  su^ested  by  Mr.  Dent, 
the  regulations  could  be  changed  so  you  could  ^charge  him.  Many 
young  men  write  to  their  Congressmen  in  trying  to  get  out  of  the 
Army,  and  we  take  the  matter  up  and  find  that  there  are  only  one 
or  two  grounds  on  which  they  are  allowed  to  get  out. 

Mr.  Dent.  One  is  dependency  and  the  other  is  the  fact  that  a  man 
enlisted  before  he  is  18  years  old. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  said  you  have  6,000  men  in  the  Motor  Trans- 
port Service.  Of  that  number  how  many  are  attending  the  Motor 
Transport  schools  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  The  present  poUcy  is  to  send  them  to  the  Motor 
Transport  schools  on  their  enlistment  and  make  them  go  through  a 
course  of  instruction.  At  the  present  time  we  have  about  730  men 
at  different  schools. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  it  the  idea  to  utilize  these  men  as  they  receive 
their  training  to  take  the  place  of  the  civilian  employees  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  Not  with  the  decrease  we  have  had  in  the  Motor 
Transport  Corps.  We  have  rather  increased  the  civilian  employees 
because  our  force  in  the  Motor  Transport  Corps  was  14,000  a  year 
ago  and  now  it  is  only  6,184. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  get  the  benefit  of  the  services  of  these  men 
as  they  become  expert  mechanics,  or  do  they  leave  the  Army? 

Gen.  Connor.  Most  of  them  we  have  on  Ihree-year  enhstments 
now  and  they  go  out  into  the  organizations  and  are  a  great  asset  as 
soon  as  they  leave  the  schools. 
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HIRE   OF   CIVILIAN    EMPLOYEES, 


(See  p.  694.) 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  asking  for  $3,479»000  for  the  hire  of 
civilian  employees  in  the  Motor  Transportation  Division.  What 
class  of  men  are  these  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  Those  are  mechanics  at  the  different  shops  him] 
schools.  The  schools  are  really  great  shops  for  reconstruction  and 
repair  work.  There  are  a  great  many  of  them  who  are  drivers  (»f 
trucks  and  different  vehicles  at  places  outside  of  Armv  posts,  and  it 
is  also  for  the  overhead  that  is  necessarj^  at  the  different  school, 
shops,  and  posts  having  to  do  with  motor  transport. 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  the  first  place,  you  are  going  to  put  in  the  record 
the  itemization  of  these  different  parts  of  the  transportation  para- 
graph? 

Gen.  Connor.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  addition  to  that  will  you  classify  the  civilian 
employees  also  ? 

Gen,  Connor.  I  simply  have  the  lump  number  here. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Will  you  give  us  a  statement  in  the  record  showin:: 
how  many  are  mechanics,  how  many  are  motor  truck  drivers,  etc.  i 

Gen.  Connor.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  statement  above  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

StaUmerU  ahomng  numberj  classification,  and  salary  of  civilian  employees  for  M"ti.' 

Transport  Division. 


136  instructors 

212  dorks 

104  foreman  mechanics... 

883  auto  medianics 

65  motorcycle  mechanics 


Trans- 
portation 

Service. 

1 

Quarter- 
master 
Corps. 

1 

12,500 
1,700 
1,800 
1.560 
1,400 

1 

6340,000 

660,400 

187.200 

I,  .^77, 480  1 

w.ooo  , 

Trans-     Quafi<*- 
portation    maMf 

Service.      C<c|  • 


398  chauffeuri I      61,200      $477  •«• 

229  laborers (  900       V>    • 

Toul 3.n»  N 

I 


Gen.  Rogers.  I  would  like  to  state  to  the  committee  that  it  is  my 
desire  to  have  all  of  the  motor  transport  employees  at  depots.  whtTf 
we  now  have  only  civilian  personnel  outside  of  motor  transrM>rtatit>n. 
civilians  instead  of  having  enlisted  men.  I  think  it  woulu  be  mon 
efficient  to  have  the  civilian  personnel  at  the  depots  so  that  in  ca>*- 
of  war  there  wotild  be  no  change  and  they  would  not  have  to  tak* 
any  soldiers  away  from  depots. 

Mr,  Anthony.  On  the  side  of  economy,  which  costs  more  to  tli* 
Government  —a  civilian  truck  driver  or  an  enlisted  man  i 

Gen.  Rogers.  I  know  of  one  case  in  Philadelphia  where  it  is  slu^wr 
that  the  civilian  personnel  who  would  handle  the  trucks  there  will  U 
much  more  economical  than  enlisted  personnel  at  that  particul:.r 
point. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  suppose  at  military  posts,  where  you  have  quart*  ."^ 
for  enlisted  men,  it  would  be  cheaper  to  have  enlisted  men  i 

Gen.  Rogers.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  around  large  cities,  where  you  hare  no  a«'r«'r..- 
modations  in  barracks  for  the  enlisted  men.  it  would  bo  cheaper  t 
have  civilians  ? 
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Gen.  Rogers.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cramton.  But  if,  having  an  authorized  strength  for  the  Army 
of  175,OOOy  all  the  duties  that  might  be  possibly  performed  by  soldiers 
were  transferred  to  civilians,  so  that  the  Army  has  50,000  civilians 
doing  work  that  might  be  done  by  soldiers,  it  really  gives  you  an 
authorized  strength  of  225,000  instead  of  175,000,  does  it  not,  and 
hence  the  economy  is  not  just  a  question  of  comparison  oi  what  the 
civilian  would  cost  as  compared  with  the  soldier,  but  the  comparison 
should  be  what  a  civilian  and  a  soldier  would  cost  as  compared  with  a 
soldier,  because  you  are  maintaining  the  soldier  anyway  ? 

Gen.  Rogers.  There  are  two  sides  to  that. 

Mr.  Cramton.  I  would  like  to  hear  the  Army  side. 

Gen.  Rogers.  The  Army  side  of  it  is  this:  The  Quartermaster 
Corps,  or  the  civilian  force  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  was  originally 
established  to  perform  the  duties  ordinarily  performed  by  soldiers  on 
fatigue.  There  was  great  criticism  years  ago  that  they  used  to  make 
the  soldiers  cut  the  grass  around  a  post  and  things  of  that  kind,  and 
the  Quartermaster  Corps  was  established  to  take  the  place  of  what 
they  called  army  service  troops  in  foreign  armies,  to  do  the  work  that 
these  service  troops  do  in  other  armies.  That  is  what  we  are  sup- 
posed to  do,  so  that  the  soldier  can  be  a  real  soldier  and  perform 
military  duties  properly. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  have  a  soldier 
doing  a  little  service  other  than  drilling. 

Gen.  Rogers.  There  was  great  criticism  years  ago  because  soldiers 
when  they  enlisted  to  be  soldiers,  line  troops,  were  put  on  this  work 
that  is  now  supposed  to  be  performed  by  Quartermaster  Corps 
enlisted  men. 

Mr.  Cramton.  We  are  not  talking  about  cutting  grass  around 
^Vrmy  posts  by  men  who  enlisted  as  soldiers  or  a  man  who  enlists 
for  the  Motor  Transport  Corps.  Suppose  one  of  them  drives  a  truck; 
is  that  interferring  with  the  proper  discharge  of  his  duties  in  the 
service  ? 

Gen.  Rogers.  No;  that  is  part  of  his  duty.  At  all  these  division 
posts,  the  plan  is,  so  far  as  the  Quartermaster  Corps  is  concerned, 
to  make  use  of  all  Quartermaster  Corps  troops  which  are  assigned  to  a 
division  to  do  the  duties  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps  of  that  division 
in  camps,  so  it  saves  the  necessity  of  civilian  truck  drivers  at  the 
division  camps.  Wherever  there  are  soldiers  they  do  not  have 
civilians. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Suppose  you  had  no  appropriation  at  all  for  the 
civilian  help.  What  would  you  do  in  operating  your  motor  trans- 
ports ? 

Gen.  Rogers.  We  would  simply  use  soldiers  as  far  as  they  would  go, 
or  possibly  have  to  hire  transportation. 

Mr.  Slemp.  You  would  have  soldier  drivers  and  soldier  mechanics 
whom  you  train  just  for  that  purpose,  would  you  not  ? 

Gen.  Rogers.  You  would  not  nave  enough  to  go  around  for  all  our 
activities.  We  would  not  have  enough  soldiers  to  perform  the  duties 
at  the  camps,  the  division  posts,  and  the  depots  and  the  other  activi- 
ties of  the  Quartermaster  Corps. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  it  not  largely  the  case  that  during  the  war  jrou 
supplanted  the  activities  of  most  of  the  enlisted  men  wno  were  doing 
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the  work  that  civilians  now  do  with  civilians,  to  leave  the  soldiers 
f reb  to  fight  ? 

Gen.  Rogers.  I  hnagine  that  was  done  over  here.  I  was  in 
France  at  the  time. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  now,  is  not  the  Army  rather  loath  to  get  back 
to  work  in  an  era  of  peace  ? 

EDUCATION    AND   RECREATION    OF   ENLISTED   PERSONNEL. 

Gen.  Connor.  We  now  have  the  education  and  recreation  and 
most  of  these  men  go  to  school,  and  if  you  put  them  on  such  work 
you  would  interfere  with  their  education  and  recreation. 

Mr.  Cramton.  If  you  did  not  have  so  much  education  and  recrea- 
tion they  would  do  more  ? 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  think  that  is  all  very  true.  They  used  to  drill 
the  soldier. 

Gen.  Connor.  That  was  all  finished  at  1  o'clock. 

Mr.  Anthony.  He  could  perform  service  work  or  be  free  for  recrea- 
tion.   Now  we  are  going  to  put  him  in  school  for  the  other  half  day. 

Gen.  Connor.  I  speak  feelingly  on  that  because  you  have  to  prove 
your  case  if  you  are  not  putting  these  men  in  the  schools  in  the  after- 
noon, and  that  practicaUy  takes  the  entire  available  garrison  for  school 
work  in  the  afternoon  and  drill  in  the  morning,  so  you  are  not  justified 
in  putting  the  number  of  soldiers  on  extra  or  special  duty  that  you 
used  to  have.  Twenty  per  cent  of  the  men  in  the  post  used  to  be 
available  for  that  duty. 

Mr.  Anthony.  We  nave  found  that  the  Air  Service  depends  on 
civilian  help  before  they  can  fly.  We  find  that  practicallv  everv  one 
of  these  departments  depends  absolutely  upon  its  civilian  help  to 
enable  it  to  operate. 

Gen.  Conner.  And  the  number  is  enormous. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Ought  not  the  real  Army  be  able  to  function  with- 
out all  this  civilian  assistance?  It  ougiit  to  function  in  the  field 
without  that  help. 

Gen.  Connor.  It  has  got  to. 

Mr.  Crabitgn.  Fatigue  duty  was  held  to  interfere  with  the  per- 
formance of  military  duties  Now  it  is  held  that  the  performanrr 
of  military  duties  interfers  with  education  and  recreation.  I  sup- 
pose the  next  sten  in  the  argument  will  be  that  the  securing  of  educa- 
tion interfers  with  their  recreation.    That  is  the  logical  sequence. 

Mr.  Slbmp.  How  long  is  the  school  term  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  I  do  not  know  what  the  latest  ruling  is  on  that. 

Mr.  SissoN.  The  testimony  before  the  committee  m  reference  !•• 
recreation  has  been  that  it  was  about  two-thirds  Army  duties  an*: 
one-third  education  and  recreation. 

Mr.  Slemp.  How  long  is  the  school  term  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  When  I  was  at  a  post,  what  was  contemphited  wa.« 
that  the  military  vear  would  begin  on  the  1st  of  April  ana  run  unt.i 
the  1st  of  Novemoer.  During  those  months  it  was  planned  to  om- 
centrate  on  military  training.  Beginning  the  1st  of  November  an*! 
running  to  the  Ist  of  April,  I  thinlc  it  was,  they  would  concentrmtf 
on  the  educational  work. 

Mr.  Slemp.  So  in  the  case  of  the  1-year  enlistment  mnn  it  wooH 
be  about  50-50;  that  is,  about  50  per  cent  of  his  time  would  be  sper.*. 
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in  school  work  and  the  Government  would  utilize  his  services  for  the 
other  50  per  cent  of  the  time. 

Gen.  Connor.  Say  four  hours  in  the  morning  for  military  work 
and  three  hours  of  educational  work  in  the  afternoon.  That  would 
be  three  parts  education  and  four  parts  military  work,  or  if  the  other 
arrangement  that  I  just  mentioned,  five  and  seven. 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  that  vocational  work  of  the  Motor  Transport 
Division,  how  much  civilian  help  is  necessary  to  carry  it  on  at  the 
present  time  ? 
Gen.  Connor.  You  mean  the  instructor's  work  ? 
Mr.  Anthony.  Yes. 

Gen.  Connor.  We  have  161  instructors  for  the  five  schools. 
Mr.  Anthony.  Civilians  ? 
Gen.  Connor.  Civilians;  yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Anthony.  What  are  they,  largely  mechanics  ? 
Gen.  Connor.  They  are  experts.     We  have  the  schools  divided 
into  different  parts,  to  compare  with  the  automohile  industry.    There 
are  specialists  in  charee  of  the  chassis  work,  specialists  in  charge  of 
the  tire  work,  specialists  in  charge  of  the  upholstery  work,   and 
specialists  in  the  painting  shop,  and  in  connection  with  the  carbu- 
retors, each  man  to  his  own  joo. 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  time  will  we  not  be  able  to  supplant  the  civiHan 
employees  with  either  commissioned  officers  or  enlisted  men  of  the 
Motor  Transport  Service  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  I  am  inclined  to  doubt  that.  When  a  man  comes 
out  of  those  schools  and  becomes  a  good  man,  and  he  is  a  ^ood  man 
when  he  comes  out  of  those  schools,  he  can  get  a  good  job  in  civil 
life,  and  to  be  able  to  get  the  man  you  want  as  an  officer  is  a  very 
difficult  proposition.  In  addition  to  that,  you  have  to  remember 
that  you  can  always  make  a  choice  of  your  civilians.  You  can  get 
another  one  if  he  is  not  what  you  thought  he  was;  however,  we  are 
training  enlisted  men  now  to  replace  certain  instructors  at  an  early 
date. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Your  Motor  Transport  Corps  officers  usually 
become  expert  mechanics  1 

Gen.  Connor.  Yes;  but  there  are  not  enough  of  them  to  officer 
the  oi^anizations  of  the  Army  that  have  been  provided. 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  time  of  peace  why  coula  you  not  dismantle 
most  of  the  Motor  Transport  organizations  and  utilize  the  officers 
for  other  purposes  ? 
Gen.  Connor.  You  could,  but  you  would  not  have  an  Army. 
Mr.  Anthony.  You  can  organize  a  motor  transport  service  very 
quickly. 
Gen.  Connor.  The  Army  would  not  be  balanced. 
Mr.  Anthony.  Your  educational  work  would  cease  preliminary  to 
the  declaration  of  war,  and  you  could  put  those  men  in  command  of 
truck  organizations. 

Gen.  KooERS.  I  would  like  to  modify  Gen.  Connor^s  statement  to 
a  certain  extent.  I  think  eventually  we  will  have  at  least  part  of 
the  instructors  replaced  by  the  younger  officers  of  the  Motor  Transport 
Corps.  Some  of  the  men  are  being  educated  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  and  they  will  come  back  to  be  the  principal 
instructors.  Only  a  part  of  them  can  be  replaced.  I  would  like  to 
have  Gen.  Connor  explain  to  the  committee  possibly  a  little  bit  more 
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about  the  work  of  the  school  at  Camp  Holabird  in  instructing  line 
organizations  so  that  we  may  have  men  coming  from  the  line  for 
instruction. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Gen.  Connor  can  make  a  statement  of  that  in  the 
record. 

Training  activities  at  Camp  Holabird,  Md.,  Jan.  7,  1922, 
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Percentage  of  special  service  school  training  capacity  utilized 4j.  "<' 
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Total  training  capacity  in  Camp  Holabird !.*•• 
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The  excess  of  instrurtore  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  Camp  Holabird  ichonl* 
are  utilized  to  train  instructors  hired  in  the  vicinity,  the  iiuitructora  being  ordervd 
there  for  a  short  period  of  duty  before  going  to  other  schools.  Attention  is  inviu^J 
also  to  the  fact  that  our  instnictors  instruct  for  ei|;;ht  hours  daily,  instnictora  in  tnm* 
other  schools  instruct  for  only  about  one-half  that  time. 

Included  in  the  above  figures  are  200  enlisted  men  from  other  branches  of  the  tervv^ 

i being  trained  to  act  as  instructors  in  the  various  corps  area  schools  and  the  Medina': 
)epartment  school).  5  officers  and  5  enlisted  men  from  the  Marine  Corps,  and  7  offii fr> 
from  the  Field  Artillery.  In  addition  this  school  has  just  completed  special  tiainit^ 
for  7  enlisted  men  from  Recruiting  Service.  50  from  the  Infantry,  and  fiO  frtmi  th« 
Cavalry.  Arrangements  are  now  being  made  with  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational 
Training  to  assist  in  the  work  of  training  ex-soldiers  (at  a  gr^at  saving  to  the  iio'v 
emment). 

DKTAILEI)   INFORMATION   OP   SUBJECrS   AS  TAUGHT. 

Machinifit.<4  department  course  include^  shop  mathematics,  drawing  and  blue  pnr: 
reading,  bench  work  (chipping,  hling.  and  scraping),  machine  tool  work  ilath*-* 
shapers.  millers,  grinders,  etc.). 

Ignition  and  carburetion  department  course  includes  dra^^ing  «mnring  diatn^u-..« 
mathematics,  magtleto  systems  of  ignition,  battery  sN-stems  of  ignition,  starting  «' 
lighting  pj'stems.  fuel  and  carburet  ion  systems,  complete  overhaul  an<i  r^buil«i  • 
igniti(m  and  carburetion  systems.  diagna-olnK  of  troubles,  adjustments,  iji8tmctK>i» 

Auto  mechanics  department  cours<»  inclunes  driving  of  trucks  ( hoa\'>'  ran  and  h**  • 
carsi.  convoy  driving  and  troubles,  actual  trcuble  t?hoo»ing  on  lonvoy.  r»MMrds  d"* 
ing  and  blue  print  reading,  use  of  hand  tools  and  measuring  instruments,  comp'-' 
ass(»mbly  and  adjustment  of  motor  and  accessories  systems,  complete  asaenbly  •:> 
adjustment  of  complete  chassis  (transmission,  axles,  steering  gear,  brakev,  etc.    i«- 
of  completed  vehiclas. 
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Batter)'  repair  and  rebuilding  department  course  includes  drawing  (wiring  dia- 
srama),  elementary  chemistry,  lead  burning,  battery  repairs  and  rebuild,  charging 
and  testing,  generators,  instruments,  diagnosing  of  troubles. 

Welding  department  course  includes  elementary  chemistry',  properties  of  metals, 
preheating  of  specimens  to  be  welded,  generator  of  gases  usea,  different  types  of 
welding  apparatus,  welding  of  various  metals  by  means  of  oxyacetylene  flame,  field 
work  with  portable  welding  outfits. 

Sheet-metal  and  radiator  repair  department  course  includes  drawing,  mathematics, 
geometry,  sheet-metal  work  (mud  guard,  body,  lamps,  etc.),  radiator  repair  and 
rel)iiild,  radiator  testing,  use  of  torch  for  soldering,  brazing,  etc.,  repair  of  tanks. 

Warehousing  ^and  issue  of  spare  parts  course  includes  nomenclature  and  use  of 
vehicle  parts,  listing  of  parts,  spare  parts,  storage  and  issue,  warehousing  forms  and 
ijftVo     typewriting,  accounting. 

Tire  repair  department  course  includes  rubber  and  its  treatment,  tube  repair,  fabric- 
tire  repair,  cord-tire  repair,  vulcanizing,  retreading,  upkeep  of  tires. 

W'o(xi  working  and  wheel -building  department  course  includes  drawing  and  mathe- 
matics, care  and  upkeep  of  tools,  properties  of  different  kinds  of  woods,  carpentry  and 
woodworking,  spolce  making,  body  building,  wood-wheel  building,  wood-wheel 
repairing. 

Motor-cycle  department  course  includes  motor  accessory  work,  frame  and  running 
gear  work,  complete  overhaul,  rebuild,  and  adjustment;  diagnosing  of  trouble,  riding 
side  car  and  solo  in  convoy  and  individually. 

Blacksmithing  and  spring-making  department  course  includes  blue-print  reading, 
huijdiag  and  care  of  fire  and  fuels,  tools,  forge  work,  tempering  and  heat  treatment, 
spring  work,  use  of  instruments. 

Painting,  trimming,  and  upholstery  department  course  includes  painting  of  plane 
surfaces,  painting  of  vehicles,  upholstery  of  vehicles,  repairs  to  upholstery  and  tops, 
building  of  tope  lor  vehicles,  side  curtains,  etc. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  in  regard  to  the  voca- 
tional training.  General,  do  you  believe  that  with  the  training 
given  in  your  department  and  in  the  other  departments  of  the  Army, 
when  these  voung  men  are  released,  you  have  educated  them  back 
toward  the  farm  or  away  from  the  farm  ? 

Gen.  CoNNOK.  No;  a  mechanic  does  not  work  back  toward  the 
farm.    As  a  rule,  he  works  toward  the  city. 

Mr.  SissoN.  As  a  general,  ^eat  governmental  policy,  this  Govern- 
ment has  got  to  do  something  to  rehabilitate  the  farm.  We  are 
taking  so  many  people  off  the  farms;  there  are  400,000  less  young 
men  on  the  farms  this  year  than  there  were  the  year  before.  Over 
a  million  young  men  during  the  war  went  into  the  various  automobile 
industries  and  other  industries,  leaving  those  young  men,  of  course, 
of  less  initiative  and  less  ambition  on  the  farm.  I  would  take  a  great 
deal  of  interest  in  this  vocational  training  that  is  annually  given  to 
these  men  if  it  would  tend  to  reaUy  help  the  Government  by  having 
a  better  class  of  young  men  get  back  to  the  farm,  and  I  have  not 
found  anywhere  m  this  vocational  training  that  it  is  doing  that, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we  had  a  statement  here  that  about 
18  per  cent  of  the  young  men  applied  for  some  sort  of  horticultural 
or  agricultural  training  in  one  department  of  the  Government. 

I  am  afraid  that  the  whole  tendency  of  all  this  modern  education  is 
to  educate  people  away  from  agriculture,  which  finally  destroys 
the  real  strengtn  of  the  country.  If  you  can  give  us  a  remedy, 
showing  how  we  can  get  these  boys  to  come  back  to  the  real  work  of 
the  farm,  I  wotild  like  to  have  it. 

Gen.  Connor.  I  have  not  got  the  solution,  but  I  understand  that 
w>me  of  our  men  ho-ve  gone  back  to  their  farm  home^  and  have 
found  what  they  learned  to  be  valuable  to  themselves  and  to  the 
community. 
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Mr.  SissoN.  You  do  not  think  there  would  be  much  inducement 
in  this  Army  training  to  go  back  to  Choctaw  or  Attala,  which  is 
God^s  country  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  We  are  trying  to  have  vocational  agriculture  work 
taught  the  men.  But  at  the  last  post  where  I  was  they  did  not  take 
much  interest  in  it.  I  had  a  dozen  men  out  of  six  or  seven  hundred 
who  wanted  to  go  back  on  the  farm,  but  even  they  weie  discontented. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  do  not  think  that  there  will  ever  be  a  lack  of  clerb 
or  bookkeepers,  but  there  is  a  wonderful  lack  of  the  right  sort  of 
men  on  the  farm. 

HIRE   OF   CIVILIAN    EMPLOYEES. 
(See  p.  688.) 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  asking  for  $3,479,000  for  the  hire  of 
civilian  employees  for  the  Motor  Transport  Division  for  the  next 
fiscal  year.  Is  this  an  increased  amount  over  what  you  used  during 
the  current  year  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  Yes;  it  is  slightly  more  than  we  have  used  during 
the  year.  We  had  expended  approximately  $1,480,000  for  civilian 
employees  during  the  first  six  months,  but  due  to  the  fact  that  we 
are  putting  in  civilian  drivers  in  all  the  cities  and  depots  and  replacing 
the  enlbt^  men,  we  will  need  a  little  more  than  we  have  expendea 
during  the  first  six  months  in  the  second  six  months. 

PURCHASE  OF  GASOLINE,  LUBRICATING  OIL,  GREASE,  ETC. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  asking  for  the  purchase  of  gasoline, 
lubricating  oil,  grease,  etc.,  $6,847,91 1.79.  What  have  you  expended 
during  the  current  year  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  During  the  present  year  we  have  expended  approxi- 
mately $3,800,000. 

Mr.  Anthony.  So  far  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  So  far,  yes,  sir.  With  that  amount,  we  have  8,5*m> 
motor  vehicles  that  are  practically  all  laid  up,  and  we  have  continual 
complaints  from  the  Field  Artillery  that  they  have  not  enough 
gasoline  to  run  the  motor  vehicles  with  the  organizations.  Tno 
$3,500,000  that  we  estimate  for  gasoline  is  not  sufficient  to  let  tlu* 
-iVrmy  operate  with  the  personnel  that  we  have. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  motor  vehicles  does  the  Field  Artillery  us^i* 

Gen.  Connor.  They  have  their  motorized  regiments. 

REPAIR   OF   BICYCLES. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  notice  you  are  asking  for  $64,341.60  for  repair  •■*' 
bicycles.     Is  that  the  ordinary  bicycle  i 

Cen.  Connor.  That  is  the  ordinary  bicycle.  Our  estimate  is  th**. 
the  average  amount  for  upkeep  is  about  $25  a  year  per  bicycle. 

Mr.  Anthony.  This  would  snow  that  you  keep  auite  a  large  num- 
ber of  bicycles  in  operation.  Have  you  any  bicycle  corps  or  bio\«;« 
organizations? 

Gen.  Connor.  Xo;  but  bicycles  are  in  practicallyall  of  the  fi-  * 
ganizations. 
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REPAIR  OF  MOTOR  CYCLES. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  have  an  item  of  $884,224.98  for  repair  of 
motor  cycles.     That  seems  to  be  a  very  lar^e  amount  for  that  purpose. 
Gen.  Connor.  The  motor  cycle  is  a  vehicle  which  is  subjected  to 
a  great  deal  of  deterioration  because  it  is  a  light  vehicle. 

Mr.  Anthony.  It  breaks  up  after  a  few  weeks  of  operation,  as  a 
general  rule,  does  it  not  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  It  does.  They  insist  that  they  can  not  run  at  less 
than  30  miles  an  haur. 

Mr.  Anthony.  We  never  had  motor  cycles  to  any  extent  until  the 
war  came  on,  and  then  it  looked  like  they  were  growing  everywhere. 
Is  it  necessary  to  maintain  so  many  of  those  motor  cycles  in  time  of 
peace  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  The  nimiber  of  motor  cycles  to  be  kept  under  the 

regulations  is  5,058  for  the  Army,  and  the  upkeep  of  those  motor 

cycles  is  approximately  100  per  cent  per  annimi,  or  $320  per  machime. 

Mr.  Anthony.  A  motor  cycle  costs  a  good  many  more  times  the  cost 

of  a  horse,  does  it  not  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  I  should  say  it  probably  costs  about  the  same,  except 
that  they  have  replacements  which  cost  more  than  the  horse. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Does  it  not  look  as  if  we  could  get  along  with  a  good 
many  less  motor  cycles  ? 
Gen.  Connor.  I  have  not  gone  into  that  item  in  detail. 
Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  simply  instructed,  to  make  an  estimate  for 
5,000  motor  cycles  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  I  am  simply  instructed  to  make  an  estimate  for 

5,000  motor  cycles  and  the  actual  operation  does  not  come  under  me. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Who  decided  that,  somebodv  on  the  General  StaflF  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  They  study  the  situation  in  the  different  parts  of  the 

Army  to  find  out  what  is  needed  in  the  separate  arms. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Upon  what  did  you  base  your  calculation,  upon  your 
experience  as  to  what  it  costs  to  do  that  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  We  have  quite  accurate  information  on  the  upkeep 
of  vehicles  of  the  different  Kinds,  since  the  Army  became  equipped 
^'ith  motor  cycles.  Our  experience  is  that  the  consumption  oi  tires  is 
9  per  vehicle  during  the  year,  and  that  the  consumption  of  tubes  is 
ibout  12  per  year  per  vehicle. 
Mr.  SissoN.  Those  are  expensive. 

Gen.  Connor.  The  tires  cost  about  $13.50  and  the  tubes  about  $3. 
Mr.  Anthony.  Is  that  because  of  the  rougher  usage  of  the  miUtary 
nachine  as  compared  with  its  use  in  civil  hf  e  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  I  do  not  think  I  exaggerate  when  I  say  that  the 
[pkeep  and  deterioration  of  bicycles  or  motor  cycles  in  the  Army  is 
louble  or  more  than  double  what  it  is  in  civil  hie, 

HIRE   OF  MOTOR  TRUCKS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Your  next  item  is  for  hire  of  motor  trucks,  for 
hich  you  are  asking  $10,000.     What  is  the  purpose  of  that? 

Gen.  Connor.  That  is  a  minor  item.  Those  trucks  are  hired  in 
laces  where  there  are  no  vehicles,  and  it  is  necessary  to  employ  the 
?rvices  of  a  truck. 
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HIRE   OF   AUTOMOBILES. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Your  next  item  is  for  hire  of  automobiles,  and  you 
are  asking  the  same  amount  there  as  you  ask  for  the  hire  of  motor 
trucks — $10,000.  Does  the  same  thing  apply  as  in  the  case  of  the 
hire  of  motor  tiiicks  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  The  same  reason  applies  there  as  in  the  case  of  the 
hire  of  motor  trucks.     That  usually  happens  in  some  foreign  countn. 

REPAIR   OF   MOTOR   TRUCKS   AND   TRAILERS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Your  next  item  is  for  the  repair  of  motor  trurks 
and  trailers,  and  for  that  you  are  asking  $4,954,179.42.  How  doo 
that  compare  with  the  expenditure  for  the  present  year  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  We  have  been  husbanding  that  item  until  the  lrt>t 
three  months  because  we  did  not  know  how  we  were  going  to  stand. 
For  the  repairs  of  motor  trucks  and  trailers  we  were  given  last  year 
$2,737,000,  and  of  that  sum  $1,770,000  has  been  expended. 

Gen.  Lord.  On  January  4,  1921,  it  was  $1,835,737.28.  That  is  the 
amount  that  had  been  allotted  up  to  that  date. 

Gen.  Connor.  The  figure  I  mentioned  a  moment  ago  was  the 
amount  on  December  14,  1920. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  for  the  repair  of  motor  trucks  in  actual  use ' 

Gen.  Connor.  It  is  for  that,  ana  also  for  getting  other  ones  reatly 
to  be  used  for  replacement.  The  Quartermaster  General  adopted  tht* 
policy  about  four  months  ago  of  taking  in  the  imserviceable  vehirh*^ 
and  replacing  them  by  new  vehicles,  and  this  fund  puts  them  in  shap<» 
We  set  a  venicle  up  and  put  it  in  shape  to  run  before  it  leaves  the 
depot. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is,  you  set  up  the  brand-new  vehicle 

Gen.  Connor.  It  is  all  set  up  to  run  and  turned  over  to  see  that 
it  is  in  running  order  before  it  is  issued. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Why  could  not  that  be  done  at  the  post  i 

Gen.  CoNNCMi.  They  have  not  got  the  personnel,  ana  our  resjwn^i- 
bility  is  to  furnish  a  serviceable  vehicle.  We  run  it  before  it  »- 
issued  to  see  that  it  is  serviceable  and  is  all  right. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  not  a  new  vehicle,  such  as  is  shipped  from  th.- 
factory,  out  in  shape  to  run  at  the  factory? 

Gen.  Connor.  Tnat  is  true,  if  it  is  sent  direct  from  the  factor) 
because  they  would  have  given  it  a  run  before  it  is  shipped.     But 
we  have  had  a  large  quantity  of  these  in  storage  for  two  years. 

repairs  op  automobiles. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  the  repair  of  automobiles,  you  are  askm^* 
S1,563,6S6.16.  How  does  that  compare  with  the  expenditures  \\.> 
year,  so  far  i 

Gen.  Connor.  We  have  had  up  to  the  present  time  a  ereat  surpl^^ 
of  vehicles  over  our  needs.  When  a  vehicle  went  out  of  comminMi-" 
it  was  replace*!  by  a  new  vehicle,  but  that  condition  hasi  practiralh" 
reached  an  end  at  the  present  time,  so  far  a**  pasaengor-rarrn^'J 
vehicles  are  concerned,  and  the  vehicles  in  the  future  will  h«vr  • 
have  a  good  deal  more  repairs  than  we  have  been  able  to  give  th^^ 
in  the  past. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  What  was  the  amount  used  this  year  ? 

Gen,  Connor.  We  have  used  about  $120,000  in  the  first  six  months. 
But  there  again  we  are  husbanding  our  funds,  to  see  how  we  stand 
later  in  the  year 

^Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  asking  for  a  sum  largely  in  excess  of  that 
in  proportion. 

pWGen.  Connor.  Yes;  but  it  is  based  on  our  figures  for  the  upkeep 
of  the  vehicles  as  we  have  them  in  our  records,  whereas  our  expendi- 
tures to  date  this  year  represent  the  substituting  of  new  vehicles 
for  worn-out  vehicles. 

MAINTENANCE  AND  OPERATIONS  OF  MOTOR  TRANSPORT  SHOPS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  asking  for  $991,804  for  the  maintenance 
and  operations  of  motor  transport  shops.  How  much  has  been  ex- 
pended for  that  purpose  during  the  current  year? 

Gen.  Connor.  That  particular  fund  has  not  been  drawn  on  par- 
ticularly. All  of  those  Dig  funds  we  have  avoided  using  and  thrown 
them  into  the  last  part  of  the  fiscal  year,  until  we  comd  see  where 
we  stood  on  the  rest  of  the  appropriation. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  items  come  under  the  head  of  maintenance 
and  operations  of  motor. transport  shops? 

Gen.  Connor.  Under  that  item  we  nave  the  items  of  kerosene, 
$7,000;  charcoal,  which  is  a  small  amount,  coal,  $300,000;  wood, 
13,400;  fuel  oil,  *26,000;  shop  tools,  $100,000;  shop  supplies,  depart- 
ment supplies,  acetylene,  bar  steel,  and  so  forth,  $300,000;  machine 
tools,  for  shop  equipment,  including  new  machinery  and  replacing 
parts  on  existmg  machinery  and  hand  tools^  $420,000. 

FOB  OPERATIONS   OF  THE  MOTOR  TRANSPORT   DIVISION. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  asking  for  a  total  of  $18,805,148.25  for  the 
operations  of  the  Motor  Transport  Division  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 
That  is  the  money  that  just  keeps  the  institution  going,  is  it  not? 

Gen.  Connor.  les;  that  is  for  the  operation  of  motor  transporta- 
tion. 

Mr.  Anthony.  As  I  go  over  these  figures  it  appears  that  the  amount 
is  considerably  in  excess  of  what  you  would  expend  during  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year. 

Gen.  Connor.  Yes;  I  think  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Anthony.  If  a  policy  is  pursued  of  cutting  down  the  number 
of  motor-truck  organizations  maintained  in  active  service,  and  the 
strictest  possible  economy  is  practiced  in  regard  to  the  use  of  motor 
trucks,  and  in  other  motor  transport  activities,  what  could  that  be 
cut  down  to,  if  you  did  not  have  the  money  1 

Gen.  Connor.  Of  course,  before  the  war  we  operated  without  anj 
motor  tracks.  We  can  operate  to  suit  the  amount  of  money  that  is 
appropriated.  But  it  will  not  be  as  eflficient  from  any  modem  point 
of  view  as  it  would  be  if  the  proper  equipment  was  permitted.  As 
to  what  could  be  done,  to.  revert  to  the  prewar  period,  they  could 
run  without  any,  but  it  is  a  difficult  proposition  to  tell  how  much 
motor  transport  could  be  decreased. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Siippose  the  Army  should  be  reduced  to  175,000  men  ? 
Is  this  estimate  based  on  175,000  men? 

27478—21 44 
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Gen.  Connor.  Yes. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Suppose  the  Army  is  cut  to  150,000  men  ?  Could  you 
make  a  proportionate  reduction'  in  the  estimate  for  the  Motor  Trans- 
port Service  and  still  maintain  the  present  efficiency?  In  other 
words,  is  there  any  constant  in  this  appropriation  that  would  not  be 
reflected  in  the  reduction  of  the  size  of  the  Army  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  I  would  sav — the  statement  will  not  sound  very 
reasonable  to  you — the  number  of  men  in  the  Army  does  not  make 
so  much  difference  to  us  as  does  the  number  of  organizations  they 
put  into  the  Army.  The  organization  is  the  thing  we  have  to  deal 
with,  so  far  as  the  motor  transport  is  concerned,  and  it  is  the  number 
of  organizations  in  the  Army  that  cause  the  biggest  cost,  so  far  as  the 
motor  transportation  is  concerned,  because  of  the  number  of  vehicles 
assigned  to  each  organization. 

>&.  Anthony.  If  you  are  going  to  maintain  motor  equipment 
sufficient  to  send  nine  divisions  into  the  field  at  any  time,  it  is  going 
to  cost  a  lot  of  money,  is  it  not  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  Yes;  and  motor  transport  for  all  of  them  is  bound 
to  be  wasteful. 

Mr.  SissoN.  The  number  of  150,000  men  would  not  necessarily 
determine  the  amount  of  motor  transportation  with  the  Army, 
because  in  time  of  emergency  you  would  need  a  motor  transport 
service  ample  to  take  care  of  many  times  that  number  of  men  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  Yes.  Say  we  Have  roughly  12  divisions.  The 
Motor  Transport  Division  has  equipment  to  take  care  of  twice  the 
number  of  men  that  they  have  to-day.     It  is  in  reserve,  not  beinf: 

r rated,  but  it  is  all  there  and  could  be  put  into  operation,  to  supply 
ost  double  the  existing  number. 

Gen.  Rogers.  I  think  what  you  are  trying  to  arrive  at  could  \ye 
answered  in  this  way.  We  fixed  this  number  to  be  covered  by  the 
transportation  we  Have  to  furnish  at  the  depots,  no  matter  what 
the  size  of  the  Army  would  be,  the  necessity  for  motor  transportation 
at  the  depots  moving  supplies  would  be  practically  the  same  for 
175,000  as  for  150,000  men,  and  the  only  way  I  see  in  which  a  reduc- 
tion could  be  made 

Mr.  SissoN  (interposing).  I  imagine  the  amount  used  in  tran**- 
portation  of  supplies  might  be  affected  bv  the  size  of  the  Army. 

Gen.  Rogers.  Not  at  the  depors.  The  difference  there  would  bo 
very  little.  The  onlj  place  where  I  could  see  where  there  might  be  a 
reduction  would  be  m  case  the  number  of  camps  would  be  reducoti. 
so  we  would  not  have  to  have  motor  transportation  at  any  particuUr 
point.  Otherwise,  I  do  not  see  how  any  reduction  could* be  made  m 
motor  transportation. 

ANIMAL   TRANSPORTATION. 

Mr.  Anthont.  Going  back  for  a  moment  to  animal  transportatior:. 
I  believe  I  asked  you  to  put  in  the  record  a  statement  of  the  numbrr 
of  animals  being  maintained  by  the  Supply  Di%^ision,  in  your  bran' . 
of  the  service. 

(>en.  Rogers.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  vou  not  holding  in  your  corrals  an  extm  larD- 
number  of  horses  and  mules  at  this  time  beyond  the  number  U: 
which  there  is  actual  use  i 
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Cen.  Connor.  Yes;  because  the  depots  now  have  a  good  many 
animals  which  would  normally  go  to  divisions  and  different  organiza- 
tions. They  have  not  got  wagon  companies  organized  to  receive 
those  animals,  so  that  many  anunals  pertaining  to  the  divisions  are 
now  in  the  depots  instead  of  being  with  the  organizations. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  animals  are  there  of  that  kind  which 
are  simply  being  held  at  the  depots  ? 

Cen.  Connor.  At  the  remounts  depots  there  is  a  total  of  all  animals 
of  27,000.     That  includes  cavalry  animals.     Of  the  draft  animals 
there  would  be  approximately  20,000. 
Mr.  Anthony.  That  would  mean  about  47,000  animals? 
^en.  Connor.  No;  about  6,000  or  a  little  more  of  these  are  cavalry 
animals,  and  about  20,000  are  transportation  animals — draft  animals. 
Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  a  total  of  about  26,000  ? 
^en.  Connor.  About  27,000. 

Mr.  Anthony.  These  animals  are  performing  no  actual  service  ? 
^  en.  Connor.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  does  it  cost  each  year  to  maintain  each 
animal  under  such  conditions,  about  $100  a  year? 

Gen.  Connor.  I  should  think  a  dollar  a  day  would  be  about  the 
figure. 
Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  million  dollars  is  that  costing  us  now  ? 
Ten.  Connor.  About  $9,700,000. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  not  think  it  would  be  good  business  economy 
to  dispose  of  a  number  of  animals  imtil  the  time  comes  when  there  is 
actual  need  for  them  ? 

Cen.  Connor.  If  they  were  surplus  that  might  be  the  case.  But  I 
really  have  not  anything  to  do  with  these  animals  in  the  Remount 
Service. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Who  determines  how  many  animals  shall  be  kept 
in  reserve  or  as  surplus. 

Gen.  Rogers.  I  think  that  is  done  by  the  Operations  Division  of 
the  (  eneral  Staff. 
Mr.  Anthony.  The  Operations  Division  of  the  C eneral  Staff? 
Cen.  Rogers.  Yes.     We  get  our  orders  to  keep  so  many  animals 
in  reserve. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  merdy  holding  those  animals  for  possible 
future  use  ? 
Gen.  Rogers.  Simply  under  instructions. 

Mr.  Cramton.  How  does  that  number  compare  with  the  number 
you  had  previous  to  the  war  ? 
Gen.  CoNNoH.  We  put  that  in  the  record  yesterday. 
Mr.  Anthony.  It  looks  to  me  as  if  there  are  a  good  many  thousand 
of  horses  and  mules  performing  no  actual  service  and  that  the  Gov- 
ernment is  simply  out  a  dollar  a  day,  or  at  the  rate  of  $360  a  year  for 
keeping  them. 

Mr.  Sisson.  Why  is  it  they  order  you  to  keep  that  number  of 
horses  and  mules  ?    Is  there  anv  good  reason  for  it  ? 
Gen.  Rogers.  I  could  not  tell  you,  sir.     If  you  want  my  personal 

view 

Mr.  SissoN  (interposing^) .  I  would  be  very  glad  to  have  it. 
Gen.  Rogers.  I  think  it  is  a  good  idea  to  keep  the  Cavalry  and 
Field  Artillery  horses  to  give  them  a  certain  amount  of  training  at  the 
remoimt  depots.    But  it  is  not  so  important  to  keep  the  draft  mules. 
Mr.  Sisson.  How  many  of  these  animals  are  muies  ? 
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Col.  Hannay.  There  are  11,917  draft  mules  and  1,037  pack  mules 
in  remount  stations. 

Mr.  Anthony.  All  these  animals  we  have  been  talking  about  are 
in  addition  to  those  actually  in  service  with  organizations  and  at 
posts  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  will  put  the  total  number  of  animals  in  the 
record. 

Gen.  Connor.  Yes,  sir.     That  was  given  in  the  hearing  yesterday. 

Mr.  SissoN.  This  is  a  hang-over  from  the  war,  is  it  ? 

Gen.  Rogers.  I  expect  so,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  is  there  any  real  need  for  an 
appropriation  to  buy  additional  horses  at  this  time  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  We  have  put  in  a  recommendation  to  replace  those 
of  the  existing  ones  which  will  normally  die  during  the  year. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Why  can  not  they  be  replaced  from  the  surplus  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  This  is  part  of  the  number  we  are  directed  to  hold. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Why  can  you  not  get  your  replacements  necessary 
for  the  posts  and  organizations  out  of  tnis  number  you  are  holding 
in  reserve  ?     You  have  to  maintain  that  number  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  We  are  directed  to  maintain  a  certain  number  of 
them,  a  certain  number  with  the  organizations  and  a  certain  number 
in  reserve. 

Mr.  Anthony.  If  we  do  not  want  you  to  buv  any  horses  or  jnules, 
we  would  have  to  put  such  a  provision  in  the  bill  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  Yes;  I  think  so. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Unless  we  can  trast  the  administration  not  to  gt> 
to  that  expense. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Wo  do  not  have  the  fellow  who  has  the  last  say  Mort 
us  to  make  any  promises.  These  gentlemen  can  not  promise  any- 
thing.  That  is  the  trouble  with  not  looking  in  the  eyes  of  the  man 
who  is  going  to  be  responsible  for  this  sort  ot  tKing.  if  we  could  get 
the  responsible  man  before  us,  we  could  get  along  by  having  a  very 
distinct  imderstanding  with  him. 

Mr.  Anthony.  As  the  Chief  of  the  Transportation  DirisioD.  i** 
your  advice  asked,  or  are  you  consulted  as  to  the  necessity  for  pur- 
chasing additional  animals  or  holding  all  these  animals  in  rmery^  | 

Gen.  Connor.  No;  I  would  not  be  called  on  in  connection  with 
that.     They  might  call  on  Qen.  Rogers. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Gen.  Rogers,  are  you  called  on  for  any  advic*  f**r 
tlie  necessity  for  the  purchase  of  additional  animals  t 

Gen.  Rogers.  I  have  not  been  consulted  in  regard  to  animals. 
no,  sir. 

CHANGE   or   LANOrAOE. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  want  to  take  up  the  changes  in  lang:uagr  whi'-h 
you  propose  in  this  section  for  transportation  of  the  .£inr  and  ii^ 
supplies.  On  page  47  you  want  to  omit  the  words  "of  the  Mm*- 
Planters  Sen'ice/*  because  that  is  provided  for  elsewhere  f 

Gen.  Connor.  I  am  not  farniliar  with  this:  I  did  not  write  ihi'* 
wording:  but  I  understand  that  the  warrant  officers  of  the  Mn*r 
Planters  Service  are  included  in  the  general  warrant  officers  ot  thr 
Arm  v. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  Also,  on  page  47,  you  have  changed  the  date  of 
June  3,  1916,  to  February  28,  1919,  and  you  have  cnanged  the  sec- 
tion number  from  126  to  3. 

Gen.  Connor.  That  is  simply  referring  to  the  latest  law. 

Mr.  Anthony.  On  page  48  you  want  to  change  the  word  ^'equip- 
age" to  *' equipment.       What  is  the  reason  for  that? 

Gen.  Lord.  The  word  ''equipage^'  is  used  in  the  title  of  the  appro- 
priation appearing  on  page  55  of  the  bill.  I  have  the  following  note 
on  this  change: 

A8  indicated  in  line  4,  page  48  of  the  subcommittee  print  of  the  bill,  the  word '  *  equip- 
ment'* has  been  substituted  for* 'equipage,"  the  substituted  word  having  a  somewhat 
broader  meaning.  The  word  "equipajje"  is  used  in  the  title  of  the  appropriation 
appearing  on  page  55  of  the  subcommittee  print,  and  has  a  significance  tnat  has  re- 
sulted from  the  publication  for  many  years  of  what  was  commonly  called  the  "annual 
clothing  order/  which  has  since  been  superseded  by  special  regulations  No.  40.  The 
articles  therein  named  furnished  by  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  other  than  clothing, 
are  known  as  "equipage,*'  whereas  the  word  "equipment,"  as  used  in  various  orders 
and  other  War  Department  publications,  refers  to  various  articles  furnished  by  the 
different  supply  bureaus.  Thus  there  is  Ordnance  equipment,  Signal  equipment, 
Engineer  equipment,  etc. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  word  '^equipment"  would  cover  all  classes? 
Gen.  LoED.  Yes;  it  would  make  it  uniform  as  regards  the  other 
services. 

TRANSPORTATION  OF  HEMBEB8  AND  El^PLOYEES  OF   THE    PORTO    RICO 

OOVERNMBNT  AND   THEJR   FAMILIES. 

Mr.  Anthony.  .You  want  to  omit  this  proviso  at  the  bottom  of  page 
50: 

Provided  ftwther,  That  hereafter  when,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  ac 
commodations  are  available,  transportation  on  Army  transports  may  be  provided  for 
the  members  and  employees  of  the  Porto  Rican  government  and  their  fanulies  without 
expense  to  the  Unit^  States. 

Gen.  Connor.  I  mi^t  suggest  that  that  proviso  was  put  in  there 
during  the  war  and  that  is  the  Qnly  proviso  for  carrying  such  people 
which  does  npt  sXate  that  they  must  be  traveling  on  official  business, 
and  it  came  up  just  recently  in  connection  with  the  desire  of  the 
wives  of  pu,bric  offi,ciaJs  to  travel  back  ^nd  forth  from  Porto  Rico 
when  their  husbands  are  not  traveUng.  They  said  there  is  no  men- 
tion of  officitU  bv^iness  in  th^  law.  If  Gen.  Kogers  will  pardon  my 
making  a  suggestion,  I  think  that  o.ught  to  read  '  Vhen  traveling  on. 
Q^i^iai  busings." 

Mr.  Antqpny.  Under  the  general  law  you  would  have  authority 
to  permit  anyone  to  travel  on  ^  transport  from  Porto  Rico  on  official 
business  1 

Gen.  Connor.  Yes. 

Ifr.  SissoN.  This  proviso  is  permanent  law  ? 

Gen.  Coi^NO?..  That  is  tjie  law  at  the  present  time. 

]Mir.  Cramton.  And  if  we  adopt  Gen.  Connor's  suggestion,  that 
wowld  be  a  restriction  of  it. 

Gea.  (CoNNOK.  Yes;  if  you  add  the  words  ''when  traveling  on 
officii  biisineas/'  or  ''public  business." 

Mr.  C^AMTOiN.  You  would  suggest  that  we  add  the  words  "when 
onpublic  business"  ? 

Gen.  CoijjjroE.  "When  trstVeling  on  official  business." 
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Mr.  Cramton.  Really  that  legislation  was  put  in  there  to  permit 
American  teachers  in  l^orto  Rico  to  travel  back  and  forth  on  Gov- 
ernment transports. 

Gen.  Connor.  Yes,  so  I  understand. 

Mr.  Cramton.  The  provision  you  suggest  would  bar  those  teachers, 
woxild  it  not  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  No;  they  are  on  official  business. 

Gen.  Rogers.  The  only  thing  we  want  to  prevent  is  a  junket. 

Mr.  Cramton.  What  do  you  recommend? 

Gen.  Connor.  Simply  to  add,  after  the  word  '*  Government,"  the 
words  **when  traveling  on  official  business,"  and  that  would  bar  out 
all  others. 

AUTHORITY  TO  USE  SPACE  ON  TRANSPORTS  FOR  CIVILIAN  PASSENGERS 

AND   COMMERCIAL   CARGO. 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  the  first  line  of  page  51  you  want  to  insert  the 
word  **  hereafter,"  which  makes  permanent  law  the  authority  to 
use  space  on  transports  for  civilian  passengers  and  shipment  of  com- 
mercial cargo  at  such  times  as  space  is  not  available  on  commercial 
lines.  The  later  phrase  '^at  such  times  as  space  is  not  available  on 
commercial  lines    is  new  language. 

Gen.  Rogers!  Whether  that  language  is  inserted  or  not  is  entirely 
according  to  what  the  committee  may  think  best,  so  far  as  we  are 
concerned.  We  do  not  care  very  much  about  taking  those  passen- 
gers,  and  X  would  recommend  against  it  except  in  cases  of  emergencv. 
At  the  present  time  I  have  ab-eady  recommended  that  no  more 
passengers  be  taken  because  there  is  no  necessity  of  it.  But  if  you 
care  to  leave  it  in  and  leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of 
War,  I  see  no  harm  in  leaving  it  in. 

Mr.  Antoony.  Without  that  law,  would  you  not  have  to  strain 
a  point  a  little  if  there  was  an  emergencv  t 

Gen.  Connor.  The  Judge  Advocate  ueneral  has  ruled  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  law  to  prevent  their  use  in  time  of  emergencv,  and 
based  on  that  we  were  authorized  to  carry  passengers  on  the  IVurific 
and  to  the  Canal  Zone  during  the  war.  ana  if  Gen.  Roeers  has  no 
objection  to  it  I  would  like  to  nave  it  leit  as  it  is  now.  We  have  the 
authority. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Suppose  the  whole  proviso  should  be  left  out  of 
the  bill ;  what  would  be  the  situation  t 

Gen.  Rogers.  The  situation  would  be  that  in  case  of  emersency 
we  would  not  be  able  to  take  anv  commercial  passengers.  There 
might  be  some  case  when  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  civil 
population  to  take  a  few  passengers. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Recently  you  have  been  carrying  quite  a  percentagt" 
of  civilian  passengers  upon  the  payment  of  fates,  and  it  has  come 
under  my  observation  that  the  furnishing  ol  proper  quarters  to  thoM^ 
properly  on  the  transports,  such  as  Navy  officers  and  Army  officers 
who  are  required  to  travel  on  these  transports,  has  been  prevent^ 
by  reason  of  civilians  traveling  on  the  transports.  I  have  in  mind 
a  case  where  at  the  request  of  the  State  Department  a  lai^  number 
of  Czechs  or  Poles  being  broight  here  to  go  to  school  were  loaded 
on  one  of  the  transports  and  responsible  Armj  officers  had  to  take 
inferior  quarters  as  a  consequence.    There  ia  a  question  in  my  mioii 
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whether  this  authority  is  not  proving  a  greater  nuisance  to  the 
Army  than  any  convenience  to  the  civilian  population  justifies. 

Geu.  Connor.  No  authorizations  have  been  granted  since  about 
a  month  ago. 

Gen.  Rogers.  I  would  say  it  would  be  just  as  well  to  leave  the 
proviso  in  the  bill. 

for  additional  pay  to  employees  on  harbor  boats,  etc. 

Mr.  Anthony.  At  the  bottom  of  page  51  of  the  bill  there  is  a 
proviso  ^^That  $460,000  of  the  appropriation  hereby  made  shall  be 
available  for  additional  pay  for  emplovees  on  harbor  boats,  quarter- 
master service,  in  lieu  of  subsistence.  Legislation  gives  them  the 
right  to  subsistence,  but  they  prefer  to  substitute  money  for  that  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  Where  no  mess  or  cooking  facilities  are  provided 
on  the  boat. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  will  take  $460,000  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  That  is  figured  from  the  number  of  mer  Is  they  have. 
* 

FOR  TRANSPORTATION   OF   WEST  POINT   CADETS   TO   WASHINGTON   FOB 

INAUGURAL   CEREMONIES. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  have  a  new  proviso  at  the  bottom  of  page  51, 
^'That  of  the  amoimt  herein  appropriated  not  exceeding  $27,010 
may  be  used  for  extraordinary  expenses  of  transportation  of  West 
Point  cadets  to  Washington,  District  of  Columbia,  to  attend  inaugural 
ceremonies,  and  return,  in  the  vear  1921,  which  sum  shall  be  imme- 
diately available."  That  is  tne  actual  amoimt  necessary  for  ♦•  » 
transportation  of  the  cadets  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  We  have  figured  up  exactly  what  the  cost  will  be  to 
bring  the  cadets  here. 

Mr.  Cramton.  And  this  $36,000  covers  the  whole  cost  to  the 
Govemmefnt,  including  the  amount  mentioned  in  this  proviso  and 
$9,000  in  another  itena  ?  Is  thkt  the  whole  cost  to  the  Government, 
or  is  there  some  other  item  yet  to  come  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  I  can  not  think  of  any  other  item.  That  will  bring 
them  here,  keep  them  while  they  are  here,  and  take  them  back. 

REMOVAL  OF  PROVISION  FOR  PURCHASE  OF  MOTOR  VEHICLES,  ETC. 

Mr.  Cramton.  If  you  drop  out  this  provision —  '    , 

That  none  of  the  funds  appropriated  or  made  available  under  this  act  or  any  of  the 
unexpended  balances  of  any  other  act  shall  be  used  for  the  purcjiase  of  motor-propelled 
passenger  or  freight  carrying  vehicles  for  the  Army  except  those  that  are  pu];cbase4 
solely  for  experimental  purposes —  ,  '     * 

what  IS  the  effect?  J  '        ^,;. 

Gen.  Connor.  We  have  nothing  estimated  in  the  bill  this  year  fpr 
buying  motor  vehicles.  »  .    : 

Mr.  Cramton.  Why  do  you  want  to  drop  this  provision  out?. 

Gen.  Connor.  I  do  not  mow  about  that.    I  had  not  seen  it  before. 

Gen.  Lord.  That  was  a  recomiAendatiori  vhich  came  to  us  from 
the  office  of  the  Quartermaster  General. 

Mr.  Anthony;  At  the  present  time  this  is  the  law,  is  it  not,  and 
3'ou  are  prohibited  from  using  any  funds  for  the  purchase  of  motor- 
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propelled  vehicles,  passenger  or  freight  carrying  vehicles  for  the 
Army,  and  you  want  that  provision  eliminated,  which  wdll  enable 
you  to  buy  those  vehicles  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  We  have  not  had  need  to  purchase  any,  so  the  ques- 
tion whether  we  were  authorized  to  purchase  has  never  come  up  since 
I  have  been  here. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  had  understood  that  the  Army  had  contracted 
for  trucks  during  the  jjast  year  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  No,  sir. 

MILITOR   TRUCK   CONTRACT. 

Mr.  Anthony.  When  was  the  contract  made  for  the  so-called 
Militor  truck  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  It  was  made  over  a  year  ago. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Previous  to  the  passage  of  this  limitation? 

Gen.  Connor.  The  Militor  truck  contract  was  made  about  March  of 
1919. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Have  they  been  delivered  to  the  Government  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  No,  sir;  the  firm  got  into  financial  difficulties  and 
the  contract  was  finally  practically  taken  over  by  another  concern, 
who  are  financing  the  completion  of  the  contract. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  say  the  firm  went  broke  and  that  it  wa- 
necessary  to  make  a  new  contract  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  No;  they  cot  into  financial  difficulties  and  another 
firm  has  financed  them  to  finish  the  contract.  The  Militor  contract 
was  made  in  the  previous  fiscal  year,  and  nothing  has  been  purchasc<l 
during  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  understand  the  contract  was  made  with  a  concern 
that  had  no  facilities  for  manufacturing  trucks. 

Gen.  Connor.  The  Sinclair  Motor  Co. — ^whether  they  were  in  shape 
to  buUd  any  trucks  or  not  I  do  not  know — but  thev  were  not  in  shape 
to  build  this  truck  because  this  is  a  special  truck  and  the  first  one 
that  was  built  was  built  by  hand,  and  uieir  contract  was  for  75,  with 
some  spare  parts,  at  a  pnce  of  S8,000  per  vehicle,  and  at  that  time 
thev  had  to  make  their  dies  and  jigs  and  set  up  a  shop  to  construct 
sucn  a  car. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Was  that  contract  approved  ? 
Gen.  Connor.  I  was  out  of  the  country  at  the  time.     I  simplv 
found  it  when  I  came  here  and  the  question  came  up  about  their 
financial  difficulties.    There  have  been  no  trucks  deliverad  and  th*- 
contract  is  not  finished. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Would  you  approve  the  purchase  of  those  truck- 
to-day  t 

Gen.  Connor.  All  I  know  about  them  is  that  they  are  appri>\i* 
matdy  the  same  as  the  four-wheel-drive  Nash  Quad  truck,  anti  sH 
my  experience  in  France  was  that  this  truck  was  not  satkdfartorT.  m> 
I  would  look  on  the  principle  of  the  truck  as  being  likely  to  product 
a  poor  kind  of  truck. 

Mr.  Crajiton.  I  would  like  to  get  at  this  proposition,  and  that  > 
the  adoption  of  this  new  policy  of  transferring  a  lot  of  work  formerly 
done  by  soldiers  to  civilians.  I  would  like  to  know  what  hm^  herr 
the  effect  of  that.  In  other  words,  how  many  civilians  are  no* 
required  to  perform  duties  that  formerly  were  pm omed  by  aoUicfs 
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Of  course  you  could  only  give  that  information  as  to  the  Quarter- 
master Department. 

Gen.  Connor.  I  think  you  can  get  that  by  means  of  a  letter  to  the 
Chief  of  Staff. 

CLOTHING   AND   CAMP   AND   GARRISON    EQUIPAGE. 

Mr.  Anthony.  We  will  take  up  the  paragraph  headed  ^*  Clothing 
and  camp  and  garrison  equipage. '' 

Col.  Hannay.  We  are  askmgfor  a  total  of  $18,633,625,  a  reduction 
of  $366,375  from  the  amount  appropriated  last  year. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  original  estimate  asked  for  $30,500,000  under 
this  head  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  have  cut  this  down  to  conform  with  the  Army 
of  175,000? 

Col.  Hannay.  We  have  not  only  cut  it  down  to  conform  with  the 
Army  of  175,000,  but  the  Quartermaster  General  has  cut  it  down  in 
certain  items  that  he  did  not  consider  absolutely  essential.  And 
since  we  made  up  the  estimate  there  has  been  a  reduction  on  account 
of  prisoners.  We  are  asking  this  year  that  the  amount  for  civilian 
clothing  for  general  prisoners  discharged  be  reduced  from  $40  to  $30. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  believe  you  can  give  him  a  complete  outfit  of 
clothinff  for  $30  ?  ^ 

Col.  Sannay.  Yes,  sir;  and  it  is  decreased  to  that  amount,  in- 
cluding the  overcoat.  Ajid  we  have  found,  also,  that  the  number 
of  prisoners  to  be  discharged  will  be  approximately  3,000.  In  the 
hearings  the  other  dav  we  stated  it  would  De  4,000,  but  we  were  inform- 
ed  by  The  Adjutant  General  this  morning  it  would  be  approximately 
3,000.  We  had  figured  too,  originally,  for  draft  deserters.  It  was 
contemplated  there  would  be  practically  175,000  of  those;  but  we 
have  eliminated  that  as  we  find  they  are  not  getting  them. 

Mr.  Anthony.  This  item  includes  all  clothing  for  the  enlisted 
men  of  the  Army  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir.  And  it  is  one  of  those  items,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  can  not  very  well  be  reduced  from  these  figures,  because  it 
is  predicated  on  stock  and  necessary  requir^nents,  and  it  is  constant. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  what  your  figures  show  wiU  be  used  per 
enlisted  man  per  year  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  imiforms  does  an  enlisted  man  wear 
out  in  a  year;  that  is,  coat  and  trousers  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  He  wears  about  one  and  a  half  woolen  coats,  two 

Eair  of  woolen  breeches,  and  about  two  cotton  coats  and  three  cotton 
reeches,  and  four  pairs  of  shoes. 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  addition  to  placing  the  items  composing  this 
paragraph  in  the  record,  I  wish  you  would  also  put  in  a  statement 
what  the  component  parts  of  uniform  cost  per  ennsted  man. 
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STATEMENT  SHOWING  COST  OP  COMPONENT   PARTS   OP  UNIPORM. 

Cost  of  one  complete  winter  uniform,  for  enlisted  men,  consisting  of  the  followini^ 
articles: 


Ibelt $0.23 

1  breeches 6. 32 

leap 2.10 

1  chevron 28 

1  coat 9.  79 

1  collar 19 

1  cravat 23 

1  drawers 2. 00 

1  doves 67 

1  leggins 1.  64 

Cost  of  one  complete  summer  uniform,  for  enlisted  men,  consisting  of  the  following 
articles: 


1  set  of  ornaments $0.  Os 

1  overcoat 13. 5f) 

1  raincoat n.^'^ 

1  shoes 6. 72 

1  shirt 3.  o< ) 

1  stockings ^') 

1  und  ershirt 2. 00 


Total 


55.  59 


1  drawers. 


$0.23 

1.70 

2.07 

28 

1.96 

19 

23 

60 

1  gloves 1.06  luuu 

Cost  of  initial  equipment  of  clothing  issued  to  each  enlisted 
equipment  tables,  consisting  of  the  following  articles: 


belt 

breeches. 

hat 

chevron. 

coat 

collar. . . 
cravat... 


ll.M 

1  set  of  ornaments OS 

1  raincoat 5, 93 

1  shoes 6.  7*2 

1  shirt 1 .  V3 

1  stockings IH 

1  undershirt 60 


*  Total 24.9s 

man,  as  provided  by 


2  belts $0.46 

4  breeches,  cotton 6. 80 

3  breeches,  woolen 18.96 

1  cap,  service 2. 10 

1  cap,  winter 1.10 

9  chevrons 2. 52 

3  coats,  cotton 5. 88 

2  coats,  woolen 19. 58 

2  cords,  hat 18 

1  cravat 23 

6  drawers,  cotton 3. 60 

4  drawers,  woolen 8. 00 

1  gloves,  woolen 67 

1  eloves,  lisle 1 .  06 

6  handkerchiefs 60 

2  hats,  service 4.14 

In  addition  to  the  above,  several  other  articles  are  iwued  to  enliBled  men,  vb«*L 
required,  such  as  rubber  boots,  overshoes,  denim  clothing,  special  cloUuQg  for  iDotor* 
cyclists,  mittens,  etc. 


2  leggins $3.  > 

4  ornaments,  collar,  set 24 

1  ornaments,  cap .  O'l 

1  overcoat 13.  > 

1  raincoat 5.  W 

3  shirts,  cotton 4.  V) 

3  shirts,  woolen 10.  >» 

3  shoes 20 

8  stockings,  cotton 1 

6  stockingB,  light  wool 2 

6  Btockii^,  heavy  wool 3. 

6  undershirts,  cotton 3 

4  undershirts,  woolen S 


I', 

10 

3» 

w 
w 


Total. 


152  4' 
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Clothing,  and  camp  and  garrison  equipage. 


I 


I 


Item  No. 

MO  1.107" 
U02. 107 
1401107 
J406.1O7 

1407. 107  i 

I 

j 
140N.  107  ' 

1409.107 

1410. 107 

1411.107 

1112.107 

1413. 107 

1414. 107 

1415. 107 
14I&  107 
1 417. 107 
1418. 107 
1419. 107 

142a  107 
1421. 107 


Name  of  item. 


raw 


ClothioR  for  enlisted  men,  including 
materials  for  the  manufacture  of  same 

Clothing  for  warrant  officers,  including  raw 
materials  for  the  manufacture  of  same 

Clothing  for  Army  nurses,  including  raw 
materials  for  the  manufacture  of  same 

Clothing,  citizens'  outer  clothing,  to  cast 
not  exceeding  930,  to  be  issued  to  soldiers 
discharged  otherwise  than  honorably 

Altering,  fitting,  cleaning,  and  repairing 
clothing,  including  purchase  of  tools, 
machinery,  findings,  etc 

Toilet  articles,  barbers' and  tailors'  materials, 
including  housewives  and  toilet  kits 

Textile  equipment,  such  as  tents,  paullns, 
bed  sheets,  pillowcases,  mattress  covers, 
cartridge  belts,  etc.,  including  raw  ma- 
terials for  the  manufacture  of  same 

Leather  personal  equipment,  including  raw 
materials  for  the  manufacture  of  same 

Horse  equipment,  including  raw  materials 
for  the  manufacture  of  same 

Harness,  artillery,  reel  cart,  and  machine-gun 
cart 

BCLscellaneous  articles  of  equipage  not  listed 
above 

Musical  instruments,  including  spare  parts 
and  repair  of  same 

Meas  equipment  (formerly  ordnance  item) . . . 

Intrenching  tools 

Experimental  purposes 

ICarksmanship  insignia 

ICiseellaneous  repair  and  covering  materials, 
such  as  leather,  duck,  etc 

Overhauling,  cleaning,  and  repairing  articles 
of  textile,  leather,  and  horse  equipment, 
including  harness 

Packing   and   handling    of    clothing   and 

equipage 

Total 


Apportioned  fiscal  year 
1921  for  175,000  men. 


Amount. 


$11,342,857 
16,872 
35,150 

70,200 

1,743,124 
223,806 

1,667,001 
396,139 
159,932 
159,932 

1,235,059 

118,566 
39,983 
39,983 
87,875 

176,663 

316,203 

770,565 
500,000 


Capita. 


19,000.000 


164.816 
.096 
.20 

.401 

9.96 
1.278 

9.529 

1.692 

.913 

.913 

7.057 

.677 
.228 
.228 
.502 
1.009 

1.806 

4.403 

2.85 
108.57 


Estimated  fiscal  vear 
1922  for  150,000  men. 


Item  No. 


t 


Name  of  item. 


1401. 107 
1402.107 
1403.107 
1406.107 

1407.107 

1408.107 
1409.107 

1410. 107 ; 

1411.107  ' 

1412. 107 

!4I3. 107  , 

414.107 

415. 107 
41<L  107 
417. 107 
4I&107 
419L107 

<aaio7 


Clothins  for  enlisted  men,  including  raw 
matfflals  for  the  manufocture  of  same 


Clothing  for  warrant  ofllcers,  including  raw 
matenals  for  the  manuitoture  of  same 

Clothing  for  Army  nurses.  Including  raw 
matenals  for  the  manufiicture  of  same 

Clothinc,  eitixens'  outer  clothing,  to  cost  not 
axoeeolng  130,  to  be  issued  to  soldiers 
discharged  otherwise  than  honorably 

AUering,  flttlns,  cleaning,  and  repauiiig 
clothing,  Including  purchase  of  tools, 
macfainoT,  findings,  etc 

Toilet  articles,  barbers'  and  tailors'  materials, 
including  housewives  and  toilet  kits 

Textile  equipment,  such  as  tents,  paullns, 
bed  sheets,  pillowcases,  mattress  covers, 
cartridge  belts,  etc.,  including  raw  mate- 
rials for  the  manufacture  of  same 

Leather  personal  equipment,  including  raw 
materials  for  the  manuliEicture  of  same 

B<»se  equipment,  including  raw  materials 
for  the  manufocture  of  same 


Estimated  fiscal  year 
1922  for  175,000  men. 


Amount. 


I2L107 


I 


Harness,  artillery,  reel  cart,  and  machine-gun 

eart 

Miscellaneous  articles  of  equipage  not  listed 

above 

Musical  instnunents,  including  spare  parts 

and  repair  of  same 

Mess  equipment  (formerly  ordnance  item).. 

Intreocning  tools 

Experimental  purposes 

Marksmanship  insignia 

Mlsoellaoeoas  repair  and  covering  materials, 

such  as  leather,  duck,  etc 

Overhauling,  cleaning,  and  repairing  articles 
of  textile,  leather,  and  horse  equipment, 

Including  harness 

FackfDg    and   handling   of   clothing   and 
equipage 

Total 


110,438,614 

20,000 

125,000 

90,000 

2,116,750 
257,687 

1,382,654 
275,000 
150,000 
150,000 

1,495,930 

108,650 

39,900 

•  39,900 

50,000 

137,090 

267,125 

739,335 
7.'iO,000 


Capita. 


18.633,635 


159.649 
.114 
.714 

.514 

12.096 
1.472 

7.90 
1.571 
.857 

,857 

8.548 

.62 

.228 

.228 

.286 

.783 

1.526 

4.224 

4.285 


Amount.     |  Capita. 


18,997,208;      S59.848 

I 

20, 000  . 133 

I 
75,000  I  .50 


90.000 

1.820,405 
221,610 

1,189,082 
236,500 
129,000 
129,000 

1,286,500 

108,650 
34,314 
34,314 
50,000 

117,897 

229,727 

635,820 
750,000 


16,135,027 


.60 

12. 136 
1.477 

7.927 

1.576 

.86 

.86 

8.576 

.724 
.228 
.228 
.333 

.785 

1.531 

4.238 
5.00 


107.566 


Estimated  fiscal  year 
1922  for  380,000  men. 


Amount. 


106.477 


116,153,063 

20,000 

125,000 

90,000 

3,410,000 
389,300 

2,253,144 
351,000 
210,000 
210,000 

1,986,330 

150,150 
52,500 
52,500 
50,000 

170,000  , 

420,983  I 
I 
1,182,937 

750.000 


Capita. 


157.689 
.071 
.446 

.321 

12.178 
1.39 

8.046 

1.253 

.75 

.75 

7.094 

.536 
.187 
.187 
.178 
.807 

1.503 

4.224 
2.67S 


28,026,996  I      100.006 
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Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir.  And,  furthermore,  in  all  these  figures 
we  are  asking  for  money  simply  to  manufacture  fabrics  on  hana  into 
the  finished  articles,  and  although  in  the  finished  article  which  we 
manufacture  there  has  been  a  slight  reduction  in  the  price  of  tiio 
labor  for  manufacturing  garments,  this  reduction  has  not  been 
material. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  price  of  cloth  has  fallen  materially. 

Col.  Hannay.  The  price  of  cloth  has  fallen  materially,  and  we  are 
asking  for  no  cloth. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  intend  to  paake  no  purchase  of  cloth  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  We  are  asking  for  no  money  for  the  piirchase  oi 
cloth. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Can  you  put  in  the  record  how  much  cloth  you 
have  on  hand  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  you  might  also  put  in  what  that  cloth  cost  per 
yard  and  what  the  same  cloth  could  oe  purchased  for  to-day. 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

Quantities  of  clothing  (principal  items)  on  hand  Nov,  30 y  1920, 

nUEECHES. 


Size  (inches). 


28-25«, 
28-27.. 
3(>-25.. 
30-27.. 
31-25.. 
31-27.. 
32-25.. 
33-27.. 
32-29. . 


Cotton. 


Woolen. 


.'il/o  (inches  J. 


23,  WW 
17,45.') 
19,4K3 
35,515 
13,250 
77,900 
51,450 
939,372 
497.403 

34-27 1  l,45*),ie6 

I 


13,679 
18, 077 
15,733 
24,930 
10,451 
25,407 
35,957 

111.524 
79,075 

2;W,704 


34-29. 
I  :VJ-27. 
I  30-29. 
I  .3»-25. 
I  3^29. 
■  '10-27. 

42-27. 

44-23. 


Cotton. 


Woo^i. 


.103,722 

124  %» 

971.  i»« 

'y^\  ,^^ 

312,4ri7 

1  7 

]12,h31 

i».  * 

71,9fl5 

Jl.-.J" 

Ws2J»T 

-'».  ' 

ti,:wsi 

|.»   ..x 

3,000 

-     *. 

I 

Total I    5,287,990         l.fc;   *•*• 


>  Reqiiistlons  are  calling  (or  sizes  29-25  to  32-'io,  but  there  are  not  sudlcient  qaintUie^t  on  luuMl  to 
reqtiiremcnts. 

CAPS,  SERVICE. 


Size6i 2,634 

Size6i 7.480  ' 

SizeGj 11.847  - 

Size  6} 62, 500 

Size  6i 42, 199 

Size? 68,647 

Size  71 62.387 

Note.— Not  sufBcfent  ftock  of  nmall  5lces  on  hand. 


Size  7i. 
Size  7}. 
Size  7f 
Size  7J. 


27 


1».  4%. 


ToUl 281  <u^ 


COATS. 


Size. 


33 

33  (loBf).. 
34. .... 
34(ionc)'! 

35 

3A(knc).. 

36 

36  (lone).. 
36  (abort). 

39 

36  (long).. 
38  <short). 


Cotton. 


ao,60B 
10,663 
32,380 
19,345 
32,344 
23,483 
75,308 
117,973 
3,568 

i,sa,ot8 

166,264 

7,727 


Woolen. 


16^685 

7,543 

33,011 

5,003 

79,957 

40,449 

184.383 

60,579 

58 

1,068.061 

56,317 


Siia. 


40 

40  (long).. 
40  (short). 

42 

44 

30 

31 

32 

32  (long).. 


TOtAl. 


1 

7V^2VI 


MC«7 


»ti 


I 


MoTi.~InwT«ttl 


Umn  wa  not  aoiBdaot  atoek  on  hand  to  laaat  raqulnoMta. 
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Quantities  of  clothing  (principal  items)  on  hand  Nov.  SO,  1920 — Continued. 

DRAWERS. 


2S. 
,W. 
32. 
34. 
36. 
38. 


SJ2e. 


Summer. 

Winter. 

40.. 
42.. 
44.. 

Size. 

Summer. 

Winter. 

43,750 

223 

43,262 

337,663 

1,299.602 

1,735,571 

889,325 

612, 877 
305,044 
158,430 

775,036 

82,626 

95, 617 

1,291,660 

47,005 

2, 507, 319 
3,068,154 
1,746,858 

Total 

9,816,718 

5,223,304 

GLOVES,  WOOL,  OLIVE  DRAB. 

9 162,218 

534,127 


10, 


953,  260 


Total 1, 649,  605 

HATS,  SERVICE. 


Size  No.  6* 500 

t^izeNo.  6i 14,620 

Size  No.  66f 12,330 

Size  No.  6J 323,567 

Size  No.  6J 306,166 

Size  No.  7 225,832 

SizeNo.  71 166,389 


SizeNo.  7i 36,843 

SizeNo.  7f 17,176 

SizeNo.  7J 2,570 

SizeNo.  7| 3,990 


1, 109, 983 


XoTE.— Not  sufflcient  small  sises  on  hand. 


LEOOINS. 


Can^'afi,  mounted: 

No.  1 4, 402 

No.2 194,290 

No.3 315,033 

No.  4 84, 252 


Canvas,  mounted — Continued. 

No.  5 27, 221 

No.  6 864 


Total 626,062 


OVERCOATS. 


iSizeNo.  34 11,527 

Size  No.  34  (long) 4, 148 

SizeNo.  36 31,049 

SizeNo.  36  (long) 14,018 

SizeNo.  38 376,800 

Size  No.  38  (long) 67, 562 


SizeNo.  40 193,715 

Size  No.  40  (long) 56, 482 

SizeNo.  42 96,785 

SizeNo.  44 ».  33,584 


Total 885,620 

Note.— Not  sufficient  stock  of  small  8i£es  on  hand  to  meet  requirements. 

RAINCOATS. 


Mounted. 


f'mall 

Medium 

L4ir:ge 

Total 


6,302 

687,020 

4,905 

698,227 
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SHIRTS,  FLANNEL. 


Siz9l3i 6,053 

Size  14 14,690 

Size  14i 28, 193 

Size  15 21,228 

SizelSi 1,644,585 

Size  16 2,819,276 


Size  17 1,115,91'. 

Size  18 104  li:l 

Size  19 4Ji.  7!^^ 


Total 5,802.K.J 


Note.— Requisitions  call  for  sizes  13^  to  15.    Not  sufficient  stock  of  these  sizes  on  hand  to  meet  rpquin^ 
ments. 

STOCKINGS. 


9... 


Size. 


I    Cotton. 


1,602 

13,676 

10,105 

93,148 

678,406 


Woolen. 


Size. 


Cotton. 


809   I  Hi 306,074 

4,533      12 686.285 

474,319 


3,587,018 
4,662,160 


Total 1,789,296 


Woolp'i. 


2,4i»:'- 

79i».  '^^^ 


11,989.  S<^' 


UNDERSHIRTS. 


Size.                  I  Cotton. 

■  I 

I 

34 1  164,297 

36 1  833,142 

38 '  1,767,309 

40 1  2,739,060 

42 1  1,063,364 


Wocden. 


16,982 

294,263 

1,865,656 

2,942,489 

872,716 


44. 

46. 


Size. 


Total. 


Cotton.    ■   Woofen. 


482,663 
142,671 


7MS  \: 


7,192,506        6,33f.l^ 


COMPLETE  UNIFORMS. 


1 
With  cap.            1            With  hat. 

Cotton. 

Woolen.    1    Cotton. 

Woolen. 

281,948 

281,948 

694,661 

694,661    1 

»^- 


*••■  ft 


Uniform  cloth  on  hand  for  manufacture  of  uniforms. 

Melton,  olive-drab,  20-ouDce 2.  OOi)  «»• 

Cotton,  olive-drab l«20ik  •§• 

• 
Sufficient  for  manufacture  of  574,000  woolen  uniforniB  and  343,000  cotton  umfom.> 
In  order  that  provisions  of  Circular  152,  W.  D.,  1920,  can  be  carried  out,  there  (th*- :' 
be  on  hand  at  all  times  700,000  suits  of  woolen  clothine  and  1 ,100,000  cotton  unifc»m.- 

1.  A  complete  uniform,  as  prescribed  in  paragraph  6a,  Circular  152,  W.  D.. 
consists  of  shirt.  oli\e  drab,  cap,  hat,  coat,  breec^hes,  leggins,  and  shoes;  heotT 
iH)mplete  uniform  must  be  shown  by  the  smallest  quantity  of  any  of  the  AiticW 
hana.  i.  e..  there  are  5,287,990  pairs  breeches,  cotton;  3,903.914  coata,  cotton.  « 
727,232  pairs  shoes,  service,  in  sto<*k;  there  are  only  281,948  caps,  serv-ice,  in 
hence,  tne  number  of  complete  uniforms  is  281 ,948. 

2.  Circular  152,  W.  D.,  1920,  prescribes  three  coats,  cotton;  two  coats,  wttolrti 
pairs  breeches,  cotton:  and  three  pairs  breeches,  woolen,  per  man.    Fordistnt-  * 
m  13  supply  depots,  the  five  departments  outside  the  continental  limits  of  the  I  :. 
States,  requires  a  200  per  cent  stock,  distributed  50  per  cent  in  cam  pa, 
stations,  and  150  per  cent  in  the  general  supply  depots. 

3.  It  is  deemed  necessary  to  carr>'  in  stock  sufficient  clothing  to  make 
to  the  National  Guard. 

4.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  800.000  discharged  soldieri  entitled  lo  vv-« 
uniform  clothing  under  pit>\  isions  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  Febniar>*  28, 1919,  inr  « ^ 
clothing  must  \k^  on  hand  in  the  depots. 

5.  Attention  is  invited  to  the  accumulation  of  large  sizes  manufactured  dunt^- 
war  and  for  which  there  is  ver>'  little  demand  at  present,  due  to  the  ver>* 
who  are  now  being  enlisted. 
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6.  From  measurements  of  recruits  submitted  to  this  office  it  has  been  found  neces- 
sary to  amend  the  tariff  and  to  manufacture  and  provide  stocks  of  clothing  in  th< 
following  sizes: 

Breeches,  cotton  and  woolen:  28—25,  28—27,  30—25,  30^27,  31—25,  31—27.  32—25. 

Coats,  cotton  and  woolen:  33,  33  (long),  34,  34  (long),  35,  35  (long). 

Drawers,  cotton  and  woolen:  28,  30. 

Hate,  service:  6}. 

Overcoats:  34,  34  (long). 

Shirts,  flannel  and  cotton:  13 J,  14.  14^,  15. 

Shoes,  sizes  4  and  4^,  lasts  A  to  EE. 

7.  While  there  appears  to  be  sufficient  quantities  of  certain  sizes  of  clothing  on  hand 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Army  for  two  or  more  years,  there  is  not  a  sufficient 
stock  on  hand  to  meet  current  requirements  of  small  sizes,  and  it  has  been  necessary 
to  continually  procure  articles  of  clothing  of  small  sizes  in  large  quantities. 

8.  The  stocks  on  hand  shown  above  are  based  on  the  reports  received  from  the 
various  depots  as  of  September  30, 1920,  and  by  the  end  of  the  current  fiscal  year  these 
stocks  will  have  been  greatly  reduced  on  account  of  issues  to  the  Regular  Army, 
National  Guard,  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps,  and  to  discharged  enlisted  men 
entitled  to  a  reissue  of  the  uniform. 

9.  Extra  small  sizes  in  clothing  are  also  necessary  in  order  that  requisitions  from 
Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  units  can  be  promptly  filled.  ' 

Quantity  of  uniform  material  that  should  he  kept  in  reserve. 

There  should  be  kept  on  hand  a  sufficient  quantity  of  uniform  material  for  the 
manufacture  of  all  uniforms  needed  during  the  following  fiscal  year,  as  It  takes  more 
than  six  months  to  procure,  manufacture,  and  deliver  uniform  material.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  estimated  figures  required  for  this  purpose  and  which  should  be  kept  in 
reserve  at  all  times: 
Melton,  20-ounce,  for  the  manufacture  of —  Yards. 

675,000  coats 1, 275, 000 

850,000  breeches : 1, 180, 554 

Total. 2, 455, 554 

Melton.  30-32-Qunce,  for  the  manufacture  of  275,000  overcoats 431, 319 

Cotton  olive-drab  cloth,  for  the  manufacture  of — 

675,000  coats 2, 375,  700 

850,000  breeches 2, 431, 944 

Total 4,807,644 

Shirting  flannel,  for  the  manufacture  of  1,125,000  shirts 2, 189, 166 

Price  per  yard  paid  for  uniform  doth. 

Price  per  yard  paid  for  uniform  cloth  now  on  hand: 

20-ounce  melton  for  uniforms  $4.  It  is  believed  that  this  material  can  now  be 
purchased  at  $3. 

30-32-ounce  melton  for  overcoats,  $4.10.  It  is  estimated  that  this  material  can  now 
be  purchased  for  $3.25. 

Cloth,  cotton,  olive  drab,  for  cotton  uniforms  $0.34  per  yard.  It  is  believed  that 
this  material  can  now  be  purchased  at  $0.30  per  yard. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  soldier  is  now  furnished  with  all  of  the  required 
articles  of  clothing  free? 
Col.  Hannay.  He  is;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Formerly  you  used  to  make  a  clothing  allowance. 
Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Of  so  much  money  per  annum? 
Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  he  could  either  save  out  of  that  or  use  it  all  ? 
Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Now  he  is  given  every  item  he  needs,  as  it  wears  out  ? 
Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 
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Gen.  Rogers.  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
part  of  this  money  will  be  used  to  provide  uniforms  for  discharged 
soldiers.  You  remember  you  spoke  of  that  at  the  beginning  oi  the 
hearings. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Yes,  sir. 

Col.  Hannay.  Incidentally,  this  provides  for  clothing  for  50,000 
Enlisted  Reserve  Corps  men  in  admtion  to  the  175,000  men  in  tli«' 
Army. 

Mr.  Anthony.  If  the  Army  should  be  cut  to  150,000  men  in  th(» 
next  fiscal  year,  you  could  make  a  proportionate  reduction  in  clothini: ' 

Col.  Hannay.  Practically  a  proportionate  reduction  except  in  h 
few  items,  certain  things  for  uniforms  for  men  in  the  Mine  Planter 
Service  and  other  items  which  could  not  be  cut  arbitrarily  in  pnipor- 
tion.     The  main  items  could  be. 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  handling  the  Army  clothing  do  you  still  cam 
out  a  complete  system  of  salvage  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir;  we  do. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  that  reissued  to  the  soldier  or  sold  t 

Col.  Hannay.  Some  of  it  is  sold.  The  policy  has  been  of  late  that 
the  enlisted  man  must  be  issued  new  articles,  and  we  have  founii 
difficulty  in  requiring  the  enlisted  man  to  take  salvajjed  articlt*-. 
except  prisoners  and  for  fatigue  clothing — for  work  clothmg. 

SALVAGE   SALES. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Where  are  your  principal  salvage  operations  cAr- 
ried  on  ? 

Col.  Warfield.  At  every  camp,  post,  and  station  there  are  ccrtni!. 
salvage  functions  carried  on  that  come  in  from  the  daily  accumulati'-:. 
of  that  station.  It  is  salvaged  right  there.  Also  at  tHe  larger  dep<'^ 
and  a  few  of  the  manufacturing  plants  we  carry  on  salvage  operatidi^ 
The  larger  salvage  operations  conducted  during  the  war  have  Imh  - 
discontinued  and  there  are  really  no  large  salvage  operations  h^'iiv: 
conducted  to-day.  The  largest  that  are  in  operation  are  at  ti.f 
depots. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  depots  i 

Col.  Warfield.  The  depots  in  Boston,  New  York,  Chicagt>.  Shi. 
Antonio,  San  Francisco,  and  New  Orleans. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  it  is  at  those  places  that  the  worn  shi>e>  an-i 
things  of  that  kind  are  remade  into  serviceable  articles  ? 

CqI.  Warfield,  No,  sir;  we  do  not  ship  anything  unless  we  ha^t: 
to;  we  repair  it  right  at  the  station  and  give  it  to  the  men  to  w«*a: 
again.  If  there  is  any  accumulation  at  that  station  to  bo  taken  cat* 
of,  in  some  extreme  cases  we  ship  into  the  depots  to  be  sold,  or  u- 
if  needed. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  these  salvage  plants  self-sustaining^ 

Col.  Warfield.  Yes,  sir;  every  one  of  them. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is,  the  sale  of  salvaged  articles  pays  f«»r  • 
operation  of  the  plant  i 

Col.  Warfield.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  C^uld  you  give  us  an  idea  of  the  operations  «)f  * 
principal  plants  under  your  control  i 

Col.  Warfield.  During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1920,  the  rr:*'  - 
of  Gen.  Rogers,  Quartermaster  General,  snows  that  the  total  <^^ 
to  the  Government  by  the  salvage  division  was  $<33.429.076.47. 
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Mr.  Anthonv.  That  is  the  total  value  of  all  salvaged  articles? 

Col.  Warfield.  That  is  the  total  value  of  the  saving  by  the  salvage 
division,  and  that  is  divided  into  two  principal  operations;  that  is, 
the  cash  sales  of  obsolete  and  worn-out  articles  no  longer  required 
for  the  Government  service,  and  repairs  and  returns  to  soldiers. 
The  amount  received  from  sales,  which  meant  actual  cash  turned 
in  to  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts,  was  $15,949,173.25. 

Then,  repairs  and  returns  to  soldiers,  articles  he  had  worn  out  and 
which  would  in  the  ordinary  course  have  been  replaced  by  new 
articles;  that  is,  articles  which  were  repaired  and  returned  to  the 
individual  soldiers^  the  total  value  was  $17,479,903.22. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  much  do  you  figure  it  cost  the  Government 
to  do  this  work  that  resulted  in  a  gross  return  of  $33,000,000  ? 

Col.  Warfield.  To  produce  the  $17,000,000  it  cost,  in  round 
numbers,  $5,000,000.  Take  the  item  of  shoes,  for  instance.  The 
latest  price  on  shoes  paid  by  the  Government  is  $4.09  per  pair. 
Insteaa  of  issuing  a  new  pair  of  shoes  to  the  man,  we  took  the  old 
pair  of  shoes  and  repaired  them  at  a  cost  of  $1.45  and  returned  them 
to  him,  making  a  saving  in  every  pair  of  shoes  of  $2.64.  And  M'hen 
you  figure  a  man  will  wear  out,  or,  rather,  we  repair  for  a  man  about 
three  pairs  of  shoes  a  year,  you  can  just  multiply  that  by  three,  or 
whatever  the  number  is,  depending  upon  the  condition  of  the  service. 
Every  time  we  repair  a  pair  of  shoes,  instead  of  issuing  a  new  pair  it 
makes  a  saving  of  $2.64. 

It  is  the  same  way  with  the  clothing.  Take  woolen  O.  D.  clothing. 
A  new  uniform  costs,  at  the  latest  price,  $16.11.  We  repair  for  the 
enlisted  man,  probably  two  or  three  times  a  year,  his  suit  at  about 
olj  cents  a  suit,  or  $1.54f  a  year,  saving  to  the  Government  about 
$14. 56 J  per  suit.     This  includes  the  overcoat  and  other  clothing. 

The  cotton  O.  D.  clothing,  the  breeches  cost  about  $1.75  and  the 
blouse  $1.96,  and  it  costs  us,  on  the  average,  38  cents  to  repair  the 
cotton  O.  D.  about  twice  a  year.  He  does  not  wear  cotton  as  much 
as  he  does  the  woolen  O.  D.  That  means  a  saving  of  76  cents,  or  a 
saving  on  each  uniform  of  $2.96. 

Altering  and  fitting  clothing  is  another  head.  During  the  war  a 
great  many  of  the  sizes  of  clothing  were  lar^e,  and  a  great  many  of 
the  men  we  have  in  now  are  smaller  men  and  the  clotbing  issued  to 
them  from  what  we  have  on  hand  is  too  large  for  them.  We  bring 
it  into  the  salvage  division  and  cut  it  down  and  fix  it  over  so  that  it 
amounts  to  practicall;^  a  brand-new^  uniform  that  fits  him  just  like 
a  tailor-made  uniform.  That  costs  us,  on  the  average,  about  $1.20 
a  suit,  and  we  figure  a  man  will  have  about  two  of  those  uniforms 
fixed  over  every  year,  so  that  it  costs  $2.40  per  man  per  year,  and  he 
has  practically  a  new  suit. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  you  at  the  head  of  this  salvage  service.  Col. 
Warfield  ? 

Col.  Warfield.  I  am  at  the  head  of  the  salvage  branch.  Storage 
Division,  Supply  Service  of  the  Quartermaster's  Corps,  }  es,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  am  sure  we  are  glad  to  find  one  Government 
department  that  is  making  a  dividend.     Will  you  put  an  extract  from 
that  report  of  the  Quartermaster  General's,  showing  the  operations 
of  the  salvage  work,  in  the  record  for  us  ? 
Col.  Warfield.  Yes,  sir. 

27478—21 45 
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Followixig  is  a  tabulated  summaiy  of  the  return  in  dollars  and  cents  resulting  from 
the  operations  of  the  Salvage  Division: 

Statement  of  salvage  service, 
[Compiled  from  monthly  reports  submitted  to  this  office  covering  operations  during  fiscal  year  IW 


Activity. 


Clothing,  shoe,  hat  and  rubber  goods 

repairs 

Dry-cleaning  operations 

Government  laundry  operations 

Cot  repairs 

Tant  repairs 

Shelter-half  repairs 


Total. 


Total  articles. 


S5, 496, 761. 00 

1,006, 43a  00 

72,901,172.00 

116.846.00 

19,103.00 

49,225.00 


Estimated  cost. 


$2,551,138.65 

248,731.95 

12,012,333.40 

109,864.10 

61,407.62 

13,560.30 


Estimated 

value  of 

articles  made 

serviceable. 


Estimated  D«t 

saving  to 
Government. 


•3,437,444.38 

355,211.84 

723,631.57 

85,024.01 


$14,939,375^50 

(132,96124 

1,425,  111.  6S 

345,347.74 

062,30.13 

74,75L»4 


17,479,903.23 


>  On  articles  dry  cleaned  in  Government  shops. 

*  Operating  costs. 

*  Receipts  and  operating  credits. 

Disposition  of  waste  material:    Estimated  value  of  material  in  organixations  and  proi)erty . .  94, 255, 431 .  M 

Cash  sales: 

Scrap  material  and  second-hand  clothing 11, 440, 31 3.  i^ 

Garbage...., lQa,20K4) 


Dead  animals 

Manure 

Condemned  hay,  straw,  etc . 


2,276..'» 
in,5R9I 
36,39s.  VI 


11,693, 741.41 


Total 15,949,173  IS 

Total  saving  to  Government 33,429,OMk.47 


CIVILIAN   EMPLOYEES. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  do  you  pay;  do  you  have  many  civilian  em- 
plovees  on  this  work  ? 

Col.  Warfield.  We  have  a  few.  For  instance,  at  every  tailor  shop 
and  shoe  shop  the  policy  is  and  has  been  to  hire  one  civilian  in- 
structor,and  he  has  under  him  a  cei'tain  number  of  enlisted  men  when 
available:  if  enlisted  men  are  not  available,  we  have  to  hire  the  nere^ 
sary  civilians  to  do  the  work. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  do  you  pay  for  them;  out  of  what  appn»- 
priation  ? 

Col.  Warfield.  We  pay  for  them  out  of  the  appropriation  U*t 
civilian  employees  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps.  I  am  getting  riil  t»f 
civilian  employees  just  as  fast  as  I  can  replace  them  by  enlisted  men 

Mr.  Anthony.  They  are  not   paid  for  under  this  paragraph 
clothine:  and  camp  and  garrison  o(|uipage  ? 

Col.  Warfield.  No,  sir:  not  at  tne  present  time.  However.  \u 
estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  1922  civilian  personnel  has  been  in^  iutlt-il- 
As  fast  as  I  get  an  enlisted  man  trained  and  competent  to  take  charp 
of  the  shop,  I  discharge  the  civilian  man  and  put  an  enliste<l  man  n* 
the  head  of  it.  The  trouble  is,  if  I  get  a  man  trained  as  a  gtHni  tail*  r 
or  a  good  shoemaker,  he  can  and  (Im's  go  out  into  civilian  life  nn-i 
gets  a  place  for  three  times  as  much  as  he  can  pet  in  the  Arm}'. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Have  you  any  other  general  information  you  i*«n: 
to  give  us  on  this  item  before  we  go  into  details  f 

Col.  Hannay.  .lust  generally.  The  amount  for  clothing  in  i*  - 
estimate    as   presented   is   approximately  $10,.*00,000,   plus  ah«  ■• 
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$2,100,000  which  covers  salvage  operations.     I  think  we  do  pay  for 
some  of  the  civilian  labor  from  this  item. 

Col.  Warfield.  None  of  the  civilian  employees.  The  cost  of  all 
civilian  employees  we  use  is  in  these  figures  as  to  what  it  costs  us. 
That  is  all  paia  out  of  that  and  it  is  all  ^ured;  but  the  actual  appro- 
priation that  the  civilian  employees  are  charged  up  to  is  the  appro- 
priation for  the  pay  of  civilian  employees. 

CLOTHING   FOR   ENLISTED   MEN. 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  asking  for  $10,104,000  for  clothing  for  enlisted 
men,  that  means  you  want  to  spend  that  much  money  for  the  cost 
of  the  manufacture  of  the  materials  you  have  on  hand  into  uniforms  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  With  the  exception  of  certain  things  which,  of 
course,  we  do  not  manufacture,  such  as  shoes. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  shoes  come  under  the  head  of  clothing  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  This  first  item  here  of  $10,000,000:  Tell  us  how 
many  uniforms  you  intend  to  manufacture  with  it,  and  how  many 
dairs  of  shoes  you  intend  to  buy,  and  so  forth. 

Col.  Hannay.  I  will  take  those  up  in  detail. 

Mr.  Anthony.  They  are  all  included  in  this  item  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  They  are  all  included  in  this  item;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Go  ahead  and  analyze  that.  What  are  you  going 
to  purchase  out  of  that  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  We  are  going  to  purchase  badges,  campaign,  35,000 
of  them — campaign  badges  for  enlisted  men.  The  next  item  would 
be  braid,  forest  ^een.  That  is  the  new  insignia  for  enlisted  men  who 
were  formerly  officers.     That  amounts  to  $840. 

Breeches,  cotton,  olive  drab,  repair  and  manufacture  of,  ^ill  require 
$360,  000. 

Mr-  Anthony.  For  how  many  pair  of  breeches  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  Four  hundred  thousand  pairs  of  breeches,  at  90  cents 
per  pair. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  the  summer  breeches  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir.  Breeches,  kersey  lined — they  are  issued 
to  the  motorcyclists,  heavy  breeches  for  winter  wear — we  require 
3,000  of  those  at  a  total  cost  of  $4,440. 

Breeches,  oil-skin:  We  require  3,000  of  those  at  $7,740. 

Breeches,  woolen,  olive  drab.  We  require  400,000  pairs  of  those 
at  90  cents,  for  manufacture,  $360,000. 

Caps,  leather.     This  is  a  new  item— 3,000  at  $2.20  each— $6,600. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Who  is  going  to  use  the  leather  cap? 
Col.  Hannay.  The  motorcyclists.  Caps,  service:  We  rec[uire  200,- 
000  of  those,  costing  $1.35,  exclusive  oi  the  fabric  used  in  it.  We 
furnish  the  fabric.  We  eliminate  everything  we  can  possibly  fum^^h  : 
the  manufacturer  furnishes  the  shop  work,  leather,  and  findings. 
They  will  cost  $270,000. 

Caps,  winter,  for  use  in  cold  climates  and  in  Alaska.  We  require 
200,000  of  those  at  $1.10.  We  furnish  the  cloth  that  goes  into  them. 
That  is  $220,000. 

Chevrons,  assorted:  We  require  642,480,  costing  $179,894,  or  an 
average  of  28  cents. 
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CHEVRONS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  furnish  the  chevrons  for  enlisted  men. 
Colonel  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Have  you  made  any  recent  purchases  of  chevron 
material  '^ 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  have  you  bought  this  year? 

Col.  Hannay.  We  have  been  manufacturing  the  new  chevron  which 
has  recently  been  adopted  with  the  blue  back. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  much  money  have  you  expended  for  that  pur- 
pose or  will  you  sj^end  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  I  will  put  that  in  the  record,  we  have  not  oxpondt  <l 
much. 

Note. — Up  to  date,  only  $88.63  have  been  obligated  for  chevrons  from  Uie  appro- 
priation for  the  fiscal  year  1921.  This  excludes  the  amount  of  $85,340.75  expended 
for  shoulder-patch  insignia.  On  account  of  the  lack  of  funds,  procurement  of  shoulder- 
patch  insignia  for  the  entire  Army  has  been  discontinued,  as  it  would  require  approxi- 
mately $500,000  additional. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Who  changes  the  chevrons  for  enlisted  men  i 

Col.  Hannay.  The  General  Staff. 

Mr.  Anthony.  So  that  you  are  liable  at  any  time  to  get  orders  to 
change  the  chevron  or  some  other  article  of  the  uniform,  and  vou 
have  immediately  to  provide  it? 

Col.  Hannay.  We  have  to  provide  it.  Of  course,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  reorganization  act  provided  for  new  grades  and  that  made  ob8t>- 
lete  the  majority  of  the  chevrons  we  had  on  hand. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Did  you  have  much  chevron  material  on  hand  * 

Col.  Hannay.  A  great  deal. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  much  ^ 

Col.  Hannay.  In  the  neighborhood  of  28,000,000  chevrons, 

Mr.  Anthony.  Twenty-eight  million  chevrons fornoncommiasione*! 
officers  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  For  all  grades;  for  all  kinds. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Were  tney  purchased  during  the  war^ 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  the  value  of  that  chevron  ( 

Col.  Hannay.  They  average  28  cents  apiece. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  would  make  eight  or  ten  million  doUai^  worth  ' 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  the  face  of  having  such  a  tremendous  siM»ply  • 
chevron  material  on  hand,  do  you  mean  some  officials  of  the  Gn.*'' 
Staff  ordered  a  change  in  the  type  of  chevrons  that  will  make  all  i: 
material  worthless  ^ 

Col,  Hannay.  They  were  chevrons  alroadv  matle  up.  and  the  :  v- 
reorganization  act  made  most  of  them  obsolete. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  did  the  new  reoi^anization  a<  t  make  iKo- 
obsolete  * 

Col.  Hannay.  Be'^ause  it  provided  new  grades  and  did  away  »:' 
niost  of  the  grades  they  were  made  for  and  they  could  not  he  r»    - 
vertecl.     Some  of  them  could  be  convertetl  and  some  ix>uld  Ka" 
been  used. 

Mr.  Anthony.  But  thcv  will  not  be  useil  t 
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Col.  Hannay.  They  will  not  be  used,  no,  sir;  although  we  are 
authorized  to  issue  them  until  exhausted,  the  requisitions  and 
demands  coming  in,  come  in  for  the  new  chevron. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Let   me   understand    that    thoroughly.     Did   you 
change  the  type  of  chevron  for  the  first  sergeant,  for  instance  ? 
Col.  Hannay.  They  are  all  changed;  yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Anthony.  How  did  the  organization  act  change  the  type  of 
chevron  for  the  first  sergeant  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  It  did  not  fix  a  fii'st  sergeant's  grade;  it  fixed  so 
many  grades.  There  are  seven  grades  of  enlisted  men.  Six  grades 
require  chevrons. 

ilr.  Anthony.  And  you  changed  the  designation  then,  for  the 
first  sergeant  in  the  Army  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  He  is  simply  graded.  He  acts  as  first  sergeant, 
but  he  has  a  certain  grade  which  draws  a  certain  pay. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  you  have  changed  the  type  of  chevron  the 
first  sergeant  wears  now  ? 
Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  it  a  change  of  design  or  just  of  material  ? 
Col.  Hannay.  It  is  a  change  of  design.  It  has  a  blue  back. 
Mr.  Anthony.  It  has  a  blue  back? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir,  which  makes  the  old  chevion  obsolete. 
Mr.  Anthony.  What  kinds  of  back  have  the  chevrons  you  al- 
ready have? 
Col.  Hannay.  Olive  drab. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Why  couldn't  you  continue  to  use  the  olive  drab 
back. 
Col.  HanNxVY.  It  is  a  matter  of  administration  entirely. 
Mr.  Anthony.  So  there  is  a  waste  of  $10,000,000  approximately? 
Col.  Hannay.  Approximately. 

Mr.  Cramton.  How  large  on  army  would  it  require  to  use  28,000,- 
000  chevrons  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  They  were  procured,  of  course,  for  the  w^ar  army 
and  were  left  over  ofter  the  sudden  demobilization. 

Mr.  Cramton.  How  large  an  army  would  it  require  to  usia  up 
28,000,000  in  a  period  of  two  yeais,  say? 

Col.  Hannay.  A  man  uses,  I  shoula  say,  in  the  regular  army — 
approximately  a  dozen  pair  of  chevrons  a  year. 
Mr.  Cramton.  And  that  is  25  chevrons  per  man,  we  will  say. 
Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramton.  That  would  require  a  million  men  entitled  to  wear 
chevrons  to  use  them  up  in  two  3^ears  ? 
Col.  Hannay.  Approximately. 

Mr.  Cramton.  How  laige  an  army  would  it  take  to  have  a  million 
men  wea:  ing  chev:  ons. 

Col.  Hannay.  TTiere  are  about  75  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of 
men  that  wea':*  chevrons  instead  of  a  hundred  per  cent. 
Mr.  Cramton.  Of  the  enlisted  men? 
Col.  Hannay.  Of  the  enlisted  force — approximately  that. 
Mr.  Cramton.  There  v/ould  be  that  many? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir,  of  the  enlisted  men,  including  all  grades, 
artificers  and  all  such  specialties — privates,  fiist  chiss,  you  know. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  this  old  chevron 
material? 
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Col.  Hannay.  We  can  not  do  anything  with  it,  Mr.  Chairman, 
except  sell  it  for  rag;s. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Except  change  t)).e  type  of  the  chen'on  back  so 
that  you  can  use  it  up.  That  would  be  possible,  to  change  the  type 
of  the  chevron  back? 

Col.  Hannay.  By  requiring  the  use  of  those  that  conformed,  a 
good  many  of  them  could  be  used 

Mr.  Anthony.  Go  ahead  with  your  classification. 

CLOTHING  FOR  TROOPS  IN  ALASKA. 

Col.  Hannay.  The  next  is  clothing,  Alaskan,  for  troops  an  Alaska, 
$75,000,  requiring  500  outfits  at  $150  per  man.  Those  are  the  special 
heavy  fur-lmed  things. 

We  are  asking  nothing  for  cotton  coats;  we  have  sufficient.  That 
is  the  denim. 

We  are  asking  for  cotton  coats,  olive  drab,  $250,000  to  manufacture 
250,000  coats  at  a  dollar  each.     We  furnish  the  material. 

Coats,  oil-skin :  We  are  asking  nothing. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  have  sufficient  oil-skin  coats  on  hand  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  We  have  sufficient  on  hand,  ve^,  sir. 

Coats,  woolen,  olive  drab:  We  are  asking  for  $507,000,  to  manu* 
facture  300,000  coats  at  $1.69.     We  furnish  the  material. 

Collars:  We  are  asking  for  $250,000  to  buy  1,250,000  collars  or 
stocks  for  the  enlisted  men. 

Cords,  hat,  assorted :  We  have  sufficient  on  hand. 

Cravats,  that  is  the  black  cotton  cravat  to  wear  with  the  flannel 
shirt:  We  are  asking  for  $38,500  to  buy  175,000  at  22  cents. 

Drawers,  summer:  We  have  sufficient  on  hand. 

Drawers,  winter:  We  have  sufficient  on  hand. 

We  have  sufficient  winter  gloves,  woolen. 

Handkerchiefs:  We  are  asking  for  $115,500  to  procure  1,050,000  at 
11  cents. 

Hats,  denim,  we  have  sufficient;  oil-skin,  we  have  enough.  Serv- 
ice hats,  regular,  $360,000  to  procure  120,000  at  $3  each. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  a  service  hat  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  That  is  the  campaign  hat. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  old  campaign  hat? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes;  the  felt  nat. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  still  use  that  i 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  we  still  use  that.  Helmets,  woolen.  mufBeis. 
and  toques,  we  are  asking  nothing. 

Jerkins :  We  have  those. 

Shoe  laces,  we  are  asking  $36,000  to  buy  1,200,000  at  3  cenU. 

We  are  asking  nothing  for  mounted  canvas  leggings. 

Woolen  puttee  leggings,  we  are  asking  $814,000  to  buv  370,000  at 
$2.20. 

We  are  asking  nothing  for  moccasins;  nothing  for  mittens,  woiJeo 

We  are  asking  for  mittens,  asbestos,  $20,000;  this  is  a  new  ii^pm 
We  desire  to  procure  10,000  of  them  at  $2.     They  are  for  the  use  *^ 
machine  gunners  and  tank  operators. 

For  cap  ornaments,  we  are  asking  $8,000  for  the  procurement  ^f 
200.000  at  4  cents. 

Collar  ornaments,  we  are  asking  for  $10,000  to  procure  250,000  at 
4  cents. 
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During  the  war,  Mr.  Chairman,  of  course  there  were  a  great  many 
ornaments  procured,  but  they  were  procured  with  letters  and  numer- 
ical designations  on  them,  which  are  of  no  use  at  present 

Overcoats,  woolen,  olive  drab :  We  are  asking  for  $280,000  to  manu- 
facture 140,000  overcoats  at  $2  each.     We  furnish  the  material. 
We  are  asking  nothing  for  overshoes ;  we  have  enough. 
Raincoats,  mackinaw:  We  are  asking  for  8742,500,  to  manufacture 
110,000  raincoats  at  $6.75  each. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Did  you  not  acquire  a  large  number  of  raincoats 
during  the  war? 

Col.  Hannay.  We  did,  yes,  sir:  but  we  have  none  of  them  now. 
They  have  been  absorbed. 
Mr.  Anthony.  Were  they  sold  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  Some  of  them  were  sold.  There  were  several 
hundred  thousand  raincoats  sold,  but  they  were  raincoats  procured  of 
any  kind  and  type,  some  of  them  black,  and  every  other  color,  and 
nonmilitary  in  cnaracter. 

We  are  asking  for  raincoats,  mounted,  $225,000  to  procure  30,000 
at  $7.50. 

Ribbons,  campaign:  We  are  asking  for  $5,600  to  procure  112,000 
of  them  at  5  cents. 

Service  stripes:  We  are  asking  for  $21,000  to  procure  420,000  of 
those  at  6  cents.     We  manufacture  them  ourselves. 

Shirts,  cotton,  olive  drab:  We  are  asking  for  $300,000  to  procure 
200,000  of  them  at  $1.50.  It  takes  the  place  of  the  old  white  cotton 
shirt,  made  to  button  the  collar  or  stock  to. 

Flannel  shirts,  olive  drab:  We  are  asking  for  $164,500  to  procure 
350,000  of  them,  to  be  manufactured  by  ourselves,  with  the  cloth 
furnished,  we  ask  for  47  cents  each. 

Shoes,  service:  We  are  asking  for  $3,500,000  to  procure  700,000 
pairs  of  shoes  at  an  average  price  of  $5 ;  the  latest  ootained,  a  small 
Quantity,  were  procured  for  $4.09.     The  average  procurement  during 
tne  fiscal  year  is  $6.25  and  it  was  first  figured  at  that  price.     The 
Quartermaster  General  investigated  the  matter  and  he  believes  they 
can  be  procured  at  this  price.     Those  shoes  at  $4.09  were  all  small 
sizes;  bids  now  received  are  according  to  size,  with  a  very  wide  varia- 
tion, of  course,  depending  upon  the  size.     The  price  of  $4.09  could  not 
be  used,  as  it  would  not  represent  the  average;  out  the  Quartermaster 
General  thinks  $5  would  represent  the  average  for  the  coming  year 
in  all  sizes,  and  it  is  believed  they  can  be  procured  at  this  figure. 
Mr.  Anthony.  How  large  a  stock  of  shoes  will  that  give  you  ? 
Col.  Hannay.  I  do  not  believe  this  will  be  any  more  than  sufficient, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  are  furnishing  these  shoes  to  discharged 
men.     It  is  doubtful  if  it  will  be  enough. 
Mr.  Anthony.  You  mean  men  who  have  already  been  discharged  ? 
Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir;  who  are  calling  for  eauipment. 
Gen.  RooEBS.  You  wanted  to  be  reminded  wiien  you  came  to  this 
item  in  regard  to  limiting  the  time. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Yes;  I  have  just  written  down  a  note  on  that. 
How  many  pairs  of  shoes  do  you  estimate  you  will  have  to  furnish 
to  men  who  nave  been  discharged — ^men  who  have  not  already  asked 
for  them  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  We  have  figured  that  700,000  men  have  not  been 
supplied,  and,  of  course,  if  Si  700,000  men  were  supplied,  it  would 
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take  the  entire  supply  of  the  Army.     So  that  we  have  allowed  very 
little  for  that  ad  a  matter  of  fact. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  shoes  have  you  on  hand  now,  not  issued. 

Col.  Hannay.  There  has  been  a  tremendous  call  for  shoes  during 
this  fiscal  year  owing  to  that  item.  The  average  is  four  pairs  per 
man  per  year. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Four  pairs  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  can  put  that  in  the  record. 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir;  we  are  sure,  though,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
this  will  not  be  an  excessive  quantity  of  shoes.  The  total  on  hand  is 
778,000. 

Mr.  Anthony.  So  that  you  have  practically  gotten  rid  of  the  bulk 
of  your  war  siu*plus  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  In  these  shoes  we  had  no  war  surplus. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Were  not  some  shoes  sold  as  surplus } 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir;  but  they  were  the  heavy  shoe  manufac- 
tured for  use  in  the  trenches  and  hob-nail  shoes. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  do  not  issue  that  hob-nail  shoe  now  i 

Col.  Hannay.  No,  sir.  There  was  one  pair  issued  per  man  for  hU 
field  kit,  but  the  enlisted  man  can  not  use  those  in  the  barracks;  they 
would  tear  the  floors  all  to  pieces. 

Mr.  Anthony.  So  that  you  have  one  type  of  shoe  you  are  issuing 
now? 

Col.  Hannay.  We  are  issuing  one  type  of  garrison  shoe. 

Stockings,  cotton:  We  are  asking  for  $264,000  to  buy  l,200,mM> 
pair,  at  22  cents. 

We  are  asking  nothing  for  woolen  stockings;  we  procured  enou^ 
this  year  to  fill  in  sizes  to  last,  we  think,  next  year,  both  in  heavy  and 
light  weights. 

We  are  asking  nothing  for  oil^skin  suits. 

Tags,  identification:  We  are  asking  for  $5,600  to  procure  o60.0<'' 
of  those,  at  1  cent. 

We  are  asking  for  identification-tag  tape,  $1,400,  to  procure  2s.(nn> 
yards,  at  5  cents. 

For  denim  trousers,  work  trousers,  we  are  asking  nothing;  we  ha>< 
enough  on  hand. 

W^e  are  asking  nothing  for  cotton  imdershirts  or  winter  underAhir.> 

We  are  asking  for  unionalla  $25,000,  to  procure  10,(XX)  at  $•  •'■' 
each. 

We  are  asking  nothing  this  year  for  misc*elIancous  artirlt's  ••*' 
clothing. 

We  are  asking  for  findings  for  the  manufacture  of  clothing,  thou-j 
$525,000.     It  has  been  found  to  average  about  tki  per  man.     T;..- 
covers  all  findings  used  in  the  manufacture  of  clothing. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  plants  does  the  Quarterma^itcr  i'«»r  - 
still  maintain  where  they  still  manufacture  clothing  f 

Col.  H  ANN  ay.  Two. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Where  are  they  located  i 

Col.  Hannay.  At  Philadelphia  and  JeffersonviUe.  Ind. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Did  you  have  more  than  that  during  the  war' 

Col.  IIaxxay.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Antho.ny.  Those  are  your  two  principal  plants  f 
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Col.  Hannay.  Those  are  our  only  clothing  manufacturing:  plants; 
yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  they  operating  now? 

Col.  Hannay.  They  are  operating  now;  y^es,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  But  probably  with  a  comparatively  small  force 
compared  with  what  you  had  there  during  the  war  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  N(0,  sir;  we  are  endeavoring  to  manufacture  the 
greater  part  of  our  clothing  there. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Will  all  of  this  clothing  be  manufactured  then  in 
those  two  Government  plants  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Will  any  of  it  be  let  by  contract  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  Part  of  Jt  will  be  let  by  contract.  The  two  sort  of 
balance  each  other.  We  make  the  Quartermaster  Corps  manufac- 
ture to  compete  with  the  civilian,  and  in  that  way  we  hold  down  the 
clothing  manufacturer  and  make  the  Quartermaster  Corps  plants 
get  down  to  business  methods. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  those  two  factories  operated  to  capacity  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  They  are  at  present;  yes,  sir;  complete  capacity. 

CLOTHING   FOR   WARRANT  OFFICERS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Let  us  go  on  to  the  next  item.  You  are  asking  for 
$20,000  for  clothing  for  warrant  officers,  including  raw  materials  for 
manufacture  of  same.     Do  they  use  a  different  type  of  clothing  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir;  they  use  an  entirely  different  umfonu, 
made  of  officer's  uniform  material. 

Mr.  Anthony.  So  that  you  have  to  buy  that  cloth  now  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir.  They  ordinarily  have  been  buying  their 
uniforms. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  warrant  officer  is  furnished  his  uniform  the 
same  as  the  enlisted  man  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  In  the  mine  planter  service  onlv. 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  the  mine  planter  service  only  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  This  refers  to  the  mine  planter  service  only. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Why  is  an  officer  of  the  Mine  Planter  Service  ou  a 
different  basis  from  tne  warrant  officer  of  the  Army  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  The  warrant  officer  of  the  Army,  other  than  mine 
planter,  gets  the  allowances  of  a  second  lieutenant  and  provides  his 
own  uniform. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  Mine  Planter  Service  has  a  different  type  of 
uniform  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  A  different  t>T)e  entirely. 

Gen.  Rogers.  The  mine  planters  were  warrant  officers  provided 
several  years  ago  and  they  are  in  a  little  bit  different  class  than  these 
new  warrant  officers. 

clothing  for  army  nvrses. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  asking  fot*  $125,000  for  clothing  for  Army 
nurses,  including  raw  materials  for  the  manufacture  of  same.  Do 
you  furnish  the  uniform  to  the  nurse  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  The  initial  uniform  is  funished  to  the  nurse  and  the 
SuTficeon  General  estimates  there  will  be  500  nurses  inducted  into  the 
service. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  To  do  that  they  furnish  the  initial  uniform? 

Col.  Hannay.  We  furnish  the  initial  uniform. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  does  the  law  provide  they  shall  be  furnished 
initially  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  Such  allowance  as  the  Secretary  of  War  may  direct. 

Mr.. Anthony.  How  much  did  you  expend  for  that  purpose  this 
year  'i 

Col.  Hannay.  I  will  put  that  into  the  record. 

Note. — ^The  amount  obligated  for  clothing  for  nurses,  to  date,  is  $11,470. 

Mr.  Anthony.  This  shows  you  are  only  allotted  $35,000  for  that 
purpose. 

Col.  Hannay.  We  had  stocks  of  these  on  hand  supervening  from 
the  war. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  uniforms  for  ^Vrmy  nurses  will  $3o,0(m> 
furnish  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  One  hundred  and  forty,  but  500  is  the  Surgeon 
General's  estimate  of  the  number  who  will  be  inculcated  into  the 
service. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  much  apiece  will  that  make  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  $250. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  not  that  a  pretty  large  amount  for  a  uniform  for 
a  nurse  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  I  will  read  what  they  get:  They  get  two  pairs  of 
shoes,  tan;  one  norfolk  suit;  six  white  uniforms  for  ward  duty; 
one  overcoat;  one  raincoat;  one  cape,  lined,  maroon;  five  wai-^t'i. 
cotton,  white;  one  waist,  flannel;  one  shirt  waist,  silk:  one  hat, 
winter;  one  hat,  summer;  one  pair  kid  gloves;  one  trunk  looker:  two 
sets  insignia ;  two  pairs  insignia. 

clothing  for  discharged  soldiers,  otherwise  than  honorabu  . 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  ask  for  $160,000  for  clothing,  citizens,  outer 
clothing  to  cost  not  exceeding  $40,  to  be  issued  to  soldiern  diHchareetl 
otherwise  than  honorably. 

Col.  Hannay.  We  have  reduced  that  to  190,000. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  for  dischai^ed  prisoners  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  Tes,  sir.  The  Admtant  General,  as  I  stated  tht« 
morning,  has  informed  us  that  could  be  reduced  to  190,000. 

for  altering,  fttting,  cleaning,  and  repairing  clothing. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  ask  for  12,119^074.50  for  altering,  fitting 
cleaning,  and  repairing  clothing.  This  is  the  repair  oT  clothing 
Col.  Warfield  handles) 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  that  about  the  same  amount  you  uaed  this  rear ' 

Col.  Hannay.  We  used  slightly  less  than  that  this  vear. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Put  in  the  amount  that  you  will  have  used  th» 
year. 

NoTB.— For  fiscal  year  endinff  June  90.  IMO,  we  used  $2.799,S70.69:  for  flRal  yr»f 
ending  June  90,  1021,  it  should  be  about  the  same. 
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TOILET  ARTICLES. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  next  is  toilet  articles,  $257,000.  What  toilet 
articles  do  you  furnish  the  soldiers  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  Clothes  brushes;  brushes^  hair;  brushes,  shaving; 
brushes,  shoe;  brushes,  tooth;  combs;  dubbin  for  shoes. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  a  dubbin  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  That  is  a  leather  preserver  to  put  on  the  shoe. 
Housewives;  mirrors,  trench;  polish,  shoe;  razors,  and  towels. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  you  buying  any  toothbrushes  or  do  you  intend 
to  buy  any  out  of  this  appropriation  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  No,  sir;  we  nave  enough  on  hand. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  have  you  on  hand?  The -reason  I  ask 
that,  I  was  informed  by  an  American  citizen  traveling  in  Europe 
who  attended  one  of  those  sales  of  American  Army  material  pur- 
chased bv  the  French  Government  in  the  settlement,  that  he  saw 
offered  aoout  250,000  prophylactic  toothbrushes  that  looked  to  be 
in  perfectly  fine  shape.  He  said  they  were  going  so  very  cheap  he 
bought  them  and  shipped  them  back  to  this  country  and  I  think  he 
paid  about  5  cents  a  piece  for  them  or  something  like  that.  Why 
was  not  an  article  of  tnat  kind  returned  to  this  country  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  That  is  something  I  can  not  explain,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Note. — The  number  of  toothbrushes  on  hand  is  1,641,659. 

Mr.  SissoN.  What  is  a  toilet  kit^  of  what  does  it  consist? 

Col.  Hannay.  All  of  these  articles  I  have  just  enumerated  are  a 
part  of  the  toilet  kit. 

Mr.  SissoN.  But  I  see  here  ^'housewives  and  toilet  kits.*' 

Col.  Hannay.  These  other  things  are  not  in  the  housewives  kit — 
shoe  brushes  and  clothes  brushes,  etc. 

Mr.  SissoN.  What  is  a  housewife  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  That  is  the  little  thing  with  needles  and  thread 
and  buttons,  and  things  of  that  kind  issued  to  each  squad. 

FOE  TEXTILE   EQUIPMENT. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  ask  for  $1,300,000  for  textile  equipment, 
such  as  tents,  paulins.  bed  sheets,  pillow  cases,  mattress  covers, 
cartridge  belts,  etc.,  including  raw  materials  for  manufacture  of  same. 

CoL  Hannay.  Yes,  sir.  There  is  a  reduction  in  that  item.  We 
are  allotted  for  the  present  fiscal  year  $1,667,000. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Did  you  use  that  amount  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  used  all  of  that  money,  practically. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  became  of  the  immense  supphes  of  tent 
equipment  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  We  are  asking  for  no  tentage,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
will  read  off  the  articles,  if  you  desire,  for  which  we  are  asking  funds ; 
but  we  are  asking  for  no  tentage. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Let  us  know  what  you  are  going  to  manufacture 
out  of  that. 

Col  Hannay.  We  are  going  to  manufacture  117  bags,  water,  for 
pack  mules;  $1,174.  Bags,  water,  sterilizing,  620;  $7,900.  We  are 
asking  for  nothing  for  bars,  mosquito;  notning  for  blankets,  olive 
drab;  nothing  fortrassards.  We  are  asking  for  $82,250  for  350,000 
pillow  cases.     They  were  not  procured  during  the  war,  but  now  that 
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the  troops  are  in  permanent  garrison,  so  to  speak,  they  have  to  be 
supplied.  We  are  asking  nothing  for  colors,  camp.  We  are  askincj 
for  colors  national,  silk,  $689.  We  are  asking  nothing  for  national 
colors  service. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  a  flag,  when  you  speak  of  colors? 

Col.  Hannay.  It  is  the  one  that  is  carried  in  the  organization, 
which  is  differentiated  from  the  flag  proper.  Regimental  colors. 
engineers,  silk:  We  are  asking  for  $1,438  to  manufacture  8  of  those. 
Regimental  colors,  infantry,  silk:  We  are  asking  for  $9,778  to  manu- 
facture 65  of  those.  We  are  asking  nothing  for  comforters.  For 
mattress  covers  we  are  asking  $104,000  to  manufacture  80,000  of 
those.     That  was  another  item  not  manufactured  during  the  war. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  for  barracks  use  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir;  covers  to  go  over  the  mattress  in  the  l»«i- 
racks  to  keep  them  clean.  We  are  asking  for  covers  for  ward  teiit^. 
to  protect  tnom  when  they  are  packed,  $2,436  to  manufacture  Jno 
of  them.  It  is  an  expensive  tent  and  the  cover  preserves  it.  We 
are  asking  $83  to  manufacture  108  Brigadier  General's  flags  and  ^(V2 
to  manufacture  72  Major  General's  fla^.  We  are  asking  for  $10,.vV> 
for  4,340  distinguishing  flags  of  all  kinds  for  every  organization  lo 
which  it  is  issued,  down  to  a  company.  We  are  asking  nothing  f«»r 
National  flags  either  post  or  garrison;  nothing  for  National  flap^* 
post.  Those  are  the  two  larger  sizes.  We  are  asking  $10,272  u* 
manufacture  1,750  storm  flags,  which  is  the  smaller  size  for  nomiai 
use  at  post*?.  We  are  asking  nothjng  for  any  of  these  tents,  flies,  aiul 
storage  tents.  For  guidons,  we  are  asking  for  $4,500  to  manui  • 
ture  3,000  guidons  at  $1.50. 

Mr.  SisaoN.  What  are  they  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  Thfe  little  flag  you  will  see  carried  at  the  h^ad  «f  an 
artillery  organization  designating  the  battery.  Head  neta.  mo{W|uit«» 
we  are  asking  for  $7,300  to  manufacture  1 ,400  of  those  for  sentry  u^* 
and  use  in  Alaska.  We  are  asking  for  mattresses — that  is  another 
large  item,  because  there  were  none  procured  during  the  war  and  therv 
were  not  sufficient  on  hand — $459,372  to  procure  58,333  at  $7.*^>* 
We  are  asking  nothing  for  paulins.  For  pillows  we  are  asking  f*'r 
$79,650  to  procure  87,500 — another  one  of  the  items  we  did  n**x 

Krocure  during  the  war.     We  are  asking  nothing  for  tent  pin- 
Fothing  for  shelter-tent  poles;  nothing  Tor  latrine  screens.    Bini 
sheets,  another  item  not  procured  during  the  war,  we  are  askm^: 
for  $472,500  to  procure  350,000  of  them   at   $1.35.     Nothing  f-r 
chamois  skins.     We  are  asking  for  $2,400  to  procure  300  slings.  4t)li»r 
to  carry  the  colors  in.     We  are  asking  for  the  manufacture  of  stanti- 
ards,  P'ield  Artillery,  regiment,  silk,  $2,182  to  manufacture  21  of  them 
We  manufacture  all  those  in  the  Quartermaster  Corps.     Standani- 
national,  service,  bunting,  we  are  asking  $S00  to  manufacture  l^' 
For  standards,  national,  silk:  we  are  asking  for  $408  to  manufartur** 
24:  standards,  regimental,  silk,  $1,S70  to  manufacture  17.    Stan*! 
ards.  Signal  Corps  battalion,  $340  to  manufacture  three.     We  *"• 
asking  nothing  for  tent  stoves:  we  have  sufficient:  we  are  a^kir^ 
nothing  for  hospital  tents,  pyramidal  tents,  storage  tents,  wall  ten*- 
large  and  small.     For  sacts,  harness,  we  are  asking  $r20.(NMt   • 
manufacture  20,000  of  those. 
Mr.  Anthony.  For  what  i 
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Col.  Hanxay.  Harness  sacks.  It  is  found  the  harness  is  preserved 
in  better  shape. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  kind  of  sacks  are  they? 

Col.  Hannay.  They  are  made  of  heavy  canvass. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  \s  to  care  for  your  surplus  harness  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir.  Not  only  surplus  harness,  but  that  with 
organizations. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  not  asking  anything  more  for  cartridge 
belts  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  No,  sir. 

ilr.  Anthony.  You  accumulated  a  large  supply  of  cartridge  belts 
during  the  war  ? 

Col.  Anthony.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  of  those  have  you  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  I  will  put  that  in  the  record. 

Note. — ^The  number  of  cartridge  belts  on  hand  is  as  follows: 
Rifle,  mounted,  385,895;  dismounted,  986,933;  pistol,  1,629,231. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  wish  you  would  put  a  statement  in  the  record 
showing  the  amounts  of  the  principal  articles  you  have  on  hand  that 
go  under  each  one  of  these  heads;  not  of  the  minor  articles  but  just 
of  the  principal  things;  articles  pertaining  to  clothing  and  equipment, 
the  principal  items. 

Mr.  SissoN.  How  much  does  all  that  amount  to? 

Col.  Hannay.  These  last  items  I  just  read  amount  to  $1,382,654. 
Those  are  the  items  under  item  No.  1409107. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  in  regard  to  the  issue  of 
clothing  to  enlisted  men.  Is  it  the  intention  of  the  War  Department 
during  the  next  fiscal  year  to  adhere  to  the  policy  to  furnish  a  man 
with  the  clothing  he  needs,  or  is  there  any  talk  of  returning  to  the 
system  of  allowances  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  We  have  not  been  informed.  Unquestionably  the 
present  system  is  much  more  expensive. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  find  the  other  one,  where  you  give  a  fixed 
allowance,  more  economical? 

Col.  Hannay.  The  fi^ed  allowance  is  more  economical. 

Gen.  Rogers.  I  do  not  think  the  papers  have  gone  forward,  but  I 
made  a  recommendation  about  three  days  ago  to  the  General  Staff  to 
return  to  the  clothing  allowance,  setting  out  the  amount  that  would 
he  saved  by  returning  to  the  clothing  aflowance. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  much  do  you  think  you  could  save  by  that? 

Gen.  Rogers.  I  have  not  the  papers  with  me,  but  I  can  put  that 
jn  the  record. 

Note. — Amount  per  man  per  year  that  would  be  saved  should  a  soldier  be  given  a 
monev  allowance  or  $282.23  for  three  years  in  lieu  of  the  present  issue  of  clothing  in 
Und-^28.89. 

LEATHER  PERSONAL  EQUIPMENT. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  wish  you  would.  The  next  item  is  $275,000  for 
leather  personal  equipment,  including  raw  materials  for  manufacture. 
What  does  that  cover? 

Col.  Hannay.  It  covers  an  item  of  9,000  bags,  musette,  at  84  each; 
total  cost  $36,000.  That  is  a  little  bag  used  by  the  officer  in  France 
that  they  carried  their  entire  equipment  in — towels,  soap,  toilet 
articles,  etc. 
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MAINTENANCE    AND    REPLACEMENT    OF   PERSONAL    EQUIPMENT. 

Then  for  maintenance  and  replacement  of  personal  equipment, 
$239,000.  This  personal  equipment  consists  of  the  following:  Car- 
riers, pack, haversacks;  cases,  dispatch;  belts,  cartridge;  cases, record, 
noncommissioned  officer;  carriers,  hand  grenade;  earners,  rifle;  covers, 
rifle;  slings,  gun;  cutters,  wire;  carriers,  wire  cutters.  It  is  for  the 
maintenance  of  those. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  leather  equipment  to  care  for  those  articles  t 

Col.  Hannay.  It  is  not  all  leather  equipment;  it  is  canvas  and 
woven  cotton  fabric  as  well. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Is  that  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  those  or  for  the 
purpose  of  maintaining  them  ?      . 

Cfol.  Hannay.  For  the  purpose  of  maintaining  them  solely.  Xo 
new  procurement. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  use  about  that  amount  for  the  current  vear  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  I  will  put  that  into  the  record. 

Note. — The  amount  of  money  obligated  for  item  H10107  from  fund?  pertaining 
to  the  fiscal  year  1921  is  $150,000. 

Gen.  Lord.  $300  up  to  January  4. 

Col.  Hannay.  We  are  asking  for  $275,000.  Practically  none  (»f 
that  has  been  done.     It  is  another  one  of  those  instances  where  delav 

Eiles  up  the  cost.     We  have  been  using  new  equipment  and  it  v» 
ecoming  old,  and  next  year  it  has  to  be  repaired  and  nut  in  shape. 
This  item  is  one  of  those  things  that  came  from  tne  Ordn&D<*e 
Department.     It  used  to  be  ordnance  equipment  and  now  it  is  han* 
died  by  the  Quartermaster  Corps. 

HORSE   EQUIPMENT. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  asking  for  $150,000  for  horse  equipment. 
What  does  that  cover  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  That  is  another  item  transferred  from  ordnance. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  have  control  in  the  Quartermaster  s  Depart- 
ment of  all  leather  goods  now,  do  you  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  because  of  the  removal  of  the  plant  fn»m 
Kock  Island  to  Jeff ersonville  i 

Col.  Hannay.  That  was  the  removal  of  the  saddle  and  hann*^^ 
plant.  They  manufactured  most  of  the  onlnance  harness  there  aii-i 
we  manufactured  quartermaster  harness  at  Jeff  ersonville;  and  n^u 
it  is  all  consolidated  for  economy. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Of  what  does  the  horse  e<|uii)ment  con^^ist  i 

Col.  Hannay.  It  consists  of  saddles,  bridles,  halters.  ftHni  ba^-. 
saddlebags,  etc. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  much  did  you  spend  during  the  current  >»rvr 
for  that  purpose. 

Gen.  Ia}\w.  $:US. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  that  because  you  have  boen  using  nev^  5>iuff ' 

Col.  Hannay.  That  is  a  similar  situation. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  estimate  it  will  take  $100,000  to  repair  wlm:  i* 
on  hanii  i 

Col.  Hannay.  It  is  based  on  the  experience  of  the  Onlnance  Ot^ 
partment  in  keeping  it  up. 
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Mr.  Dent.  How  did  you  arrive  at  that  estimate — per  capita  or  how  ? 

Mr.  Anthony.  It  is  all  based  on  an  army  of  175,000, 

Col.  Hannay.  We  had  no  records  of  our  own  and  we  had  to  get 

this  from  the  Ordnance  Department.     From  their  experience  they 

gave  this  as  the  per  capita  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  these  articles, 

when  issued  new,  after  a  yearns  use. 

MAINTENANCE    OF   HARNESS,    ETC. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  asking  for  $150,000  for  harness,  artillery, 
reel  cart,  and  machine-gun  cart. 

Col.  Hannay.  That  is  for  maintenance  also. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Have  you  much  of  this  equipment  on  hand — much 
of  this  harness  on  hand  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  No;  not  the  spare  parts.  We  have  a  great  deal  on 
hand  for  which  we  have  to  buy  spare  parts  for  upkeep. 

Mr.  Anthony.  This  is  all  for  upkeep  ? 

Col.  Hannay,  This  is  all  for  upkeep  and  no  new  equipment  what- 
ever for  any  of  this  harness  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  will  furnish  a  statement  of  the  amount  of 
harness  on  hand  ? 

Statement  shomng  quantity  of  harness  and  saddles  an  fiaad. 

HamesB,  artillery,  M1916,  breast  collar,  lead double  aete. . .  30.  25L 

Harness,  artillery,  M1916,  breast  collar,  wheel do 18,  tt62 

Harness,  ambulance  or  escadrille  wagon,  lead single  sets. .  33, 821 

Harness,  ambulance  or  escadrille  wagon,  wheel do 32,  765 

Harness,  buckboard do 148^ 

Harness,  buckboard double  sets. .  1,  688 

Harness,  cart.  Quartermaster 10,  746 

Harness,  cart,  dump.  Quartermaster 1, 421 

Harness,  combat  wagon,  with  collars  and  hames,  lead single  sets. .  2, 024 

Harness,  combat  wagon,  with  collars  and  hames,  wheel do 2,  480 

Harness,  with  breast  (Dutch)  collar,  ambulance  combat,  wheel do 8,  701 

Harness,  with  breast  (Dutch)  collar,  ambulance  combat,  lead do 5,  759 

Harness,  limber  and  caisson do 3, 277 

Harness,  delivery  wagon double  sets. .  24 

Harness,  single  express 24 

Harness,  wMon,  swing,  without  collars single  sets. .  10 

Harness,  jerk  line,  6  mule do 12 

Harness,  wagon,  pontoon,  wheel do 156 

Harness,  wagon,  pontoon,  lead do 202 

Saddles,  packers,  riding,  full  rigged,  15i  inches 10,  278 

Saddles,  riding,  skeleton  rigged 1,  503 

Saddles,  McClellan,  cavalry,  M1904 138.  273 

Saddles,  McClellan,  field  artillery,  M1904 44.  009 

To  date  harness  and  saddles  to  the  value  of  approximately  $25,000,000  have  been 
declared  surplus,  all  of  which  have  been  transferred  to  other  Government  bureaus  or 
V)\d.    There  is  no  surplus  on  hand. 

Col.  Hannay.  Under  these  headings,  yes,  sir. 

MISCELLANEOUS    ARTICLES    OF    EQUIPAGE. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Miscellaneous  articles  of  equipage  not  listed:  You 
arc  asking  for  $1,495,000.     Of  what  does  that  consist? 

Col.  Hannay.  That  consists  of  blacksmith's  aprons.  We  will 
tHjuire  $.5,500  to  procure  2,000  of  those,  at  $2.75.  Txie  item  bedsteads 
lingle,  has  been  eliminated  by  the  Quartermaster  General  as  already 
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stated  by  him.  Brooms,  corn;  we  will  require  $140,000  to  procure 
175,000  of  them  at  80  cents.  Brushes,  scrubbing,  S35,000  to  procure 
175,000,  Chairs,  barracks,  $39,375  to  procure  17,500,  at  $2.2.V 
Chaplain's  equipment:  We  will  require  $108,750  to  procure  250  sets 
of  chaplain's  equipment,  at  $435.  This  is  a  new  item  which  has  been 
authorized  ana  consists  of  one  desk,  field;  one  altar,  folding;  one 
organ,  folding;  300  books,  song;  one  chest. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  chaplains  have  nothing  now  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  They  have  nothing  except  what  has  already  been 
furnished  to  chaplains. 

Mr.  Anthony.  He  furnishes  his  own  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  He  furnishes  his  own,  or  it  has  been  furnished  bv 
welfare  organizations. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Or  he  takes  that  that  exists  wherever  he  i^ 
stationed? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir;  he  has  had  nothing  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  Anthony.  He  could  get  along,  probably,  without  this  until 
some  future  time  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  Thev  have,  so  far.  Cots,  canvas;  we  are  asking 
nothing.  Desks,  field,  we  will  require  $13,995  to  procure  933  desk'- 
at  $15  each. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  are  these  for  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  Field  desks  for  records,  the  larger  sized  one  f«»r 
clerical  work  at  regimental  headquarters,  and  larger  oi^anization 
headquarters. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  Army  being  being  stationed  at  these  camp-* 
very  largely  during  the  war,  were  they  not  outfitted  with  desks  an*i 
things  of  that  kind? 

Col.  ILvnnay.  At  the  cantonments  they  used,  of  course,  an  oni.- 
narv  table.  But  this  field  desk  is  to  take  into  the  field,  to  put  all  '■'' 
their  records  in  it  with  the  necessarj'  stationery. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  kind  of  a  desk  is  it  ^    A  wooden  desk  i 

Col.  Hannay.  It  is  a  fibre-<'overed  dfsk  about  2 J  feet  higli. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  it  for  the  use  of  the  Army  in  time  of  peai  • 
or  war  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  In  time  of  war  and  in  the  field,  when  the  Army  ?"••" 
in  to  the  field.  Of  course  for  maneuvers,  they  have  to  take  li.».' 
records,  whicli  have  to  be  kept  up  when  they  go  in  the  field. 

Mr.  Anthony.  This  is  not  an  absolutely  necessary  article  of  e«]*..  • 
ment,  is  it,  though? 

Col.  Hannay.  The  field  desk  is  absolutely  necessary  if  the  tn^.:- 
go  into  the  field. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Have  they  had  field  desks  heretofore  1 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  this  is  a  new  outfit  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  a  new  outfit;  it  is  for  sufficient  • 
meet  the  needs  of  the  Army.     Thev  have  had  the  field  denks  U^r  -. 
long  time. 

Mr.  Anthony.  If  the  Army  is  reduced  they  won't  need  quite  iha* 
many. 

Col.  Hannay.  Not  quite  that  many.     It  is  one  of  thosie  fait-  -« 
brought  out  several  times  which  is  based  on  the  character  of  r- 
organization  prescribed  rather  than  the  strength  of  the  Anny.      1:  .- 
based  on  the  number  of  organizations,  l>ecause  each  orgaoizat.*  -. 
has  two. 
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Gen.  Rogers.  That  is  what  we  call  a  specific  article;  something 
which  is  very  hard  to  buy  in  an  emergency,  and  I  would  suggest  to 
the  committee  we  would  rather  they  would  cut  down  on  some  other 
item  than  on  an  article  it  is  hard  to  procure  on  short  call. 

Mr.  Anthony.  It  is  one  of  the  thmgs  you  would  eliminate  if  you 
found  you  did  not  have  enough  money  to  go  around.  There  are 
many  other  things  of  more  necessary  use. 

Col.  Hannay.  It  is  not  essential  to  the  supply  of  the  Army.  Gog- 
gles: We  require  $3,000  to  procure  6,000  of  tnose,  at  50  cents.  Lock- 
ers, trunk:  We  require  $765,000  to  procure  85,000  trunk  lockers,' at 
$10.44. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  what  purpose  are  lockers? 

Col.  Hannay.  They  are  issued  to  all  enlisted  men.  It  is  a  little 
fiber-covered  trunk. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  do  the  enlisted  men  of  the  Army  have  now  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  They  have  this  trunk. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  becomes  of  the  trunk  of  an  enlisted  man. 
when  he  goes  out  of  the  service  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  It  is  retained  in  the  service.  It  is  just  issued  to 
him  while  he  is  in  the  service. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  need  85,000  lockers  to  supply  wastage  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  not  sufficient  on  hand  for  an 
Army  of  175,000. 

Mr.  Anthony.  They  are  for  barracks  use  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

Gen.  Rogers.  We  had  none  of  these  during  the  war.  They  were 
not  used  during  the  war. 

Col.  Hannay.  Tape,  adhesive:  We  require  $13,125  tor  this.  It 
is  used  by  the  men  to  put  on  their  heels  when  they  have  abrasions 
on  their  feet.  We  require  $350,000  for  miscellaneous  articles  of 
equipage,  which  average  $2  per  man.  These  consist  of  the  follow- 
ing :  Tanks,  water,  for  Cavalry ;  pouches,  tor  small  articles ;  bandoleers ; 
carriers  for  guidons  and  standards;  shoe-fitting  outfits;  marking 
outfits;  fencing  equipment,  company;  shoes  or  casters  for  bedsteads; 
halyards;  firemen  s  clothing,  etc. 

TAGS   FOR  MARKING   PERSONAL   EQUIPMENT. 

The  next  item  is  $17,500  to  procure  1,750,000  tags  for  marking 
personal  equipment. 

FOR   MUSICAL   INSTRL^MENTS.* 

Under  the  next  item  we  have  $108,000  for  musical  instruments 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  musical  instruments  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  For  musical  instruments  and  music  stands,  music 
pouches,  and  music  for  bands.  We  have  spent  $271 ,514  in  six  months 
on  this  item.  The  Quartermaster  General  cut  this  down  to  the 
minimum  he  thought  we  could  possibly  get  along  with.  There  were 
no  music  stands  purchased,  tor  instance,  during  the  war  and  they 
have  to  be  supplied.  And  then  the  replacement  of  bugles,  in  addition 
to  musical  instruments,  comes  in  this  item. 

27478—21 46 
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Mr.  Anthony.  What  became  of  the  large  number  of  musical 
instruments  purchased  during  the  war  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  They  were  sold,  a  large  number  of  them. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  were  they  soldi 

Col.  Hannay.  Bv  advertisement. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  sell  material  you  are  going  to  buy  over 
again,  now  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  Beyond  two  year's  requirement,  we  sold  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  does  it  cost  to  outfit  a  band,  regimental  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  The  cost  of  equipping  one  band  is  $5,519.  There 
is  very  little  in  here  for  replacement  of  band  instruments.  Most  ol  it 
for  tne  procurement  of  string  instruments  authorized  for  bands 
which  were  not  procured  during  the  war. 

MAINTENANCE    AND  REPAIR  OF   LEATHER   GOODS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  the  mess  equipment  for  which  you  ask 
$39,000  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  That  comes  imder  the  salvage  department.  It  is 
imder  the  same  heading  as  the  others;  it  is  for  the  maintenance 
of  those  articles. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Maintenance  and  repair  of  harness  and  leather 
goods. 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Have  you  the  information  there  and  can  vou  tell 
us  the  nimiber  of  saddles  you  have  on  hand,  the  number  of  sets  of 
bridles  and  all  that  sort  oi  thinjg? 

Col.  Hannay.  I  will  put  that  in  the  record. 

Gen.  Rogers.  Woula  you  like  that  separated  ?  There  are  two 
classes,  the  class  that  has  been  declared  surplus  and  the  class  that  is 
stock. 

FOR  PACKING  AND  HANDLING  OF  CLOTHING  AND  EQUIPAGE. 

Mr.  Anthony.  We  would  like  all  that  information.  Packing  and 
handling  of  clothing  and  equipage,  you  ask  for  $750,000 1 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  packing  and  handling  of  all 
depots. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  will  be  for  the  material  you  manufacture  in 
these  depots  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir;  and  also  procured  under  contract,  as  it  is 
crated  and  sent  out  to  the  troops. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Let  us  see  the  change's  now  j-ou  make  in  the  wording! 
of  the  paragraph.  You  include  *'  enlisted  meii  of  the  enlist^ed  Reserve 
Corps'  the  same  sls  you  have  in  other  paragraphs.  That  is  to  take 
care  of  any  possible  issue  to  enlisted  men  in  the  Resen^e  Corpft*  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  see  you  drop  out  the  words  ''for  members  of  \vt 
Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps." 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Why  i 

Col.  Hannay.  That  is  not  computed  by  us,  and  we  have  n-.t 
included  it  in  our  estimaU's.  We  are  directed  and  informed  that  thit 
is  to  be  prepaiie<l  by  the  War  Plans  Division  of  the  General  S 
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Mr.  Anthony.  That  will  be  provided  for  under  the  heading  of  the 
Reserve  OflScers  Training  Corps  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  dt'op  out  ^^aundries"?  Is  that  because  that 
is  provided  for  elsewhere  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  It  is  provided  for  in  regular  supplies.  And  on  that 
same  page  there  should  be  that  change  from  $40  to  $30  for  discharged 
soldiers. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Yes,  I  understand  that.  So  that  you  believe  you 
can  ffet  along  approximately  with  $18,000,000? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  place  of  the  $30,000,000  that  was  originally 
estimated  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir.  That,  Mr.  Chairman,  can  be  effected  by 
economy.     It  certainly  will  not  provide  anything  to  be  wasted. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  that  $18,000,000  is  based  on  175,000  men? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  item  do  you  want  to  take  up  next  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  Horses  for  Cavalry,  Artillery,  and  Engineers. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Is  it  nece^ary  to  continue  that  language  about 
men  interned  as  alien  enemies?    Have  we  gotten  by  that? 

Gen.  Lord.  That  is  likely  to  grow. 

Col.  Hannay.  We  are  not  sure  they  are  all  disposed  of. 

HORSES  FOR  CAVALRY,  ARTILLERY,  ENGINEERS,  BTC. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Let  us  take  up  the  item  of  horses  for  CavH'" 
Artillery,  Engineers,  etc. 

Horses  for  Cavalry,  Artillery,  Engineers,  etc. 


Item 
No. 


1502.109 


1503.109 
1504.109 

1503.109 

1507.109 


Name  of  item. 


Horaen  for  Cavalry,  Artillery,  and  Infantry, 
Engineers,  Si^al  and  Hosnital  Corps,  and 
for  officers  entitled  to  public  mounts,  purchase 
of,  expenses  incident  to  the  piircha%  of  horses 
for  Cavalry,  Artillery,  and  engineers,  etc 

Horse«4  hr  remounts,  purchase  of. 

Horses  for  United  States  Military  Academy, 
purchase  of '  - 

Horses  for  service  schools  ani  statT  colleges, 
purchase  of 

Exnenaes  incident  to  th*^  encouragement  of 
breeding  of  riding  hordes  suitable  far  the  Army, 
including  cooperation  with  th*^  Bureau  of 
.\nimal  Industry.  DepartmMit  of  Agriculture, 
and  f  >r  th2  purcna<3e  of  animals  for^fcr^eding 
purposes  and  th?ir  maintenance 

Total 


Apportioned  fiscal 
year  1921  for  175,000 
men. 


Amount. 


$1,106,000 
100,000 

5,000 

39,000 


250,000 


1,500,000 


Capita. 


S6.32 
.57 

.03 
.22 


1.43 


Estimated  fiscal  vear 
1922  for  150,000 
men. 


Amount. 


$359,000 
50,000 


250,000 


8.57  I        059,000 


Capita. 


$2,393 
.333 


l.im 


4.393 


732 
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Horses  for  Cavalry,  Artillery ,  Engineers,  etc. — Continued. 


It'm 

No. 

1502. 109 

i.'ina.  109 

15f)4. 109 

1505.109 

1507.109 

Nam''  of  item. 


Estimated  fiscal  year 
1922  for  175,000 
men. 


Amount. 


Captia. 


^ ^ 

HorscH  for  Cavalrv*.  Artillery,  ani  Inf^iitrv. 
Engliipers,  Signal  and  Ho.^pital  Corps,  and 
for  offlcprs  entitled  to  public  mounts,  purchase 
of,  oxpen.sca  incident  to  the  purchas«»  of  horae<5 
for  Cavalry,  Artillery,  and  Engineers,  etc — 

Horses  for  remounts,  nurchase  of. 

Horse,««  for  t'nited  States  Military  Atudemy, 
purohaw  of 

Horses  lot  service  schools  and  staff  college'*, 
purchase  of 

Exp?n.^e«  incident  to  the  encouragement  of 
l- reeding  ofriding  horses  suitable  for  the  Army, 
including  cooperation  with  the  Rureau  of 
Animal  Industry.  I>epartm"nt  of  Agriculture, 
and  for  th?  purchase  of  animals  for  breeding 
purposes  and  their  maintenance 


1950,000 
50,000 


Total. 


250,000 


1,250,000 


$5.42H 
.285 


1.428 


7.142 


Estimated  fiscal  vtiir 
1922  for  2S0.ffi) 
men. 


Amount,  i  Capita. 


S2,199,3.'>1 
50.000 


I 


! 

250,000  I 


2,499,351 


>'.'> 


Col.  Hannay.  The  first  item  is  a  request  for  $950,000. 

Maj.  Scott.  That  is  for  replacements  only.  We  have  on  hand  just 
enougli  animals  for  an  Army  of  175,000.     It  is  based  on  that  amount. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  an  Armv  of  150,000  vou  would  not  need  as 
many  as  you  have  now  ? 

Maj.  Scott.  No,  sir.  We  would  probably  need  some.  We  would 
dispose  of  some  of  the  old  animals,  and  we  would  still  need  some 
replacements.  You  see,  this  covers  18  months,  really,  that  we  are 
estimatmg  for  now.  If  we  had  to  keep  an  animal  over  six  montiis. 
we  would  sell  and  then  buy  back.  It  would  pay  to  do  that,  because 
he  would  eat  himself  up  in  six  or  eight  months. 

Mr.  Anthony,  For  an  Army  of  150,000  men  you  could  propor- 
tionatelv  reduce  that  'i 

Maj.  Scott.  It  would  proportionately  reduce  that,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  probably  would  not  need  any  horses  for  this 
purpose  then,  would  you? 

Maj.  Scott.  Yes,  sir;  we  would  need  replacements  for  the  eight 
montns  from  now.  I  mean  if  we  reduced  to  150,000,  we  would  imnu*- 
diately  sell  the  surplus  animals  rather  than  keep  them  and  issue  them 
a  year  from  now,  after  they  had  eat<»n  up  about  $300  worth  of  fetMl. 
In  other  words,  it  would  pay  to  sell  and  nuy  back. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  does  not  coincide  with  the  policy  advances  in 
the  statements  made  here,  that  we  are  carrying  about  35,000  surplus 
horses  and  mules  m  the  Quartermaster's  Department  at  the  present 
time. 

Maj.  S(X)TT.  We  are  not  carrymg.them  as  surplus.  As  a  mailer 
of  fad,  in  both  horses  and  mules  the  Army  is  25  per  cent  below  xht 
prescribed  allowance. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Yes.  but  the  prescribed  allowance  is  based  on  ^!«^u^^ 
to  organizations  which  have  not  the  horses  at  this  time. 

Maj.  Scott.  Yes.  sir:  which  have  not  drawn  animals. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  which  could  probably  get  along  without  an> 
hors<»s. 
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Maj.  Scott.  No,  sir;  they  could  not  get  along  without  horses  any 
more  than  they  could  get  along  without  guns. 

Mr.  Anthony,  You  have  to  have  some;  but,  as  explained  a  while 
a^o,  for  instance,  if  you  are  going  to  equip  all  of  these  nine  divisions 
with  all  the  transportation  that  is  required  to  move  them  in  the  field 
at  any  time  it  will  take  an  immense  number  of  animals. 

Maj.  Scott.  The  animal  proposition  is  more  or  less  complicated; 
it  is  not  an  article  that  can  be  bought  and  immediately  issued.  It 
takes  six  months  after  the  animal  is  purchased  to  issue  m  any  quan- 
tity in  condition  ready  to  go  to  work,  sir.  And  if  we  sold  on  all  the 
horses  we  would  be  in  a  condition  where  we  could  not  get  out  and 
move.  If  men  were  brought  in  from  the  schools  and  diilerent 
details  and  the  Army  of  175,000  concentrated  on  the  border,  lor 
instance,  they  would  oe  short  of  animals. 

Mr.  Anthony.  We  do  not  mean  to  imply  you  would  want  to  take 
away  all  the  horses,  all  the  animals,  from  the  Army  and  leave  you 
all  on  foot;  but  If  you  are  cut  down  a  reasonable  number  there 
would  be  no  reason  wny  you  could  not  expand  in  less  than  six  months, 
would  there  ? 

Maj.  Scott.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  watched  that  very  carefully  all 
the  way  through  the  war,  and  the  horses  bought  and  shipped  in  any 
quantity  are  not  ready  to  work  inside  of  six  months. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  admit  it  takes  six  months  to  train  a  horse  for 
Cavalry  purposes  after  you  buy  him,  but  it  does  not  take  you  any- 
where near  that  long  to  train  a  mule  you  wish  to  use  for  draft  purposes. 

Maj.  Scott.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Your  Army  mules  then  are  different  from  the  mule 
the  farmer  uses. 

Maj.  Scott.  We  have  found  the  horses  and  mules  we  bought  last 
June  are  just  now  getting  over  their  sickness  and  ready  for  issue. 
The  farmer  usually  ouys  his  horses  from  the  dealer  after  they  have 
gotten  over  their  sickness,  and  we  get  them  from  the  dealer  and  out 
m  the  coimtry,  and  the  minute  they  are  concentrated  they  get  sick 
and  they  are  not  ready  to  issue  in  three  months.  The  majority,  at 
least  75  per  cent  of  them,  take  six  months,  either  horse  or  mule. 

Mr.  Anthony.  There  are  certain  chronic  diseases  they  catch  when 
they  are  concentrated  ? 

Maj.  Scott.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  are  they  ? 

Maj.  Scott.  Strangles,  influenza,  pink  eye,  and  all  different  kinds 
of  colds,  one  a  little  worse  than  the  other. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  these  epidemics  of  pink  eye  only  peculiar  to 
horses  obtained  off  the  market,  or  does  it  run  through  the  stock  at 
large  ? 

Maj.  Scott.  When  an  animal  is  bought  and  concentrated  at  the 
shipping  point  and  shipped  any  distance  he  will  usually  contract  it. 
In  connection  with  that,  in  the  horses  sold  after  the  war,  we  sold 
200,000  of  them  that  had  had  their  sickness,  and  the  dealers  and 
farmers  who  talked  with  me  all  over  the  country  said  they  were  very 
much  surprised  they  could  be  put  to  work  and  do  work  without 
getting  sick.  The  reason  for  that  was  they  had  been  through  that 
sickness  and  had  become  immune.  This  surprised  all  fanners  be- 
cause they  were  used  to  buying  animals  that  got  sick. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  does  it  cost  to  purchase  the  various  horses 
and  mules  you  use  ? 
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Horses  for  Cavalry,  Artillery ^  Engineers,  etc. — Continued. 


No. 


irKtt.  109 


l.=vn3. 109 
1504. 1U9 

1505.109 

1507.109 


Nam"  of  item. 


Estimated  fiscal  vear 
1922  for  175,000 
men. 


Amount. 


Ilor-ws  fjr  Cavalr\'.  Artillery,  ani  Infantrv. 
Enginwrs,  Slsnial  and  Ho.^pital  Corps,  and 
for  offlcprs  entitled  to  pnblic  momits,  pnrehane 
of,  expenses  incident  to  the  purchase  of  horses 
for  Cavalry,  Artillery,  and  Engineers,  etc — 

Horses  for  remounts,  Durehase  of. 

Horses  for  United  States  Military  Academy, 
purchase  of 

Horses  fof  service  schools  and  staff  follegCM, 
purchase  of 

Exp?n.set4  lu'^ident  to  the  encouragement  of 
\  rwilng  of  riding  horses  suitable  far  the  Armv, 
including  cooperation  with  the  Rureau  of 
Animal  Industry.  Departm"nt  of  Agriculture, 
and  for  th'*  purcnase  of  animals  for  brcwiinp 
purposes  and  their  maintenance 


Captia. 


Estimated  fiscal  vrar 
1922  for  2W.0I" 
men. 


Amount.      Capita. 


1950,000 
50,000 


250,000 


Total. 


1,250,000 


15.428 
.285 


1.428 


7.142 


$2,199,351 
50.000 


250,000 


2,499,351 


V* 


Col,  Hannay.  The  first  item  is  a  request  for  $950,000. 

Maj.  Scott.  That  is  for  replacements  only.  Wo  have  on  hand  jui^t 
enough  animals  for  an  Army  of  175,000.     It  is  based  on  that  amount. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  an  Army  of  150,000  you  would  not  need  as 
many  as  you  have  now  ? 

Maj.  Scott.  No,  sir.  We  would  probably  need  some.  We  would 
dispose  of  some  of  the  old  animals,  and  we  would  still  need  some 
replacements.  You  see,  this  covers  18  months,  really,  that  we  are 
estimating  for  now.  If  wo  had  to  keep  an  animal  over  six  months, 
we  would  sell  and  then  buy  back.  It  would  pay  to  do  that,  because 
he  would  eat  himself  up  in  six  or  eight  months. 

Mr.  Anthony,  For  an  Army  of  150,000  men  you  could  propor- 
tionately reduce  that  ? 

Maj.  Scott.  It  would  proportionately  reduce  that,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  probably  would  not  need  any  horses  for  this 
purpose  then,  would  you? 

Maj.  Scott.  Yes,  sir;  we  would  need  replacements  for  the  eight 
montns  from  now.  I  mean  if  we  reduced  to  150,000,  we  would  imme- 
diately sell  the  surplus  animals  rather  than  keep  them  and  issue  them 
a  year  from  now,  after  they  had  eaten  up  about  $300  worth  of  fe«Ml. 
In  ottier  words,  it  would  pay  to  sell  and  nuy  back. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  does  not  coincide  with  the  policy  advances  m 
the  statements  made  here,  that  we  are  carrying  about  35,000  surplus 
horses  and  mules  in  the  Quartermaster  s  Department  at  the  present 
time. 

Maj.  Scott.  We  an*  not  carrying, them  as  surplus.  As  a  matt<*r 
of  fact,  hi  both  horses  and  mules  the  Army  is  25  per  cent  below  the 
prescribed  allowance. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Yes,  but  the  prescribed  allowance  is  base<!  on  i*uf> 
to  organizations  which  have  not  the  horses  at  this  time. 

Maj.  Scott.  Yes.  sir;  which  have  not  drawn  animals. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  which  could  probably  get  along  without  an> 
horses. 
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Maj.  Scott.  No,  sir;  they  could  not  get  along  without  horses  any 
more  than  they  could  get  along  without  guns. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  have  to  have  some;  but,  as  explained  a  while 
a^o,  for  instance,  if  you  are  going  to  equip  all  of  these  nine  divisions 
with  all  the  transportation  that  is  required  to  move  them  in  the  field 
at  any  time  it  will  take  an  immense  number  of  animals. 

Maj.  Scott.  The  animal  proposition  is  more  or  less  complicated; 
it  is  not  an  article  that  can  be  bought  and  immediately  issued.  It 
takes  six  months  after  the  animal  is  purchased  to  issue  m  anv  quan- 
tity in  condition  ready  to  go  to  work,  sir.  And  if  we  sold  on  all  the 
horses  we  would  be  in  a  condition  where  we  could  not  get  out  and 
move.  If  men  were  brought  in  from  the  schools  and  different 
details  and  the  Armv  of  175,000  concentrated  on  the  border,  lor 
instance,  they  would  oe  short  of  animals. 

Mr.  Anthony.  We  do  not  mean  to  imply  vou  would  want  to  take 
away  all  the  horses,  all  the  animals,  from  the  Army  and  leave  you 
aU  on  foot;  but  if  vou  are  cut  down  a  reasonable  number  there 
would  be  no  reason  wny  you  could  not  expand  in  less  than  six  months, 
would  there  ? 

Maj.  Scott.  Yes,  sir.  We  have  watched  that  very  carefully  all 
the  way  through  the  war,  and  the  horses  bought  and  shipped  in  any 
quantity  are  not  readv  to  work  inside  of  six  months. 

Mi.  Anthony.  I  admit  it  takes  six  months  to  train  a  horse  for 
Cavalry  purposes  after  you  buy  him,  but  it  does  not  take  you  any- 
where near  that  long  to  train  a  mule  you  wish  to  use  for  draft  purposes. 

Maj.  Scott.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Your  Army  mules  then  are  different  from  the  mule 
the  farmer  uses. 

Maj.  Scott.  We  have  found  the  horses  and  mules  we  bought  last 
June  are  just  now  getting  over  their  sickness  and  ready  for  issue. 
The  farmer  usually  ouys  his  horses  from  the  dealer  after  they  have 
gotten  over  their  sickness,  and  we  get  them  from  the  dealer  and  out 
m  the  country,  and  the  minute  they  are  concentrated  they  get  sick 
and  they  are  not  ready  to  issue  in  three  months.  The  majority^,  at 
least  75  per  cent  of  them,  take  six  months,  either  horse  or  mule. 

Mr.  Anthony.  There  are  certain  chronic  diseases  they  catch  when 
they  are  concentrated  ? 

Maj.  Scott.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  are  they  ? 

Maj.  Scott.  Strangles,  influenza,  pink  eye,  and  all  different  kinds 
of  colds,  one  a  little  worse  than  the  other. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  these  epidemics  of  pink  eye  only  peculiar  to 
horses  obtained  off  the  market,  or  does  it  run  through  the  stock  at 
large? 

Maj.  Scott.  When  an  animal  is  bought  and  concentrated  at  the 
shippmg  point  and  ^shipped  any  distance  he  will  usually  contract  it. 
In  connection  with  that,  in  the  horses  sold  after  the  war,  we  sold 
200,000  of  them  that  had  had  their  sickness,  and  the  dealers  and 
fanners  who  talked  with  me  all  over  the  country  said  they  were  very 
much  surprised  they  could  be  put  to  work  and  do  work  without 
getting  sick.  The  reason  for  that  was  they  had  been  through  that 
sickness  and  had  become  immune.  This  surprised  all  farmers  be- 
cause they  were  used  to  buying  animals  that  got  sick. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  does  it  cost  to  piu^chase  the  various  hoi'ses 
and  mules  you  use  ? 
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Maj.  Scott.  We  pay  $225  now  for  a  cavalry  horse  and  $250  for  a 
draft  horse  and  artillery  horse. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  do  you  pay  for  mules  now  ? 

Maj.  Scott.  The  esthnated  price  we  gave  was  $300.  Of  course 
these  prices  were  based  on  last  year,  when  the  price  of  stock  was  very 
high.  For  instance,  mules  were  selling  around  $400  to  $500  in  St. 
Louis  to  go  south  to  the  cotton  States. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  market  is  lower  now  ? 

Maj.  Scott.  The  market  has  dropped  somewhat  on  the  mules  but 
none  at  all  on  the  cavalry  horse. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  animals  will  this  $950,000  purchase  ^ 

Maj.  Scott.  $925,000  will  buy  4,000  animals. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  have  an  item  of  $50,000  for  horses  for  remounts. 
What  class  of  horse  is  that  ? 

Maj.  Scott.  That  is  a  horse  which  eight  or  nine  years  ago  the 
Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  started  a  system  of  breeding  in  which 
the  Government  was  to  buy  the  colts  that  were  suitable  and  we 
entered  into  an  informal  agreement  with  the  farmer.  We  have  at- 
tempted to  get  that  canceled  and  two-thirds  of  them  have  canceled 
it.  For  instance,  we  needed  $150,000  for  that  last  year.  This  year 
we  canceled  two-thirds  of  those  and  it  only  leaves  $50,000. 

Mr,  Anthony.  That  $50,000  is  for  fulfillment  of  contracts  you  have 
out? 

Maj.  Scott.  Not  contracts,  but  merely  an  agreement. 

Mr.  Anthony.  A  moral  obligation  ? 

Maj.  Scott.  A  moral  obligation;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  So  you  would  want  to  buy  those  whether  you  needed 
them  or  not  ? 

Maj.  Scott.  Yes,  sir.  We  would  buy  those  before  we  used  any 
of  the  $925,000,  but  we  will  surely  need  them. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  figure  you  nave  all  the  horses  you  need  for  the 
United  States  Military  Acaaemy  and  service  schools  and  staff  col- 
lc»w ! 

Maj.  Scott.  We  issue  those  annually  from  horses  we  have  on  hand. 

FOR   EXPENSES  INCIDENT  TO   BREEDING   OF  RIDING  HORSES. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  ask  $250,000  this  jear  for  expenses  incident 
to  the  encouragement  of  breeding  of  riding  horses  suitable  for  tlie 
Army,  including  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  for  the  purchase  of  animals  f«'r 
breeding  purposes  and  their  maintenance.  How  much  did  vom 
expend  lor  that  purpose  during  the  current  year? 

Slaj.  S(X)tt.  We  only  got  that  last  July  and,  of  course,  the  brotil- 
ing  season  was  practically  over.  The  most  of  that  will  be  expendM 
this  year  and  it  will  be  expended,  of  course,  during  the  spring. 

Mr,  Anthony.  What  do  you  buy  with  that  money  i 

Maj.  S(  ()tt.  That  is  expended  in  different  wavs.  We  buy  stalHo'-* 
and  maintain  the  stallions  and  ship  the  stallions  to  the  hnH^lip^ 
points.  We  procure  at  each  breeding  point  a  civilian  who  Is  pnmu- 
nent  as  a  horseman  in  that  community  and  he  operates  the  stalii«»:i 
for  us.  We  first  had  a  plan  devised  whereby  he  could  operate  • 
stallion  and  take  the  stua  fees  for  his  work  but  that  is  amtran*  t»- 
law.     The  stud  fees  have  to  be  collecte<l  and  turned  into  the  Tre^i^un 
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And  we  now  pay  the  man  when  he  operates  the  stallion.  We  pay 
him  and  he  tnen  collects  the  stud  fee  and  turns  it  in.  That  about 
balances  the  pay. 

Gen.  Lord.  The  amount  paid  in  under  that  item  was  $95,594.63 
up  to  January  4. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  breeds  of  stallions  do  you  get  ? 

Maj.  Scott.  We  get  different  breeds.  We  have  five  Arabian, 
7  standard  bred,  7  saddle  bred,  and  88  thoroughbred.  We  try  to 
get  the  type  of  saddle  stallion  the  people  usually  want. 

Mr.  Anthony,  How  are  those  distriouted  over  the  country  now? 

Maj.  Scott.  We  have  applications  for  450  trom  44  States.  We 
have  made  definite  arrangements  for  a  proportionate  amount  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  applications  in  each  State.  They  are  not 
definitely  sent  out  yet.  For  instance,  Virginia  already  had  a  great 
many  of  them.  We  took  over  from  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry 
stallions  and  in  order  that  there  will  be  no  criticism,  every  stallion 
it  had  goes  back  exactly  where  it  was  before.  Virginia  probably 
has  25  of  those  stallions.  The  other  States  will  get  quite  a  number. 
For  instance,  California  now  has  six;  there  are  two  or  three  placed 
in  Mississippi,  Kansas,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Texas,  and  some  in 
Alabama.  There  are  two  in  practical^  every  State  of  the  Union 
except  three  or  four  States  up  in  New  England. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  Government  maintains  its  ownership  in  those 
stallions  ? 

Maj.  Scott.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  the  community  he  goes  to  gets  the  use  of  the 
stallion  ? 

Maj.  Scott.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Does  the  farmer  pay  a  fee  ? 

Maj.  Scott.  The  farmer  pays  a  tee;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  the  man  who  operates  the  stallion  receives  these 
fees  for  his  expense  in  caring  for  the  stallion  ? 

Maj.  Scott.  No,  sir;  it  is  contrary  to  law  that  any  one  can  operate 
a  Government  agency  and  derive  benefit  therefor.  In  other  words, 
we  have  to  put  him  on  a  status  by  which  we  pay  him  out  of  the  ap- 
propriation. For  instance,  we  charge  a  $10  stud  fee.  The  agent 
collects  that  and  turns  it  in  to  our  officers  and  we  turn  it  into  the 
Treasury.  Then  we  take  $10  out  of  the  $250,000  and  give  it  to  him, 
instead  of  letting  him  take  the  fee.  We  make  $10  for  each  mare 
properlv  bred. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  get  reports  from  them  ? 

Maj.  Scott.  We  have  five  remount  purchasing  and  breeding  head- 
quarters now  in  the  United  States,  and  at  the  time  we  breed  the  horses 
we  also  look  over  the  stallions  and  the  colts  and  supervise  the  work 
when  purchasing  animals. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  the  fee  for  the  use  of  that  horse  is  a  nominal 
amount  for  that  class  of  horse  ? 

Maj.  Scott.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  So  that  every  breeder  gets  a  certain  advantage  from 
having  the  horse  furnished  to  a  community? 

Maj.  Scott.  Yes,  sir.  We  had  four  or  five  stallions  given  to  us 
that  were  operating  for  $250  to  $500  service  fee  that  are  now  put 
to  the  use  of  the  farmer  for  $10.  The  reason  we  charge  a  fee  to 
the  farmer  instead  of  letting  him  have  it  free  is  because  if  he  pays 
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something  theii  he  is  careful  to  bring  the  mare  back  at  the  ri^ht 
time,  and  free  service  has  not  been  satisfactory  in  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  think  this  experiment  is  paying  for  itself  i 

Maj.  Scott.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so,  sir.  It  is  a  very  popular  plan. 
The  stallions  are  out  four  months  of  the  year  for  the  use  of  tlie 
farmers  and  breeders,  the  other  eight  montKs  ate  in  our  depots,  and 
we  make  use  of  them  as  military  horses  to  replace  a  gelding.  We  use 
them  for  patrols,  drilling,  and  the  necessary  guard  duty  of  the  post. 
In  other  words,  the  stallion  eatns  his  living  m  the  Army  in  the  winter 
and  goes  out  in  the  spring  where  he  will  do  the  civilians  and  breeders 
in  the  country  the  most  good. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Will  this  $250,000  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  new 
animals  ? 

Maj.  Scott.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Nearly  all  of  it  will  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  new 
animals  ? 

Maj.  Scott.  Yes,  sir.  A  lar^e  part  of  it.  We  could  onlj*  get  out 
150  this  year.  The  $250,000  ought  to  enable  us  to  get  out  probably 
100  or  150  more  next  year. 

Mr.  Anthony.  TheVhoIe  expense  of  shipping,  the  freight,  al^4» 
comes  out  of  this  ? 

Maj.  Scott.  Yes,  sir;  that  all  comes  out.  The  entire  scheme  is  a 
thing  that  is  more  or  less  obligated  now,  too,  sir,  because  we  have 
made  arrangements  to  put  these  stallions  out  and  have  agreement^ 
with  people  all  over  the  country  under  this,  and  to  break  it  up 
would  cause  us  great  embarrassment. 

Mr.  Dent.  That  is  under  the  present  appropriation,  though? 

Maj.  Scott.  Yes,  sir.     But  breeders  hope  it  will  be  permanent. 

Mr.  Dent.  You  already  have  an  appropriation  to  cover  that  i 

Maj.  Scott.  We  have  an  appropriation  for  this  year,  and  this  is  for 
the  next  year,  and  is  a  very  important  item  if  the  encouragement  of 
breeding  is  to  be  really  eltective.  To  stop  it  suddenly  or  to  cut  it 
too  low  would  be  equivalent  to  throwing  away  the  amount  alreadv 
invested  in  the  scheme. 


TrKSDAY,  Jaxtary  11,  1921. 

water  and  skwers  at  mii.it vry  posts. 

STATEMEHTS  OF  BRIO.  OEH.  J.  M.  CARSOH,  CHIEF  OF  TBE 
CONSTRTTCTIOH  SERVICE  OF  THE  QUARTERMASTER  CORPS. 
AND  LIEUT.  C.  B.  F.  BRILL,  CONSTRUCTION  SERVICE. 
QUARTERMASTER  CORPS. 

rSKXPENDKl)     BAI.AXrF. 

Mr.  ANTHONY.  (JcniTjl,  }ou  i.ro  a*-Hni:  in  tl  i^  l»ill  for  a  t<>th!  ••' 
^r).7*.)0..''i77  fnr  urtrr  rn«l  s(»weis  i:t  militM}  posts.     Tlit-re  was  u'j>p- 
priated  umU  r  tl  is  headin*;  for  the  fiscal  }var  1*  21,  $4  JHK),0<)n.   *  Wi' 
you  ti'U  us  how  murh  hi^s  been  r.llotted  for  that  imrjuis**  tluring  *A  * 
current  year  and  how  much  you  have  spent  for  tnat  purpose,  up  :•• 
the  last   available  date  i 
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Gen.  Lord.  Tlie  total  amount  allotted  up  to  January  4,  1921,  was 
13.137,332.80. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  much  have  you  expended  up  to  that  date  ? 

Lieut.  Brill.  We  have  a  balance  not  allotted  of  f 607,750.  The 
free  balance  on  December  31  was  8625,160.80. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Will  you  have  an  unexpended  balance  under  this 
beading  ? 

Lieut.  Brill.  This  amount  I  referred  to  a  moment  ago  will  have 
to  carry  us  the  rest  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Have  you  provided  for  the  expenditure  of  that 
unallotted  balance  ? 

Lieut.  Brill.  It  has  not  been  allotted  yet,  because  we  have  only 
made  allotments  to  cover  half  a  year.  So"^  we  have  the  latter  half  of 
the  year  to  go. 

Gen..  Carson.  The  $607,000  available  must  meet  all  demands 
made  upon  it  for  the  rest  of  the  year,  plus  any  subsequent  charges 
at  the  cuflFerent  posts. 

Mr.  Cramton.  In  which  half  of  the  year  are  your  expenditures 
aormally  the  heavier  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  I  think  in  the  latter  half.  In  the  first  half  of  the 
rear  we  are  natiu-ally  holding  back,  especially  where  we  estimate. 
[t  takes  in  part  of  the  winter  only.  The  latter  half  takes  in  the 
^cater  part  of  the  cold  weather  in  most  places,  and  toward  the  end 
)f  the  fiscal  year  we  know  better  what  the  unexpected  demands 
ite  going  to  bo.  We  must  hold  in  reserve  certain  amounts  for  these 
mexpected  demands. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Does  this  estimate  depend  largely  upon  the  size 
)f  the  Army  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  No,  sir;  it  is  largely  reflated  by  the  stations.  The 
ize  of  the  Army  has  very  little  to  do  with  it. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  there  any  new  construction  projects  embraced 
n  this  estimate  for  the  building  of  water  plants  or  large  sewer 
ivstems  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  In  this  item  the  only  one  of  that  kind  is  noted  in 
he  bill,  for  the  installation  of  a  fresh-water  supply  system  at  Ford 
sland,  in  Hawaii. 

Mr.  Anthony.  All  the  rest  is  for  maintenance  and  repair  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  And  operation;  yes,  sir. 

XSTALLATIONS    at    ford    island    and    fort    KAMEHAMEHA,    HAWAII. 

^  Mr.  Anthony.  Tell  us  about  the  purpose  of  the  expenditure  at 
•"(►rd  Island  and  Fort  Kamehameha.  What  is  the  necessity  for  that  ? 
iliese  are  Coast  Artillery  posts,  are  they  not  ? 

Gen.  Cabson.  Fort  Kamehameha  is  a  Coast  Artillery  post,  but 
''ord  Island  is  an  air  station. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Where  do  they  get  their  present  water  supply  i 

(len.  Carson.  It  all  comes  from  some  wells  on  the  mainland  and 
=^  piped  out.  Both  the  naval  station  and  Fort  Kamehameha  are 
^  the  same  situation  as  to  water. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  naval  station  and  those  two  Artillery  posts  get 
heir  own  water  supply  at  the  present  time  from  wells  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  The  existing  water  supply  for  Fort  Kamehameha 
omes  from  Fort  Shaf ter. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  It  is  piped  from  Fort  Shaf ter  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  Yes,  sir;  one  pumping  plant  delivers  water  from 
artesian  wells  through  a  6-mile  8-inch  pipe  line  to  Fort  Kamehameha. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Wny  not  continue  tnat  ? 

Gen.  Cabson.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  extend  it  to  Ford  Island 
Ford  Island  is  to  be  jointly  used  by  the  Army  and  Navy  Air  Service* 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  an  island  in  Pearl  Harbor  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  In  Pearl  Harbor;  yes,  sir.  The  amount  asked  f<»i 
here  is  for  the  Army's  share  of  the  water  development.  The  Xan 
has  asked  for  a  similar  amount. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Has  the  work  been  commenced  on  it  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  I  think  not;  not  under  this  item. 

Mr.  Anthony.  They  could  get  along  for  another  year  without  ti.^ 
expenditure  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  The  representations  from  the  j)eople  there  are  tht 
they  can  not  unless  the  development  of  the  station  is  stopped. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  mean  further  expansion  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  The  completion  of  the  station.  It  is  partly  com 
pleted  now.  For  example,  if  the  Navy  proceeds  with  the  completioi 
of  the  station  as  a  naval  station  they  will  have  to  bear  the  wh-  !• 
expense  of  the  water  supply  unless  we  take  up  our  part. 

New  construction  projects,  to  be  executed  from  the  appropriation  **  WaUr  and  ne   •  • 

fiscal  year  19iji. 

Ford  Island,  Hawaii,  Army  share  of  joint  Army  and  Navy  water-supply 

system .".  f  !•«*  •- 

Fort  Leavenworth ,  Kans. ,  installing  plumbing  for  proposed  swimming  pool . . 

Fort  William  H.  Seward,  Alaska,  reconstruction  of  water  pipe  line '    •« 


MEMORANDUM. 

Ford  Island.  Hawaiian  Territory:  Joint  Army  and  Na\y  water-supply  s\>t* . 
Ford  Island.  Pearl  Harbor  Naval  Station,  and  Fort  Kamehameha  Military-  llee^n  a* 
Hawaiian  Islands.  $108,423. 

1.  It  is  proposed  to  construct  a  water-supply  system  for  providinic  For\l  !•'- . 
aviation  base.  Pearl  Harbor  Naval  Reservation,  Paiiloa  Naval  Reservation,  an*.  *- 
Kamehameha  Military  R(»Hervation  with  water  bv  the  following  s\*stein: 

Three  12-inrh  artesian  wells  to  be  drille<l  on  tlie  Aiea  Militar>'  ReeerN-mtioci  ■ 
300  feet  east  of  the  railroad  station.     A  pumping  plant  will  be  locate<i  over  th«'    ■ 
well  and  connections  made  between  it  and  the  other  two  wells.     Three  c*»iiir 
pumps,  each  with  a  cap#*ity  of  800  gallons  per  minute,  will  be  located  in  thL*  *xx' 
From  here  11,750  feet  of  12-inch  class  B  pipe,  approximately  6,000  feot  of  t 
would  be  laid  under  water,  will  lead  to  a  distribution  point  lonited  noar  thr  «*\  • 
250,000-gallon  steel  tank  of  the  naval  reservation.    This  line  would  deliver  a  r.^* 
mum  of  2.250.000  gallons  daily  at  a  presstire  head  of  205  feet  at  this  point.     >  * 
here  one  extension  of  4,000  feet  of  6-inch  class  C  pipe  would  lead  to  Ford  I«U-  • 
the  100,000-gallon  storage  tank  lo<'ated  there.     Another  line  of  5.750  feet  of  ^   * 
class  (^  pipe  to  be  laid  to  Fort  Kamehameha,  there  connecting  with  the  exmu^*  * 
Shaf  ter- Fort  Kamehameha  pipe  line  at  point  D  on  the  map. 

2.  It  is  calculated  that  tne  Army  will  re<juire  750.(X>0  gallons  of  water  dail\    • 
this  s\'stem  and  that  the  Navy  will  require  1.500.000  gallons  dailv.     On  thb  b^^:*    * 
cost  Has  been  distributed  between  the  Army  and  the  Na\'>'  in  the  pioporttnctf  -    i 
proximately  one-third  Army  and  two-thirds  Navy. 

3.  The  existing  water  supply  for  Fort  Kamehamelia  Military  Reservation    - 
from  Fort  Shaftcr,  when*  a  pumping  plant  delivers  water  from  artesian  welk  i^»    . 
a  6-mile  8-inch  pipe  line  to  this  poet.     Altout  5  miles  of  this  pipe  line  if  on  ; *-.    i 
prop4Tty  or  alonir  a  publii-  highway.     It  is  at  no  place  deeply  nuried.  a^  the    t- 
permits  the  laying  of  pipe  very  close  to  the  surface.     In  time  of  hostilities  t^:«  : 
fine  would  have  to  l>e  guarded  with  extreme  care,  as  one  man  with  a  ale^P^  ' 
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ould  in  a  laige  measure  render  Fort  Kamehameha  untenable  by  breaking  this  pipe 
me.  There  are  no  storage  facilities  whatever  at  the  post.  The  Pearl  Harbor  Naval 
itation  now  receives  its  water  via  a  4-niile  8-inch  line,  3.5  miles  of  which  are  on 
Private  property  or  along  public  highway.  The  water  is  delivered  to  this  pipe  Une 
rom  an  artesian  well  located  in  the  Moanalua  Valley  by  three  pumps  located  at  the 
rell  and  operated  by  induction  motors  which  are  controlled  from  the  naval  station, 
n  case  of  nostilities  this  pumping  station  and  pipe  line  would  have  to  be  guarded 
ost  as  carefully  as  the  Fort  iSnafter-Fort  Kamenameha  line.  The  storage  facilities 
it  the  naval  station  are  a  250,000-c:allon  steel  tank  and  a  1,000,000-g^lon  concrete 
eaervoir.  Ford  Island  is  supplied  from  two  artesian  wells  located  on  the  island. 
rhe  water  from  these  wells  contains  salt  (sodium  chloride)  ranging  from  47  to  48  grains 
>er  gallon.  This  is  so  high  that  the  salt  is  very  perceptible  to  the  taste.  Its  use  is 
ustified  only  because  there  is  no  other  water  available,  and  is  a  temporary  measure 
inly.  It  can  in  no  sense  be  considered  at  all  permanent. 
4!  The  present  water  consumption  at  Fort  Kamehameha  averages  about  435.000 
lallons  per  day  It  is  planned  to  station  two  additional  companies  of  Coast  Artillery 
tt  this  fort,  which  will  increase  the  population  approximately  230  persons,  or  a  total 
MDulation.  after  the  increase,  of  1,330  persons.  It  is  estimated  that  this  population 
viU  require  500,000  gallons  of  water  daily.  At  Ford  Island  accommodations  are  being 
ronstructed  for  the  Army  to  provide  for  an  eventual  population  of  approximately  700 
)er9ons.  It  is  estimated  that  this  population  will  require  275,000  gallons  of  water 
iaily.  The  Pearl  Harbor  Naval  Station  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1918  consumed 
m  average  of  over  400,000  gallons  per  day,  and  during  the  month  of  August,  1918,  an 
iverage  of  580,000  gallons  per  day.  The  public-works  officer  at  the  station  states  that 
lie  consumption  of  water  there  is  constantly  increasing,  and  that  there  should  be  at 
dl  times  a  supply  of  at  least  1,000,000  gallons  per  dav  in  order  to  take  care  of  ordinary 
'eqtiirements  ana  to  repair  and  water  any  ordinary  fleet  of  ships  that  mi^ht  happen  to 
rome  in.  The  present  total  capacity  of  the  naval  water  supply  system  is  reported  by 
ocal  officers  to  oe  720,000  ^lons  per  day.  More  recent  recommendations  by  a  board 
rf  Army  and  Navy  officers,  convened  at  the  island,  reports  that  the  naval  station  needs 
1,500.000  gallons  daily. 

5.  The  necessity  for  installing  this  new  system  of  water  supply  for  these  points 
irises  from  the  following  principal  factors: 

(a)  The  vulnerability  of  the  present  supply  systems,  both  of  which  could  be  easily 
lamaged  beyond  quick  repair  by  one  man  with  a  little  dynamite. 

(h)  The  necessity  of  providing  water  to  Ford  Island  from  the  mainland  due  to  the 
utfuitability  of  the  local  supply  for  drinking  purposes. 

(c)  The  increasing  consumption  of  the  naval  station  which  makes  necessary  an 
ncrease  of  at  least  280,000  gallons  per  day,  and  if  the  latest  figures  prove  correct  of  at 
east  780,000  gallons  per  day. 

6.  This  project  has  been  thoroughly  investigated.  It  was  presented  to  the  com- 
nittees  of  Congress  at  the  last  session  but  was  not  allowed  by  them.  It  is  being  re- 
presented by  both  the  Army  and  naval  authorities  at  this  time  because  of  the  extreme 
irgency  of  the  matter.  With  each  passing  year,  and  especially  so  at  the  present  time 
Decause  of  the  rapid  development  of  the  naval  station  on  Ford  Island  and  of  the  Pearl 
(larbor  Naval  Keservation,  this  project  becomes  more  and  more  necessary.  It  is 
>elieved  that  this  matter  is  of  such  importance  that  it  should  by  all  means  be  author- 
zed  at  once. 


MEMORANDUM. 

Fort  Leavenworth  Disciplinary*  Barracks,  swimming  pool,  B.  and  Q.,  $22,000; 
II  S.,  $5,100;  W.  and  S.,  $3,597. 

K  It  is  proposed  to  construct  a  semifireproof  building  56  by  140  feet,  containing 
I  s^^imming  tank  40  by  100  feet,  dressing  room,  shower  baths,  toilets,  administration 
tod  utilities  rooms,  heating,  plumbing,  electric  wiring,  and  fire  protection.  The 
^timate  does  not  include  labor  and  such  other  material  as  the  disciplinary  barracks 
^n  supply. 

-.  llus  case  originated  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  who  on  July  3,  1919,  directed  the 
^mmanding  officer  of  the  disciplinary  barracks  to  submit  plans  for  the  building  as 
ibove  outlined.  It  was  desired  to  construct  this  building  at  once,  but  this  could 
ttot  be  done  until  special  authorization  could  be  obtained  from  Congress. 

3.  This  swimming  pool  is  highly  desirable  to  aid  in  training  the  inmates  of  the 
lii^iplinary  barracks  in  the  habits  of  cleanliness  and  in  restormg  their  morale.  It 
'^  believed  that  the  benefits  which  will  be  derived  by  the  inmates  of  the  disciplinary 
•arracks  from  this  swimming  pool  will  be  sufficient  to  more  than  repay  for  the  cost 
'»f  constructing  it.  ' 
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4.  This  has  been  pereonally  recommended  by  the  Secretary  of  War  after  a  \i?i»  *  - 
Fort  T^avenworth. 

5.  This  project  was  presented  to  Congress  at  the  last  session  and  i?  re-pr««»n^'i 
herewith  bf  cause  of  its  urgency. 


MEMORANDUM. 

Fort  William  H.  Seward,  Alaska,  reconstruction  of  vater  pipe  line,  $5,000. 

1.  It  is  proposed  to  reconstruct  the  water-supply  pipe  line  of  this  post  and  to  ?upT<  * 
it  on  piles  to  be  driven  in  the  Chilkat  Fiver  by  means  of  a  U-shaped  hook. 

2.  This  project  is  fully  explained  in  the  remarks  of  the  commanding  officer  »h.  i. 
were  appended  to  the  requisition  and  a  copv  of  which  is  attached  hereto. 

The  source  of  the  water  suppljr  at  Fort  William  H^  S9ward,  Alaska,  is  a  cxma*:- 
dam  constructed  across  a  mountain  stream  beyond  the  Chilkpit  River,  which  rivt-;  ;• 
2  miles  in  width.  The  dam  is  located  about  one-half  mile  further  ou  up  the  siiti»  . 
a  mountain.  From  that  point  the  water  is  conducted  through  a  6-inch  water  mx. 
leadizig  down  the  side  of  the  mountain  and  across  the  Chilkat  Riv^r  to  the  pi»>t  i  * 
minating  in  the  water  tank  (post  structure  No.  41)  from  which  distribution  i?  mi  :• 
throughout  the  post. 

The  above-described  pipe  line  was  laid  across  the  Chilkat  River  in  1910,  and  c  a; 
anteed  to  last  five  years.  It  has,  therefore,  outlived  that  guarantee  bv  five  y*^:^ 
In  fact  it  is  stated  by  persons  who  were  then  living  at  this  post  that  the  pip**  .i* 
broke  before  its  completion. 

The  point  where  this  pipe  line  crosses  the  river  is  affected  by  the  tide,  a  variati  : 
of  about  12  feet  in  depth.    The  river  is  constantly  wearing  away  new  channeb  ii. 
changing  its  bed;  the  present  channel  being  at  least  three-quarters  of  a  milf  hz. 
the  channel  six  months  ago,  and  as  this  pipe  fine  was  merely  laid  along  on  the  Ux'- : 
of  the  river,  without  support  of  anv  kind,  it  may  be  readily  understood  ho«  v  • 
changing  action  of  the  river  and  the  variation  of  the  tide,  fiuther  agtHavat*-*! 
fields  of  ice  coming  down  from  mountain  glaciers,  is  a  strain  which  no  uxisiipp* " 
pipe  line  of  any  size  can  stand  for  any  ^eat  length  o^  time.     At  low  tide,  j\i»t  n'  ' 
or  during  a  time  when  the  river  is  changing  to  an  entirely  new  channel,  the  pip< 
mav  be  seen  hanging  unsupported  across  the  old  channel  40  to  60  yards  in  «i :" 
and  at  the  same  time  the  river  wearing  away  the  bottom,  the  pipe  line*8  only  9up}*  * 
at  some  point  further  on. 

P^or  several  years  past,  especially  in  late  summer  and  fall,  when  the  floating:  • 
fields  are  more  niuneroiis,  this  pipe  line  has  caused  considerable  trouble.     Br»-«« 
occur  in  niunerous  places,  and,  as  a  result,  the  water  is  cut  off  for  a  month  or  l  * 
while  the  pipe  line  is  undergoing  repairs.     During  these  periods  the  gani«on  d<  c» :  "^ 
on  seepage  water  which  <»ollects  in  a  reservoir  within  the  post  and  is  piunnt^I  . 
the  water  tanks,  an  inadequate  supply,  but  insuring  at  least  a  tank  full  f<r  *' 
protiM'tion. 

As  all  things  come  to  an  end  in  time  so  will  a  time  arrive  when  repaire  can  no  h  r^  " 
be  made  on  the  pipe  line  crossing  the  (  hilkat  River.     It  has  b(H>n  pulU'd  out  *  >  - 
tions  from  depths  of  0  to  15  feet  of  salt  water,  sand,  and  mud.  and  patch«*d  unti'*  * 
action    alone    causes    breaks    in     places    further    on,     at     which     point** 
pipe  line  must  be  pulled  up  and  patched  again.     The  entire  situation  nan  ar- 
at  a  point  wh»»re  h  *rioup  con-^ideration  is  neets.«<ary  if  this  post  is  to  rontiTj- • 
d(»p«>nd  on  that  sun-ee  of  water  supply. 

The  amount  herein  askinl  for  is  considered  a  (v»nser\'ati\e  estimate  ft>r  plariL..* 
p'lK'  line  in  a  ser.  i<  eable  condition,  such  as  vill  insure  s<'r\  ir<»  for  an  indefinit*  • 
Wr  oi  yearp. 

It  is  proposcnl  to  drive  pilf»8  alont;  the  lower  side  of  the  pijK'  lin«»  in  th«»  «  >  • 
Ri«er  and  sup|>ort  the  pipe  line  to  these  piles  bv  means  of  an  in»u  band  ait-i.*. ' 
h(>al  of  each  pile,  terminating  in  a  U-shaix^l  hiM)k  or  sup|M>rt  to  r«M*<*i\«*  the  tni* 
The  piles  should  In*  tamni  or  \\v\\  tn»at<Hi  vith  crcH)sr»te.  and  clri\«*u  <*o«n  na*.* 
the  river  Ixtttom,  not  less  than  20  Uh^X  apart.     This  will  form  a  fiennanent  •  .- 
which,  it  is  U»Iieve<l.  v  ill  pnnent  the  (oiistanl  iK'niimr  and  l»ri»akiuc  of  :;.. 
line  by  the  causes  aU>\ e  dest  riln^l .     Aft<*r  a  tht-rouu'h  ins)>e<'tion  aiiti  htiniy  (^  *  \  • 
<on  I  it  ions  this  is  lM»lie\«»<l  to  Im»  the  onlv  sitlution. 

rh«»  work  V  ill  Ik»  atteni]>t4Ml  by  pun^luu*!*  of  mai»Tials  and  hir»»  i»{  !atkir   ;-•*'       - 
X\\v  :^*T  ircH  of  the  post  pluuiber  and  eniriiutT  a^  over.-MHT*.  as  then*  is  ni>  knc^v ;.  •-  ■• 
in  this  l«H«ility  m ith  v  horn  a (-ontrai  t  of  sut h  natun> could  U» nuide  v ith  any  «»  *. 
ot  conip<»tent  sc*r«ice,  but.  for  the  l>est  interests  of  th<'  ser«ic*«*.  it  ib  thoii^t  ::  • 
otticer  of  the  Engineer  Corps  or  some  other  thoroughly  com(»etent  pem>n  ahi .. 
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ent  to  this  post  to  take  cutirc  charge  of  this  affair  and  push  it  rapidly  to  completion, 
8  this  work  can  only  be  performed  with  any  assurance  of  success  prior  to  the  beginning 
i  winter,  which  may  be  fixed  at  the  first  or  not  later  than  the  middle  of  November. 

Early  favorable  action  is  lugently  recommended.  Should  breaks  occur  this  fall 
>€yona  our  means  of  repair,  which  is  expected,  the  post  will  be  without  water  during 
he  ensuing  winter,  as  the  seepage  water  freezes  during  winter,  thereby  entirely 
lestroying  that  only  remaining  source  of  water  supply. 

The  accompanying  dra\sdng  is  believed  to  be  sufficient  to  show  the  location  and, 
rith  the  foregoing  explanation,  the  nature  of  this  proposed  work.  It  may  be  further 
tated  that,  on  account  of  the  mud  and  soft  sand,  all  work  must  necessarily  be  per- 
ormed  at  high  tide.  A  pile  driver  and  necessary  apparatus  for  lifting  the  pipe  line 
rill  be  rigg^  aboard  a  scow,  from  which  scow  all  work  will  be  performed.  The 
cow  will  be  towed  to  and  left  on  the  job  until  the  work  is  completed. 

E.    F.    KOENIG, 

Major,  Tuenty-first  Infantry, 
ITEMS   OF   ESTIMATE. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  might  itemize  this  estimate  and  show  us  the 
leadings  under  which  you  propose  to  expend  the  money.  You  might 
)ut  the  itemization  in  the  record. 

Gen.  Carson.  I  will  do  that. 

(The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Water  and  sewers  at  military  posts. 


Name  of  item. 


Apportioned  fiscal 
year  1921  for 
175,000  men. 


Amount. 


Qcinerators  and  other 
buildings  for  the  dis-  i 

jMsai  of  sewage |      S^,  000 

Vatw  and  sewage  sys- 
tems and^U  plumbing 
in  buildings  where  not 
speciikallv  otherwise 
provided  for,  including 
all  piping  for  sprinkler 
^r^tems,  purchase  and 

iiinallation  of 250,000 

Irp  apparatus,  including 

flre>alann  systems 100, 000 

Ve  apparatus,  including 
fire-alarm  systems  and 

external  fire  alarms 1       75, 000 

Fater  and  sewage  sys- 
tems, Including  chemi-  ! 
cals  for  purification  of  ' 
water, fuel, and  sewage.  : 
and  all  plumbing  in 
buildings    where    not 
speciflcally    otherwise 
provided  for,  including 
all  piping  for  sprinkler 

systems 2,525,000 

S'ater,  purchase  of,  at 
posts  and  stations 1, 000, 000 


Total 4,000,000 


Capita. 


ia28 


1.43 
.56 

.42 


14.42 
4.72 


22.857 


Estimated  fiscal 
year  1922  for 
150,000  een. 


Amount. 


175,000 


117,020 
40,000 

80,000 


Capita. 


10.50 


.78 
.533 


4,709,557  '  31.TO7 
1,775,000     11.833 


6,796,577     45.31 


Estimated    fiscal 

?ear    1922    for 
75,000  men. 


Amount. 


175,000 


40,000 


80,000 


4, 709, 557 
1,775,000 


6,796,577 


Capita. 


SO.  428 


117,020        .668 


.228 


.457 


10. 142 


Estimated  fiscal 
year  1922  for 
280,000  men. 


Amount. 


$75,000 


40,000 


80,000 


26. 911     4, 709, 557 


1,775,000 


38.837  I  6,796,577 


Capita. 


117, 020  .  42 


10.267 


.14 


.285 


16. 816 
6.33 


24.273 


Mr.  Anthony.  Was  this  item  reduced   any  when  we  requested 
«timates  for  the  figure  of  175,000  men? 
Gen.  Carson.  No,  sir. 
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INCINEBATORS  AND  OTHER  BUILDINGS  FOB  THE  DISPOSAL  OF  SEWAGK. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  instance,  take  this  item  for  incinerator?  anJ 
Other  buildings  for  the  disposal  of  sewage,  for  which  you  are  asking: 
$75,000.  Do  you  propose  to  build  new  incinerators  or  just  maintain 
the  ones  you  have  ? 

Gen.  Cabson.  Maintain  the  ones  we  have  and,  where  necessan 
and  the  money  is  available  and  we  can  do  so,  to  put  up  new  ont*-. 

FOR   purchase    and   INSTALLATION    OF   SPBINKLER    SYSTEMS.    ET<\ 


•'  ! 


Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  asking  for  $117,000  for  water  and  sewair 
system  and  all  plumbing  in  buildings  where  not  specifically  otherwi 
provided  for,  including  all  piping  for  sprinkler  systems.  You  wan: 
$117,030  for  purchase  and  installation  of  those  systems.  Are  >(»u 
going  to  install  any  considerable  number  of  sprinkler  systems  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  We  do  not  expect  to  do  so;  no,  sir.  But  unless  ilia* 
is  put  in  the  bill  we  will  be  somewhat  helpless  in  making  repairs. 

9 

FOR    INSTALLATION    OF    FIRE    APPARATUS    AND    ALARM    SYSTEMS,    ETi 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  asking  for  $40,000  for  the  purchase  of  fin 
apparatus,  including  fire-alarm  systems.     Do  you  have  to  purrh 
new  fire  apparatus  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  It  might  be  necessary;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Did  you  not  find  yourself  at  the  close  of  the  wa.- 
with  a  pretty  complete  supply  of  fire  apparatus  at  all  these  camp- ' 

Gen.  Carson.  Yes;  I  think  we  did. 

Mr.  Anthony.  We  have  abandoned  a  good  many  of  them.  Wis*: 
becomes  of  the  fire-fighting  equipment  at  the  abandoned  camps  f 

Gen.  Carson.  That  has  been  used  at  other  places  where  tiey  li: : 
not  have  that  kind  of  equipment. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Has  any  of  it  been  sold  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  Not  that  I  know  of;  that  is,  any  of  it  that  is  servi<  ■  ■ 
able.  We  have  been  very  careful  to  preserve  all  the  fire-fi^it.r.; 
apparatus  up  to  date  that  is  in  good  shape. 

Lieut.  Brill.  The  item  for  fire  apparatus  does  not  include  anythi:i: 
like  a  fire  engine.     We  have  plenty  of  those.     It  is  to  replace  ht»-* 
We  found  that  when  a  camp  is  given  up  there  is  verj*  httle  of  i: 
hose  that  is  any  good»  or  is  in  good  enough  condition  to  be  st^n:  ' 
another  camp.     That  item  is  for  the  minor  things  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Cramton.  What  do  vou  pay  for  hose? 

Lieut.  Brill.  I  can  put  tliat  ngute  in  the  record. 

Co9t  of  fire  hoat. 

2§-inch  Hinele- jacket  cotton  hoee.  rubber  lined I>er  fuo<      $» 

ifcuble  jacket,  2J-inch  cotton  hoi*e,  rubber  lined do. . 

2-inch  unlined,  hnen  hone do. 

l)-inch  unlined  linen  ho«» do, , 

2*-inch  miction  hoe»e do. . 

Tritee-fourths-inch  chemical  hotH».  TiO-foot  length tmrh 

1-inch  chemical  h<>**«*,  oO-foot  length do  . "    • 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  have  apparently  two  items  here  that  ctmfr 
one  for  fire  apparatus,  including  fire-alarm  systems  for  $40.QCii)  ^ 
another  for  fire  apparatus,  including  fire-alarm  systems  and  extrrr  « 
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fire  alarms,  amounting  to  $80,000.  What  is  the  necessity  for  dupli- 
cate items  there  ? 

Lieut.  Brill.  One  is  for  the  installation  of  the  fire-alarm  systems, 
and  the  new  apparatus,  and  the  other  is  for  the  maintenance  and 
repair  of  existing  apparatus. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  contemplate  the  installation  of  new  fire-alarm 
jvstems  ? 

Lieut.  Brill.  Yes,  sir:  there  are  some  few.  In  one  particular 
?ase,  at  Fort  Mason,  Calif.,  in  the  warehouses  which  do  not  have 
jufficient  fire-alarm  systems,  an  inspector  has  reported  that  they 
mist  be  installed  there  for  fire  protection. 

APPARATUS  AT  WALTER  REED  HOSPITAL. 

Mr.  Anthony.  We  recently  had  quite  a  fire  at  the  Walter  Reed 
Hospital.  Is  the  fire-alarm  system  and  the  fire  apparatus  there 
mder  your  charge? 

Gen.  Carson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Was  there  any  trouble  there  with  the  fire-fighting 
equipment  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  The  only  trouble  that  was  discovered — and  our 
nvestigation  was  not  absolutely  positive  about  that — was  the  failure 
rf  the  automatic  alarm  system  to  go  off  in  the  particular  room  where 
he  fire  started.  The  evidences  were  that  it  had  been  tampered 
nth  very  recently.  But  otherwise  there  was  no  trouble  witn  the 
apparatus. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  kind  of  a  fire-alarm  system  did  you  have 
here  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  I  think  it  is  called  the  aero  system. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  that? 

Gen.  Parson.  That  is  a  system  that  automatically  starts  the  alarm 
rith  the  rise  in  temperature. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  melting  of  a  fuse  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  Or  the  expansion  of  a  metal  that  is  very  susceptible 
0  heat — metal  with  a  low  fusing  point. 

Mr.  Anthony.  So  if  it  was  tampered  with,  the  system  failed  to 
rork  ? 

Gen.  Cakson.  Where  it  was  tested  in  other  places  it  has  worked 
perfectly.  But  the  evidences  found  after  this  fire  led  the  investigating 
»flBcer,  whom  we  sent  out  to  report,  that  he  thought  the  tubing  had 
>een  torn  or  disturbed,  so  that  in  that  particular  room  it  would  not 
unction. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  have  a  fire-fighting  organization  of  your 
wn  out  there  ? 

Gen.  Cabson.  It  is  apart  of  the  hospital  force.  We  supervise  its 
echnical  operation.     There  is  a  fire-fighting  force  there. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Composed  of  civilians  employed  as  firemen  ? 

Gen.  Cabson.  Yes,  sir. 

MAINTENANCE  AND   REPAIR  OF   PLUMBING,   ETC. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  asking  for  $4,709,557  for  water  and  sewage 
vstems,  including  fuel  and  sewage  and  all  plumbing  in  buildings, 
rhere  not  specificaUv  otherwise  provided  including  all  piping  lor 
prinkler  systems.     Does  that  include  any  new  construction  ? 
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Gen.  Carson.  That  is  for  maintenance  and  repair  only.  No  new 
construction  would  be  assigned  there. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  way  the  language  reads  it  could  be  used  for 
new  construction,  if  such  language  was  put  in  the  bill. 

Lieut.  Brill.  I  think  the  words  *' maintenance  and  operation  ' 
have  probably  been  omitted  from  that  item,  because  that  is  use«i 
exclusively  for  maintenance  and  operation. 

FOR   PURCHASE   OF   WATER   AT   POSTS   AND   STATIONS. 

(See  p.  749.) 

Mr.  Anthony.  Under  the  language  of  this  bill,  ''For  procuring' 
water  at  posts  and  stations''  you  could  construct  an  extensive  waitr 
plant  costing  a  milhon  or  more  dollars  from  these  appropriation^  .f 
you  saw  fit  to  do  it,  could  you  not,  General? 

Gen.  Carson.  I  would  not  do  it,  sir.  I  would  not  so  interpret  th»- 
intent  of  the  law.  The  intention  is  that  this  appropriation  shall  W 
used  for  operation,  maintenance,  and  repair  ana  I  think  it  would  \^ 
improper  to  use  it  for  any  other  purpose. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  think  it  would  too,  but  the  language  is  rathe.- 
broad. 

Gen.  Carson.  Unless  it  is  specifically  authorized — as  in  the  ra<<* 
of  Ford  Island — for  replacing  the  existing  system  which  has  gone  t« 
pieces.     That  happens  very  infrequently. 

CAMPS   with  own   water   SUPPLY   SYSTEMS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  At  how  many  posts  in  the  Army  does  the  Goven- 
ment  own  its  own  water  plants  or  water  supply  systems. 

Gen.  Carson.  You  mean  the  distributing  system  ? 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  mean  the  entire  plant. 

Gen.  Carson.  It  controls,  I  shomd  say,  in  all,  roughly,  at  half  t 
dozen  of  the  new  camps  an  independent  supply  has  been  deyelopi-* 

Mr.  Anthony.  At  half  a  dozen  camps  erected  during  the  war  y-  • . 
also  built  entirely  new  water  supply  systems  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  camps  have  such  supply  systems  i 

Gen.  Carson.  I  can  put  that  in  the  record. 

WATER    SUPPLY    OF    CAMPS    BUILT    DURING    WAR    WHICH    HAVE    nOVERN-liENT<(>w  x 

WATER-SUPPLY   SYSTEMS. 

National  Army  camps. — Devens.  .\yer.  MasB.;    Dix,  Wrijrhi'^town,  N.  J.:    l^»!.- 
DesMoinee,  Iowa;  FuDston,  Fort  Riley.  Kans.;  Grant.  Rocktord.  III.;  Levi*.  \.::  - 
can  Lake,  Wash.;  Meade,  Admiral,  ^fd.;  Pike,  Little  Rock.  .\rk.:  Shennaa.  «^ 
oothe,  Ohio;  Travis,  San  Antonio,  Tex,;  Upton,  Yapbank,  Ix>ng  Island.  K.  V 

National  Guard  carnps. — ^Beauregard.  Alexandria.  I^.;   Doniphan,  Fort  Sill.  «•;  . 
Kearn}^.  San  Diego,  Calif.;  Shelby,  Hattieeburg.  Miss. 

Special  camp$, — Benning,  Columbus.  Ga.;    Humphreys.  Accotink.  Va.:    J«^ 
Johnston,  Jacksonville,  Fla.;   Knox,  Stithton,  Ky.;   Xormoyle.  San  Antottin.  T-- 
Perry,  Port  Clinton.  Ohio;   Stanley.  Leon  Springs.  Tex.:   Stotaenburg,  Philtpc  ' 
Islands;  Summerall,  Tobyhanna,  Pa. 

Number  of  posts  at  which  the  water  suppiv  is  Government  owned  and  devdopoi 

Number  of  posts  at  which  the  water  supply  is  purchased 

Number  of  posts  at  which  the  water  supply  is  Government  owned  but  an 
gency  supply  is  purchased,  or  where  the  supply  is  inadequate  and  a 
amount  is  purchased 
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HIBE  OF  CIVILIAN   EMPLOYEES. 

Mi*.  Anthony.  The  language  of  the  bill  says  ''lure  of  civilian 
employees,"  but  there  is  no  item  of  that  kind  in  your  analysis.  How 
much  of  this  appropriation  is  used  for  the  pay  of  civilian  employees  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  Yi^u  are  speaking  of  the  $4,000,000  item  ? 

Mr.  Anthony.  No;  the  whole  item. 

Gen.  Carson.  I  should  say  roughly  70  per  cent. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Seventy  per  cent  of  the  entire  item  is  for  pay  of 
civilians  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Will  you  put  in  the  record  a  statement  showing 
the  number  of  civilians  required  and  the  total  amount  that  will  be 
used  for  that  purpose  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  Yes,  sir. 

Note. — Of  the  total  estimate  under  item  1006.108  (water  and  sewers)  approxi- 
mately 76  per  cent  or  in  figures  $3,617,303.60  is  fo^  the  pay  of  civilian  employees  neces- 
sary for  the  maintenance  and  repair  of  all  water  and  sewage  systems  and  for  the  opera- 
tion of  all  pumping,  filtration,  and  sewage  disposal  plants.  It  is  impossible  to  list 
the  exact  number  of  employees  to  be  paid  from  this  amount  because  the  only  records 
of  individual  employees  maintained  in  this  office  are  for  civil-eervice  employees  who 
work  in  conner^tion  with  the  operation  of  the  plants.  Civilian  employees  required 
for  maintenance  and  repair  purposes  are  employed  by  the  local  authorities,  the  only 
report  rendered  this  oflSce  being  the  cost  of  the  services.  No  report  is  made  as  to  the 
number  of  people  employed.  Estimates  for  this  purpose  are  received  in  this  office 
annually  from  each  post  and  station.  They  are  checked  in  this  office  against  expendi- 
ture ^  during  past  years  to  determine  their  reasonableness  and  are  then  incorporated 
in  the  estimate?.  The  following  classification  is  given  as  to  the  class  of  employees 
paid  from  this  appropriation: 

Technical  employees $217, 038.  22 

Mechanical  employees 2, 821, 496.  80 

LaV)orer8 578,  768.  58 

Technical  employees  include  men  of  experience  and  training,  such  as  general 
superintendents  of  pumping  stations,  inspectors  and  water  supply  experts  who  check 
e<^-onomy  of  operation  of  existing  plants  and  any  proposed  new  plans.  Mechanical 
employees  in'^lude  ordinary  engineers,  plumbers,  their  assistants,  etc.  Labor  includes 
ordinary  common  labor. 

maintenance  of  water  and  sewer  costs  at  inactive  camps. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Does  any  of  this  appropriation  go  toward  the 
maintenance  of  water  and  sewer  systems  at  camps  and  cantonments 
not  now  in  actual  use  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  It  does  in  some  cases  where  we  have  to  keep  a 
guard,  and  then  we  have  caretaking  forces  at  some  of  these  camps, 
where  the  main  force  has  been  taken  away.  We  must  maintain  the 
water  and  sewer  systems  for  their  use,  to  a  necessarv  degree.  Then 
at  some  places  the  local  sanitary  laws  reauire  us  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  large  camps  are  there  which  the  Government 
still  owns  that  are  not  now  in  actual  use  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  There  is  Camp  Upton  on  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  Camp 
I>ee,  Va.,  Camp  Gordon,  Camp  Custer,  Camp  Dodge,  Camp  Taylor, 
f/amp  Kearny,  partially  so;  those  are  all  of  that  class  of  camps  T  can 
think  of. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Some  of  these  camps  have  been  ordered  abandoned 
and  sold,  two  of  them  by  act  of  Congress,  and  some,  I  notice,  by 
3rder  of  the  War  Department. 

27478—21 47 
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Gen.  C ARSON.  Camp  Taylor  was  ordered  sold  by  July  1,  1921: 
Camp  Gordon  and  Camp  Eustis,  I  think,  were  not  to  be  sold  until 
after  July  1.     There  was  no  legislation  obtained  for  the  others. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Camp  Upton  has  been  abandoned  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  That  is  one  of  the  camps  which  the  Secretary  of 
War  has  given  up,  yes,  sir.  Camp  Lee  is  another.  Camp  Eustis  is 
slated  for  that  purpose,  but  it  is  still  occupied  by  Coast  Artillery 
troops,  I  think.  Camp  Lee  I  mentioned.  Then  there  are  Camp 
Custer  and  Camp  Dodge. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  do  you  do  with  the  water  plants  at  these 
posts  ?    Are  they  shut  down  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  Not  until  the  camp  is  entirely  abandoned.  Wv 
can  not  do  that  imtil  the  camp  is  entirely  abandoned. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  maintain  the  water  supply  as  long  as  then»  is 
any  one  at  the  camps? 

Gen.  Carson.  We  maintain  the  water  supply  as  long  as  there  i> 
anybody  in  the  camps,  for  the, use  of  the  caretakmg  force  and  what- 
ever force  is  there  until  we  can  dispose  of  the  camp,  and  for  tin* 
protection. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Docs  not  that  hivolve  considerable  expense  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  Yes,  sir;  it  does. 

NUMBER   OF   CIVILIANS    EMPLOYED    AT    INACTIVE    CAMPS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Will  you  put  in  the  record  a  statement  showing  thf 
number  of  civilian  employees  paid  out  of  quartermaster  ar^propria- 
tions,  that  is,  employees  at  these  camps  abandoned  or  ordered  to  In- 
abandoned  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  Yes,  sir.  Shall  I  add  also  the  strength  of  tii- 
troops  maintabied  at  these  camps  for  caretakmg  purposes,  ho<'au<»- 
if  the  troops  are  there  we  must  maintain  the  water  supply  system. ' 

Mr.  Anthony.  Yes. 

Gen.  Carson.  And  also  the  justification  for  having  otlior  t»n- 
ployees  there  ? 

Mr.  Anthony.  Yes. 

Gen.  Carson.  I  will  do  that. 

Campg  that  have  been  ordered  abandoned  but  at  uhich  there  u  a  guard  ttatiomd. 

[Dsta  from  Adjutant  General's  Omcc,  Jan.  12, 1921.) 


men.  i  "•-»«»*•.  j     ^g^. 

I 

*  -  •    _,    r  a 

1  I 

Ciist«r IS  I  272  !  rpton I  •  . 

Dodge 14  '  »2  Krarnv 6  • 

Funston 229  3,tt9<)  Hoff  (foncral  H{»«pllal | 

Oordon I  i:  72'  Jw.  K.  JohnMon '  I 

Lee I  24  '         1,219  I/opin I 

Taj^or «.  203  I  O'Rilcv  cienrral  Unnplial | 
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Civilian  employees. 


Transportatloii 
service. 


Camps. 


'    Em- 
iployees. 


Dodge 

Lee 

Gordon 

Custer 

f'pton 

Taylor 

Joseph  E.  Johnston 

Funston 

O'Reiliy  O  enerai  HospVtai  \ 
Carap  Kearny 


16 
21 

iS 

18 

3 

43 


Salary. 


Construction 
service. 


Em- 
ployees. 


»21, 
21, 
23, 
24, 

i; 


360.00 
685.00 
822.60 
500.00 
080.00 
740. 00 


35   46. 


1 
11 

8 


14a  00 

400.00. 
620.  OOi 
586. 50' 


54 
46 
49 

126 

15 

33 

7 

177 


2 
10 


Salary. 


Supply  service. 


pio^:  ^^y- 


$82,320.00: 
53,814.401 
64,298.621 

171,660.00 

25,016.00 

44, 165. 60i 

9,360.00, 

283,283.80, 


3, 180. 00 
12,796.901 


84  SI 12. 
107     92, 

42     45, 

90  114, 
106  131, 
121    118, 

181  20, 
196'  242, 

18,     19, 

10     10. 

45     52, 


Total. 


Em- 
ployees. 


980.00 
869. 16; 
960.001 
477. 04 
355.  OO; 
254.00 
232.  50 
680.00 
260.00 
920.  OOl 
683.00 


154 

174 

109 

234 

124 

197 

25 

408 

19 

23 

63 


Salarr.. 


$216, 
168, 
134, 
310, 
160, 
203, 

39, 
572, 

20, 

27. 

77, 


660.00 
368.56 
081.22 
637.04 
451.00 
159. 60 
592.50 
103.80 
660.00 
720.00 
066.40 


Orand  total. 


174,208, 934. 10  519749, 895. 30i  8,371  961, 670. 70       1, 530  1, 920. 500. 12 


XoTK. — These  employees  are  necessiiry  to  assist  the  camp  (juartermasf^r  in  closing- 
out  the  camp.  The  camp  quartermaster  is  in  every  case  the  last  officer  in  the  camp, 
he  beinsj  charged  with  the  final  di8i)08ition  of  property.  This  includes  not  only 
quartermaster  property,  but  property  belonging  to  other  supply  services  which  is 
turned  over  to  the  cjuartermaster  as  the  representatives  of  these  serwes  leave  the 
camp.  They  are  employed  in  checking,  checking  goods,  packing,  shipping,  keeping 
n(vesaar>  records  it  shipments,  making  necessary  transportation  orders,  m  keeping  the 
buildings  in  which  property  is  stored  weatherproof,  in  operating  the  water,  sewage,  and 
lighting  Hyst«m8,  all  or  which  must  be  constantlv  maintained,  and  in  fire  protection. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  property  is  stored  in  these  camps  in  many  cf.8.*8  valued 
at  several  millions  of  dollars. 


DISPOSAL   OF   CAMPS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  When  a  camp  is  ordered  abandoned,  such  as  Camp 
Lee  and  Camp  Upton,  have  any  steps  been  taken  to  dispose  of  those 
camps  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  Only  what  you  might  call  the  aboveground  improve- 
ments. We  can  not  dispose  of  the  real  estate  without  authority  of 
Cbneress. 

ifr.  Anthony.  Have  steps  been  taken  at  any  of  the  camps  you 
named  to  dispose  of  the  buddings  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  Yes,  sir.  At  Camp  Upton  the  buildings  are  in 
process  of  being  disposed  of  now.  The  same  is  true  of  Camp  Custer 
ind  Camp  Dodge;  also  Camp  Johnston,  in  Florida. 

Mr.  Cramtox.  You  say  steps  are  being  taken  in  those  cases.  Do  I 
uiderstand  you  to  say  that  further  authorization  by  Congress  is  nec- 
•ssary  before  sales  can  be  made  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  That  is  not  so  except  in  the  case  of  real  estate. 

Afr.   Anthony.  Are  you  not  authorized  now  to  dispose  of  real 

state  ? 

Geii.  Carson.  Not  in  those  camps.  The  only  tlu'ee  camps  at  which 
^e  are  authorized  to  sell  the  real  estate  are  Camp  Taylor,  Camp 
lordon,  an<l  Camp  Eustis. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Then  it  would  require  additional  legislation  be- 
Dre  vou  could  sell  the  real  estate  at  these  camps  you  mentioned  ? 

Gon.  Carson.  Yes,  sir.  Buildings  of  a  temporary  character  are 
ot  regarded  as  part  of  the  realty. 

Afr.  TJramton.  So  if  bids  have  been  received  at  Camp  Custer 
lose  bids  refer  only  to  buildings,  and  not  to  the  real  estate  ? 
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Gen.  Carson.  Only  to  the  buildings. 

Mr.  Anthony.  When  the  War  Department  once  acquires  lend 
for  military  purposes,  that  land  can  only  be  sold  on  specific  authority 
of  Congress  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  That  is  the  law. 

Mr.  Anthony.  So  if  you  wanted  to  dispose  of  Camp  Lee  or  Camp 
Upton  you  would  have  to  have  authority  to  do  that? 

Gen.  Carson.  We  will  have  to  have  a  specific  act  of  Congress: 
yes,  sir.  That  was  so  in  the  cases  of  Camp  Taylor,  Camp  Gordon. 
and  Camp  Eustis. 

Mr.  Anthony.  If  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Michigan  should 
want  to  take  steps  toward  acquiring  Camp  Custer,  which  has  boi*n 
ordered  disposed  of,  the  War  Department  is  not  now  in  a  position 
to  discuss  tne  sale  of  that  camp,  that  is,  the  real  estate  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  Not  of  the  land;  no,  sir.  The  War  Department,  n" 
matter  how  sympathetic  it  might  be  toward  that  purpose,  could  n<»t 
dispose  of  the  real  estate  without  a  special  act  of  Congress. 

Gen.  RoGKRS.  I  think  it  is  permanent  law,  Mr.  Cramton.  thjii 
no  real  estate  can  be  disposed  of  without  authority  of  Congrt^si*. 

Mr.  Cramton.  When  you  are  selling  the  buildings  at  these  cam{>- 
is  it  not  rather  diflUcult  to  get  the  best  bids  if  you  are  not  able  *  ■ 
consider  bids  that  take  the  buildings  along  with  the  real  estate' 

Gen.  Carson.  No,  sir;  because  the  people  who  buy  the  la:.«: 
might  purchase  it  for  a  purpose  for  whicn  tne  buildings  on  it  wouS: 
not  bo  required  and  they  would  move  the  buildings,  anyway, 

Mr.  Cramton.  But  suppose  a  person  did  have  a  oesire  to  buy  t 
land  with  buildings,  then  the  buildings  would  be  worth  more  to  '^ur:. 
a  person  than  the\'  would  to  a  bidder  who  could  not  use  the  Ian 

Gen.  Carson.  That  is  possibly  so. 

Mr.  Cramton.  So  when  vou  are  selling  this  property  you  have  r.  * 
any  authority  to  consider  bids  for  the  land  as  well,  and*  possibly  }  . 
are  not  eetting  the  best  advantajre  out  of  it. 

Gen.  (>ARS()N.  Tlint  is  possible. 

Mr.  Cramix>n.  I  understand  you  are  the  creature  of  circum^t  »::    - 
in  that  case,  but  it  would  be  better  if  you  had  autliority  to  sell  t 
land  and  the  buildinirs  jointly,  where  proper  bids  are  received. 

Gen.  Carson.  It  might  be;  ves,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  these  buifdiniT^  being  sold  by  the  Sales  Divi-  ' 
of  the  War  Department  or  bv  tie  Construction  Service? 

Gen.  Carson.  By  the  Real  Estate  Division  of  the  ConstnK*.  * 
Senace. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  tliat  is  practically  under  your  chaise  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Was  Camp  Sheridan  leased  or  purchased  i 

Gen.  Carson.  Camp  S'leridan  was  purchased,  I  think. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Authority  was  given  ny  law  for  its  sale  i 

Gen.  Carson.  I  am  mistaken.  The  land  on  which  Camp  Shoniri" 
was  located  was  all  leased. 

Mr.  Anthony.  There  was  no  specific  authority  of  law  to  seu  ' 
There  was  authority  given  for  the  Government  to  purchase  the  1*"  ' 
on  which  these  camps  were  located  when  it  would  be  more  eroiM^m*.  t 
for  the  Government  to  complete  its  purchase  under  the  contract  t:  f 
to  allow  it  to  lapse. 

Mr.  Cbamton.  In  the  case  of  Camp  Sheridan  we  simplv  let  it  r 
backt 
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Gen.  Cabson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramton.  I  take  it  that  that  explains  the  reason  why  this 
appropriation  is  about  four  times  as  large  as  it  was  in  prewar  days, 
because  it  involves  the  continuance  of  these  camps,  such  as  Camp 
Custer  and  others. 

Gen.  Carson.  In  prewar  days  ? 

Mr.  Cramton.  The  reason  the  appropriation  you  are  asking  for  is 
four  times  as  large  as  it  was  in  1916  or  1917  is  m  large  part  because 
we  are  still  continuing  aU  these  camps  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  notice  the  figures  show  that  your  expenditures  in 
1914  were  $1,123,000,  and  the  actual  expenditures  in  1916  were 
$1,700,000,  and  in  1917,  $1,900,000,  whereas  your  estimate  for  next 
year  is  something  about  $6,000,000. 

Gen.  Carson.  We  have  16  or  18  of  these  camps  that  we  did  not 
possess  before  the  war,  and  the  larger  part  of  the  Army  is  quartered 
m  these  camps  in  the  States. 

Mr.  Anthony.  But  in  all  of  these  camps  which  are  not  being  used 
you  still  have  to  devote  large  sums  of  money  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  utilities  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  Until.we  can  dispose  of  them^ 

Mr.  Cramton.  And  that  accounts  for  a  large  part  of  your  increased 
expense  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramton.  You  think  it  would  be  desirable,  if  the  War  Depart- 
ment had  the  authority,  to  dispose  of  these  abandoned  camps  in  their 
entirety  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  Undoubtedly  so;  as  long  as  the  camps  are  going  to 
be  abandoned,  if  we  could  offer  them  for  sale  with  the  land,  imdoubt- 
edly  it  would  be  better. 

for  purchase  of  water  at  posts  and  stations. 

(See  p.  744.) 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  regard  to  the  item  for  the  purchase  of  water  at 
posts  and  stations,  you  ask  for  $1,775,000.  How  much  will  you 
expend  during  the  current  year  for  the  purchase  of  water? 

Gen.  Lord.  There  has  been  allotted  up  to  date,  $961,372.62  for 
that  purpose.     That  is  up  to  January  7,  1921. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  will  exceed  the  amount  that  was  appropriated 
for  that  item  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  The  estimate  for  this  item  for  the  fiscal  year  1921  was 
$1,365,000,  but  only  $1,000,000  was  allowed.  There  has  been  ex- 
pended nearly  a  million  dollars  for  that  purpose  already. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  that  not  because  of  the  increased  prices  demanded 
for  water  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  I  think  not.  There  has  been  very  little  increase  in 
that.  It  is  the  consumption.  We  purchase  the  water  at  some  of 
these  places. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  purchase  fuel  under  this  item  also  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  Yes,  we  purchase  fuel  imder  this  item. 

Lieut.  Brill.  There  will  be  a  separate  item  set  up  for  that.  They 
have  set  up  a  separate  item  for  fuel  now,  so  if  this  were  corrected  to 
date  it  would  show  the  fuel  as  a  separate  item. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  Fuol    is    purchased    under   the   general    contracts 
which  you  make  for  the  supply  of  fuel  for  the  use  of  the  Army  ? 

Lieut.  Brill.  Yes,  sir ;  but  it  is  allotted  out  of  this  appropriation 
and  used  for  the  operation  of  the  pumping  and  sewage  disposal  plants. 

Gen.  Carson.  So  much  of  the  appropriation  for  this  purpose  u^ 
allotted  for  the  fuel  expenditures.  I  omitted  to  state  awhile 
in  answer  to  your  question,  that  the  Mexican  border  posts  have 
increased  our  costs  since  1914,  Mr.  Cramton.  A  great  many  of  thesK* 
posts  are  maintained  for  certain  purposes  and  are  still  being  opcrat(Hl. 
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POSTS   ON    MEXICAN    BORDER. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Have  you  a  list  of  the  posts  on  the  Mexican  bonier 
where  troops  are  stationed  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  I  think  we  have,  and  we  can  put  that  in  the  rwoni. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  wish  you  would  put  in  the  record  a  list  of  th(*s^ 
posts. 

Gen.  Carson.  Our  statement  of  utilities  expenditures  would  show 
all  the  posts. 

Garrisoned  posts  on  Mexican  border. 


Post. 


Bliss 

Brown 

McAUen.... 
Mercedes. . . 

Michlo 

Eagle  Pa<«9. 
FurlcnK. 


Oflloere. 


En]i9««d 


Shannon 

Huachtica 

Hairy  J.  Jones. 
Nocales 


local 
[cnn 


Mcintosh, 
Marfa 


Riugsold. 
Apacn< 


Apache... 
Total. 


1»* 

«.»< 

38  • 

« 

11  ' 

r» 

11 

v:- 

»  . 

v« 

29 

W 

an 

1  V 

9 

!• 

34 

I  I 

71 

1  t- 

51 

l  H 

S9 

V- 

6r» 

!..• 

IS 

A. 

«> 

t> 

«I2  I 


Note. — In  ronner^tion  with  the  above  li^titis  to  be  Inirne  in  mind  that  the  tmm-  - 
af'cre  lite  1  to  the^e  po-:t*<  spend  a  considerable  portion  of  their  time  at  Hmall  >tati«r.*  » 
great  number  of  whi"h  are  diHrilttited  along  the  Inirder.  The  p<J(>tM  on  thii>  li«t  Mxr  tK« 
hea4l<|uartcrH  (»f  the  various  organizations.  However,  when  on  patrol  duty  tb«*^ 
orgauizationn  are  statione<l  perhhap?*  .-everal  monthn  at  a  stretch  at  one  or  more  i»f  ih^*^ 
mis'-ellane  >u<  station^.  There  are  approximately  50  r)r  more  of  the^e  ftMlv >tt-'  mt  vhi  ^ 
H(»me  oouHrurtion  ha^  l)een  done  for  the  u.^  of  the  tr(N>ps  while  stationed  then* 

Mr.  Anthony.  So  that  if  normal  ronditions  arc  restored  alorjr  tb 
Mexican  border  and  troops  are  brought  back  to  their  original  stali<>'  - 
some  of  that  expense  will  no  donbt  cease  ^ 

Oen.  (\vKsoN.  Some  of  it  could  be  eliminated. 

BAKHACKS    AND    QlAKTEKS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Tiuler  the  heading  of  barracks  and  c)uarters  \4>u  a'- 
asking  for  an  appropriation  of  $2().7()0.00().  Does  the  size'  of  ;1  ■ 
army  affect  this  amount  t 

Gen.  Carson.  That  doe^  not  make  any  difference.     The  sijm*  of  •. 
armv  makes  no  difference  in  this  item. 
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CURRENT   ALLOTMENT   AND   EXPENDITURE. 

Mr.  Anthony.  There  was  appropriated  for  the  current  year,  the 
fiscal  year,  1921;  $8,500,000.  Can  you  tell  us  how  much  was  allotted 
for  that  item  and  how  much  has  been  expended  ? 

Lieut.  Brill.  There  has  been  allotted,  what  is  equivalent  to  an 
expenditure,  $4,205,394.18.  There  is  a  free  balance  remaining  of 
$3,294,005.82. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Will  that  free  balance  remaming  be  used  during  tht* 
remainder  of  the  fiscal  year  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  I  think  it  will;  and  more  too,  if  we  have  it.  I  think 
we  will  have  some  difficulty  to  keep  within  that  amount,  or  at  least 
to  keep  things  going  with  that  amount  of  money. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  asking  for  an  increase  of  over  100  per  cen* 
under  this  head. 

Gen.  Carson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramton.  About  150  per  cent. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  the  cause  of  that  ? 

FURNITURE   FOR   OFFICERS'    MESSES   AND   QUARTERS,    ETC, 

Gen.  Carson.  One  item  that  appears  in  this  vear^s  estimate  wa- 
not  in  last  year.  That  is  for  furniture  for  public  rooms  of  offict^r^ 
messes  and  officers'  quarters.     That  is  item  No.  1101, 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  asking  for  $7,170,675  for  that  item,  a- 
against  an  appropriation  of  $25,000  during  the  current  year. 

Gen.  Carson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  wish  you  would  explain  that.  I  suppose  tK.-j: 
comes  from  the  regulation  furniture  that  is  furnished  to  olhcors. 

Gen.  Carson.  For  the  purchase  of  furniture  for  officers*  quarb'" 
wall  lockers  in  permanent  barracks,  and  refrigerators  in  barracks  ir  . 
q^uarters  for  officers,  noncommissioned  officei's,  and  mess  and  rtn  n-:- 
tion  rooms.     It  also  includes  wall  lockers  for  barracks  for  enli-t*  ' 
men.     The  exact  amounts  that  this  estimate  is  based  Ufwn  are  7 
sets  of  furniture  for  field  officers'  (|uarters,  at  $H63  per  set :  3.(MH) «-.  • 
of  furniture  for  married  officers'  quarters,  at  S6S3  per  set;  J^,:i(Ki  --.  *- 
of  furniture  for  bachelor  officers*  (juartci's,  at  §278.50  per  set:  "' 
sets  of  furniture  for  oflicei's'  m(^ses,  at  $327.50  per  set:  9(M)  sei**    ' 
furniture  for  warrant   ofiicers'   quarters:  500  sets  of  furniture  *'  ' 
married  officers'  cjuarters  and  400  sots  of  furniture  for  bachelor  ottii»  r- 
quarters:  7,500  sets  of  furniture  for  noncommissioned  oflic€»rs*  4p:j.: 
ters,  entitled  to  separate  quarters,  at  $160  per  set:  3,5<K)  refrijjorat.  •• 
for  officers'  quarters,  at  $40  each:  4,000  refrigerators  for  nono  r: 
missioned  oflicers'  c|uarters,  at  $30  each:  100,000  wall  Wkoiv  *  * 
enlisted  men,  at  S15  each. 

Mr.  Cramton.  What  time  were  the  figures  secured  on  which  tl..- 
estimates  were  based  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  During  the  past  fall. 

Mr.  Cramton.  That  would  be  in  August  or  September. 

Lieut.  Brill.  In  the  early  part  of  September,  before  the  mklti> 
of  September. 

Gen.  Carson.  Those  were  based  upon  figures  we  secured. 

Mr.  Cramton.  There  will  probably  be  a  little  chance  in  tiK«e 

E rices  by  the  time  you  come  to  buy  the  articles  providea  for  in  t^ 
iU. 
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Gen.  Carson.  Probably. 

Lieut.  Bbiix.  These  figures  were  taken  from  the  most  recent  coif- 
tract  prices  at  that  tune. 

Mr.  Anthony.  All  of  the  old  Army  posts  are  supplied  with  this 
regulation  furniture  that  is  furnished  to  the  officer  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  To  some  extent;  but  a  lot  of  furniture  has  de- 
teriorated and  some  of  it  was  lost  during  the  hysterical  days  in  the 
earlv  part  of  the  war. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  bulk  of  this  furniture  is  to  go  into  officers' 
quarters  at  these  new  divisional  headquarters  which  are  being 
established? 

Gen.  Carson.  Mostly,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  have  to  buy  furniture  regardless  of  the 
fact  that  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  has  declined  to  make  any 
appropifiation  for  constructing  new  officers'  quarters  at  these  camps  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  This  furniture  can  be  used  in  the  temporary  frame 
buildings  that  the  officers  are  using  there. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  do  the  officers  get  along  now,  with  their  own 
furniture  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  To  a  large  extent. 

Gen.  Rogers.  I  would  like  to  have  the  committee  know  that  we 
have  endeavored  in  every  way  to  make  use  of  all  the  furniture 
bought  during  the  war.  In  fact,  we  have  salvaged  all  the  furniture 
we  can  get  oiu*  hands  on,  taking  it  from  the  furniture  that  the  Ord- 
nance Department  had  during  the  war  in  some  of  their  plants,  and 
from  all  of  the  activities  that  have  been  done  away  with  we  have 
taken  furniture  and  turned  it  over  to  officers  as  far  as  possible  to 
save  buying  new  furniture. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  the  furniture 
which  the  Shipping  Board  used  in  their  operations  ?  Has  that  been 
disposed  of  ?     If  not,  is  not  thai  suitable  for  these  purposes  ? 

Gen.  Rogers.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  I  know  we  have  gotten 
all  the  furniture  that  we  could  get  in  any  way  to  help  these  officers 
out.  We  have  filled  up  the  temporary  quarters  and  we  have  tried 
to  take  care  of  the  junior  officers  in  all  these  cantonments  and  save 
the  expense  there,  and  we  have  used  all  the  furniture  we  could  get  our 
hands  on  to  help  th^m  out,  even  using  office  chairs  and  things  of  that 
kind. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Have  you  a  place  to  put  this  furniture,  r^ardless 
of  the  new  officers'  quarters  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  Yes,  sir;  we  put  it  into  service  immediately. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Could  you  not  get  along  without  it,  if  necessary? 

Gen.  Carson.  I  suppose  they  could  exist;  yes,  sir. 

construction   of   barracks,    quarters,    stables,    storehouses, 
magazines,  administration  and  office  buildings,  etc. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  have  an  item  for  barracks,  quarters,  stables, 
storehouses,  magazines,  administration  and  office  buildings,  sheds, 
shops,  reclamation  plants,  and  other  buildings  necessary  for  the 
shelter  of  troops,  public  animals,  and  stores,  other  public  buildings 
at  military  posts,  flooring  and  framing  for  tents,  screen  doors,  win- 
dow screens  and  shades,  storm  doors  and  sash  for  barracks,  offices. 
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and  quarters  (except  those  pertaining  to  Coast  Artillery),  for  whirh 
you  are  asking  $999,784.  That  is  for  maintenance  and  repair,  1 
think. 

Gen.  Carson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  wish  you  would  tell  us  now  what  new  constnic- 
tion  you  contemplate  under  this  program. 

Gen.  Carson.  There  is  an  addition  to  the  power  plant. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  wish  you  would  put  the  details  of  that  in  the 
record.     You  might  tell  us  what  the  main  items  are. 

Neir  construction  projects  to  be  carried  out  under  the  appropriation  ** Barracks  •.?»• 

quarters"  fiscal  year  1922. 


Port. 


FortBlisB 

Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans. 
Fort  McHenry,  Md 


New  Cumberland,  Pa. . . 
Camp  Normoyle,  Tex... 

Fort  RllsB.  Tex 

Souther  Field,  Oa 

Carliiirom  Field,  Fla 

Scott  Field,  III 

Lofi  Angeles,  Calif 

Mount  Clemens,  Mich. . . 

Rantoul,  111 

Richmond,  Va 

Ream  Field.  Calif 

Personnel,  dirtriot  ofHce. 


Total. 


Project. 


Coal  pocket  with  trestle 

Swimming  pool 

Restoration  of  buildings  at  immigrant 
station. 

Garage 

Shelving  and  rack  In  barracks 

Purchase  of  land 

....do 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 


Purchase  marine  engine  and  boiler  plant. 
Purchase  of  land , 


Barnhcki 


Sift** 

TT*  V 
•.float 

35.  w 


i,oit.«sr.} 


OONSTBUCnON    AT   FORT   BUSS,   TEX. 

Gen.  Carson.  The  main  items  are:  Fort  Bliss,  Tex«,  coal  pocket^ 
That  is  a  spur  track  and  place  for  the  storage  of  coal  at  Fort  Bliss. 
Mr.  Anthony.  How  much  do  you  want  for  that  ? 

SWIMMING   POOL  AT   FORT   LEAVENWORTH,    KAN8. 

Gen.  Carson.  The  amount  is  $17,500.  That*  is  mostly  for  tre^t> 
and  pockets.  Then  there  is  an  item  for  a  swimming  pool  at  ¥^-r. 
Leavenworth,  Kans.,  for  which  the  estimate  is  S22,000.  That  is  a: 
the  military  prison. 

Mr.  Anthony.  These  are  the  explicit  items  named  in  the  bill ' 

Gen.  Carson.  That  makes  up  the  estimate  of  $999,784. 

Mr.  Anthony.  All  of  the  $999,784  is  for  new  construction  ! 


RESTORATION    OF   IMMIGR.VTION    STATION.    Vi^KV    M  HEKEY.    MD 

Gen.  Carson.  It  is;  yes.  sir.  At  Fort  McHenrv.  Md..  there  is  ^' 
item  for  the  restoration  of  the  immi^ation  staticm.  That  is  nec^ssar 
because  those  buildings  were  taken  over  from  the  Immigrmti--* 
Service  during  the  war  with  the  agreement  that  they  would  S 
restored,  or  that  any  damage  would  be  repaired, 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  much  is  estimatea  for  that  i 
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OARAGE  AT   NEW   CUMBERLAND,   FA. 

Gen.  Carson.  $15,000.  There  is  an  item  of  $30,210  in  connection 
with  the  operation  of  the  reserve  depot  at  New  Cumberland,  Pa. 
That  is  for  a  garage.     We  have  no  garage  there. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  a  reserve  storage  depot  ?  • 

Gen.  Carson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Where  do  you  store  your  machines  there  now? 

Lieut.  Brill.  They  are  stored  in  one  bay  of  the  large  warehouse; 
but  the  principal  reason  why  we  want  that  garage  is  because  of  the 
fact  that  the  warehouse  itself  is  overcrowded,  ana  also  because  of  the 
fire  hazard. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  that  going  to  be  a  permanent  storehouse  ? 

Lieut.  Brill.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  permanent.  That  is  warehouse  No.  1 
at  that  depot  at  New  Cumberland.  It  is  also  because  of  the  fact  that 
the  part  of  the  building  used  for  that  purpose  increases  the  fire  hazard. 

PURCHASE  of  land  FOR  AVIATION   FURPOSES. 

Gen.  Carson.  Then  there  is  also  an  item  for  $9,000  for  Camp 
Normoyle.  The  next  items  are  for  the  purchase  of  land  for  aviation 
purposes,  Fort  Bliss,  Tex.,  for  which  the  estimate  is  $356,700. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  for  aviation  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  Yes,  sir;  for  aviation  purposes.  Then  there  is  an 
item  of  $750  for  the  purchase  of  4.6  acres  of  land  for  a  septic  tank 
at  Souther  Field,  Americus,  Ga.;  $5,000  for  the  purchase  of  a  rail- 
road right  of  way  to  Carlstrom  and  Dorr  Fields,  Arcadia,  Fla. ;  $776 
for  the  purchase  of  3.88  acres  of  land  along  the  west  side  of  Scott 
Field,  mlleville,  111.;  $1,000  for  the  purchase  of  land  for  a  septic 
tank  at  Mitchel  Field,  Long  Island;  $6,000  for  the  purchase  of  three 
acres  of  land  for  balloon  observation  station  at  Los  Angeles,  Calif. ; 
S3,000  for  7.264  acres  of  land  for  a  railroad  right  of  way  at  Mount 
Clemens,  Mich.;  $1,210  for  the  purchase  of  2.42  acres  of  land  for  a 
railroad  right  of  way  at  Rantoul,  111.;  $350,000  for  the  purchase  of  a 
marine  engine  and  boiler  plant  at  Richmond,  Va.,  from  the  Emer- 
gency Fleet  Corporation;  $35,000  for  the  purchase  of  approximately 
of  350  acres  of  land  at  Ream  Field,  San  Diego,  Calif.  Tnose  are  for 
land  in  connection  with  the  Aviation  Service.  Then  the  other  item 
making  up  this  total  is  for  personnel  at  the  district  offices,  amounting 
to  $150,000. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  do  you  want  district  offices  for? 

Gen.  Carson.  For  the  five  construction  districts  we  have  had  to 
organize  and  for  various  other  construction  activities.  We  have 
five  district  offices. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Tl^at  is  for  pay  of  civihan  employees  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  Oh,  yes;  entirely. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  can  understand  about  these  small  items  for  the 
purchase  o/  land  at  the  different  fields  in  lots  of  two,  three  or  four 
acres  for  the  purposes  mentioned.  What  is  the  argument  for  the 
purchase  of  land  adjoining  the  reservation  at  Fort  bliss,  for  which 
the  estimate  is  $356,700  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  I  think  Maj.  Walsh  of  the  Air  wService  can  give  you 
the  details  about  that. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  wish  you  would  have  put  in  the  record  a  state- 
ment giving  the  reasons  for  those  large  lana  purchases. 

Gen.  Carson.  Yes,  sir.  This  statement  will  be  inserted  under 
Air  Service. 
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MARINE  ENGINE  AND  BOILER  PLANT,  RICHMOND,  VA. 

jir.  Anthony.  What  is  the  other  large  item  at  Richmond,  Va.,  for' 

Gen.  C^NRSON.  That  is  for  a  marine  engine  and  boiler  plant. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  that  for  the  Air  Service,  too  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  do  they  want  with  that  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  That  is  in  connection  with  their  maintenance  anu 
operations. 

Mr.  Anthony.  It  is  a  storage  plant,  is  it  not  I 

Gen.  Carson,  t  think  not. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  wish  you  would  have  a  short  statement  put  in 
the  record  giving  the  reasons  for  that. 

Gen.  Carson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  They  are  proposing  to  buy  that  from  the  EnuT- 
gency  Fleet  Corporation  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  Yes,  sir. 

MAINTENANCE     AND     REPAIR     OF      BARRACKS,      QUARTERS,      STABI.K- 

STOREHOUSES,    MAGAZINES,    ETC. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  also  have  an  item  for  the  maintenance  t%i. 
repair  of  barracks,  quarters,  stables,  storehouses,  magazines,  an*: 
administration  and  office  buildings,  sheds,  shops,  reclamation  plan:- 
other  buUdings  necessary  for  the  shelter  of  troops,  public  unimu..- 
and  stores,  other  public  buildings  at  military'  posts,  flooring  au  . 
framing  for  tents,  screen  doors,  window  screens  and  shades,  and  si*»n 
doors  and  sash  for  barra''ks,  offices  and  ciuarters,  for  which  vou  u: 
asking  ?  10,040,337.70.     Wliat  is  the  purpose  of  that  i 

Gen.  Carsox.  That  is  entirely  for  maintenance  and  re]>air, 

Mr.  Anthony.  Of  existing  buildings^ 

Gen.  Carson.  Of  existing  buildings;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  contemplates  the  rei)air  and  im]>rovement 
these  buildings  at  these  Army  cam]>s.  very  largely,  does  it  not  ' 

Gen.  Carson.  It  all  comes  out  of  that;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  other  words,  it  does  not  go  into  extensive  rep...- 
at  the  old  posts,  but  goes  almost  entirely  into  these  new  camps ' 

Gen.  Carson.  It  goes  mostly  into  the  new  camps  be<'aus4»  of  ** 
condition  of  the  buUdings. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Does  it  involve  any  extensive  program  of  pain: 
them  or  putting  on  new  roofs  ( 

Gen.  (arson.  Onlv  where  we  have  to.  Orders  have  bt^n  s::'- 
and  are  being  executed  to  ccmcentrate  troops  in  each  camp  as  nn. 
as  possible  in  order  to  reduce  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  operai: 

Xlr.  Anthony.  There  are  some  of  these  camps  that  we  know  w»  •: 
going  to  retain.     Has  any  provision  been  ma<le  for  protecting  " 
Buildings  at  those  camps  from  weather  and  from  depreciation  ' 

Gen.  Carson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  you  going  to  paint  them  i 

Gen.  Carson.  We  have  standing  orders  that  have  not  been  revvk-: 
from  the  Secretarv  of  War,  not  to  paint  the  exterior  of  the  buildir4> 

Mr.  Anthony,  llave  the  materials  that  go  into  paint  droppe>ii  ;*  > 
reasonable  price  vet  i 

Gen.  Carson.  I  do  not  think  they  have. 
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Mr.  Anthony.|I  think  some  of  the  items  have.  For  instance^ 
linseed  oil  is  down  to  a  very  reasonable  figure.  I  saw  a  quotation  of 
70  cents  a  gallon  for  linseed  oil  recently.  It  was  up  to  $2.50  a  gallon 
at  one  time.  I  wish  you  could  put  a  statement  in  the  record  showing 
what  the  cost  of  painting  materials  is  now  and  what  it  was  two  years 
ago. 

Gen.  Carson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  say  that  practically  none  of  this  money  is  to 
be  used  for  the  general  painting  of  the  buildings  in  these  camps  that 
we  know  are  to  oe  retained  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  We  do  not  expect  to  do  that,  and  we  would  not 
advocate  painting  any  of  them  except  those  that  would  probably 
be  worth  it,  and  would  last  for  5  or  10  years  with  such  protection. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  large  a  program  of  alterations  do  you  propose 
to  embark  upon  under  this  item  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  We  have  no  program  of  alterations. 

officers'  quarters. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  you  altering  any  of  the  large  number  of  old 
barrack  buildings  at  these  camps  mto  officers'  quarters  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  Some  of  them;  I  should  say  not  a  large  number. 
But  where  troops  have  been  ordered  to  the  camps  to  be  retained, 
certain  alterations  have  been  made  to  buildings  not  required  for 
troops,  such  alterations  being  made  to  accommodate  the  families  of 
the  married  officers,  noncommissioned  officers,  and  enlisted  men. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Have  these  alterations  mostly  been  made  for 
officers'  quarters  at  these  camps  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  Officers  and  enlisted  men,  in  about  the  proportion 
of  60  to  40,  I  should  say.  I  recall  the  figures  at  Camp  Dix.  We 
had  to  accommodate  at  the  moment,  the  families  of  160  officers  and 
90  enlisted  men. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  you  housing,  the  officers  at  these  nine  pi  incipal 
camps  that  havi?  been  selected  for  divisional  headquarters? 

Gen.  Carson.  We  are  trying  to,  but  not  in  all  of  them,  because 
we  have  not  been  able  to  provide  accommodations. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Can  you  give  us  an  idea  of  the  percentage  of  officers 
accommodated  with  quarters  and  the  number  who  are  commuting 
at  the  nine  principal  camps  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  I  will  have  to  get  that  for  you. 

Note. — This  statement  will  be  forwarded  to  committee  at  an  early  date. 

Cost  of  paint  materiaU. 


Whit© lead,  per  100  pounds. . 
Unseed  oil,  per  100  gallons. . . 
Turpentine,  per  100  gallons. . 

J^hefiac,  per  100  gallons 

.Spar  varnish,  per  100  gallons, 
noor  vamlsb,  per  100  gallons 
Japan  dryer,  per  100  pounds. 
Bnishes,  3-incb.  each 


115.00 
2.25 
2.50 
5.50 
6.50 
5.00 
1.75 
1.75 


BrushesI  4i-lnch,  each '.'.'.'.'.'.,'.'.  1 !  !*!]!!;".[*.*.*.".**.".'.'.*'.'.'.*.".'.**'.".*.'.'*"..*.'.'.".         3.00 


$12.50 
.95 
1.00 
3.76 
6.00 
4.50 
1.50 
1.75 
3.00 
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Mr.  Anthony.  How  much  have  you  actually  expended  so  far  out 
of  the  amount  of  $4,225,000  that  was  allotted  for  this  item,  No.  601 ' 

Lieut.  Brill.  The  amount  is  $3,002,161.44. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Will  you  use  the  entire  amount  of  that  allotment  * 

Lieut.  Brill.  That  has  been  used  already.  Tlie  allotment  is 
equivalent  to  an  expenditure. 

Mr.  Cramton.  This  is  about  one-half  of  your  total  request  for 
barracks  and  quarters,  which  is  something  over  $10,000,000.  Tt  i< 
more  than  twice  the  amount  of  your  expenditure  for  the  current  year. 
It  is  way  beyond  what  the  Army  has  ever  spent  for  barracks  and 
quarters  at  any  time  prior  to  the  war.  It  represents  a  per  capita  of 
$60,  whereas  you  never  reached  the  figure  of  SGO  per  capita  for  bm- 
racks  and  quarters  before  the  war.  You  just  testiiied  that  that  d(>f> 
not  include  painting;  it  does  not  include  any  new  building  projects 
or  any  extensive  alterations.  I  take  it  that  practically  all  tnK)}> 
movements  for  the  occupation  of  these  camps  have  been  made  dur- 
ing the  current  vear.  \o\x  start  in  the  1st  of  next  Julv  with  voiir 
camps  occupied  and  largely  made  ready  for  occupancy,  and  at  tln» 
same  time  you  are  going  into  a  period  when  the  cost  of  materials,  an<l 

Eerhaps  the  cost  orlabor,  will  not  be  more  than  half  what  they  \u\\\* 
een  during  the  current  year.  It  seems  to  me  the  committee  ou»:ht 
to  have  more  reasons  than  you  have  given  for  the  appropriation  ^^ 
$10,000,000  for  this  purpose.  I  have  not  any  understanding  of  thi^ 
item  at  the  present  tnne  that  will  warrant  me  in  supporting  any  su^'i 
appropriation. 

Gen.  Carson.  There  are  nine  divisional  camps;  but  there  are  al>*» 
seven  or  eight  what  we  call  special  camps,  such  as  (\imp  Bonnini:. 
Camp  Knox. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Included  in  this  bill  ( 

Gen.  (Urson.  There  are  more  than  nine  cami)s;  there  are  !♦• 
camps. 

Mr.  Cramton.  With  costs  on  the  basis  of  ludf  what  they  are  ilu> 
vear  why  should  vou  have  two  and  one-half  times  as  much  as  \ou 
are  usin^  this  year  i 

Gen.  Tarson.  I  would  not  ask  for  it  at  all,  sir,  if  you  woui  I 
guarantee  that  costs  would  be  one-half  during  next  year  what  tK»'\ 
are  tliis  year;  can  you  guarantee  that? 

Mr.  Cramton.  It  is  not  my  place  to  guarantee  anytliing. 

Gen.  Carson.  That  is  the  proposition  we  have  to  meet. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Kven  if  costs  continue  100  per  cent  of  what  i!:f\ 
are  the  current  year  -and  you  and  I  botli  know  that  they  will  ni*:. 
they  are  on  the  (U^cline  now  and  very  probably  the  bottom  is  noi  \%\ 
reached,  while  we  know  they  will  not  be  any  higher-  -why  sbou  i 
you  say  then  that  you  need  two  and  one-half  times  as  much  f 

Gen.  Carson.  As  we  had  this  last  vear. 

Mr.  ('ramton.  As  vou  are  paying  the  current  year;  and  I  as^un:*- 
in  the  occupation  of  these  camps,  moving  your  divisions  in,  ihai 
there  was  an  additicmal  expenditure  necessary,  which  has  \*tr*\ 
expended  during  the  current  year;  and  I  am  not  assailing  thi^ 
because  it  is  not  my  wish  to  do  so,  but  I  am  calling  it  to  your  atten- 
tion, so  that  you  may  rebut  it  if  you  want  to,  that  these  ramp*  n<»T- 
being  made  ready  for  occupancy,  and  the  troops  in  them,  that  mean^ 
your  expenditures  should  be  matehallv  K 
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Gen.  Carson.  It  is  true  the  troops  are,  or  will  be,  in  the  camps: 
but  the  camps  are  not  ready  in  the  sense  that  they  provide  for  all 
the  proper  accommodations;  these  buildings  were  put  up  in  1917 
and  1918  for  temporary  purposes. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Some  of  them. 

Gen.  Carson.  Well,  all  the  camps — practically  all  the  buildings  in 
those  camps  that  are  of  any  value  at  all  are  such  as  refrigerating 
plants,  or  a  laundry  building,  or  some  buildings  like  that,  all  of  those 
we  are  maintaining  and  doing  our  best  to  preserve;  but  the  barracks 
building  and  such,  some  of  them  are  merely  rough  boarding  covered 
over  with  tar  paper.  The  tar  paper  does  not  last  very  long  when 
exposed  to  the  weather,  and  that  is  quite  an  item.  Then,  also,  this 
item  will  include  the  maintenairce  and  repair  of  the  various  Air 
Service  stations. 

Mr.  Cramton.  I  assume  that  during  this  year  you  have  encoun- 
tered heavy  expenditure  for  that  very  reason. 

Gen.  Carson.  We  have  encountered  such  expense  as  we  have  had 
the  money  which  the  Air  Service  gave  us  to  meet;  we  should  have 
spent  a  good  deal  more  if  the  money  could  have  been  made  available 
for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Have  you  as  Chief  of  the  Construction  Division,  or 
through  your  official  force,  investigated  the  necessity  for  these  expen- 
ditures; or  have  these  figures  simpiv  been  thrown  upon  your  omce, 
and  you  have  been  ordered  to  include  them  in  your  estimate  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  These  figures  are  based  upon  estimates  that  we  have 
gotten  up  and  as  the  result  of  requests  that  have  come  in  for  mainte- 
nance and  repair,  those  that  we  nave  investigated  and  thought  wor- 
thy of  attention,  and  past  experience  as  to  what  will  be  required. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Did  you  make  these  figures  up  in  your  own  office  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  We  made  them  up  in  our  office. 

Mr.  Anthony.  As  a  result  of  what  the  construction  service  thought 
would  be  necessary? 

Gen.  Carson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Or  were  you  able  to  prepare  so  many  buildings  and 
so  many  camps  for  occupancy  and  make  such  improvements  as  are 
outlined  in  those  camps  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  These  figures  were  made  up  in  the  office  of  the  con- 
struction service  last  summer. 

Mr.  Cramton.  To  what  extent  are  these  buildings,  enumerated  in 
this  item,  601,  buildings  put  up  as  temporary  structures  during  the 
war,  to  be  repaired  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  Now,  that  is  very  difficult  to  answer. 

Mr.  Cramton.  The  Army  is  using  some,  of  course,  is  it  not,  that 
were  built  before  the  war? 

Gen.  Carson.  This  item  includes  all  demands  for  maintenance  and 
repair  of  all  prewar  posts. 

Mr.  CRAMTON.  And  that  is  what  I  want  to  get  an  idea  of. 

Gen.  Cabson.  And  in  addition  all  the  new  camps  that  have  been 
acquired  since  the  war  will  cost  more  than  the  old  posts  because  of  the 
temporary  character  of  buildings  in  these  camps. 

Mr,  Cramton.  I  understand  that.  Now,  if  you  could  give  me  a 
little  idea. 
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The  total  estimate  for  "Maintenance  and  repair  of  buildings  and  structures"  under 
the  appropriation  "Barracks  and  quarters''  (item  0601.110)  is  di\ided  between  the 
prewar  Regular  Army  posts  and  the  new  camps  in  the  proportion  of  35  per  cent  at  new 
posts  and  65  per  cent  at  old  camps  and  stations. 

Gen.  Carson.  They  are  going  rapidly  to  pieces  and,  as  we  have  no 
other  means  for  aflfordin^  protection  to  the  troops  at  these  camps,  we 
must  do  the  hest  we  can  in  keeping  up  these  temporary  places. 

NUMBER  OF  TROOPS  THAT  MAY  BE  CARED  FOR  AT  PERMANENT    POSTS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  General,  right  there,  how  many  enlisted  men  ciin 
you  take  care  of  in  the  old  posts,  or,  rather,  the  existing  permanent 
Army  posts. 

Gen.  Rogers.  I  think  about  16,000. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  think  you  are  mistaken. 

Gen.  Rogers.  About  16,000 — we  had  it  figured  up  and  I  think  it 
was  16,000  in  addition  to  those  that  are  being  taken  care  of  now. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Sixteen  thousand.  That  is  out  of  the  cjuo'^tion. 
The  statement  was  made  to  me  the  other  day  that  there  were  aec<»m- 
modations  at  the  permanent  posts  for  about  70,000  enHsted  men. 

Gen.  Rogers.  The  figures  that  were  obtained  under  my  instruc- 
tions were  that  we  could  take  care  of  16,500  men  in  addition  to  those 
that  are  now  being  taken  care  of. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Oh,  at  the  present  time.  So  there  are  vacant 
quarters  at  the  present  time  at  the  Regular  Army  posts  for  16.(h><^ 
more  men  than  you  have  now. 

Gen.  Rogers.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  see. 

Gen.  Carson.  All  the  buildings  would  be  prepared  this  year  m» 
that  another  year  the  cantonment  buildings  would  be  in  shape  for  tho 
troops  and  other  work.  I  think  I  may  make  the  general  statemt»nt 
and  say  that  they  will  not  be  in  proper  repair — we  are  trvine  to  ktv»r> 
within  the  appropriation  this  year  and  we  are  not  ena1t)leu  to  jrivr 
sufficient  money  to  put  these  buildings  in  repair,  and  they  will  ii.»: 
be  in  repair  at  the  end  of  this  year;  so  I  think  that  is  one  rea<«'r. 
why  this  large  amount  of  money  will  be  necessary  to  put  thev^e  buil^i- 
ings  in  proper  repair. 

Mr.  (Jramton.  How  will  their  condition  compare  the  1st  of  Jtily 
1921,  with  their  condition  on  the  1st  of  July,  1920,  having  expendrti 
during  the  current  year  some  $4,000,000  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  I  do  not  think  they  will  be  in  as  good  repair  in  a 
good  many  ways,  Mr.  Cramton.  I  ^o  not  know  whether  you  woul«i 
know  it  or  not,  but  the  construction  that  was  done  during  the  war 
was  very  cheap  construction. 

Mr.  (Jramton.  I  am  aware  of  that. 

Gen.  Rogers.  And  I  know  of  one  particular  case  down  in  Camp 
Travis,  at  San  Antonio — I  do  not  know  whether  you  visited  tha: 
camp  or  not — but  Gen.  Harbdrd  complained  to  me  very  bitt^rij 
when  he  was  up  here  that  the  roofs  of  all  the  buildings  there  wen 
in  very  bad  shape;  and  I  think  the  majority  of  the  camp  building 
were  roofed  with  either  one-ply  or  two-ply  roofing  paper  when  tb^j 
should  have  used  a  better  quality;  but  for  that  reason  and  otber> 
it  is  necessary  to  make  repairs,  and,  of  couise,  the  older  the  buiklinp^ 
the  more  expensive  they  are  to  keep  in  repair. 

Mr.  Cramton.  But  during  the  current  year  vou  are  spendirj: 
something  over  $4,000,000  on  those  buildings,  and  1  assume  thai  quit^ 
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material  repairs  have  been  made;  at  the  same  time  there  is  a  deteriora- 
tion going  on  also  and  it  would  seem 

Gen.  Carson.  Very  considerable  deterioration. 

Mr.  Cramton.  And  it  woiild  seem  reasonable  to  suppose,  speaking 
as  a  person  that  does  not  know  a  thing  about  it 

Gen.  Carson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramton.  That  at  the  end  of  this  year,  having  spent  your 
$4,000,000,  vour  buildings  would  be  in  as  good  condition  then  as  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  I  do  not  think  it  will,  Mr.  Cramton;  only  such 
buildings  as  we  were  able  to  work  on  will  be  in  habitable  condition. 

Mr.  Cramton.  That  will  take  care  of  this,  but  while  those  are 
improving  others  are  deteriorating,  and,  generally  speaking,  y  ou  will 
be  just  as  bad  off  if  you  start  in  1922  with  the  same  amount  of  money — 
you  would  be  just  as  bad  off  as  you  were  last  year. 

Lieut.  Brill.  Not  at  all,  sir;  because  durmg  last  year  we  have 
been  able  to  get  considerable  material  from  abancloned  camps, 
which  has  helped  us  out  in  making  the  repairs. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Do  you  not  expect  to  get  any  of  that  material  next 
year  when  they  demolish  Camp  Custer  and  some  other  places  ? 

Lieut.  Brill.  That  has  been  more  or  less  discounted ;  Camp  Custer 
and  some  places — but  there  will  not  be  available  so  much  as  we  had 
this  year. 

Mr.  Cramton.  The  second  explanation  is  deterioration,  and  the 
third  explanation  is  that  you  are  figuring  on  a  100  per  cent  price 
basis  as  compared  with  the  current  3  ear. 

Gen.  Carson.  Yes;  and  also  if  we  are  not  allowed  to  attempt  any 
permanent  construction  at  these  camps  for  the  troops,  we  win  have 
to  keep  the  old  buildings;  and  the  older  they  get  tne  more  repairs 
they  will  require. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Gen.  Carson,  is  it  not  true  that  a  large  proportion 
of  these  expenditures  has  been  made  necessary  by  the  plan  of  the 
War  Department  to  establish  these  nine  areas,  or  nine  divisional 
camps,  instead  of  utilizing  a  good  many  of  the  old  permanent  posts, 
such  as  was  formerly  the  case  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  I  would  not  like  to  sav. 

Mr.  Anthony.  We  would  like  to  have  the  facts  about  it.  Is  not 
that  true  ? 

Gon.  Carson.  It  has,  of  course,  some  bearing  upon  it. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  want  to  ask  Gen.  Rogers,  then,  if  he  can  tell  us 
what  is  the  barracks  capacity  of  the  existing  permanent  military 
posts;  those  that  are  now  in  use  and  those  that  have  been  allowed  to 
go  into  disuse. 

Lieut.  Brill.  Permanent  construction  for  4,991  officers 

Mr.  Anthony.  Permanent  capacity. 

Lieut.  Brill.  Permanent  capacity  for  76,656  enlisted  men. 

Mr.  Anthony.  If  the  Army  is  recluced,  then,  to  150,000  men  and 
vou  have  permanent  existing  quarters  for  76,000  men,  would  there 
l>e  the  necessity  of  making  these  large  expenditures  to  put  these  big 
Army  camps  in  shape  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  Not  so  much  necessity,  but  at  the  same  time  if  a 
concentrated  effort  is  made  to  use  the  fidl  capacity  of  the  old  posts 
we  will  have  to  go  in  there  and  repair  a  lot  of  them. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  Now,  take  the  old  posts;  what  comparatively  lai^e 
posts  are  there  where  there  are  modern  brick  barracks  buildings; 
how  many  of  them  are  there  and  what  is  their  capacity  that  you  are 
not  now  utilizing  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  I  can  not  give  that  to  you  offhand;  that  would 
have  to  be  picked  from  our  statistical  records. 

Gen.  Rogers.  I  think  possibly  Col.  Hickman  could  give  us  soxne 
idea  of  the  policy  of  the  General  Staff  regarding  occupyii^  these 
posts  better  than  we  can. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  understand  the  construction  department  is  simply 
asked  to  provide  quarters  for  a  certain  number  of  men  What  we 
want  to  nnd  out  is  whether  present  quarters  are  now  being  utilized 
to  the  best  advantage.     Can  y^ou  tell  us,  Col.  Hickman? 

Col.  Hickman.  I  can  get  the  figures  for  you,  but  I  can  not  give 
them  to  vou  now. 

MODERN    POSTS    ABANDONED. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  would  like  to  have  inserted  in  the  record  a  state- 
ment of  the  posts  where  modem  buildmes  exist  that  are  not  now 
being  utilized  for  the  accommodation  of  troops.  For  instance.  I 
have  in  mind  Fort  Meade,  S.  Dak.  Members  of  Congress  spoke  to 
me  about  that  post;  I  believe  they  said  it  was  not  being  utilized  now. 

Gen.  Rogers.  I  should  just  guess  that  that  has  been  abandoneil. 
I  am  not  sure;  I  will  ascertain. 

Gen.  Lord.  Do  you  not  think  you  should  make  your  question  to 
read  *'not  occupied  at  all,  or  not  occupied  to  their  full  rapacity'" 

Mr.  Anthoni'.  Yes;  I  will  amend  it  as  you  suggest. 

Gen.  Rogers.  I  think  it  would  be  a  regimental  post. 

Mr.  Anthony.  With  modem  buildmgs? 

Gen.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  not  being  utilized  now  ? 

Gen.  Rogers.  T  could  not  tell  you;  T  would  have  to  put  that  ii; 
the  record. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  are  the  l)uildings  at  Fort  Logan  innuc 
utilized  for? 

Gen.  Rogers.  I  thmk  that  is  a  recruit  depot ;  it  iLsed  to  be  a  nx-ruii 
depot;  has  been  for  a  number  of  years. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  wish  you  woidd  make  a  rather  complete  stat**- 
ment  of  those  existing  accommodations  that  are  not  utilized. 

AvttUahU  permanent  quart  erg  not  occupied  at  present.     Mobile  Armif,  om  o/  Der.  iJ,  l^ 
Ethan  Allen,  Vt.,  Fort 601   ,   BHhp.  Tex.  Fort :    :" 


#  • 


Madison  Bamicks,  N.  Y 107  .  Sam  Houston,  Tex.,  Fort. . . 

Niagara,  N.  Y.,  Fort 100      Huarhiini.  Ariz..  Fort 

Plattaburg  Barracks,  N.  Y 379      I»gan.  C'oli*.,  Fort 

Oglethorpe.  Ga.,  Fort 00:    I)oiij;lay,  I'tah,  F<»rt 

LpKan  n.  RootD,  Ark..  Fort »  21)5  ;   Prenidio  of  Monterey.  Calif :  • 

Columbufl  Barracks,  Ohio 160  rre^i<liii  of  San  rnincifNH),  i\Uil  .     I  4^ 

Benj.  narrimn,  Ind.,  Fort 967      Rusi^ell,  I>.  A..  Wyo.,  Fort 2.  ^. 

Wayne,  Mich.,  Fort »  828  Harrifion,  \Vm,  !!.',  Mimt .,  F<irt..           >• 

Crook,  Nebr..  Fort 440'   ljn«>ln,  N.  I>ak..  F<irt «<. 

Dee  Moined,  Iowa.  Fort 210      Miivoula,  Mont.,  Fort 4*' 

Meade,  S*  Dak.,  Fort >  783      Vancouver  Rarrarki,  Wafh -U 

Riley,  Kans..  Fort 1,0K4                                                             

Robinson,  Nebr.,  Fort 642  ,                                                            l€L  ^-* 

Snelling,  Minn.,  Fort 425  , 
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FOR   RENTAL  OF   QUARTERS,    BARRACKS,    AND  BUILDINGS   FOR   USE   OF 

TROOPS   OVERSEAS,  ETC. 

You  have  an  item  here  for  $1,138,000  for  rental  of  quarters,  bar- 
racks, and  buildings  for  occupation  by  troops  ovei'seas,  stables,  store- 
houses, oflSces,  ana  other  militar^^  purposes.  There  was  appropriated 
$500,000  for  that  purpose  during  the  current  year.  How  much  has 
been  allotted  and  how  much  expended  for  that  purpose  this  year? 

Lieut.  Brill.  There  has  been  allotted  $576,011.41  to  December  31. 

Mr.  Anthony.  So  you  have  expended  more  than  tlie  allotment  at 
the  present  time  ? 

Lieut.  Brill.  We  have. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  much  more  will  you  expend  to  the  end  of  the 
year? 

Lieut.  Brill.  That  covers  the  most  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  your  basis  for  this.  General:  where  do  you 
have  to  rent  quarters  for  barracks  ? 

Gren.  Carson.  I  may  answer  that,  sir,  by  saying  that  much  of  this 
year's  money  was  due  for  money  used  for  rental  purposes  for  the 
troops  in  Germany. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  much  of  it  was  used  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  They  asked  for  $180,000  altogether  for  this  current 
year,  which  was  not  contemplated  wlien  these  estimates  were  re- 
quested last  year. 

Mr.  Anthon^\  I  thought  barracks  and  quarters  were  provided  over 
tlicfre 

Gen.  Carson  (interposing).  It  was  in  the  beginning,  and  the  Ger- 
man Government ^ 

Mr.  Anthony.  By  tlie  German  Government. 

Gen.  Carson.  And  the  German  Government  turned  over  the  money 
to  our  representatives  at  Coblenz  and  they  paid  the  bills,  but  the 
Treasury  Department  decided  it  was  not  tlie  proper  way  to  handle  it 
and  required  us  to  put  the  money  in  miscellaneous  receipts  and  then 
take  it  out  of  our  appropriation;  is  not  that  riglit,  Gen.  Lord  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  That  is  right. 

Gen.  Carson.  Which  we  have  had  to  do  to  the  extent  of  $180,000. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  tiie  fiscal  year? 

Gen.  Carsox.  Yes;  but  we  do  not  expect  it  next  year. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Wtioro,  in  tliis  country,  are  you  forced  to  rent  quar- 
ters and  barracks  for  the  (juartering  of  troops  ? 

Gen.  C^vRso^.  The  rental  item  is  largely  for  the  recruiting  serv- 
ice    where  is  that  item  i 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  in  the  next  item. 

Gen.  Caksox.  That  is  based  upon  estimates  nn-eived  including 
about  -I  will  give  V(»u  tliese  in  round  numbers  -S  IS, 000  for  military 
jittachfe  at  the  diirerent  places. 

Mr.  CuAMTOx.  Just  let  me  interrupt  you.  Why  is  it  necessary  in 
any  case  to  leas(»  (luarters  for  military  attaches  ? 

drcn.  Carsox.  Tnese  are  offices,  I  think,  sir. 

Mr.  Ckamtox.  Yes;  but  their  duties  are  as  nuliiary  officers  to 
our  ambassadors  and  ministers  abroad,  and  why  should  not  they 
he  housed  in  the  same  offices  that  are  maintained  by  our  embassies 
and  ministers? 

Mr.  AxTHOXY.  Is  this  to  provide  offices  or  living  quartei-s? 
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Gen.  Carson.  These  are  offices. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Offices? 

Gen.  Carson.  Offices,  not  quarters. 

Mr.  Cramton.  For  instance,  I  was  in  Prague  this  last  fall  and 
found  there  that  the  minister  had  a  large  building,  much  larger  than 
our  embassy  in  Rome  during  the  war,  and  still  uiere  was  not  room 
in  it  for  the  military  attach^  and  he  had  some  quarters — I  never 
did  find  where  they  were — ^in  some  distant  part  of  the  city  so  that 
he  could  not  operate  and  consult  with  our  minister;  and  Americans 
there  would  find  our  representatives  scattered  all  over  the  place. 
Now,  unless  there  is  a  greater  need  for  separate  quarters  for  military 
attaches  elsewhere  than  there  was  there  in  rrague,  I  think  we 
would  render  a  service  to  put  a  provision  in  here  expressly  prohibit- 
ing anything  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  wish  you  would  remember  that,  Mr.  Cramton. 

Gen.  Carson.  I  think  that  would  be  the  only  way  to  bring  it 
about,  because  these  are  officers,  of  course. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Of  course,  it  may  be  more  dignified  for  the  military 
attach^  if  he  is  playing  his  own  game  to  have  some  establishment 
of  his  own;  and  then,  again,  maybe  he  can  not  get  along  with  the 
minister;  if  so,  we  better  get  either  a  new  minister  or  a  new  attach^. 

Gen.  Carson.  Yes,  sir.  This  item  was  sent  to  us,  made  up  bv 
the  Chief  of  the  Military  Intelligence  Division,  covering  their  esti- 
mates. 

Mr.  Anthony.  There  is  no  provision  in  our  appropriation  tor 
military  intelligence  to  take  care  of  this  item. 

Gen.  Carson.  I  think  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Well,  proceed  with  the  fm-ther  analysis  of  thi? 
rental  of  quarters  and  barracks. 

RENTAL    OF    STABLES    AND    OARAOES    FOR    TRANSPORTATION    SERVICF. 

Gen.  Carson.  Stables,  garages,  and  store  rooms,  transportation 
service;  the  item  fumisned  us  from  that  service  takes  up  a  total  of 
$121,813. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Scattered  all  over  the  country  i 

Gen.  Carson.  Yes,  sir;  Atlanta;  Baltimore;  Roundsville,  Trx  : 
Charleston;  Jackson,  Miss.,  etc. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Can  not  these  activities  of  the  transportation 
service  be  forced  into  regular  posts  that  exist  in  some  parts  of  thi« 
territory  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  Not  verv  well,  sir:  the  garage  at  Atlanta,  Ga..  t* 
necessary  because  they  have  not  facilities  in  either  McPherson  »* 
Jesup,  which  is  nearby. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Now.  they  have  a  large  motor  transport  repair 
shop  at  Atlanta,  Ga. — Jessup. 

Gen.  Carson.  But  they  have  no  accommodations  for  these  motor* 
as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  the  motors  are  these  that  have  to  be  taken 
care  of  there. 

Gen.  Carson.  They  are  used,  of  course,  at  the  depot  in  Atlanta 

Mr.  Anthony.  Wliy  can  not  they  be  hotised  at  the  depot  mott^* 
shops  there  i 

Gen.  Carson.  There  are  no  accommodations  for  them  there,  a5  I 
understand  it. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  Thej  explained  to  us  that  there  were  akeady  about 
1,500  machines  standmg  out  doors. 

Gen.  Cabson.  These,  of  course,  are  for  motor  trucks  that  are  in 
daily  use  in  connection  with  the  transportation  of  supplies  handled 
particularly  around  Atlanta.  At  Charleston,  S.  C,  there  is  a  garage 
and  store  room. 

Mr.  Anthony.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  problem  is  not  so  much 
before  us  as  it  is  before  the  War  Department  to  condense  its  activi- 
ties that  were  all  scattered  out  during  the  war  all  over  the  coimtry 
and  save  these  expenditures. 

Gen.  Carson.  Signal  Corps,  $6,100,  Camp  Vail,  that  is  for  rental 
of  land  on  which  the  buildm^  stand  because  the  purchase  has  not 
been  completed  and  until  it  is  we  have  to  rent  the  land;  then  the 
air  service  leases,  rentals  of  land,  and  buildings  total  $33,154. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  any  buildings  being  rented  in  this  country 
out  of  this  item  for  quarters  for  officers  or  barracks  for  enlisted  men 
and  buildings  for  occupation  of  troops  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  Nothmg  for  quarters  that  would  be 

Mr.  Anthony.  Then,  that  language  in  the  act  is  a  misnomer  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  Yes.  There  is  one  item  here  for  the  rental  of  ground 
on  which  the  quarters  were  built. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Where  is  that  ?  * 

Gen.  Carson.  A  small  item  of  $948,  lease  of  land  that  is  occu- 
pied by  quarters  erected  there  for  the  use  of  officers. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Where  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  At  Newport  News,  Va. ;  $950  for  the  annual  lease  of 
land. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  the  whole  item  made  up  of  a  lot  of  small  ones, 
all  of  that  type;  are  there  any  large  expenditures  there? 

Gen.  Carson.  There  is  one  item  of  $10,800;  is  that  large  enough? 

Mr.  Anthony.  Yes,  that  is  large  enough.  - 

Gen.  Carson.  Chicago,  111.,  at  Thirty-third  and  Archer  Streets, 
for  garage  used  in  connection  with  the  depot;  $6,000,  a  large  item 
in  Cnicago,  111.,  for  quarters  for  the  enlisted  men  in  connection  with 
the  Motor  Transport  Service. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  have  an  organization  of  enlisted  men  in  the 
Transportation  Service  for  whom  you  rent  quarters  ? 

Gen.  Rogers.  May  I  make  a  statement  ? 

Mr.  Anthony.  Certainly. 

Gen.  Rogers.  I  think  with  the  provisions  for  our  having  these 
civilian  personnels  for  our  depot  garages  that  item  may  be  done 
away  with;  the  plan  is  to  have  a  civilian  personnel  for  the  motor 
transport  work  of  the  cities  and  depots  and  put  the  enlisted  men  at 
camps. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Your  argument  being  that  it  is  cheaper  for  the 
Government  to  do  that  ? 

Gen.  Rogers.  Cheaper;  jes. 

Gen.  Carson.  Here  is  an  item,  "New  York  City,  northwest  comer 
of  Avenue  C  and  Nineteenth  Street,  store  room,  $9,600,"  in  con- 
nection with  the  Motor  Transport  Service;  then  there  is  garage 
and  barracks  on  West  Fifty-sixth  and  Fifty-seventh  Streets  of 
$39,000  or  making  it  practically  $40,000. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Per  annum  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Anthoxy.  For  what  purpose  ? 

Gen.  Carsox.  Garage  and  barracks  for  the  enlisted  men  operat- 
ing the  motor  vehicles. 

Philadelphia.  Pa    there  is  an  item  of  "Garage  and  office,  *20»230/' 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  motor  transport  station  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  Yes,  sir;  because  we  have  no  garage  for  the  depot, 
I  think  we  have  an  item  for  the  construction  of  a  garage  there  for 
the  depot. 

Miscellaneous  stables,  $10,000;  that  is  scattered  around,  small 
items;  we  have  not  got  that  in  detail. 

RENTAL   OF   GROUND   FOR   CANTONMENTS   AND   OTHER   >nLITARr 

PURPOSES. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Let  us  go  on  to  the  next  item;  you  are  asking  for 
$500  for  the  next  fiscal  year  for  the  rental  of  grounds  for  canton- 
ments and  other  military  purposes.  There  is  appropriated  $250,000 
for  the  current  year;  did  you  expend  all  of  that  $250,000  for  rentals  ? 

Lieut.  Brill.*  We  have  expended  so  far  $62,553.92. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Will  that  carrv  you  through  the  year  I 

Lieut.  Brill.  There  wijl  probably  be  some  little  more  than  that; 
not  verv  much. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  reason  for  these  reduced  expenditures  under 
this  head  is  that  you  are  disposing  of  all  of  the  camp  sites  that  vou 
have  been  renting  heretofore  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  Yes,  sir. 

Lieut.  Brill.  And  we  are  completing  the  purchase  of  many  of 
them;  the  litigation  having  been  completed,  the  land  is  being  paid  for. 

Mr.  Anthony.  So  that  $500,  which  is  just  a  nominal  sum,  you  are 
retaining  there. 

You  are  asking  for  $650,000  for  the  work  of  recruiting  stations  and 
lodging  for  recruits;  you  were  allotted  $500,000  for  that  purpose  for 
the  current  year.     How  much  has  been  expended  for  that  purpose  ? 

Lieut.  Brill.  $328,046.86. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Will  aU  of  the  $500,000  be  expended  t 

Lieut.  Brill.  I  can  not  say,  sir;  that  depends  very  largely  upon 
the  recruiting  service  of  The  Adjutant  General's  Office. 

Gen.  Lord.  You  have  the  figures  for  December  31;  the  figures  for 
January  9  were  $451,920.84. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  say  that  is  dependent  largely  upon  the  activi- 
ties of  the  recruiting  service  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes,  sir;  and  the  estimate  is  furnishe'd  by  them  to  u^ 

HIRE   of   RECRUITINO   STATIONS  — IX>DOING   OF   TROOPS. 

Mr.  Cramton.  How  much  of  the  item  is  for  lodging  of  recruiu* 
I  would  like  to  know  the  expenditures  up  to  dat^  for  that  item  if  you 
have  them,  Gen.  Lord. 

(fen.  licm^).  It  is  not  divided:  I  have  not  the  detail*^  here.  I  do  n.»' 
think  it  is  se|)arated. 

Mr.  (^AMT()N.  Wliat  is  your  tvtimate  of  the  l<Nlging  for  lhf»  ri- 
cruits  ? 

Lieut.  Brim..  It  is  not  separate<l  a^^  it  is  given  to  as.  I  will  haw  :  ■ 
find  that  out  and  insert  it  in  the  record. 
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Distribution  of  item  of  f660y000  for  hire  of  recruiting  stations  and  lodging  corps  recruits. 

Recruiting  officers $362, 239 

Garages 34,387 

IxxJging  for  recruits 252, 394 

Total ; 650,000 

Mr.  Cramton.  It  would  seem  like  it  would  be  fully  as  convenient 
to  everybody  concerned  if  this  lodging  for  recruits  was  put  over  in 
the  incidental  expenses  for  the  other  recruits'  expenses,  instead  of 
putting  it  in  here  under  rental  of  barracks. 

Gen.  Lord.  The  character  of  the  item  of  incidental  expenses  is  a 
personnel  appropriation,  very  largely. 

Mr.  Cramton.  I  am  speaking  of  lodgings  for  recruits,  why  you  do 
not  maintain  a  barracks  for  them  but  pay  for  their  lodging  the  same 
as  you  pay  for  their  meals  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  It  is  a  question  of  rentals,  and  this  is  the  provision  of 
barracks  and  quarters  where  we  carry  our  rentals  except  rentals  in 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Gen.  Carson.  The  recruiting  office  may  be  a  building  several 
stories  high.  In  the  upper  part  of  it  they  will  have  a  dormitory  for 
the  temporary  accommodation  of  men  until  they  can  send  them  to  a 
depot  or  camp. 

RESERVE   OFFIOERS'   TRAINING   OORPS   DIVISION. 

Mr.  Anthony.  There  have  been  added  by  the  Finance  Department 
for  the  R.  O.  T.  C.  Division  $200,000,  what  is  the  object  of  that? 

Gen.  Lord.  That  is  the  military  training  camp  I  called  attention 
to  this  morning;  Maj.  Sultan  explained  it. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  it  a  R.  O.  T.  C.  camp  or  a  civilian  training  camp  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  It  is  a  training  camp;  it  is  a  misnomer. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  would  vou  use  this  $200,000? 

Gen.  Carson.  Beg  pardon  ? 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  would  you  use  this  $200,000  that  you  ask  for? 

Gen.  Carson.  I  am  not  prepared  to  defend  that,  sir. 

Lieut.  Brill.  That  was  answered  by  Maj.  Sultan  this  morning. 
We  were  not  consulted  about  that  at  all. 

Mr.  Anthony.  It  is  just  merely  an  arbitrary  figure  ? 

Lieut.  Brill.  It  Ls  an  arbitrary  figure. 

Mr.  Anthony.  An  arbitrary  figure  for  estimated  expenditures 
under  that  head.  It  should  be  corrected  and  instead  of^  being  an 
R.  0.  T.  C.  item  it  should  be 

Gen.  Lord.  A  training  camp. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Will  you  see  that  that  correction  is  made  in  the 
item,  Gen.  Lord  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes. 

Gen.  Carson.  Now,  coming  ba(^k  to  this  item,  rental  of  quarters, 
0401,  $1,146,203,  in  that  is  included  an  estimate  of  half  a  million 
dollars  for  billets  and  quarter  for  American  forces  in  Germany. 
Information  recently  received  is  to  the  effect  that  they  will  make  no 
further  demands  upon  us  for  such  mon  ey . 

Mr.  Anthony.  So  that  half  a  million  dollars,  then,  can  be  elimi- 
nated ? 
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FUND  FOR  COBIPLETION  OF  INFANTRY  SOHOOL,  OAMP  BENNINO,  OA. 

Gen.  Carson.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  would  like  to  hold  onto  it  for  another 
reason.    I  would  like  to  insert  an  authorization  worded  as  follows: 

Provided  further,  That  not  to  exceed  $482,000  may  be  used  to  complete  the  purchBse 
of  real  estate  for  the  Infantry  School  at  Camp  Benning,  Georgia,  to  become  immedi- 
ately available. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  additional  real  estate  do  they  want  to  pur- 
chase at  Camp  Benning? 

Gen.  Carson.  Nothing  additional,  but  what  was  originally  in- 
tended within  the  boundary  of  the  camp,  but  to  complete  the  pur* 
chase  of  land  within  the  camp  limits  and  which  was  suspended  for 
congressional  action  last  session,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Anthony.  No;  we  authorized  them,  if  I  remember  correctly, 
to  complete  the  purchase  of  all  lands  within  the  ori^nal  boundaries 
of  the  reservation  there  with  the  exception  of  a  certam  specified  tract 
which  we  eliminated  because  we  were  informed  that  it  was  not 
necessary;  it  is  an  item  for  the  purchase  of  that  section  which  thej 
said  to  us  last  year  they  could  get  along  without  ? 

Lieut.  Brill!  No.  sir;  it  is  to  complete  the  purchase  of  the  part 
that  you  authorized  to  be  purchased  because  the  amount  appropri* 
ated  was  not  sufficient. 

Gen.  Carson.  I  will  give  you  a  brief  statement. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Just  wait  a  minute,  General;  as  I  remember  we 
authorized  an  appropriation  for  the  purchase  of  real  estate  there. 

Lieut.  Brill,   i  es,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  completed  the  purchase  of  the  real  estate  there 
under  your  original  contracts  made  during  the  war,  did  you  not,  and 
took  it  out  of  war  funds  ? 

Lieut.  Brill.  No,  sir;  you  authorized  $515,252  in  the  act  approved 
February  28,  1920,  for  t&e  completion  of  the  purchase  of  r^al  estate 
at  Camp  Benning  and  that  amount  has  not  been  sufficient. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  would  like  to  have  you  describe  for  the  purpose^ 
of  the  record  just  what  tract  that  land  is  and  the  necessity  for  it  m 
general. 

Gen.  Carson.  You  want  me  to  insert  it  here  ? 

Mr.  Anthony.  Insert  the  argument. 

Gen.  Carson.  I  will  insert  the  argument  right  here. 

Land  acquintion  statement^  the  Infantry  School,  Camp  Benning^  Ga, 

(December  31. 1990.] 

1.  Land  purchased  under  orieiDal  authorization  of  ()rt.  19,  1918,  by 

R^  Estate  Section,  Purchase,  Storage  and  Traffic  Division, 
General  Staff,  Oct.  19,  1918,  to  Jan.  1,  1919,  2,217.50  acres  (see 
Exhibit  A  attached) t».  M*  " 

2.  Land  purchased  under  authorization  of  Mar.  28.  1919,  by  the  Con- 

struction Division  of  the  Army,  Mar.  28  to  July  5, 1919,  74,190.26 

acres  (see  Exhibit  B  attached) 2, 529. 611  ♦ 

3.  Expenses,  Oct.  19, 1918,  to  July  5, 1919,  sur\'ey8,  title  examination, 

title  policies,  appraisers,  clerks,  etc 34. 4S*i  v 


Disbursed  to  July  5,  1919 2,544.  U6 


» 
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4.  Land  purchased  under  act  of  Feb.  28, 1920,  appropriating $515, 252. 00 

Lana  acquired  by  purchaae,  0,368.30  acres  (as  per 
Exhibit  C) $375, 006. 04 

5.  Release  of  taxes: 

Muscoeee  County $3, 000. 00 

Chattahoochee  County 0,000.00 

12, 000. 00 

6.  Land  acquired  by  payment  into  court  of  amount  of 

verdicts  and  judgments,   1,412.25  acres  (as  per 

Exhibit  D). 46, 283. 75 

7»  Expenses  Feb.  28  to  Dec.  31,  1020,  boundary  survey, 

'  '       m- 


monumenting  of  boundary,  appraisers,  title  poJ 

cies,  clerks,  etc 60, 018.  60 


502, 300. 38 


8.  Unexpended  balance  Dec.  31, 1020 12, 042.  62 


9.  Obligated  by  verdicts  and  judgments  in  United  States  District 

Q>urt  for  the  Northern  District  of  Georgia,  Sept.  27  to  Oct.  3, 

1020,  776.11  acres  (as  per  Exhibit  E) 31,407.10 

10.  Obli^ted  by  verdicts  and  judCTients  taken  in  United  States  Dis- 

trict Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  Georgia,  Dec.  16,  to  Dec. 

22, 1020,  6,681.34  acres  (as  per  Exhibit  F) 260, 114. 01 

11.  Unpurchased  land,  Dec.  31,  1020,  cases  to  be  tried  in 

United  States  District  Court  for  the  Northern  Dis- 
trict of  Georgia,  Jan.  31, 1021,  2,600  acres  (estimated 
cost} 1126,656.54 

12.  Possible  increase  in  verdicts  and  judgments  rendered 

at  December  term  of  United  States  court  if  new 

trial  is  granted  in  cases  appealed  (as  per  Exhibit  G) .      72, 465. 00 

100, 121. 54 

13.  Estimated  expenses,  title  insurance,  etc 4, 000. 00 

14.  Estimated  amount,  less  unexpended  balance  necessary  to  com- 

plete proiect: 

Amount  obligated  by  verdicts  and  judgments,  as  per  item  0 31, 407. 10 

Amount  obligated  by  verdicts  and  judgments,  as  per  item  10 ... .  260, 114. 01 
Estimated  amount  required  to  acquire  lands  now  in  process  of 

condemnation,  as  per  items  11  and  12 100, 121. 54 

f^stiniated  expenses,  as  per  item  13 4, 000. 00 

404,  643.  55 
Funds  available  for  disbursement,  as  per  item  8 12, 042.  62 

Total  additional  appropriation  necessary  to  complete 481, 700.  03 


ExHiBir  A. 

Lands  purchased  under  oriqinal  authorization  of  Oct.  19 ^  1918^  by  the  Real  Estate  Section, 
PutAasey  Storage  and  ^Traffic  Division,  General  Staff,  Oct.  19, 1918,  to  Jan.  1, 1919. 


Name.  Acreage.      Price. 


Bussey.B.  W 1,822*  |25,818w75 

Rothschild,  Bemhard 202*      2,00a00 

Do 2024      2,00a  00 

ToUl 2,227J     29,818.75 
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Exhibit  B. 

Land  purchased  under  authorization  Mar,  28,  1919,  by  the  Construction  Division  of  thf 

Army,  Mar.  28  to  July  5,  1919 


Name. 


Ari'lrews,  NpIUp  W 

Austin,  N.  \V,,  jr 

A vcrptt.  r.  L 

Ba^lCY,  Mr.4.  Prince 

Ban '<•>!.  Nf  art  in 

Banks.  VI •)lotf 

Ban'<s.  Mrs.  Tinmas  H 

Btw'kcr,  Wm.  H 

Maniv  Bonninc  A  Estollc 

Co.: : 

Bprry.  T.  E 

BL«ykmnr,  A.  (>..  jr 

"iack-mon.  W.  W 

BUuuharl,  W.  U 

Blftn<'hani.    W.     R..    ani 

num'ifr.  L.  F 

Bond.  I'^Ilarr 

Boland.  Mattio  V 

BralU'V,  W.  v.. Co.  ( 2.337.37) 

Browrr.  John  S 

Broalnax,  J.  T 

Bro.vning,  John  1) 

Bullot-k.  O.C 

Bui«»<>y .  Arthur 

<'ha|)i)olI,  L.  U 

Coleman.  Malinda 

Do 

Christian,  J.  H..  nnd  Mr8... 
Christian,  R.  W 

Do 

Clark,  estate 

Clark.  (JeorKo 

<'lftrk,  John  W 

Cliatt.  \V.  M 

Codv,  W.  E 

1)g 

<'oIeman,  F.  W 

Coleman,  (?ainos  J 

Coleman,  John 

Cook,  Mr>^.  J.  T 

Cook,  J.  T 

Cook!«ey,  Mr».  A.  C 

Cook.Hey.  Wm.  T 

CiW'teta  Kaval  Ston»s 

Do I 

1>alton,  J.  T 

Daniel,  John  W 

I>avl«i.    Cahln.    e«<tate    of 

(Marv  B.  Smith) 

Davis.  John  T.,  jr 

Dilhu-d,  Mrs.  M.  H 

Dukes  Charles  W 

Elli".  JeMnio  M 

KllioU,  B.  F 

Do 

Elliott.  Mi>s  Wuv 

Farr,T.  E 

Fwler.  W.  F 

Foster,  Perry  cj 

Fox,  Mrs.  Kate 

Fuller,Mrs.  :>.  A 

Fuller.  EC 

< tames,  Gus.,  jr 

tJalToni,  W.  H.»V  .-.  1 

Oamniell,  J.  F.  d..  I..  U2K. 

Oardner,  :  avid  C 

Oarrett,<r  J.  and  J    B 

•  ie<>r>.T.  i-ncv 

C,e»>ri;e.  M*^.  .M.  I 

•  iii.h.J   \V 

«3r:f'.  I    XV   and  ME.     . 
Jli'.t.,  rho"<u.»    »         .... 
'M»  rr!.  Mr'   >    1 

•  iord  .  c,ot».  <; 

•  iner,  Mr*.  NAtir\ ... 
Il.tydan,  Mrs.  H.  K.  .   . 

•  Turprntlne  l<ni-r. 


499 

nO 
414^ 
192\ 

4i\ 

54 
34.-) 
202  i 

21.7 
21S 

20 
243.\ 
113' 

1,2:^1)3 
2521 

2,337« 

l.=W» 

120 

101} 
1,9»4' 
l,7H2^ 

40 

9<V« 
70«' 
730 
490} 

ino 

303) 

50 
9S^ 
7S 
US 

4 
50 

4 
28 

a'52j 

2721 
271} 
32*1 
(>) 
177* 
101  { 

193.2 

(W)7i 
39S 
101} 
37^ 
151} 

101 » 

4nii 

'jft.i  ■ 

3.K) 

n 

1   44 
202^ 

151} 

IM) 

910 
2 
♦'.22* 
153 
I7i>i 
234 

i)3 
3024 
lfn\ 

2H 


Price. 


$21,207.5) 
1,000.0.) 
5, 84 ).  00 
2,887.50 
705. 00 
1,040  00 
5. 227.  50 
2,531  25 

♦100  00 

2,  *\V^  iY) 

2"«>  0 ) 

3,on.(y) 

3.9.V'»  00 

21, fin  00 

3. 150  on 

1,750.00 

151,505.00 

.3,  Ui).  00 

7, 2.V).  (X) 

1,000.00 

130,000,00 

139,000.00 

30)  00 

1,90).  00 

1,372. 00 

15,010  00 

14,000  00 

9, 730. 00 

1 .  UK).  00 
3, 797. 00 
2,300.00 
1,525.00 
2,000.00 
1,217..tO 
1,400  00 
1,5a).  or) 
l,QO0.00 

450. 00 
4,419.00 
7, 400. 00 
5,  (i2.'i.  00 
5, 200. 00 

3,."):i.-).5;i 

3,5.'>O.0O 
2,000.00 

3,000  Of* 
20,  '^25  OU 

ii.OOU.  00 

l,.'fOl).l» 
7.VK  00 

|..00'l  IK) 
12.  (4k).  0() 

3, 0.37.  50 
12,.'i(K).(M) 
14,«X).IK) 

5, 373  5*> 

ii,.'»00.<IO 

suo  ou 

2<M)  0(1 

3.531  2S 

l'\775.iK» 

2.mfi  H7 

2.  V.4  2i» 
I4.5s:i  OC 

I'rf)  IM) 
A,  \*x2  M) 
3. 32.').  Oil 
4.«WH>.0i» 
•».3iO  00 

3.  .'UK*.  00 
3,f>45  (H) 
4.0(1)  00 

700  (V) 


Harp,  K.  O lOli 

Harp,  Mrs.  A.  D.  (C.  N. 

Kuig,  administrator) 1 ,  099 

Harvev,  W.  H.,  and  Willis, 

C.C. 4ft5 

He  weld.  Mis'!  N i  1214 

Hewell,  W.  A ,  121} 

Ilewell,  Dr.  W.  C I  9 

llickey,     Annie     L.     and  ■ 

Johnnie 91H} 

Howard.  Dr.  C.N 166 

Howard.  C.  N.,sr.,and  fi.  H.,  403J 

Howell,  Edinborongh 34 

Howard,  O.  H.  and  Mrs 30R| 

Jackson,  Mn;.  Ella ;  174 

Jefferson,  M.  V ,  1,428^ 

Jenkins,  T.  E.,  and  Willis, 

R,  L '  354! 

Johnson,  Alice  C 202$ 

Jones,  Sarah 77 

Jone.^,  Wiley  (1..  L.  142). .. .  51} 

Jones,  Tom 100} 

Jones,  Mrs.  J„  and  Britt, 

Mrs.  W.  B.  J . ." 405 

Kendrick.  W.  W.  (L.  L.  147).  51 } 

Kili»atrick.  Frank 161} 

King,  O.  W 3,4324 

King,  EliasL 5164 

Klne,G.D 400 

King,  C,.  W.,jr 370 

King,  (J.  W 1 

Kinp,B.J 

King,  Mrs.  lailuH...- 

KIng,C.N 

Ki.ssick,S.  P 

KitcheiLH,  HarriMon 

Laylleld,  B.C 

Lavfield.J.  B I 

lAyfield.C.  r 76«' 

Layfleld,  C.  C.  jr 53 

Leonard,  Felix S6| 

l^vy ,  Lsahel  A \(tk 

Lewis.  J.  A.  and  Mrs 29K 

Lewis.  Bettr 47} 

Lightner,  Mrs.  C.  B '  101} 

Livini»slon.    .\.    (Marj*    A. 

BagU'y  est  ate ) 303} 

Love,  Julia I 

Lumnkiii,  F.  and  Random, 

E.  M 4724 

MrBri«le.  S.  J |Sl( 

.MtBnde,  C.  E 73 

Do IS24 

\feBrid«'.  E.  I I.5W| 

-Vi-CutPhtHMi.  H.  C 102) 

MeElvov.C.  L..  estate SKk7 

M'Juvrt,  W.  D |:{iif 

McMurrian.  .*<   D l.iwf 

Do 2024 

M'lrlin   »V  Mi'h.ilT.  v jnn 

MihalffV.C.  R..   ! m 

Milh-r.  Dr.  or  Mr<  Marv  E. 

^filler » 

Mil  hrll.  A 15 

Murdo.'k.  M.lttie.    .  .  1 

MiKirr,  K.  II  ...  |ft| 
\e«somc.  M   F.  and  Move, 

F.  M toil 

Pariim.in.  W.  T 4|aI 

Park  man.  D   K lOli 

Pearoo.  B.  M «^ 

PeVor.C   F ISM 

PetiT^oM.  MitebcU ....  44 

PhlUifNC   P \m 

PhdlipN,  Ltir^ ...  4 

Pmi.  Vr^.  J.  F  and  J  D  l.ll&« 


21,W0f>' 

11,000 '« 
4,2i^^  '*' 
3.334  > 
4.27?. .» 

|H,3hn  (I 

MMl    I 
.SH    ■»■ 

12,7.^'  (*' 

4,5(»>.«i> 

4g,7V  <•■ 

l7,7Sii  •« 

1.15^  '»' 

1.21U  'J« 

9.H2i 
1,3»  '• 

2,«a  u 

7*,2V  2.' 
ll,2Jiu  i« 

23.«ap  •> 

41V  f 
4.m:  • 

4.  »*    ■ 

2! 01:  '» 

7.V*    ' 

till    • 

4,u»    I 


4  VI 

t  It 

Xi  •■' 

21.  ^  • 


V*.  • 
w  » 

l.i*    • 
I  II  • 

mi 
I*  1 
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Und  purchased  under  niUhorization  Mar.  28,  1919,  by  the  Construction  Division  of  the 

Army,  Mar.  28  to  July  5,  -/97P— Continued. 


Name. 


AcTpagc. 


Psaliiionds,  J.  S 

f'urvis,  L.  L.  (1>.  L.  147)... 

(niiek.Mrs.  E.  N 

Kankin,  John  .\ 

Uhfrnark,  C.  .\ 

Do 

Kitch, Sarah  A •.... 

Roberts  W.  T.,  estate 

Hohorts,  C.  F 

Robinson,  H.  D.  and  T.  F.. 

Robinson,  B.  S 

Rogers,  A.  H.  and  Tavlor, 

j.M : 

Roth«;child.  B.  \  11 

RiiJfford,  Dr>ra 

Sajip,  W.  A 

<^ln^,  W.C 

Scon.  W.  A.  a -id  W.  \\  .... 
.Srhh\v.  Mrs.  F.  V.  ^Vfattie). 

Schley.  Mrs.  F.  V 

S.'hloy,  Campbell.  Brinson, 

Dnu'on 

Swhlt^v.  Mrs.  LilJian 

Shorter,  Delia 

Simo'is,  S.  B 

Sizcmorc,  E.  J.  and  Pate. 

J.D 

SUemorc.  D.  F.  and  R.  D... 

Skinrcr.  D,  i. 

Skinner,  L,  W.,  ot  al 

Smith,  Mrs.  L.  K 

Sinith*  Rltch 

Smith,  Mre  L.  K 

Sprin^pr,  H.  A 

Stanton,  WilVes,  et  al 

Stephens,  John  Co 

Stephens,  C.  V 


Right  of  way. 


1,620 
50 
167} 
360 
240 
lOli 

I..'>32' 
3g.^i[ 
2071 
3«2' 
177; 


202J 

2j;ji 

2 
100 
1, 187i 
479 
672} 
644 
56 
284 
394i 


Price. 


$36,000.00 
1,000.00 
2,250.00 
4,800.00 
16,700.00 
1,800.00 

15,  .^on.  00 

10,000.00 
5, 100. 00 
4,452.50 
3.500.00 


171) 

2.500.00 

3.52' 

4.550.00 

8 

650.00 

.339 

15,255.00 

292.2  . 

11,688.00 

126 

1,920.00 

835J 

20,893.75 

2U\ 

5.3.56.25 

424 

10.600.00 

201i 

0  037.50 

60 

1,000.00 

161 

:>.  MO.  00 

4.000.00 

7, 337.  .50 

20.00 

1,500.00 

17,812.50 
7, 185. 00 

10,087.50 

11,914.00 
1,495.00 
8,937.50 

8,000.00 


Name. 


Stewart,  J.  M 

Surles,  T.  J 

Siir.es.F.  H '  / 

Taff,  C.  M 

TaiT,  w.M ;;;:;: 

Talbot,  J.  F 

Taylor,  Wm.  ( Ann) 

Tenney,  H.  K 

Thomas,  Walter 

Thornton,  Lottie 

Thornton,  A.  L 

Thornton,  J.  H 

Thomason,  C.  J.  (L.  L.  147) 
Twiggs,  Mrs.  E.  L.  (Jennie 

Bo.and  estate) 

Van  Horn,  W.  1.. 

Van  Horn,  Mre.  W.  L 

Van  Horn  &  Lester 

Walker,  John  T 

Whatiey,  J.  T.  Co 

Whvte,  M.  L 

Wardlaw,  W.  E 

Weems  &  Adams 

Do 

WiUiams,  H.  H 

Williams,  King 

Willis,  J.  L 

Wilson,  J.  G 

Do 

Wilson,  O.  J.  and  J.  E 

Wilson,  C.  F 

Wright,  Mrs.  Carrie 

Wynn,E.  L 

Wyim,  E.J 

Total 


50 

60 

28 

152        ; 
236.9    I 

142^      , 
1011 
20 

356^       I 
116 

148.87  i 
254.12  t 

lOU      I 

I 

56  I 

710J  I 
643) 
4,710 

25  I 

202J  I 

(«)        • 

(«)       ; 
5,3274 
385        ' 

30 

.50 

(«)        ' 

50 
274.8 
353) 
125        I 

55.6 
lOlJ      i 
l,578i      I 


S750.00 
1,500.00 

700.  oa 
3, 500.  Oa 
5,616.08 
2,100.00 
1,608.80 

800.00 
7,250.00 
1,900.00 
1,900.00 
4,200.00 
1,800.00 

840.00 

16,850.00 

21,300.00 

151, 65a  00 

875.00 

2,  .531. 25 

550.00 

275.00 

266,375.00 

19,250.00 

800.00 

610.00 

700.00 

820.00 

6, 875. 00 

10,500.00 

4,000.00 

1,650.00 

1,518.75 

40,933.33 


74,190.26  12,529,691.45 


Exhibit  C. 


Lands  purchased  under  act  Feb.  28,  1920. 

IFeb.  28, 1920,  to  Nov.  30, 1920.] 


Name. 


Adams,  Ann 

AA-ims,  Mrs.  Derllda 

Adams,  LilUeC 

Vdams,  Mrs.  L.  W.  and  Qeorge  M. 

Bassett,  Se  veil 

f'astillo,  Lee,  et  al 

^haney,  James 

Chattahoochee  County  Board  of  Education. 

Chattahoochee  County  Commissioners 

naxton,Mrs.  Wllhob 

^ofleld,  Walter 

'>i'Jion,  Julius 

Felder,  Flora,  et  al 

Felton,  Mrs.  C.  McFarlane,  et  al 

O«orge,  Minnie  L.,  et  al 

Ollmore,  Martha,  et  al ^ 

Crinn.S.A 


C'inn,  T.  D 

'^»ood  Hope  Baptist  Church 

^Jrissom,  C.  C 

Halloca  Lodge,  No.  1,  U.  B.  A.  Society 

Harris,  Emmett , 

Hart,  Elizabeth  Wynn,  et  al 

Hewell,  Robert  A 

lia  Vesper  Union,  8.  O.  A 

Independent  Order  Catanthe,  K.  of  P. . 
K'lQgsviJle  Missionary  Baptist  Church.. 


Price. 


$400.00 
31,, 500. 00 
17  677.75 
19.425.00 
2.125.00 
2,400.00 
250.00 
4,200.00 
550.00 
1,525.00 
50.00 
11, 480. 00 
1,250.00 
950.00 
3.220.00 
2,700.00 
25,000.00 
1.272.00 
3.000.00 
356.00 
175.00 
100.00 
500.00 
3,700.00 
183.94 
300.00 
15.00 


Boildings. 
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Lands  purehaud  under  act  Feb.  28, 1920 — Continued. 


Name. 


Prk». 


Kin«csvllle  Missionary  Bautlst  Church 

LaHatte,  EUsaheth  J.,  estate 

Lewis,  RobenaH 

McOre^or  Lumber  Co : 

Mills  Ch^oel  Colored  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 

Miles  Union  Lodge,  No.  8 

Mitchill.A.  P 

Moses  Chaoel  A.  M.  E.  Church 

Miunt  Calvary  Primitive  Baotlst  Church 

Miunt  Paron  Primitive  Baotlst  Church 

Muscogee  Countv  Board  of  Education 

New  Hope  Baptist  Church 

Parker  Mrs.  s.  C 

Pate,  J.  D.,  and  B.  J.  Sizemore 

Patterson,  MUtie  H 

Pl-Msmt  Hill  Primitive  Baptbt  Church 

Powers,  Lydia , 

Prosowity  Baotist  Church : 

Robirts,  Mrs.  Mary  L.,etal... 

Bt.  Luke  A,  M.  E.  Church,  Colored 

Bt,  Peter's  A.  M.  E.  Church 

BaoD,  EIlaH.,  etal 

Bhiloh  Colored  M.  E.  Church 

Bizemore,  Mrs.  B.  W 

Supremi  Circle,  K.  of  P 

Swe3t  Home  Colored  Baptist  Church 

Thornton,  S.  J.,  estate 

Und3rwood,  W.  H.  and  Mittie  L 

Wil  ker,  Jonnii.  et  al 

Willw,  Cornelius,  et  al 

Woodruff,  Henry  L 

WoTlfoIk.  Annie  K 

WoiUoIk.  Ed.  O.,  etal 


OOOOO 

i.ssooo 

2,145  00 
3.750  00 

aoo.oo 

100  00 
l.TBOOP 

ISO  00 
3.000.00 
1.000  00 

100  00 

S45.00 

s.sooor 

300  00 
1,100  00 

900  00 
2,125  00 

200  00 
3.000  OP 

050  no 

2.000  00 

l«,2Mn) 

200  nn 

535.00 

50  *• 

004  25 

i,m\  t 

1.t<5ii  l> 
7.57^  * 

«7..Wli 
05.0UP  *» 

4fl.640  0P 


S7S.00S»« 


«  Buildinc. 
« Timber  lease. 


Exhibit  I). 


Land*  acquired  by  payment  into  court  of  the  amount  of  judgments  rendered  in  the  Septrm^f' 
term  of  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  Georgia,  Detnh>m* 
1920. 


Name. 


Cunnlnsham.  W.I 

Davis,  Daniel  W 

Doirington,  D.  P 

Harmcny  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

Lamb,  EUa  May 


LavHeld,  B.C 

Mc Bride,  Abbie  Lee 

Ochillee  Lodge  and  School . . 

Rogers,  C.  D 

St.  JamM  A.  M.  K.  Church. 
St .  Peter's  Lodge  of  O.  F... . 

Scott,  W.  A .  &  W.  W 

SpeUera,  Neal,  estate 

Tavlor,  Ann 

Thomas  Grove  Church 

Warner,  Mrs.  S.  8 

Willis,  PhlUis 


Total. 


Acres. 


10L2S 
90100 

2&.00 
2.00 

30150 

25.  on 
7K.no 

5a  00 

LOO 

1.00 

I02L35 

301.50 

2&.0D 

(«) 

aofl.3s 

.150 


{ 


SI 


Ti 


I    1 

II  :• 
1  «i 


1 


r. 

»■ 


IK  1 


1.4tXS& 


I  Intcrf^t. 

<  Building  only. 
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ExHiBrr  E. 

Obligated  by  verdicts  and  judgments  taken  in  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Northtm 

District  of  Georgia, 

[Sept.  27, 1020,  to  Oct.  3, 1020.] 


Name. 

Acres. 

Amount. 

Name. 

Acres. 

Amount. 

Anthony.  M.  A 

101.25 
40 

101.25 

202.50 

$4. 25a  00 
/       i20a62 

\    i.5oaoo 

1033.66 
\     7.000.00 
/       » 642. 32 
\      4,050.00 

M<<Jardle. CI* . . 

128.61 

121.25 

8L25 

16, 43a  50 

4,ooaoo 

Flint,  Jim 

Tomblin,  E.  T 

Tomblin,  J.  0 

Total 

2,5oaoo 

Orifflth,AlUfiC 

776.11 

31,407.10 

Kine,G.D 

X  uicii ................. 

>  Interest. 


Exhibit  F. 


Obligated  by  verdicts  and  judgments  taken  in  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Northern 

District  of  Georgia. 

[Dec.  16  to  22, 1020.] 


Name. 

Acres. 

1 
Amount. 

Name. 

Acres. 

Amount. 

Becker,  Wm 

202.50 

172.70 
20 

25 
177.33 

200.50 

277.50 

146.83 
101.25 

36 

50 

202.50 
101.25 

1 

/     »$378.40 
\      2,531.25 
35,500.00 
400.00  ! 
644.17  ; 
*500.00  , 
250.00  ' 
3,500.00  , 
/   » 1,041.00 

\    7,ooaoo 

6,025.00 
3,153.05 
4,846.05 

2,5oaoo 

1,000.00 

1, 260. 00 ; 
4,ooaoo 

10,000.00 

Massey,S.C 

101.25 
05.25 
3 
217.60 

'1 

1,001.25 
202.50 
2,175 
227.67 
8 
5 
50 

403.75 
167.93 

S4,05a00 

Candler,  Mrs.  lAttLe  Lee. . . . 
Evans,  Etta 

Minter,  C.  C 

McCarty,  estate  of  Amanda. 
McBride,  J.  J 

2,000.00 

150.00 

7,717.50 

Emanuel  Baptist  Church. . . 
Fletcher,  Henrietta 

Mount     Olive     Methodist 

Episcopal  Church 

New  Hone  School 

200.00 

Fletcher,  Nick 

200.00 

Flanagan,  M.  C 

Psalmonds,  estate  of  F.  B . . 
Pate,  Mrs.  Annie  F 

«:M),ooaoo 

Gaines,  estate  of  Ann 

Harris,  estate  of  Dorety 

8,500.00 

Schley,  W.  K.,  and  A.  K... 
Slayton,  Roxie 

•07,875.00 
4, 54a  00 

James,  J.  H 

Stockdaile.  S.  R 

36a  00 

James,  £.  B.,  etal 

Sizemore.  D.  F 

26a  00 

Johnson,  Minnie 

Tomblin,  F.  B 

1,26a  00 

Johnson)  A.  C 

Thomas,  Mrs.  B.  C 

Tair.  Mrs.  A.  B 

12,112.50 

Jones,  Ben 

6,6oaoo 

Kine.  Q  D 

Total 

Kine,  C.  N,,  and  W.  H 

6,681.34 

260,114.01 

'  Interest. 
*  Building. 


'  AppealM;  motion  for  new  trial. 


Exhibit  G. 


Unpurchased  land. 
[Cases  to  be  tried  in  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  Georgia,  Jan.  31, 1021. 


Name. 

Acres. 

Estimated 
judgment. 

Name. 

Acres. 

Estimated 
Judgment. 

Becker,  Wm 

202.60 

101.25 
25 

15,000.00 
15,500.00 
12,512.04 
22,720.00 
5,000.00 
600.00 

Rnftlling,  J.  R. . 

506.25 
737 

202.50 
267.50 

25,312.00 

Bland  Cook  Lumber  Co 

SnelUngI  Lenora 

20,00a00 

Burgin  Lumber  Co 

flnelling]  s.  P. . . .     '    

iLooaoo 

Ginn.L.D 

Taff,  Saifa " 

0,012.50 

McQktim.  M  E       ' 

Total 

^ry,  Laura 

2,600 

126,666.54 

'Lease. 

NEW  TRIALS  (IP  GRANTED),  ESTIMATED  INCREASE  OVER  ORIGINAL  VERDICT. 

Psalmonds,  F.  B.,  estate  of $40,000 

Schley,  W.K.,  and  A.  K 32,465 

Total 72,465 
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Gen.  Lord.  Correspondence  that  came  to  our  office  indicated  thnt 
this  money  was  already  obligated,  submitted  originally  for  the 
deficiency  ))ill,  but  it  was  stricken  out  of  the  deficiency  bill  and  we 
were  instructed  to  include  it  in  this  bill  and  ask  to  have  it  nia<le 
immediately  available. 

Gen.  Carson.  This  statement  will  show  the  whole  story  as  to  the 
different  appropriations. 

Mr.  Anthony.  All  right. 

Gen.  Carson.  All  the  expenditures,  and  what  has  been  olilij^aliMl. 
or  judgments  in  the  court  against  us. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Gen.  (^arson,  you  have  charge  of  the  work  that  ^ 
now  going  on  to  repair  buildings  at  the  different  Army  camps  ( 

Gen.  Carson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  have  charge  of  the  work  that  is  being  tUnw 
at  Camp  Humphreys  ? 

Gen.  Carson,  (-amp  Humphreys? 

Mr.  Anthony.  Camp  Humphreys,  Va.,  the  Engineer  camp  i 

Gen.  Carson.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  the  maintenance  and  repair  <»l 
those  buildings:  yes. 

CONSTRIXTION    AT    TAMP    Hl'MPHREYS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  work  are  you  doing  at  Camp  Humplire>^ 
now  in  regard  to  alterations,  tearing  down  old  building,  etc.  i 

(len.  (\vRsoN.  We  have  recently  sold  a  number  of  nuildings  tl..if 
were  reported  to  us  as  surplus,  useless,  lire  menace,  etc.,  and  u-^iii;: 
nothing  over  the  usual  annual  allotment  for  repair  of  buildinp*  tl.:.' 
are  require<l  for  the  troops;  we  are  not  doing  any  new  ronstrurt..* 
there  that  V  can  recall    -no  extensive  construction. 

roST    OK    I.AHOUKHS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  are  ycni  paying  for  onlinary  labor  at  (  nm' 
Humphreys  now,  civilian  labors 

(icn.  (\vRsoN.   I  believe  .T  will  try  to  rccjdl     T  t]«ink  it  i*»  iu  * 
nei*:!d)oriioo(l  of  ^ry  a  day. 

Mr.  Anthony.  T^nIsIi  you  would  lot»k  tliat  ijp  juid  in-. it  \u  WiV  n«'  • 
what  vou  are  p.ivinj;  for  ordinary  dav  labor  there.      !''c  ronini«** 
Ii.ms  re('(MV(»'l  i)  (•'»ninuriic..tit>n  from  former  Scjaor  iin'^*i»w.  \n'  ♦• 
a  h'.rjre  f:»nn  ;'  n'v   nulcs  from  Camp  lluni|»iin»v^,  who  st»l«>  t  '.'  * 
War  Dt'partment  is  now  tearing  down  or  alu^rmg  iar.hlii'U'^  at  * 
Ihnnj>lire\s  and  that  they  are  paying  t^-e  ordinarv  day  I  thorer  «♦ 
coiiiniunitv  $7  :»  dav  for  t!wit  work,  and  it  is  pL-  ving  ...:\or  wst     * 
prii'cs  which  furnieis  pay  for  farm  work. 

(Jen,  CvKsoN.  Tue  nuildinps  were  sold  by  eontr.H'l  and  t»e\  " 
beinv:  demoli-»hed  by  t:i(»  <*ontractor  I  think  we  h.ive  sob!  i\  v  bui  • 
inc^. 

Mr.  Anihony.  And  the  contractor  is  paying  t.je  :.it;li  pri**'-,  * 
$7  a  day  for  ordin  iry  labon»rs  i 

Gen.  Carson.  Yes;  tiiat  is  most  likelv  Ix^eau.se  we  have  ver\  *■  • 
labon»rs  down  I  .ere. 

Lieut.  Brill.  Mr.  ('aairman,  for  the  tliinl  (|uar(er  at  Camp  H*in' 
phn-n-s  there  was  one  carpenter  at  $160  per  month,  and  one  helper  •' 
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$90  per  month;  that  is  all  we  are  paying  for  the  carpenter  and  help 
for  the  maintenance  and  repair  of  those  buildings. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  are  you  paying  day  laborers  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  There  are  no  day  laborers  hired  except  such  as  may 
be  necessitated  by  some  particular  job;  we  do  not  have  any  perma- 
nently hired. 

Mr.  Cramton.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  contract  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  These  buildings,  after  being  reported  surplus  and 
being  cleared,  were  advertised  and  sold  to  tlie  liighest  bidder;  and  it 
seems  to  me  he  was  required  to  remove  the  buildings  without  damage 
to  the  ground. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  wish  you  would  place  in  the  record  the  f  acts^  as 
to  whether  any  day  laborers  were  employed  in  the  construction 
service  or  by  the  Engineer  Corps  at  Camp  Humphreys  during  the 
month  of  December;  and,  if  so,  what  was  the  amount  per  day  paid 
for  that  labor. 

Note. — ^AU  ordinary  day  laborers  beinij^  employed,  and  who  were  employed  during 
the  month  of  December,  by  the  Government  at  Camp  Humphreys,  Va.,  are  paid  40 
cents  per  hour.  D\udng  the  month  of  December  a  contract  was  let  for  the  tearing 
down  and  loading  on  the  cars  of  certain  portable  buildings  which  were  to  be  shipped 
to  other  points  for  the  housinc:  of  troops  at  those  places.  This  contract  was  let  to  the 
onlv  responsible  man  in  the  locality  who  was  equipped  to  handle  this  sort  of  work, 
ana  was  based  on  a  unit  cost  per  building.  It  is  understood  that  this  contractor  paid 
laborers  $5  per  day. 

PURCHASE    OF   REAL   ESTATE,    CAMP   BENNING,    GA. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Coming  back  to  that  proposed  item  for  the  com- 
pletion of  the  purchase  of  real  estate  at  (Tamp  Bennings,  Mr.  Cramton 
nas  called  my  attention  to  the  appropriation  bill  here  that  carries 
the  authority  to  complete  the  Infantry  school  at  Camp  Benning,  Ga., 
for  the  purchase  of  real  estate,  $515,252. 

Gen.  Carson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  So  that  the  amount  asked  for  the  purchase  of 
refll  estate  of  that  kind 

Gen.  Carson.  That  was  last  year,  sir. 

Lieut.  Brill.  Xo,  sir;  it  was  not. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  did  you  ask  for? 

Lieut.  Brill.  The  amount  asked  for  was  $615,000  I  believe  I 
have  the  .exact  figures  h(»re — $615,252;  $100,000  was  deducted  from 
that  amount  in  considen^tion  of  cc.tain  hinds  which  wen*  excluded — 
those  you  spoke  about. 

Mr.  Cramton.  That  left  how  much  ? 

Lieut.  Brill.  That  left  $515,252  appropriated.  Xow,  the  $100,000 
saving  which  was  eliminated  was  not  realized  because  of  the  damage 
claims  on  the  land  which  was  eliminated,  which  had  to  be  paid,  and 
they  amounted  to  $49,365. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Has  the  land  down  tliere  gone  l)ack  to  the  owners, 
or  is  it  there  still? 

Lieut.  Brill.  I  beli(»v(»  it  has  gone  back  to  the  owners. 

Gen.  Carson.  This  item  here  is  wliolly  for  land  that  is  authorized 
to  he  retained  and  within  the  limits  of  the  camp,  and  to  satisfy 
judgments  that  have  been  entered  against  the  Government  in  tlio 
f'ourts. 
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Mr.  Cramton.  How  much  are  those  judgments;  and  would  the 
language  that  you  have  just  suggested  in  your  amendment  authorize 
the  payment  of  those  judgments  out  of  the  money? 

Gen.  Carson.  I  think  so,  sir.  We  had  on  December  31,  out  of 
all  the  appropriations  heretofore  made,  a  balance  of  $12,942. 

Mr.  Anthony.  On  account  of  this  Camp  Benning  item  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  On  account  of  Camp  Benning;  we  are  obligated, 
by  reason  of  judgments  of  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
Northern  District  of  Georgia,  September  27  to  October  3,  1920,  a 
total  of  776  acres,  $31,407. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  that  on  this  land  in  question  that  you  propose 
to  buy? 

Gen.  Carson.  Yes,  sir.  Obligated  by  judgments  taken  in  United 
States  District  Court  for  the  Northern  District  of  Georgia,  September 
16  to  December  22,  1920,  a  total  of  6,681  acres,  involving  $260,1 14— 
I  am  not  giving  you  the  odd  cents. 

Mr.  Cramton.  No. 

Gen.  Carson.  Unpurchased  land  December  31,  1920,  necessary  to 
be  bought,  pending  m  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  North- 
ern District  of  Georgia,  2,600  acres;  and  the  estimate  is  that  jutlg- 
ments  will  amount  to  $126,656. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  wish  you  would  insert  in  the  record  the  numWr 
of  acres  that  it  is  proposed  to  complete  the  purchase  of  with  this 
$482,000;  and  the  amount  of  the  judgments  lor  damages;  and  the 
amount  of  claims  for  damages,  obligations,  say,  on  land  that  have 
accrued. 

Lieut.  Brill.  I  do  not  believe  any  damages  accrued;  it  is  all  ff>r 
the  actual  payment  of  the  judgments  against  the  Government  for 
land. 

Mr.  Ckamton.  That  is,  condemnation  pniceedings  i 

Lieut.  Brill.  Yes,  sir;  that  have  been  completed, 

Mr.  Cramton.  You  say  that  last  year  you  got  ?515,000  to  complrit* 
the  Benning  purchase  with  the  exception  of  one  item.  That  one  livtn 
has  cost  you  $49,000  or  $49,515;  and  you  have  got  $564,0(K)  ci\rr 
what  you  estimated  would  be  sufficient  to  complete  the  purchase*  "f 
the  land  and  pay  the  $49,000  damages  on  the  tract  that  you  did  n«»i 
purchase.  Now  you  come  in  and  ask  for  $4<S2,000  more  still  to  com- 
plete the  purchase.  I  can  not  get  through  my  head  at  all  the  neci-^ 
sity  for  this.  Is  it  that  you  are  extending  the  limits  beyond  what  w<» 
contemplated  a  vear  ago,  or  is  it  that  you  paid  practically  twice  a^ 
much  for  that  land  as  your  estimate  covered  before  and  as  n»n- 
templated  i 

Lieut.  Brill.  The  estimate  made  before — I  had  nothing  personally 
to  do  with  it,  but  I  know  it  was  made  up  upon  options  covenng29.^*' 
acres  with  additional  amounts  to  be  purchaseu,  and  on  an  estimatf* 
as  to  what  it  would  cost  to  purchase  the  remaining  10.45H  arrr^ 
Those  options  on  which  the  estimate  was  made  -I  do  not  have  the 
exact  date  here,  but  I  know  it  was  made  the  summer  of  191 S-  and 
when  it  came  to  actuallv  securing  this  land,  condemning  it.  the  pn- 
ceeding  was  this:  The  Ciovemment  picked  one  member  of  a  boani  of 
appraisers,  we  will  sav;  the  owner  picked  one  member  of  this  boani. 
and  those  two  members  picked  the  third  member.  These  thn^ 
members  formed  a  board  who  were  to  determine  the  value  of  the  land 
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Mr.  Cramton.  Here  is   the  proceeding  in  Congress;    Congress  is 

fven  to  understand  that  $515,000  will  buy  the  land  that  is  necessary, 
remember  the  debate  in  the  House,  that  is,  the  purport  of  it,  what 
it  was  going  to  be  per  acre,  etc.  All  those  considerations  influenced 
the  House  as  to  the  purchase  of  the  land;  and  now  it  develops  that 
the  land  costs  twice  as  much  as  the  House  was  given  to  understand. 

Lieut.  Brilt..  I  am  trying  to  explain  how  it  was. 

Mr.  Cramton.  But  what  I  would  like  to  do  is  to  have  some  gentle- 
man of  the  War  Department  responsible  for  that  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  to  defend  it  in  the  place  oi  this  committee. 

Lieut.  Brill.  I  do  not  think  anybody  in  the  War  Department  has 
been  responsible  for  the  change  in  price  of  the  land.  This  board  of 
appraisers,  we  will  say — the  Government  picked  one  member,  the 
owner  picked  one  member,  and  those  two  chose  the  third  member, 
and  they  were  empowered  by  the  court  to  call  witnesses  and  admin- 
ister oaths  and  take  testimony,  etc.,  and  render  a  verdict  as  to  the 
value  of  the  land;  and  that  verdict  as  to  the  value  of  the  land  deter- 
mined the  amount  that  the  Government  had  to  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  Cramton.  So  the  guess  of  the  officials  as  to  the  price  of  the  land 
was  a  rather  poorguess  ? 

Lieut.  Brill.  Well,  in  some  cases  it  has  been  apparent  that  the 
members  of  this  board  have  favored  to  a  very  large  extent  the  owners 
of  the  property  because  they  happened  to  live  in  the  locality  and  they 
gave  the  benefit  to  their  locality  instead  of  to  the  Government.  For 
instance,  in  one  instance  there  were  three  cases;  the  verdicts  were 
rendered  in  the  district  coiu*t  in  December  as  these  cases  were  awarded. 
After  a  trial  by  jury  the  cost  to  the  Government  was  made  $72,465 
less  than  these  tnree  members  of  the  board  had  fixed  the  cost  to  the 
Government.  The  Government  appealed  from  the  decision  of  the 
board  to  a  trial  by  jury  and  benefited  bv  their  verdict  to  the  extent 
of  *72,465  less  than  the  board  gave.  Of  course,  the  property  owners 
involved  have  appealed  and  now  it  has  got  to  go  to  a  new  trial  before 
we  can  know  whether  the  Government  will  gain  that  $72,000  or 
lose  it. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Was  the  greater  part  of  that  reservation  there 
purchased  as  a  result  of  contracts  made  with  the  owners  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Those  purchases  were  completed  on  the  basis  of 
the  options  that  the  Government  held  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  But  there  were  scattered  over  the  reservation  indi- 
vidual owners  who  would  not  enter  into  a  contract  with  the  Govern- 
ment, who  would  not  enter  into  a  contract  or  refused  to  sell,  so  that 
the  Government  filially  forced  the  condemnation  proceedings,  and 
these  tracts  have  had  to  go  through  this  process  you  speak  of  with 
these  local  boards  ? 

Lieut.  Brill.  That  is  it  exactly. 

Mr.  Anthony.  As  compared  with  the  price  of  the  contracts  ? 

Lieut.  Brill.  Yes;  ana  just  very  recently  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  War  visited  Camp  Benning  and  he  discovered  the  fact  that  in 
some  cases,  very  few  cases,  the  owners  had  previously  been  ejected 
and  there  was  no  money  available  to  pay  them. 

27478— 21- 
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Mr.  Anthony.  Is  any  of  this  $482,000  to  be  used  in  the  purchase 
of  a  tract  of  land,  as  I  remember,  which  is  located  in  the  point  of 
the  Choctawhatchee  River  down  there  which  it  was  stated  to  us  you 
could  get  along  without  usin^  ? 

Qen.  Cabson.  No,  sir;  it  is  to  purchase  land  that  Congress  has 
authorized  us  to  purchase. 

FOB   CONSTRUCTION   OF  OFFICERS'    QUARTERS. 

There  is  one  provision  I  want  to  submit,  to  temporarily  modify 
the  legislative  restrictions  on  the  cost  of  building,  because  we  have 
found  it  impossible  to  erect  officers'  quarters,  for  example,  under 
the  limitations  imposed. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  instance,  the  limitation  on  the  construction 
of  officers'  quarters  now  is  how  much  for  each  grade  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  It  is  $15,000  for  a  general  officer,  $12,000  for  a 
field  officer,  and  about  $9,000  for  a  capiain  and  for  a  company  officer. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  you  propose  to  make  it  how  much  in  the  new 
proviso? 

Gen.  Carson.  We  want  to  double  it,  but  with  this  restriction 
also;  that  no  quarters  should  be  constructed,  the  floor  area  of  w)iirh, 
excluding  halls,  bathrooms,  closets,  pantries,  porches,  garrets,  and 
so  forth — I  want  to  strike  out  that  word  *' garrets" — I  do  not  want 
that  in  there,  it  would  be  too  wide  open— shall  exceed  in  the  case 
of  a  general  officer  the  area  of  2,200  square  feet;  in  the  case  of  a  colonel 
or  an  officer  above  the  rank  of  captam,  the  area  of  1,750  square  feet; 
and  of  an  officer  of  and  below  the  rank  of  captain,  1,400  square  feet. 
That  is  based  on  the  minimum  limits  that  we  have  been  able  to 
figure  as  Dracucaole. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Have  you  always  used  the  unit  of  square  feet  as 
determining  the  amount  of  space  the  officer  needed  i 

Gen.  Carson.  Noi  alwavs. 

Mr.  Anthony.  This  is  something  new  t 

Gen.  Carson.  This  is  something  new;  this  is  the  minimum  rcquin*- 
ments;  and  we  thought  that  by  attaching  that  limitation  to  th('  pr  >- 
posed  increasing  of  price 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  wish  you  would  quote  exactly  the  pre*<ent  lav 
that  limits  the  ainouul  j-bu  can  use  for  tlie  construction  of  olluvr-' 
quartei*s  and  then  in  connection  with  it  insert  the  proposed  pn)vi^» 
and  we  can  give  it  consideration. 

Note. — "Permanent  hairacks  and  quarten<:  Permanent  l>arTack'»  or  auaner«  »ni 
buildings  and  structures  iA  a  pemaoent  nature  ^hall  not  be  am  'tru<>te<i  unle-v  defui'*-^ 
63timati'^<<  shall  have  been  prevu uAy  tfubniitted  t)  V'^uf^e*^  and  approveil  by  a ^pc  ul 
appropriation  for  the  f^»ie,  extept  when  mn  trufU^l  by  the  tr«M>p<;  and  n**  *  *; 
structure^,  the  o-^t  of  whirh  nha!!  exooetl  $20,000,  -ball  be  pre<'te<l  ex<*ept  by  rp«*  lu 
authority  of  Conpro-v*.  It  ^hall  b»  the  duty  o(  all  ollicors  of  the  Tnite*!  .-^tate*  hiU^r 
any  of  the  title  paperr»  t'pmperty  purcha-e*!  or  abimt  t»  be  pun^ha  od  (or  ere-tiii  ' 
publif'  buildinjr*  •  in  their  p<><se<-l>n  t/ furni  h  them  forthwith  to  the  Att  »niey  lit- n-^^i 
No  public  mcmev  shall  )>e  expende*]  until  the  written  opini  m  of  the  .\tt  •mev  (iecf'^i 
Bhain>ehftd."    *(Se?.  1136,  R.  S.,  a- amended  by  a- 1  of  Feb.  27.  18;7  .  n  <tit.,  2«.' 

Thi<  proN-i  im  wa-?  amended  in  the  Army  a't  approve!  May  12.  1*^17.  in  ••»  fa-  a* 
the  contrurtim  of  h »  pitaL*  h  concernei,  the  limitatiin  on  thi«  rla<«  of  huiliirj:* 
bein>(  rai  ed  fn)m  |20,0(K)  t  >  $:K),000. 

**  Limit  of  CO  t,  otiicers'  qna-ter",  et".:  Hereafter  n«)  money  appropriated  !<»  milita.'> 
pof^t^  :»hall  \>e  expended  ft>r  the  von  tructi  >n  of  quartern  for  ofiicer^  t>f  the  Ann)  r 
hvr  barraclu  and  quartern  fur  the  Artillery  the  t  >tal  co.4tof  which,  including  the  heaU::c 
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and  plumbiTig  apparatus,  wiring  and  fixture^/  shall  exceed  in  the  case  of  quarters  of 
a  freneral  officer  the  sum  of  $15,000;  of  a  colonel  or  an  officer  above  the  rank  of  captain, 
$12,000;  and  of  an  officer  of  and  below  the  rank  of  captain,  $9,000.  (Sec.  1,  act  of 
June  25,  1910  (36  Stat.,  721),) 

Gen.  Carson  (reading) : 

Provided  further f  That  no  building  or  structure  of  a  permanent  nature  shall  be 
erected  whose  coat  shall  exceed  $40,000,  except  by  special  authority  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  limitation  now  is  how  much  ? 
Gen.  Carson.  $20,000. 
Mr.  Anthony.  $20,000  ? 
Gen.  Carson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Because,  now,  in  1920,  you  can  not  huild  anything 
for  $20,000  that  amounts  to  anything  ? 
Gen.  Carson.  No,  sir. 

Provided  further^  That  no  money  appropriated  for  the  support  of  the  Military  Estab- 
lishment shall  be  expended  for  the  construction  of  quarters  for  officers  of  the  Army 
the  total  C03t  of  which,  including  the  heating  and  plumbinjj;  apparatus,  wiping  and 
fixtures,  shall  exceed  in  the  case  of  quarters  of  a  general  officer  the  sum  of  $30,000; 
of  a  colonel  or  an  officer  above  the  rank  of  captain,  $24,000;  and  of  an  officer  of  and 
below  the  rank  of  captain,  $9,000;  provided  that  no  quarters  shall  be  con  true  ted 
the  floor  area  of  which,  excluding  halh,  bathrooms,  clo  ets  pantiie?,  porches,  etc., 
shall  excee^l  in  thfl  raee  of  a  general  officer  the  area  of  2,200  square  feet;  in  the  ca&e 
of  a  colonel  or  an  officer  aoove  the  rank  of  captain,  the  area  of  1,750  square  feet;  and 
of  an  officer  of  and  below  the  rank  of  captain,  1,400  square  feet:  Provided  further 
That  no  building  or  structure  of  a  permanent  nature  shall  be  erected  whose  cost  shall 
exceed  $40,000,  except  by  special  authority  of  Congreas. 

Now,  there  is  another  word  I  should  like  to  say  before  leaving 
this  item  of  barracks  and  quarters,  for  Mr.  Cramton^s  information, 
and  in  further  explanation  of  this  apparently  large  increr-se  over 
the  previous  estimates,  that  in  addition  to  in'^rease  in  costs  which 
may  go  down  before  this  money  becomes  available,  we  have  not  as 
much  surplus  material  to  work  on  as  we  have  had  in  the  past,  and 
this  year  particulariv,  as  it  has  been  almost  entirely  consumed.  While 
there  is  a  lot  of  lumber  that  may  be  obtained  from  abandoning  certain 
camps  or  parts  of  camps,  all  of  that  lumber  can  not  be  used;  when  a 
building  is  wrecked  we  do  not  get  100  per  cent  of  lumber  out  of  it, 
and  a  great  deal  of  that  is  being  used  at  the  camps  for  mating  repairs; 
and  then  before  wo  sell  any  material  at  these  camps  to  be  abandoned, 
wo  salvage  all  that  is  worth  salvaging,  that  pays  us  to  salvage,  and 
the  balance  of  it  is  sold  with  the  builclings  when  they  are  disposed  of. 
We  have  found  by  actual  experience  that  it  docs  not  pay  to  salvage 
a  lot  of  material  because  of  the  labor  cost  in  doing  so. 

Wo  mi^ht  salvage  a  lot  of  lumber,  at  Camp  Custer,  more  than  we 
need  in  tnat  particular  area,  and  it  would  not  pay  us  to  ship  it  to 
Camp  Devens,  Mass.,  or  Camp  Lewis,  Wash.,  for  example;  and  then, 
furthermore,  under  that  item,  beginning  with  the  1st  of  July,  we  will 
undertake  the  maintenance  and  repair  of  all  the  air  service  stations 
which  we  do  not  do  now,  and  which  thoy  have  been  carrying  under 
their  own  appropriation  and  will  not  carrj"  under  next  yearns 
appropriation. 
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BARRACKS    AND   QUARTERS,    PHILIPPINE    ISLANDS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Well,  lot  us  go  on  to  barracks  and  quart ors»  Philip- 
pine Islands. 

Gen.  Lord.  On  page  65. 

Mr.  Anthony,  lou  are  asking  for  $314,000  for  the  next  fiscal  vear. 
There  is  appropriated  $300,000  for  the  current  fiscal  year.  Will  vou 
tell  us  how  much  of  that  has  been  allotted  and  expended  so  far? 

Lieut.  Brill.  Tlie  entire  amount  has  been  allotted. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  much  has  been  contracted  for  or  expended  *. 

Lieut.  Erill.  Allotment  with  us  is  equivalent  to  expenuing. 

Gen.  C/RSON.  We  have  allotted  monev  to  that  extent. 

Lieut.  Brill.  We  have  allotted  money  to  the  people  out  there. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  these  barracks  in  process  of  construction? 

Gen.  Carson.  There  is  no  new  construction. 

Lieut.  Brill.  There  is  no  new  construction. 

Mr.  Anthony.  It  is  just  for  maintenance? 

Barracks  and  quarters,  Phihppine  Islands. 


Item 
No. 


0602.  n3 


40>;.ll3 


I 


Name  of  Item. 


Apportioned,  ti9-  Estimated,  fi*^ 
oal  year  1921»  for  I  year  1922.  ^'^ 
175,000  men.         ,      150,000  men. 


Amoont.    Capita.)   Amount.    Ctfi't 


Shelter  and  protection  of  oflQr^erR  and  enlisted  men,  | 
animals,  and  supplied  and  all  other  building  no'e»-  ,  i 

Bary  for  pofit  administration  purpo«eM  in  the  I'hi'lp-  • 

pinelHlands,maint€nan(e.  operation,  and  repair..., $230,000.00      $1.31  '1244,000.00      $1 

Rental  of  grotrnds  fo^  providing  the  [•roiHjr  shelter 
and  prote<tion  of  oflioers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  ' 

Armv,  and  for  animals  and  supplies  and  all  other 
buildinga  n«MC«sary  for  po'Jt  adinlni  tration  pur- 
poses, including  rentals  for  the  Unite<l  States  troopi<  , 
inChina 70,(l)0.«0          .40      70,0n0.ao 


Total 300,000.00         1.71  I  314,000.01) 


Item 
No. 


Name  of  Item. 


Estimated,  flnral  Estimate.  *  •  k 
year  11*22,  for  •  vear  V^r  * 
17.5,000  men.  380,0CRi  mm 


Amount.    Capita.     Amount     «  »'•  i 


Or^vi.  113  Siiollor  jind  prote<ti<»n  of  ofllter"  and  enli-led  men, 
anii'>:iN.iiti'l  '•ii)tplii»*'.inil  allotlur  l>iiil'liiu'-nO'  c- 
sar\  for  i.»«.iii,h'  ini-tniion  p!Tj»<>-e-in  ttu  rt.ilji»- 
phio  M.iii  1 '.  in.»urrn.in<  e.  o|<<'r:\titin.  and  rr  '.iir.. 
40(i.  113  Rental  o!  t'r'»nn<i^  lor  pr()\  idln^  ihr  i'rtir¥»r  sl.e.'cr 
and  protM  Mm  of  oiVv  ers  lunl  <»nli-t<vl  wiw  of  tLr 
Arii'>  .  and  J«>r  anininl>and  •»np(ilic^  '\\v\  .ill  itthrr 
br.il'iinK"  ne»  r.-^ir)  for  \mv>\  tidii.uii  iratuin  pur- 
lKAv<^.iiu  lu  llnKreritti..»»forth€l'n»U'tl  .-^taic  -^iruitp* 
inthina 7O,0fK).oo 


t2M,iNK).(il)     $1.£M   t244,int.oii 


.40       7(».0rtlft' 


Total .n4,««w».oo     1  7w    su.cinop 
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Gen.  Carson.  There  are  two  main  barracks,  Fort  McKinley,  and 
Camp  Stotsenburg,  about  60  miles  from  Manila.  Fort  McKinley 
was  erected  about  20  years  ago  and  has  nearly  gone  to  pieces.  Stot- 
senburg is  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition.  Some  new  construction 
has  been  done  at  Stotsenburg;  a  lot  of  buildings  are  being  main- 
tained directly  for  this  purpose,  and  also  such  permanent  artillery 
posts  as  those  at  the  mouth  of  Manila  Bay  and  Subig  Bay. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  the  forts  you  mention,  McKinley  and  Stot- 
senburg, constructed  of  permanent  materials  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  Originally,  no;  they  were  constructed  of  wood. 

Mr.  Anthony.  But  there  has  been  then  some  permanent  con- 
struction there  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  Some  at  Stotsenburg. 

Mr.  Anthony.  None  at  McKinley  f 

Gen.  Carson.  No,  not  that  I  know  of  or  that  I  now  recall. 

Of  this  amount  of  $300,000  appropriated  last  year,  S230,000  was 
allotted  under  that  item,  shelter  ana  protection  of  officers,  enlisted 
men,  animals  and  supplies,  and  other  buildings  necessary  for  post 
administration  purposes  in  the  Philippine  Islands,  maintenance, 
operation  and  repair;  the  other  $70,000  was  allotted  for  rental  of 
ground  and  providing  proper  shelter,  and  protection  of  officers  and 
enlisted  men  of  the  -AJmy,  and  including  also,  shelter  for  the  animals 
and  supplies,  and  all  other  buildings  necessary  for  post  administra- 
tion purposes,  and  for  shelter  and  repair  thereof,  and  rentals  for  the 
United  States  troops  in  China;  and  of  that  $70,000  about  $66,000 
this  year  is  required  for  the  use  of  the  troops  in  China. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  troops  are  we  maintaing  in  China  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  I  think  there  are  two  battalions  and  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Fifteenth  Infantry. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  the  number  of  troops  of  the  Regular  Army 
that  are  in  the  PhiUppine  Islands  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  I  will  have  to  insert  the  exact  number.  It  is  in 
the  neighborhood  of  12,000  or  13,000. 

Mr.  Anthony.  So  that  practically  all  of  this  is  for  repair,  main- 
tenance and  rentals. 

Gen.  Carson.  Yes,  sir;  you  see  it  is  practically  the  amount  that 
was  appropriated  for  the  current  year.  There  is  a  difference  of 
$14,000  which  is  taken  up  in  that  item  for  shelter  and  protection  of 
officers  and  enlisted  men. 

construction  of  officers  quarters. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  it  necessary  to  provide  in  this  item  for  the  in- 
creased amounts  for  the  construction  of  officers*  quarters? 

Gen.  Carson.  That  restriction  has  been  applied  to  construction 
out  there;  except  where  it  has  been  specifically  exempted  that  re- 
striction has  been  applied  to  all. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Yes;  but  you  are  asking  for  an  increase  here  from 
$8,000  to  $16,000;  and  from  $6,000  to  $12,000;  and  from  $4,000  to 
18,000. 

Gen.  Carson.  It  will  apply  there,  sir,  as  necessary. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  general  proviso  you  suggested  would  apply  if 
it  was  adopted,  would  it  not? 

Gen.  Carson.  Yes,  sir;  oh,  yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  You  state  under  this  $314,000: 

No  new  construction  is  contemplated,  with  the  exception  of  the  proviso  that  not 
to  exceed  $150,000  may  be  used  in  the  erection  and  completion  of  an  ice  and  cold 
storage  plant  on  the  Fort  Reservation,  Manila. 

Gen.  Carson.  That  may  be  omitted,  as  the  amount  was  eliminated 
from  our  estimates  before  they  left  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Well,  do  you  need  the  whole  $314,000  then  for  re- 
pair, maintenance,  and  rent? 

Gen.  Carson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  \ou  could  get  along  without  this  $150,000? 

Gen.  Carson.  We  will  have  to.  The  authorities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Philippines  have  very  urgently  asked  for  this  cold-storage 
plant  because  of  tne  rather  high  charge^s  that  they  have  to  pay  now 
to  rent  space  in  what  is  known  as  the  insular  government  plant, 
which  they  state  or  report  is  under  contemplation  of  being  sold  to 
private  parties:  but  we  could  get  along  without  that. 

ROAT>S,  WALKS,  WHARVES,  ANI>    DRAINAGE. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  next  item  is  roads,  walks,  wharves,  and  drain- 
age.    You  are  asking  for  $3,500,000  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Roads,  walkSf  wharves,  and  drainage. 


Item 

No. 


0909.112 
09iail2 
0911.112 
1009. 112 

loia  112 

1011.112 


Name  of  Item. 


Apportioned, 
rear      1921, 
175,000  men. 


far 


Amount.     '  Capita 


Roads,  wallc5,  and  drainage,  installation  of,  and 

dredfdng  channels 

RdUroad^,  sidings,  and  switches  (Quartermaster 

Department  only),  installation  of 

Wharves    (Quartermaster    Department    only), 

installation  of 

Roads,  walks,  and  drainage,  inchidinK  care  and 

improvement  of  Krounds  at  militar>'  po^ts  and 

stations,  operation,  maintenance,  and  repair.. 
Railroads,  siditif!'^,  tind  switches  (Quartermaster 

Department  onlvt,  malutenniTe  and  repair  of. . 
Wharves    (Quartermaster    Department    only), 

maintenance  and  repair  of 


Total, 


$300,000.00 


100,000.00 


2, 46.%  721. 00 
136,279.00 


Estimated,  fiscal  reir 
1922,  lor  IsilXS 
men. 


Amount.     Capita 


$1.14 


$8,5Sa0D 
IO,n8LQO 


$Oflft* 


.57    |. 


14.08   I  3,oaa^5$i.oo 

.77K  I      3AQ,O0a0O 
100,000.00  I      .57    •      100,000.00 


I 


3,000,000.00  117.14     ,  3,500, OOTL 00      S-^ 


Item 
No. 


Kstimated.  fiscal  year   Rstimated.  fiw^  *« 
1922,  for  175,000  men.    1923,  for  MMn* 


Nante  of  item. 


Amoimt.      (*apitA.      Amount       ^'e^k'A 


0909. 112  ]  Road>.  wti\k<.  and  drainage,  installation  of,  and 

'      dredpinpchrt'ineK 

0910l  112     Railroad^,  ->idii)|r<,  and  switches  (Quarterma>ter 

Department  onlv)  ln«^taUatii  n  of 

lOQOi  112     Roa(f>.  walks,  and  drainaice.  iMcluding  care  and 

improvement  i>f  grfuind^  at  ruUtary  pmts  and 

•.tatprns,  (iperation.  maintenance,  and  repair., 
toia  112     Railroad^,  ^idme^.  u'.d  .•^witchos  (Quartermaster 

Iiepartment  onU  ..  niointer.ance  and  repair  of. . 
1011.112     Wharv<s    (guartermanter    Deimrtment    only), 

maintenance  and  rrp.ur  of 


Total .Y,50Q^OOaOO 


$N&saoo 

$0,048 

tKUOiOO 

^^ 

10,800.00 

.002 

K^MBOLfln 

'% 

:i,(xm,5Hi.oo 

17.317 

3,000^  5(^1.  a» 

\Ks. 

3so,ooaoo 

XQO 

uo,«n.o» 

* 

100,000.00 

.sn 

iooi,ooa0 

f 

3,50Q^OOaOO 

301 00 

i,m,9m.m 
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Gren.  Cabson.  If  you  will  pardon  me,  Mr.  Anthony,  do  you  wish  to 
hear  Maj.  Walsh  on  any  of  tnose  items?  He  is  here,  and  if  you  wish 
to  hear  him  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  do  so  before  we  take  up  this 
item. 

Mr.  Anthony.  We  do  not  want  to  go  into  a  whole  lot  of  little  items 
there  in  regard  to  which  a  brief  statement  could  be  inserted  in  the 
record.  I  think  if  he  is  here  we  will  ask  him  about  the  principal 
items. 

Now,  Gen.  Carson,  we  come  to  roads,  walks,  wharves,  and  drain- 
age.   You  are  asking  for  $3,500,000  for  the  next  fiscal  year? 

Gen.  Carson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  1921  there  was  appropriated  $3,000,000  for 
this  pmpose.  Now,  can  you  tell  us  how  much  has  been  allotted  of 
that  appropriation  and  how  much  has  been  expended  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  $1,356,521.24  was  allotted  for  expenditures  up  to 
January  7,  1921. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  means  it  has  been  practically  expended? 

Gen.  Lord.  That  is  equivalent  to  it;  it  is  treated  as  disbursements. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Will  it  take  the  whole  amount  appropriated  to  carry 
you  through  to  the  fiscal  year? 

Gen.  Carson.  Yes,  sir;  the  spring  of  the  year  brings  heavier  de- 
mands on  that  appropriation  tnan  any  other  time.  Under  roads, 
walks,  wharves,  and  drainage  the  total  is  $500,000  more — they  esti- 
mate $500,000  more  than  the  total  appropriation  for  the  current  year, 
and  that  difference  is  largely  due  to  tne  fact  that  under  this  item  also 
we  undertake  these  repairs  and  maintenance  and  operation  of  all  the 
air  stations,  which  we  did  not  have  this  year;  they  nave  been  thrown 
upon  us  principally  imder  these  two  items  numbered  1009  and  1010. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Uf  the  total  amoimt  of  $3,500,000  approximately 
how  much  do  you  propose  to  expend  on  air  stations  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  We  have  only  estimated  that,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  At  what  have  you  estimated  it? 

Gen.  Carson.  Speaking  approximately,  at  $100,000,  plus  probably 
$100,000— $200,000  altogether. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  greater  amount  of  this  appropriation  is  ex- 
pended for  just  the  purposes  that  the  language  states — for  mainte- 
nance and  repair? 

Gen.  Carson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  It  must  have  been  spent  for  new  construction. 

Lieut.  Brill.  There  are  two  items  of  new  construction,  one  for 
$8,555,  and  another — two  items  combined  totaling  $10,869. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  two  items  combined  make  $18,000? 

Lieut.  Brill.  The  total  amount  to  be  used  for  new  construction 
under  those  two  items  is  $19,419. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  there  any  large  construction  at  any  one  place 
contemplated  under  this? 

Gen.  Carson.  No,  sir;  the  $8,555  is  for  the  reserve  storage  depot 
at  New  Cumberland,  Pa.,  in  connection  with  the  garage. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Where  are  you  going  to  complete  railroad  sidings 
and  switches  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  One  at  Camp  Boyd,  Tex.,  $6,311;  and  one  at  Camp 
Xormoyle,  Tex.,  $4,558. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Where  is  Camp  Boyd,  near  Columbus? 
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Gen/  Cabson.  Camp  Normoyle  is  near  San  Antonio;  Camp  Boyd 
is  near  £1  Paso. 

Mr.  Anthony.  El  Paso  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  Camp  Boyd,  a  Motor  Transport  campi 

Gen.  Carson.  Motor  Transport;  so  is  the  one  at  Normoyle. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  asking  no  money  for  wharves  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  No  new  construction  for  wharves;  jnst  maintenance: 
that  is  all. 

IMPROVEMENT   OF   GROUNDS   AT   MILITARY   POSTS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  But  you  ask  for  $3,030,000  for  the  care  and  im- 
provement of  groimds  at  military  posts  and  stations,  operation  and 
maintenance  oi  roads,  walks,  and  drainage.  Is  that  the  normal  cost 
of  caring  for  these  items  at  mihtary  posts,  or  does  this  include  a  con- 
siderable expenditure  at  these  new  camps  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  I  should  call  it  a  normal  amount,  sir.  For  instance, 
this  current  year  we  had  allotted  to  us  roughly  S2,463,000.  and  we 
have  the  same  points  to  take  care  of  next  year,  and  in  addition  the 
various  Air  Service  stations. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Approximately  how  much  of  this  item  will  l)e 
expended  at  the  old  miUtary  posts,  and  how  much  of  it  will  go  into 
the  new  Army  camps  acquirea  since  the  war;  could  you  tell  us? 

Gen.  Carson.  No,  sir;  I  can  not  tell  you  oilhand. 

Lieut.  Brill.  Under  the  appropriations  this  year  we  can  not  spend 
it  for  National  Army  camps:  that  is  specified  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  mean  it  goes  for  the  old  Army  posts  t 

Lieut.  Brill.  For  the  old  Army  posts;  and  the  estimates  for  next 
year  are  practically  on  the  same  hasis  with  very  little  difference. 

RAILROAD   SIDINGS,  SWIT(  HKS,  MAINTKNANCE,  ETC. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  next  item  is  railroads,  sidings,  and  switcb*^. 
maintenance  and  repair,  835(),(U)().  IIow  many  miles  of  railn>ttcl<. 
sidings,  and  switches  does  the  War  Department  maintain  i 

Gen.  Carson.  I  have  not  that  figure  here. 

Mr.  Anthony.  We  asked  for  it  to  be  inserted  in  the  record. 

Gen.  Rogers.  I  think  (ien.  Connor  is  going  to  get  that  infonnatio' 
(See  p.  662.) 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  suppose  this  is  figured  on  tho  actual  cost  t»f  Mr 
maintenance  of  these  tracks  < 

Gen.  Carson.  Yhs,  sir:  and  this  current  year  we  have  hail  m*t 
little,  apparently,     I  have  the  figure  there  that  shows  the  am»»'»  •■ 
expondea  this  year. 

Gen.  liOKD.   For  railroad  siding-j,  S()0.122. 

Gen.  Carson.  We  have  done  nothing  at  numerous  i>ther  dep>i- 
I  say  numerous  the  other  di^pots.  Quartermaster  Corps,  the  ^\ 
called  Arm »  n^scrvo  depots,  and  so  forth,  where  there  is  a  great  ik*^ 
of  siding:  and  there  has  Ikm^u  practically  n<me.  as  sh«>wn  \u  t:.* 
amount  allot UhI.  Next  >  ear  w  •  will  have  to  miUve  up  r»r  that  bera'»"^ 
the  work  of  repair  will  he  taken  care  of,  and  it  mcaits  a  great  J«^ 
of  course:  also  railroad  sidings  at  the  various  camps,  t4H>. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  There  are  railroad  tracks  and  sidings  at  all  of  these 
National  Army  camps  ? 

G  n.  Carson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anthony.  At  practically  every  one  of  these  nine  divisional 
points  at  which  you  propose  to  station  the  Army.  Most  of  the 
money,  then,  will  go  toward  maintenance  and  upkeep  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  Toward  maintenance  and  upkeep  of  this. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Maintenance  and  upkeep  of  railroad  tracks  at 
those 

Gen.  Carson.  Divisional  camps. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Divisional  camps. 

Gen.  Carson.  And  the  various  Anny  bases,  reserve  depots,  etc. 

Mr.  Anthony.  But  you  are  not  planning  to  huild  any  new  tracks 
at  these  places  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  $100,000  is  asked  for  wharves,  maintenance,  and 
repair. 

Gen.  Carson.  That  is  the  same  as  for  the  current  year. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  the  amoimt  of  money  it  takes  to  keep  them 
in  repair  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  Yes,  sir. 

Lieut.  Brill.  We  have  already  spent  more  than  that  this  current 
year. 

Gen.  Lord.  $119,000  up  to  January  7. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  there  contemplated  any  construction  of  now 
wharves,  or  is  this  just  simply  for  maintenance  and  repairs? 

Gen.  Carson.  No  new  constniction;  it  is  simply  for  maintenance 
and  repairs. 

Mr.  Anthony.  All  right;  leave  that  item,  then. 

ROAD    from    fort    HOWARD    TO    BALTIMOHK,  MD. 

Gen.  Carson.  Just  a  moment,  there  is  this  authoritv  desired  >vith- 
out  changing  the  total  of  the  estimate,  it  is  as  follows: 

Provided^  That  not  to  exceed  |7,500  of  the  amount  appropriated  under  this  heading 
may  be  uaed  for  the  Government's  share  of  the  improvement  of  the  ifnimproved  por- 
tion of  the  road  from  Fort  Howard  to  Baltimore,  Aid. 

Gen.  Carson.  Fort  Howard  has  recently  been  made  headquarters 
of  the  Third  Corps  area,  and  that  increases  the  activities  of  the  place. 
In  its  present  condition  the  road  is  practically  impassable  in  wet 
weather  and  causes  serious  inconvenience  to  the  business  of  head- 
quarters, particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  ice  may  interrupt  com- 
munication by  boat. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  miles  long  is  this  road  ? 

Lieut.  Brill.  The  section  to  be  improved  is  approximately  li 
miles  long;  it  is  only  part  of  the  road,  the  part  from  the  post  to 
where  the  street  railway  crosses  the  road;  from  there  on  it  is  improved 
at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  it  located  on  the  military  reservation,  or  outside  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  Outside. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  much  of  this  improvement  is  it  proposed  the 
Army  shall  pay  ? 

Gen.  Cabson.  Fifty  per  cent. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Government  is  the 
principal  user  of  the  road  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  More  than  50  per  cent  of  the  traj£c  using  that  road 
is  Government  traffic. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  there  any  other  instances  where  the  Govern- 
ment has  contributed  to  the  improvement  of  roads  ? 

Gen,  Carson.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  in  last  year's  appropriation  bill 
there  was  an  item  for  money  to  be  spent  on  the  restoration  of  a  road 
at  Tenafly,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Anthony.  At  Camp  Vail  ?  . 

Gen.  CARspN.  Camp  Vail,  yes;  that  is  one  that  occurs  to  me  off- 
hand. 

Mr.  Dent.  Where  is  Camp  Vail  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  Camp  Vail,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Dent.  From  Senator  Frelinghuysen's  district  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  this  road  located  within  the  limits  of  Baltimore  t 

Gen.  Carson.  No;  Howard  is  20  miles  down  the  bay  from  Balti- 
more, I  think. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  kind  of  a  post  is  Fort  Howard  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  It  was  a  Coast  j/u*tillery  post. 

Mr.  Anthony.  A  marine  base  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  Part  of  the  ori^nal  coast  defenses  of  Baltimore; 
but  since  then  the  development  is  such  that  it  is  obsolete  for  that 

fiurpose.  It  is  now  being  utilized  to  house  the  corps  headquarters, 
t  is  modern  in  that  the  permanent  Quarters  there  and  the  barracb 
have  been  prepared  for  tne  use  of  offices,  etc. ;  a  number  of  offiwrs 
are  stationed  tnere. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Ami  they  propose  to  kooj)  a  division  of  troojw  at 
Camp  Meade,  do  thov  not? 

Gen.  Carson.  A  division  of  troops;  yes. 

Mr.  Anthony.  When*  arc  the  hoadquartors  of  tliat  division  to  Ik* 
Cam])  Meade  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  Cam]>  Meade. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Or  at  Fort  Howard? 

GtMi.  Carson.  Camp  Moade. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Tho  ror)>s  conunaiider  will  have  hoadquartors  »t 
Fort  Howard? 

Gen.  Carson.  Yes,  sir;  the  area  or  corps  commander. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Ail  right,  we  will  put  that  pro]>osed  prtnTsion  u* 
the  record. 

Mr.  Dent.  GtMieral,  if  the  proviso  were  ado]>te(l,  how  would  V'»« 
jointly  construct  a  road  the  (lovenunent  and  tlie  State  authoriti*^ 
who  —    - 

Gen.  (-ARSON.  We  would  tMiter  into  a  contract  ^\itll  the  count)  <»r 
local  authorities  to  do  the  work,  we  to  hear  a  certain  part  of  the  tv\- 
pense  not  to  exceed  this  amount. 

Mr.  Dent.  Wlio  would  supervise  the  construction  of  the  roaii  wi^*^ 
the  joint  arrang(»ment  to  sih*  that  the  road  was  pro]>erly  constnict-«i  * 

Gen.  Carson.  Tliat  we  wouUl  ]>rohably  leave  largely  to  the  coui.t; 
authorities,  becaiLst*  thev  might  want  to  swnd  more  than  $7,5()0  b«'(«np 
they  got  through  with  it,  but  that  woulil  be  our  share. 

Mr.  Dent.  \  ou  would  jitst  simply  contribute  this  much  money  $dA 
let  them  build  the  mad  ? 
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Gen.  Carson.  Yes,  sir;  we  would  see  that  the  road  was  sufficient  for 
«our  needs. 

Gen.  Rogers.  May  I  make  a  statement,  Mr.  Cliairman  ? 

Mr.  Anthony.  Certainlv. 

Gen.  Rogers.  A  good  example  of  that,  Mr.  Dent,  is  that  road — I 
do  not  know  whether  you  have  been  down  to  San  Antonio  or  not — ^we 
had  to  bear  part  of  the  expense,  50  per  cent,  just  as  in  this  case,  to 
reconstruct  a  road  out  to  Leon  Springs — the  Government  contributed 
50  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  the  road  because  of  the  damage  it  had  done  to 
the  county  road;  we  entered  into  a  contract  with  the  county  authori- 
ties and  we  jointly  supervised  the  construction  of  that  road. 

Gen.  Carson.  I  did  not  read  all  of  this  letter;  I  think  I  had  better 
read  it  in  here.  In  connection  with  the  repairs  to  this  road  at  Fort 
Howard,  the  commanding  officer  of  the  area  reports  that  previously 
Fort  Howard  was  a  small  Coast  Artillery  post  garrisoned  by  two  com- 
panies. Since  it  has  been  designated  as  headquarters  for  the  Third 
Corps  area  its  importance  has  been  greatly  increased  by  that  desig- 
nation, and  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  proper  functioning  of 
these  headquarters  that  the  base  should  have  reliable  communication 
with  Baltimore.  In  this  localitv  service  by  boat  is  not  sufficient; 
good  road  facilities  are  essential.  It  was  only  after  great  effort  that 
an  aCTeemeht  could  be  reached  by  which  the  county  authorities 
would  pay  50  per  cent  of  the  coat  of  the  road  work. 

COXSTRUCTIOX    AND   REPAIR   OF   HOSPITALS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Let  us  take  up  '^  Construction  and  repair  of  hos- 

Eitals,'^  on  page  67.  You  are  asking  in  this  bill  for  Jl, 509,900. 
during  the  current  year  there  was  appropriated  81,594,900  for  this. 
Will  you  please  tell  us  how  nmch  of  this  current  appropriation  has 
been  allotted  and  how  much  expended  ? 

Lieut.  Brill.  Of  the  total  appropriated,  Mr.  Chairman,  $594,900 
is  specifically  mentioned  in  the  bill  for  new  construction,  leaving  only 
$1 ,000,000  for  ordinarv  maintenance  and  repair.  Of  that  $1 ,000,000, 
^758,468.03  had  been  allotted  up  to  December  81. 

Gen.  Lord.  On  January  7th  the  total  allotment  was  $760,So2.99. 

Mr.  Anthony.  So  that  you  will  use  the  full  amount  of  the  allot- 
ment ? 

Lieut.  Brill.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  already  used  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  it  for  half  the  year. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  you  expended  approximately  $500,000  of  that 
for  new  construction  ? 

Lieut.  Brfll.  ^^^594, 900  was  specifically  authorized  for  new  ron- 
stniction  at  the  Letterman  General  Hospital  and  also  at  Walter  Reed 
General  Hospital. 

Mr.  Antpiony.  Now,  of  this  appropriation  for  the  next  fiscal  year 
how  much  are  you  asking  for  new  construction  ? 
*  Lieut.  Brill.  Nothing. 

Oen.  Carson.  Nothing,  sir,  for  new  construction. 
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Construction  and  repair  of  hospitals. 


Name  of  item. 


Apportioned 
fiscal  year  1921 
for  175,000  men. 


Amount. 


Estimated  fiscal 
year  1922  for 
150,000  men. 


Estimated  fiscal 

Tear  1922  for 
75,000  men. 


Hospitals,  including  out-build- 
ings  and  necessary  ten'po* 
rary  hospitals  and  quarters 
for  hospital  personnel,  and 
also  including  healinc;  and 
and  laundry  apparatus,  all 
plumbing,  water  supply  and 
sewage  systems,  electric  wir- 
ing and  fixtures,  cookinff 
apparatus,  and  roads  ana 
walks  for  the  same.  Con- 
struction of  and  additions  to 
buildings  for  use  as  hospitals . 

Hospitals,  including  out- 
buildings and  necessary  tem- 
porary quarters  for  hospital 
personnel  and  the  alteration 
of  buildings  for  use  as  hos- 

Eitals,  and  also  including 
eating  and  laundry  appa- 
ratus all  plumbing,  water 
supply  ana  sewage,  electric 
wiling  and  fixtures,  cooking 
apparatus,  and  roads  and 
walk.s  for  same,  operation, 
maintenance,  and  repair  of. . 
Rental  of  grounds  ana  build- 
ings for  use  for  hospital  pur- 
poses, including  temporary 
quarters  for  hospital  per- 
sonnel, and  out-buildings, 
buildings,  heating  and  laun- 
dry apparatus 


Amount. 


Per 
capita.  I 


Amount. 


Per 

capita. 


Estimated  fisni 
year  1922  for 
!»0,000  men. 


Amount. 


capita. 


$594,900 


S3. 400 


Total. 


909,589 


5.540 


:»,411  j    .m 


1,594,900  ,  0.113 


Sl,49:i,900  ,S9.059 


SI.  493, 900  Pi.^V\ 


16,000  ■    ,\(Jb 


1,509,900  .iaO(36 


SI,  493, 900      &1 


16,000       .001 


16.000 


1,509,900     R.62S  j  1.500,900       1  * ^ 


Mr.  Anthony.  How  do  you  ]>roposo  to  oxpeud  the  monoy  in  item 
605,  whore  you  ask  .151,4i):i,000--]>rHOtically  the  whole  of  the  a|>|ro- 
priation  ^ 

Gen.  (\\Rsox.  That  is  the  maiiitenaure  and  repair  of  all  hosjutal^ 
both  at  ohl  ])osts  and  hos]ntals  at  these  oami^s;  tliat  is  ail  I  can  -^i' 

Mr.  Anthony.  Now,  is  this  a]>])ropriation  to  tate  care  of  mamt*" 
nance  and  repair  of  anv  of  the  lios])itals  that  were  useil  to  take  c»r<» 
of  the  soldiers  returned  from  the  war  'i 

Gen.  Cakson.  Only  those  that  are  still  held  by  the  Medical  Cor> 
of  the  Army.     How  about  that,  Maj.  Kramer  < 

Maj.  Kkamku.  Yes;  in  the  general  hosMitals  we  still  have  alnmi 
500  overseas  patients  who  have  not  been  <lischar2e<l  from  the  service 
as  military  f>atients.  In  addition  to  that,  we  nave  about  600  lii*- 
chareoil  soldiers  whom  we  are  earing  for  as  beneficiaries  of  the  Buretu 
of  Wtir  Risk  Insurance. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  manv  of  these  new  hospitals  are  you  main- 
taining solely  on  account  of  soldiers  new  hospitals  constructed  '••' 
taking  care  of  soldiers  of  the  ]^resent  war  ? 

(\)1.  Bn(K)KE.  We  have  no  hospitals  at  camps  which  have  1><*'j 
abandoned.  As  to  those  camps  which  were  constructed  during  tLr 
war  and  which  are  garri8one<l  now.  hospitals  have  to  be  maintained 
of  course. 
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Gen.  Carson.  You  have  given  up  the  general  hospital  at  Fox  Hills, 
New  York. 

Col.  Brooke.  Yes,  sir. 

Gen.  Carson.  And  at  Oteen,  N.  C,  have  you  not? 

Col.  Brooke,  The  only  new  hospital  we  are  really  maintaining  is 
the  Fitzsimons  General  Hospital  at  Denver,  Colo.;  and  that  is 
really  being  maintained  in  lieu  of  the  old  hosT)ital  at  Fort  Bayard, 
N.  Mex.,  which  was  loaned  to  the  Public  Health  Service. 

Gen.  Carson.  That  is  what  Mr.  Anthony  wants — at  what  outside 
camps  and  j:;osts  you  are  maintaining  hospitals. 

Col.  Brooke.  The  Army  and  Navy  General  Hospital  in  Arkansas; 
the  Fitzsimons  General  Hospital  at  Denver,  Colo. ;  the  Letterman 
General  Hospital  at  San  Francisco;  and  the  Walter  Reed  General 
Hospital  at  Takoma  Park. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  this  estimate  based  on  an  Army  of  280,000  men  ? 

Col.  Brooke.  No,  sir;  175,000. 

Mr.  Anthony.  If  the  figures  were  still  fiurther  reduced  to  150,000 
men,  could  this  appropriation  be  reduced  in  proportion,  or  is  it 
constant  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  I  do  not  think  so;  it  is  constant  at  stations.  As 
long  as  we  are  maintaining  the  hospitals  these  expenses  will  be  in- 
curred, and  a  difference  of  25,000  men  would  not  be  noticeable. 


maintenance  of  hospitals  at  old  army  posts. 


• 


Mr.  Anthony.  I  will  ask  you  the  same  question  with  reference  to 
that  item  as  to  the  other  one:  Could  you  analyze  it  for  the  record 
and  show  just  how  much  of  this  appropriation  \\ill  bo  used  to  main- 
tain the  hospitals  in  the  old  Army  posts,  and  how  much  of  it  will  go 
into  the  hospitals  at  the  new  ^\rmy  posts  and  cantonments  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  get  that  for  you.  Do  you  want  it 
in  percentage  to  get  the  proportion  ? 

Mr.  Anthony.  Yes;  so  we  can  get  an  idea  of  about  what  these 
new  institutions  are  taking  and  what  the}^  are  costing. 

Gen.  Carson.  And  approximately  what  percentage  will  be  re- 
quired for  the  maintenance  of  hospitals  in  the  cam]>s  and  what  ])er- 
centage  in  the  old  posts  ? 

The  estimate  for  the  appropriation  for  maintenance  and  repair  of  hospitals  under 
the  appropriation  ''Construction  and  repair  of  hospitals"  (item  0605.114)  is  divided 
between  old  posts  and  new  camps  in  the  proportion  of  50  per  cent  at  old  posts  and  50 
per  cent  at  new  camps.  Attention  is  invited  to  the  fact  that  there  was  established 
during  the  war  a  general  hospital  at  Denver,  Colo.,  which  is  to  be  a  permanent  hos- 
pital. However,  because  of  the  date  of  edtablishment  it  must  ))e  classed  with  the  new 
camps.  This  is  the  reason  for  the  high  percentage  at  new  camps.  Should  this  hos- 
pital, which  is  a  permanent  affair,  be  classified  with  the  old  post*^,  the  divi^{ion  stands: 
Old  posts  60  per  cent  and  new  camps  40  per  cent. 

FOR  RENTAL   OF   GROUNDS    AND    BUILDINGS    FOR    HOSPITAL   PURPOSES. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  asking  $16,000  for  rental  of  grounds  and 
buildings  for  use  for  hospital  pur])oses,  including  temporary  quarters 
for  hospital  personnel,  and  outl)uildings,  heating  and  laundry  appa- 
ratus. 

Lieut.  Brill.  Where  is  that  ? 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  the  last  item. 
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Lieut.  Brill.  I  do  not  have  that  itemized. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Will  you  insert  in  the  record  a  statement  of  the 
purposes  for  which  this  $16,000  item  'will  be  used? 

TAst  of  rentals  under  *'  Construrtion  and  repair  of  hospitals,  **  fiscal  year  Wff, 

Doii^lafl,  Ariz.,  Dovglas Block $150.()^^ 

Middletown,  Pa.,  Carlisle,  Pa.,  between  30  and  40  acres  garden  meadow, 

skating  pond  and  park 399.  % 

Browna\qlle,  Tex.,  J  of  lots  4  and  12  and  lots  5-11 I2i). (W 

Marfa,  Tex.,  lots  4  and  5,  block  3,  Mitchell  Heights  addition 120. (Mi 

Baltimore,  Md. ,  2  leases  hospital  No.  7 I.  nf> 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Army  dispensary 600. 00 

Camp  Benning,  Ga. ,  prophylactic  station 180.  W 

Aurora,  (^'olo. ,  I)enver,  Colo. ,  9.98  acres  right  of  way  General  Hospital  No  21 .  249.  % 

Honolulu,  Hawaii :^.  ««> 

Norfolk,  Va.,  Meviical  Corps  prophylactic  station,  232  Coiut  Street,  Norfolk. 

Va \ 360.  iw 

Atlanta,  Ga.,  prophylactic  station,  Chattanooga,  Tenn 240. ui» 

Baltimore,  Ma. ,  prophylactic  station,  124  Liberty  Street 1, 20(».  •»> 

Brownsville,  Tex. .  b  iso  hospital 600.  <*> 

Fort  Clarke.  Tex.,  hospital  site.  Del  Rio,  Tex !.«>»» 

Camp  Benning,  Ga. .  hospital,  Cohimbiis,  Ga 3. 300.  w 

New  York  ( 'ity ,  power  plant,  General  Hospital  No.  8 271  *J»» 

New  York  ( 'ity,  niphway  for  General  Hospital  No  8 'M\  ^*^ 

Azalea.  N.  (/.,  transmission  line ^.^'' 

Philadelphia.  Pa. ,  office  space 2tii».  <■» 

Philadelphia.  Pa.,  office  spa<'e 4S  '«* 

Winthrop,  Mass 1, 4<M.  '•• 

Columbia,  Cnion  Hospital I<»  '■• 

Borough  of  Richmond .'»^»  "" 

B iltimore,  ^^d 1  '"^ 

S  in  Antonio 'SX:.  •<♦ 

San  Antonio 'XV:.  '^^ 

Denver,  Colo. .  gen(^ral  hospital 2\\f  '*' 

Lawton,  ( )kla 297  > 

Columbus.  Ga dlOj«' 


Tota I n.M  »! 

The  above  list  is  incomplete  Ixx^ause  there  are  not  sufficient  employe*^  to  ol.tija 
all  thf»  recpiired  diti  in  the  time  available.    This  is  true  IxM-aiise  leiiJ<>9  ar**  noi :  •  i 
in  this  olhce  ac(^)rding  to  ;jppn>priations  but  according  to  locality,  and  hence  it  n^<  -'- 
con'^idorable  time  to  compile  such  a  list.    The  balance  of  the  amount  entimii*"' 
made  up  of  small  items  similar  to  the  majority  of  those  listed  above. 

DISPOSITION    OF   ABANDONED    HOSPITAL   PROPERTY, 

I  would  like  to  ask  Maj.  Kramer  what  disposition  is  made  of  hospital 
property  after  the  hos'^ital  is  vacated  bv  the  Medical  Departmeni  — 
these  general  hosi>itals?  I  suppose  they  are  turnevl  over  to  thf 
Public  Health  Service. 

Alaj.  Kramer.  ITiey  are  disposetl  of  either  by  storage  or  by  s^^ 
or  transfer  or  by  the  salvage  service,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Anthony.  ITie  salvage  8er\'ice,  the  purchase,  storage,  a-' 
traflic  division  ? 

Maj.  Kramer.  It  is  an  activity  carried  ou  tinder  the  ofBc<*  of  lb? 
Ouartermaster  General.  I  think  Gen.  Carson  could  tell  you  mor^ 
about  that  than  I  can. 

Gen.  Carson.  The  salvage  service  is  by  the  Quartermaster  Corj"* 
I  think  in  some  of  those  hospitals  the  legislation  re<iuired  or  author- 
ized the  transfer  of  the  entire  equipment  to  the  Public  Health  Senicr 

Maj.  Kramer.  Yea,  ves. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  what  I  want  to  get  at;  does  the  entire  equip 
ment  go  with  them  ? 
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Maj.  Kramer.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  the  hospital  supplies  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  Yes;  I  think  so. 

Maj.  Kramer.  But  there  is  certain  property  to  be  disposed  of  that 
the  Public  Health  Service  has  not  asked  for. 

Gen.  Carson.  Then  whatever  equipment  was  asked  for  was 
turned  over  to  them  at  all  these  places. 

construction  at  LETTERMAN  and  WALTER  REED  GENERAL  HOSPITALS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  General,  a  while  ago  you  stated  that  the  sum  of 
1594,900  hac^  been  used  for  new  construction  at  the  Letterman 
General  Hospital  and  at  the  Walter  Reed  General  Hosoital;  how 
much  of  this  new  construction  was  done  at  each  of  these  places  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  $94,900  is  the  amount  being  spent  at  the  Letter- 
man  General  Hospital  in  San  Francisco  replacing  temporarj^  wards 
by  fireproof  reinforced  concrete  structures,  and  the  betterment  of 
tile  general  hospital;  35500,000  is  the  amount  appropriated  for 
Walter  Reed  General  Hospital.  None  of  that  has  been  actually 
spent  yet;  we  are  working  on  the  plans  for  that  now. 

Mr.  Anthony.  But  the  improvements  are  being  made  out  at 
San  Francisco  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  we  have  made  the  awards  there. 

Col.  Brooke.  I  would  like  to  say  regarding  the  $500,000  while 
it  is  at  Walter  Reed  Hospital  it  is  not  for  the  Hospital,  per  se^  but 
for  the  Army  Medical  School. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  what  ? 

Col.  Brooke.  For  the  Armv  Medical  School. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Gen.  Carson,  you  are  asking  for  a  proviso  at  the 
end  of  this  paragraph  that  not  to  exceed  $65,000  may  be  used  in  the 
completion  of  the  hospital  at  Camp  Knox,  Ky  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  That  particular  proviso   is  unnecessary"  now. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Why  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  Because  it  has  been  otherwise  taken  care  of. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Where  is  it  taken  care  of  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  That  is  not  taken  care  of  in  this  bill. 

Lieut.  Brill.  It  was  included  in  the  $50,000,000  that  we  requested 
under  the  sundry  civil  bill. 

Gen.  Carson.  And  this  amount  was  cut  out. 

Lieut.  Brill.  Cut  out  from  here  and  was  included  under  the 
other  appropriation. 

Mr.  Anthony.  So  that  item  is  taken  care  of  in  the  other  appro- 
priation bill  ?  . 

Gen.  Lord.  That  was  the  estimate  on  which  we  got  less  than  8 
mills  on  the  estimate  submitted,  8  mills  on  the  dollar. 

PROVISION    FOR    COST    OP    PERMANENT    BUILDING    FOR    HOSPITAL. 

Gen.  Carson.  We  are  also  asking  to  have  attached  to  this  sec- 
tion a  provision  as  follows: 

Provided  fvrihery  That  no  permanent  building  shall  be  erected  for  use  as  a  hospital 
Jie  cost  of  which  shall  exceed  $50,000,  except  by  special  authority  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Dent.  You  want  to  increase  it  from  $20,000  to  $50,000  ? 
Gen.  Carson.  I  think  the  limit  now  is  $40,000. 
Mr-  Dent.  $30,000. 
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Gen.  Carson.  We  can  not  do  anything  with  that,  so  we  aak  t(» 
have  the  limitation  made  850,000. 

Mr.  Dent.  It  used  to  be  $20,000. 

Gen.  Carson.  That  increase  in  limitation  applies  only  to  this  bill. 
I  mean  it  is  not  permanent :  it  is  temporary  until  we  can  get  through 
this  H.  C.  L.  feature. 

Mr.  Dent.  That  is  caused  bv  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  construction ! 

Gen,  Carson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dent.  The  same  reasons  as  for  the  increase  of  the  limit  on 

Gen.  Carson  (interposing).  Officers'  Quarters. 

Mr.  Dent.  It  has  not  got  the  word  '*  nereafter''  in  there. 

Gen.  Carson.  No,  sir.  • 

quarters  for  hospital  stewards. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  next  item  is  quarters  for  hospital  stewards. 
You  are  asking  for  $23,000  in  this  bill,  and  you  had  $20,000  durimr 
the  current  year.     Did  you  expend  that  ? 

Gen.  (Urson.  It  will  be  expended.     It  is  pretty  nearly  gone  now. 

Lieut.  Brill.  $1(),729  has  oeen  allotted  up  to  December  3K 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  this  to  be  expended  for  maintenance  or  ne^ 
constniction  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  Maintenance  and  repair  only. 

Mr.  Anthony.  No  new  construction? 

Gen.  Carson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  It  is  a  necessary  expense  that  you  can  not  jjri 
away  from  ? 

(len.  Carson.  Yes. 

Quarters  for  fiospital  stewards. 

Item  No.  0r)0<).115.  ^^aintenance  and  repair  of  quarters  for  lionpital  8tew- 
ards  at  military'  posts,  already  establiFlied  and  occupied: 

Apportioned  fiscal  year  1921  for  175, (KX)  men — 

Amount * $2l>,ot)o  • 

Per  cai)ita .  • 

Estimated  liscal  year  1922  for  150,000  men— 

Amount ,* 2:1  in*'  • 

Per  capita 

Kfltimated  liscal  year  1922  for  ITo^OtX)  men — 

Amount .' 23,  !■!■  • 

Per  capita 

Estimated  iis<al  year  1922  for  2S0,(KK»  men-- 

Amount.....* 2:>,u»    ' 

Per  ('ai>ita 

Mr.  Anthony,  ^^^]at  itom  do  you  want  us  to  tako  up  no\t    *»• 
Lord  i 

Gon.   Lord.  Shootinjr  jraUorios  nnd  ranp^s,  on  pape  Tt>. 

MlOOTlNCi    GALLKRir.S    AND    RANCiKS. 

'    Mi\  Anthony.  For  sliootinii  irullorit's  and  ranges  you  arr  a>»:'.' 
for  S(>.").nu()  for  t^o  noxt  \^<*  x\\  voar,  l>asi»d  on  an  <*stimftto  of  17* 

% 

nu*n.     TluTc  wciv  r.]>)>n>]»riati*d  for  lli<»  « urrmt  yoar  .*.")0.tHH)       i' 
much  was  <»\))ondi*d  * 

Liout.  Ihin.i .  On  l)i»<rmhor  :U  thrro  had  boon  allottiKl  $2o.7t> 
for  inaintrnun«o  and  n»i>air.  and  a]>proximatoly  W,50(>  for  nnt. • 

(ton.  Carson.  Ilio  jrroat  domand  on  that  roally  oomtw  in  the  >Tr::: 
whon  tlu»v  ask  for  nic»noy  to  i>ut  thoir  ran*;o8  in  shape  for  thi»  $eik^  :  * 
work. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  So  you  will  use  the  entire  $50,000  ? 

Gen.  Cabson.  Undoubtedly.  We  ask  for  an  increase  of  $12,500 
in  the  maintenance  and  repair  item.  The  same  reasons  apply  to  that 
as  to  the  others,  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  labor.  That  is  labor 
principally.  Also  imder  this  item  we  will  take  up  the  repair  and 
maintenance  of  ranges  at  the  Air  Service  stations,  which  we  never 
had  before.  In  these  various  appropriations  there  are  increases, 
because  we  have  been  told  to  hereafter  carry  on 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  there  anything  in  this  paragraph  that  covers  the 
maintenance  of  ranges  at^  Camp  rerry,  Ohio,  where  your  nationiJ 
matches  are  held,  or  is  this  all  for  shooting  galleries  and  ranges  for 
the  r^ular  service  organization? 

Gen.  Cabson.  Only  for  the  regular  service. 

Lieut.  Bbill.  The  civilian  shooting  galleries  and  ranges,  I  think, 
is  a  separate  item. 

Mr.  Dent.  It  usually  is.     I  have  not  noticed  it  in  this  bill. 

Gen.  LoBD.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  line  with  your  question,  may  I  insert 
in  the  record  that  the  policy  of  the  War  Department  relative  to  these 
camps,  as  presented  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  will  be  f oimd  on  page 
910  of  the  hearings  on  the  sundry  civil  appropriation  bill  for  the  year 
1922. 

Shooting  galleries  and  ranges. 


It«n 
No. 

Name  of  item. 

Apportioned  fis- 
cal year  1921  for 
175,000  men. 

Estimated  fiscal 

year  1922  for 

150,000  men. 

Estimated  fiscal 

year  1922  for 

175,000  men. 

Estimated  fiscal 

year  1922  for 

280,000  men. 

Amount. 

Per 
capita. 

Amount. 

Per 
capita. 

Amount. 

Per 
capita. 

Amount. 

Per 
capita. 

0409.  ne 

Rentals  of  gronnd 
for  shooting  gal- 
lerles  and  ranges. . 

S2,500.00 
62,500.00 

laoio 

.416 

$2,500.00 

• 

62,500.00 

$0.0142 
.357 

$2,500.00 
62,500.00 

■ 

$0,009 

0509.  as 

Shooting    galleries 
and  grounds, 
ranges,  for  target 
practice,     operar 
tion  maintenance 
and  repair  of. 

Total 

• 

! 
I 

$50,000.00     90.285 

.223 

SO.OOaOO,         .2S.'ii  a5.0a0.00i         .43.? 

66,ooaoo 

.371    65.000.00 

.232 

1 

' 

RENT   OP   BUILDINGS,    QUARTERMASTER   CORPS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  rent  of  buildings  and  parts  of  buildings  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  military  purposes  during  the  fiscal  year 
1922,  you  are  asking  for  $202,000.  There  was  appropriated  $200,000 
for  the  current  year.  How  much  of  that  money  has  been  allotted, 
and  how  much  has  been  expended  ? 

Rent  of  buildings,  Quartermaster  Corps. 

Item  No.  410.118.  Rent  of  buildings  in  the  District  of  Columbia: 

Apportioned  fiscal  year  1921  for  175,000  men — 

Amount $200,000.00 

Per  capita 1.14 

Estimated  fiscal  year  1922  for  150,000  men— 

Amoimt 202, 000. 00 

Per  capita 1.346 

Estimated  fiscal  year  1922  for  175,000  men — 

Amount 202,000.00 

Per  capita 1. 154 

Estimated  fiscal  vear  1922  for  280,000  men- 
Amount 202,000.00 

Per  capita .76 

27478—21 50 
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Lieut.  Brill.  Up  to  December  31  there  had  been  $187,770.i'»'^ 
allotted,  covering  rentals  and  leases  for  buildings. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Will  that  carry  you  through  the  whole  of  tht» 
present  year  ? 

Lieut.  Brill.  No,  sir:  I  do  not  think  so,  at  least.  I  think  there 
are  two  cases  that  are  still  under  discussion.  In  one  the  owner  raised 
his  demands  so  greatly  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  reach  any  agree- 
ment with  him  as  to  how  much  we  are  going  to  pay  him. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  wish  you  would  insert  in  the  record,  General,  .« 
list  of  the  buildings  which  are  rented  for  military  purposes  in  tht* 
District  of  Columbia,  their  location,  and  the  amount  you  pay  for 
each. 

Have  you  carefully  gone  over  this  list  of  buildings  to  see  that  thev 
are  all  necessary  for  use  during  the  next  fiscal  year  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  They  are  all  necessary  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 
Some  of  them  have  been  eliminated  this  current  year;  quite  .t 
material  reduction  has  been  made. 

Mr.  Dent.  It  would  be  a  good  idea  to  put  in  the  record  the  number 
eliminated. 

The  following  buildings  rented  in  the  District  of  (''olumbia  have  been  or  will  U 
given  up  during  the  fiscal  year  1921 : 

No.  1702-1704  F  Street  NW.,  per  year •. $:{•►•• 

Warehouse,  Fourth  Street  and  South  Avenue  NE.,  per  year 24.  i'- 

Note. — This  warehouse  has  been  rented  only  for  the  fust  six  months  fiscal  year  1  "J  i 
and  therefore  the  saving  by  eliminating  it  for  fiscal  year  1922  is  only  $12,080  iri-t«  ^: 
of  the  entire  annual  rental. 

Rental  on  storehouse  No.  5,  No.  21  M  Street  NW.,  has  been  increased  by  the  "-.^  ••' 
to  17  cents  per  square  foot  for  the  current  year  and  for  fiscal  year  1922  Becau*  ■ : 
this  increase  the  estimate  under  this  appropriation, ^^pal  year  1922,  is  not  reduce*]  i  - 
the  total  rental  of  the  two  buildings  being  given  up!^ 

Rental  requirements,  fiscal  year  !9j:i, 
Purpow  for  which  required.  Address.  ^^* .. 


Coiml  for  quartormaster  staMcs JmIs  15  21.  iiidiLslvo,  raitaro  12fi P**    * 

Salwroom  i>nmch  and  ntorchoiuie  No.  12 First  aiid  Soitmd  and  B  StrwU  N  W Ti   •*    ' 

Storchou.**e  No.  10 Fir«t  andK  Sin'«»t«?  NK i^  ••    • 

8torphou5C  No.  11 Fifth  and  Sixth  floor,  M.3  (J  Street  NW !•    '•    ■ 

Army  Mod ical  School  and  Hospital 472  I-.ouhliijjft  Avi'inu*  NW ■    " 

Oflice  and  dwponsary,  Mtxlical  Corps , .    1 1(W»  Connw  t  icut  A  vimue  N W *  *"     ■ 

Oflk-e  dopot  auairtormastor  » 17(>2-1704  F  Stn>«t  NW a   •• 

8ip)al  Corpn  l^aboratory 1710  I'rnn^ylvania  A  vmuo  N  W 

Army  McaiuU School 4<»2  4*14  Ixnusiiuia  \\cnu<»  NW I*    "    • 

Do 4"  *<  Ix)iiLv:  nu  A  venue  N  W ;  • 

OaiU£e U«'two«n  I- intt  and  Seoond.  faelni;  Q  Street  .*  >    * 

NW. 

Medici  Corps  warchot»pH L«>t>  IK  ZJ.  inrUteive.  square  673 *•    •• 

StaMcs Uiur  1131  NineUrnth  Stre*l  NW *.  '^^ 

Garage  and  warehouse Kear  141,  2»r',  211  g  Mnx«i  NW ♦* 

8taMt«  No.  1 Niint«'<":th  Stn>et  und  Virgmu  V^rnueNW  4  s. 

Garage,  »taMe,  and  wnrehouae 23<i-2as  .Ninetwnih  Sinvt  NW -  ** 

Storehouiie  No.  2 1.".14  Kckmpton  TLmv  .\t •   •• 

Zwie  Finance  OlIkY> L«'mon  Huildtnf;»  17»  New  York  Awxtur  T  J» 

NW. 

Oflloe  depot  quartennaitter .'iS2Sevmieenlh  Street  NW 1  »•   * 

Storehoune  No.  5  < 21  M  Slnvt  NE I    .*  - 

ToUl !<:  •■    •• 

t  To  1«  evartiated  June  90, 1931.    Not  induded  In  iir^uid  total. 

•  Loaae  for  flacal  year  1921  has  not  l«en  executed.    K^tuoiite  l^aaed  on  ik.\V2  •qinre  Iwt,  at  17  i«« 
foot,  the  prif<e  demandeifl  )>y  owner  for  Ihctd  year  ltt21. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  Yes.  Why  are  you  asking  for  as  much  money, 
then? 

Gen.  Carson.  It  is  not  necessary.     I  can  cut  oif  $2,000  anyhow. 

Gen.  Rogers.  We  have  just  given  up  one  anyhow.  An  engineer 
depot  has  been  given  up  here  in  the  city  of  Wasliington. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Gen.  Rogers,  before  the  war  we  used  to  expend  for 
this  purpose  $45,000  a  year.  Are  these  buildings  that  are  rented  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  military  purposes  used  for  military 
activities,  or  mostly  for  storage  ? 

Gen.  Rogers.  For  both.  Gen.  Carson  can  give  you  a  better  idea 
of  that  than  I  can.  For  instance,  one  is  used  for  a  garage,  one  or  two 
may  be  used  as  stables,  and  the  depot  quartermaster  rents  an  office 
building  right  alongside  of  the  War  Department  there. 

Gen.  Carson.  I  can  briefly  go  over  the  list,  if  that  will  help  you. 

Mr.  Anthony.  No;  I  want  'to  get  the  general  nature  of  th^ 
buildings. 

Gen.  Rogers.  I  have  taken  up  the  question  of  trying  to  have  some 
place  in  Washington  where  we  could  have  all  of  our  Army  activities 
combined,  if  Congress  ever  has  money  enough  to  give  us  the  money 
to  concentrate  and  have  them  all  in  one  place.  At  the  present  time 
they  are  pretty  well  scattered  all  over  the  city.  We  have  a  store- 
house away  out  in  Eckington,  and  warehouses  in  different  parts  of 
the  city. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Take  the  buildings  that  you  are  renting  for  trans- 
portation purposes.  What  used  to  cost  the  most,  General,  the  rental 
of  buildings  when  we  used  to  use  horses  for  transportation  here  in 
Washington,  or  the  rental  of  buildings  now  that  you  are  asking  for 
automobiles  that  are  used  for  transportation  purposes  ? 

Gen.  Rogers.  I  do  not  think  I  can  answer  tnat  definitely.  We  are 
using  a  great  deal  more  transportation  at  the  present  time  than  we 
were  four  or  five  years  ago,  and  naturally  the  motor  transportation 
IS  costing  a  good  deal  more  now  than  the  animal  transportation 
facilities  cost  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Well,  you  are  maintaining  both  motor  and  animal 
transportation  for  official  use  in  Washington,  are  you  not  ? 

Gen.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Would  there  be  any  economy  in  providing  the  one 
or  the  other? 

Gen.  Rogers.  Pereonally,  I  would  be  in  favor  of  doing  away  with 
all  animal  transportation,  and  simply  have  accommodation  for  the 
officers'  saddle  horees.  We  are  now  renting  a  stable  for  that  purpose, 
but,  as  I  said  before,  I  think  the  Government  eventually  should  nave 
its  own  facilities  for  everything  practically  in  the  city  of  Washington. 
You  will  always  have  to  have  these  facilities  under  the  depot  (^uarter- 
master. 

Mr.  Anthony,  wSome  officials  at  the  War  Department  are  given  the 
use  of  a  carriage  and  horses,  and  other  officials  there  have  an  auto- 
mobile allotted  to  them.  Which  costs  the  most  to  the  Government 
to  maintain  for  a  year,  a  carriage,  team,  and  driver,  or  an  automobile  ? 

Gen.  Rogers.  1  would  have  to  have  that  investigated,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  could  not  tell  you,  but  I  think,  iis  a  whole,  it  would  be 
economy  for  the  Government  to  do  away  with  the  animal  transpor- 
tation except  to  provide  for  the  saddle  horses. 
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Mr.  Antiionv.  Well,  I  believ©  that  is  the  last  of  the  quartermaster 
items,  unless  you  have  something  special  you  want  to  offer  in  addition 
to  the  record  that  has  been  made. 

Gen.  Cabson.  That  appropriation  could  be  cut  down  to  $188,000. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Will  you  remember,  in  going  over  the  quarter- 
master items  to  give  the  figure  to  which  you  can  reduce  them  ?  There 
may  be  some  that  we  might  not  have  asked  you  about  specifically. 
If  we  have  not  asked  you  about  them,  do  that  anyhow. 

Col.  Hannay.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  insert  in  the  record 
not  only  what  I  said  yesterday  in  regard  to  the  increased  activitiw 
now  thrown  on  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  due  to  the  concentration  of 
procurement,  purchase,  and  storage,  but,  furthermore,  to  the  in- 
creased activities  thrown  upon  the  Quartermaster  Corps  on  account 
of  the  transfer  of  former  ordnance  activities  to  the  Quartermaster 
Corps.  So  in  comparing  our  activities  with  prewar  conditions  those 
things  should  be  considered. 

Mr.  Anthony.  T  wish  you  would  make  as  full  a  statement  on  that 
as  you  desire. 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

STATEMENT     .SHOWING      INCREAflED      ACTIVITIRS      OK     THE      QUARTRRMAflTBR      CORf* 

COMPARED  TO   1316. 

1.  Under  the  pro>'i8ions  of  Supply  Circular  No.  48,  Purchase,  Storai^  and  Traffic 
Division,  General  Staff,  September  2,  1919,  the  computation  of  requirements.  th« 
purchase,  production,  inspection,  the  storage,  and  issue  of  the  following  supplies  were 
transferrea  from  the  Ordnance  Department  to  the  Quartermaster  Corps:  Pack  equip- 
ment; artillery  and  machine-^n  namess;  personal,  horse,  and  mess  equipment  kt 
officers  and  enlisted  men;  intrenching  tools;  fencing  equipment;  marksmanr^hip 
insignia;  marking  outfits  and  stencils;  blacksmiths',  saddlers*,  and  carpenters*  v^y 
troop  panniers  with  contents;  bodies  of  equipment  repair  trucks  or  similar  trucV- 
cleaning  and  preserving  supplies,  including  all  oils  and  paints;  all  spare  parts  and 
material  necessary  for  Uie  maintenance  and  repair  of  the  above.  The  N'mlue  of  th^ 
supplies  transferred  was  approximately  $50,000,000. 

2.  Section  9,  act  of  June  4,  1920,  charges  the  Quartermaster  General,  under  tbf 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  with  the  purchase  and  procurement  for  the  Ami) 
of  all  supplies  of  standard  manufacture  and  of  all  supplies  common  to  two  or  mon 
branches;  with  the  direction  of  all  work  pertaining  to  the  construction,  maintenan-^ 
and  repair  of  buildinjp.  stnicturea.  and  utilities,  other  than  fortifications,  connectio 
with  the  Army:  with  the  storage  and  issue  of  supplies;  with  the  operation  of  utiliti** 
with  the  acquisition  of  all  real  estate  and  the  issue  of  licenses  in  connection  with  <  f  » 
emment  re-ervationa:  with  the  transportation  of  the  Army  by  land  and  water.  in*-l'^-: 
ing  the  transportation  of  tr(X)p8  and  supplies  bv  mechanical  or  animal  mean*    «itt 
the  furnishing  of  mcan*<  ni  transportation  of  all  classes  and  kinds  required  b>  :r» 
Army;  and  with  su<h  other  dutie;'  not  otherwise  assigned  by  law  as  the  Serretan  • : 
War  may  prescribe. 

3.  The  coHt  of  pnwuriug   HU»ring   and  issuing  supplies  for  other  bureau^  i«  N  --• 
by  the  Quartt»nna.<ter  <'orps.     ^^'hile  in  many  cases  other  bureaus  furnish  fu:>l*  ' 
pav  for  supplies  pn)rured.  they  do  not  bear  the  overhead  cost  of  pmcuren»rnt 

i.  Tntil  the  latter  part  of  tho  fiscal  year  19H)  there  was  no  organised  mot«*  irtat 
])ort  in  the  Ann  v.  At  the*  beirinning  of  the  fis<al  year  191(i  then*  were  .'^5  uioti  r  *> 
of  some  2<»  maki'S.  IK)  motor  tnu-ks,  of  some  2o  niak<*s,  and  Vy  motor<^>  rU*,  «■•  is  . 
IRO  motor  v»*hi<U's.  in  us<'  throughout  th<»  Army  in  th**  rnit«»d  Statrw  and  V*  i»*  -" 
posBi»ssions.  PracticalK  no  motor  vehicU»j*  won*  purchased  until  Man*h  11  .  • 
when  the  punitive  fxiw»dition  into  Mexico  was  orcanized,  Hetwe<»n  Manh  1 1  »=  " 
June  30,  19HJ,  tlu»r»»  wcr»»  pur<has»Ml  75  motor  ran*.  *ii>l  motor  trucks.  •»!  mot«.r»  \  -• 
and  H  tnw'tors.  with  inrid^-ntal  parts  and  e<iuipm«»nt,  at  a  cost  of  $2.l7r>.«.70  .-^  '  - 
at  tho  otu\  of  !h«»  fiscal  >  far  ^^\C^  th»»n»  witc  so  uw  iS  orcanixod  motor  trutk  titu}*^*  • 
empl'»\ine  si>m<«  7i¥)  in«  ii,  alfjui:  tho  Iwrdor  and  in  Mexico. 
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The  total  motor  vehicle  equipment  ordered  or  operated  by  the  Quartermaster  Corps, 
on  dates  specified  below,  was  as  follows: 

TtimiQ  ^^^^  30,     Jan.  10, 


Passeniier  cars 110  4, 489 

Motoi  trucks 751  33,922 

Motorcycles 96  10,506 

lliscellaaeoiis 8  19,146 

Total 965  68,062 


There  was  one  small  motor  transport  repair  shop  at  Columbus,  N.  Mex.,  ecjuipped 
with  a  small  amount  of  machinery.  This  was  practically  the  only  establishment 
operated  by  the  Quartermaster  Corps  for  the  repair  of  motor  vehicles. 

In  order  to  operate  and  maintain  the  above  vehicles,  the  Motor  Transport  Division, 
Transportation  Service  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  has  motor  transport  establishments 
as  follows: 

Camp  Ilolabird,  Baltimore,  Md.:  Repair  shops,  spare  parts  depot,  training  school. 

Camp  Jesup,  Atlanta,  Ga.:  Repair  shops,  spare  parts  depot,  training  school. 

Camp  Normoyle,  San  Antonio,  Tex.:  Repair  shop,  spare  parts  depot,  training  school . 

Camp  Boyd,  El  Paso,  Tex.:  Repair  shops,  spare  parts  depot,  training  school. 

Jerfer8on\ille,  Ind.:  Repair  shops,  spare  parts  oepot. 

San  Francisco,  Calif.:  Repair  shops,  spare  parts  depot,  training  school. 

5.  The  total  number  of  boats  of  all  classes  operated  in  191 G  \^a8  304.  The  total 
estimated  number  that  will  be  in  operation  in  1922  is  517,  an  inc  rease  of  213. 

The  increases  noted  above  are  of  small  craft,  and  are  due  to  the  necessity  of  providing 
transportation  for  many  new  posts  established  on  both  coasts  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
as  a  result  of  the  increased  garrisons,  as  well  as  to  provide  for  the  acditional  require- 
ments of  the  Coast  A  rtillery  Corps  for  target  to\^  ing,  \  essels  tracking,  and  other  acti\  ities 
at  the  ^  arious  coast-defense  ports. 

6.  'llie  Quartermaster  Corps  is  called  on  to  furnish  transportation  for  personnel  and 
supplies  pertaining  to  the  Tank  Service,  Chemical  Warfare  Ser\ice,  and  the  Air 
Ser.ice  vvhich  were  not  in  existence  in  1916.  Also  to  furnish  transportation  for 
^ives  and  dependent  children  of  officers  and  certain  enlisted  men  <:hangin^  station. 

7.  The  salvage  operations  are  one  of  the  very  pronounced  increased  activities  of 
the  Quartermaster  Corps  since  1916,  especially  the  operation  of  laundries  and  repair 
shops.  While  the  sal\age  service  is  an  asset  of  the  Government,  all  funds  received 
from  its  operations  being  deposited  in  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  miscellaneous 
receipts,  tne  cost  of  operations,  which  is  paid  from  fimds  appropriated,  is  shown  as 
a  liability. 

8.  Another  increased  activity  over  1916  is  the  procurement,  storage,  and  issue  of 
recreational  supplies,  including  athletic  supplies,  library  supplies,  cafeteria  supplies, 
and  theatrical  supplies,  and  the  procurement,  storage,  and  issue  of  supplies  for  voca- 
tional training.  Supplies  and  equipment  for  vocational-training  pur]X)ses  to  the 
value  of  approximately  $45,000,000  have  been  transferred  from  other  bureaus  to  the 
Quartermaster  Corps  for  storage,  care,  and  issue. 

9.  ITie  value  of  the  supplies  stored  and  cared  for  by  the  Quartermaster  Corps  is 
approximately  $1,181,000,000.  The  storage,  care,  and  disposition  of  surplus  prop- 
ertv  is  a  very  large  increased  activity  whicn  did  not  exist  in  1916.  Up  to  January  7, 
19L'l,  sales  \\ere  made  to  the  value  of  $887,432,685. 

10.  Another  increased  activity  is  the  supply  of  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps 
units  and  the  operation  of  Reserve  OfKcers'  1  raining  Corps  camps. 

11.  'llie  Office  of  the  Quartermaster  General  is  charged  vith  tlie  construction  for 
the  entire  Army,  whereas  prior  to  the  war  it  handled  construction  for  the  Quarter- 
master Corps,  including  housing  of  troops,  all  other  Staff  Corps,  and  departments  hav- 
ing had  charge  of  their  own  construction.  The  principal  increase  in  tlie  amount  of 
work  of  the  construction  service  of  the  Quartermaster  General's  Office  is  due  to  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  military  posts  and  stations.  The  construction  serv  ice  now 
Las  charge  of  the  maintenance  and  repair  of  buildings,  structures,  and  s^'stems  and 
of  the  operation  of  all  utilities  at  ail  the  old  Regular  Army  posts  and  stations  which 
''>ere  in  existence  before  the  war  and,  in  addition,  the  follo^\in^:  Nine  divisional 
campe  (National  Army  camps),  9  special  camps,  9  Army  supply  oases  and  general 
supply  depots,  50  miscellaneous  stations  on  the  Mexican  border,  1  general  hospital, 
'H  Air  Service  stations,  7  depots  and  terminals. 

12.  There  has  been  a  very  large  increase  in  the  volume  of  work  of  the  real  estate 
•li  .i^ion,  uue  to  the  large  number  of  properties  now  leased,  as  compared  with  the  few 
before  the  war,  the  sale  of  surplus  buildings  and  realty  holdings,  and  the  acquisition 
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of  certain  other  properties,  inchuUng  a  very  large  number  of  condemnation  proceed- 
IngB.  In  general,  the  volume  of  work  now  handled  by  the  construction  service  of 
the  Quartermaster  Corps  is  approximately  double  the  amount  handled  before  the  war. 


OFFICE   OF  CHIBF  OF  FINANCE. 


Allocation  to  the  Qnartennaster  General  of  money  avpropriated  for  the  sttpport  oj  r. 
Army,  for  the  fiscal  year  1921  y  ana  balance  itill  in  reserve. 


A|»proprintU)ii  \\\\v 


(leiif ral  appronriat joiis.  Qi'Rrtfrmft*«lt'r  Corps. . 
Ilorst's  for  Cftvulry,  Ariillcry,  EiiKUiwrs,  ute — 
Barrack V  and  quarters 


Buildings,  Infantry  school.  Camp  Benning,  CJa. 
Barracks  and  (^'arlprs^,  Philippine  Islands 


Roads,  walks,  Mharvps,  and  droinaKe 

Construction  and  rcfair  of  hospitals 

lii'ttcrroan  Cicnrral  Hospital 

Walter  Rocd  ( Icnoral  Hospital 

Quarters  for  hos fital  stewards 

ShootinR  pallrri(  'J  and  mnpcs 

Land,  Ix'on  8pring"><  Military  Reservation 

licnt  of  buildings,  liuartennaster  Corps 

Inlaind  and  port  storage  and  shipping  facilities 

Qnartemiu«?ter  supplies,  equipment,  etc.,  Reserve 

( ^fli•v^^'  Training  Corps 

guartcrmaster  su'pplifs  for  military  equipment  of 

•.I'hools  luid  colleges 

Kep;uring  damaged  road,  Tenafly,  N.J 

Total 


Amount  an- 
propriatea. 


1133,000,000 

1,000,000 

K,  500,000 

1,000,000 

300,000 

3,000,000 

1,000,000 

94,900 

.">00,000 

20,000 

.'W),000 

88,880 

200,000 

100 

3.000,000 

100 
.'1,200 


How  aiiportioned. 


lo2,259,lH0 


To  Quarter- 
master 
(Jcneral. 


$123,10ii,(i00 

1,440,000 

8,000,000 

1,000,000 

275,000 

2,925,000 

9ti»),000 

94,900 

500,000 

20,000 

40,000 

88,880 

200,000 


2.850,000 

100 
5,300 


141,505,n80 


To  other 
servipps. 


'     Still  11. 
ri'MT'  • 


» $2, 100, 000'  r,?**?.!* 

*it.  ii 

w\  III. 


I 


2r^  •!■ 

7r»,  ii' 


lO.'if 


!'-.»• 


2.100.000;      H.t.Vi.M- 


»  This  amount,  $2,  U)0,01M),  was  apjwrtionod  a-^  foUowv:  Chief  of  Finance,  92,042.000:  MUftary  lntcl!w  •  ' 
1>1  vision,  ?,Vi,(XM). 

Note. — A  eeneral  reserve  ifl  made  by  the  Secretary  of  War  from  the  maior  »ppn»- 
priations  of  the  Army  act  for  the  purpoee  of  covering  unforsBeen  rontingencieB  undft 
the  appropriations  from  which  the  reserve  is  maintained. 


Monday,  January  10.  11^21 

military  post  exchanges. 

STATEMENT  OF  MAJ.  JOHN  N.  OBEELT,  MAJOB,  GBNBKAI 
STAFF,  CHAIBHAN  BECBEATION  COMMITTEE,  EDUCA- 
TIONAL AND  BECBEATIONAI  BBANCH,  WAB  PLANS  DIVI- 
SION. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  you  connei'ted  with  the  educational  «•  -^ 
vocational  and  recreational  work  primarily? 

Maj.  Greely.  I  am  connected  with  the  recreational  work. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Recreational  work  alone? 

Maj.  Greely,  Yc«,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  see  you  are  a.*^king  for  $S33.(KM). 

Maj.  Greely.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony,  The  bill  for  the  current  fiscal  year  containnl   % 
appropriation  for  $r)()().()00  for  military  post  exchanges,    (^an   \.i. 
tell  \is  how  much  money  was  allotted  to  you  during  the  current  v^a- 
for  this  purpose:  and  how  much  has  actually  been  expended  up  • 
date? 

Maj.  (iREELY.  Yes,  sir;  $500,000  was  allotted  for  military  p*.i-: 
exchangee:  $450,000  was  turned  over  to  my  branch  to  spenil;  a  • 
an  item  of  $r)0,(M)0  was  held  out  until  the  final  quarter  aa  part  of  :^.' 
general  reserve. 
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RECEIPTS  FROM  MOTION  PICTURES,   SHOWS,  AND  OTHER  SOURCES. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  going  to  be  able  to  go  through  the  year, 
then,  on  that  appropriation  ? 

Maj.  Greely.  In  addition  to  that,  sir,  we  have  spent  nonappro- 
priated money  which  was  made  available 

Mr.  Anthony  (interposing).  From  what  source? 

Maj.  Greely.  It  was  made  available 

Mr.  Anthony.  From  what  source  and  how  much  ? 

Maj.  Greely.  There  was  made  available  from  other  fimds:  From 
disbanded  organizations,  $1,083,845.73;  *'smileage"  fund,  proceeds 
from  the  operation  of  the  '^smileage,''  campaign  authorizea  by  the 
Secretary  of  War,  $294,935.06;  motion-picture  fimd,  box-office 
receipts  for  motion-picture  performances,  $31,395.84. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  cnai^e  admission  to  motion-picture  shows 
in  the  Army  ? 

Maj.  Greely.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  At  aU  of  the  nine  posts  ? 

Maj.  Greely.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  do  not  furnish  motion  pictures  free  to  the  men, 
then. 

Maj.  Greely.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  admission  do  you  charge  ? 

Maj.  Greely.  The  admission  has  been  10  cents,  but  is  in  process 
of  being  raised  to  15  cents. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  $30,000  was  all  that  you  realized  during  the 
past  year  from  that  source  ? 

Maj.  Greely.  No,  sir;  these  were  funds  which  were  turned  over 
to  the  recreation  department. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  becomes  of  the  money  that  you  receive  for 
admission  to  motion-picture  shows  ? 

Maj.  Greely.  It  goes  back  into  the  motion-picture  bureau,  which 
is  not  yet  self-supporting. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  motion-picture  bureau  is  a  part  of  your  activity  ? 

Maj.  Greely.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Could  you  give  us  an  idea  of  what  the  extent  of 
these  operations  are — how  much  you  expended  for  moving  pictures, 
and  how  much  you  took  in? 

Maj.  Greely.  No,  sir;  I  can  get  that,  but  I  have  not  got  it  at 
present.  That  is  a  part  of  the  operations  of  this  great  recreational 
activity. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  pictures  are  provided  for  out  of  this  appro- 
T^riation  ? 

Maj.  Greely.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  can  use  it  for  that  purpose? 

Maj.  Greely.  Yes,  sir;  we  can  use  it  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Well,  now,  did  you  spend  all  the  money  you  say 
vou  received  from  these  other  sources? 

Maj.  Greely.  No,  sir;  not  all  of  it  has  been  spent  as  yet. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  much  of  it  is  still  unspent? 

Maj.  Greely.  All  of  it  has  been  expended  or  obligated  with  the 
exception  of  $189,265. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  what  piu7>oses  did  you  expend  it? 

Maj.  Greely.  Replacement  of  unit  athletic  boxes — athletic  ma- 
terial— $105,000.     Purchase  of  motion-picture  projectors,  lamps,  etc. 
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all  moving-picture  material,  $10,000.  Pm*chase  of  dramatic 
supplies,  $2,000.  Purchase  of  books  for  libraries  other  than  text- 
books, $50,000.  Purchase  of  stationery  for  service  clubs,  $5,000. 
Construction  purposes — it  was  made  available  to  the  Quartermaster 
General,  who  allotted  it  to  various  posts — $50,000.  And  then  there 
was  allotted  for  general  purposes  to  the  various  departments  which 
were  then  in  existence:  Northeastern  Department,  $25,000;  Eastern 
Department,  $42,000;  Southeastern  Department,  $31,000;  Central 
Department,  $35,000;  Southern  Department,  $39,000;  Western  De- 
partment, $31,000;  Headquarters  Department,  $25,000. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  contemplate  the  receipt  of  any  funds  durine 
the  next  fiscal  year  from  outside  sources? 

Maj.  Greely.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Therefore,  you  will  be  dependent  entirely  upon  thw 
appropriation  for  these  recreational  activities? 

Maj.  Greely.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  say  you  received  over  a  million  dollars  from 
the  funds  of  disbanded  organizations? 

Maj.  Greely.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr*  Anthony.  Those  were  funds  that  were  received  at  different 
camps  during  the  war  for  recreational  purposes? 

Maj.  Greely.  I  can  not  trace  the  funds  entirely. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Yes. 

Maj.  Greely.  They  undoubtedly  are  part  of  them. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  instance,  at  some  of  the  large  camps  there 
were  commercial  activities  carried  on. 

Maj.  Greely.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Stores  and  so  forth. 

Maj.  Greely.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Permits  were  given  to  civilians  to  conducts  stori*^ 
and  amusement  enterprises;  and  in  those  contracts  there  is  a  provi- 
sion that  a  certain  percentage  of  their  receipts  should  go  into  a  funti 
for  recreational  activities. 

Maj.  Greely.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Or  something  of  that  kiml  i 

Maj.  Greely.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  the  money  of  which  you  speak  I 

Maj.  Greely.  ITiat  is  the  money;  at  least  that  is  part  of  the 
money.  There  was  more  of  this  money.  Much  of  it  was  heht.  I 
believe,  to  meet  the  debts  of  these  disbanded  organizations.  Tlji^ 
amount  of  what  was  left  was  turned  in  for  recreational  pun>osos  t*^ 
continue  the  work  that  the  welfare  organizations  had  been  doinir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Was  all  that  money  tiu^Jied  over  to  this  i>ennaiie:- 
fund,  or  did  some  of  the  organizations  take  it  with  them  when  llu'.» 
disbanded  ? 

Maj.  Greely,  I  believe — 1  can  not  speak  with  authority  on  that  - 
I  believe  that  none  of  the  organizations  took  any  funds  i*ilh  then- 
when  they  dlsbandeil. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Left  it  for  the  use  of  the  regular  establishment  * 

Maj.  Greely.  Yes,  sir. 

Gen.  Ijord.  Included  in  that  is  what  was  left  of  the  post  exchani; 
fund  of  the  disbanded  organizations. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Why  do  you  ask  for  more  money,  S333.00(>  moiv 
money  for  the  next  fiscal  year  than  you  had  for  the  present  year  ^ 
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Maj.  Greely.  To  enable  the  carrying  out  in  some  degree  of  the 
recreational  activities  to  which  we  are  now  committed  and  which  we 
believe  are  certainly  desirable  things  to  have. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Vou  based  your  estimate  on  an  Army  of  280,000 
men  the  same  as  the  other  estimates  have  been  based  upon  ? 

Maj.  Greely.  Actually,  the  figures  we  arrived  at — in  our  original 
estimate  we  asked  for  more  than  $833,000. 

Gen.  Lord.  The  original  estimate,  Mr.  Chairman,  was  $3,863,063. 

Maj.  Greely.  This  was  cut  by  thje  War  Department  to  $833,000; 
that  was  the  amount  that  was  asked  for  the  preceding  years.  We 
made  what  readjustment  we  could,  cutting  down  personnel,  construc- 
tion, and  making  all  the  cuts  that  we  could  to  get  it  down  to  this 
figure  of  $833,000. 

CIVILIAN  personnel. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  much  civilian  personnel  do  you  contemplate 
employing  under  your  program  for  tne  next  year;  and  how  much 
money  are  you  gomg  to  use  for  that  purpose  ? 

Maj.  Greely.  Corps  area  and  department  librarians  at  the  rate 
of  $3,000,  12.  Camp  and  hospital  librarians  at  the  rate  of  $1,800^ 
26;  at  the  rate  of  $1,500,  6.  Corps  area  and  department  super- 
visors of  women's  relations,  at  the  rate  of  $2,400,  12. 

Mr.  Anthoni^.  What  kind  of  work  is  that  ? 

Maj.  Greely.  These  are  women  who  are  charged  with  the  super- 
vision of  the  work  of  hostesses  throughout  the  Army;  and  in  addi- 
tion, being  stationed  at  Corps  headquarters,  they  have  to  do 

Mr.  Anthony  (interposing).  That  is  a  continuation  of  the  hostess 
system  which  was  inaugurated  during  the  war  ? 

Maj.  Greely.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  At  your  principle  centers  ? 

Maj.  Greely.  Yes,  sir.  Hostesses,  at  $1,800,  38.  Hostesses,  at 
$1,500,  76.  Probationary  hostesses,  at  $1,200,  20.  That  is  all 
the  salaries  for  civilian  personnel. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Now,  if  the  regular  army  got  along  without  host- 
esses before  the  war,  why  could  not  you  get  along  without  them  now 
that  we  are  on  a  peace  basis. 

Maj.  Greely.  We  could,  but  the  Army  has  changed  in  character 
somewhat.  The  personnel,  the  enlisted  personnel,  is,  I  believe, 
rather  younger  and  it  is — well,  the  whole  cnaracter  of  the  service  is 
changed  somewhat,  so  that  the  enlisted  personnel  of  the  Army  has 
more  relations  with  the  women  of  the  country  than  it  used  to  have. 

Mr.  Slemp.  What  does  that  total  of  salaries  amount  to  ? 

Maj.  Greely.  I  will  just  have  a  total  it  up  for  you,  sir;  it  will  take 
me  but  a  moment.     [iVf ter  figuring.]    It  is  $327,000. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Leaving  about  $500,000  to  be  expended  otherwise  ? 

Maj.  Greely.  Yes,  sh\ 

Mr.  Slemp.  Now,  what  is  your  explanation  of  that  $500,000  item  ? 

Maj.  Greely.  Construction  and  repair,  $100,000. 

We  had  projects  which  we  had  hoped  to  construct,  such  as  a 
Liberty  Theater  at  Camp  lOiox,  a  i^creation  building  at  Letterman 
General  Hospital,  each  of  which  was  about  $100,000.  We  had  very 
large  estimates  for  construction ;  but  due  to  this  cut  withm  the  War 
Department,  we  felt  that  we  could  not  do  any  new  construction  at  all. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  The  comj)letioii  of  these  projects  is  embraced  iii 
your  program;  is  it? 

Ma].  Greely.  No,  sir;  it  is  not.  We  caii  not  build  them  with  the 
fmids  for  which  we  are  askuig. 

NEW    CONSTRUCTION. 

Mr.  Anthony.  There  is  no  authority  in  hei'e  for  new  construction, 
is  there  ? 

Maj.  Greely.  Now,  let  me  see 

Mr.  Anthony  (interposing").  Yes;  for '^Contijming  the  construction 
of  suitable  buildmgs" 

Maj.  Greely.  Yes,  su*. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Now,  do  you  j)lan  to  use  any  of  these  funds  for  tho 
completion  of  the  theater  at  Camp  Knox  'i 

Maj.  Greely.  Probably  not;  that  is  too  large  an  item.  I  mean 
that  one  thhig  would  take  up  all  that  we  are  askbig  for  for  the  entire 
Army,  so  that  all  we  can  possibly  do  with  that  $100,000  is  merely  t4) 
make  small  repairs  and  construction  to  keej)  existing  facilities  aiive. 

Mr.  Slemp.  That  gets  you  to  something  over  $400,000,  but  vou 
still  have  $400,000. 

Maj.  Greely.  Equipment  and  supplies  for  service  clubs,  $40,(MM>. 

For  motion-picture  service,  for  purchase  of  machines,  $35,000. 

For  libraries,  books  and  magazhies,  $140,000. 

For  athletics,  $100,000. 

For  the  rental  of  films  and  repairs  to  motion-j>icture  outfits,  $7r).(MMi 

athletic  equipment. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Does  your  $100,000  for  athletics  contemplate  ilif 
liire  of  any  athletic  mstructors  ? 

Maj.  Greely.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Slemp.  IIow  do  you  spend  that  money  ( 

Maj.  Greely.  That  will  be  expended  hi  keepuig  uj)  ilivm*  uiin 
efjuinment  boxes  which  have  already  been  purchased  and  distril>ut«'«i 
to  th<»  serN'ice.  They  consist  of  such  equipment  as  boxing  glovf^ 
and  footl)alls,  and  we  want  to  keep  those  uj)  as  much  as  poeisi^»lr 
We  can  not  do  much,  naturally,  with  this  $100,000,  towar<l  ke*M>i:u: 
them  UJ).  Also  we  would  like  to  hav<»  construction  of  fields  atliutK 
fields.  We  had  a  great  deal  of  difliculty  ui  making  this  detail*^*' 
statement  u]>  to  find  any  money  for  athletics  at  all:  but  we  felt  t..»s 
athletics  \\as  the  most  po]>ular  recreation  in  the  Army,  and  that  * 
should  be  given  some  i'n<*(niragement  from  the  War  Denartr  •■*  ♦ 
since  it  had  been  given  so  mucli  during  tiie  war  by  the  welfare  ^*' 
cieties.  Consequf-ntly.  wc  just  set  a^ide  $100,000  for  that  ami  Jmv1». 
took  it  awav  fr4)rn  othiT  a«'tivitics. 

CiVH.IAN     KKCHKATIOXAL     MTIVITIKS. 

Mr.  .Vnthonv.  Major,  during  the  war  a  greater  port  of  the  n^r-- 
alional  a<'tivities  were  carried  on  by  other  organisations,  were  tl'**' 
not  ' 

Maj.  (iiUKLY.  Y<»s.  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony,  You  say  they  were? 

Maj.  Ghkely.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  AxTnoxY.  Is  any  of  that  work  l>eiiig  continued  by  these  or- 
ganizations ? 

Maj.  Greely.  Only  in  Germany;  the  American  forces  in  Germany 
still  have  their  welfare  activities  looked  after  by  the  civilian  societies. 

Mr.  Anthoxy.  What  ones  are  operating  there  ? 

Maj.  Greely.  Well,  all  of  them,  I  think,  with  the  exception  of  the 
American  Library  Association,  which  told  us  that  due  to  tne  fact  that 
their  funds  were  very  low,  they  would  have  to  stop  operations  the 
first  of  the  year.  Consequently,  they  turned  over  their  plant  with  all 
the  books  and  magazines  that  they  had  to  the  Commanding  General 
in  Germany,  who  utilized  the  other  welfare  societies  to  carry  on  their 
work.  But  everywhere  else  in  the  United  States,  and  subsequent ly 
in  the  foreign  departments — that  is,  Hawaii  and  the  Philippines 
and  Panama  Canal  Zone — we  have  taken  over  in  some  measure  the 
work  of  these  welfare  societies. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Knights  of  Colmiibus 
doing  anv  work  on  militarv  reservations  in  this  countrv  at  the  present 
time^ 

Maj.  Greely.  They  are,  to  a  certain  extent. 

Mr.  Anthony.  WTiat  are  they  doing  ? 

Maj.  Greely.  There  are  10  posts  at  which  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  was 
authorized  to  maintain  a  motion-picture  service  and  various  **Y" 
activities  before  the  war;  the}^  are  still  maintained  at  these  10  posts, 
most  of  which  are  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  although  one  of  these 
posts  is  in  San  Francisco. 

PURCHASE    OF    BOOKS   AND   MAGAZINES. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Do  jou  not  think  you  have  a  rather  large  proportion  of 
this  money  to  be  given  to  books  and  magazines  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
you  ought  to  have  a  tremendous  amount  of  books  now  ? 

Maj.  Greely.  I  thought  so  myself,  sir;  and  in  making  up  that 
estimate  I  would  have  made  it  considerably  smaller  and  put  it  into 
other  work,  but  men  who  have  been  working  on  it  longer  tnan  I  have 
felt  that  the  books  were  something  that  had  to  be  encouraged.  The 
libraries  have  a  present  stock  of  books,  but  they  say,  and  I  believe, 
that  a  library,  to  be  a  living  thing,  has  to  have  a  certain  amount  of 
renewal,  and  that  if  a  library  does  not  get  in  a  certain  proportion  of 
new  books,  it  falls  into  disrepair.  This  is  a  rather  small  item :  $40,000, 
for  instance,  out  of  $146,000,  is  going  for  magazines  which  we  are  sub- 
scribing to  at  the  present  time. 

MOTION-PKTrRK    SHOWS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Major,  you  state  you  are  charging  an  admission  to 
the  enlisted  men  at  moving-picture  shows  at  the  different  posts  ? 

Maj.  Greely.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  During  the  war  those  entertainments  were  free, 
were  thev  not  % 

Maj.  Greely.  I  believe  they  were,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Why  would  it  not  be  a  good  plan  to  continue  hav- 
ing them  free  X 

Maj.  Greely.  They  come  into  a  certain  amomit  of  competition, 
I  suppose,  with  civilian  agencies  which  would  object  to  this,  and  I 
thint  that  everybody  in  the  service  feels  that  they  would  rather 
pay  in  part  for  their  amusements,  especially  when  they  can  get  a 
better  class  of  amusements. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  Well,  now  then,   in  militarjr  post  exchanges  are 
you  as  solicitous  about  coming  into  conflict  with  civilian  activities* 
Maj.  Greely.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  As  you  are  in  the  moving-picture  business  * 
Maj.  Greely.  Yes,  sir;  we  try  to  be. 

POST-EXCHANGE   STORES. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  iiLstance,  all  these  military  post  exchanges  at 
the  different  posts  are  really  small  department  stores,  are  they  not  < 

Maj.  Greely.  Yes,  sir 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  are  conducted  by  the  Army  i 

Maj.  Greely.  Yes,  sir 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  which  may  be  bought  almost  anything  that  an 
officer  or  soldier  might  want  to  have  ? 

Maj.  Grebly.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  is  there  any  consideration  in  there  whatever 
for  competition  with  civilian  activities  ? 

Maj.  Greely.  There  is  some.  I  know,  for  instance,  that  they 
discourage  civilians  bujnng  at  post  exchanges.  I  remember  thai 
that  has  come  up  at  various  times,  civilians  wanting  to  buy  at  Army 
post  exchanges. 

Mr.  Anthony.  As  I  understand  it,  the  establishment  of  a  p<»t 
exchange  grew  out  of  the  fact  that  some  of  the  frontier  posts  were 
located  so  far  from  any  commercial  center  that  it  was  practically 
impossible  for  an  ofTuer  or  soldier  to  buy  the  necessities  tliey  might 
desire,  and  the  post  exchange  was  established  to  afford  them  that 
convenience. 

Maj.  Greely.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Hut  we  have  grown  out  of  that  situation  and  our 
posts  are  all  located — most  of  Uiem  at  any  rate  -near  cities  when- 
every  opportunity  to  purchase  merchandise  is  offered.  The  (rc>v- 
ernment's  activity  in  tliis  regard  is  attacked  by  civilians,  who  arv 
engaged  in  commercial  enterprises  near  these  places,  with  the  state- 
ments that  the  Governnu»nt  has  no  expense  lor  rent,  pa\-s  nothins: 
for  light,  gets  most  of  the  labor  for  nothing  and  sells  in  com|K'ii- 
tion  with  them.     Do  you  think  it  is  a  fair  proposition  ? 

Mtij.  (treei.y.  I  suppose  there  is  boimd  to  be  a  certain  element  »»f 
competition  enter  into  it.  If  a  man  at  Camp  Lewis.  Wash.,  had  m* 
ex('luin<rc  to  Imy  from,  ho,  naturally,  would  l)e  forced  to  go  to  Tan»- 
ma.  which  is  sonu*  20  miles  away,  and  buy.  But  it  does  not  enl**' 
into  direct  competition  there,  because  he  would  have  to  go  i\\i\{e  « 
long  ways  to  make  his  purchase.  It  would  seem  as  though  he  ou^l.i 
to  iiave  a  store  conducted  by  himself  in  a  way. 

Mr.  Antmonv.  Wiiere.   and   liow,   do  you   purchase   nierchandi-' 
that  is  sold  in  tlie^e  stores  i 

Maj.  (iiiKELV.  That  i^  purchiuscd  h)cally. 

Mr.  AMii(>N"i.  Wherever  possible  you  purcha.**e  it  locally  f 

Maj.  (rUKKiY.   Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Axthonv.   Do  y<»u  also  have  a    mail-order  blLsiues^  in  ohi 
nection  with  these  post  exchanges  i 
Maj.  (trkki.y.  Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Suv  »  ulien  }ou  get  an  order  for  scmiothing  juni  d^* 
pot  cfirr '  in  *<tock  (\o  >  o^»  ««»nH  awa"*    <»nd  z^i  it  for  the  mrn  v! 
waiil*-  l«»  pTirc|n;vi»  it  t 
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Maj.  Greely.  a  local  post  exchange  may  do  that;  I  do  not  know; 
I  know  nothing  that  would  restrict  them  from  domg  it.  There  was 
recently  made  a  proposition  to  make  a  sort  of  chain  of  stores  out  of 
the  post  exchanges:  however,  that  was  disapproved. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  was  that  proposition;  to  turn  them  over  to 
some  company  to  operate  ? 

Maj..  Greely.  No,  sir;  but  to  have  them  operated  from  the  War 
Department  with  a  central  administration,  turning  their  proceeds 
into  the  War  Department  and  having  all  purchases  made  centrally. 
That  was  disapproved  as  taking  away  the  elasticity  which  was  re- 
quired for  the  post  exchange. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Now,  do  the  profits  from  the  operation  of  the 
stores  at  these  post  exchanges  go  ihto  the  various  company  organi- 
zations in  the  posts,  or  do  they  go  directl  v^  into  }  our  fund  ? 

Maj.  Greely.  No,  sir;  they  do  not  go  into  our  fund  at  all.  They 
are  post  affairs,  and  a  certain  proportion  of  the  profits  is  devoted 
first  to  the  bands ;  what  remains  is  devoted  to  various  athletic  activi- 
ties that  can  not  be  handled  from  appropriated  funds,  such  as  bu >  ing 
prizes,  or  something  of  that  sort  for  athletic  meets :  and  the  rest  of  it 
IS  turned  over  to  various  organizations  which  nin  those  exchanges — 
generally  to  improve  their  messes. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Have  you  any  statement  that  will  show  the  amount 
of  money  that  accrues  as  profits  from  the  operation  of  the  post 
exchanges  ? 

Maj.  Greely.  No,  sir.  During  the  past  year  a  careful  study  of 
the  whole  post  exchange  situation  was  made  with  a  view  to  putting 
into  operation  this  chain  store  proposition,  but  even  this  board, 
which  has  been  working  over  a  period  of  a  year,  has  not  complete 
data,  I  believe,  as  to  the  profits  of  all  post  exchanges — they  are  local 
affairs. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  wonder  if  you  could  take  a  representative  post 
exchange,  a  typical  one,  and  make  a  statement  of  its  operations  for 
the  record,  showing  the  amount  of  goods  handled,  and  the  profits,  if 
any,  and  then  aslo  give  the  figures  as  to  what  should  be  charged 
against  that  institution  as  costs,  figuring  not  only  the  actual  money 
paid  out  for  costs,  but  the  estimated  amounts  proper  for  light,  labor, 
and  those  other  things,  which  are  really  furnished  out  of  other  appro- 
priations in  this  bill.     Could  you  do  that  ^ 

Maj.  Greely.  I  thinly  that  could  be  obtained  for  you;  bift  I  c(>uM 
not  do  it  myself  because  I  have  none  of  the  facilities. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  realize  that;  I  mean,  could  you  getitfor  \is  \v'ih<'^i< 
too  much  trouble  ? 

Maj.  Greely.  Yes,  sir 

The  specific  information  desired  by  Mr.  Anthony  is  not  available  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment, nor  can  it  be  secured  within  a  reasonable  time.  It  depends  entirely  on  local 
conditions,  and  can  only  be  secured  locally  for  each  individual  exchange.  There  is, 
however,  available  within  the  War  Department,  a  careful  statistical  study,  made 
April  2,  1920,  by  D.  W.  Springer  (certified  public  accountant,  secretary  Klichijjan 
State  Board  of  Accountancy),  development  expert,  business  department.  Education 
Section.  This  study  compares  the  financial  status  of  post  exchanges  with  that  of 
British  canteens  and  with  that  of  various  commercial  ciiain  store  enterprises.  It  is 
believed  that  this  study  will  give  the  information  desired  by  the  committee  in  a  more 
satisfactory  form  than  would  a  study  of  the  financial  status  of  any  individual  exchangee, 
which  must  naturally  be  dei>endent  on  local  conditions. 
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Statistical  study. 

|The  following  comparisons  are  as  of  Oct.  31, 1919,  for  thp  post  cxnhanjrf  and  as  of  Jan.  1, 1919,  for  the  four 
oompaniea  named,  except  tbat  the  sales  are  for  the  year  1918  for  the  companies  and  for  the  year  1919 
for  the  exchange.  In  the  case  of  Great  Britain  the  sales  are  for  1918.  and  the  other  figures  are  for  Jan. 
1,  1919.  all  reckoned,  for  convenjenoe,  on  poimd  exchange  value  of  95.] 


Post 

exchange 

(285 

exchanges). 


Navy  and    ' 

<4™«,     i   KrespiCo.   H-'nlted  I)rug 
Great  Britain  I  (170  stores). 
(2,711        ' 
canteens).    I 


Co. 
(199  stores). 


I 


United  Cigar 

Stores  Co. 
(1,242  stores). 


Woolwortfa 

Co. 
(1,039  stores  I 


Fixed  and  funded 
assets 


$495,893.37 


SI,  555, 075. 00  $10, 849, 132. 00 133, 4G2, 743. 00,S31, 663, 317. 00 168, 330. 13b.  (»/ 


Current  assets : 

Cash 

Notes  and  ac- 
counts re- 
oeivaMe 

Merchandise. . 

Mi.scellaneous . 


Total  absets 

Capitailia)>Uities.. 
Current  liabilities. 

Total  liabUities. 

Sales 

Working  capital... 


1,510,153.68     1,039,400.00        50?,  097. 00     1,232,717.00!    2,984,944.00     1,259,7210' 


1800,326.4.') 

U,  579, 419. 69 

167, 104. 99 


15,092,950.00 
28,074,995.00 


220,306, 
7,168,778 


9,410,965.00!     1,411,129, 


00  4,500,691.00*  1,341,645.00 
00  14,118,597.00  13,270,900.0) 
00'        110,983.00' 


508,<:i  «' 
17,901, 71K'>' 

55f>,in(»/ 


4,057,064.81'  53,618,310.00'    9,303,310.00    19,962,988.00   17,597,489.00  20,221.4:1  .»' 


4,552,958.18.  55,173,;)85.00,  20,152,442.00,  53,425,731.00   49,260,806.00  88,:^S7,(0:  ^' 


;    3,440,491.36 
I     1,112,466.82 


10,795,780.00   10,091,115 
44,377,005.00     4,061,327 


00,  45,727,980.00  40, 616, 425. 0(> 
OO:    7, 607, 751 .00     8, 644, 381. 00 


86,13..,'*'  .» 

2,421. »»::  V 


4,552,958.18   55,173,385.00   20,152,442.00'  53,425,731.00   49,200,806.00  88, 557, uC  a 


«  20, 000, 000. 00 
1*2,328,712.99 


202,565,860.00   36,309,513. 
9,240,705.00     5,241,983. 


00,  51,028,336.00  51,971,000.00 
00,  12,265,237.00     8,953,106.00 


107,179,411  ■»' 
17,7W,M4  • 


Per  cent  of  work- 
ing capital  to 
soles 

Per  cent  of  cash 
balance  to  sales. 

i'er  cent  of  ca&h 
balance  to  mer- 
chandise invoice 

Per  cent  of  cash 
balance  to  ciir- 
rentlia'-ilities... 

Per  ot'iit  of  mer- 
chandise in* 
voi(e<l  to  .Siiles. . 

Pit  cent  of  current 
ttKsrts  to  current 
li;;''iljtics 

Per  ivut  of  fixed 
asM-ts  to  cupital 
lia>  iliticN 


11.64 

•7.5 

•129.8 
M3o.8 
■5.S 
«  301^  00 
M4.4  I 


4.56, 

.51' 

3.7 

2.3 

13.8 

121).  OU 

14.3 

14 
1 


4 

0 


t 


12. 

ly. 

22K. 


UO 
1 


23.84 
2.4 

S.17 

16.0 

27.7 

2.*)9.  OO 

73.1 


17.23 

5.7  I 

22.5 
34.5 

2.V5 

2113  (K> 

77.9 


1  r 


M    • 


t  Ttierc :irt  iuniN  in  thee.xch.iiig('  li^Mirc^  t(>l:.iiiiM  alxuil  $Jixi,tNK),  the  vuluc  o(  utuch mi.  mA  br  daUTT^  - 
from  rciMut*-.* 

«Tlu'  o.xrhaiiM'  rvp.irtv  sh»»\  d«»ad  st<Kk  (in  hiiui  valiml  at  !;«'i»rl\  $t(l0.ia)o.     llowcvrr.  in  bfut..  .    • 
centiurs,  \\c>  h.iVc  I'Umituilcd  tlui  item  und  dwoui.icd  tlu  invci.i  *r\  ^«>  i-cr  ivj.t. 

•  TUi'  -air-  Iiiiif*  i  J  thiM'MhuiirC  i.>e-%'ini.it«'«l.     l-.\acl  -.lU  >  f«  r  nu> htoiiUi  c,f  October,  l*»!V,  wrrr  ••* 
by  >i»e<  iiJi-tily  <iiiK'toii  n'poris.    Tlio  ueckly  Army  >lr»M.^iii  in  l»»  Army  i*umi»«  w a^  Mvurt^i  fict:»«>  .. 
for  the  j.iir(>«i-«»  of  avi-nuini:  tin*  <:une  u'.d  r-ini.-iniiK'  il  witJi  thi-  ^irv:  •  li  o(.*'<jU.  ,H»  az»d  iK-t.  jI. 
Ihi'  ba'ii>,  .. e  e^llmal^.»d  ihc  r.iti-  of  dcmobili.Mti  n  iluri   ;;  th<  in  ii.lii  a   n  .\\  jthe<l  it  l»i  Ihr  u*Mi   t*» 
Ucl.  .il  f.  r  th(M>nr|K».-o  of  csiuu.iiii.*:  Ihf 'i\er.t.:»' •>  ;i'>  jvT  ni  I.  il'irriK  ib«*  ra  •   th.     .^  iiM^t^t    .  ib«  - 
rutf  <>(  lieiuol  iij7..;i.>.    for  tiio  y«vir  v.  »>  llui  "b  .Ai.yi  I'.r  ♦    IuImt,  we  •  -ivt  il.c  avir.nrc  •  ]♦•   f  c 

ill  ob' liniiii;  mc.'.uc^  lifTi.rt*  ,»  hi  i11-,;»\mi.     Tlu*  imt.i  <  sulr-- |<ii  iua    (or  » »i  t«  lwTi$vifc»  i  .  %ltf  r\  t^^  . 
if  m:ii;ttiiticd,  wo.il.l  rcuhirly  j.r-iiKv  !»n  unii'ul  bw-^i   ••--  nf  ,v  |'''ti\iro.»!ily  (tryovif  *  vr*?  •' 
iiro|M)se»l  Army.    'I  lie  ,^alev  of  tho  c«  mmi^>.iry  f  ir  TMs  wi'ic  n'lniru'kl  o*  $U\«iw'i,ir»».U**,  ami  JtW  I  •»• 

$j2..)ji,;».j..'»v 

'  The  oxrhu'uM'   \«»rkin«  caj  if  j1  i«.  ^'ivn  .ifter  di^l-j*  h'lu  **l'>,'^'^'*  !••'<   *f\  lo  tti  note«»  1  mini  1 

'  The  W'jrki  u"  •it  il  »1  t>  >'Jl!i''icnt  to  o;.i*ritc  the  \y\\   ••->  <  •nil  'ri  ibiy. 

» Tiif  r.iti>  of  <i^h  bulumr  lo  s.il(>^,  .i>  ^icU  a.s  to  mi'n-l)*in«li'-«-  iiivciio  \\  uud  (urrei.t  hal^Uiw,  •>  ' 
to  i-iTniit  the  n'tir»»ra*«rii  of  iMiinal  invp^-trnt'iti,  <'a«Ji  )mymvuLs  for  wlat'h  were  c»uly  $i>NJ»17b.rf^  ^«  r. 
to  tlu  rc')»«jri<,  wi.b  .1*;  jtsjiiarili  iiiKttic  b.i  i  .e^-. 

•  Tlio  ratio  of  mvontory  lo  •«  .1»'-,  wh»lo  loAcr  lluti  It  prubibly  woiil  1  be  under  iinrmal  mii>k*^r.* 
cate>  th  a  th««  b  i  mew  provi.lc-  .i  r.ipid  I  .rnovfr. 

•  Not  tmly  Vs  the  lu^h  b^Lince  Urge  ciim|ureil  uith  ctirmit  U.ibluiie>  1>  it  <iihrr  currrtil  t^Mt*  air  ■£* " 
in  a  h«*.ilihy  coii'liuou. 

»  The  r  »Ti'i  of  Hxeil  .i^ntIs  to  cipit-il  liabilltlc?  I<  '.m  \\\  f  if  lw»th  p'»«t  eXv^hangt  and  the  Br«tt*li  ri*  - 
dlfTiYinii  by  only  iM  [M'r  vtMit,  d'u*  to  tho  frtct  t)vif  th<  (•ov<>ninieiti  it*  bnih  cai«»  fumr^iw  butid^  • 
wbi.'h  the   t  irto-i  \xy*  o')<>ritel.    If  the  -  tm.'iMie^  with  whi>  \\  o<»m]ari«>:i^  are  ouidc  can  pr.*T>V  ;'' 
for  lhe»r  «»*itire  ctpii  i),  with  tt)Mv>.foii  \\\  -  ■>'  it  ci  Utel  a<>4't<t,  ilie  ott-tuui^r^  .^su  i«U  on  a  mgril  «c     • 
margin  tnd  yet  ^-'  ire.i  proOt  A'birh  «i  '  '  rni'^h  ihe  <cieuiuxjiti'iu<^  .'ith  nee<kd  fitndv 
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Mr.  Anthony.  I  have  never  seen  anything  of  this  kind  and  I 
would  like  to  have  it  for  the  information  it  would  give  us. 

Did  you  complete  your  itemization?  We  want  those  items,  by 
the  way,  inserted  in  the  record. 

Maj.  Greely.  Yes,  sir;  I  can  turn  this  whole  statement  over  to 
the  stenographer.  Also  I  have  prepared  a  short  argument  for  the 
whole  proposition. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Well,  we  do  not  want  all  the  arguments  except  in 
such  cases  as  they  may  be  necessary  to  explain  the  figures. 

Maj.  Greely.  Well,  the  general  argument  is  merely  that  officers 
and  soldiers  are  entitled  to  recreation  and  that  xmless  they  get  it 
they  grow  stale  and  lose  their  efficiency. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  there  any  estimate  made  here,  or  any  sort  of 
expending  any  of  this  money  for  the  hire  of  dramatic  folks 

Maj.  Greely.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Or  dramatic  instructors  ? 

Maj.  Greely.  No,  sir.  That  is  something  which  we  are  doing  at 
the  present,  but  due  to  the  cut  in  the  estimates  we  had  to  drop  it 
entirely. 

employment  of   civilians — NEW   LANGUAGE. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  ask  for  language  here  for  the  emplo3rment  of 
the  civilian  personnel  necessary  to  carry  on  recreation  ^'and  for 
such  other  purposes.^'  What  is  the  idea  of  asking  for  the  addi- 
tional language  ?  Does  it  mean  that  you  want  wide  open  authority 
to  employ  any  civilian  help  necessarj^ ) 

Maj.  Greely.  Yes,  sir.  The  actual  reason  for  asking  for  that  is 
so  that  we  can  employ  these  civilians,  these  cases  I  have  already 
covered,  whose  employment  has  never  been  authorized  from  appro- 
priated funds. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Could  this  new  language  theuj  if  you  wanted  to, 
empower  you  to  hire  a  certain  number  of  athletic  instructors  or 
dramatic  instructors  ? 

Maj.  Greely.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  all,  thank  you.  Major. 

Maj.  Greely.  Do  you  want  this  statement  of  the  objects  of  the 
expenditures  ? 

Mr.  Anthony.  Yes;  we  want  that;  we  will  insert  it  at  this  point. 

Estimate  of  Appkopriation  Required  for  Military  Post  Exchanges  for  the 

Fiscal  Year  Endinc.  June  30,  1922. 

For  continuing  the  construction,  equipment,  and  maintenance  of  suitable  buildings 
at  military  posts  and  stations  for  the  conduct  of  the  post  exchange,  school,  library, 
reading,  lunch,  amusement  rooms,  and  gymnasium,  including  repairs  to  buildings 
erected  at  private  cost,  in  the  operation  of  the  act  approved  May  31,  1902,  for  the 
rental  of  films,  purchase  of  slides,  supplies  for  and  making  repairs  to  moving-oicture 
outfits  and  for  similar  and  other  recreational  purposes  at  training  and  mobilization 
camps  now  established,  or  which  may  hereafter  be  established /or  the  employment  of 
fhe  civilian  personnel  necessary  to  cximjon  recreation  and  for  such  other  purposes  not 
enumerated  above  as  the  Secretary  of  War  may  deem  advisable,  to  be  expended  in  the 
direction  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  $833,000.  [Words  italicized  are  added  to  the  wording 
of  the  current  bill.] 
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Objects  of  expenditures. 


1.  Salaries: 

(a)  Corps  area  and  department  librarians 

(6)  Camp  and  hospital  librarians 

(e)  Corps  area  and  department  supervisors  of  women's  relations. 

(d)  Hostesses 

(e)  Hostesses,  probationary 

2.  Construction  and  repair , 

3.  Equipment  and  supplies: 

(a)  Service  clubs , 

(b)  Iklotion  picture  service  for  purchase  of  machines , 

(e)  Libraries,  books,  and  maicazioes. 

(d)  Athletics 

4.  Rental  of  films  and  repairs  to  motion  picture  outfits 

5.  Travel  expenses,  civilian  employees 


Total. 


t3,000 
1,900 
1,500 
2,400 
1,800 
1,500 
1,200 


Number. 


12 
25 

e 

12 
38 

20 


Rcvlsid 
flstiinttfc 


saw 

18^  «» 

M.O00 
100,000 

40,  ODD 
3i,00D 
in  000 
100,000 
71,000 
10;  300 

833,000 


QENBRAL  ARGUMENT  FOR  APPROPRIATION. 

Officers  and  soldierB  are  entitled  to  recreation.  I'nless  they  xet  it  they  grow  stale 
and  lose  their  efficiency.  New  officers  and  men  will  not  enter  tne  Army  unless  tbey 
are  given  some  opportunity  to  enjoy  themselves,  while  those  who  are  m  it  and  an* 
forced  to  stay  for  nnancial  considerations  for  a  term  of  enlistment  or  for  some  other 
consideration,  will  be  dissatisfied  and  inefficient  unless  allowed  a  normal  amoaat  d 
recreation. 

The  normal  American  citis^n  gets  his  recreation  in  his  home.  If  there  are  ot 
recreational  activities  where  he  is,  he  is  quite  likely  to  move.  The  soldier,  however 
has  to  stay  where  he  is  put.  He  can  not,  therefore,  go  in  search  of  normal  recreatioo 
It  must  he  brought  to  him.  This  was  the  reason,  of  course^  for  the  enormons  activities 
of  the  welfare  societies  in  the  camps  during  the  war,  to  which  we  have  fidlen  heir. 

If  the  Army  was  stationed  within  towns,  all  that  would  be  necessary  would  (-<*  ^ 
provide  the  soldiers  with  some  sort  of  a  home  in  which  he  could  entertain  frien  1* 
whose  hospitality  he  accepted,  and  to  provide  for  athletics  as  a  normal  outlet  hv  tht 
exuberance  of  a  young  man  and  in  order  to  promote  esprit.  However,  condition*  v 
present  are  not  w  simple.  The  Army  is  largelv  maintained  in  the  old  canlonro<*t)t* 
nuilt  during  the  war — great  dismal  expanses  of  wooden  biiildintcs  which  are  fialhn* 
into  disrepair.  It  takes  energy,  organization,  and  money  to  provide  proper  recrmti  : 
for  officers  and  men  under  sucn  circumstances. 


UBTAILBD   AROITMENT   FOR  THE   APPROPRIATION. 

1.  Salaries. — {a)  Corps  an«a  and  department  librarians.  12,  at  $3,000;  total.  $J»>  •'* 
To  inspoi't  and  Pup(»rMse  the  work  of  librarians  in  tho  field.  romp<»tent  Ubrariaxv  i-** 
required  at  corps  area  and  department  hefldquarters.  These  librarians  should  ^- 
men,  as.  in  addition  to  caring  for  library-  arti%nti<s.  they  ^nll  be  refjuirfd  to  pnf  t 
many  of  the  di  ties  previously  performed  by  srpt^rKisors  of  serxice  clubs.  S  .•  i 
euparNdsors  are  at  present  f»mploy<»d  in  promoting  various  riTreational  arti\iti«  s.  r  i 
as  service  c\ii\m  and  athletics,  brt  funds  for  their  <»mployment  for  the  noxt  *'  * 
year  are  mt  re<piestod.  Their  dnti<  s  will  fall  largely  upon  commiasirm  d  and  ^nli*»" 
personn<0.  but  s  >me  of  their  duties  will  bt»st  be  perifonned  by  a  <'iAilian  at  corps  *••: 
nead({nart<*rs.  The  librarians  must  therefore  be  cf»nip«*t4'nt  to  do  this  wcm4  •!  •• 
believed  that  cc>mp<»tent  men  can  be  sccuriHl  for  $3.(MM». 

(h)  Vamp  and  h^'spital  librarians.  2«  at  $1,8(K),  6  at  ^l  .VMl;  loul.  $.'V5.Sili»     Thiri* 
to  the  actinti<*s  of  the  welfare  sociiti^-s.  then*  an*  n«>w  frttiibMnhtd  at  many  hi»r  **' 
and  mmps  Iarg<>  and  valuable  Army  libraries.     If  kept  up  at  ••'ino  slight  «*ip'&* 
these  libraries  will  furnish  enjoyment  to  officers  and  enlist'  d  ni<  n  for  \*t«n»  ti- 1"  r  • 
If  they  are  allowed  to  deteriorate,  they  will  disappf*ar  as  a  nn  n^atic'iiat  artiMt>  a? 
an  investment  of  millions  of  dollars  i^ill  be  thrown  away.    A  library*  to  ha\«*  ai 
value  must  actually  reaeh  th<»  trcK)|is,    This  onlv  occurs  when  it  is  proper  I  v  n*B.  i^ 
at  the  pn^ont  time  th<*  presence  of  (*ivilian  librarians  is  nettled  at  fai^  Ulkrar*-* 
especially  thes<*  in  the  hospitals.  when>  this  acti\itv  is  one  that  cause*  asrratd*:.' 
pleasure  to  the  patient.    The  numl>er  of  librarians  W  whom  salaries  are  rpqntvt*^^  • 
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only  about  three-quarters  the  number  at  present  employed.  The  salaries  of  the 
librarians  have  also  been  reduced.  It  is  beheved  that  payment  at  the  rate  indicated 
will  provide  a  proper  wage  in  view  of  the  downward  tendencies  of  salaries  and  wages. 
These  camp  and  hospital  librarians  should,  in  principle,  be  women,  as  their  salaries 
can  be  made  smaller,  and  as  they  can  be  utilized  in  promoting  women's  activities 
within  the  camp. 

(c)  Corps  area  and  department  supervisors  of  women's  relations,  12  at  $2,400:  total, 
$28,800.  The  essential  reason  for  the  employment  of  all  civilian  personnel  lies,  of 
course,  in  the  value  that  they  have  for  soldiers  in  the  field.  However,  it  is  evident 
that  some  hierarchy  of  command  is  necessary.  If  hostesses  in  the  field  are  not  inspected 
and  supervised  by  competent  women  an  inefficiexlt  hostess  who  has  once  gotten  into 
the  service  is  likely  to  stay  forever,  giving  no  value  to  the  Government  or  proving  a 
positive  detriment.  These  supervisors  are  also  invaluable  at  corps  headquarters  in 
solving  problems  which  have  to  do  with  the  increasingly  close  connection  between 
the  pereonnel  of  the  Army  and  the  women  ol  the  countrv. 

(d)  Hostesses,  38  at  $1,800,  76  at  $1,500;  total,  $182,400.  The  employment  of 
hostesses  is  a  new  thing  in  the  Army  and  was  bom  of  tiie  war.  In  the  old  Army 
whatever  officisJ  relations  an  Army  post  maintained  with  neighboring  civilian  com- 
munities  were  handled  by  the  wives  of  officers  and  enlisted  men  in  so  far  as  women's 
relations  were  concerned.  This  was  generally  satisfactory  for  the  officers,  but  unsatis- 
factory for  tiie  enlisted  men,  who  had  little  opportunity  to  meet  a  good  class  of  girls 
on  an  equal  footing  and  were  driven  to  seek  association  with  the  lowest  class.  The 
soldier  of  to-day,  like  many  of  the  officers,  is  a  very  young  man,  often  in  a  formative 
age.  It  is  believed  that  his  character  can  be  lai^ely  formed  during  a  three-year 
enlistment  in  the  Army.  If  his  leisure  time  can  be  occupied  in  attending  dances 
with  nice  girls,  supervised  by  competent  women,  he  will  not  only  enjoy  the  Army 
more,  but  will  go  out  of  it  a  better  man.  The  hostess  or  hostesses  at  each  camp  form 
a  link  between  the  soldier  and  the  world  outside  so  far  as  dancing,  girls,  and  relations 
with  women  in  general  are  concerned .  This  work  is  too  heavy  to  be  done  b v  the  wives 
of  officers  and  enlisted  men  on  the  side.  Under  the  present  cqpditipns  of  the  Army 
the  hostesses  are  actually  needed,  and  if  they  can  not  be  employed  on  account  of 
lack  of  appropriations,  the  Army  is  going  to  lose  in  efficiency  by  the  loss. 

(ei  Hostesses,  probationarv,  2D  at  $1,  JOO;  total,  $  4,000.  This  is  the  grade  at  which 
all  hostesses  ate  now  initiallv  employed.  During  their  probation  thev  attend  trail- 
ing schools,  where  the  inefficient  are  weeded  out  and  from  which  the  efficient  are 
sent  out  capable  of  being  of  great  assistance  to  commanding  officers  in  caring  for  the 
welfare  of  tneir  personnel. 

2.  Construction  and  repair,  $100,000.  This  very  small  item  will  permit  of  no  new 
construction.  Construction  is  badly  needed  in  many  places,  but  it  is  realized  that 
economy  is  necessary  this  year.  In  consequence  the  item  for  construction  is  reduced 
to  the  above  figure,  which  will  serve  only,  to  provide  for  the  most  necessary  repairs, 
without  which  the  whole  recreational  plant  in  the  field  will  fall  into  disrepair. 

.3.  Equipment  and  supplies. — (a)  Service  clubs,  $40,000.  The  item  of  $40,000  for 
service  clubs  falls  into  tne  same  category  as  that  requested  for  construction.  The 
sum  is  not  large  enough  to  permit  putting  into  e.fect  any  general  system  of  equip- 
ping service  clubs.  However,  it  is  essential  to  have  some  such  small  amount  avail- 
able for  use  in  keeping  up  the  present  facilities  and  supplementing  them  in  some 
degree. 

(6)  Motion-picture  service  for  .purchase  of  machines  (see  4  below),  $35,000. 

(cj  Libraries,  books,  and  magazines,  $146,000;  $40,000  of  this  amount  is  needed  for 
the  purchase  of  magazines.  The  rest  of  the  amount  is  for  the  purchase  of  books  and 
for  tne  upkeep  of  old  books.  Some  monev  must  be  spent  on  these  items  to  keep  the 
librarv  ireshened  up  and  get  full  value  out  of  it.  The  librarv  which  is  not  freshened 
up  will  not  be  used  and  the  initial  expenditure  will  be  largely  thrown  away. 

(d)  Athletics,  $100,000.  This  item  falls  into  the  same  cate^ry  as  that  of  service 
clubs  above.  The  sum  is  not  lai^  enough  to  permit  putting  into  effect  any  general 
system  of  building  athletic  fields,  or  equipping  gymnasium  or  athletic  teams.  How- 
ever, it  is  essential  to  have  some  such  small  amount  available  for  use  in  keeping  up 
the  present  facilities  and  supplementing  them  in  some  degree.  In  making  available 
even  small  sums  to  the  various  corps  areas  for  the  purchase  of  athletic  equipment,  the 
War  Department  is  in  a  position  to  obtain  some  discounts  for  purchases  in  bulk  and 
secure  more  material  for  uie  same  funds. 

4.  Rental  of  films  and  repairs  to  motion-picture  outfits,  $75,000.  The  motion-pic- 
ture sendee  must  practically  support  itself.  The  small  funds  asked  for  are  to  cover  ex- 
traordinary expenses  not  properly  chargeable  to  troops.  While  these  expenses  are  placed 
under  the  item  of  "Rental  of  tilms, "  they  are  actually  only  for  the  rental  of  films  in 
small  posts  which  can  not  make  the  local  motion-picture  service  self-supporting. 

2747&— 21 51 
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The  War  Department  is  able  to  give  service  to  such  small  posts  by  addine,  to  the 
surplus  earned  by  the  larger  posts,  this  comparatively^  small  item.  It  is  oeUe^ed 
that  in  another  fiscal  year,  the  motion-picture  service  Will  be  completely  self-support- 
ing. It  is  believed  that  motion  picture  shows  constitute  the  greatest  recreation  oi  the 
American  people.  This  applies  to  the  Army  as  well  and  it  is  necessary  for  the  Army 
posts  to  have  their  own  shows  as  they  are  too  far  away  firom  any  neig^iboring  town  in 
most  cases  to  conveniently^  attend  the  movies  in  town. 

5.  Travel  expenses,  civilian  employees,  |I0,000.  This  appropriation  is  absolutely 
necessary  in  case  civilian  personnel  for  recreational  purposes  is  authorized.  It  muat 
be  spent  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  hostesses  ana  liorarians  changing  station  on 
promotion  or  transfer  and  the  travel  expenses  of  the  supervisor,  corps  libiarians  and 
coTpB  supervisors  of  women's  relations. 


Monday,  January  10,  1921. 
STATEMEFT  OF  BSIO.  OEH.  H.  H.  LOSD,  CHIEF  OF  FOTAVCS. 

CLAIMS  FOB  DAMAGE   TO  AND   LOSS   OF  PRIVATE   PROPERTY. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Gen.  Lord,  you  are  asking,  under  the  head  of 
"Claims  for  damages  to  and  loss  of  private  property,"  for  an  appro- 
priation of  $100,000.  We  gave  you  $40,000  for  this  purpose  last 
year.    Why  will  you  need  $60,000  more  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  That  $40,000  has  been  the  regular  appropriation,  as  I 
recall  it,  for  several  years.  The  present  appropriation  has  all  been 
utilized  except  93.9.S.  There  has  oeen  approvea  by  the  auditor,  whu 
makes  settlement  of  these  claims,  and  is  now  in  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment awaiting  an  appropriation  approximately  $18,000;  there  is  in 
the  auditor's  office  claims  approximating  $18,000;  in  the  office  of  the 
Chief  of  Finance,  in  process,  claims  approximating  $150,000,  so  that 
there  are  $186,000  worth  of  these  claims  in  the  Treasury  Department 
awaiting  appropriation  for  settlement,  in  the  hands  of  the  auditor 
being  processea,  and  in  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  Finance  being  pn>- 
cessed. 

Mr.  Anthony.  They  are  claims  which,  under  the  law,  the  War 
Department  is  authorized  to  settle  1 

uen.  Lord.  The  procedure  is  this.  The  claim  is  made  and  act<»*: 
upon  by  some  local  board,  a  board  of  survey,  and  it  comes  to  th^ 
omce  of  the  Chief  of  Finance  where  it  is  investigated.  If  it  i<  » 
claim  for  damage  by  a  truck  or  automobile  it  is  referred  to  the  Mot«  - 
Transport  Corps  for  recommendation,  and  when  it  comes  back  it  i« 
forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  War  for  his  signature,  for  approval  "• 
disapproval  or  modification,  and  if  it  is  approved  it  passes  to  th' 
Auditor  of  the  War  Department  for  settlement.  In  ail  cases  th< 
go  to  the  auditor  for  final  settlement,  and  the  auditor  forwards  the** 
to  the  Treasury  Department  for  the  actual  payment. 

The  current  appropriation  has  been  all  exnausted,  and,  in  addit.  ' 
to  that,  there  are  claims  for  approximately  $18,000  in  the  Treas*r 
Department  waiting  for  an  appropriation.    The  large  proportion 
the  increase  in  damage  claims  is  due  to  automobile  and   tr.  - 
accidents. 

Mr.  Dent.  There  is  a  limitation  on  the  amount  that  may  be  p& 
on  each  individual  claim  vou  pass  on,  is  there  not,  under  t&is  appr- 
prifetion?    What  is  it,  $6iOOO  f 

Gen.  Lord.  Not  in  the  law.  In  the  Air  Service  there  is  a  limit, 
tion  as  to  the  amount  that  can  be  paid. 
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Mr.  Dent.  But  is  there  not  a  limitation  in  the  law  on  the  amount 
that  you  may  pay  ? 

Gen.  LosD.  1  think  not. 

Mr.  Dent.  My  recollection  of  the  law  was  that  it  was  intended  to 
settle  only  minor  claims,  to  save  the  trouble  of  going  to  Congress. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  these  all  small  claims  ? 

Gen.  LoBD.  They  are  small,  most  of  them  under  $100. 

Mr.  Dent.  As  a  matter  of  practice,  then,  you  only  settle  minor 
claims  up  to  several  hundred  oollars  ? 

Gen.  LoBD.  Yes;  we  would  not  attempt  to  settle  any  large  claims. 

Mr.  Cbvmton.  Is  there  a  dilBFerent  rule  in  the  Air  Service  to  what 
there  is  elsewhere  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  The  Air  Service* has  a  specific  ai)propriation  for  the 
payment  of  claims  for  damages  due  to  the  operation  of  airplanes,  and 
they  also  have  the  only  aufliority  which  exists  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment  

Mr.  Cb^mton.  What  about  accidents  due  to  the  driving  of  motor 
trucks  connected  with  the  Air  Service  ? 

Gen.  LoBD.  That  is  settled  out  of  this  appropriation. 

Mr.  Cbamton.  Why  should  I  have  one  returned  to  me  with  the 
statement  that  it  could  not  be  given  consideration  except  by  Con- 
gress; that  there  was  no  authority  for  the  settlement  of  those  claims 
in  the  War  Department  ? 

Gen.  LoBD.  Was  it  a  personal-damage  case  ? 

Mr.  Cramton.  Yes. 

Gen.  LoBD.  The  only  authority  which  we  have  for  the  settlement 
of  claims  of  that  sort  is  in  the  case  of  personal  damage  by  an  airplane, 
and  that  is  the  only  item  in  this  bill  to  authorize  the  settlement  of 
personal-damage  cases.  This  item  is  only  for  the  settlement  for 
damage  to  property. 

Mr.  Cbamton.  I  am  glad  to  get  that  distinction. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  redress  has  a  man  who  receives  «  ?"5'^  1 
injury  from  an  Army  motor  truck  ? 

Gen.  LoBD.  Sue  the  Government,  or  congressional  relief.  There  is 
general  law  for  the  loss  and  damage  to  property  of  officers  while 
engaged  actively  in  saving  Government  property.  That  is  what  we 
can  an  indefinite  appropriation  law,  in  that  it  provides  for  payment 
when  the  claim  has  oeen  properly  adjudicated  out  of  any  funds  not 
otherwise  obligated  or  expended  that  are  in  the  Treasury.  There 
was  an  amendment  to  that  law  in  1918,  and  for  some  reason  a  specific 
appropriation  of  $200,000  was  made,  but  it  was  not  needed.  That 
S200,000  is  still  on  the  books  of  the  Treasury  Department,  without 
any  account  having  been  charged  against  it,  because,  under  the 
regular  order,  as  claims  have  been  made  and  come  through,  they 
have  been  paid  out  of  surplus  funds  in  the  Treasury  and  not  from 
that  appropriation.  I  wanted  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  that 
amount  could  not  be  made  available  to  the  amount  that  we  ask  for 
the  settlement  of  these  claims.  I  am  somewhat  in  doubt  whether 
it  can  be  done. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  say  you  have  $50,000  of  such  claims  that  have 
practically  beenpassed  upon  and  approved ? 

Gen.  LoBp.  There  are  $18,000  worth  of  claims  in  the  Treasury, 
and  approximately  the  same  amount  in  the  auditor's  office,  in 
process,  but  it  takes  a  considerable  time  for  them  to  get  through. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  And  you  will  require  $100,000  next  year  in  order 
to  Day  them? 

Gen.  Lord.  The  amount  of  the  old  appropriation,  S40,000,  will 
meet  the  claims  now  in  the  Treasury  and  m  the  hands  of  the  auditor. 
and  whatever  you  appropriate  in  addition  to  that  will  be  immediatdy 
paid  on  additional  claims  as  the  auditor  sends  them  through,  li 
will  take  some  little  time  to  process  them. 

Mr.  Dent.  I  want  to  ask  you  about  another  class  of  claims,  for 
instance,  for  amounts  which  have  peen  disallowed  by  the  comp- 
troller, for  the  expenses  of  an  officer  under  orders,  say,  which  amount 
has  been  disallowed,  and  he  has  been  compelled  to  pav  them  himself 
and  other  claims  of  that  nature,  a  number  of  which  you  formerly 
sent  to  the  Military  Committee,  and  which  I  now  understand  are 
pending  before  the  Court  of  Claims.  Have  any  funds  been  allotted 
to  the  War  Department  for  the  payment  of  such  claims  that  are  a 
part  of  the  accounts  which  should  be  settled  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  They  are  all  before  the  Committee  on  Claims  of  t!.* 
House  of  Representatives,  of  which  Mr.  Edmunds  is  chairman,  an  i 
last  session  I  had  a  conference  with  Mr.  Edmunds,  hoping  to  get  S4>ni»' 
action  through  the  Committee  on  Claims. 

Mr.  Anthony.  There  are  a  certain  class  of  claims  where  an  oflioer 
who  is  responsible  for  public  money  or  public  property  is  cheoko 
up  and  found  a  few  hundred  dollars  short,  and  has  paid  that  monr' 
into  your  office,  and  subsequently  you  have  found  that  he  was  i»' ' 
responsible  for  the  item,  or  the  item  was  found.  What  provision  ^^  * 
made  to  take  care  of  that  officer  i 

Gen.  LoKD.  Those  claims  are  in  the  number  that  go  to  the  O^ni- 
mittee  on  Claims. 

Mr.  Anthony.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  those  acx^ouir* 
should  be  taken  care  of.     It  is  rather  unfair  to  let  them  drae  aU»i  J 

Gen.  Lord.  There  are  cases  of  great  injustice  in  that  list  oi  cUini- 

Mr.  Anthony.  Could  they  be  taken  care  of  under  this  item ' 

Gen,  Lord.  They  could  not.  There  must  be  an  act  of  Congrt'** 
to  pay  them. 

Mr.  Dent.  We  used  to  put  them  in  a  special  item  in  the  bill,  bu- 
the  committee  uniformly  agreed  that  we  had  no  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  of  those  claims  are  there  i 

Gen.  Lord.  There  must  lie  50  or  60  of  them. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  wish  you  would  put  in  the  record  a  list  of  it^- 
claims,  with  the  total  amount  to  be  taken  care  of. 

Gen.  Lord.  The  total  amount  to  be  appropriated  I 

Mr.  Anthony.  Of  those  perfectly  clear  and  uncontested  cUiir* 
that  should  be  taken  care  of. 

unsaubfied  rkubp  claims. 

Unsatisfied  relief  claims  for  certain  officers  of  the  Army  and  othen«  showing  a  I^*' 
claimants,  alphabetically  arranged  and  the  procedure  in  each  case,  in  so  far  as  Fita- 
Department  records  show  (total  number  of  claims,  141). 

Total  of  claims  requiring  appropriations 125,?^    ' 

Total  of  claims  requiring  no  appropriations &^  ^' 

Total  of  claims J«0.^ 
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History  of  relief  measures  for  certain  officers  of  the  Army  and  others  that  are  still 
pending: 

S.  257,  Sixty-sixth  Congress:  Introduced  in  Senate  and  referred  to  Committee  on 
Claims,  May  20,  1919;  reported  back  to  Senate,  June  23,  1919;  passed  by  Senate, 
July  21, 1919 ;  introduced  in  House  and.referred  to  Committee  on  Claims,  August  1 ,  1919. 

H.  R.  5219,  Sixty-sixth  Congress:  Introduced  in  House  and  referred  to  Committee 
on  Claims,  June  7,  1919. 

House.  Document  No.  301,  Sixty-sixth  Congress:  Referred  to  House  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs,  November  19,  1919;  withdrawn  from  Committee  on  Military  Affairs 
and  referred  to  Committee  on  Claims,  December  1,  1919. 

Letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  inclosing  draft  of  relief  bill, 
March  19,  1920  ^own  in  column  "Forwarded  to  Congress"  in  following  table). 

Letter  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  inclosing  draft  of  relief  biU, 
January  16,  1921  Cshown  in  column  "Forwarded  to  Congress"  in  following  table). 

Claims. 


Name. 


Averill,  N.  K 

Abbot.  Frederick  V 

Asis,  Paiilina 

Alegre,  Dionioa 

Aledo,  Felipe 

Ahglbe,  Benbinuto 

Alegro,  Salas 

Amores,  Esteban 

Amoyo,  Fellpo 

Aporra,  Estefemlo 

Abenes,  Magno 

A  benes,  Mago 

Adams,  Byron  8.  (printer) ». 
Ames,  Geo.  F.« 


Bimey,  Herman  H.,  jr.? 

Baxter,  Jdin  E 

Brown,  L.  C 

Bailey,  O.  G 

Do 

Barnard,  J.  H 

Bowley,  A.  J 

Bingham,  Theodore  A 

Barry,J.A 

Beard,  8.  R 

Biddle,  David  H 

Baker,  Francis  J 

Basado,  Br^do 

Bugtas,  Darnel 

Baoola,  Teresa 

Basada,  Emperatiiz 

Basada,  Lucia 

Banal,  Mateo 

Badmo,Jo8e 

Basada,  Manuel 

Barrid,  Melchor 

Bagtong,  Teresa 

Bagtas,  Ouillermo 

Bransford  Realty  Co 

Bowman,  William  <H.  Doc.  301) . 
Brown,  Freston  (H.  Doc  301 ) . . . 
Berwind-White  Cool  Mining  Co 
(H.  Doc.  301). 

Bowers,  Ralph  E.« , 

Canby,  James 

Carter,  Jesse  McI 

Cady,  FrankC 

Clement,  Joseph  T 

Cultora,  Fehce 

Capito,  Ordinlto 

Cardona,  Manuel , 

Cruz,  Lorenxo  de  la 

Cardona,  Valver  de 

Capones.  Juan 

Cenira,  Augustin 

Castillano,  Mariano 

Chappell,  Henry  C 

Charleston  American  * 

Cory,H.  D.4 , 


Rank. 


Cantain 

Brigadier  general. 


Major,     Quarter- 
master Corps. 
Second  lieutenant. 

Major 

Captain 

Major 

do 

Lieutenant , 

Captain 

Bngadier  general. . 

Lieutenant 

Second  lieutenant. 

Lieutenant 

Second  lieutenant . 


Captain. 
Major . . 


Captain. 

Ma. 

Ma 


or 

or  general . 


Lieutenant. 


Coleman,  F.W.«. 


Appropria- 
tion 
required. 


Captain,  Quarter- 
master Corps. 
Colonel 


*  Authority  of  Secretary  of  War,  Dec.  7, 1920. 

*  Authority  of  Secretary  of  War,  Sept.  20,  1919. 

*  Authority  of  Secretary  of  War,  Mar.  30, 1920. 


$K.53 

11.33 

5.83 

86.33 

30.67 

6.20 

6.13 

.23 

240.50 

411.00 

2  086.80 


1,403.50 


168.80 

547.83 

141.00 

112.23 

27.60 

12.83 

6.20 

3.13 

5.80 

11.13 

10.16 

27.60 

.24 

.20 

132.20 


95.80 
118.40 

135. 10 


127.61 

50.00 

9L00 

60.66 

6.00 

18.40 

18w40 

4.13 

4.13 

14.10 

58.50 

38.40 

600.00 


No  appro- 
priation 
required. 


$39. 23 
509.00 


15,317.81 


18.96 

72.00 

106.00 

31.09 

4,5.'>5.0« 

30L27 

247.00 

135.00 


Forwarded  to 
Congress. 


Jan. 
Mar. 


15,1921 
19,1920 


Jan.    15,1921 


3,000.00 


80.00 
352.23 


Jan.    15,1921 


Sen- 
ate 
bill. 


257 
257 
257 
257 
257 
257 
257 
257 
257 
257 
257 
257 


House 
bilL 


257  I 

257  i 

257  ' 

257  I 

257  I 

257  i 

257  I 

257  I 

257 

257 

257 

257 

257 

257 

257 

257 

257 

257 

257 

257 

257 

257 

257 


.  Jan.  15,1921 
.1  Mar.  19,1920 


257 
257 
257 
257 
257 
257 
257 
257 
257 
257 
257 
257 
257 


12.90  I  Jan.  15.1921 


5219 


5219 
5219 
5219 
5219 
5219 
52)19 
5219 
5219 
5219 
5219 


5219 
5219 
5219 
5219 
5219 
5219 


5219 
5219 
5219 
5219 
5219 
5219 
5219 
5219 
5219 
5219 
5219 
5219 
5219 
5219 
5219 
5219 


5219 
5219 
5219 
5219 
5219 
5219 
5219 
5219 
5219 
5219 
5219 
5219 
5219 
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Name. 


DoAk,  Sloan 

Diacar,  P^dro 

Diaciar,  Oeronimo 

Dispatch « 

Daughertty,  R.  DJ 

EssUbRer,J.  P» 

Ely,  H.  E 

-nmery,  Jjewis  J 

£VdninKPa8t4 

Fa  unteiroy,  Powell  C 

•Foster,  H.O 

FitonK,  Felidano 

Flal»,  Charles  H.,  Jr.» 

^p«6re,  Frank 

Graham,  G.  D 

Galope,  Bernardo 

Hanson,  Thomas  G 

Hobson,  S.  W 

Hipa,  Andres 

Hanna,  Mathow  E 

Hodgson,  Frederick  G 

Hawkins,  George  W.  (H.  Doc. 

301). 
Hall,  John  H.  (H.  Doc.  301)... 

Johnston,  Frederick  S 

Kinni<ion,  Henry  L 

Kremers,  E.  D 


Keys,  Nelson  (H.  Doc.  301) .. . 
Kelly,  James  *• 


Rank. 


lieutenant. 


Captain, 
.....do.. 
Major.. 
Captain 


Major 

Second  Ueutenant, 


Special  officer. 

Captain , 

Lieutenant... 


Colonel. 
Doctor. 


Captain. 


Lieutenant 

Captain 

....do 

....do 

Lieutenant 

Master     sergeant 

r  major). 
Lieutenant  colonel 


Captain 

Lieutenant  colonel 

Captain 

....do 

....do 

Lieutenant 

Major 


Major.. 
Colonel. 
Major.. 

do, 

....do. 


Uttell.L  W 

Lelana  Stanford  Jtmlor  Uni- 
versity. 

Legion,  Lino 

Murphey,  T.  E 

Mott,  T.  Bentley 

McAfe,  L.B 

Margetts,  N.  E 

Miles,  Sherman 

Miner,  H.  E 

MacUonald,  James  E." 

Newbur^h  News  Printing  & 
Publishing  Co.M 

Normoylp,  James  E 

Newbin,  W.  D 

Newbold.  Henry  L 

Nelson,  Charles  J 

Newbold,  Henry  L.  (H.  Doc. 
No.  301). 

New  York  Evening  Journal  *». 

Owen,  Loertus  J 

Osido,  Francisco 

Pettus,  H.  L 

Potter,  Waldo  C 

Postiim,  Juan 

Phillips.  Talmage »« 

RepuSlican  * 

Reynolds,  Frederick  f * 

Rugglos.  Francis  A 

Rl«lrr.  Charles  F."» 

Stone,  Davi<l  T# j....'.do 

Slurtov3nt,  <»irard do 

Short ,  Walti  r  r I  Lieutenant 

Scorer,  Charl^^s  E captain 

S<juit'r.  <»e«rgp() '  Lieutenant  colonol 

Ht    Fra^.cis  Itrnpital 

Stuirt,  llastio  \ S<H'ond  lieutenant . 

Sohl  v.MT,  \<laro  E Captain 

S*uiirp«».  Wm.  A First  lieutenant . . . 

Buna,  Tin 

8aviUe,H.E rolmel 


Captain . 


Major 

Lieutenant. 


Appropria- 
tion 
required. 


Captain 


Lieutenant  colonel ' 

Lieutenant 

Captain 


« Anthori'y 
f  Authority 

•  Authority 

•  Authority 
»  Anthonty 
"  .\u(hontT 
It  Authnritv 
u  Authority 
M  Authonty 
>»  Authonty 


ilMiOO 

e.20 

4.06 

6a  48 

256.01 

120.44 

2oaf)o 

130.00 

4a  32 

eOL40 

35a48 

27.60 


No  appro- 

priatum 
required. 


30L20 
.20 


56.00 

oaoo 

532.18 
2L00 


200.00 
68.00 


34a  00 

23&75 

3,020.46 


45a  01 
6L66 


203.00 
67.00 
57.05 

16a  00 
30.33 
27.00 


420.00 

101.67 

18.40 


16.34 


8400.56 


30&00 
20.00 


18L26 


3, 36a  00 


82.50 


08L65 


15.06 
56.33 


5.00 

3025 

2.157.61 

1,636.46 

310.87 


Forwarded  to 
Cangren. 


Jan.  18^1021 
Mar.  10^1020 
Jan.   15^1021 


Sen-' 
ate  I 
bin.! 


HooM 

bin. 


Jan.   15^1021 


Mar.  10^1000 


Jan.    15.1021 


Jan.    15.1021 
....do 


Jan.   15,1021 


1.515.00 
375.00 


>  V . . . . 


357 
287 
287 

snt 

819 

am 

.....1....... 

1 

1 

257 
2S7 

sat 
sit 

297 
2S7 
257 

8219 

sni 

5219 

257 
257 
257 
257 
257 
257 
257 
287 


SD9 
5n9 
5319 
SS!19 
S2)t 
5219 
5219 
S219 


257 
S57 
257 


5219 


.). 


257 

257 

257 
257 
257 
257 
257 
257 
257 


5219 
521* 

5219 
6J19 
S219 

5::> 

sn9 

i;i9 


257 
257 
2S7 


«19 


257 

v: 

357 
357 
257 


4.727.57  ■ 

22.50   ' do 

323.00  , 

414.81  I I 

57.00  , Mar.  10.1090 

'       1.101.00    

2.09  1 

I  581.00    

3.031.76  ■ 

4L46    

47.00 

1«2.40    

27V  00   i 

2ga7»>    I 

244.50     \ 

1.36a55: I 


257 


257 
357 


357 

387 


■ 


of  Secretary  of  War,  Dec.  7, 102n. 

of  Secreury  of  War,  May  13, 1010. 

of  Secretary  of  War,  June  10, 1010. 

of  .smvtary  of  War  Jan.  14. 1020. 

of  Secretary  of  War.  Dec.  27.  lOJO:  partial  refuad 
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Claxm^ — Continued. 


Name. 


Swords,  Nellie 

Schmidt,  John 

Spencer,  Sam 

Southern  Iron  St  Metal  Co.  (H. 

Doc.  No.  301  >. 
Schultt,Theodore(H.  Doc.  No. 

301). 

SQo]EQ«maa-Beview  4 

SharpTrTfl'^ 

Stivers  Printing  Co. " 

8t.Clalre,  P.  L.M 

Timberlake,  Edward  J 

Taulbee,J.F 

Treasurr  Department,  Public 
Health  Service. 

Tellei,  D.  A.  (H.  Doc.  301) 

Veloso,  Antonia 

Vritas,  Lur-as 

Whltham,/ayD 

Welb,  BrlantH 

Wolfe,  O.R 

Watts,  Arthur  P 

WlUiams,  Kenneth  P 


Totel. 


Rank. 


Colonel. 


Appropria- 
tion 
required. 


Flrtft  lieutenant. 


Captain,  Quarter- 
master Corps. 

Major 

Lieutenant 


Captain. 


Captain. 

do... 

do... 

do... 


No  appro- 
priation 
required. 


S140.00 

21&75 

1^00 

1,189.35 

4oaoo 

23.40 

115.90  > 

22.50 


200.00 
700.00 

77a  00 

7.67 

.20 

86.80 


22,863.85 


86,978.24 
2,580.00 


171.00 

40.00 

66a  11 

2, 58a  85 


58,097.04 


Forwarded  to 
Gongren. 


Jan.   15,1921 

do 

....do 

Mar.  19,1920 


Sen- 
ate 
bill. 


257 
257 
257 


257 
257 
267 


257 
257 
257 
257 
257 
257 
257 


House 
bill. 


5219 
5219 
5219 


5219 
5219 
5219 


5219 
5219 
5219 
5219 
5219 
5219 
5219 


*  Authority  of  Secretary  of  War,  Dec.  7, 1920.       m  Authority  of  Secretary  of  War,  Apr.  10, 1920. 

'     i<  Authority  of  Secretary  of  War,  Jan.  13, 1920. 


Monday,  January  10,  1921. 
moral  training. 

STATEMENT   OF   B.   I.    BEES,   LIETTTEITAHT    COLONEL,    WAB 

PLANS  DIVISION,  OENEBAL  STAFF. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  head  of  the  vocational  training  ? 

Col.  Rees.  I  am  chief  of  the  education  and  recreation  branch  of 
the  War  Plans  Division,  sir,  which  embraces  vocational  training, 
M.  P.  E.,  and  moral  training. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Col.  Rees,  you  have  got  an  entirely  new  paragraph 
here  entitled  "Moral  training,"  for  which  you  are  asking  $240,500. 
There  has  never  been  any  provision  heretofore  for  work  of  this  kind, 
as  I  understand  it. 

Col.  Rees.  No,  sir.  We  have  been  carrying  it  on  for  the  past 
year  and  a  half,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  have  been  carrying  it  on  with  the 

Col.  Rees  (interposing).  With  these  extra  funds  that  Maj.  Greely 
has  Just  mentioned. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  that  you  have  been  doing  under  the  head  of 
moral  training  ? 

Col.  Rees.  We  have  been  encouraging  the  work  of  the  chaplains* 
we  have  been  making  an  effort  to  coordinate  all  the  work  of  moral 
training,  educational  and  vocational  training,  and  recreation  with  a 
character-training  element  in  it.  One  of  the  important  things  that 
we  have  accomplished  in  the  last  year  and  a  half,  for  which  the  Sur- 
geon General  gave  us  full  credit,  is  as  thorough  a  control  as  possible 
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of  the  problem  of  sex  morality  to  reduce  the  venereal  rate,  so  that 
now  the  venereal  rate  is  lower  than  it  has  ever  been  in  the  history  of 
the  Army. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  think  that  has  been  accomplished  through 
medical  or  moral  efforts,  sir? 

Col.  Rees.  Both,  sir;  a  combination  of  both.  And  the  medical 
men  will  testify  that  the  personal  self-control  element  has  been  per- 
haps the  greatest  factor  in  that  reduction. 

Mr;  Anthony.  This  appropriation  you  are  asking  for  really  sup- 
plements the  work  of  the  Chaplains'  Corps  of  the  Army? 

Col.  Rees.  It  is  almost  entirely  for  chaplains. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  chaplains  have  been  doing  this  work,  however, 
heretofore,  have  thej^  not  ? 

Col.  Rees.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  wish  you  would  itemize  the  manner  in  which  you 
want  to  spend  the  $240,000. 

SAUIRIES,    CIVILIAN   PERSONNEL. 

Col.  Rees.  Yes,  sir.  I  am  simpljr  asking  for  salaries,  $24,000  for 
civilians.  Traveling  expenses  of  civilian  employees,  $2,500.  I  have 
prepared  a  written  statement  of  the  object  of  expenditures. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  wish  you  would  put  that  itemization  in  the 
record. 

Col.  Rees.  Yes,  sir;  I  will. 

EDUCATIONAL  TRAINING   OF   CHAPLAINS. 

Mr.  CiLVMTON.  I  would  be  interested  to  go  a  little  further  to  see 
whether  this  is  for  the  moral  training  of  the  soldiers  or  the  educa- 
tional training  of  the  chaplains — starting  a  chaplains'  school,  does 
that  have  anything  to  do  with  moral  training  t 

Col.  Rees.  ^ost  decidedly  it  does,  sir.  I  think  our  chief  of 
chaplains,  who  is  right  here,  can  make  that  clear  to  you. 

Air.  Cramton.  I  would  like  to  have  his  testimony  on  that. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Let  us  hear  from  the  chaplain. 

Col.  Rees.  I  will  just  put  this  statement  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Yes,  thank  you,  Col.  Rees. 

Moral  training;:  For  the  confltruction,  repair,  and  maintenance  of  suitable  building 
for  the  Chaplains'  Service  School,  at  Camp  Grant,  111.,  and  for  chapels  and  chapUn.  f 
offices:  for  the  purchase  of  books,  posters,  and  miscellaneous  printed  matter:  for  U' 
hire  of  the  necessary  civilian  consultant  and  lecturers  within  tne  District  of  rdun'  u 
and  elsewhere,  and  for  the  payment  of  their  traveling  and  other  expenses  as  auth«^  '*• 
by  existing  law:  for  donation  to  chaplains'  funds,  to  \ye  expended  by  chaplains  * ' 
the  promotion  of  character  development,  moral  and  relipous  welfare,  and  thne  cnDtec*. 
ment  of  the  personnel  of  the  Army,  not  to  exceed  the  sum  of  $50  per  month  to  «*  - 
chaplain:  and  for  such  other  purposes  relative  to  moral  training  in  the  Army  S5  r* 
Secretar>''  of  War  may  prescribe,  $240,500. 

Moral  training — Estimated  for  I9i£, 

Salaries  of  6  consultants  and  lecturers,  at  $4,000  per  annum $.M  ■>« 

Construction,  repairs,  and  maintenance •".'  ^' 

8upplic« :  ^» 

Chaplains'  funds IH.  •«' 

Traveling  expenses  civilian  employees •  *■• 

Miscellaneous  items ^  ■•* 

Total t¥>^^ 
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STATEMENT  OF  COL.  JOHN  T.  AXTON,  CHIEF  OF  CHAPLAINS, 

UNITED  STATES  ABMY. 

FOR    CONSTRUCTION,    MAINTENANCE,     ETC.,    OF    CHAPELS    AND    CHAP- 

LAINS'    OFFICES. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Col.  Axton,  I  believe  you  are  chief  of  the  Corps  of 
Chaplains? 

Col.  Axton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Will  you  tell  us  something  about  the  reasons  why 
this  new  provision  was  put  in  the  bill,  and,  as  Mr.  Cramton  desires, 
something  about  the  chaplains^  school  at  Camp  Grant  ? 

Col.  Axton.  The  first  item  there,  one  about  which  Col.  Rees  spoke, 
is  for  construction,  repairs,  and  maintenance  of  chapels  a^d  chaplains' 
offices,  etc.,  throughout  the  service.  It  is  $62,500.  That  does  not, 
of  course,  contemplate  the  construction  of  any  chapels,  because  no 
chapel  could  be  put  up  with  that  amount  of  money  that  would  be 
adequate.  It  simply  allows  us  a  small  fund  to  take  care  of  the 
repairing  and  altering  and  putting  into  shape  to  make  them  chapels 
such  buildings  as  are  now  available  for  chaplains'  use  for  offices  and 
chapels.  Take  one  example:  Down  at  Camp  Eustice,  right  near  you 
here,  we  took  one  of  these  cantonment  barracks  and  cleaned  the 
interior  out;  the  roof  was  trussed;  a  steeple  put  up  on  it,  and  the 
building  painted  white,  and  it  looks  fine;  it  stands  for  the  church  and 
the  things  the  church  stands  for  right  in  the  heart  of  a  camp  without 
very  much  expenditure — only  $1,500. 

Mr.  Slemp.  How  much? 

Col.  Axton.  I  should  judge  the  entire  expense  would  be  about 
$1,500,  including  the  white  paint  and  the  erection  of  the  steeple, 
although  there  was  some  volunteer  work  on  it. 

Mr.  Cramton.  I  thought  steeples  were  going  out  of  fashion  on 
churches. 

Col.  Axton.  Oh,  no;  the  steeple  certainly  helps. 

Mr.  Slemp.  You  are  asking  $63,000  for  construction,  repair,  and 
maintenance  ? 

Col.  Axton.  Yes;  for  $62,500. 

Mr.  Slemp.  That  is  all. 

I 

chaplains'  fund. 

Col.  Axton.  Yes,  sir.  Then  the  largest  item  for  which  we  ask  is 
for  $144,000  for  chaplains'  funds.  That  represents  the  expenditure 
of  $50  per  month  by  each  one  of  the  240  chaplains  in  the  service — 
$600  per  year  for  each  chaplain.  The  chaplain's  activities  heretofore 
bave  been  very  larfi:ely  a  question  of  how  forehanded  the  chaplain 
was  in  the  matter  of  getting  funds  to  carry  on  his  work.  If  the  chap- 
lain was  magnetic  in  his  appeal  to  those  who  had  the  means  he  gener- 
ally had  enough  to  do  his  work;  but  there  was  no  uniformity  about 
it  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Slemp.  But  the  Government  always  paid  their  salaries. 

Col.  Axton.  It  paid  them  a  salary,  which  is  really  a  small  part  of 
his  work,  and  out  of  his  salary  he  usuallr  paid  many  of  his  actual 
expenses — ^I  mean  flowers,  music,  things  that  make  for  the  good  of 
the  service.     Now,  there  is  springing  up  among  denominations  a 
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desire  to  cooperate  and  help  the  chaplains.     Some  societies  send  S25 

5er  month,  and  some  much  more  than  that,  to  chaplains  of  their 
enominations  for  the  care  of  these  little  incidentals ;  but  there  is  no 
uniformity  whatsoever  about  it.  They  have  resented  it  and  thev 
have  said,  that  the  Government  provides  everything  else  that  is 
essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  soldier,  and  whv  not  pay  for  these 
necessary  incidentals  in  order  that  the  chaplains  may  function 
properly.  Thus  we  have  requested  $144,000,  which  is,  to  my  mind, 
a  very  modest  sum,  which  would  cover  such  expenditures  as  might  be 
neeessarp-  where  no  voluntar  service  could  oe  rendered.  For  in- 
stance, I  spoke  at  a  service  at  Camp  Humphreys  a  week  ago  last  night 
and  15  mmutes  after  time  for  the  service  to  begin  no  organist  had 
appeared.  The  same  thing  happened  to  my  associate  just  last  Sun- 
day night ;  last  night  at  the  same  place  the  organist  who  volunteered 
to  j)lay  and  who  was  expected  did  not  show  up. 

Mt.'Slemp.  Have  you  given  any  consideration  to  the  diflRculty  o( 
securing  a  paid  organist  at  one  of  these  cantonments  on  such  a  small 
amount  as  you  would  be  able  to  pay  him? 

Mr.  Cramton.  And  the  difficulty' involved  in  it? 

Col.  AxTON.  I  have  throughout  all  of  my  service  been  able  to  find 
some  one  who  could  play  and  who  for  just  a  nominal  stipend  would 
make  it  a  regular  engagement. 

Mr.  Anthony.  They  all  want  nominal  pay,  because  churcho^ 
alwavs  pay  for  their  choirs. 

Col.  AxTON.  Because  it  is  an  established  custom  of  the  church  t<' 
pay  something  for  such  services  and  they  look  for  it.  I  have  even 
known  an  officer's  wife  who  was  in  a  post  where  I  was  some  %  ear« 
ago  who  wanted  pay  for  singing  in  the  choir,  saying  she  was  pa  inc 
for  her  music  lessons  and  if  she  used  her  voice  in  church  she  wantcsi 
to  know  why  she  should  not  have  enough  in  return  to  pay  for  h«»r 
music  lessons;  it  all  gets  down  to  the  proposition  that  if  s ou  want  t^* 
get  the  right  kind  of  service  you  have  got  to  pay  for  it;  and  a  cheap 
pro-am  nowhere  has  so  bad  an  effect  as  a  cheap  program  in  rcJigiou«> 
service. 

Mr.  Slemp.  How  many  different  units  have  you  at  which  you  hav^ 
exercises '( 

Col.  AxTON.  Every  chaplain  conducts  them. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Take  an  army  of  150,000  men. 

Col.  AxTON.  Every  chaplain  conducts  services  every  Sundav:  an«i 
in  addition  to  that  generally  a  union  service  or  two  conducted  in  iht- 
large  camps.  Each  chaplain  is  attached  to  a  unit  of  a  post  an^i  h^ 
carries  on  the  general  work  in  his  unit.  If  the  Army  is  150.001)  i»r 
250,000  or  350,000  this  item  would  not  bo  affected  in  any  way  becau^ 
it  pertains  to  the  man  doing  the  work  in  a  specific  place;  it  mattrr^ 
not  whether  my  congregation  is  500  or  1,000,  the  same  facilities  vtu 
conduct  the  service. 

Mr.  Cramton.  This  $50  per  month,  then,  is  largely  to  iakc^  rat> 
of  the  organist  expense  ana  possiblv  choir  expense,  and  that  sort  «-f 
thine  ? 

Col.  AxTON.  It  goes  further  than  that;  the  muaic,  the  litt.* 
printed  occasional  order  of  worship  for  special  days. 

Mr.  (!^AMTON.  Is  it  intended  at  all  to  give  the  chaplaiiks  a  litt> 
fund  of,  say,  a  few  dollars  to  occasionally  aid  the  enmtad  man  r. 
some  wav  1 
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Col.  AxTOK.  Specifically ;  chaplains  are  instructed  that,  assistance 
of  such  a  nature  should  not  be  given  by  them;  the  American  Red 
Cross  now  functions  in  all  our  camps  ana  takes  care  of  those  thin^, 
the  necessity  of  the  enlisted  men  occasionally  for  loans — chaplams 
are  discouraged  from  taking  care  of  that  matter. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Do  you  think  it  necessary  to  have  this  training  for 
personal  service  ? 

Col.  AxTON.  It  would  be  a  very  good  thing;  I  have  known  one 
big,  well-conducted  service  to  contribute  mucn  to  the  contentment 
of  a  big  group  of  men.  We  have  the  chaplains'  school  already 
establishea;  the  calls  for  that  are  not  much;  here  we  have  S2.500 
for  incidentals  and  supplies.  We  have — I  would  not  call  tnem 
graduates  because  a  12  weeks'  course  graduates  no  man  in  anything, 
but  we  have  a  12  weeks'  course,  and  we  have  had  two  classes  imi^ 
the  course,  and  we  have  one  more  class  of  27  just  beginning. 

Mr.  Cramton.  What  is  the  expense  of  that? 

Col.  AxTON.  The  expense  of  that  is— we  have  no  civilians  there. 
Five  chaplains  constitute  the  faculty  and  aid  in  the  religious  work 
of  the  camp  where  the  school  is  located,  representing  four  different 
denominations.  These  five  chaplains  constitute  the  faculty,  and 
we  ask  for  $2,500  a  year  because  of  the  necessity'  for  textbooks,  etc 

Mr.  Cramton.  But  you  have  no  civilians  in  this  chaplains'  school 

Col.  AxTON.  All  civilians  come  from  outside  fimds:  sometimes 
during  the  past  year  we  have  had  one  civilian  clerk  employed  there. 

PAY  OP   CIVILIAN   CONSULTANTS   AND   LECTURERS. 

Mr.  Cramton.  What  is  this  item  for  the  pay  of  civilian  consultants 
and  lecturers  ? 

Col.  AxTON.  That  is  the  first  item  which  Col.  Rees  defended. 

Mr.  CRABfTTON.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  school  for  training 
chaplains  ? 

Cfol.  AxTON.  No,  sir;  this  is  in  furtherance  of  this  moral  training. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Are  these  civilian  consultants  for  the  chaplains  at 
all? 

Col.  AxTON.  No;  except  as  they  may  be  called  upon  to  advise  the 
War  Plans  Division  in  its  moral  work  along  broader  lines;  but  these 
civilian  consultants  in  the  other  departments  can  be  of  very  large 
service  to  the  chaplains'  section,  helping  us  in  our  work;  we  conceive 
at  the  chaplains  conferences  those  things  that  are  necessary  to 
boosting  the  morals  of  the  men. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Just  how  do  you  propose  to  supplement  the  work  of 
the  chaplains'  section  by  this  moral  welfare  service;  how  do  you  pro- 
pose to  supplement  the  work  of  the  chaplains  with  these  civilians  ? 

Col.  Axton.  In  order  for  our  chaplains  to  do  their  best  work  and 
continue  their  activities  efficiently  it  is  essential  that  they  should 
have  support;  we  call  these  chaplains  together  for  conferences.  A 
conference  to  be  really  of  worth  must  have  some  outside  element  of 
support  and  strength,  and  these  civilian  consultants  could  do  wonders 
ill  the  matter  of  helping  to  bring  new  ideas  and  inspiration;  chaplains 
are  not  all-sufficient,  and  outside  help  is  very  welcome  and  is  very 
essential  sometimes  to  get  our  program  going  right.  Then  there  is 
tliis  feature  to  it,  Mr.  Aj^thony:  The  churches  are  very,  very  zealous 
to  do  something  in  the  Army;  they  are  very  anxious  to  do  something 
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in  theproper  manner  and  proper  relationship;  we  already  have  21  or 
22  different  denominations  represented  ana  we  will  probably  have 
more  when  we  get  our  corps  to  its  final  basis;  we  have  been  watching 
it  for  some  time,  and  it  would  really  be  very  muoh  worth  while  if  we 
might  bring  the  biggest  men  of  the  church,  the  outstanding  men,  and 
let  them  come  to  a  conference  of  our  chaplains. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Speaking  of  supplementing  the  work  of  the  Medical 
Corps  in  the  Army  through  the  chaplains,  have  you  any  Christian 
Scientists  yet  in  your  Corps  of  Chaplains  ? 

Col.  AxTON.  Not  now;  we  had  some  during  the  war. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Have  you  any  present  candidates  for  admission  i 

Col.  AxTON.  We  have  one  candidate  imder  consideration. 

Mr.  Anthony.  He  is  eligible,  is  he  ? 

Col.  AxTON.  He  is  eligible,  under  the  law,  if  he  is  eligible  other- 
wise— T  read  the  law  to  mean  so  anyway. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  was  our  intent. 

Col.  Axton.  That  was  the  intent  of  the  law,  I  take  it. 

Mr.  Antho?(y.  Gentlemen,  do  you  wish  to  ask  Col.  Axton  any 
f lu^ther  questions  ? 

Mr.  Slemp.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramton.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Anthony.  We  are  very  much  obUged  to  you.  Col.  Axton. 

Col.  Rees,  I  want  to  ask  you  one  more  question:  In  this  vim-a- 
tional  training  paragraph  you  have  the  words,  *^  Within  the  District 
of  Colxunbia"  that  you  propose  to  add.  Is  that  intended  to  proMdt 
for  departmental  emnloyees  here  in  the  District  of  Columbia  i 

Col.  Rees.  Heretofore  I  have  appeared  before  Mr.  Wood  and  sul>- 
mitted  details  regarding  two  individuals  to  be  here  in  Waahin^or.. 
sir.  Thev  are  the  colonel-chairman  and  the  secretarv  of  the  advLs<.>rv 
board  that  Gen.  Haan  speaks  about. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  do  not  know  whether  they  are  provided  fi>r  r 
the  legislative  bill  ? 

Col.  Rees.  They  are  not.  . 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  will  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order  in  this  bill 

Col.  Rees.  But  I  appeared  before  Mr.  Wood,     There  are  oalv  iv 
and  that  is  absolutely  all  that  there  will  be. 

"For  the  hire  of  the  neoessarv  civilian  conmiltants  and  lecturpni,  within  the  FH^n  • 
of  Columbia  and  elsewhere,  and  for  the  payment  of  their  traveling  expenffw  a«  auth  r 
ized  by  existing?  law/'  an  appropriation  of  $26,500  ib  desired. 

It  ifl  propowid  to  u.*<o  thie  appropriation  substantially  a«  follown: 

One  consulting  specialint,  character  education.  8alar\'.  full  time Vk  «»* 

i^ervices  of  character  echumtion  experts  who  may  be  brought  to  Waahingtou 

for  consultation ^ I  •*■ 

Allotment  to  corps  area  commanders  for  similar  servnces  and  for  lecturen  in 

nine  corps  arean.  at  $2.000 1^  ••• 

Traveling  expenses  of  all  of  alx)ve .   ■• 

Total 2^   •• 

As  stAtecI 

*•  Mnrnl  triii 
September  15.  1010.  the  War  Department  officially  re<'Oiniized  for  the  Hrat  ~tiin«>  'i^ 
moral  trainiuf?.  character  building,  and  religious  s^dance  of  the  aoklier  arv  an  intncn- 
part  of  the  Army  training  s>'stem  and  that  the  primar>'  purpose  o(  .Vnnv  inimnj  •  • 
produce  such  a  s\mmetricallv  devol()f>ed  individual.'  tnrough  ade<|uatc  attrnti  ' 
Dody.  mind,  and  soul,  as  will  enable  him  to  function  m<ist  eflictenlly  in  nju.  "-- 
defense,  both  in  war  and  in  peace. 


in  Report  of  Chief  of  Staff  to  the  Secretarv  of  War.  1920  <p.  5Q 
'fiining.   -With  the  issuance  of  (teneral  Orders.  No.  100.  Wat  Deporsc. 
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"War  Department  Circular  13,  January  8,  1920,  sets  forth  the  basic  principles  of 
character  and  moral  training  in  the  Army,  and  indicates  the  necessity  of  coordinating 
military  training,  education,  recreation,  etc.,  for  the  purpose  of  creating  an  environ- 
ment favorable  for  the  development  of  the  character  element,  which  is  important  in 
every  acti^-ity  of  the  soldier's  life." 

The  adoption  of  this  policy  came  largely  as  a  result  of  the  knowledge  ^ined  during 
the  World  War  that  the  proper  development  of  the  character  element  m  the  soldier 
is  a  matter  of  vitll  importance,  both  in  connection  with  his  military  efficiency,  and 
his  future  usefulness  as  a  civilian.  One  result  easily  measured  is  the  reduction  of  the 
rate  of  venereal  disease  in  the  present  Army  to  less  than  one-half  the  prewar  rate.  In 
the  opinion  of  the  Surgeon  General's  office,  measures  designed  to  promote  moral 
training  have  largely  accounted  for  this  reduction.  Other  results  which  can  not  so 
easily  be  measured  may  be  of  even  greater  importance. 

During  the  war,  in  aadition  to  vast  sums  of  money  expended  upon  recreation  and 
for  the  direct  assistance  of  Army  chaplains,  many  hunareds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
were  expended  in  various  wajrs  for  the  specific  purpose  of  promoting  character  devel- 
opment of  the  Army  personnel,  and  hundreds  of  individuals  were  employed  or  freely 
gave  their  services  in  the  furtnerance  of  this  end.  Reports  of  commanding  officers, 
here  and  abroad,  are  full  of  commendations  for  the  value  of  this  service  in  making 
the  Army  a  more  effective  instrument  for  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war. 

When  the  Army  took  over  the  work  of  the  welfare  organizations  these  societies 
generously  provided  for  the  promotion  of  moral  training  until  such  time  as  Congress 
could  make  adequate  provision  for  its  continuance.  The  possession  of  these  funds 
has  made  it  possible  for  the  Army  to  employ  a  consulting  specialist  on  character 
education,  who  has  given  his  entire  time  to  the  development  of  this  work  and  in 
addition  to  bring  together  in  conference  some  of  the  foremost  students  in  the  country 
along  this  line  to  pass  judgment  upon  the  policies  which  have  been  inaugurated  an^ 
to  suggest  possible  modification  or  improvement. 

In  addition,  lecturers  and  other  specialists  have  been  employed  in  the  field  under 
the  direction  of  the  department  commanders. 

The  results  of  this  work  have  been  of  such  evident  benefit  to  the  Army  that  the 
small  appropriation  asked  for  is  felt  to  be  justified  even  under  present  conditions. 
The  main  reliance  for  the  administration  of  moral  training  will  continue  to  be  upon 
the  commanding  officers  and  upon  the  chaplains,  but  they  need  the  best  technical 
advice  that  can  oe  secured.  The  development  of  a  high  type  of  character  is  a  funda- 
mental need  in  the  training  of  an  effective  Army,  yet  it  presents  difficulties  here  as 
it  does  in  industry  and  in  the  educational  system  that  are  confessedly  vory  great. 
The  entire  solution  of  these  problems  should  not  be  left  to  those  who  are  already 
overburdened  with  their  professional  and  administrative  duties.  The  War  Depart- 
ment at  Washington  and  the  corps  area  and  other  commanders  should  have  at  least 
the  minimum  oi  techiucal  advice  and  assistance  which  this  appropriation  would 
provide. 

In  every  great  industry  to-day  men  are  employed  who  give  their  entire  time  and 
attention  to  the  consideration  of  the  best  methods  of  developing  in  the  industrial 
personnel  of  those  character  elements — ^honesty,  reliability,  loyalty,  ete.,  upon  which 
It  is  now  seen  the  very  existence  of  organized  industry  depends.  School  systems 
are  employing  experts  in  character  education.  Even  churches  employ  specialists  to 
assist  tneir  clergy  in  the  character  training  of  their  youth  and  in  other  special  tasks. 
The  Army,  where  the  proper  preparation  of  its  human  material  along  these  lines  is  a 
prime  necessity,  should  have  the  benefit  of  the  expert  knowledge,  the  inspiration 
and  the  vision  of  those  who  see  this  problem  in  its  laiger  implications  and  wno  have 
demonstrated  their  ability  to  be  of  ^eat  value  in  the  working  out  of  those  methods  of 
man  building  and  citizenship  making  which  are  consistent  with  our  American  ideals 
and  institutions. 
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MONDATi   jANtTABY    10,   1921, 
VOCATIONAL  TRAINING. 

STATEMENTS  OF  MAJ.  OEN.  WILLIAM  O.  HAAV,  DIBECTOE 
WAR  PLAITS  DIVISION,  OEHEBAL  STAFF;  LIEUT.  COL.  K.  I. 
BEES,  CHIEF,  EDTJCATIOIT  AND  BECBEATIOH  BBAVCI; 
DB.  C.  B.  MAHH,  CHAIBMAH  ADVISOBT  BOABD  OH  VOCA- 
TIONAL TBAIHIHO. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Oen.  Haan^  are  you  in  charge  of  the  training 
activities  of  the  Army  ? 

Gen.  Haan.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  general  charge. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  asking  for  a  total  of  $5,729,500  under  the 
heading  of  * 'Vocational  training." 

Gen.  Haan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  received  an  appropriation  of  $3,500,000  for 
the  current  year  for  that  purpose.  Can  you  tell  us  how  much  money 
has  been  allotted  under  the  heading  of  ''Vocational  training  "for  the 
current  year  and  how  much  has  been  expended  so  far  of  that  amount  *• 

Gen.  Lord.  I  can  give  you  that  figure,  Mr.  Chairman.  There  was 
an  appropriation  of  $3,500,000.  There  has  been  $3,450,000  appor- 
tioned,  and  of  that  $3,297,154.50  has  been  allotted  to  meet  expendi- 
tures. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Allotted  or  practically  expended  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  That  is  equivalent  to  expenditure. 

Mr.  Anthony.  There  will  be  a  deficit  in  that  item  this  year  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  I  think  not. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  going  to  confine  the  expenditures  to  the 
amount  of  the  appropriation  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Tney  have  an  unallotted  balance  of  $202,845. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Uen.  Haan,  will  you  give  us  a  general  statement  in 
regard  to  these  activities  ? 

general  statement. 

Gen.  Haan.  I  would  like  to  take  up  the  matter  very  briefly,  Mr 
Chairman,  from  the  beginning  of  the  educational  work  in  the  AmiT. 
This  activity  was  initiated  by  the  act  of  1916,  known  as  the  national 
defense  act,  under  section  27.  Just  what  caused  this  to  be  in- 
serted in  the  act  I  do  not  know.  I  do  not  think,  however,  it  cann 
actively  from  the  Army.  I  think  one  of  the  main  ideas  at  that  timr 
was  to  give  the  men  an  opportunity  for  a  little  education  rather  thtr. 
to  prepare  them  for  their  miUtary  duties. 

Dunne  the  war  we  discovered  that  a  great  many  more  technicaih 
educated  men  are  needed  in  a  modem  army  than  we  had  actual.^ 
figured  upon.  For  example,  in  my  own  division  of  about  24 ,000  mt  n  ^* 
had  to  carry  on  30  technical  schools ;  that  is  to  say,  about  6,000  m«  l 
out  of  those  24.000  men  were  going  to  school  and  being  prepar»v. 
educationally  for  the  technical  duties  they  had  to  perform  in  a  coml»»t 
division.  Back  of  the  line  that  number  is  a  little  larger.  I  do  o* ' 
know  just  how  laree  it  is.  But  the  estimate  of  my  own  officers  an 
others,  of  the  number  of  men  that  need  technical :  that  is,  more  thar. 
the  ordinary  educational  instruction  in  a  division,  is  52  per  cent. 
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Diiring  the  war  we  established  schools  not  only  in  the  divisions 
but  all  over  the  United  States  for  the  technical  training  of  men. 
That  was  carried  on  on  a  very  large  scale  under  the  supervision  of 
the  War  Department. 

Mr.  Cramton.  By  52  per  cent  you  mean  that  as  to  that  52  percent 
their  technical  training  was  of  more  importance  in  military  use  than 
military  trainii]^  ? 

Gen.  Haan.  No;  that  I  would  not  say.  The  military  training  is 
necessary  in  any  case.  But  the  technical  training  was  necessary  in 
addition  to  the  military  training,  so  that  those  soldiers,  wherever 
they  were  placed,  understood  the  peculiar  duties  they  had.  Perhaps 
the  importance  of  technical  education  for  some  of  them  was 
paramount,  such  as  the  Signal  Corps  line  men ;  special  repair  men  for 
machine  guns  for  example.  When  we  come  to  an  operating  man  on  a 
machine  gun,  for  example,  he  had  to  imderstand  certain  technical 
things  about  it,  and  he  also  had  to  imderstand  the  tactical  use  of 
the  machine  ffun.  It  is  very  difficult  to  say  which  is  the  more  im- 
portant.    Both  were  necessary. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  war  closed  this  educational  work 
was  going  on,  and  we  pressed  it  rather  actively  in  Europe  to  give 
the  men  something  to  do,  because  after  the  armistice  it  was  a  mffi- 
cult  thing  to  make  the  men  imderstand  that  we  could  not  send  them 
home  immediatelv.  One  of  the  activities  we  undertook  by  which 
to  raise  the  morale  of  the  men  was  educational  work.  I  had  over 
100,000  men  under  my  supervision  at  that  time  in  Germany,  and  the 
thing  that  occurred  to  me  was  to  keep  these  men  busy  in  some  way, 
to  keep  them  imder  perfect  control  and  discipline  in  case  we  needed 
to  use  them  further  m  military  operations.  That  was  my  first  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  Slbmp.  Were  you  the  commander  of  a  division  ? 

Gen.  Haan.  I  was  a  corps  commander,  commanding  the  Seventh 
Corps  after  the  armistice. 

The  educational  work  grew,  and  they  got  a  lot  of  assistance  from 
civilians  sent  to  us.  It  was  a  very  attractive  thing  and  we  pressed  it 
as  the  means  of  raising  the  morale  of  the  commana  and  also  of  giving 
instruction.  Schools  were  built  up  of  all  kinds,  technical  schools  and 
the  elementary  schools,  and  it  was  very  interesting  to  see  how  much 
interest  the  men  took  in  that  kind  of  work.     So  the  schools  grew. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Did  other  corps  commanders  adopt  the  same  policy  ? 

Gen.  Haan.  Yes.  There  were  orders  from  Gren.  Pershing  at  head- 
quarters to  carry  the  educational  activities  as  far  as  we  could.  Of 
course  you  know  we  established  a  imiversity  at  Beaune,  which  was  a 
very  large  educational  activity,  but  it  was  small  compared  to  the 
total  amoimt  of  educational  work  going  on  in  the  American  Expe- 
ditionary  Force. 

When  we  returned  to  the  United  States  we  foimd  that  here  as  in 
Europe  the  educational  work  and  recreational  work  was  largely  car- 
ried on  by  certain  civilian  organizations  imder  the  supen^ision  of  the 
War  Department.  Although  in  Europe,  while  the  educational  work 
or  system  was  being  installed,  educators  were  gradually  furnished  by 
the  Army  and  paid  from  the  Army  funds;  so  that  it  may  be  said  that 
in  Europe  educational  work  was  done  partly  by  voluntarv  workers 
employed  by  the  affiliated  organizations  from  donated  funds  and 
partly  by  professional  educators  employed  and  paid  from  the  War  De- 
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partment  funds.  The  Secretary  of  War  had  a  careful  survey  made 
of  the  whole  situation  and  required  a  study  to  be  prepared  in  the  War 
Plans  Division.  His  ultimate  decision  was  that  inasmuch  as  certain 
educational  work  had  become  a  necessity  for  the  proper  preparation 
of  the  Army  for  war,  this  work  should  not  be  in  tne  nature  of  a  side 
activity  carried  on  hj  volimtary  workers  and  donated  fimds,  but 
rather  one  of  those  things  making  up  the  essentials  of  the  training  of 
an  army  and  placed  in  its  proper  category  in  the  basic  organization  of 
such  an  army.  He  directed,  therefore,  that  plans  be  made  to  take  over 
all  educational  and  recreational  work  in  the  Army  from  the  affiliated 
organizatious  and  that  estimates  should  be  prepared  for  the  necessary 
fimds  to  carry  on  this  work  in  a  modest  but  well  or^oiized  manner 
and  placed  the  supervision  of  this  work  under  the  Director  of  the 
War  Plans  Division.  Thus  did  this  activity  come  under  my  super- 
vision and  after  giving  the  matter  careful  study,  I  came  to  the  cim- 
elusion  that  it  should  be  recognized  as  a  part  of  the  basic  organization 
of  the  peace  establishment  of  the  United  States  Army  as  defined  in 
section  3  of  the  National  Defense  Act,  as  amended  bv  the  act  of  Juri»' 
4,  1920. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  all  very  true  in  regard  to  the  technical 
education  of  the  men  who  are  required  in  the  technical  arms  of  tht- 
service.  But  what  have  you  to  say  about  the  propriety  of  carry  in.: 
on  in  time  of  peace  this  so-called  general,  classical  education? 

Gen.  Haan.  I  will  come  to  that  directly. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Before  you  leave  the  European  situation,  will  \<'\ 
tell  us  something  of  your  activities  during  the  war  and  after  the  war 
in  trying  to  keep  the  men  busy  in  baseball  games  and  a  lot  of  inri- 
dentally  interesting  things?  During  the  war  you  did  not  have  t«- 
do  much  of  this,  did  you  i 

Gen.  Haan.  We  had  to  do  it  before  we  could  get  into  the  war. 

Mr.  Slemp.  That  was  on  this  side? 

Gen.  Haan.  That  was  here  and  over  there,  too. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  the  technical  education? 

Gen.  Haan.  That  is  the  technical  education;  yes.  Reereatii>n». 
work  was  carried  on  largely  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  Knights  of  Coliun- 
bus,  and  several  other  organizations. 

Mr.  Si.EMP.  The  Army  is  a  fighting  proposition. 

Gen.  Haan.  We  want  to  make  it  the  best  fighting  organizati«- 
we  can  get,  and  educational  work  is  necessary  for  that,  Mr.  Slemp. 

Mr.  Slemp.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  52  per  cent  of  the  znr: 
who  went  to  France,  out  of  more  than  2,000,0()0y  had  to  be  put  :r 
schools  over  there  ? 

Gen.  Haan.  No;  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that.  Out  of  the  24.i>* 
I  had  in  my  division  I  had  to  put  6,000  in  schools.  With  the  re^ 
mainder  that  was  not  necessary.  And  I  had  no  illiiermies  in  m^ 
division  at  all. 

Mr.  Slemp.  That  would  be  about  25  per  cent  ? 

Gen.  Haan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Slemp.  You  found  from  your  experience  in  France  that  fU*. 
of  your  total  number  of  men  25  per  cent  of  them  had  to  be  gi^«c 
some  sort  of  technical  training  before  you  could  get  the  mAximur 
results  from  their  training  ? 

Gen.  HaaX.  I  would  sav  that;  ves. 


Mr.  Akthont.  What  was   the   perceataee  of  ilUtermcv   in  ;^( 
Army,  among  the  total  number  of  recruits,  auring  the  war  f 
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Gen.  Haan.  I  do  not  quite  understand  your  question. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  was  the  percentage  of  men  in  the  service 
during  the  war  who  were  illiterate? 

Gen.  Haan.  I  have  heard  many  statements  on  that,  ranging  any- 
where from  12  to  25  per  cent,  depending  on  just  what  you  mean 
by  illiteracy.     I  can  not  give  you  an  accurate,  definite  answer  to  that. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  did  you  mean  when  you  made  your  state- 
inent  about  that  ? 

Gen.  Haan.  I  had  a  National  Guard  organization  in  which  the 
Qualifications  for  enlistment  were  the  same  as  those  in  the  Regular 
Army  before  the  war,  and  they  did  not  enlist  illiterates. 

Mr.  Cramton.  I  think  the  record  ought  to  show  the  number  of  the 
division  vou  commanded. 

Gen.  Saan.  It  was  the  Thirty-second  Division. 

Mr.  Anthony.  So  the  divisions  composed  of  National  Guard  troops 
were  of  a  higher  class,  from  the  educational  standpoint,  than  tne 
drafted  men,  as  a  rule  ? 

Gen.  Haan.  Oh,  yes;  because  they  did  not  take  any  illiterates  in 
their  organization.  That  made  the  proportion  of  illiterates  larger 
among  the  drafted  men  because  there  illiterates  were  not  disqualified. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Where  did  your  division  come  from. 

Gen.  Haan.  From  Wisconsin  and  Michigan. 

Gen.  Lord.  The  percentage  of  illiteracy  in  the  Army  at  large  was 
24.6. 

Col.  Rees.  That  is  one  of  the  percentages  given,  but,  as  Gen. 
Haan  said,  it  depends  upon  what  test  you  take. 

Mr.  Cramton.  I  think  perhaps  in  connection  with  your  statement 
that  6,000  men  in  that  division  had  to  be  kept  in  training  the  record 
ought  to  show  something  of  the  activities  of  that  division.  It  is  my 
recollection  that  in  the  casualties  it  ranked  fourth. 

Gen.  Haan.  I  think  it  was  fourth. 

Mr.  Cramton.  I  think  the  type  of  that  division  should  appear,  in 
which  such  a  large  amount  of  the  education  you  speak  of  was  neces- 
sary. 

(jcn.  Haan.  We  never  have  claimed  anything  special  for  our 
division.  We  were  the  sixth  division  that  went  over,  and  we  got  into 
the  fighting  early  and  remained  until  the  finish. 

XIr.  Cramton.  But  that  was  a  division  that  was  actively  at  the 
front  ? 

Gen.  Haan.  Yes; 

Mr.  Cramton.  And  those  6,000  men  were  in  that  type  of  division? 

Gen.  Haan.  Yes.  All  the  combat  divisions  needed  about  the 
same.  Our  estimate  was,  after  having  a  very  careful  study  made, 
that  about  52  per  cent  of  the  men  in  a  division  needed  some  kind  of 
technical  training,  outside  of  the  ordinary  education  that  a  man  gets 
in  a  common  school. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  you  reaUy  mean  to  say  is  that  the  reason  it 
was  necessary  to  put  6,000  men  in  school  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  Army  in  this  war  had  so  many  new  military  activities  that  any 
ftnnv  that  went  into  the  field  would  be  required  to  train  these  men 
in  t&ese  new  military  activitieis  ? 

Gen.  Haan.  That  is  precisely  the  point.  Perhaps  in  the  future  we 
may  be  called  upon  to  go  even  a  little  further  along  that  line. 

27478—21 52 
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Mr.  Cramton.  In  the  case  of  these  6,000  men  it  was  not  a  matter 
merely  of  uplift,  but  it  was  a  matter  of  training  them  for  their  duties 
as  soldiers  ? 

Gen.  Haan.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  training  them  for  their  duties  as 
soldiers.  But  there  are  other  things  besides  training  a  man  in  his 
duties.  It  is  a  question  whether  a  man  is  able  to  handle  his  job. 
In  an  organization  such  as  the  Army  it  must  be  in  such  a  condition 
of  discipBne  or  spirit,  or  whatever  you  may  call  it,  so  that  the  met 
wiU  immediately  respond  without  question  to  the  word  of  their 
commander.  To  do  that  we  have  to  do  everything  we  can  to  raix- 
the  morale  of  our  men  up  to  the  very  highest  point.  That  is  just  a? 
important,  and  it  seems  to  me  it  is  sometimes  more  important  thar 
the  mihtary  instruction  that  the  men  have. 

The  spirit  must  be  there,  and  the  only  way  you  can  get  it  there  u^ 
to  do  all  the  things  we  can  do  to  raise  the  morale  of  the  men.     It  i- 
necessary  to  build  that  spirit  up  in  the  Army  in  time  of  peace  so  that 
we  may  Know  how  to  carry  it  on  in  time  of  war.     So  I  think  Congr**^* 
was  a  little  ahead  of  its  time;  it  was  a  httle  ahead  of  the  thought  <>f 
the  Army  when  it  enacted  section  27  of  the  act  of  1916,  the  nation... 
defense  act.     The  Army  men,  who  had  studied  purely  military  pn>r- 
lems,  had  hardly  visualized   the  necessities  that  develop  in  sui 
military  forces  as  have  to  be  used  in  modern  times.     They  ha<l  iw 
realizea  that  we  would  have  to  go  over  so  largely  to  the  citizen  anr.;. 
idea  as  we  have  to  in  a  modern  war.     It  is  all  a  citizen  army.     T: 
professional  soldier  that  must  be  maintained  in  peace  time  must  i 
inaintained  primarily  to  have  the  correct  ideas  of  building  up  » 
citizen  army  when  the  war  begins.     To  do  that  correctly  he  shim 
be  trained  correctly  and  completely  in  its  peace  establishment.  ':■ 
should  be  trained  in  all  those  things  necessary  to  be  built  up  in  tin- 
of  war  and  not  wait  until  war  comes  to  do  that.     So  I  am  tryinir : 
impress  the  committee  with  the  importance  of  carrying  on*«hi».i 
tional  work  not  only  for  the  military  instruction  that  is  necoa**ar. 
but  for  the  morale  that  is  necessary. 

When  a  man  goes  into  the  Army,  which  you  gentlemen  believ*    . 
think,  is  still  a  necessity  in  the  world,  it  must  be  understood  that 
goes  into  that,  not  for  a  life  work,  except  in  the  case  of  the  «ffi    * 
personnel  and  certain  high-grade  enlisted  personnel  that  it  is  pn 
ably  advantageous  to  keep  there,  but  he  goes  into  the  Army  to  .: 
certain  training  to  make  him  useful  for  military  purposes,  and  f 
when  he  comes  out  he  shall  also  be  a  useful  citizen.     That  iilra  - 
contained  in  our  whole  system  of  training,  and  it  is  contained  in  v 
very  wording  of  section  27  of   the  national  defense   act,  whic':* 
think  is  a  very  well-worded  law.     I  did  not  think  so  when  1  r:> 
read  it,  because  at  that  time  I  had  not  given  the  subject  as  m.: 
study  as  I  have  given  it  since. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  will  be  very  glad  if  you  will  put  section  27  of  : 
national  defense  art  in  the  record. 

Gen.  Haan.  Section  27  reads  as  follows: 

• 

In  addition  to  military  training,  soldiers  while  in  the  active  sendee  riiall  b^tt^"-' 
be  given  the  opportunity  to  study  and  receive  instruction  upon  educatioaai  har* 
Budi  character  as  to  increase  their  military  efficiencv  and  enable  then  to  n<:ff:  - 
civil  life  better  equipped  for  industrial,  commercial,  and  genetml  btiatnaw  oi\  ^« 
tions.  (^\ilian  teachers  may  be  employed  to  aid  the  Amy  officen  itt  |^wr  '  • 
instruction,  and  part  of  this  instruction  may  consist  of  vocatio&al  educatans  n- •* 
in  agriculture  or  the  mechanic  arts.    The  Secretary  of  War,  with  the  approval  *:  u* 
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President,  shall  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  for  conducting  the  instruction  herein 
pro\'ided  for,  and  the  Secretary  of  War  shall  have  the  power  at  all  times  to  suspend, 
increase,  or  decrease  the  amount  of  such  instruction  offered  as  n)ay  in  his  juc^girent 
be  consistent  with  the  requirements  of  military  instruction  and  service  of  the  soldiers. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Why  should  you  emphasize  this  particular  kind  of 
activity  any  more  than  the  activity  of  drilling  ? 

Gen.  Haan.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Take  the  raw  recruit.  You  have  him  in  there,  and 
vou  have  your  officers  and  your  organization.  You  put  him  through 
nis  drill  and  setting  up  exercises  and  you  teach  him  the  use  of  the 
gun,  and  so  forth.  Why  can  not  those  same  officers  do  this  other 
work  ? 

Gen.  Haan.  Officers  are  not  trained  as  educators,  but  aside  from 
this  officers  have  so  many  duties  other  than  actuallv  training  with 
soldiers  that  their  time  is  not  available;  whereas  tne  time  of  the 
enlisted  man  is  less  fully  taken  up  with  his  military  training  and 
part  of  his  time  can  be  spared  for  educational  work.  Teaching  is  a 
profession  that  requires  very  special  training  and  for  carrying  on 
educational  work  in  the  Army  a  special  organization  under  tramed 
educators  is  a  necessity. 

Mr.  S^.EMP.  That  is  what  I  want  to  develop.  In  other  words, 
your  colleges  are  arranged  that  way.  The  assistant  professors  in 
these  colleges  are  drillmasters,  and  after  they  give  the  men  instruc- 
tion in  drill  they  go  into  the  classroom  and  teach  mathematics  and 
other  subjects. 

Gen.  Haax.  Let  us  turn  that  around.  Suppose  vou  say,  why 
have  military  instruction,  why  have  military  drill  ?  Why  do  not  the 
professors  take  the  men  out  on  the  campus  and  give  them  that  work  ? 

Mr.  Slemp.  That  is  what  they  do. 

Gen.  Haan.  I  can  not  agree  with  that  statement.  In  certain 
military  schools  all  instructors  are  given  military  rank.  Neverthe- 
less, they  have  in  that  school  an  organization  for  giving  military 
instruction,  such  as  the  commandant  of  the  school  and  his  tactical 
officers.  You  will  find  that  in  all  so-called  military  schools,  where 
military  instruction  is  given  by  the  faculty  of  the  school  in  such  a 
way  that  it  can  be  properly  called  military  instruction,  an  entirely 
separate  organization  is  contained  in  the  school  for  carrying  on  that 
military  instruction.  It  is  called  usually  the  tactical  department  of. 
the  school,  and  the  average  instructors  of  classroom  educational 
work  have  nothing  to  do  with  that,  other  than  to  assist  in  maintain- 
ing certain  elements  of  discipline,  even  during  classroom  work.  At 
the  United  States  Military  Academy,  for  example,  which  I  think 
must  be  accepted  as  one  of  the  leading  military  schools  of  the  world, 
they  have  a  tactical  organization,  which  does  not  mean  that  these 
officers  might  not  be  taught  to  become  educators  as  well,  but  their 
entire  time  is  needed  to  carry  on  the  tactical  instruction  and  the 
administration  of  the  military  organization.  In  this  connection  I 
wish  you  would  keep  in  mind  that  a  great  deal  of  instruction  must 
be  given  to  our  young  officers  themselves — much  of  their  time  is 
required  for  their  own  instruction  in  post  schools  and  in  our  special 
service  schools  and  in  our  general  service  schools.  Some  oi  this 
instruction  is  carried  on  at  stations  simultaneously  with  the  military 
training  of  the  men  and  it  can  not  be  neglected;  otherwise  these 
officers  will  fail  to  respond  in  the  proper  manner  when  needed  for 
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certain  important  duties  in  time  of  war.  I  have  very  carefullv 
studied  the  law  covering  this  educational  work  and  I  am  trying  to 
carry  out  that  law  as  best  I  can ;  I  am  not  trying  to  evade  or  avoid 
any  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Slemp.  I  do  not  doubt  that  at  all. 

Gen.  Haan.  I  have  sent  out  letters  to  commanders  of  divisioi^ 
•and  others  who  have  in  charge  the  immediate  supervision  of  thb 
•training^,  and  in  that  letter  I  quote  the  wording  that  is  now  in  the 
-act,  which  provides  that  wherever  possible  officers,  warrant  officers, 
and  noncommissioned  officers  shall  be  detailed  as  instructors.  I  have 
a  report  here  from  Gen.  Harbord,  in  whom  I  am  sure  you  have 
confidence,  giving  his  experience  as  to  how  far  he  has  been  able  to  ^o 
in  this  connection.  I  might  say  at  the  present  time  nearly  50  per 
cent  of  oi^r  instructors  are  officers  or  soldiers.  There  are  350  offico»^ 
and  something  over  1,200  enlisted  men  acting  as  instructors  at  the 
present  time  in  our  schools.     Gen.  Harbord  says: 

This  employment  of  enlisted  men  has  not  proved  a  success  for  the  following  reason? 

(a)  Few  (jualified  men  can  be  found  in  tnis  camp  for  this  work.    This  is  parti*  u- 
larly  true  vith  reference  to  general  education  and  to  all  trades  except  automoti\<'. 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  majority  of  enlisted  men  so  employed  are  automoti>e  mm 
These  men  are  not  satisfactory  as  instnictors  and  all  are  w  orking  as  assistant*  to  civ  ili^ 
instructors. 

{b)  Men  so  detailed  are  subject  to  transfer,  discharge,  furlough,  and  special  detail 
In  the  cases  of  the  few  instructors  obtainable,  this  objection  nas  alreaay  been  ffh 
Men  are  subject  to  8i)ecial  detail  by  superior  authority  without  reference  to  the  f»  ' 
that  they  are  on  duty  as  instructors  in  the  educational  and  vocational  schools. 

(c)  The  attitude  of  soldier  students  toward  the  enlisted  instructors  is  not  ci«-: 
This  fact  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  schools  of  this  camp,  and  is  qtiite  notic^a^  • 
The  soldier  students  do  not  credit  the  enlisted  inatruct-or  with  the  know!e<lire  **i  « 
ci\  ilian  instructor. 

id)  The  enlisted  instructors  have  not  the  re(|uired  training  to  make  8u<vf*: 
teachers.     It  is  obNious  that  enlisted  men  detailed  for  duty  as  instnictors  ran  ii«>«  •- 
as  veil  prepared  for  this  work  as  ci\ilians  who  are  trained  for  teaching.     In  pjni*' 
the  fact  that  instruction  in  teaching  is  given  to  all  enliste<l  instructors,  their  meih  •. 
of  instruction  is  not  up  to  the  standard  which  should  be  re(|uired  in  e\er>'  wh*  j 
They  sei'm  to  take  little  interset  in  learning  methods  of  instruction. 

Naturally,  there  is  no  objection,  from  the  educational  stand]M)int,  to  the  enipl* 
ment  of  Army  per8i)nnel  for  this  work  if  men  can  be  found  ecjuipj^ed  for  it  by  c%»i>  '* 
education,  sixvial  training  for  teaching,  and  past  ex]>erience.     Uut,  however  \i.*- 
retically  correct  and  desirable,  the  facts  are  that  the  teaching  p<*rsonDei  is  not  in  ' 
Army.     A  careful  canvass  of  the  15,000  men  now*  here,  in  order  to  increase  our  t#  i  • 
ing  force,  re\ealed  but  two  men  with  (lualifications  which  warranteii  their  Ix^ing  pu- 
on  our  teaching  staff.     Nor  d(K»8  the  employment  <>f  au<*h  men  promise  that  omtxi: 
which  is  so  essential  in  successful  teacning.    (iiven  the  experience  here  the  *»••. 
will  sei>k  ci\il  life  where  the  remuneration  for  teaching  and  the  prospecta  for  pr-r- 
tion  are  better. 

Any  course  involving  loss  of  the  efficient  teaching  personnel  which  has  hr^-r  -■- 
veloped,  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  practically  fatal  to  the  school  policy. 

It  IS  rei^o(;nized  that  the  burden  of  expense  should  be  lightened  wherever  posibU 
such  use  of  our  own  personnel,  but  to  attempt  to  replace  all  trained  civilian  inatni  *  * 
in  this  manner  would  be  as  unwise  as  to  aasitni  civilian  school  teachers  to  romiLA 
companies  and  regiments.    Tt^achini;  is  a  profession  which  requires  yeans  of  prepara: 
and  natural  adaptability.     Few  officers  and  soldiers  are  fitte<l  for  it.    Their  aiim^i^n  - 
to  such  duty  generally  means  not  only  a  "jO  per  cent  loss  of  teaching  eifiirtexK'v .  bi;;  :* 
entire  loss  of  their  time  from  military  duties.    Teachers  do  not  accomplish  rivuiu 
class-room  work  alone,  but  th^ir  preparation  for  their  work  is  a  daily  ana  coDilant  !  «* 
consuming  as  much  time  p(*r  day  as  the  exercise  of  any  other  profonion.     It  in- . 
mean  also  the  entire  loss  of  that  recipnx^al  touch  and  interest  between  our  edocmt.  tj 
and  vo<*ational  work  and  that  beiuK  conducted  by  educators  in  civil  life*  nov  •^^  v 
secured  by  the  re<'ruitment  of  our  instructors  from  civil  institutiooB  of  leanun^  a 
their  constant  association  with  teachers  in  the  community  in  which  our  aili^ar^ 
establishments  are  located. 
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Thousands  of  men  now  in  the  Army  have  enlisted  on  the  promise  of  the  educational 
and  vocational  traming.  This  creates  the  obligation  to  provide  the  best  possible  in- 
struction throughout  their  three-year  enlistment,  and  demands  continuity  of  policy  in 
these  matters  and  the  expenditure  of  the  necessary  funds.  This  obligation  can  not  be 
evaded  without  exposing  the  Government  to  a  just  charge  of  bad  faith.  The  majority 
of  men  who  have  enlisted  in  the  last  year  probably  enlisted  on  the  promise  of  education 
They  and  the  country  are  looking  to  us  to  make  good  that  promise. 

The  Nation  yearly  spends  immense  sums  on  education .  A  bonus  of  some  thousands . 
of  dollars  is  given  to  certain  institutions  for  every  agricultural  student  graduated. 
Here  is  the  opportunity  to  build  the  largest  educational  institution  in  the  world. 
The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  would  far  exceed  the  enrollment  of  our  many  great 
universities  and,  compared  to  their  cost,  the  expense  would  be  ridiculously  small .  No 
marble  buildings,  no  dormitories,  no  expensive  campuses  are  reauired  or  expected . 
The  number  of  courses  and  the  quality  of  instruction  imparted  are  limited  only  by  the 
cooperation  received  in  building  up  this  work.  As  the  system  develops,  the  class  of 
men  demanding  it  will  improve,  and  in  time  the  Army  will  become  tne  Poor  Man  s 
University.  This  work  can  not  be  done  elsewhere.  Its  value  can  not  be  reckoned  in 
dollars  and  cents,  but  must  be  computed  in  terms  of  trained  citizens. 

I  recently  read  in  Scribner's  Magazine  an  article  by  an  educational 
man,  entitled  "The  Crisis  in  Education,"  in  which  he  gives  the 
qualifications  a  teacher  should  have  to  be  successful  in  the  ordinary- 
graded  schools.  He  says  the  teacher  should  have  at  least  a  high- 
school  basic  education  and  two  years'  training  in  a  normal  school, 
to  make  him  able  to  be  a  good  teacher.  It  is  manifest  when  we 
look  at  the  men  we  are  able  to  enlist  in  the  Army  that  we  do  not  get 
that  class  of  men. 

Mr.  Slemp.  For  the  training  of  the  25  per  cent  of  the  men  of  your 
division  in  France  during  the  war,  did  you  have  civilian  instructors, 
or  did  you  have  Armv  instructors? 

Gen.  Haaji.  I  had  Army  instructors  almost  entirely. 

Mr.  Slemp.  How  did  you  get  along  with  them  under  those  cir- 
cumstances ? 

Gen.  Haan.  I  got  some  instructors  from  technical  branches,  such 
as  the  Quartermaster  Corps,  Ordnance  Department,  Signal  Corps, 
etc.,  but  it  shotJd  be  remembered  that  in  an  organization  such  as 
were  many  of  the  companies,  battalions,  and  regiments  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  the  enlisted  personnel  was  not  confined  to  the  class  of 
men,  particularly  as  to  education,  which  enlist  in  the  Regular  Army 
in  time  of  peace.  Just  before  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into 
the  war  there  was  a  great  influx  of  volunteers  into  these  National 
Guard  oi^anizations,  and  among  them  were  many  men  of  education. 
I  recall,  for  example,  that  in  one  Michigan  battalion  there  was  a 
very  large  percentage  of  college  graduates  among  the  enlisted  men. 
Most  of  these  afterwards  became  oflScers.  They  had  the  basic  edu- 
cational qualifications  therefor  when  they  enhsted.  From  among 
that  class*  of  personnel  it  was  practicable  to  select  instructor  per- 
sonnel to  the  extent  that  it  is  entirely  impracticable  to  do  from  the 
enlisted  personnel  of  the  peace-time  Kegular  Army. 

Mr.  Anthony.  We  probably  are  going  to  have  a  surplus  of  four  or 
five  thousand  Army  officers  with  no  military  duties  to  perform,  if 
we  commission  the  full  authorized  strength  of  the  commissioned 
personnel.  Those  men  will  have  that  education  you  speak  of  as 
necessary,  so  will  it  not  be  possible  to  get  enough  instructors  from 
that  material? 

Gen.  Haan.  I  hardly  think  so.  I  believe,  Mr.  Slemp,  that  we  are 
at  present  using  as  many  officers  in  educational  work  as  are  qualified 
for  that  work  and  as  can  be  spared  from  other  more  important 
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duties.  It  may  be  possible  that  in  the  development  of  the  school 
work  perhaps  even  larger  numbers  may  be  usefully  employed. 
Among  our  enlisted  personnel  I  have  little  hope  of  developing 
to  any  great  extent  efficient  instructors.  As  a  class  they  simply  do 
not  possess  adequate  basic  education,  not  to  speak  of  practicwly  no 
training  in  the  art  of  teaching.  I  have  already  indicated  that  officers 
have  a  ^eat  deal  of  work  aside  from  purely  military  training.  The 
instruction  of  the  officer  himself  for  his  proper  duties  requires  much 
of  his  time. 

Mr.  Anthony.  It  would  not  hurt  such  a  man  to  teach  for  a  year 
or  two,  would  it  ? 

Gen.  Haan.  A  good  many  of  them  are  teaching,  but  if  you  could 
feel  the  pressure  that  is  brought  upon  me  and  other  officers  of  the 
War  Department  to  get  more  officers  I  do  not  think  the  thought 
would  come  to  you  that  it  was  possible  to  get  enough  officers. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  with  17,000  commt- 
sioned  officers  for  an  Army  of  150,000  enlisted  men  there  wiU  be 
military  activities  sufficient  to  absorb  the  entire  time  of  that  number 
of  commissioned  officers  ? 

Gen.  Haan.  I  do  not  think  we  need  half  of  those  officers  for  the 
150,000  men,  but  as  to  the  other  activities  prescribed  in  the  national 
defense  act,  if  common-sense  men  tried  to  work  out  a  reasonable 
compliance  with  that  law,  you  will  find  that  more  than  half  of  the 
numoer  of  officers  are  needed  for  other  things  than  training  the  sol- 
diers of  the  Regular  Army.  You  give  us  in  that  act  a  problem  for 
the  development  of  the  National  Guard  and  for  the  Organizeti 
Reserve,  and  to  a  very  large  extent  you  give  us  the  problem  of  guid- 
ing the  entire  instruction  of  109,000  young  students  in  colleges  t4» 
make  reserve  officers,  and  a  great  many  other  things,  because  a  war 
Armv  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  handling  of  our  peace  Army.  I 
should  say  that  5,000  officers  would  be  sufficient  to  handle  the  com- 
bat training  of  an  Army  of  150,000  men  in  peace  time. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  were  reading  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  Gen. 
Harbord's  in  which  he  makes  the  statement  that  an  enlisted  man. 
because  of  his  enlisted  status,  will  not  do  as  an  instructor. 

Gen.  Haan.  No;  that  is  not  exactly  it;  but  it  is  because  of  hi* 
general  lack  of  qualifications  as  an  instructor.  Suppose  we  take  a 
civilian  who  is  not  qualified  as  a  teacher — a  solcUer  before  he  is 
enlisted — the  ordinary  civilian — and  try  to  put  him  in  as  a  teacher- 
He  could  not  get  the  confidence  of  the  students  he  was  teachinc- 
because  he  does  not  know  how  to  teach.  I  do  not  think  it  is  because 
he  is  a  soldier,  because  many  of  our  officers  who  are  directors  harr 
become  instructors  in  their  specialties  in  which  they  are  good,  and 
I  think  they  have  the  confidence  of  the  students  as  well  as  do  xhf 
civilians. 

Mr.  Anthony.  It  strikes  me  that  that  line  of  amunent,  thai  if  a 
man  was  not  fitted  to  teach  simply  because  other  edisted  mea  wouM 
not  have  confidence  in  him,  although  he  might  have  the  qualifica* 
tions  to  teach,  would  lead  to  the  necessity  of  commissioning  the  ciril- 
ians  to  act  as  instructors  and  give  them  the  status  of  oommisBaoMd 
officers  simply  to  get  the  respect  of  the  enlisted  men. 

Gen.  Haan.  No;  I  think  not;  I  do  not  think  that  is  neceassry 
The  officers  control;  the  officers  are  in  control  of  the  inslmclaon  vi 
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the  Anny,  of  the  educational  work  and  everything  else.  All  the 
directors  of  these  schools  are  officers  of  the  Army,  and  officers  have 
control  of  that  just  the  same  as  the  other  activities. 

Mr.  Slemp.  You  were  suggesting  something  that  I  was  thinking 
about.  It  is  a  tremendously  interesting  subject.  Mr.  Anthony 
brought  out  the  fact  from  you  that  you  believe  you  could  get  along 
with  5,000  officers  for  an  enlisted  strength  of  160,000  men,  but  that 
there  are  so  many  activities  of  the  Army  outside  of  the  handhng  of 
the  lighting  strength  that  you  would  need  more  than  12,000  officers 
for  those  activities.  You  mentioned  the  schools  as  one  of  those. 
How  many  schools  are  there  in  the  coimtry  where  there  are  Army 
ofTicers  ? 

Gen.  Haan.  I  can  give  you  the  exact  number.  There  are  243 
schools,  at  which  about  400  officers  are  on  duty. 

Mr.  Slemp.  That  is  what  I  thought.  Still  there  would  be  over 
12,000  officers  going  around  the  country  loose. 

Gen.  Haan.  To  command  a  field  army  of  150,000  men  in  combat 
would  require  less  than  half  that  number  of  officers.  But  in  the 
national  defense  act  are  prescribed  certain  tilings  to  be  accom- 
plished by  the  War  Pepartment  for  the  purposes  of  making  an 
organization  for  the  national  defense  that  requires  many  things  to 
be  done  besides  commanding  a  field  army  of  150,000  men.  Section 
3  of  the  national  defense  act  prescribes  the  peace  establishment  of 
the  United  States  Army  and  reauires  that  such  an  organization  be 
perfected  in  time  of  peace  as  will  permit  of  an  immediate  and  com- 
plete mobilization  in  time  of  war  for  the  national  defense.  The 
various  sections  of  the  act  provide  the  means  whereby  this*  is  to  be 
accomplished  and  places  upon  the  War  Department  the  duty  of 
making  the  necessary  preparations.  Among  the  principal  means 
provided  for  making  this  peace  time  organization  are  the  Regular 
Army,  the  National  Guard,  the  Organized  Reserves. 

Tlien,  there  are  various  other  sections  which  prescribe  how  the 
National  Guard  is  to  be  developed  and  still  others  to  provide  for 
Reserve  Corps  officers  and  reserve  enlisted  men.  Section  3  clearly 
indicates  that  from  these  reserve  officers  and  reserve  enlisted  men 
there  shall  be  formed  an  organization  referred  to  in  section  3  as  the 
Organized  Reserves.  It  becomes  the  duty  of  the  officers  of  the 
Army  to  develop  this  reserve  organization,  to  get  into  the  reserves 
sufFicient  officers  and  enlisted  men  to  form  the  oasis  for  a  complete 
mobilization.  To  form  such  a  basis  for  inmiediate  mobilization 
requires  actual  organization  in  time  of  peace.'  In  section  3a  and 
other  sections  of  nie  act  provision  is  made  as  to  how  policies  and 
plans  should  be  studied  and  prepared  for  various  things;  then,  in 
other  sections  provision  is  made  prescribing  duties  in  connection 
with  the  preparation  of  plans  for  the  national  defense.  All  of  these 
requirements  take  up  much  officer  personnel,  not  merely  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  plans,  but  a  great  deal  more  in  carrying  out  these  plans  in 
time  of  peace  to  the  extent  that  it  is  necessary  in  order  that  at  the 
beginning  of  war  the  defense  organization  under  the  War  Department 
shall  be  in  a  position  to  carry  into  dfect  the  mandate  of  Congress 
requiring  immediate  and  complete  mobilization  upon  an  emergency 
declared  by  Congress.  This  congressional  mandate  requires  not  only 
that  the  War  Department  General  Staff  shall  make  studies  of  plans 
for  national  defense,  it  requires  tJbat  our  school  iiystem  be  expanded 
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duties.  It  may  be  possible  that  in  the  development  of  the  school 
work  perhaps  even  larger  numbers  may  be  usefully  employed. 
Among  our  enlisted  personnel  I  have  little  hope  oi  developing 
to  any  great  extent  efficient  instructors.  As  a  class  they  simply  do 
not  possess  adequate  basic  education,  not  to  speak  of  practically  no 
training  in  the  art  of  teaching.  I  have  already  indicated  that  officers 
have  a  great  deal  of  work  aside  from  purely  military  training.  The 
instruction  of  the  officer  himself  for  his  proper  duties  requires  mueh 
of  his  time. 

Mr.  Anthony.  It  would  not  hurt  such  a  man  to  teach  for  a  year 
or  two,  would  it  ? 

Gen.  Haan.  A  good  many  of  them  are  teaching,  but  if  you  could 
feel  the  pressure  that  is  brought  upon  me  and  other  officers  of  the 
War  Department  to  get  more  officers  I  do  not  think  the  thought 
would  come  to  you  that  it  was  possible  to  get  enough  officers. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  with  17,000  cominL<5- 
sioned  officers  for  an  Army  of  150,000  enlisted  men  there  will  be 
military  activities  sufficient  to  absorb  the  entire  time  of  that  number 
of  commissioned  officers  ? 

Gen.  Haan.  I  do  not  think  we  need  half  of  those  officers  for  the 
150,000  men,  but  as  to  the  other  activities  prescribed  in  the  national 
defense  act,  if  common-sense  men  tried  to  work  out  a  reasonable 
compliance  with  that  law,  vou  will  find  that  more  than  half  of  the 
numoer  of  officers  are  needed  for  other  things  than  training  the  sol- 
diers of  the  Regular  Army.  You  give  us  in  that  act  a  problem  for 
the  development  of  the  National  Guard  and  for  the  Oi^anized 
Reserve,  and  to  a  very  large  extent  you  give  us  the  problem  of  guid- 
ing the  entire  instruction  of  109,000  young  students  in  colleges  to 
make  reserve  officers,  and  a  great  many  other  things,  because  a  war 
Armv  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  handling  of  our  peace  Army.  1 
should  say  that  5,000  officers  would  be  sufficient  to  handle  the  com- 
bat training  of  an  Army  of  150,000  men  in  peace  time. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  were  reading  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  Gen. 
Harbord's  in  which  he  makes  the  statement  that  an  enlisted  man. 
because  of  his  enlisted  status,  will  not  do  as  an  instructor. 

Gen.  Haan.  No;  that  is  not  exactly  it;  but  it  is  because  of  his 
general  lack  of  quahfications  as  an  instructor.  Suppose  we  take  a 
civilian  who  is  not  qualified  as  a  teacher — a  solcuer  before  he  is 
enlisted — the  ordinary  civilian — and  try  to  put  him  in  as  a  teacher. 
He  could  not  get  the  confidence  of  the  students  he  was  teaching, 
because  he  does  not  know  how  to  teach.  I  do  not  think  it  is  because 
he  is  a  soldier,  because  many  of  our  officers  who  are  directors  hare 
become  instructors  in  their  specialties  in  which  they  are  good,  and 
I  think  they  have  the  confidence  of  the  students  as  well  as  do  the 
civilians. 

Mr.  Anthony.  It  strikes  me  that  that  line  of  aiKument^  that  if  » 
man  was  not  fitted  to  teach  simply  because  other  emisted  men  wouU 
not  have  confidence  in  him,  although  he  might  have  the  qualifica* 
tions  to  teach,  would  lead  to  the  necessity  of  commissioning  the  civil* 
ians  to  act  as  instructors  and  give  them  the  status  of  oonunisBaooed 
officers  simply  to  get  the  respect  of  the  enlisted  men. 

Gen.  Haan.  No;  I  think  not;  1  do  not  think  that  is  necessary 
The  officers  control;  the  officers  are  in  control  of  the  instructioB  of 
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the  Army,  of  the  educational  work  and  everything  else.  All  the 
directors  of  these  schools  are  officers  of  the  Army,  and  officers  have 
control  of  that  just  the  same  as  the  other  activities. 

Mr.  Slemp.  I  ou  were  suggesting  something  that  I  was  thinking 
about.  It  is  a  tremendously  interesting  subject.  Mr.  Anthony 
brought  out  the  fact  from  you  that  you  believe  you  could  get  along 
with  5,000  officers  for  an  enlisted  strength  of  160,000  men,  but  that 
there  are  so  many  activities  of  the  Army  outside  of  the  handling  of 
the  fighting  strength  that  you  would  need  more  than  12,000  officers 
for  those  activities.  You  mentioned  the  schools  as  one  of  those. 
How  many  schools  are  there  in  the  coimtry  where  there  are  Army 
officers  ? 

Gen.  Haan.  I  can  give  you  the  exact  nimiber.  There  are  243 
schools,  at  which  about  400  officers  are  on  duty. 

Mr.  Slemp.  That  is  what  I  thought.  Still  there  would  be  over 
12,000  officers  going  around  the  country  loose. 

Gen.  Haan.  To  command  a  field  army  of  150,000  men  in  combat 
would  require  less  than  half  that  niunber  of  officers.  But  in  the 
national  defense  act  are  prescribed  certain  things  to  be  accom- 
plished by  the  War  I^epartment  for  the  pm-poses  of  making  an 
organization  for  the  national  defense  that  requires  many  things  to 
be  done  besides  commanding  a  field  army  of  150,000  men.  Section 
3  of  the  national  defense  act  prescribes  the  peace  establishment  of 
tlie  United  States  Army  and  reauires  that  such  an  organization  be 
perfected  in  time  of  peace  as  will  permit  of  an  immediate  and  com- 
plete mobilization  in  time  of  war  for  the  national  defense.  The 
various  sections  of  the  act  provide  the  means  whereby  this'  is  to  be 
accomplished  and  places  upon  the  War  Department  the  duty  of 
making  the  necessary  preparations.  Among  the  principal  means 
provided  for  making  this  peace  time  organization  are  the  Regular 
Army,  the  National  Guard,  the  Organized  Reserves. 

THen,  there  are  various  other  sections  which  prescribe  how  the 
National  Guard  is  to  be  developed  and  still  others  to  provide  for 
Reserve  Corps  officers  and  reserve  enlisted  men.  Section  3  clearly 
indicates  that  from  these  reserve  officers  and  reserve  enlisted  men 
there  shall  be  f onned  an  organization  referred  to  in  section  3  as  the 
Organized  Reserves.  It  becomes  the  duty  of  the  officers  of  the 
Amy  to  develop  this  reserve  organization,  to  get  into  the  reserves 
sufficient  officers  and  enlisted  men  to  form  t^e  oasis  for  a  complete 
mobilization.  To  form  such  a  basis  for  inmiediate  mobilization 
requires  actual  organization  in  time  of  peace.'  In  section  3a  and 
other  sections  of  Uie  act  provision  is  made  as  to  how  policies  and 
plans  should  be  studied  and  prepared  for  various  things;  then,  in 
other  sections  provision  is  made  prescribing  duties  in  connection 
with  the  preparation  of  plans  for  the  national  defense.  All  of  these 
requirements  take  up  much  officer  persoxmel,  not  merely  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  plans,  but  a  great  deal  more  in  carrying  out  these  plans  in 
time  of  peace  to  the  extent  that  it  is  necessary  in  order  that  at  the 
beginning  of  war  the  defense  organization  under  the  War  Department 
shall  be  in  a  position  to  carry  into  dfect  the  mandate  of  Congress 
requiring  immediate  and  complete  mobilization  upon  an  emergency 
declared  by  Congress.  This  congressional  mandate  requires  not  only 
that  the  War  Department  General  Staff  shall  make  studies  of  plans 
for  national  defense,  it  requires  that  our  school  nystem  be  expanded 
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to  the  necessary  extent  so  that  we  shall  have  commanderB  and 
important  staff  officers  ready  to  take  chaise  of  this  immediate  mobUi- 
zation,  and  this  requires  a  large  number  of  officers  to  be  kept  con- 
stantly in  school  training  for  that  purpose,  and  all  these  matters  have 
been  carefully  studied  during  the  past  year  by  the  War  Department 
General  Staff  and  plans  have  been  submitted  showing  as  nearly  as  it 
is  possible  for  us  to  show  at  this  time  what  it  is  necessary  to  do  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  will  of  Congress  as  expressed.  So,  while  a 
field  army  of  150,000  men  could  be  trained,  maneuvered,  and  fought 
in  battle  by  perhars  less  than  6,000  officers,  yet  to  carry  out  the  work 
that  is  required  of  the  War  Department  imder  the  provisions  of  law 
contained  in  the  national  defense  act,  it  is  my  opinion  that  17.500 
officers  is  insufficient  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  that  act  and 
accomplish  the  results  that  are  clearly  indicated  in  section  3  of  that 
act. 

Mr.  Slemp.  I  would  like  to  get  your  analysis  of  that  distribution 
of  these  12,000  officers,  after  you  have  supplied  the  150,000  enlist^^d 
men  with  their  necessaiy  complement  oi  officers.  I  would  like  to 
know  what  they  would  do  under  the  provisions  of  the  national 
defense  act,  what  distribution  you  would  propose  making  of  the 
12,000  officers.  I  did  not  mean  any  reflection  on  the  officers  by 
saying  they  were  going  around  loose,  but  I  meant  there  were  rmt 
any  places  for  them. 

Gen.  Haan.  You  are  asking  me  now  about  General  Staff  work 
which  belongs  to  another  division.  The  principal  activities  of  the 
Operations  Division  of  the  General  Staff  relate  to  the  personnel 
Where  I  feel  it  is  in  the  training  of  the  Army,  in  the  development 
of  the  National  Guard,  in  trying  to  get  the  organized  reserve  estat>- 
lished — the  basic  establishment  that  is  called  for  in  the  act — in  tht* 
Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  work.  The  Operations  Divfeit-n 
can  not  give  me  enough  officers. 

In  the  training  of  the  Army  I  find  everywhere  that  there  is  a  short* 
of  officers.  At  the  present  time  we  are  in  a  difficult  situation 
are  still  some  4,000  below  our  quota  of  officers  and  the  m^^ 
commissioning  of  17,000  officers  is  not  going  to  give  you  IT.im* 
trained  officers.  After  they  are  commissioned  we  have  to  mak* 
officers  of  them.  It  requires  the  work  of  many  experienced  offK^r* 
to  do  that,  in  addition  to  the  work  they  already  have.  So  whf. 
we  get  new  officers  who  are  not  already  trained  and  qualified,  tl.t** 
are  of  little  use  until  they  are  properly  trained  and  instructed  them- 
selves. We  are  developing  those  officers  in  our  officer  schools  an*: 
in  other  ways,  and  we  have  to  continue  to  use  the  experiencr-' 
officers  to  develop  those  new  officers  so  that  if  war  comes  again  «« 
will  not  have  to  wait  six  months  to  issue  our  mobilization  order,  a.^ 
we  did  last  time.  Congress  has  stated  the  necessities  in  the  nati<»nm. 
defense  act  as  to  what  should  be  done.  That  act  requires  in  fa«* 
that  the  mobilization  order  be  issued  on  the  day  war  is  derlan-*: 
and  become  effective  at  once,  instead  of  taking  effect  on  Augu^* 
25,  although  not  actually  taking  effect  until  after  the  10th  of  S^f- 
tember,  more  than  six  months  after  the  declaration  of  war.  All  «« 
want  to  do,  and  what  I  think  you  had  in  mind,  is  that  we  abt^ui  '■ 
not  have  that  six  months*  delay,  that  we  should  prepare  in  tixa*  ^  ' 
peace  to  begin  mobilization  the  day  war  is  declared,  and  tiienr^'^ 
save  six  months. 
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CIVILIAN    IXSTr.UCTOL^-S — SALARIES. 


Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  civilian  instructors  have  you  engaged 
in  the  work  of  vocational  training  in  the  Army  ? 

Col.  Kees.  There  are  1,158  civilians,  and  in  addition  1,210  enlisted 
instructors  and  356  officer  instructors. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  are  the  salaries  of  these  men  ? 

Col.  Rees.  From  $125  a  month  up  to  $3,000  a  year,  the  $3,000 
men  being  specialists.  Then  we  have  a  small  group  of  higher 
specialists  who  get  $5,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  of  the  higher  specialists  have  you  ? 

Col.  Rees.  I  think  the  last  report  shows  tnat  we  have  57  of  them. 
Then  we  have  department  consultants  who  get  $6,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Will  you  put  in  the  record  an  itemized  statement 
of  the  civilian  instructors  who  are  used  in  connection  with  vocational 
training,  classifying  them  in  accordance  with  the  salaries  they  receive  ? 

Mr.  Cramton.  I  would  like  to  have  you  include  in  that  the  names 
of  the  $5,000  and  $6,000  men. 

Col.  Rees.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  list  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Civilian  educational  specialists. 


Name. 


Previous  position. 


18,000  per  annum: 

Dr.  Guy  Potter  Benton . . 

Joe  Cook 

C.J.Ham 


C.  E.  Hewitt. 


Dr.  G.W.Hoke.. 

M.  F.  Loomis 

Dr.  J.  P.  Marshall. 
Dr.  £.  M.  Ranck.. 


W.H.Smith.. 
C.  B.  Waldron. 


P.  B.  Woodworth. . . : 

S5,700  per  annum:  Dr.  E.  0. 

Dexter. 
$5,400  per  annum: 

Dr.  S.  E.  W.  Bedford 


A.  v.  Ingham.. 
A.  B.  McDaniel 

•4,S0O  per  annum: 
H.  D.  Appleby. 


W.A.  Ballou.. 
G.  W.-Hobbs.. 
Dr.  D.  £.  Rice. 


President  University  of  Vermont 

President  MissLssippl  State  Normal  School 

General  auditor,  Bangor  &  Aroostook  R.  R., 
Bangor,  Me. 

Dean  ol  engineering,  New  Hampshire  State  Col- 
lege. 

Professor  of  geography.  Miami  University 

Chief  of  ordnance  mstnct,  Cleveland 

Professor  of  music,  Boston  University 

Professor  of  veterinary  medicine,  'Mississippi 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College. 

President  Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Mechan- 
ical College. 

Dean  of  agriculture,  Nwth  Dakota  Agricultural 
College. 

Dean  of  engineerinR,  Levis  Institute 

Superintendent  of  instruction,  Porto  Rico 

Professor  6f  sociology,  Chicago  University 

Owner  of  Walker  Art  Co..  Buffalo 

Chief  engineer,  Construction  Division,  formerly 
professor  of  civil  engineering.  Union  College. 

Supervising  engineer,  Bareau  of  Yards  and 

l^ks.  Navy  Department. 

Ballistic  spedahst.  Ordnance  Department 

Professor,  University  of  Wisconsin 

Secretary,  school  of'^  science  and  tactics,  Pratt 

Institute. 


Station. 


Manila,  P.  I. 

Fort  McPherson,  Ga. 

Camp  Grant. 

Governors    Island, 

N.Y. 
Camp  Grant,  III. 

Do. 

Do. 
Fort  Howard,  Md. 

Fort  Sam  Houston. 

Camp  Grant,  111. 

Fort  Sheridan,  111. 
San  Francisco. 


Governors    Island, 

N.Y. 
Camp  Grant,  111. 
Camp  Dix,  N.  J. 


Camp  Grant,  111. 

Camp  Meade,  Md. 
Camp  Grant,  111. 
Do. 


There  are  in  addition: 

2  men  at  $J73  per  month. 
2  men  at  litfO  per  month. 

9  men  at  tiSO  per  month. 

10  men  from  tiOO  to  S333.33  per  month. 
10  men  from  1240  to  $275  per  month. 

6  men  from  1200  to  1233.33  per  month. 

All  of  these  specialists  hold  temporary  appointments  as  professional  experts,  ap- 
proved by  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  on  Form  375,  which  applies  to  professional, 
scientific,  or  technical  x>o6itions.  Their  appointments  are  temporary,  because  it  is 
recogniz^  that  as  the  Army  becomes  expert  in  administering  the  education  work 
the  services  of  mimy  of  these  will  be  no  longer  needed. 
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^  Mr.  Anthony.  General,  you  will  recall  that  before  the  war  the  life 
of  an  enlisted  man  of  the  Anny  was  devoted  during  the  morning  hours 
largely  to  military  work  ana  military  training  and  the  afternoons 
were  divided,  and  probably  equally  divided,  between  necessary  work 
about  the  posts  and  recreation.  Since  we  have  taken  up  this  educa- 
tional program,  is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  persons  who  are  receiving  this 
education  practicalljr  devote  their  entire  afternoons  to  educational 
work  and  tnat  there  is  no  time  left  for  the  enlisted  man  of  the  Army 
to  da  the  necessary  work  about  the  posts  and  camps  which  he  used 
to  do  in  the  old  Army  ? 

Gen.  Haan.  I  think  all  of  that  has  been  successfully  overcome  with 
a  little  experience. 

Mr.  Anthony.  By  the  employment  of  civilians  to  do  the  work  i 

Gen.  Haan.  No;  I  do  not  think  we  employ  any  more  civilians  to 
do  the  work  now  than  we  did  before. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  records  show  that  the  number  of  civilians  has 
very  largely  increased  since  the  war. 

Gen.  Haan.  Not  in  connection  with  combat  organizations  that  we 
are  speaking  of  now  and  whose  training  I  have  in  charge. 

Mr.  Ckamton.  I  asked  the  question  the  other  day,  and  I  think 
Gen.  Lord  is  getting  definite  information  about  it,  as  to  the  number  of 
civilians  employed  by  the  ^irmy  to  do  work  that  formerly  in  peace 
times  was  done  by  soldiers.  It  was  intimated  to  me  by  a  gentleman 
of  high  rank  in  the  Army  that  the  number  might  exceed  50,000. 

Gen.  Haan.  That  is  wholly  outside  of  anytlung  that  has  to  do  with 
the  ordinary  soldier's  work,  as  it  used  to  be  done.  We  have  now,  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our  own  Army,  a  reasonable  amount  of 
reserve  supplies,  and  certain  activities  are  necessary  in  connection 
with  that.  Then  there  are  a  lot  of  new  activities  which  have  come 
into  the  Army  also,  and  in  so  far  as  soldiers  are  taking  care  of  them- 
selves, especially  soldiers  taking  care  of  their  own  quarters  and  every- 
thing connectea  with  them,  I  do  not  believe  you  have  a  single  man 
more  than  you  had  before. 

Mr.  Cramton.  It  was  intimated  the  other  da}'  that  our  fire  depart- 
ments are  supplying  men  to  protect  soldiers  from  fire. 

Gen.  Haax.  That  is  not  so.  We  have  about  ten  times  more  build- 
ing and  equipment  to  protect  than  we  are  using.  Manifestly  you 
can  not  put  a  regiment  in  one  of  the  cantonments  and  have  it  protet^t 
the  entire  cantonment  ag  lost  fire  and  take  care  of  all  the  ot.ier 
things  necessary  to  keep  taat  equipment  from  deteriorating  and  aU< 
use  that  regiment  for  military  training  and  other  proper  militar}* 
activities.  Nevertheless,  that  regiment  takes  care  of  its  own  arra 
in  waich  it  lives.  Let  us  assume  that  we  wipe  the  rest  of  the'camp 
out  and  just  have  the  one  regiment  in  the  camp.  Let  us  assume  that 
we  have  that  regiment  at  a  reasonable  strength,  instead  of  having  a 
skeletonized  organization.  That  regiment  would  take  care  of  it^tf 
just  as  well  now  as  it  ever  did,  and  it  would  not  ask  for  any  ciTilian> 
to  help  it  out.  But  you  can  not  take  soldiers  and  make  laborers  v( 
.hem  also  and  expect  them  to  be  proficient  as  soldiers. 
^    Mr.  Anthony.  And  also  to  send  them  to  coUese. 

Gen.  Haan.  And  also  send  them  to  school  for  the  neeesaarT 
training. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  last  figures  I  saw  showed  that  at  all  our  larpr 
Army  posts,  camps,  and  cantonments,  there  was  one  civilian  empIo\W 
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for  every  two  enlisted  men.  Has  that  ever  been  brought  to  your 
attention  ? 

Gen.  Haan.  No;  it  has  not,  but  I  think  the  reason  for  that  is,  as  I 
have  indicated,  that  conditions  are  abnormal.  Let  us  take  the 
stations  where  we  have  nonnal  buildings  as  before  the  war.  We  still 
have  some  of  those  where  we  have  normal  garrisons,  in  our  coast 
defenses.  I  do  not  think  you  will  find  a  man  more  than  you  had 
there  before  the  war. 

Mr.  Anthony.  One  of  your  largest  camps,  one  of  the  camps  where 
you  carry  on  your  largest  educational  activity,  is  Camp  Dix,  in  New 
Jersey. 

Gen.  Haan.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Can  you  give  us  an  approximate  idea  of  the  number 
of  enlisted  men  and  the  number  of  civilian  employees  that  are  there  ? 

Gen.  Haan.  No. 

Mr.  Anthony.  It  would  be  very  interesting  to  have  that  in  the 
record. 

Gen.  Haan.  The  following  is  from  official  records. 

Relative  numbers  of  enlisted  men  and  civilians  at  Camp  Dix  for 
November,  1920:  Enlisted  men,  9,403;  civilians,  900.  It  will  be 
noted  that  the  ratio  is  1  to  10.  This  is  typical  of  the  situation  in 
cantonments  where  the  number  of  civilians  is  high  for  the  reasons 
stated  above.  The  total  for  all  cantonments  for  November,  1920, 
was:  Enlisted  men,  53,346;  civilians,  4,336.  This  ratio  is  about 
1  to  12,  and  not  1  to  2  as  was  suggested  a  httle  whije  ago. 

Gen.  Haan.  I  would  like  to  speak  of  one  activity  in  connection 
with  educational  work,  which  is  not  directly  military  instruction. 
It  is  oiu*  elementary  instruction  we  are  giving  to  illiterate  recruits. 
That  will  give  you  some  small  idea,  I  think,  of  the  scope  of  the  work 
that  has  been  going  on  during  the  past  year.  We  have  five  or  six 
of  these  recruit  educational  centers  established  in  which  educational 
instruction  is  given  to  the  men  wno  enlist  in  the  Army,  under  the 
authority  of  law,  who  are  illiterate.  The  total  number  of  those 
men  at  the  present  time  in  these  centers  is  about  4,500,  and  in  addi- 
tion to  that  we  have  about  3,500  of  the  same  class  of  men  imder 
instruction  in  stations  outside  of  these  five  or  six  training  centers; 
so  we  have  about  8,000  men  under  instruction.  The  course  of 
instruction  there — that  is  the  average  time  it  requires  to  get  a  man 
from  a  condition  of  illiteracy  to  literacy  so  he  can  write  letters  and 
can  understand  orders  and  read  signs  on  the  roads  and  generally  do  the 
things  that  are  necessary  to  make  a  man  able  to  understand  the 
daily  news  and  things  oi  that  kind,  so  that  he  becomes  in  a  sense 
self-educating — is  about  four  months.  The  average  number  of  men 
graduated  from  these  elementary  schools  per  month  is  1,500,  so 
that  during  the  year  at  the  rate  we  are  instructing  these  men  now 
we  are  graduating  18,000  men  from  illiteracy  to  literacy. 

Mr.  (StAMTON.  What  is  the  highest  salary  paid  to  any  civilian 
in  that  class  of  work,  and  is  that  work  almost  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  civilians  ? 

Gen.  Haan.  It  is  under  the  supervision  in  each  case  of  officers, 
but  the  methods  of  instruction  and  the  direct  instruction  is  very 
under  civilians.  At  the  recruit  education  center  at  Camp 
le  civilian  supervisor  gets  $3,600  per  year.  The  civilian  in- 
structors receive  from  $125   to  $175  per  month.     These  are  the 
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salaries  paid  in  the  New  York  public  schools  for  the  same  grade  of 
work. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Do  you  not  ha\e  officers  and  enlisted  men  in  the 
Army,  competent  to  teach  men  their  A  B  C's,  and  competent  to 
teach  them  to  read  and  write  ? 

Gen.  Haan.  No;  we  have  not.  It  requires  the  very  hifi:h<^st 
grade  of  teacher,  as  you  know,  for  kindergarten  work.  You  knovr 
what  that  work  is.  It  is  the  most  difficidt  work  a  teacher  has  to  tlo. 
I  have  taught  school  myself,  and  I  know. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  it  requires  $6,()00  men 
to  teach  the  three  R's  to  enlisted  men  ? 

Gen.  Haan.  No;  the  $6,000  men  are  Used  for  an  entirely  different 
purpose.  You  need  general  officers  for  certain  things  in  the  Army, 
and  I  hope  they  are  of  some  use  in  the  Army.  But  the  general  officer 
does  not  teach  the  soldier  how  to  shoot  a  rifle.  He  could  do  it,  I 
think — but  he  has  more  useful  work  to  do.  I  do  not  employ  $6.00() 
men  to  do  that  kind  of  work  because  I  can  get  men  to  do  that  work 
for  less  money.  But  I  employ  the  higher  grade  men  only  in  such 
numbers  as  I  believe  is  necessary  to  keep  this  organization  going. 
I  mention  that  as  one  of  the  activities  in  all  the  work  that  is  oeing 
carried  on  in  the  Army,  and  that  is  one  of  the  things  that  is  doubly 
useful.  A  soldier  who  is  not  literate  can  be  taught  to  carry  a  rifle, 
he  can  be  taught  to  do  some  other  things  that  are  useful,  but  he  is 
much  more  useful  if  he  is  able  to  read  a  little  and  get  information. 
Moreover,  we  find  that  these  men  are  not  stupid;  tnev  are,  on  the 
average,  men  who  take  very  quickly  to  education,  'they  are  men 
whose  opportunities  have  passed,  whatever  the  reason  may  be.  I 
suppose  tnere  are  various  reasons,  and  this  is  their  last  chance. 

Mr.  Cramton.  You  do  not  think  they  are  entirely  to  be  compare<l 
in  their  minds  with  the  minds  of  the  cmldren  in  kindergartens ) 

Gen.  Haan.  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Cramton.  And  the  instruction  of  them  should  not  be  entirely 
compared  to  the  instruction  of  kindergarten  children  ? 

Gen.  Haan.  No;  but  it  is  a  very  special  kind  of  instruction  that 
we  have  to  g^ve  them,  and  it  is  work  which  is  distinctly  the  work  i»f 
experts,  and  it  is  very  hard  to  do  work  during  the  first  year  in  develop- 
ing methods  to  instruct  adults.  I  have  a  research  school. at  Camp 
Grant,  where  I  have  selected,  so  far  as  I  can,  the  very  ablest  people 
I  could  get  in  the  United  States  to  develop  proper  methocls  ano 
courses  of  instruction  for  adults,  and  I  will  tell  you  what  the  resnU 
has  been.  The  course  of  instruction  that  has  been  finished  in  tht 
last  four  months  in  elementary  education  for  illiterates  covered  f«>ur 
grades  of  the  ordinary  public  school.  The  next  year*8  course  f«-r 
adults  covers  about  two  grades  more.  In  other  words,  men  in  thi« 
elementary  work  who  have  mature  minds  under  the  methods  th^: 
have  been  developed  by  these  $6,000  experts  are  able  in  four  months 
to  make  the  first  four  ^ades  of  the  ordmary  common  school  eduoA* 
tion,  in  addition  to  their  military  work.  That  is  the  result  of  having 
men  who  know  how  to  do  those  things. 

Mr.  CRAMTON.  That  is  the  first  three  grades.  But  their  ratr  » : 
progress  as  they  go  up  the  scale  probably  will  not  continue  to  be  a> 
rapid. 

Gen.  Haan.  Perhaps  not  quite  so  rapid,  but  I  think  in  two  veai^ 
they  can  go  through  a  course  equivalent  to  the  sixth  grade  wi^k 
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I  think  Dr.  Mann  and  others  will  be  able  to  give  you  that  informa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Cramton.  It  will  be  a  long  time,  even  under  these  $6,000 
experts  before  you  will  be  able  to  take  enlisted  men  and  give  them 
the  last  three  years  of  a  high  school  course  in  one  year,  in  addition 
to  their  military  duties. 

Gen.  Haan.  I  do  not  ever  expect  to  go  beyond  the  eighth  grade. 
The  sixth  CTade  education  is  the  average  education  of  the  American 
people,  and  I  do  not  feel  that  it  is  necessary  to  help  a  man  much 
oeyond  the  average  education  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Cramton.  A  man  who  is  illiterate,  not  because  he  is  feeble- 
minded, but  a  man  with  a  normal  mind  does  not  require  any  long^ 
planning  of  high-priced  experts  to  enable  him,  when  he  is  given  the ' 
opportunity,  to  get  the  first  three  grades,  which  are  very  elementary. 

Gen.  Haan.  They  get  them  very  quickly  under  the  plan  we  have 
put  into  effect.  They  have,  however,  not  succeeded  in  getting  much 
of  anything  without  somebody  to  help  them. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Certainly. 

Gen.  Haan.  I  should  think  if  it  was  such  a  simple  matter  as  that 
they  would  have  succeeded  in  getting  that  mucn  of  an  education 
before. 

'  Mr.  Cramton.  They  would,  if  they  had  had  an  opportunity.  It  is 
more  a  matter  of  having  the  opportunity  and  an  efficient  instructor 
than  to  have  $6,000  experts  to  lormulate  a  plan. 

Gen.  Haan.  No  ;  I  belive  the  most  important  work  of  all  is  the  work 
of  the  expert  in  formulating  the  plan. 

Mr]  Cramton.  Is  not  that  expert  able  to  formulate  a  plan  that  an 
intelligent  enlisted  man  can  carry  out  with  these  same  illiterates? 

Gen.  Haan.  If  he  is  intelligent  enough  and  has  had  experience 
enough,  I  do  not  care  whether  ne  is  an  enlisted  man  or  not.  I  think 
any  man  who  has  intelligence  enough  and  who  has  had  experience 
enough  to  do  it  could  do  it,  whether  ne  wears  a  uniform  or  not. 

Mr.  Cramton.  It  is  shocking  to  me  to  know  that  oflBcers  can  teach 
a  future  General  StaflF  officer  at  West  Point  and  at  the  militars  col- 
leges,  bu£  that  they  can  not  teach  these  illiterates  to  road  and  write. 

Gen.  Haan.  The\  are  not  trained  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Cramton.  To  what  extent  is  the  teaching  corps  at  West  Point 
civilian  ? 

Gen.  Haan.  They  only  have  two  or  three  civilians  there  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Ther  are  minor  instructors,  arc  thev  not? 

Gen.  Haan.  We  have  a  professor  of  languages  there  who  is  a 
civilian.     We  also  have  some  instructors  in  foreign  languages. 

Mr.  Cramton.  They  are  limited  in  number? 

Mr.  Anthony.  There  are  three  of  them,  I  think. 

Gen.  Haan.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cramton.  You  are  able  to  secure  officer  personnel  as  instruc- 
tors for  the  cadets  ? 

Gen.  Haan.  While  we  have  a  very-  large  list  to  select  from  for  that 
one  school,  v  e  have  some  difficulty  m  getting  satisfactory  men.  'Our 
professors  are  there  permanentlv ,  but  our  instructors  go  there  for 
periods  of  four  >  ears.  During  t&e  first  year  the  instructor's  work  is 
mostly-  learning  how  to  teach. 
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Mr.  Cramton.  Is  there  in  connection  with  this  pro-am  any  sort 
of  normal  school  provided  for  the  training  of  officers  and  enlistee!  men 
so  they  can  teach  ? 

Gen.  Haan.  Yes.  We  had  that  kind  of  a  school  last  year,  but  it 
was  mainly  for  instructing  officers  as  directors  so  that  we  could  secure 
uniformity  throughout  tne  service.  We  had  a  normal  school  at 
Camp  Grant  last  year  where  we  instructed  officers,  and  also  civilian 
school-teachers  during  their  summer  vacation,  when  the  regular 
educational  work  was  not  going  on. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  not  these  men  largely  civilian  instructors  i 

Gen.  Haan.  No;  I  would  say  not. 

Col.  Rees.  Out  of  the  whole  number  at  the  school  there  were  more 
officers  and  enlisted  men.  As  far  as  the  number  of  teachers  is  con- 
cerned there  were  more  civilians. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  teachers  did  ou  assemble  at  this  Camjj 
Grant  school  i 

Col.  Rees.  About  350. 

Mr.  Anthony.  So  ou  found  \  ou  had  to  educate  teachers  for  tin* 
work,  even  after  you  hired  them  ? 

Col.  Rees.  To  train  them  in  the  special  kind  of  training  the  soKlior 
should  receive. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Were  they  the  $1,500  men  or  the  $5,000  men) 

Col.  Rees.  They  were  paid  from  $1,500  to  $2,000. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Were  they  all  $1,500  or  $2,000  men? 

Col.  Rees.  J  think  they  were. 

Gen.  Haan.  They  were  of  all  grades. 

Mr.  Cramton.  I  am  speaking  of  the  students. 

Col.  Rees.  The  students  were  the  $1,500  and  $2,000  men. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Did  the  Government  pay  all  the  expenses  at  that 
schoo]  of  instruction  ? 

Col.  Rees.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  They  were  assembled  from  all  over  the  counur 
there  ? 

Col.  Rees.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Slemp.  How  long  does  it  take  you  to  train  an  illiterate  enliftt«*«i 
man  to  read  and  write  and  to  read  tne  si^ns  you  referred  to,  and  trir 
newspapers  ?    What  is  your  experience  along  that  line  ? 

Gen.  Haan.  The  average  time  is  about  four  months. 

Mr.  Slemp.  If  you  limit  your  activities  to  getting  these  boys  in:- 
that  condition,  what  effect  would  that  have  upon  your  pefsonnfl 
which  you  would  have  to  employ  and  the  expense  that  would  \^ 
entailed  ?    Suppose  you  are  just  going  to  do  that  and  not  much  monr ' 

Gen.  Haan.  I  do  not  know.  I  am  unable  to  say  what  that  sinf\t 
activity  would  take.  That  is  now  one  of  the  many  activities  we  an* 
engaged  in. 

Mr.  Slemp.  After  you  have  him  in  this  improved  condition  in  four 
months,  at  what  stage  of  development  do  you  finally  expect  him  to 
arrive  ? 

Gen.  Haan.  We  expect  him  to  take  two  years  educational  work 
and^in  his  last  vear  he  will  be  learning  a  trade. 

Mr.  Slemp.  tVould  that  trade  have  any  relation  to  fighting  t 

Gen.  Haan.  Yes,  that  trade  has  a  relation  to  fighting  because  it  it 
in  the  line  of  technical  work  necessary  in  time  of  war. 

Mr.  Slemp.  What  trades  do  you  propose  to  teach  men  in  the  Annj ' 
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Gen.  Haan.  A  man  who  takes  illiterates  training  under  the  law, 
or  under  the  regulations  which  the  law  provides  shall  be  made,  has 
no  selection.  For  men  who  are  literate,  the  law.  requires  that  the 
instruction  shall  be  so  given  as  to  make  him  a  better  equipped  man 
at  the  end  of  his  enlistment,  and  be  better  able  to  help  himself;  in 
short,  to  be  of  more  value  to  himself  and  to  the  commimity  at  the 
close  of  his  enlistment  than  he  was  at  the  beginning.  He  has  xmder 
this  provision  rather  a  wide  range  of  selection.  In  that  connection 
I  might  say  they  are  rather  easily  handled  when  they  come  in. 
When  they  are  enlisted  they  are  taken  in  hand  and  examined  to  see 
what  educational  qualifications  they  have,  and  they  are  advised  by 
men  who  take  an  interest  in  them,  their  commanding  officers  and 
various  others  who  come  in  contact  with  them,  as  to  what  is  best 
for  them  to  take-  Manifestly,  a  man  can  not  take  up  electricity 
who  knows  nothing  about  the  elementary  instruction  needed  before 
he  can  take  up  that  subject.  So  the  same  thing  is  true  with  other 
professional  trades  that  require,  preliminary  to  the  taking  of  the 
course,  some  elementary  education.  .That  is  all  explained  to  these 
men  in  as  much  detail  as  we  can  explain  it. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  their  taking  of  this  education  compulsory  or 
volimtary  ? 

Gen.  Haan.  The  education  of  illiterates  is  compulsory. 

Mr.  Anthony.  After  four  months 

Gen.  Haan  (interposing).  It  is  voluntary  after  that  time. 

Mr.  Slemp.  What  percentage  of  the  men  try  to  make  the  best  of 
the  opportunities  offered  to  them  ? 

Gen.  Haan.  In  the  whole  Army  ? 

Mr.  Slemp.  You  have  a  regular  educational  institution  now,  part 
compulsory  and' part  voluntary,  and  you  have  a  heavy  overhead. 
I  want  to  find  out  to  what  extent  these  men  are  availing  themselves 
of  this  Governmental  aid. 

Gen.  Haan.  It  is  somewhat  different  in  different  places.  But  we 
have  figures  showing  the  average  of  the  whole  Army.  I  would  like 
to  refer  you  to  a  note  which  I  nave  received  from  Gen.  Summerall, 
in  which  he  speaks  of  the  attitude  of  the  soldier  to  the  trade  school. 
In  that  camp  there  is  an  average  of  5,000  men  now  under  instruction 
out  of  a  total  of  9,403. 

Gen.  Summerall  says: 

The  attitude  of  the  soldiers  of  the  command  toward  the  schools  may  be  seen  from 
the  fact  that  3,025  are  now  voluntarily  enrolled,  and  the  number  is  constantly  increas- 
ing as  facilities  can  be  provided.  In  addition,  the  recruit  educational  center  for 
ilUterates  and  men  of  foreign  birth  who  can  not  speak  the  English  language  contains 
nearly  2,000  men,  who  are  bein?  taught  the  fundamentals  and  the  knowledge  that 
ever\'  man  should  possess  for  citizenship.  These  schools  stand  to-dav  as  a  model 
univereitv  for  the  poor  boy  who  never  had  a  chance  and  for  the  foreign  bom  who  has 
come  to  the  New  World  to  benefit  by  our  beneficent  Government.  The  very  presence 
of  these  men  shows  that  they  have  within  them  the  power  of  vision  for  improvement 
and  of  faith  in  themselves  and  in  the  Army  to  realize  their  ambition  for  a  broader  and 
a  more  useful  life  in  the  race  that  is  before  them.  There  need  be  no  fear  of  unpro- 
ductive man  power  or  of  disloyal  agitation  among  the  men  whose  minds  have  been 
elevated,  whose  intelligence  has  been  increased,  and  whose  hands  have  been  given 
skill  in  some  useful  occupation  under  the  influences  that  exist  in  the  educational  and 
vocational  schools  in  the  Army  to-day. 

Mr.  Slemp.  So  there  are  more  than  50  per  cent  availing  them- 
selves of  that  opportunity  ? 
Gen.  Haan.  Tes. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  How  far  does  your  plan  contemplate  carrying  these 
men  in  educational  work  ?  The  bulk  of  them  are  being  instructed  in 
elementary  work  ? 

Gen.  Haan.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  high  do  you  propose  to  go  in  giving  them  an 
education  ? 

Gen.  Haan.  We  can  not  go 

Mr.  Anthony  (interposing).  That  is,  outfiide  of  the  trades? 

Gen.  Haan.  We  can  not  go  very  high  because  we  can  not  keep 
men  in  long  enough  for  that  purpose.  I  would  say  that  for  the 
ordinary  elementary  education,  with  the  exception  oi  a  few  classes, 
comparatively  small,  it  usually  is  confined  to  the  common-school 
branches.     I  am  not  very  sure  of  that. 

Col.  Kees.  The  general  education  is  prepared  for  adults.  We 
have  an  illiterate  course  and  then  we  have  a  first  and  second  course 
in  general  education  which  is  a  basic  citizenship  course,  and  which 
covers  a  six  months'  period,  and  then  we  go  into  further  courses  on 
his  industrial  and  social  relatipns.  We  are  not  sending  men  through 
grades  as  in  the  public  schools. 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  this  propaganda  that  they  get  out  in  r^ard  to 
education  in  the  Army  they  speak  about  an  Army  university. 

Col.  Rees.  It  is  the  very  finest  sort  of  education  for  a  voiing  man 
who  has  not  had  the  advantages  of  an  education  previously.  In  the 
course  in  citizenship  he  has  a  consideration  of  the  vital  problems  of 
his  early  life  and  he  gets  all  sorts  of  instruction  in  arithmetic,  go<>j:- 
ranhy,  and  history. 

Mr.  Anthony.  My  viewpoint  is  that  it  is  entirely  practical  to 
instruct  a  man  in  trades  in  the  Army  and  instruct  Him  in  the  oU*- 
mentary  studies,  the  three  R's,  but  I  think  we  are  going  beyond  that 
and  we  are  taking  on  a  class  of  work  that  is  paralleling  the  work  of 
civilian  institutions,  which  is  entirely  beyond  the  province  of  the 
Army. 

Gen.  Haan.  I  entirely  agree  with  vou  that  the  work  in  the  Armj 
should  not  duplicate  the  work  of  civilian  schools. 

Mr.  Cramton.  General,  is  all  this  vocational  training  in  the  Arinv 
being  covered  by  your  statement  here,  or  is  there  any  other  branch 
coming  in  which  will  send  boys  to  college  ? 

Gen.  Haan.  It  was  my  intention  not  to  talk  so  long  as  I  luvo 
talked. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Your  statement  has  been  very  interesting  aii*i 
instructive. 

Mr.  Anthony.  We  would  like  to  have  you  prepare  quite  a  complt»t«' 
statement  for  the  record,  with  an  itemization  of  the  expenditun> 
under  the  proposed  appropriation  and  give  rather  full  informat)<>ri 
about  it,  because  the  iiouse  is  going  to  inquire  very  rigidly  into  tlu» 
matter  of  Army  education. 

(Following  is  the  statement  submitted  by  Gen.  Haan:) 

AD  MINISTRATION    AND   POLU  Y   OP   EDICATION    AND   RECRKATtOK    BRANCM 

III  ar<-<>rdanco  with  the  penoral  War  Df'partment  policy,  the  adminiMntinn  <rf  ••i 
cation  and  vocational  training  in  the  Amiy  haa  boon  <x>mpletelv  decpntnUiEfd     T^' 
War  Df'parUnent  itew^n  only  g(*neral  inrtftictioua.  makes  an  alloUnent  ol  fund*  tn^ 
plac*i'8  tno  re<>ponfdhility  for  rrnulte  on  corps  area  and  department  commaiKlfffv 

Althou^  thift  year' 8  operations  have  been  somewhat  disturbed  by  th«  rlMiuz<p  ' 
September  1  from  an  orKanization  of  the  continental  limita  ol  the  United  States  i&-' 
mx  departmenta  to  an  organization  into  nine  corps  areaa,  the  foUoving  atatcnsAt  < 
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the  actual  allotments  of  the  vocational  training  appropriation  to  the  field  will  indi- 
cate how  the  funds  have  been  handled  by  the  War  Department: 

Northeastern  Department $56, 886 

Eastern  Department 469, 746 

Southeastern  Department 220, 430 

Southern  Department 367, 974 

Western  Department 219, 101 

Central  Department 537, 531 

Panama  Department 73, 329 

Hawaiian  Department 48, 886 

Philippine  Department 192, 873 

Germany  Department 68, 000 

Recruit  education  centers 398, 200 


Ci\ilian  consulants,  corps  area  headquarters 76, 000 

Travel  and  subsistence  of  civilians 150, 000 

Reserve 621, 044 


$2, 652, 956 


847,044 


Total ., 3,500,000 

When  the  change  from  departments  to  corps  areas  was  made,  proper  adjustment 
of  funds  was  made,  based  on  the  enlisted  strength  of  the  several  areas.  When  laige 
bodies  of  troops  are  moved  from  one  area  to  another,  the  moving  organization  carries 
its  fimds  with  it. 

To  meet  special  requirements  arising  both  from  the  movement  of  txoopi.  and  from 
the  change  from  department  to  corps  organization,  additional  allotments^  from  the 
reserve  have  been  made  to  corps  area  commanders  in  relatively  small  fluma  to  the 
amount  of  f4O9,00O,  leaving  at  present  an  unallotted  balance  of  $212,044:  Of  this, 
$50,000  is  held  in  reserve  by  oraer  of  the  Secretary  of  W^ar,  and  can  not  be  allbtted 
until  released  by  him,  leaving  $162,044  at  present  available. 

There  are  at  present  on  file  in  my  office  urgent  requests  from  corps  area  and  depart 
ment  commanders  for  additional  allotments  required  to  furnish  facilities  for  instructins; 
the  meti  who  have  actually  enrolled  for  school  work.  The  total  amount  thus  requestea 
is  $278,770.  Since  the  available  reserve  is  now  $162,000,  and  additional  requests  for 
funds  are  still  coming  in,  it  is  evident  that  all  supplementary  requests  can  not  be 
granted. 

Before  making  up  the  estimates  for  the  fiscal  year  1922,  corjys  area  and  department 
commanders  were  asked  to  submit  estimates  for  their  respective  commands.  These 
were  received  last  August  and  September  before  the  schools  had  opened.  Since  the 
actual  enrollment  in  several  of  the  areas  has  been  larger  than  was  estimated,  these 
figures  are  too  low.  Lnless  the  appropriation  for  1922  supplies  more  money  than 
these  estimates  call  ior,  it  will  not  be  possible  fully  to  make  good  the  obligations 
incurred  by  promises  of  education  in  enlistment  contracts  executed  with  full  au- 
thority of  the  statutes.  They  indicate,  however,  the  relative  demands  of  the  several 
areas,  and  hence,  roughly,  the  manner  in  which  the  distribution  of  the  appropriation 
for  the  coming  year  must  be  made. 


Nintb  Corps  Area $544, 857 

Germany 163,756 

Hawaii 173, 350 

Panama 152,  517 

Philippines 180, 375 

6, 291, 675 


First  Corps  Area $248, 500 

Second  Corps  Area 1, 392, 700 

Third  Corps  Area 807,142 

Fourth  Corps  Area 695, 609 

Fifth  Corps  Area 194, 465 

Sixth  Corps  Area 366, 410 

Seventh  Oorps  Area 262, 397 

Eighth  Corps  Area 1, 109, 597 

Reports  from  corps  area  and  department  commanders  as  to  the  suballotment  of 
funds  to  camps,  posts,  and  stations  in  their  re^nective  areas  as  of  January  1, 1921,  have 
been  called  for.  These  reports,  together  witn  those  of  enrollment  and  attendance, 
enable  the  War  Department  to  check  up  on  the  efficiency  of  administration.  In  this 
matter  frequent  reports,  both  irom.  the  Inspector  General  and  from  inspections  by  the 
corps  area  commanders  and  the  civilian  consultants,  enable  the  War  Department  to 
keep  close  watch  over  results  achieved. 

In  addition  to  the  above  details  of  the  administration  of  education  and  vocational 
training,  I  desire  to  raise  several  questions  of  larger  policy  connected  not  only  with 
education,  but  also  with  two  other  closely  related  activities  which-  are  under  my 
general  supervision. 
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The  defense  act  of  June  3,  1916,  authorized  three  new  training  activities  in  the 
Army,  namely,  vocational  training  (sec.  27\  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps 
(sees.  40-53),  and  training  camps  (sec.  54).  The  significance  of  these  authonzatiou 
was  not  fullv  appreciated  by  the  Army  at  that  time,  so  that  relatively  little  was  done 
before  the  war  to  put  them  into  effect.  The  war  impressed  their  importance  on  the 
Army  so  that  they  are  now  recognized  as  fundamental  factors  in  maintaining  the 
Militarv  Establishment. 

Their  importance  has  been  further  enhanced  by  the  Army  reorganization  act  of 
June  4, 1920.  In  fact,  it  is  now  clear  that  without  them  the  Army  can  not  effectively 
realize  the  congressional  mandate  of  that  act,  namely,  to  oxganize  the  National  Guard 
and  the  Organized  Reserves  as  integral  parts  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States  axul  to 
maintain  those  military  oiganizations  necessary  to  form  the  basis  for  a  complete  and 
immediate  mobilization  in  the  event  of  an  emergency. 

The  reasons  for  this  are  obvious .  A  complete  and  inmiediate  mobilization  is  poesible 
only  if  the  people  and  the  Army  cooperate  to  this  end  as  they  did  during  tiie  war. 
Hence  in  time  of  peace,  the  Army  must  be  an  organization  the  people  are  proud  of  and 
participation  in  Army  activities  must  become  an  eagerly  sougnt  privilege  and  not  an 
onerous  obligation.  This  result  can  be  accomplished  if  the  people  understand  the 
Army  and  the  Army  understands  the  {)eople.  Education  and  vocational  training  in 
the  Army,  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps,  and  training  camp  for  civilians  are 
three  powerful  agencies  for  bringii^  about  the  needed  mutual  understanding  that  will 
make  complete  and  immediate  mobilization  possible. 

The  contribution  which  each  of  these  agencies  must  make  to  the  desired  result  i» 
distinctive  and  can  not  be  made  by  other  agencies  provided  by  the  statutes.  Thttf 
education  and  vocational  training  not  only  contribute  directly  to  military  efficienrv 
but  they  also  furnish  the  opportunity  for  blending  the  military  and  the  civilian  poinu 
of  view  m  the  creation  of  a  more  effective  training  program  than  either  alone  achiev<v 
This  combined  system  is  rapidly  uniting  in  the  Army  schools  the  best  elenents  of 
civilian  education  with  the  best  features  of  military  training.  The  soldier  and  tin 
scholar  are  there  reaching  the  required  common  understanding  which  is  basic  fir 
the  building  of  a  citizen  anny. 

In  addition,  the  vocational  training  is  making  the  Anny  a  productive  asset  to  tbo 
country  in  tjme  of  peace.  During  the  month  of  November  at  Camp  T^via  the  eokber 
classes  in  automotive  work,  in  piumbing,  and  in  carpentry  did  repair  joba  and  vfi^ 
work  that  would  have  cost  the  Government  $14«000  if  done  by  civilian  labor.  Tb«- 
entire  program  is  being  developed  as  far  as  is  practical  on  a  basis  of  productive  HTor. 
Apart  from  the  money  saved,  tne  value  of  this  in  instilling  skilled  men  with  the  pr*^ 
ductive  spirit  is  important. 

The  first  contribution  of  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Cops  to  mutual  undenutti 
ing  between  soldier  and  civilian  is  the  converse  of  that  of  duration  in  the  Anny.  II«^ 
the  military  point  of  view  is  injected  into  civilian  institutions  and  hence  combib'- 
methods  of  training  are  developing  in  schools  and  colleges.  As  a  result  college  trait 
ing  is  growing  stronger.  In  the  second  place,  the  Reserve  Officen'  Training  <  VvT* 
opens  numerous  doors  in  addition  to  West  Point  for  winning  a  commissioa  in  the  Anv  ^ 
and  this  enables  the  Army  to  secure  a  wider  range  of  selection  from  which  U>  diact>^  •* 
men  of  real  military  talent  for  the  permanent  personnel  of  the  profeesional  mihtar 
establishment. 

The  contribution  of  the  training  camps  for  civilians  is  analogous  to  that  kA  t> 
Reserve  Officers'  Tiaining  Corps,  but  among  a  different  group  of  the  populatk* 
These  camps  will  demonstrate  to  the  public  at  large  the  value  of  military  trainuttr  a#  ar 
element  in  building  numhood  and  also  will  offer  a  wide  field  of  selection  for  t£e  !.•> 
covery  of  militaiy  talent  which  may  be  developed  to  the  great  advantage  ol  tS 
permanent  establishment. 

Further  advantages  of  all  three  of  these  activities  are  that  they  make  recroitu^' 
easier  and  hence  less  costly  and  that  they  secure  a  better  grade  of  recruit 

The  above  facts  prove  to  me  that  these  three  asencies  are  of  the  utmost  impmar  ^ 
in  carrying  out  the  new  military  policy  definea  by  Congress  in  the  act  ol  Jnnr  4 
1920.  If  tney  are  adequately  supported,  they  will  enable  the  Army  to  make  imf . 
progress  in  realizing  the  new  policy  in  practical  form.  Unless  the  Regular  Arm  • 
remains  as  it  was  during  the  war  a  rm  part  of  the  national  li^,  cloaelsr  bowui  up  v^. - 
civilian  activities,  the  complete  and  immediate  mobilization  ol  the  citiaeD  anoT  «*. 
never  be  piacticmble.  The  avenues  of  mutual  tudentanding  and  ooop«atMi  V« 
tween  the  people  and  their  Army  must  be  kept  open. 

The  amount  ol  the  *ppiopiiations  for  these  three  activities  does  not  as  m  4epK. . 
ol  the  Army.    For  the  Reserve  Officen'  Training  Corpa  and  tlba  tnukA 


on  the  size 

camps  it  is  obvious  that  the  size  ol  the  appropriation  detennines  the  "imrHr  at  s»- 

to  wnom  these  opportunities  can  be  offerea.    This  la  at  preaant  also  tnw  of  < 
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and  vocational  training  in  the  Army.  There  are  at  present  more  men  enrolled  for  this 
work  than  can  be  given  instruction  with  the  facilities  afforded  by  the  i)re6ent  appro- 
priation. Experience  shows  that  more  than  half  the  enlisted  men  desire  education 
and  vocational  training.  This  means  at  least  75,000  men,  even  if  the  strength  of  the 
Army  is  reduced  to  $150,000.  With  rigid  economy  the  appropriation  requested  this 
year  will  barely  suffice  to  give  the  promised  training  to  75,000  men. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Col.  Rees  has  spoken  of  the  things  that  are  not 
done,  but  I  would  like  to  know  whether  there  is  another  branch 
cominfi:  in  \^dth  a  large  educational  program,  in  addition  to  what 
Gen.  Haan  has  been  discussing. 

Gen.  Haan.  No;  this  covers  all  the  vocational  training.  I  am 
here  to  cover  all  of  the  vocational  training,  unless  you  want  to  hear 
the  subordinate  officers  in  the  recreational  and  educational  branch. 
Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  have  charge  of  the  educational  work  in  the 
technical  branches  of  the  Army  ?  Does  your  organization  supervise 
the  training,  for  instance,  of  telegraphers  and  electricians  in  the  Signal 
Corps,  of  me  men  in  the  Engineer  Corps,  or  in  the  Quartermaster 
Corps  ? 

Gren.  Haan.  No,  sir;  the  special  service  schools  have  that  work. 
I  have  charge  of  those;  or,  rather,  my  division  has  charge  of  those 
only  to  this  extent,  to  see  that  the  product  of  those  schools  are 
qualified  to  accomplish  the  results  required  in  the  general  make-up 
of  the  Army. 

Mr.  Ai^^thony.  Then  this  appropriation  applies  solely  to  the 
education  of  the  enlisted  men  in  the  line  of  the  Army  ? 

Gen.  Haan.  No;  we  .have  also  vocational  schools  in  the  noncom- 
batant  branches,  but  they  are  comparatively  small. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  instance,  is  any  part  of  this   appropriation 
going  to  maintain  an  automobile  and  truck  school? 
Gen.  Haan.  None  of  this  appropriation. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Or  the  electrical  schools  carried  on  by  the  Signal 
Corps? 
Gen.  Haan.  No,  sir. 

Col.  Rees.  We  do  help  them  on  the  problem  of  general  education, 
but  not  on  their  technical,  vocational  side. 

Gen.  Haan.  Their  technical  schools  are  a  part  of  the  militaiy^ 
training  required,   and   the  men  in    those  branches  must  become 
expert  on  those  subjects. 

Air.  Cramton.  To  what  extent  are  men  separated  from  their 
military  organizations  to  secure  the  training  you  have  discussed? 

Gen.  Haan.  That  is  done  only  in  a  very  few  cases.  Illiterates  are 
sent  to  recruit  education  centers  before  they  are  sent  to  their  organi- 
zations at  all,  so  that  when  they  do  join  their  organizations  they 
may  not  be  at  that  great  disadvantage  that  an  illiterate  always  is. 

Mr.  Cbamton.  Tms  training  for  illiterates  is  given  at  the  recruiting 
centers  ? 

Gen.  Haan.  This  training  for  illiterates  is  not  given  at  the  recruit- 
ing stations.  They  are  sent  direct  fipm  the  recruiting  stations  to  the 
recruit  education  center  and  from  that  center  are  sent,  when  they 
have  completed  the  course,  to  their  organizations. 

NX7MBER  OF  MEN  IN   SCHOOLS. 

Mr.  Slbmp.  Have  you  put  in  the  record  the  number  of  enlisted 
tnen  in  the  schools  ? 
Gen.  Haan.  I  can  do  that. 
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Mr.  Slemp.  I  would  like  to  have  you  put  in  the  record  a  statement 
showing  the  number  of  enlisted  men  in  the  schools  taking  the  four 
months'  training  and  the  total  number  of  enlisted  men  in  your 
schools. 

Gen.  Haan.  I  will  put  that  in  the  record. 

ENROLLMENT  IN  EDUCATION  AND  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING  IN  THE  ARMY 

AS   OP  OCTOBER  31,  1920. 

The  number  of  soldiers  who  are  taking  the  four  months'  training 
as  illiterates  is  8,000,  and  the  total  nuinber  of  men  enrolled  in  the 
schools  is  54,500.  This  total  is  exclusive  of  men  in  the  service  who 
are  receiving  vocational  training  as  a  part  of  their  military  dut]^'. 
The  total  number  of  men  under  this  class,  according  to  the  last  report, 
was  49,737,  making  a  grand  total  of  soldiers  receiving  educational 
and  vocational  training  of  104,237. 

Mr.  Slemp.  I  suppose  about  50  per  cent  of  your  expenses  are  for 
salaries  to  civilian  teachers.  Would  that  be  about  a  correct  esti- 
mate ?    You  might  insert  a  statement  about  that  in  the  record. 

EQUIPMENT   AND   SUPPLIES. 

Gen.  Haan.  The  largest  single  item  is  for  equipment  and  supplies, 
and  that  item  is  given  in  the  estimate  as  SI, 794,500.  The  details  oi 
that  I  am  unable  to  explain.  Of  the  large  number  of  activities  under 
my  supervision,  that  is  only  one  of  them,  and  I  can  not  go  into  the 
details  about  that.  I  wish  to  say,  however,  that  this  estimate  ha^ 
already  been  reduced  by  approximately  50  per  cent,  by  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  War.  The  original  estimate  for  carrying  on  ihi- 
entire  education  program,  as  prepared  by  the  education  and  recreation 
branch  of  my  division,  was  about  SI  1,500,000. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  this  estimate  of  S5,729,500  based  upon  an  Armv 
of  280,000  enlisted  men  ? 

Gen.  Haan.  I  do  not  know  about  that.  The  original  estimate  <*f 
Sll, 500,000  was  based  upon  an  Army  of  280,000  men,  was  it  not  f 

Col.  Rees.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Was  this  subsequent  reduction  also  based  upon  V:t 
same  number  of  men  ? 

CoL  Rees.  That  estimate  will  determine  the  number  of  men  wh^* 
can  be  given  instruction,  rather  than  being  based  upon  the  number 
of  men  there  might  be  in  the  Army. 

Mr.  Cramton.  I  wonder  if  you  can  not  give  us  a  statement  in  th<- 
record  that  will  show  to  what  extent  this  training  operates  to  separate 
men  from  their  military  organizations;  to  what  extent  thev  are  sect 
to  a  school  or  sent  for  instruction  away  from  their  organizations  * 

Gen.  Haan.  I  was  trying  to  give  you  that  when  I  was  intemaptfc 
Very  few  of  them  are  sent  away  from  their  organizations  for  |K> 
training.  It  is  practically  all  ^ven  in  the  places  where  they  ar 
stationed. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Suppose,  for  instance,  that  a  boy  is  in  the  service  f 
Boiling  Field.  There  is  no  opportunity  there  for  him  to  alter., 
school,  is  there  i 
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Gen.  Haan.  No;  but  he  is  not  sent  away  for  schooling.  We  have 
certain  services  which  are  schools  in  themselves,  you  might  say.  A 
man  is  passed  through  a  school  which  is  a  trade  school  in  itself. 
Practically  all  of  our  men  in  connection  with  aviation  have  to  learn  a 
trade  in  order  to  know  their  business. 

Mr.  Ceamton.  So  that  a  man  in  that  branch  of  the  service,  say,  at 
Boiling  Field,  only  has  an  oppoi^tunity  for  his  education  in  the  line  of 
that  work  ? 

Gen.  Haan.  We  have,  in  some  places  where  we  have  such  activities, 
gone  so  far  as  to  establish  night  schools  so  that  they  can  go  to  school 
at  night,  where  they  are  emplojed  all  day  in  work  that  requires  their 
presence.  We  have  some  of  those  night  schools.  We  have,  for 
example,  some  vocational  schools  in  connection  with  some  of  our 
Motor  Transport  schools  where  men  want  to  learn  something  else,  and 
we  have  established  small  night  schools  in  cases  of  that  kind.  As  a 
rule,  there  are  not  many  of  those. 

Mr,  Anthony.  That  is  the  onlv  part  of  the  work  that  the  vocational- 
training  branch  undertakes  in  these  technical  courses  ? 

Gen.  Haan.  Yes;  that  is  generally  all  of  it. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Ordinarily,  how  large  are  your  classes  ? 

Gen.  Haan,  You  mean  the  classes  for  instruction  purposes  ? 

Mr.  Slemp.  Yes. 

Gen.  Haan.  I  think  it  depends  upon  what  they  are  instructing 
them  in.  Perhaps  Dr.  Mann  could  give  you  some  light  on  that 
subject. 

Dr.  Mann.  Classes  tmder  eight  are  prohibited.  They  are  not  al- 
lowed to  have  classes  of  a  less  number  than  eight.  There  are  usually 
from  20  to  25  in  the  classes,  as  a  general  average. 

r 

SALARIES  OF   CIVILIAN   EMPLOYEES.    . 

Mr.  Anthony.  Gen.  Haan,  in  going  over  the  items  that  make 
up  the  estimates  for  this  appropriation  which  you  request,  I  see  you 
are  asking  for  $2,990,000  for  the  salaries  of  civilian  employees,  x  ou 
are  asking  for  15  educational  specialists  and  consultants  at  S6,000  a 
year  each;  for  20  development  specialists  at  $5,000  a  year  each,  and 
you  are  asking  for  1,400  teachers  and  instructors  at  $2,000  per 
annum,  making  a  total  estimate  for  salaries  of  $2,990,000.  I  want 
to  ask  you  whether  the  salaries  paid  to  these  instructors  are  the 
salaries  that  prevailed  during  the  current  fiscal  year,  or  are  you 
providing  for  increases  ? 

Gen.  Haan.  I  think  generally  they  are  the  same. 

Mr.  Cramton.  What  has  become  of  the  $1,500  man  ? 

Gen.  Haan.  I  do  not  know.     I  do  not  think  we  have  maijiy. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  have  not  got  any,  according  to  this  statement. 

Dr.  Mann.  The  average  salary  is  $2,000.  The  actual  sisdaries  paid 
ranges  from  $1,500  to  $3,600. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  would  like  to  have  a  little  larger  itemization  of 
the  civilian  employees  than  you  have  presented. 

Col.  Rees.  We  will  get  that  for  you. 
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Instructor B  in  edvoaiion  and  vocational  training  paid  from  appropriation***  Vocatiojyil 
training  of  soldiers  ^  fiscal  year  1921  ^^  indvding  instrwctors  on  duty  at  the  recruit  edu- 
cational centers f  as  of  Jan.  11  ^  1921. 

[The  report  of  instractors  does  not  inehide  aU  instnicton  enwloyed  in  Eighth  Corps  Araftp  OemuoT, 
Panama  Canal  Department,  or  Philippine  Department,  since  detailed  reports  have  not  as  yet  heen  i«- 
«ceived.] 


Monthly  salary. 

4.infltructor8,  at $350 

1  instructor,  at 326 

17  instructors,  at 300 

19  instructors,  at 275 

34  instructors,  at •  250 

1  instructor,  at 235 

37  instructors,  at 225 

6  instructors,  at 220 

4  iDstructore.  at 210 

96  instructors,  at 200 

2  instructors,  at 190 

8  instructors,  at 185 

22  instructors,  at 180 

71  instructors,  at 175 


Monthly  salary. 

82  instructors,  at $170 

14  instrufitors,  at W 

135  instructors,  at LiO 

8  instructors,  at 143 

1  instructor,  at* 140 

14  instructors,  at l^ 

1  instructor,  at 1^ 

76  instructors,  at 125 

3  instructors,  at W^ 

2  instructors,  at 115 

47  instructors,  at 100 

659 


Average  monthly  salary $175.  ?- 

Average  yearly  salary 2, 102.  M 

This  table  is  a  summary  of  the  reports  already  received  by  The  Adjutant  GeD«r»I 
The  distribution  of  numbers  of  infftructors  over  the  various  salaries  is  typical  of  coodi- 
tions  throughout  the  Army,  and  will  not  be  materially  changed  when  the  miaiiu: 
reports  are  received. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Is  this  S6,000  salary  and  the  S5,000  salary  an 
average  ? 

Dr.  Mann.  No;  the  $6,000  is  a  fixed  maximum  and  the  S5,000  an 
average. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Those  are  fixed  ? 

Dr.  Mann.  Yes;  the  maximum  is  fixed. 

Mr.  Cramton.  What  is  the  lowest  salary  given  to  any  teacher  or 
civilian  instructor  ? 

Col.  Rees.  I  could  not  ^ive  you  that  offhand.  I  know  of  part- 
time  teachers  who  are  paid  as  low  as  S50  a  month,  but  for  full-time 
teachers  the  lowest  salary  is  SI 00  a  month. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Do  these  specialists  give  all  their  time  to  this  work ' 

Col.  Rees.  They  do. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Do  you  have  any  consultants  who  do  not  give  all 
their  time  to  this  work  ? 

Col.  Rees.  We  have  consultants  in  corps  areas  and  departmrc: 
headquarters  y  one  to  each. 

Gen.  Haan.  We  have  some  advisors.  We  have  an  advisory  bo>anl 
here  in  Washington  on  which  we  have  a  number  of  eminent  e<hicator^ 
who  are  serving  without  any  salary  at  all.  When  it  b  necessanr  t*- 
convene  this  advisory  board  we  filnd  ways  and  means  to  pay  tlbfir 
expenses. 

Mr.  Cramton.  In  our  former  discussion  reference  was  made  ti- 
the bulk  of  these  instructors  receiving  from  $1,500  to  $2,000  a  year 
Now  we  learn  that  the  $2*000  figure  is  an  average,  which  means* tha: 
a  large  number  of  them  must  receive  considerably  in  excess  of  ths'i 
amount.  Have  you  not  at  hand  now  a  statement  as  to  the  8alaiie» 
which  are  received  and  the  instructors  at  each  salary  ? 

Col.  Rees.  That  is  verr  difficult  to  get  for  this  reason:  The  salarj 
cost  in  different  parts  of  the  country  differs.    The  emplojoiMit  <i 
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teachers  devolves  upon  the  commander  at  each  camp  and  post,  and 
the  employment  is  made  through  the  nearest  civil  service  district. 
For  that  reason  it  is  ver^  hard  tor  us  to  itemize  or  to  classify  them 
more  specifically^'  than  this — I  wiU  not  say  more  now;  I  think  we  can 
get  a  more  specific  classification. 

Mr.  CBiifTON.  Is  it  not  quite  easy  for  you  to  state  how  many 
teachers  you  have  to-day  at  SI, 500  a  year,  how  many  you  have  at 
$2,000  a  year,  and  how  many  you  have  at  S3, 000  a  year? 

Ck)l.  Rees.  Oiu*  reports  call  for  the  average  amount  paid  for  each 
corps  arefi. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Does  not  your  headquarters  have  definite,  positive 
information  as  to  vour  teaching  staff  ? 

Col.  Rees.  We  nave  the  number  of  teachers  and  the  average  salary 
which  is  paid. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Then  at  each  corps  area  headquarters  there  is  some 
one  who  has  authority,  carte  blanche,  to  employ  teachers  at  any 
salary  he  sees  fit  ? 

Col.  Rees.  No  ;  the  Civil  Service  Commission  has  issued  its  regula- 
tions governing  the  salary. 

Mr.  ANTdoNY.  These  teachers  are  all  under  civil  service  ? 

Col.  Rees.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramtok.  Are  those  regulations  extensive  ? 

Col.  Rees.  No. 

3k^,  Anthony.  Did  you  not  employ  all  your  teachers  and  then 
cover  them  under  the  civil  service  ? 

Col.  Rees.  The  employment  was  begim  with  the  permission  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  from  the  very  beginning.  There  was 
some  delay  in  getting  out  the  regulations,  but  as  soon  as  those  regu- 
lations were  out 

Mr.  Anthony  (interposing).  They  were  covered  in,  were  they  not? 

Col.  Rees.  They  were  required  to  conform  to  the  regulations. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Where  did  the  Civil  Service  Commission  get  au- 
thority to  fix  salaries  in  this  lump-simi  appropriation?  Were  they 
requested  to  do  it  by  your  organization  ? 

Col.  Rees.  It  was  upon  recommendation  from  the  War  Departr 
ment. 

Mr.  Cramton.  The  War  Department  secured  the  men  and  fixed 
the  salaries,  and  having  done  that,  asked  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion to  cover  them  into  the  civil  service.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
salaries  were  fixed  by  the  War  Department,  were  they  not  ? 

Gen.  Haan.  No;  the  salaries  were  not  fixed  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment, otherwise  the  War  Department  would  know  what  they  are. 
This  is  a  decentralized  service.  We  make  an  allotment  of  a  certain 
amount  of  money  to  the  corps  commanders  with  which  to  carry  on 
their  work.  The  kind  of  employees  that  are  to  be  used  are  secured 
from  the  classified  civil-service  list.  I  do  not  know  myself  what  we 
could  do  in  California  on  the  classified  ci\il-service  list.  The  condi- 
tion is  not  the  same  here  as  it  is  out  there.  We  do  not  get  the  same 
kind  of  man  for  the  same  price. 

Mr.  Cramton.  You  know  there  is  a  great  deal  of  criticism  in 
Congress  about  luipp-sum  appropriations.  You  are  asking  for  nearly 
S6,000,000  in  a  lump  sum.  Then  in  addition  to  that  we  find  that  the 
authorities  at  the  head  of  the  service  in  Washington  who  come  before 
Congress  and  ask  for  such  an  appropriation  have  not  a  firm  grasp  on 
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the  situation  and  ^an  not  tell  just  how  that  money  is  being  spent. 
That  increases  the  distrust  of  the  House,  and  we  will  be  in  an  embar- 
rassing position  if  somebody  asks  questions  which  we  have  been  ask- 
ing here  to-day.  We  are  told  that  the  salary  is  fixed  in  California, 
for  instance,  and  nobody  in  Washington  faiows  how  much  it  is. 

Col.  Rees.  Our  reports  give  the  average  salaries  paid  for  teachers 
in  the  nine  corps  areas. 

Mr.  Cbamton.  It  would  not  be  very  difficult  for  your  report  U) 
state  how  much  each  teacher  is  getting,  and  it  would  oe  mucn  safer. 

Col.  Rees.  That  is  shown  in  the  above  statement. 

Mr.  ^NTHONT.  Are  there  any  other  appropriations  made  in  the 
Army  appropriation  bill  out  of  which  you  get  money  to  carry  on  this 
work  ? 

Gen.  Haan.  I  believe  not. 

mileage. 

Col.  Rees.  Except  that  which  is  contingent  on  mileage.  Any 
officer  who  travels  specifically  on  this  duty  to  make  an  inspection  of 
schools  gets  his  mileage  out  of  the  appropriation  for  the  mileage  of 
the  Army. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  do  you  pay  for  the  transportation  of  your 
specialists  and  consultants  ? 

Col.  Rees.  That  is  provided  for  in  this  appropriation. 

ADVERTISING. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  was  the  expense  of  the  advertising — that  is, 
what  you  might  call  propaganda  work — taken  care  of  ? 

Gen.  Haan.  We  have  done  none  of  it. 

Mr.  Anthony.  We  were  informed  the  other  day  that  there  had 
been  allotted  out  of  other  funds  in  this  bill  a  total  of  S789y000  for  the 
purposes  of  advertising  in  newspapers  and  periodicals  for  recruits  in 
the  Army,  and  the  bulk  of  that  advertising  pertained  to  the  voca- 
tional and  general  educational  work  of  the  Army,  and  that  there  ha«i 
been  expended  already  out  of  the  funds  appropriated  for  this  fiscai 
year  S270,000  for  that  class  of  advertising. 

Gen.  Haan.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  educational  work 
itself.  That  is  explaining  what  is  done  in  the  Army  for  the  purpcw* 
of  recruiting,  as  has  been  the  practice  for  many  years  past.  ll.e 
educational  activity  seems  to  be  popular  but  the  money  so  spent  i< 
for  recruiting. 

Mr.  Anthony.  It  was  almost  entirely  devoted  to  the  furlheranrf 
of  that  work. 

Gen.  Haan.  I  think  it  is  probable  that  a  very  laree  percenta^  of 
the  men  who  have  enlisted  auring  the  past  six  montns  nave  enlisted 
because  of  the  educational  opportunities  in  the  Army,  and  I  kacm 
from  my  own  contact  with  the  various  civilian  organizationa  thn>u|sh* 
out  the  country — church  organizations  and  other  activities  that  arr 
doing  what  thev  can  to  raise  the  educational  standards  of  the  pcopif 
of  the  United  States — that  the  reaction  from  these  has  been  moM 
favorable  to  the  educational  work  in  the  Army. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  think  that  the  large  multitude  of  recruiu 
available  for  the  Army  at  the  present  time  is  due  to  the  educatkma. 
advantages  and  not  to  the  economic  conditions  of  the  country  t 
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Gen.  Haan.  I  think  undoubtedly  both  have  something  to  do  with 
it.  I  have  tried  to  get  information  through  the  recruiting  service  by 
questioning  the  men  who  enlist  as  to  the  causes  of  their  enlistment, 
and  I  find  that  there  is  a  considerable  percentage  very  much  inter- 
ested in  the  educational  work. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Anthony.  I  would  like  to  have  this  state- 
jnent  of  recruits  accepted  during  October,  1920,  put  in  the  record, 
showing  the  percentage  asking  for  vocational  and  educational  training. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Recruits  accepted  during  October ^  19 W. 


District. 


Aberdeen 

Albany 

AUanto 

Baltimore 

Birmingham.. 

Boston 

Buffalo 

Chicago 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Dallas 

Denver 

Des  Moines... 

Detroit 

El  Paso 

Qrand  Rapids 
Greensboro... 
Harrisburg... 

Houston 

Huntington. . 
Indianapolis.. 

Jackson 

Jacksonville.. 

Joplin 

Kansas  City.. 

Knoxville 

LitUe  Rock... 
Los  Angeles.. 


For 

educa* 

Total. 

tionaland 

vocational 

training. 

125 

90 

381 

164 

51& 

420 

322 

100 

264 

200 

653 

21 

258 

40 

707 

47 

288 

83 

503 

06 

108 

62 

163 

02 

247 

41 

185 

130 

502 

201 

153 

65 

234 

150 

310 

224 

444 

383 

246 

71 

218 

81 

505 

172 

134 

100 

160 

00 

138 

00 

247 

41 

134 

78 

147 

102 

324 

31 

District. 


Louisville 

Milwaukee 

Minneapolis , 

Nashville 

Newark , 

New  Orleans 

New  York  City... 
Oklahoma  City... 

Omaha 

Philadelphia.  .•. . . 

Pittsburgh , 

Portland,  Me 

Portland,  Oreg... 

Providence 

Richmond 

St.  Louis 

Salt  Lake  City..., 

San  Frandsoo 

Savannah 

Scranton 

Seattle 

Spokane. 

Springfield,  111... . 
Springfield,  Mass. 

Syracuse 

Toledo 

Wichita 


Totol. 


17,670 


For 

educa- 

Total. 

tional  and 

vocational 

- 

training. 

100 

52 

263 

142 

37B 

321 

241 

103 

246 

200 

152 

110 

1,000 

1,803 

237 

74 

246 

221 

688 

86 

335 

00 

277 

68 

250 

86 

248 

243 

310 

75 

538 

480 

101 

92 

500 

202 

137 

01 

03 

42 

278 

100 

146 

134 

220 

170 

257 

155 

176 

154 

140 

41 

120 

66 

0,000 


0000 
17670 


-•61.5  per  cent  enlisted  fi>r  education  during  October,  1020. 


CONSTRUCTION   AND  REPAIR. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  asking  for  $400,000  for  construction  and 
repair.     What  items  of  construction  does  this  embrace  ? 

Col.  Rees.  In  order  to  furnish  adequate  classrooms  and  shops 
for  Army  educational  work  a  minimum  of  100  square  feet  of  floor 
space  per  man  under  instruction  at  one  time  will  be  required.  Assum- 
ing that  we  have  100,000  men  under  instruction  and  one-half,  or 
50,000,  are  simultaneously  being  instructed,  a  total  of  5,000,000 
square  feet  of  floor  space  will  be  required.  The  minimum  cost  of 
new  construction  is  12.50  per  square  foot  of  floor  space,  or  a  total  of 
$4,500,000  for  the  necessary  floor  space  for  our  educational  work. 
Some  of  this  floor  space  is  already  available.  Additional  floor  space 
may  be  provided  by  alterations  and  repairs  in  temporary  building 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  10  cents  per  square  foot  of  floor  space.    This 
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irill  be  at  an  annual  cost  for  floor  space  equivalent  to  less  than  3§ 
per  cemt  on  the  estimated  cost  of  new  construction  for  the  floor  space 
utilized. 

Mr.  Anthony.  It  is  your  intention  to  largely  utilize  the  existing 
building  at  Army  camps  ? 

Col.  Kees.  Yes,  sir;  but  as  you  know  it  will  require  to  a  large 
extent  the  moving  and  salvaging  of  buildings  for  use  in  other  placesi 
in  the  repair  of  foundations  particularlv  to  hold  the  machinery, 
and  this  estimate  is  to  cover  tnat  sort  of  expense,  and  it  is  not  for 
real  new  construction. 

EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLnfiS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  eskine  for  $1,794,500  for  equipment  and 
supplies.    How  do  you  analyze  that  estimate  ? 

Col.  Rees.  Assuming  that  there  are  100,000  men  under  instruction 
this  allows  but  SI 8  for  each  man.  A  minimum  of  S50  per  man  is 
reauired  for  similar  work  in  civilian  educational  institutions. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Wbuld  you  have  100,000  men  under  instruction  in 
an  Armv  of  150,000  ment 

Col.  Kees.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  depends  upon  how  we  can  develop 
this  work.  If  we  have  enough  money  to  develop  it  as  we  want  to 
develop  it,  I  think  it  is  Gen.  Haan's,  and  I  know  it  is  the  thou^t  of  a 
number  of  us,  that  volunteering  for  education  in  the  Army  will  consist 
in  signing  the  enlistment  papers.  Now  we  can  not  do  that  because 
we  have  not  the  facilities  with  which  to  do  it,  so  I  think  that  even 
with  150,000  men  in  order  to  properly  develop  this  program  we  should 
be  prepared  to  teach  100,000  men. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  new  equipment  will  you  have  to  buy! 

Col.  Rees.  It  is  hard  to  itemize  it,  but  as  I  testified  last  year, 
we  did  get  quite  a  large  amount  of  surplus  war  equipment  which 
we  used  in  educational  training.  That  equipment  is  very  much 
unbalanced  because  there  are  a  great  manv  items  needed  in  etluca- 
tional  training  which  were  not  in  the  surplus  supplies. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  have  aU  the  lathes  and  tools  of  that  kind 
which  you  need,  have  you  not? 

Col.  Rees.  Of  certain  kinds,  yes;  but  not  of  all  kinds  needed  in 
a  well-equipped  shop. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  asking  for  quite  a  large  sum  of  money 
for  equipment  and  supplies,  nearly  S2,000,000? 

Col.  Rees.  Yes,  sir;  of  course,  that  amount  will  be  reduced  a* 
we  ffet  supplies. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  are  some  of  the  items  you  want  to  pur- 
chase out  of  this  amount  f 

Col.  Rees.  We  figure  this  on  a  basis  of  $18  for  the  requirement 
for  each  man. 

Mr.  Anthony.  It  is  not  based  on  the  items  vou  want  to  buv  ^ 

Col.  Rees.  It  was  based  on  a  survey  made  by  an  expert  as  to  tb» 
articles  needed  to  fill  out  the  equipment  we  now  have. 

Mr.  Anthony.  It  is  rather  a  guess  on  the  part  of  that  expert. 

Col.  Rees.  Based  on  his  survey. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  would  like  to  have  you  put  in  the  record  an 
itemized  statement  of  the  principal  artidea  you  desire  to  pqrehaa* 
with  that  amount  of  money. 

CoL  Rbes.  Yea,  air. 
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(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Following  is  the  itemized  list  requested.  This  list  is  made  up  from  requisitions 
received  from  the  camps,  posts,  and  stations  indicated,  which  it  has  heen  imx)osBible 
to  fill  from  surplus  property  or  purchase  as  sufficient  fimds  are  not  available  for  the 
present  fiscal  year.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  amount  estimated  for  and  requested 
in  'die  item  for  equipment  and  supplies  is  conservative  in  that  this  list  represents 
requisitions  received  up  to  date,  and  which  are  being  constantly  received.  The 
amount  of  equipment  and  supplies  reouested  will  probably  reach,  prior  to  June  30, 
ld21y  double  the  amount  indicated  on  toa  following  list: 

Arwty  voeatUmal  training  equipment  requested  which  can  not  he  mippHed  frceni  mrplus  to 

date  J  Jan.  15,  1921. 


Artiele. 


Add: 

Nitric galions.. 

Hydrochloric,  C.P do 

Hydnxdiioric  (HCL) do.... 

Sulphuric,  C.  P do.... 

Munatic do 

Sulphuric.  C.  P do.... 

Adding  machine 

Adding  machiae  (Burroughs) 

Adding  machine. 

Alcohol,  grain gallons.. 

Alum pounds. . 

Alloy,  aluminum  No.  12 do 

Aluminum,  fDds do 

Ammeters  and  voltmeters 

Ammeters 

Do 

Do 

Amplifier,  receiving 

Annunciators,  diwlnt 

Anvils: 

No.  34 

Tinners,  hand  roofing 

Turners,  No.  100 ." 

Aprons,  blacksmi  ths 

Do 

Arbors,  milling 

Arresters,  lightning 

Do 

Asbestos,  sheet  packing pounds. . 

Augers,  4  to  1 J  inch 

Automobile  tools  and  equipment sets. . 

Awls,  scratch 

Do 

Axes: 

Hand 

Do 

Bench 

Hand 

Babbitt pounds.. 

Do do 

Do do 

Do do. . . . 

Balances,  tcrsion  cream  test 

Balance: 

10-inch  circular  dial  spring 

20-inch  circular  dial  spring 

Ballcpticon 

Bars: 

Burning -• pounds.. 

Pinch 

Do 

Do.., 

Do 

Base: 

For  liberty  lathe 

Snap  switch 

Batteries: 

Willard  (type  S.  J.  R.  26) 

Flashlight 

Sectionalixed 

Do 

a-caO,  flashlight 

Edison  type 

Battery  Jars,  Willard 


Amount. 


10 

$20.00 

2 

4.00 

200 

soaoo 

10 

20.00 

10 

20.00 

20 

40.00 

1 

35a  00 

1 

350.00 

5 

1,750.00 

5 

12.50 

5 

2.00 

1,000 

300.00 

500 

150.00 

3 

33a  00 

1 

65.00 

2 

13a  00 

50 

3,250.00 

1 

150.00 

6 

90.00 

2 

16.00 

3 

24.00 

2 

16.00 

6 

9.00 

600 

900.00 

1 

2.50 

10 

5.00 

3,000 

1,500.00 

2,500 

1,000.00 

10 

20.00 

100 

50,000.00 

15 

3.75 

1,000 

250.00 

12 

12.00 

3 

3.00 

8 

8.00 

1,000 

1,000.00 

50 

20.00 

50 

20.00 

300 

120.00 

5,000 

2,000.00 

2 

20.00 

1 
1 
1 

50 

25 

4 

2 

2 

200 

1 
12 

1 

12 

1 

50 

100 

19 

575 


Gamp. 


laoo 

15.00 

75.00 

3,750.00 

laoo 

8.00 

4.00 

4.00 

400.00 

300.00 
6.00 

38.00 

3.00 

3&00 

1,900.00 

25.00 

475.00 

1,15a  00 


Lewis. 

Da 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Devens. 
Ross  Field. 
Vancouver  Barracks. 
Grant. 
Lewis. 

Do. 
Grant. 

Do. 
Fort  Washington. 
Fort  Riley. 
EI  Paso. 
Various  camps. 
Fort  Wadsworth. 
Meade. 

Fort  Thomas. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Various  camps. 
Dix. 
Meade. 
Various  camps. 

Do. 
Fort  Riley. 
Various  camps. 
Camp  Sherman. 
Various  camps. 

Fort  Mcintosh. 
Fort  Thomas. 

Do. 
Various  camps.     • 
Fort  Wayne. 
Fort  Rosecrans. 
Fort  Crook 
Various  can  ps. 
Sherman. 

Devens. 
Do. 
Grant. 
Various  camp  . 

Devens. 
Fort  Jay. 
Fort  Mcintosh. 
Fort  Riley. 
Various  camps. 

Camp  H.  J.  Jones. 
Devens. 

RUey. 
Rodman. 
Lewis. 

Various  camps. 
Meade. 
Fort  Slocum. 
Fort  Jay. 
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Army  vocational  training  equipment  reque$ted  which  can  not  he  supplied  Jrom  turpitu  to 

date,  Jan.  IS,  1921 — Continued. 


Article. 


Blue: 

Anillto tubes.. 

XHy do 

Belt: 

Dressing : pounds . . 

I>o do 

Belting feet.. 

Belt  lacing feet . . 

Do do. . . . 

Bells: 

Door,  electric 

Do 

Do 

Benches,  work:  > 

With  vises • 

Automobile I 

Do ; 

Bits,  auger,  miscellaneous  sites 

Do 

Bits,  drill,  twist sets. . 

Bits.  misciBllaneous 

Blades,  hack  saw,  10-inch 

Blades,  hack  saw doxen. . 

Do do 

Do do 

Do do 

Do do — 

Block,  tin ' pounds. . 

Blue  piint  frames  and  equipment 

Boards,  di  af  ting 

Do 

Bolts,  miscellaneous  sices 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Boxes,  miter,  steel 

Do 

Do 

Braces,  carpenters' 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Brads,  wire,  misc^lancous  si^es pounds. . 

Do do 

Do do 

Brake  lining feet.. 

Brass,  sheet square  feet . . 

Bridges,  wheatstone 

Bronte  bearing  metal pounds. . 

Do do. . . . 

Brushes,  wire 

Do 

Buckets,  g^yanised  (fire) 

Do 

Bulbs,  electric dosen.. 

Bashings,  conduit 

Do 

Buttons,  push,  Nayy  type 

Do 

Do 

Bosiers,  electric 

Do 

Do 

Oaldum,  carhide pounds. 

Do do. . . . 

Calipers,  micrometer 

Do!!;;!!!'I!!;;!!I!!!!!!!!!!!!i!!!!I!!!!!!! 

Camera,  Qraflex 

Carburetors,  miscellaneous  makes 

Do 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Do. 


tlO 
2 

aoo 

2,000 

100 

20,000 

10 

6 

1,000 

20 

10 

2,000 

250 

75 

2 

30,000 

48 

2 

4 

4 

72 

4W 

500 

200 

100 

500 

500 

500 

500 

5,000 

12 

2 

100 

12 

1 

8 

500 

25 

30 

10.000 

ISO 

15 

2 

1 

100 

2,000 

IS 

1,000 

10 

10,000 

8 

250 

10,000 

20 

6 

a^ooo 

0 

1 

2,000 
5 
10,000 
6 
S 
1,000 
1 

12 

2 

12 

7 

10 

3 

12 
12 


t2.50 
50.00 

.80 

soaoo 

3,000.00 

2.00 

400.00 

7.60 

4.50 

750.00 

4oaoo 
2oaoo 

30,000.00 

250.00 

75.00 

20.00 

io,ooaoo 

4.00 

2L00 

4.00 

4.00 

72.00 

480.00 

100.00 

8,ooaoo 

300.00 

1,500.00 

10.00 

10.00 

laoo 

50.00 

120.00 

20.00 

i.ooaoo 

24.00 

2.00 

10.00 

I.ooaoo 

1.50 
1.80 

aoo.oo 

112.50 

4.50 

25a  00 

12&00 

4a  00 

Noaoo 

aoo 

aoaoo 

&00 

5,ooaon 

8.00 
25.00 

I.ooaoo 

&.00 
1.50 

soaoo 

4.50 
.75 

i.soaoo 

.50 

i,ooann 

24.00 

aaoo 

&,OQaoo 

isaoo 

3oaoo 

aaon 
3«aoo 

10&.00 

isaoo 

45^00 

18a  00 
iiaoo 


Camp, 


Fort  Sloeun. 
Various  eampe. 

Port  Ruger. 
Various  camps. 

Do. 
Fort  Ruger. 
Various  camps. 

Meade. 

Fort  Thomas. 
Various  camps. 

Fort  Riley. 

Do. 
Various  camps. 
Fort  Jay. 
Fort  Thomas. 
Fort  Slocum. 
Various  camps. 
Fort  Seward. 
Fort  Mcintosh. 
El  Paso. 
Fort  Slocum. 
Fort  Rosecrans. 
Various  camps. 
Grant. 

Various  camps. 
Hawaiian  Department 
Various  camps. 
Sherman. 
Fort  Ruger. 
Vancouver  Bainrfcs. 
Various  camps. 
Meade. 
Sherman. 
Various  oamps. 
HawaUan  Department 
Fort  Mcintosh. 
Fort  Thomas. 
Vaiious  camps. 
Fort  Riley. 
Fort  Seward. 
Various  camps. 
Fort  Washingtoo. 
Fort  Thenas. 
MeMle. 
Devens. 

Fort  RoMcrans. 
Varioa*  campa. 
Fort  Mcintosh. 
Various  campa. 
Fort  Washlngtoo. 
Various  campd. 
Fort  Hlonim. 
.Sherman. 
Various  camps. 
Meade. 
Fort  Thomas. 
VartoQs  eamps. 
FortTtioraas. 
Fort  Jay. 
Various  campa. 
Lewis. 

Various  eampa. 
Port  WashtngtoB. 
Camp  Lewis. 
Various  campa. 
Columbtts  Barracfea. 
Port  Slorom. 
Port  aoennc 
KlPaso. 
Port  Crook. 
Dix. 
Armv  and  Navy 

UdtSprtaiea. 
Port  RUey. 
Pflft"- 
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Armp  vocational  training  equijmunt  reqtiested  which  can  not  he  tupplied/rom  surplus  to 

date,  Jan.  IS,  19il — Continued. 


Article. 


Cells: 

Dry,  No. «,  Columbia 

Experimental 

Dry,  No.  6,  Columbia 

Cement: 

Rubber,  patching 

Do 

Portland sacks 

Do doTT 

Chains: 

Measuring 

Measuring  (surveyors') 

Chalk,  carpenters gross 

Do do. . 

Chalk  line ...feet 

Do .do. . 

Charcoal pounds 

Charger,  storage  battery 

Do 

Checks,  brass  tool  room 

Chests,  carpenter 

Chests,  carpenter  and  wheelwright 

Chests,  tinners  tools 

Do 

bests,  tinners,  carpenters,  etc 

Do 

Chisels,  miscellaneous \ 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Chucks,  lathe 

Do.. 

Clamps,  bench 

Do 

Clay,  fire poimds 

Do do . . 

Cleaners: 

FUe 

Do 

Cleats: 

Porcelain 

Do 

CllmbOTs.  lineman 

Clipper,  Dolt 

ClockB,  office 

Do 

Coal,  blacksmith pounds 

Do do. . 

Coils: 

Transformer 

Induction 

Do 

Coke.  Coundry carload 

Do do. . 

Combination,  machinists sets 

Do do.. 

Comptometers 

Do!™I!I!i"Iiiiiiii!!!i!i*"ii!iii""i 

CompeDoatora,  starting,  a-phase 

Compound,  valve  grinding cans 

Do do.. 

Conduit feet 

Do do.. 

Do do.. 

Do do.. 

Condulets 

Do 

Cord: 

Reinforoed,  No.  18 feet 

T>o do.. 

I,  floldering,  f-pound 

-fo 

Cotton,  waste pounds 

Do - do... 

Counteraiiiks 

Do 


Amount. 


24 

6 

2,400 


5 
12 

2 

1 

10 

20 

200 

6 

4 

100 

2 

25 

600 

700 

2,000 

1,000 

100,000 

1,600 

50,000 

2,000 

200,000 

3 

300 

50 

10,000 

100 

1,000 


18.20 

9.00 

820.00 


2 

3.00 

100 

150.00 

10,000 

10,000.00 

100,000 

100,000.00 

2 

20.00 

50 

500.00 

1 

1.50 

50 

75.00 

200 

.50 

20,000 

SO.OO 

2,500 

50.00 

1 

150.00 

1 

150.00 

500 

5.00 

2 

50.00 

6 

150.00 

12 

300.00 

25 

625.00 

25 

625.00 

50 

1,250.00 

100 

75.00 

48 

36.00 

60 

45.00 

10,000 

7,500.00 

2 

48.00 

200 

4,000.00 

12 

6.00 

1,000 

500.00 

50 

5.00 

1,000 

100.00 

2 

.50 

1,000 

250.00 

3,000 

150.00 

10,000 

500.00 

3 

6.00 

2 

16.00 

200 

1,600.00 

3 

30.00 

3 

30.00 

2,000 

20.00 

200,000 

2,000.00 

100.00 
60.00 
10.00 

800.00 
8,000.00 

160.00 

1,600.00 

1,500.00 

1,200.00 

25,000.00 

400.00 
6.25 

150.00 
70.00 

200.00 

100.00 
1,000.00 

225.00 
7,500.00 

80.00 

8,000.00 

1.20 

IX.  00 

7.50 

750.00 

10.00 

100.00 


Camp. 


Fort  Rodman. 
Meade. 
Various  Camps. 

Fort  Washington. 

Various  Camps. 

Dix. 

Various  Camps. 

Meade. 

Various  Camps. 

Fort  Riley. 

Various  ciunps. 

Fort  Ril^. 

Various  Camps. 

Grant. 

Fort  Worden. 

Meade. 

Fort  Slocum. 

Fort  Washington.   . 

Fort  Riley. 

Fort  Sam  Houston. 

Meade. 

Fort  Jay. 

Various  Camps. 

Fort  Snelling. 

Fort  Mcintosh. 

Sherman. 

Various  Camps. 

Fort  Washington. 

Various  Camps. 

Fort  Sam  Houston. 

Various  Camps. 

Grant. 

Varlors  Camps. 

Fort  Riley. 
Various  camp^. 

Hawaiian  Departmcn  . 

Various  camps. 

Fort  Thomas. 

Sherman. 

Various  camps. 

Presidio  of  San  Francisco. 

Fort  Riley. 

Sherman. 

Various  camps. 

Sherman. 

Fort  Slocum. 

Army  and  Navy  Hospital, 

Hot  Spring. 
Grant. 

Various  camps. 
Fort  Andrews. 
Various  camps. 
Grant. 

Fort  Douglas. 
Various  camps. 
Devens. 
Fort  Slocum. 
Various  camps. 
Devens 

Hawaiian  Department. 
Sherman. 
Various  camps. 
Meade. 
Various  camps. 

Sherman. 
Various  oamps. 
Meade. 

Various  camps. 
Fort  Thomas. 
Various  camps. 
Sherman. 
Various  oamps. 
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Army  vocational  training  equipment  requested  which  can  not  be  iupplied/nm  turphu  to 

date,  Jan.  16 ,  19tl — Continued. 


Article. 


Cranes: 

Floor 

Portable 

Do 

Crayon,  school boxes. . 

Do do.... 

Cultivators,  farm 

Cut-out  boxes,  electric  wiring 

Do 

Cutters,  millinff 

Dies  and  tans  (screw  nlates,  comnlete) sets. . 

Dividing  heads  (milling  machines) 

Dividers,  machinists' 

Drafting  instruments sets. . 

Drills,  twi«rt,  machinists' 

Extinguishers,  lire : 

Electric  fans 

Do 

Fixtures,  electric 

Flasks,  snap 

Do 

Forges,  portable  blacksmith 

Fram*w: 

Hack  saw 

Do 

Do 

Blue  T>rint 

Printing 

Funnpls; 

Olass 

Cox 

Furnace: 

Gasoline 

Plum*^lng 

Tlnnrrs' 

OlUjath 

Electric 

Oa-^,  muffle 

Furniture,  i^lcker pieces. . 

Fuses 


Amount. 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

01as<«»ji,  rea  ling 

Oalvanam^tcrs,  thermo 

OasketH 

Gasoline  svstom,  vacuum,  Stewart 

Gear  cjntrollera. 

Gau^ps 

tire 

Pitch  thread 

Wire 

S^rcw 

Tire 

Unix'ersal  surface 

Center 

Marking 

Surface 

Do 

Thread sets. 

SUnk7 

Thumb  mortise 

Butts sets. 

Wire 

Screw  pitch 

Micrometer 

Oaoges 

Marking 

Try^square 

Oauges 

Qeneratiir,  motor 

Do 

Do 

Qta<rateraiidilert« 


4 

1 

100 

300 

2,000 

4 

1,000 

100,000 

1,000 

200 

100 

1,000 

200 

10,000 

2,500 

8 

200 

10,000 

20 

100 

200 

12 

12 

12 

6 

6 

10 
6 

1 
4 

3 

1 

3 

1 

36 

130 

28 

28 

130 

35 

1,300 

850 

100 

75 

12 

4 

50 

2 

1 

A 

A 

6 

16 

12 

8 

« 

15 

16 

6 

« 

6 

« 

6 

2 

2 

11 

1 

10 

30 

20 

400 

I 

7 

6 

7 


$400.00 

15a  00 

10,000.00 

300.00 

2,000.00 

4oaoo 

400.00 
4,000.00 

2,ooaoo 
4,ooaoo 

10,000.00 
75a  00 

4,ooaoo 

5,000.00 

^,ooaoo 

24a  00 

6,ooaoo 

10,000.00 

saoo 

4oaoo 

6,ooaoo 

12.00 
12.  OG 
12.00 

ri0.oo 

60.00 

7.50 
4.50 

15.00 

28  00 

21.00 

200.00 

3,000.00 

100.00 

270.00 

13.00 

56.00 

56.00 

13.00  ' 

7a  no  . 

110.00 
850.00  , 

2oaoo 

37.50  ' 
12.00  ' 

ieo.00  . 

25.00 
40.00 
15.00 
4.50 
6.00  I 
9  00  , 
24  00  I 
18.0)  ] 
3.00  : 
12.00 
11.25 
34.00 
12.00  , 
12.00 
12.00  ' 
7.50 
4.50 
Z50I 
ZOO, 

laoo, 

&00 

7.50 

1X00  , 

l&OO  I 

60QLO0 

27100 

2,4saoo 
6iaoo 

1,S100  , 


DIx. 

Fort  Snellinf . 
Varioufl  camps. 
Grant. 

Various  campe. 
Fort  SnelUng. 
Meade. 
Various  camps. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Grant. 
Various  eamps. 

Do. 
Grant. 
Various  oampe. 

Do. 

WH^iicigit>b 

.Vndrews. 

Mrfnto?^. 

Meade. 

Dlx. 

Sherman. 
Dlx. 

Sherman. 
Thomas. 

Do. 
Grant. 

Do. 
Mcintosh. 
Dlx. 
Sherman. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Jav. 
Meaie. 

Do. 

Do. 
Devpn*. 
DU. 
Meaic. 
Le*ri*. 
Blis^. 
Riley. 
Wavn\ 
Slocum. 
BUas. 
8herm«n. 

Do. 

Di, 

Do. 

Da 
Tluiaiaa. 


Wordea. 
Ontario. 

Sosrard. 
Rodman. 
Meade. 
Da 


Da 
Da 
Various 


Da 

RDey. 
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Army  vocational  training  equxpmint  requested  whieh  can  not  be  supplied  from  surplus  to 

datey  Jan.  15, 19tl — Continued. 


Article. 


GeD«rator: 

Motor 

Oas 

Do 

Motor 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Qlobes: 

Electric  light 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Qlores pairs.. 

Do do 

Do do 

Olae pounds.. 

Do do 

Do do 

Glycerine quarts.. 

Oogries pairs.. 

uo do 

Do do 

Gouns 

Graduates 

Do 

Do 

Grease barrel.. 

Do pounds.. 

Do do 

f    Do do 

Grinder: 

Bench 

Valve 

Grinder 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Grinder: 

Automatic 

Portable,  with  motor 

Grips: 

BnlTalo sets.. 

Do do 

Guards,  lamp 

Do 

Do 

Hammers 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do ? 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Handles,  tool 

Do 

Do 

Hangers 

Do!I!!I!!!i;!iiii!!ii!iii!il!!iiii!i!!i!!!! 
Do 

Hardies 

Do 

Harrows 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Head,  dado  expansive 

Heating  plant,  automotive 

Heater,  electric 

Do 

Do 


Amount. 


5 
100 

00 

12 

500 

50 

5,000 

300 

50 

5,000 

25 

25 

2,500 

1 

10 

10 

1,000 

8 

000 

10 

10 

IrOOO 

15 

25 

2,500 

1 

16 
1 
10 
2 
1 
1 
80 

1 
2 

3 

100 

75 

10 

1,000 

20 

m 

12 

36 

78 

50 

24 

15 

39 

60 

54 

20 

2,200 

100 

24 

2,400 

14 

10 

10 

500 

20 

2,000 

9 

4 

1 

50 

20 

1 

1 

m 

O 

100 


t2,5oaoo 

45a  00 
45a  00 

2,5oaoo 
3,5oaoo 

875.00 

2o,ooaoo 

9a  00 
«.oo 

25a  00 
25.  QO 

2,5oaoo 

45a  00 
75.00 

7,5oaoo 

&00 
&00 

5oaoo 

2.00 

laoo 

laoo 

i,ooaoo 

6.00 
450.00 

laoo 

laoo 

i,ooaoo 

40.00 
3.00 
5.00 

5oaoo 
5a  00 

24.00 

75.00 

75a  00 

15a  00 

75.00 

5a  00 
6,ooaoo 

15a  00 

25a  00 
12.00 

4oaoo 

1&75 

2.50 

250.00 

20.00 

fi0.00 

12.00 

36.00 

78.00 

50.00 

21.00 

15.00 

39.00 

00.00 

54.00 

20.00 

2,200.00 

25.00 

6.00 

GOO.  00 

140.00 

100.00 

100.00 

5,000.00 

laoo 

1,000.00 

225.00 

100.00 

25.00 

1,250.00 
200.00 

2,000.00 

20.00 

100.00 

2,000.00 


Camp. 


Jay. 

Stevens. 

Rosecrans. 

Wajme. 

Stanley. 

Bliss. 

Various  camps. 

Devens. 

KUey. 

Liscum. 

Dix. 

Various  camps. 

Devens. 

Washington. 

Various  camps. 

Riley. 

Funston. 

Various  camps. 

Mcintosh. 

Grant. 

Washington. 

Various  camps. 

Fort  Thomas. 

Various  camps. 

Sherman. 

Dix. 

Various  camps. 

Riley. 

Mcintosh. 

Washington. 

Various  camps. 

Wa.shington. 

Do. 
SnelUng. 
Jay. 

Thomas. 
Mcintosh. 
SneUlng. 
Various  camps. 

Grant. 
Do. 

Thomas. 

Various  camps. 

Sherman. 

Slocum. 

Various  camps. 

Devens. 

Jav. 

Mead**. 

Slociim. 

Washington. 

Columbus  Barracks. 

Snelling. 

B11S.S. 

Mcintosh. 

Stevens. 

Rosecrans. 

Thomas. 

Various  camps. 

Riley. 

Thomas. 

Various  camps. 

Devens. 

Ruger. 

BlLss. 

Various  camps. 

Thomas. 

Various  campe. 

Meade. 

SneUlng. 

Mclntmh. 

Various  camps. 

Do. 
Dix. 
Liscum. 
Slocum. 
Various  oamps. 
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Army  vocational  training  equipment  requested  vMeh  can  noi  be  auppHed/rom  turpba  to 
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Article. 


Hose.. 
Do. 
Hoist.. 


Hoist,  chain 

Do 

Do 

Hooks,  various  Unds . . 
Holders,  various  Unds . 
Horses 

Do 

Hose 


Do 

Hjrdrometers 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Ignition  STstem,  Delco. 
Ignition  system 


..feet, 
.do... 


Ignition  unit 

Ignition  distributer,  Connecticut. 

Ignition  units 

Ignition  systems 

Do 

Indicator 


Do. 
Do. 


Ingots,  copper tons. . 

Do do.... 

Bottles  ink,  drawing dozen , . 

Do do 

Do do 

Do each.. 

Do docen.. 

Instruments: 

Drafting sets.. 

Drawing do 

Do do.... 

Drafting do.... 

Do do.... 

Insulators: 

Porcelain 

Do 

01as!i 

Insoiators 

Irors,  electric 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Jacks 


Do 

Do 

Do 

\}o 

Do 

Do 

Jlgydowallng 

Do 

Do 

Jolo«s 

Joiotefs 

Do 

Do 

K«y» 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Kit: 

Electrician's  set 

St«»elUpe 

Knlvrs 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 


Amount. 


.1 


,.boac..i 

.do.... 

.do I 

.do.. ..I 


8 

800 

1 

1 

4 

50 

5,000 

600 

12 

500 

100 

10,000 

3 

1 
9 
3 
200 
1 
1 

1 
2 
5 
6 
100 
1 

A 

200 

3 

flO 

3d 

3 

43 

10 

250 

100 

4 

100 

100 

1,000 

100 

.%ooo 

100 

10,000 

90 

2 

6 

100 

10 

4 

18 

4 

5 

90 

900 

1 

2 

900 

6 

S 

1 

900 

1 

1 

1 

100 

■  1 ' 

2 

70 
47  ' 
21  I 

1! 

12 
1,200  « 


$4.00 

4oaoo 
4a  00 

40.00 

160.00 

2,000.00 

saoo 

45a  00 

3a  00 

1,250.00 

2a  00 
2,ooaoo 

7.50 
3.75 
1.25 

11.25 

3.75 

250.00 

40.00 

4a  00 

40.00 

saoo 
2oaoo 

24a  00 

4,000.00 

4.00 

16.00 

800.00 

1,200.00 

24,000.00 

10R.OO 

9.00 

129.00 

3.00 

7saoo 

ifOoaoo 

4a  00 

i.ooaoo 

i,ooaoo 

io,ooaoo 

2.00 

loaoo 

2.00 

9oaoo 
loaoo 

laoo 

3a  00 
5oaoo 
2oaoo 

saoo 
aoaoo 

saoo 

'    loaoo 

4oaoo 

4,Q0aQ0 
3L00 
6.00 

6oaoo 

6.00 
3.00 
1.00 

9oaoo 

Z50 
X50 

xao 
laaoo 

12.00 

laoo 

36.00 
9150 

laao 

99.60 
1.00  i 
6.00 

aoaoo* 


Camp. 


Molntosh. 
Various  camps. 
Rodman. 
Wayne. 
Washington. 
Various  camps. 

Da 

Da 
Ethan  Allen. 
Vaiious  camps. 
Mcintosh. 
Various  camps. 
Slocum. 
Sherman. 
Ethan  Allen. 
RUev. 

Washington. 
Various  camps. 
Snelling. 
Army   and    Navy   Qeorrt: 

HospiUl. 
Bliss. 

Da 

Da 
Slocum. 
Various  camps. 
Army   and    Navy    Oeofnl 

Hospital. 
Sherman. 
Various  campa. 
Grant. 

Various  camps. 
Grant. 
RUey. 

Abraham  Eustls. 
Meade. 
Various  camps. 

Honolulu.  HawaH. 
Schoaekl  Baimrks,  Ba 
Grant. 

Honolttlo,  Hawaii. 
Various  camps. 

Sherman. 

Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

Grant. 

Various  camps. 

Honolulu,  HawiM. 

Jay. 

Honohiln,  Hawaii. 

Various  camps. 

WashingtoQ. 

Mcintosh. 

Jav. 

Bibs. 

Slocum. 

Thomas. 

Various  camps. 

Ri^r- 

SnaObig. 

Various 

Dewns. 


SnelMng. 
V 


Ontartow 
Da 
VarioiM 

Dtx. 
Meade. 
Dereaa. 
RaellUBf. 


flh« 

Bthan  ABhl 

MelnloA. 

Vi 
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Army  vocationcd  training  equipment  requeeted  which  can  not  be  suppKedfrom  9urplu$'  to 

date^  Jan.  15 f  1921 — Continue^. 


Article. 


Ladles 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do : 

Lactometers 

Lanaps,  electric 

Do!I!!;!;!!!"!!!i!!!l!!!i!!!ii!i'";iil^i 
Do 

Do 

Do 

Lathes 

Do 

Do 

Electric  tool  post  grinder  lathes 

Lathes 

Do 

Do - 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Lockers 

Machines,  woodworkioff w 

Ammetezs 

Motion-picture  equipment 

Paiot barPBls. 

Rarks,  amber  plate  burning 

Rai^k,  Plate  burning 

Rar^Vs,  for  test  bottles....* :.... 

Radio,  set  complete • 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

RaVes,  flue 

Radiator,  Ford 

RammTs,  pneumatic 

Rasp,  rotary,  for  bufltng  stand  and  grinder 

Rasns: 

Sh  oeing,  16-lnch 

Rotary 

Shoeing,  15-inch 

I^ad 

Wood,  13-inch 

Reamers: 

Taper - 

Expan«iion,  |  inch  to  2  inehes set. 

Exnan^ion,  \  inch  to  1  inch do. . . 

Conduit  burring,  i  to  1  inrh 

Expansion,  -jV-inch  to  1^  Inches set. 

Reamers sets. 

Reamr  rs,  hand,  \  inch  to  1  inch  by  ^  steps,  .do. 

Reamers set. 

Reamers: 

I  inch  to  A  ^ch ...do... 

Steel 

iroimd  for  wood  or  soft  metal 

Receptacles ^ 

Receptacles,  keyless,  molding  No.  399  B 

Receptades 

ReceTvers,  telephone,  Westln^oose  Eleotric, 

No.  144-A  without  cords. 
Rectifier: 

Complete 

Tungar  30-cell  type 

General  Electric  Tungar  9-cell  cap 

Tungar 

Relavs 

Reliners 

Removers,  bushing sets. 

Do 

Resistance,  discharge 

Rheostats,  field 

Ribbons,  typewriter,  Underwood 

Ribbons,  typewriter ^ 

27478—21 54 


Amount. 


2 
1 

aoo 

22 


0 

76 

5 

12 

600 

10,000 

26 

2 

2 

1 

2 

2 

20 

11 

6 

200 

1 

10,000 

600 

400 

100 

100 

2 

1 

3 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 
1 
4 
2 
5 
1 

50 

2 

50 

50 

100 

3 
1 
1 
6 
1 
8 
1 
3 

2 

8 
8 
24 
6 
600 
5 


1 
1 
1 
1 

15 

15 

185 

2 

1 

1 

5 

72 

300 


11.00 

.60 

100.00 

132.00 

600.00 

12.00 

66.26 

3.76 

9.00 

460.00 

7,600.00 

18.76 

1,600.00 

800.00 

800.00 

i,6oaoo 

1,600.00 
16,000.00 

8oaoo 

4,000.00 

i6o,ooaoo 

800.00 

76,000.00 

260,000.00 

20,000.00 

36,000.00 

10,000.00 

10.00 

5.00 

6.00 

3,500.00 

3,500.00 

3,500.00 

7,000.00 

3,500.00 

7,000.00 

3,500.00 

3,500.00 

10.00 

75.00 

250.00 

5.00 

26.00 
15.00 
25.00 
25.00 
30.00 

5.00 
25.00 
25.00 

3.00 

20.00 

200.00 

20.00 

60.00 

2.00 
10.00 
10.00 

laoo 

4.00 

300.00 

10.00 


25.00 
40.00 
26.00 
25.00 

soaoo 

300.00 

SOQlOO 

10.00 

5.00 

2a  00 
loaoo 

72.00 

3oaoo 


Camp. 


Thomas. 

MoTntosh. 

Various  camps. 

Snelling. 

Various  oamps. 

Sherman. 

Devens. 

Sherman. 

RUey. 

Sherman. 

Various  eampa. 

Slocum. 

Ethan  Allen. 

Grant. 

Wilbur  Wright  Field. 

Sherman. 

Snelling. 

Plattsburg. 

Washington. 

Snelling. 

Various  oamps. 

Thomas. 

Various  camps. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Devens.  ' 

Sherman. 

Do. 
Worden. 
MpDowbU. 
Missoula. 

Presidio  of  San  Francisco. 
Rosecrans. 

Coast  defenses  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. 
Douglas. 

Vancouver  Baracks. 
Thomas. 
RUey. 
Grant. 
Devens. 

Thomas. 

Sherman. 

Thomas. 

Sherman. 

RUey. 

Washington. 

Rosecrans. 

Douglas. 

Devens. 

Wavne. 

Sherman. 

Dix. 

Slocum. 

Liscum. 
Thom&<t> 

Do. 
Devens. 

Do. 
Meade. 

Do. 


Slocum. 

Sherman. 

ElPaso. 

RUey. 

Sherman. 

Do. 
Devens. 
Slociun. 
Ontario. 
Sherman. 
Meade. 
Devens. 
Grant. 
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Article. 


Rinm 

Riveto:' 

Copper pounds. . 

Ccpper,  with  burrs do 

Rivet,  set,  for  cq;>per  rivets 

Rivet  sets 

Rivets  and  burrs,  copper pounds. . 

Do do 

Rivets,  6  sites do 

Rod,  }  by  1  inch,  brass feet.. 

Rod,  cold  rolled do 

Rod,  brass do.... 

Rod,  connecting,  alignw 

Rope: 

Manila,  I  to  I  inoh feet.. 

Manila,  f-inch do 

Manila pounds. . 

Rollers,  seam,  1-lnoh 

Rollers : ... 

Rollers,  \  pound 

Roller,  stciun,  small 

Rosettes: 

Arrow,  dear.  No.  »7 

Ceiling,  cleat 

Rosettes 

Rosettes: 

Concealed,  cord 

aeat 

Porcelain  cleats 

Rubbers,  sponge,  1}  by  2  by  4  indies 

R 


Luier 


Rulers,  office,  13-tnch. 
Rules. 


Rules,  3  feet  3-fold  Stanley,  No.  66^. 
Rules. 


Rules: 

6-inch  tempered  sted. . . 

Flexible,  jointed,  0-foot. 

CaliperVld-inch 

Foldhig , 

Boxwood,  3-foot,  4-fold. 
Do , 

Carpenter 

a-foot 

Rules. 


8<d  ammoniac pounds. 

Safes: 

Office,  cabinet 

Steel,  combination 

Field 

Sampler  and  divider,  new  grain,  No.  34 

SandiBrs 

Sanders,  various  types 

Sander,  bdt  with  motor,  American,  No.  8 

Sandpaper bundles. 

Saw,  cuVcfl  (with  motor) 

Saw  sets 

Saws: 

Band 

Hack,  assorted dosen. 

Saws. 


Saws,  keyhole,  IS-lneh,  DIartoo 

Saw,  band,  with  motor 

Saws: 

Copings  Difl8ton,No.lO 

Hack,  frames 

Hack 

Cross-cut,  II  pdnt,  M-lnch,  DIsston,  No.  112j 

Hand 
Saws...., 
Saws: 


Amount. 


aoo 

20 

3 

2 

1 

3 

3 

25 

10 

o 

600 

120 

1 


Compass,  8  bladfli., 


uompa.^ 
Hand,9 


Saws 
Saw 


pdnu. 


Saw,  band,  with  motor,  144neh. 


a,(XK) 

750.00 

100 

25.00 

100 

25.00 

3 

10.00 

40 

50.00 

12 

15.00 

1 

2,000.00 

12 

400 

50 


20 

50 
8 

24 
2 

U 
100 

24 
100 
100 

5 

2 
10 

1 

2 
12 

1 

3 

1 

6 

8  I 
SO 
00  , 
20  I 

1 


3 
3 

4 
6 
8 

8 

15 
1 


825.00 
ZOO 

75.00 

.50 

.50 

1.50 

.75 

0.25 

2.50 

3.00 

120.00 

5a  00 

300 


6.00 

200.00 

25.00 


25 

12.50 

25 

12.50 

200 

100.00 

100 

50.00 

10 

900.00 

24 

10.00 

10 

20.00 

20 

10.00 

62 

32.00 

25.00 
50.00 
15.00 
24.00 
1.00 
0.00 
50.00 
12.00 
83.00 
10.00 

600.00 
200.00 
500.00 
35.00 
700.00 
8^400.00 

8oaoo 

75.00 

800.00 

&00 

1100 

oaoo 

laoioo 

aoioo 

SOOlOO 


Camp. 


10  • 

laoo 

25 

2&00 

25 

2100 

10 

aoLoo 

20 

4QL00 

50. 

loaoo 

flwOO 
flwOO 
8.00 
1X00 
8.00 


Oglethorpe. 
Lewis. 

Washington. 
Mcintosh. 

Do. 
Thomas. 
Ruger. 

Do. 
Thomas. 
Devens. 
Crook. 

Do. 
f=nclHnp. 

Washington. 

Hot  SprlngB. 

RUey. 

Snelltaig. 

Devens. 

Sherman. 

Dix. 

Devens. 

Meade. 

Sherman. 

Do. 

Do. 
Slocom. 
Meade. 
Dix. 
Riley. 

Washington 
Snelltaig. 
Lewie. 

Dix. 
Meade. 

Slooum. 
Riley. 


Do. 

RQey. 
Mcintosh. 
Grant. 
Andrswa. 


Ji 

Riiey. 

Ofint. 

DU. 

Qiant. 

Various 

Do. 
Da 


Da. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Riley. 

GolltlBDQS 

Melnte*. 


Do. 
Da 
Da 
Da 
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Army  vocaUonal  training  equijyment  requested  which  can  not  be  supplied  from  s^irplu^  to 

•  date,  Jan.  15,  19tl — Contiiitied. 


Article. 


Saws,  dovetail,  Disstoo,  No.  70 

Saw  sets,  with  revolvixic  anvil 

Saws,  baick,  13-polnt,  ll-icch,  Disston,  No.  14. 
Saws 


Scales,  triangttlar  boxwood,  12*inch 

Do , 

Scales: 

Platform,  50-inch , 

Engineers 

Boxwood,  triangular 

Steel..... 

Sclerescope.  shore 

Scoops,  coal  and  grain 

Scraoers* 

cabinet,  Stanley,  No.  20 , 

Bearing sets. . 

Do do 

Bearing,  Scinch  blade do . . . 

bearing do 

Scrapers do. . . . 

Scrapers: 

Hollow  bearer set . . 

Cabinet 

Screens: 

Various  slies 

Victor  White  on  spring  rollers  (Nanova) 

Screws: 

Jack 

Hexagonal  head gross.. 

Do do — 

Do do 

Wood,  flatiron  head do — 

Wood ,  round  head do ... . 

Wood,  ground  head,  brass do — 

Machine,  flathead,  iron do — 

Machine,  roundhead,  iron do — 

Machine,  flathead,  brass do — 

Machine,  roundhead,  brass do — 

Do do.... 

Lag,  iron,  galvanized,  i  by  5  inch 

Wood gross.. 

Screws:     - 

Machine,  R.  H.,  with  nuts boxes. . 

Iron,  machine gross. . 

Do do. . .  - 

Lag 

Screws  and  nuts,  machine gross. . 

Screws,  cap , do.... 

Screws do 

Screws,  iron,  machine do. . . . 

Screws 

Screws: 

Bench,  iron 

Cap dosen. . 

1-lnch,  No.  8 gross.. 

Uby  8  inches,  R.H.B do 

Hand 

Various  sizes gross . . 

Bench 

Pitch,  24  pitches 

Hand 

Wood,  bright,  flat  head gross. . 

Screw  drivers 

Do 

Screw  drivers,  6-inch 

Do 

Screw  drivers: 

Various  sizes 

Ratchet 

Screw  drivers 

Screw  drivers: 

Anorted 

Various  sizes 

Assorted. 0. 

S-inch,  Champion,  regular 

Sealing  wax pounds.. 

Seamer,  tinners',  2-foot 

Sealing  wax,  battery pounds.. 


Amount. 


2 
2 
2 
3 
100 
100 

2 

50 
26 
12 
2 
23 

20 
2 

ft 

6 

10 

5 

1 
32 

8 
2 

6 

9 

8 

7 

16 

5 

5 

15 

15 

II 

6 

11 

76 

3 

5 

130 

130 

90 

4 

50 

150 

180 

120 

10 

12 

2 

1 

25 

24 

50 

2 

SO 

10 

12 

22 

20 

72 

12 
62 
36 


Cost. 


14.00 

2.00 

4.00 

12.00 

150.00 

15a  00 

50.00 
75.00 
35.00 
24.00 
200.00 
65.00 

10.00 
6.00 
18.00 
18.00 
-30.00 
15.00 

3.00 
16.00 

30.00 
15.00 

120.00 

13.50 

la  00 

9.50 

18.00 

2.75 

3.00 

18.00 

18.00 

18.00 

6.25 

14.00 

5.00 

L60 

6.25 
165.00 
165.00 

5.00 

5.00 

63.00 

187.50 

227.50 

2.40 

40.00 

1.25 

2.50 

1.25 

100.00 

30.00 

150.00 

6.00 

100.00 

12.00 

12.00 

22.00 

20.00 

60.00 

12.00 
75.00 
35.00 


Camp. 


100 

100.00 

108 

54.00 

100 

75.00 

60 

30.00 

5,000 

1,000.00 

1 

1.5.00 

50 

laoo 

Riley. 

DO. 

Do. 

Russell. 

Hawaiian  Department. 
Do. 

Jay. 

Meade. 

Honolulu. 

Hot  Springs. 

Grant. 

RUey. 

SneUing. 

Mcintosh. 

Wayne. 

Monroe. 

Slocum. 

El  Paso. 

Ontario. 
Russell. 

Snelling. 
Grant. 

Fort  Washington. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Sherman. 
Devens. 

Mcintosh. 
Jay. 

Do. 
Ruger. 
Dix. 

Do. 

Do. 
Jay. 
Ruger. 

Riley. 
Sherman. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Sam  Houston. 
Sherman. 
Meade. 

Do. 
Lewis. 
Washington. 
Snelling. 
Devens. 
Lewis. 

Dix. 

Grant. 
RUey. 

Sherman. 

Thomas. - 

Slocum. 

Bliss. 

Various  campe. 

Lewis. 

Rosecrans. 
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Arwuy  voeaHomd  traming  equipmerU  nqu€MUd  wfaeh  am  not  be  «u 

(mBf  Jan.  75, 19tl — Continiied. 


muyiu$to 


Artieto. 


<»4y.t*yipjt}<fA4^  tTilPflTiiHlJOP 

Sectionallced  rear  axle,  with  differantlal 

Sectionalized  motor 

Seeder,  Planet.  Jr.,  No.  4  or  6 

Seeder,  hill  and  drill  combined 

Separators,  wood 

Settees  and  lounges 

Sewing  machines,  Singer , 

Sewing  machines 

Shafting  hangers  and  couplings feet.. 

Shafting  and  nangers 

Shafting,  steel,  ij) inches feet.. 

Shaft,  2-foot  line 

Shafting  line  with  boxes,  i|-inch feet. . 

Shafting,  steel do — 

Shafting,  various  sizes lengths. . 

Shaper,  small 

thaper,  with  motor,  American  No.  1 
h£J)ers,  Gould  &  Eberhardt 

Shaper,  lS>inch,  complete  with  countershaft  and 

equipment. 
Sharoeners,  pencil 

Shaving  machine  for  dictaphone , 

Shears,  8-inch 

Shears,  6-inch  or  large,  for  school  of  tailoring,  I 

pairs.  j 

Shears P*'"--! 

Do do ! 

Shears,  tinners' do....' 

Sheet,   packing   ^,   head  and   oil  resisting,  ■ 

pounds. 

Sheet,  packing do. ...  I 

Sheets,  iron,  galvanised i 

Sheets,  galvanized,  corrugated  iron 

Shellac gallons.. 

Shovels,  fire , . . 

Sickles,  hand 

Sieves sets.. 

Sleeves,  copper 

Sledges 

Slide  rules sets.. 

Do do. , . . 

Soap,  automobile pounds . . 

Soap,  scourlnc cakes.. 

Sockets,  weatnerproof 

Sockets,  MoRsberg  sets 

Sockets,  key 

Sockets,  Weber,  key  Mneh 

Sockets,  weatherproof,  keyless 

Sockets,  auto  lamp 

Sockets,  key 

Sockets,  key,  porcelain,  pendant 

Sockets,  key.  brass 

Sockets,  Webber,  keyless 

Sockets,  weatherproof,  keyless 

Sal  soda pounds. . 

Soldering  coppers do. . . . 

Soldering  paste,  2-ouiice  cans do. . . . 

Solder do 

Soldering  irons,  electric 

Spark  plugs 

Spoke  shaves,  adjustable 

Spoke  shaves,  Stanley  No.  151 

Spoke  shaves 

»Spongcs 

Sponges,  large 

Squares,  steel,  1**  by  34  inches 

Steel  squares,  Sargent  No.  100 

Squares,  Starrett 

Squares,  assorted 

Squares,  steet,  12-inch  body  Much  tongue 

Squares,  various  types 

Stains gallons. . 

Stand.*,  engine 

Stand,  eroerv,  complete 

Staj  les,  insi.lated 

Hasps  and  staples.  fWlnch 

Stapler  and  staples 

Starters,  formmon 

Starters 


2,000 
600 

2,000 
500 

200 

100 

2 

WO 

200 

25 

160 

300 

360 

60 

10 

2,000 

300 

M 

24 

300 

75 

100 

300 

300 

500 

15 

5 

2,000 

300 

1,000 

18 

10 

100 

55 

600 

4 

20 

8 

109 

8 

200 

2,000 

100 

1 

600 

1,000 

I 

2 

2 


9180.00 

100.  tt 

176.00 

100.00 

160.00 

10.00 

160.00 

1,600.00 

12,000.00 

aoaoo 

20,000.00 
100.00 

16a  00 
6a  00 

192.00 

6oaoo 

760.00 

i,ooaoo 
6,ooaoo 

860.00 
24.00 

6a  00 

35.00 
15.00 

loaoo 

27  00 
2,225.00 

6oaoo 

3.76 

aoaoo 

35a  00 
1,44a  00 
1,600.00 

26a  00 

2oaoo 
3a  00 

245.00 

6oaoo 

2oaoo 

i,2oaoo 

3a  00 

18.00 
37.50 

3a  00 

i,ooaoo 

loaoo 

6a  00 

25.00 

100.00 

37.60 

6a  00 
15a  00 
loaoo 

25.00 
15.00 

aoo 

4oaoo 

2,ooaoo 

75a  00 
12.00 

a5o 

65.00 
5&00 

aoaoo 

12.00 

6a  00 
4a  00 

32V  00 
24.00 

6oaoo 
3.onaoo 
4,ooaoo 

35.00 
12100 

3oaoo 

2oaoo 

aaoo 

IQOLOO 


Camp. 


Da 
Da 
Mcintosh. 


Lewis. 
Grant. 
Honolulu. 
Various  camps. 
Riley. 

Various  camps. 
El  Paso 
Cnolk. 


Ruger. 

Sam  Houston. 
SneUing. 
Da 
Grant. 
Crook. 

Lewis. 
Grant. 
Da 
SneUinc. 
Boooliuu. 

Devens. 
Various 
Da 
ICelntosh. 

Various  eaapa. 

Meade. 

DU. 

Various  campa 

Da 

Da 
Diz. 

SloCQD. 

Various  campa 
Grant. 
Various  campa. 

Da 

Da 
Honoiultt. 
Mcintosh. 
Various  camps. 
Slocum. 

Da 

Da 
SiMrman. 

Da 

Da 
Slocum. 

Da 
V^arlous  campa 
Washingtao. 

Da 

Da 


SneUing. 

Various  I 

RUey. 

Various  camps 

Washingti^ 

SDeUiag. 

Riley. 

Mclnles^ 

TbomasL 

Vartoo^ 

Da 

Da 


Vi 

Do. 
Orant. 
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Army  vocatumcd  training  equipment  requested  which  can  not  he  supplied  from  surplus  to 

date,  Jan.  15,  1921 — Continued. 


Article. 


Steamers  and  still,  amber 

Steel  stirups  for  pcaflold 

Steel,  sheets,  3  by  8  feet 

Steel,  bars,  1  by  1  by  10 

Steel,  tool pounds.. 

Steel do ... . 

Do do.... 

Steel,  wool,  No.  2 do — 

Sfeendl,  machine 

Stencil,  machine,  Jiimba  <Uagraph 

Stencil,  machine 

Steering  mechanism,  complete 

Sticker,  American 

Sticker  machine 

Do 

Stitchers,  oomieated 

Stitchers,  smooth. 

Stitchers 

Screw  plates,  automobiles set. . 

Stocks  for  bolt-threading  dies 

Stones,  oil 

Soapstone,  25  pounds  each sacks.. 

Stops,  bench 

Stopners 

Stones,  oil 

Straightedge,  6-inch 

Straps,  piT>e,*i  or  f  iiich 

Straps,  piTM,  various  sizes 

Straps,  pipe,  *  inch 

Straps,  piT)e,  1^-inoh 

StraDs,  pipe,  *-inch 

Sulphide,  hydrogen gallons. . 

Supports,  steel ,  book 

Supports,  book 

Burfiaceir .  single  (with  motor) 

Surveying  instruments 

Switches 

Tracing  cloth yards.. 

Do rolls.. 

Tracing  paper yards.. 

Do rolls.. 

Squares,  T,  20-inch  or  large 

T  squares,  26  inch  or  larger 

Tables,  welding 

Tables,  oak.  28  oy  35  inches 

Tables,  variDUS 

Tables,  library 

Table,  saw,  with  motor 

Table,  bUlford 

Table,  pool 

Tables,  fokling,  paste,  6-foot 

Tables,  oflice 

Tabulating  machine... 

Tacks,  thumb gross.. 

Tacks,  various  sixes pounds. . 

Tacks,  thumb 

Do 

Tapes,  linen,  measuring,  50-foot 

Tape,  insulating rolls.. 

Tapes,  measuring,  metallic,  50-foot 

Tape ,  assorted pounds . . 

Tape,  friction do 

T^>es,  steel,  measuring 

Tapplets.  No.  4112,i4nch,  O.I 

Pans  ana  dies sets . . 

Fees,  National  Metal  Molding,  No..335 

Tees,  for  conduit 

Telephones 

Tenoner  machine,  small 

Feononing  madune,  with  motor,  American, 

No.  1. 

Tensile  strength  machine 

Tents,  fly.  wall,  large,  complete  with  poles, 

pins,  ana  ropes. 

Terminals,  copper 

Test  blocks,  engine 

Testing  machine,  grain.... 


Amount. 


1 

8 

20 

36 

175 

275 

10,000 

60 

2 

1 

80 
2 
1 
1 
4 

20 

20 

14 

1 

2 

2,000 

40 

500 

1,000 

80 

2 

100 

1,000 

400 

400 

500 

400 

5 

200 

200 

1,000 

1 

50 

3,000 

150 

100 

150 

100 

2,000 

100 

8 

20 

53 

2 

1 

1 

1 

2 

30 

1 

10 

500 

1,000 

10,000 

2 

50 

4 

300 

1,000 

200 

10 

500 

12 

300 

50 

600 

2 

1 

1 
2 

500 
2 
3 


125.00 

8.00 

7.20 

108.00 

35.00 

55.00 

2,ooaoo 

5.00 

20.00 

10.00 

800.00 

i.5aoo 
3,ooaoo 

.'{,000.00 

12,000.00 

600.00 

600.00 

420.00 

30.00 

10.00 

2,000.00 

50.00 

250.00 

50.00 

400.00 

2.00 

100.00 

20.00 

8.00 

8.00 

10.00 

8.00 

10.00 

20.00 

20.00 

100.00 

.600.00 

8,750.00 

2,500.00 

75.00 

1,500.00 

30.00 

700.00 

2.000.00 

100.60 

160.00 

400.00 

2,120.00 

40.00 

500.00 

100.00 

100.00 

10.00 

600.00 

200.00 

24.00 

50.00 

10.00 

100.00 

2.00 

10.00 

6.00 

150.00 

400.00 

400.00 

5.00 

1,500.00 

6.00 

200.00 

600.00 

7,200.00 

1,800.00 

1,000.00 

2,000.00 
20.00 

15.00 

40.00 

150.00 


Camp. 


Devens. 

Snelling. 

Wayne. 

Do. 
Sam  Hotiston. 
Kosecrans. 
Various  camps. 
Snelling. 
Wayne. 
Grant. 

Various  camps. 
Rilev. 
Snelling. 
Grant. 

Various  camps. 
Devens. 

Do. 
Sherman. 
Monroe. 
Allen. 
Various  camps. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Da 
Snelling. 
Various  camps. 
Honolulu. 
Meade. 
Sherman. 

Do. 

Do. 
Lewis. 
Devens. 
Riley. 

Various  camps. 
Snelling. 
Various  camps. 

Do. 
Grant. 

Various  camps. 
Grant. 
Various  camp^. 

Do. 
Honolulu. 
Wayne. 

Do. 
Grant. 
Vail. 
Snelling. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Wayne. 
Grant. 
Honolulu. 
Grant. 
Riley. 

Various  camps. 
Devens. 
Honolulu. 
Lewis. 
Meade. 
Various  campi. 

Do. 
Jav 

Various  camps. 
Devens. 
Honolulu. 
Dix. 

Various  camps. 
Grant. 
Snelling. 

Grant. 
Thomas. 

Washington. 

Ontario. 

Dix. 
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Army  vocatumal  training  equijrment  requested  which  can  not  be  mppliedjrtym  surplus  to 

date,  Jan.  15,  19tl — Continued. 


Article. 


Cast  set,  No.  280  Weston 

Testing  set 

Testing  machine 

Tester,  moisture,  Ames 

Tester,  Babcock , 

Testers,  cell,  Springfield 

Thermometers,  dairy  floating 

Thread,  assorted  for  tailoring spools . 

Thread,  assorted , do 

Tin,  phosphorus 

Tire,  forms,  iron 

Tongs,  assorted 

TorchCxS,  gasoline,  various  tjrpes 

Tractors,  Cleveland 

Tractors 

Trammels,  extension  steel  beam 

Transformers , 

Transformer  oil gallons. 

Transmis.«;ion 

Traps,  assorted 

Trays,  zinc,  30  by  42  inches 

Trestles,  draftsmans , 

Triangles,  celluloid 

Trier,  grain,  38  inches  over  all 

Trimmers,  wood 

Tripods,  camera 

Trowels,  garden,  steel 

Trov  els,  •\  ?^o  *ted , 

Do 

Trucks,  electric 

Truck  book 

Trucks 

Tubes: 

Standard  porcelain 

(^ondensing , 

Porcelain , 

Tubins: 

Co-iper feet . , 

Rubber do 

Turpentine barrel. 

Do gallons. 

Do do..., 

Twine pounds., 

Do do. . . , 

Typewriters 

R  emington 

Underwood 

Do 

Typewriter  desks 

Vacuiun  system,  sectional  cut.  Stewart 

Valve  grinding  compound.  Clover cans. 

Valve  grinding  compound pounds. 

Valve*?: 

Inside 

Tool 

Tiro,  inside 

Valve  tool aet. 

Valves,  assorted 

Valve  stems 

VamLsh,  interior giUons. 

Varnish,  spar do 

Varnish do — 

Vibrators,  pneumatic 

Vises,  assorted 

Voltmeters 

Vukanizing  outfits 

Wavemeter,  triple- range 

Wavemeter,  Kolster 

Washers pounds. 

Waste,  cotton do 

Welding  out  flu 

Wiring,  assorted  commutator  (Ford) 

Wiring,  complete 

If  udcai  instruments 

Wire,  R.C feet. 

LamMT,  asMfted tHMidfaet. 

Woodworking  machine 

Woodworking  madilnery 

Woodworker,  UniversAl 

WnncheBi,  assorted 

ilne ton. 

ToUl 


Amoimt. 


1 
1 
2 

1 

2 

200 

24 

1,000 

5,000 

100 

9 

2,000 

300 

4 

11 

2 

.500 

1,000 

50 

24 

5 

1,000 

4,000 

1 

2 

100 

24 

2.-. 

18 

300 

1 

3 

5,000 

2 

50.000 

250 

1.000 

1 

5 

200 

24 

72 

20 

10 

10 

U 

fiO 

1 

6 

25 

500 

2 

50 

I 

10 

200 

10 

2 

1,000 

15 

2,000 

400 

20 

1 

1 

5^000 

10,000 

20 

1 

2 

6 

2,000^000 

2,000^000 


Cost. 


laoQo 

1 


Camp. 


135.00 

50.00 

200.00 

50.00 

20.00 

200.00 

24.00 

100.00 

500.00 

30.00 

120.00 

2,000.00 

1,500.00 

3,600.00 

8,100.00 

4.00 

75,000.00 

SOO.OO 

2,000.00 

12.00 

10.00 

2,500.00 

2,000.00 

25.00 

.•iO.00 

.500.00 

24.00 

2\  00 

IK.  00 

300  00 

30.00 

90.00 

50.00 

6.00 

.500.00 

S5.00 

100.00 

65.00 

6.00 

250.00 

12.00 

36.00 

1,350.00 

675.00 

675.00 

810.00 

1,000.00 

20.00 

9.00 

6.00 

25.00 

2.00 

2.50 

8.00 

20.00 

10.00 

4a  00 

8.00 

«,0«».00 

^oU.OO 

8,000.00 

22.000.00 

7,000.00 

25.00 

2&00 

000.00 

aoo.oo 

(^000.00 

laoo 

20.00 

aoooo 

40^000.00 

200^000.00 

1,500.00 

3,000.00 

uaoaoo 

5^000.00 
IQLOO 


Devens. 
Sherman. 
Grant. 
Sherman. 

Do. 
Various  camps. 
Sherman. 
Honolulu. 
Various  camps. 
Grant. 
Sherman. 
Various  camps. 

Do. 
Snelling. 
Various  camps. 
Sherman. 
Various  camps. 

Do. 

Do. 
Meade. 

Do. 
Various  camps. 

Do. 
Dix. 
SnelUng. 
Various  camps. 
Mcintosh. 
Meade 
Thomas, 
Wayne. 
Grant. 
Dix. 

Honolulu. 

Dix. 

Various  camps. 

Ro^ecrans. 
Various  camps. 
SnelUng. 
Funston. 
Various  camps. 
Thomas, 
l^ewb. 
Ross  Fiold. 
Grant. 
Do. 
Allen. 
Grant. 
RUey. 
Ontario. 


Deveos. 

Mcintosh. 

Slor-um. 

Ontario. 

Hot  Spfinfs. 

Devans. 

RnclUnf. 

Rodman. 

Various 

Gimnt. 

Various  eampa. 

Do. 

Do. 


Various  mmps. 
Do. 
Do. 

B«fiirteA 
Various 


Wriflttnild. 
Melntorii. 


aimu 


1,751^015.10  j 
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TRAVELING   EXPENSES    OF   CIVILIAN    EMPLOYEES. 

Mr.  Antimony.  You  are  asking  for  $100,000  for  traveling  expenses 
of  civilian  employees  ? 

Col.  Rees.   I  es,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  extensive  are  the  trips  required  to  be  made 
by  your  civilian  force  ? 

Col.  Rees.  The  estimated  cost  of  civilian  travel,  including  sub- 
sistence, is  10  cents  per  mile.  The  amount  asked  for  will  allow 
approximately  600  miles  of  travel  per  annum  for  each  civilian  edu- 
cator. Many  civilian  educators  will  not  travel  at  all.  Others,  such 
as  educational  consultants,  must  travel  several  thousand  miles  per 
annum  in  order  to  cover  the  territory  in  their  respective  areas.  It 
is  essential  to  the  successful  carrying  out  of  our  educational  program 
that  the  consultants  and  certain  other  educators  carry  their  knowl- 
edge, experience,  and  advice  to  all  places  where  Army  educational 
work  is  conducted.  The  amount  asked  for  is  the  minimum  considered 
necessary  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  connection  with  these  items  I  wish  you  would 
put  in  the  record  a  statement  showing  the  amount  that  will  be 
expended  during  the  current  year  for  the  same  purpose. 

Col.  Rees.  Yes,  sir.  The  amount  allotted  for  this  purpose  for  the 
current  fiscal  vear  is  $150,000. 

PRINTING    AND    BINDING. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  printing  and  binding  you  are  asking  $345,000  ? 

Col.  Rees.  The  Army  is  undertaking  the  preparation  and  furnish- 
ing of  the  necessary  manuals  in  each  of  the  educational  courses  and 
vocations  taught.  Assuming  100,000  men  under  instruction,  this  will 
allow  $3.45  per  man  for  supplying  course  material.  This  is  a  rela- 
tively small  per  capita  sum  for  this  purpose,  considering  that  eacV> 
man  may  take  several  courses  during  a  year. 

Mr.  Anthony.  It\  your  elementary  educational  work  can  you  not 
buy  the  textbooks  and  manuals  required  for  that  service  ? 

CoL  Rees.  No,  sir;  they  do  not  exist;  that  is,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  adult  education.     Moreover,  we  can  produce  them  cheaper  in  this 

way. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Where  do  you  have  this  printing  and  binding  done  ? 

Col.  Rees.  We  have  had  most  of  it  done  commercially  in  (Siicago, 
up  to  date.  I  might  say,  however,  that  we  have  not  done  up  to  date 
more  than  $140,000  worth. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  has  been  done  this  year? 

Col.  Rees.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony,  Is  that  work  done  by  letting  contracts  for  the 
specific  items  ? 

Col.  Rees.  That  amount  of  money  was  provided  from  fimds  not 
appropriated  by  Congress. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Where  did  you  get  the  money  ? 

CoL  Rees.  From  welfare  service  funds  donated  by  the  welfare 
organizations  when  they  withdrew  from  their  activities. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  will  you  expend  this  money,  if  Congress  ap- 
propriates the  amount  you  ask  for,  $345,000  ? 

Col.  Rees.  We  hope  to  expend  it  almost  entirely  at  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office. 
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MISOELLANEOUS   EXPENSES. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Under  the  heading  of  miscellaneous  expenses  you 
are  asking  for  $100,000. 

Col.  Rees.  This  sum  is  to  cover  miscellaneous  items  not  mentioned 
in  the  items  already  discussed,  and  experimental  work  embodying 
new  methods  and  material  in  education.  The  development  of  the 
use  of  moving  picture  films  for  classroom  use  is  one  of  the  subjects 
contemplateo. 

Mr.  Anthont.  You  have  charge  of  the  recreational  work  as  well 
as  the  educational  work  ? 

Col.  Rees.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  All  of  the  items  you  estimate  for  here  are  to  be 
expended  for  educational  work  ? 

Col.  Rees.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  you  get  your  money  for  recreational  work  out 
of  another  appropriation? 

Col.  Rees.  les,  sir:  out  of  the  appropriation  for  military  post 
exchanges. 

Mr.  (^amton.  Col.  Rees,  you  spoke  of  100,000  men  being  the  ideal 
at  which  you  are  aimin<]^;  even  in  an  army  of  150,000  men,  and  I  take 
it  that  this  estimate  you  are  defending  was  based  upon  the  hope  of 
the  realization  of  that  ideal  ? 

Col.  Rees.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramton.  If  the  work  should  be  continued  at  about  the  pace 
at  which  it  is  now  going  on,  in  an  armv  of  150,000  men,  what  effect 
would  that  have  on  this  item?  If  we  nave  an  army  of  150,000  men 
and  in  that  Army  we  continue  this  work  at  about  the  scope  at  which 
it  is  now  being  carried  on,  in  other  words,  instead  of  figuring  on  a  verv 
great  expansion  to  what  seems  to  be  a  rather  impossiole  limit,  if  you 
were  to  figure  on  continuing  the  work  you  now  nave,  in  an  Armv  of 
150,000  men,  what  appropriation  would  you  require?  I  would  be 
glad  to  have  a  statement  of  that  kind  in  the  record. 

Col.  Rees.  That  data  will  be  included  in  the  statement  headeil 
''Administration  and  policy  of  education  and  recreation  branch.' 
I  might  say,  speaking  of  the  numbers  that  we  had  enrolled,  that  the 
October  enrolbnent  is  54,500  men.  That  was  the  first  month's  en- 
rollment. Last  October  we  had  between  15,000  and  20,000  enrolled 
and  the  number  increased  to  55,000  by  February.  I  think  we  can 
look  for  a  very  marked  increase  over  the  54,000*. 

Mr.  Cramton.  On  the  other  hand,  what  effect  will  this  have!  A 
large  number  of  the  men  who  are  coming  in  as  recruits  are  illiiermt<« 
If  recruiting  is  virtually  stopped  by  reason  of  the  reduction  of  the 
size  of  the  Army,  what  effect  would  Ihat  have  ? 

Col.  Rees.  It  would  probably  stabilize  the  enrollment  to  at 
appreciable  extent. 

Mr.  Cramton.  At  about  54,000? 

Col.  Rees.  No,  sir;  the  54,000  enrollment  was  in  October.  Wr 
have  to  include  all  the  enlistments  since  that  time.  We  have  h^- 
an  expansion  of  the  school  faciUties  since  that  time,  and  I  shnu!': 
say  that  one  month  after  the  stopping  of  enlistments  the  enroUmert 
would  eive  tis  what  would  probably  be  a  stable  figure. 

Mr.  Cramton.  What  is  your  estimate  of  the  enrollment  to-day' 
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Col.  Rees.  About  60,000.  I  would  like  to  say  right  there,  if  I  may, 
as  having  a  bearing  on  the  use  of  officers  and  enlisted  men,  that  the 
Army  is  really  teaoiing  in  the  technical  services  some  48,000  men  in 
addition. 

Mr.  Cramton.  But  you  were  not  figuring  that  in  this  appropria- 
tion, and  it  would  be  in  addition  to  the  100,000. 

Col.  Rees.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramton.  From  October  to  January,  three  months,  there  has 
been  an  increased  enrollment  of  6,000  men,  or  2,000  a  month. 

Col.  Rees.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cramton.  If  the  enlistment  process  is  stopped — and  it  seems 
likely  it  will  be  stopped  in  the  course  of  the  next  two  months,  because 
this  session  of  Congress  ends  on  the  4th  of  March — at  the  same  rate 
at  which  your  enrollment  has  been  increasing,  you  would  have  4,000 
more,  which  would  give  you  about  65,000  enrollment,  which  would 
be  stabilized  at  about  your  limit  and  about  two-thirds  of  the  number 
your  estimate  is  based  on. 

This  is  a  lump-sum  appropriation  in  the  widest  language  in  which 
it  is  possible  to  make  it.  If  we  give  you  the  $5,729,500  you  are  asking 
for  on  your  program  of  100,000  men  enrolled,  and  it  happens  that 
you  have  only  60,000  men  enrolled,  it  will  be  very  possible  for  you 
to  spend  the  money  just  the  same,  because  it  is  not  based  at  all  upon 
the  enrollment,  and  it  will  enable  you  to  make  your  program  a  little 
more  elaborate  for  those  who  do  enroll. 

Col.  Rees.  Yes,  sir;  it  will. 

Mr.  Cramton.  It  will  make  possible  a  rather  extravagant  program 
for  those  who  do  enroll. 

Col.  Rees.  This  is  just  a  new  development,  Mr.  Cramton.  A 
program  such  as  we  could  have  out  of  the  $5,000,000  would  never 
reach  what  you  could  call  extravagance. 

Mr.  Cramton.  I  have  been  trying  to  develop  whether  or  not  it  is 
true  that  it  is  based  upon  the  maximum  possible  attendance  instead 
of  being  a  minimum. 

Gen.  Haan.  That  estimate  is  $11,700,000.  That  was  not  based 
upon  maximum  attendance  but  upon  expected  attendance. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  would  like  to  ask  you  about  the  changes  in  word- 
ing which  you  have  made  in  tins  item. 

Gen.  Haan.  Before  you  take  up  the  wording,  may  I  ask  if  it  would 
be  permissible  for  me  to  submi  letters  that  have  been  written  in 
reply  to  a  request  from  me  giving  frank  statements  by  corps  area 
and  other  important  commanders,  who  have  had  charge  of  tne  edu- 
cational work?  I  have  here  extracts  from  such  well-known  com- 
manders in  the  Army  as  Gen.  Liggett,  of  the  Ninth  Corps  Area;  Gen. 
Summerall,  who  commanded  the  First  Division;  Gren.  Harbord, 
who  commanded  the  Second  Division,  and  others. 

Mr.  Anthony.  We  are  trying  to  keep  down  the  size  of  the  record, 
and  I  would  suggest  that  if  you  could  have  extracts  made  from  the 
letters  of  each  of  these  officers  in  reference  to  that  we  would  be  glad 
to  have  it. 

Gen,  Haan.  May  I  be  permitted  to  include  about  three  pages  of 
extracts  from  these  letters  ? 

Mr.  Anthony.  If  you  will  condense  that  as  much  as  possible,  we 
^will  be  glad  to  have  it. 
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Gen.  Ha  AN.  I  will  do  that.  I  will  say  that  I  have  here  all  the  let- 
ters I  have  received  from  the  general  officers.  Without  taking  any 
particular  pains  in  selecting  certain  men  I  wrote  to  officers  who  are 

generally  well  known,  and  1  have  not  held  out  any  letters  at  all.    I 
ave  put  them  all  in  just  as  I  got  them. 
(The  extracts  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

BXTRACT8   FROM   LETTERS   OF  CORPS   AREA   AND   DIVISION   COMMANDERS   CONCERNING 
THE  VALUE  OF  EDUCATION  AND  RECREATION  IN  THE  ARMY. 

Maj.  Gen.  H.  Liggett,  headquarters  Ninth  Corps  Area,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  De- 
cember 20,  1920: 

''The  present  educational  and  vocational  training  system  has  been  in  opention 
in  this  corps  area  for  about  one  year.  That  this  training  is  desirable  and  b^eficiil 
to  both  the  soldier  and  the  Government  has  been  establuhed  beyond  question.  We 
have  obtained  definite  results.  Among  the  specific  instances  of  such  results  ar^ 
the  following:  Enlisted  graduates  of  commercial  courses  are  serving  as  instruct* ir? 
and  clerks  in  many  posts;  graduates  of  printing  schools  are  earning,  since  their  s^'p- 
aration  from  the  service,  high  wages  as  civilian  operators  of  linotype  machinei?.  A 
complete  motion-picture  film,  written,  filmed,  developed,  and  projected  by  stu- 
dents in  motion-picture  photography,  is  being  l)ooked  for  showing  to  all  posts  in  ih*- 
corps  area.  Trained  librarians  are  now  available  for  post  libraries.  Upon  their 
separation  from  the  service,  ^aduates  of  the  tractor  schools  are  in  demand  by  th^ 
large  tractor  plants  in  California.  These  instances  are  only  a  few  of  the  many  definitf 
results  obtained. 

''To  summarize,  education  is  a  necessity;  vocational  training  is  a  necessity:  recrfa- 
tion  is  a  necessity.     The  present  scheme  of  operation  has  proven,  by  obtainin.: 
definite  results,  that  the  program  of  educational  and  vocational  training  and  recni- 
tion  can  be  successfully  carried  out  in  the  Army.     One  thing  more  is  nece»ar> 
No  such  program  can  be  successfully  carried  out  without  adequate  funds.     By  care- 
ful management,  supervision  of  disbursements,  and  utilization  of  local  faahn«^ 
both  in  personnel  and  materials,  the  funds  necessar>'  can  be  kept  to  a  minimum 
but  this  minimum  must  and  should  be  provided. " 

Maj.  Gen.  C.  P.  Summerall,  commanding  general.  Camp  Dix,  N.  J.,  DeceAl^r 
18,  1920: 

*'The  only  way  by  which  any  one  can  understand  the  magnitude  and  the  fa*- 
reaching  value  of  education  and  recreation  to  the  Army  and  to  tne  coitetry  is  to  \  i<:* 
the  classes  and  the  shops  and  see  the  attitude  and  the  progress  of  the  students,  ar  : 
the  devoted  zeal  of  the  teachers.  Those  who  are  charged  with  its  direction  arp  « 
absorbed  in  the  ^;ood  they  are  doing  that  it  comes  as  a  shock  to  feel  that  any  forth*  r 
evidence  is  required  to  insure  its  continuance.  I  request  that  you  extend  the  mi*'. 
cordial  invitation  from  me  to  any  one  who  may  be  interested  to  visit  Camp  Dix  an : 
spend  even  a  few  hours  inspecting  the  various  activities  of  the  education  and  rr*-^- 
ation  department. 

"  When  the  First  Division  went  to  Camp  ISachary  Taylor  in  the  last  days  of  St^i- 
tember,  1919,  it  carried  with  it  several  thousand  of  the  veterans  who  bad.boroc  th* 
hardships  and  privations  of  campaign  and  battle  and  who  had  the  de^'elopment 
manhood  and  character  that  could  ome  only  from  the  self-sacrifice  and  the  iirdea'« 
through  which  they  had  pa<»ed.  They  were  approachins:  the  end  of  their  enliytiDec* 
and  were  destined  to  return  to  ci\il  life  without  any  skilled  trade  or  profeaioQ  o4» 
mensurate  with  their  intelligence,  character,  and  experience.  They  found  tlwa- 
selves  sadly  outdistanced  by  men  of  inferior  type  who  had  remained  at  home  a^*. 
acquired  both  skill  and  prosperity  in  the  industrial  world.  The  injustice  was  « 
great  that  we  at  once  endea\'ored  to  give  as  many  of  them  as  possibte  a  start  in  !■>«- 
trade  through  the  course  of  instruction  in  the  vocational  schools.  Their  oountrr  h»: 
allowed  them  to  grow  up  in  ignorance,  but  they  had  repeatedly  offerwl  their' h^«* 
for  it  in  battle  in  order  that  the  ideals  of  this  same  country  tad^^i  endure. 

"If  it  is  not  proposed  to  place  the  soldier  in  the  light  of  a  dependent  upott  th- 
([enerosity  of  the  community,  the  Government  must  make  it  possible  to  care  lor  hi? 
in  his  station.  The  increased  mentality  and  contentment  derived  from  bct(k  it* 
education  and  the  recreation  activities  enable  the  soldier  to  absorb  mote  ellecti^f^' 
his  military  training,  and  he  becomes  not  only  a  better  citixen  but  he  is  a  Krt&fc 
soldier  and  a  better  American.** 

Maj.  Gen.  J.  G.  Harbord.  commanding  general,  (^amp  Travis,  Tex., 
1020: 
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'*The  national  defense  act  of  1916.  by  wisely  providing  for  vocational  training  for 
our  soldiers,  showed  Congress  to  be  in  advance  of  Army  thought  at  that  time.  In 
complying  with  yoiu*  request  to  give  you  my  views  as  to  the  value  of  educational  and 
vocational  work  in  the  Army  I  shoidd  preface  them  with  the  statement  that  when 
I  was  assigned  to  this  division  last  winter  on  my  return  from  France  I  looked  on  the 
new  educational  requirement  in  the  service  as  one  of  those  fleeting  fads  of  ^rhich  we 
have  so  many  times  been  the  victims  in  the  31  years  I  have  worn  the  uniform.  I 
approached  it  with  the  intention  of  carrying  out  -the  orders  to  the  best  of  my  ability, 
but  with  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the  policy  and  much  skepticism  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  combining  it  with  the  necessary  military  training,  except  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  latter.  I  have  changed  my  views,  and  I  not  only  believe  the  educational 
and  vocational  work  to  be  permissible  in  the  Army,  but  eminently  desirable. 

''The  occupational  needs  of  a  modern  army  are  such  that  men  to  perform  its  varied 
requirements  can  never  be  had  by  the  enlistment  of  specialists  except  in  some  great 
emeiigency  demanding  the  mobilization  of  the  entire  population  of  military  age.  In 
this  respect  vocational  schools  are  absolutely  essential.  Few  of  these  trades  can  be 
successfully  handled  without  some  general  education,  and  the  trade  schools  and  gen- 
eral education  must  therefore  go  hand  in  hand.  Education  is  the  basis  of  discipline 
to  an  army  of  free  men.  and  there  can  be  no  armv  without  discipline. 

"In  any  army  maintained  by  voluntary  enlistment  men  must  be  o£fered  some 
inducement  to  come  to  the  colors.  As  an  aid  to  recruiting  since  the  war  the  educa- 
tional and  vocational  schools  have  proved  the  best  inducement  that  can  be  offered . 
They  do  not  contemplate  the  Army  as  a  career,  but  intend  to  return  to  ciAdl  life  after 
obtaining  the  training  desired.  Meantime  the  Nation  has  a  soldier,  and  upon  com- 
pletion of  his  enlistment  another  member  of  the  great  reserve  upon  which  will  fall 
the  burden  of  defense  in  event  of  war.  Next  to  an  efficient,  well-trained  Army  our 
country  needs  most  a  reserve  of  train^  men  in  civil  life.  No  longer  can  cheap  cam- 
paign orators  compare  the  millions  spent  on  the  Army  with  what  might  be  achieved 
bv  spending  the  same  amount  on  schools.  For  the  same  money  we  can  now  get  both 
the  Army  and  the  schools. 

"These  men  are  not  only  niade  better  soldiers,  but  vastly  better  citizens.  The 
crime  wave  that  is  now  sweeping  this  country  from  coast  to  coast  is  due  to  lack  of 
discipline,  unbalanced  mentalitj^,  and  misdirected  education.  The  action  of  the 
American  Legion  in  calling  upon  its  membership  to  combat  this  condition  is  the  evi- 
dence of  what  properly  disciplined,  mentally  balanced,  and  trained  men  will  nat- 
urally do  when  necessity  arises.  The  forei^er  who  serves  an  enlistment  and  improves 
such  opportunities  becomes  an  enthusiastic  American  citizen,  and  he  no  longer  is  a 
unit  in  those  illiterate  masses  whose  ignorance  is  used  by  unscrupulous  agitators  and 
demagogues  to  serve  personal  ends. 

''Naturally  a  school  system  can  not  be  brought  into  being  complete  and  perfect  in 
all  respects,  and  evolution  takes  tinie.  To  fully  realize  on  time  and  money  invested 
the  educational  work  should  be  continued  over  a  period  of  some  time.  The  paramount 
need  is  permanence  in  the  staff  of  instructors,  and  the  recognition  in  tables  of  organ- 
ization of  the  necessary  commissioned  and  enlisted  personnel." 

Brig.  Gen.  Geoi:ge  Bell,  jr.,  commanding  general  c  amp  Grant,  111.,  December  21, 1920: 
"Education  and  recreation  work  is  producing  wonderful  results  for  the  countr>' 
and  Army  to^lay,  and  nothing  in  this  present  generation  has  accomplished  as  much. 
These  statements  are  borne  out  by  the  surprise  and  gratification  expressed  by  prom- 
inent business  men  and  others  who  have  visited  Camp  Grant  schools. 

"Every  effort  is  made  to  increase  efficiency  and  production,  and  both  at  this  sta- 
tion have  improved  daily,  so  that  within  another  year  it  is  believed  the  production, 
if  money  is  obtained  for  work  done,  will  pay  for  all  the  cost  of  the  education  and 
recreation  school  work  here. 

"Military  efficienc)r  also  has  been  vastly  improved  by  the  education  and  recreation 
work  lor  intensive  training  during  the  closed  season  in  education  and  recreation  work 
and  during  the  open  season  in  military  work  has  brought  excellent  results  in  both. 

"In  a  three-year  enlistment,  it  has  been  demonstrated  here,  a  man  can  be  made 
an  excellent  soldier,  a  good  citizen,  and  a  valuable  worker  with  a  good  trade  and 
greatly  increased  wage-earning  capacity." 

Maj.  Gen.  David  0.  Shanks,  headquarters,  First  Corps  Area,  Boston,  Mass.,  Decern* 
ber  24,  1920: 

' '  I  hftve  served  more  than  40  years  in  our  Army,  and  during  all  of  that  time  I  regard 
the  appropriation  for  educational  and  vocational  training  as  the  most  important 
benei:cial  and  far-reaching  of  all  appropriations.  If  absolutely  necessary,  other 
appropriations  should  be  diminished,  in  order  that  educational  and  vocational  work 
may  be  continued  and  expanded. 
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"  For  generations  past  the  Aimy  has  unfortunately  been  regarded  as  a  class  separate 
and  apart  from  the  ereat  nuiss  cf  our  fellow  citizens.  Except  when  stress  of  war  has 
been  upon  our  people  they  have  taken  small  interest  in  inilitary  affairs.  This  appro- 
priation for  the  educational  and  vocational  training  of  young  men  is  constructive,  in 
that  it  accomplishes  that  most  desirable  purpose  of  bringing  our  people  and  our  Amy 
together. 

^' There  is  no  college  nor  school  nor  university  in  oiur  country  that  can  begin  to  give 
a  young  man  without  means  the  opportunity  now  afforded  by  service  in  our  Army. 

* '  I  uree,  therefore,  that  the  system  now  working  so  well  be  continued  in  force  and 
effect.  While  it  has  been  in  existence  less  than  two  years,  it  has  shown  its  mat  \'alue, 
not  only  to  the  Army  at  larro  but  to  the  great  mass  of  our  people  as  well. 

Maj.  Gen.  R.  L.  Bullard,  commanding  general,  Second  Corps  Area,  Govemon 
Island,  N.  Y.,  D3cember  17,  1920: 

''My  own  idea  now  and  for  years  past  has  been,  that  for  the  men  who  come  into  the 
Army,  education  is  almost  of  equal  importance  with  the  milituy  training.  Military 
trAinine  practically  can  not  be  complete  or  eood  without  it.  This  is  true  of  the  sol- 
diers who  have  even  the  simplest  duties.  As  the  duties  of  the  soldier  become  more 
complicated,  it  is  easily  seen  that  education  becomes  more  important  to  him. 

''The  system  of  education  and  vocational  training  introduced  into  the  Army  within 
the  last  two  or  three  years,  as  shown  by  my  own  personal  experience  with  parents  ci 
enlisted  men,  has  helped  to  remove  a  former  prejudice  against  service  in  tne  Unitpd 
States  Army  and  against  the  uniform  of  the  United  States  soldier.  The  parents  of 
minors  who  have  enlisted  in  the  Army  are  now  much  more  willing  to  see  their  sow 
continue  in  the  service  for  the  sake  of  the  clean  recreation  and  education  that  they 
are  now  receiving. 

' '  In  this  corps  area,  some  60  per  cent  of  the  total  enlisted  strength  have  asked  for 
education  and  vocational  training.  These  numl^rs  show  the  great  popularity  and  the 
strong  desire  of  the  soldier  for  education  and  vocational  training.  To  my  knowledge 
there  are  old  soldiers  of  yearn  of  service  who  are  taking  some  form  of  it  of  their  own 
accord. 

' '  I  visited  the  military  university  established  by  the  Army  for  our  enlisted  men  and 
'  officers  in  France.  Amonp  tne  civilian  professors  and  instructors  of  that  univemty 
I  found  the  utmost  enthusiasm.  They  were  unanimous  in  saying  that  they  had  new 
seen  as  good  and  as  effective  instruction  anywhere  else  given.  Upon  inquirv*.  I 
found  it  due  to  the  uniform  military  discipline  in  control  of  the  students.  The  luw 
thing  is  aimed  at,  and  can  be  obtained  in  the  education  and  vocational  traica:  and 
recreation  in  the  United  States  Army.  Like  results  will  follow,  and  these  result* 
as  were  the  results  in  France,  will  be  big  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  investment  <^ 
money  in  it  because  of  the  authoritative  discipline  and  control  exercised  over  «tu* 
dents. 

"The  system  of  testing  and  grading,  which  is  a  part  of  education  and  vocatkosl 
training,  will  enable  the  Army  to  decide  for  what  land  of  military  work  any  enliftrd 
' man  is  competent  or  adpated.    This  is  invaluable  to  the  service. 

CHANGE   OF   LANGUAGE. 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  the  first  line  of  the  item  on  page  74  you  are  askia; 
to  omit  the  words  ''of  the  necessary  civilian  instructors  in  the  mo»t 
important  trades,*'  and  you  are  substituting  this  language,  ''at  post* 
camps,  and  stations,  ana  within  the  District  of  Columbia,  of  the  ci>nl- 
ian  personnel  necessary  to  carry  on  educational  ana  vocationa. 
trainmg,''  which  gives  you  practically  wide-open  authority. 

Gen.  Haan.  About  the  necessity  for  that,  I  can  not  speak  au- 
thoritatively. I  presume  the  officers  who  will  handle  the  fun(k  can 
explain  the  details  of  that. 

i^oi.  Rees.  That  is  simply  to  clear  up  possible  difficulty  in  tLf 
matter  of  subsistence  allowance  while  traveling. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  purpose  of  the  ori^al  appropriation  for  educa- 
tion in  the  Army  was  for  vocational  training,  which  means  instnic:- 
tion  in  trades,  and  now  this  new  language  you  are  asking  for  woui*: 
enable  you  to  go  out  and  hire  civilian  instructors  for  any  branch  of 
education  whicn  you  chose  to  take  up. 
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C!oL  Rbb8.  We  had  aa  mterpretation  of  that  by  the  Judge  Advocate 
General  in  which  it  was  very  clearly  stated  what  the  intent  of  Congress 
was,  and  that  general  educational  work  was  to  be  a  part  of  it  because 
it  says  civilian  teachers  mav  be  employed  to  aid  Army  officers  in 
giving  such  instruction,  ana  part  ot  tnis  instruction  may  include 
vocational  education  either  in  agricultural  or  mechanic  arts.  That 
was  essentially  the  wording  of  the  national  defense  act  and  we « are 
simnlj;  asking  this  change  in  the  wording  of  the  appropriation  to 
make  it  conform  with  the  vocational  training  section  of  the  act  of 
June  3. 

"  Mr.  Cramton.  You  believe  the  language  you  ask  for  here  is  entirely 
supported  by  the  legislative  act  ? 

Col.  Rees.  We  do;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  ask  for  the  addition  of  the  words  '*and  other 
necessary''  in  connection  with  expenses.  The  original  language 
limited  you  to  the  payment  for  traveling  expenses  ? 

Col.  Kees.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  are  other  necessary  expenses  9 

Col.  Rees.  Subsistence  while  traveling  and  a  few  items  allowed  by 
Army  regulations,  such  as  transfer  of  baggage,  etc. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  also  asking  to  msert  this  language,  *'For 
the  printing  and  binding  of  textboo&s,  manuals,  and  other  educa- 
tional materials.''  That  is  to  enable  you  to  expend  the  item  of 
$345,000  you  are  asking  for  for  printing  and  bindmg,  for  which  you 
have  had  no  provision. 

Col.  Rees.  No,  sir;  we  have  not  as  yet  done  any  printing  from  ap- 
propriated funds. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  want  to  omit  the  specifying  words  **  carpenter's, 
machinist's,  mason's,  electrician's,  and'  askmg  for  authority  to  pur- 
chase all  tools,  practically?    . 

Col.  Rees.  Yes,  sir,  it  just  makes  it  more  general. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  the  necessity  for  the  addition  of  the  words 
**  and  for  such  other  pm-poses,"  near  the  bottom  of  page  74,  in  line  18  ? 

Col.  Rees.  That  refers  to  the  $100,000  we  are  asking  for  for  mis- 
cellaneous expenses.  This  is  a  new  development  in  the  Army  and  it 
is  sometimes  impossible  to  foresee  just  exactly  what  is  neeaed.  It 
will  become  more  stabilized  in  the  future. 

Mr.  Anthony.  As  a  result  of  this  proviso  on  page  75,  how  much 
money  has  been  deposited  in  the  Treasury:  ^^  Provided  further  j  That 
farm  products  and  the  increase  in  live  stock  (including  fowls)  which 
accrue  as  incidental  to  vocational  training  in  agriculture  and  animal 
husbandryi  may  be  sold  under  such  regmations  as  the  Secretary  of 
War  may  prescribe,  and  the  proceeds  of  such  sales  shall  be  deposited 
in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the  credit  of  miscellaneous 
receipts"? 

Col.  Rees.  None;  because  we  have  not  purchased  anything  from 
Government  funds  for  agriculture  or  in  tne  way  of  equipment  of 
live  stock. 

Mr.  Anthony.  From  what  fund  have  you  purchased  that  ? 

Col.  Rees.  From  the  welfare  service  funds. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  has  been  done  with  the  increase  ? 

Col.  Rees.  That  has  reverted  to  a  special  fund,  such  as  our  post 
exchange  or  cpmpany  fund,  similar  to  that. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  much  money  has  accrued  under  such  sales ! 
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Col.  Rees.  We  simply  have  the  general  report  from  Camp  Funston 
and  Camp  Grant  that  the  income  u'om  the  farm  is  paying  all  the  ex- 
penses.    We  have  not  a  detailed  report  on  that. 

Mr.  -Anthony.  Ordinarily  under  the  law  in  such  circumstanres 
you  would  be  required  to  turn  all  the  proceeds  of  such  sales  into  the 
Treasury. 

Col.  flEES.  Would  we,  if  we  have  not  had  any  appropriation  at  all 
for  the  purposes  of  development  ? 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  think  so. 

Col.  Rees.  Then  it  would  be  very  hard  to  maintain  the  farm.    - 

Mr.  Anthony.  It  would  require  you  to  maintain  the  farm  from 
appjropriations  given  by  Congress.  Is  the  vocational  training  in 
agriculture  which  is  carried  on  at  the  disciplinary  barracks  at  Fort 
Leavenworth  under  your  charge  ? 

Col.  Rees.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Pertaining  to  the  disciplinary  work  of  the  Army  ? 

Col.  Rees.  That  was  established  and  running  long  before  we  were 
established. 

Mr.  Cramton.  To  what  extent  have  you  engaged  in  training  in 
agriculture  ? 

Col.  Rees.  According  to  our  last  report  we  had  672  men  training 
for  that. 

Mr.  Cramton.  In  what  lines? 

Col.  Rees.  Most  of  them  in  agronomy  and  animal  husbandly. 

Mr.  Cramton. 'That  language  m  the  first  proviso  on  page  75,  **  that 
whenever  possible  officers,  warrant  officers,  noncommissioned  offi- 
cers, or  other  enlisted  men  shall  be  detailed  as  instructors  in  the  ino$t 
important  trades  in  lieu  of  civilian  instructors''  is  proposed  to  be 
changed,  and  you  want  to  take  out  the  words  *'  in  vocational  training  * 
What  would  you  say  to  striking  out  also  the  words  **in  the  most  im- 
portant trades,'*  so  it  would  be  required  that  whenever  possible 
officers  should  be  detailed  as  instructors  in  lieu  of  civilian  instni«*tor^ 
in  all  your  activities  ? 

Col.  Rees.  I  would  a^ee  with  that. 

Mr.  Cramton.  There  is  no  reason  for  striking  out  the  words  "  'n 
vocational  training''  unless  you  strike  out  the  words  following. 

Col.  Rees.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Can  you  tell  us  how  many  commissioned  officer^ 
and  how  many  warrant  officers  and  how  many  noncommiisianed  «»ff.- 
cers  and  enlisted  men  are  now  detailed  as  instructors  in  your  work  • 

Col.  Rees.  Our  last  report  showed  356  officers  and  1,'210  enli^teo 
men.  We  have  no  warrant  officers,  because  they  have  not  bw^ 
appointed. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Do  the  enlisted  men  receive  any  extra  pay  for  thb 

work  ? 

Col.  Rees.  There  is  a  certain  number  of  enlisted  specialists  aatkor- 
ized  for  this  sort  of  work. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Most  of  them  are  qualified  as  specialists  t 

Col.  Rees.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramton.  ^Vnd  they  get  higher  pay? 

Col.  Rees.  I  think  most  of  them  do  not  at  the  present  time. 

Oen.  Haan.  There  in  a  small  percentage  at  the  present  Iiiml 
because  I  recall  Gen.  Harbord  statmg  that  they  had  an  alkywniiee  <>f 
15  specialists  at  their  camp  for  15,000  men. 
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PRODUCTS   OP   EDUCATIONAL  TRAINING. 

Mr,  Anthony.  What  item  do  you  wish  to  start  with,  General  ? 
Gen.  Lord.  Col.  Rees  is  still  here  on  educational  training.    Do  you 
want  to  see  the  recruits  he  has  here  ? 

Mr.  Anthony,  I  do  not  think  so.  Mr.  Cramton  and  Mr.  Slemp, 
do  you  wish  to  see  any  of  the  recruits  he  has  here  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  There  are  two  or  three  men  outside  who  have  just 
graduated  from  that  illiterate  school;  they  have  had  two  or  three 
months'  training;  we  brought  them  here  tmnking  you  might  wish  to 
see  what  can  be  accomplished. 

Mr.  Cramton.  They  nad  the  same  school  last  year. 
Gen.  Lord.  They  have  just  recently  come  out  of  the  school. 
Mr.  Cramton.  If  it  would  only  take  a  few  minutes,  it  would  be 
interesting  to  see  them. 

Gen.  Lord.  All  right;  bring  them  in. 

Maj.  Lentz.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  request  of  Gen.  Lord  we  had 
three  of  these  men  come  here.  They  are  from  one  of  these  recruit 
educational  centers. 

I  will  let  the  men  introduce  themselves. 

(The  first  man  introduced  himself  as  Sergt.  Peterson,  the  second 
man  introduced  himself  as  Pvt.  Graham,  and  the  third  man  intro- 
duced himself  as  Pvt.  Lauri  Lehtonen.) 

Maj.  Lentz.  At  this  school  from  which  these  men  came  there 
are  62  nationalities  at  the  present  time — every  white  racial  group 
under  the  sun  is  represented  there.  Camp  Dix. 

Mr.  Anthony  (addressing  Sergt.  Peterson).  What  is  your  nation- 
ality.  Sergeant? 

^rgt.  Peterson.  Swedish,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  long  have  you  been  in  this  country  ? 
Sergt.  Peterson.  I  came  here  the  first  time  in  1913;  but  I  have 
not  been  here  all  the  time;  I  have  been  going  to  sea;  I  have  been 
sailing  out  of  this  country.     I  would  stay  here  a  month  or  so  and 
then  I  would  be  going  away  for  two  or  three  or  four  months. 
Mr.  Anthony.  When  did  you  enlist  in  the  Army  ? 
Sergt.  Peterson.  Last  year;  a  year  ago. 
Mr.  Anthony.  Could  you  speak  Engush  when  you  enlisted  ? 
Sergt.  Peterson.  Very  little,  but  not  much. 
Mr.  Anthony.  How  much  education  did  you  have  in  Sweden  ? 
Sergt.  Peterson.  I  think  seven  years,  sir. 
Mr.  Anthony  (addressing  Pvt.  Graham).  What  is  you  name? 
Pvt.  Graham.  Graham. 
Mr.  Anthony.  Where  are  you  from  ? 
Pvt.  Graham.  Louisiana. 
Mr.  Anthony.  What  did  you  say  ? 
Pvt.  Graham.  Louisiana. 

Jfr.  Anthony.  When  did  you  enlist  in  the  Army  ? 
Pvt.  Graham.  I  enlisted  in  the  Army  in  June. 
Mr.  Anthony.  June  of  what  year  ? 
Pvt.  Graham.  June  9. 
Mr.  Anthony.  1920  ? 
Pvt.  Graham.  Yes,.sir. 
Mr.  Anthony.  What  education  had  you  had  ? 
Pvt.  Graham.  None  at  all. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  None  at  all  ? 

Pvt.  Graham.  None  at  all. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  never  had  been  to  the  public  school  ? 

Pvt.  Graham.  I  went  to  the  public  school  one  month  when  I  was 
8  years  old. 

"Mr.  Anthony.  And  you  did  not  know  how  to  read  or  write  ? 

iPvt.  Graham.  I  never  knew  the  first  letter  in  the  alphabet. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  far  along  are  you  now  ? 

Pvt.  Graham.  I  have  been  graduated  two  months. 

Mr.  Anthony.  From  the  elementary  school  at  Camp  Dix  t 

Pvt.  Graham.  Yes ;  recruit  educational  center. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  write  now  ? 

Pvt.  Graham.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Ana  can  read  now  ? 

Pvt.  Graham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  So  you  feel  you  got  some  real  advantage  from 
your  Army  service  ? 

Pvt.  Graham.  Yes,  sir:  I  surely  do, 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  old  are  you,  Graham  ? 

Pvt.  Graham.  I  am  20  years  old;  I  was  20  years  old  on  the  10th 
day  of  last  September. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  much  time,  since  your  enlistment  last  June, 
have  you  spent  in  military  work;  now  many  hours  a  day  in  drUl  ? 

Pvt.  Graham.  In  school  ? 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  drill. 

Pvt.  Graham.  In  drill  and  school  ? 

Mr,  Anthony.  Drill  alone,  military  instruction. 

Pvt.  Graham.  Only  about  a  couple  of  hours  a  day. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Two  hours  a  dayl 

Pvt.  Graham.  Yes,  sir;  it  would  average  about  that  much. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  have  been  assigned  to  a  company  there,  ha^«■ 
you? 

Pvt.  Graham.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony  (addressing  Pvt.  Lehtonem).  What  did  you  say  rour 
name  was 

Mr.  Slemp.  Just  a  moment,  Mr.  Anthony;  I  wish  to  ask  t'ct 
sergeant  here  a  few  questions.  [Addressing  Ser^t.  Peterson.]  S«-r- 
geant,  just  tell  us  what  you  do  throughout  the  day  irom  the  beguintr^: 
I  ou  have  reveille  at  what  time  ? 

Sergt.  Peterson.  What  is  that,  sir. 

Mr.  Slemp.  When  is  reveille;  when  do  you  get  up  in  the  mominc  ■ 

Sergt.  Peterson.  Five  thirty. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Just  tell  us  what  you  do  from  then  on  until  tod  go  tr 
bed  at  night  I 

Sergt,  Peterson.  I  get  out  of  bed  at  5.30  and  go  out  for  rev<«iil- 
and  come  back  in  again  and  wash  and  oat  breakfast ;  go  out  for  ralc^ 
thenics,  one  hour  for  calisthenics;  then  I  go  in  to  school  for  an  hocr 
then  I  go  back  and  drill  one  hour.    Then,  that  afternoon  at  1  oVkvl 
I  drill  another  hour;  then  I  go  to  school  for  another  hour. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Another  hour  of  calisthenics,  do  you  mean  t 

Sergt.  Peterson.  No,  sir;  calisthenics  are  earned  on  prmctirmll' 
one  hour;  then  after  calisthenics  I  go  to  school  for  an  hour. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  long  does  school  last  in  the  morning  t 

Sergt.  Peterson.  One  hour,  or  an  hour  and  a  half,  Aftn^an2» 
I  come  back  and  drill  one  hour.    Then  I  have  nothing  until  Um  after- 
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noon  about  1  o'clock,  when  I  drill  again  for  another  hour  from  1  until 
2 ;  from  2  until  3  I  go  to  school  agam,  and  that  is  my  day. 

Mr.  Anthony.  From  3  o'clock  until  retreat  is  }  our  own  time  and 
you  have  it  for  recreation  ? 

Sergt.  Peterson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  to  do  with  as  you  please? 

Sergt.  Peterson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Do  you  do  any  work  around  the  camp  in  any  way  at  all  ? 

Sergt.  Peterson.  Nothing  only  drill. 

Mr.  Slemp.  How  about  your  work;  about  cleaning  up  your  room? 

Sergt.  Peterson.  Yes,  sir;  I  clean  up  the  room;  that  is  the  first 
thing  next  after  breakfast  every  morning. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  help  in  sweeping  out  the  barracks  ? 

Sergt.  Peterson.  Yes,  sir;  sweep  out  the  barracks;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  ever  have  kitchen  police  detail? 

Sergt.  Peterson.  Yes;  I  have  kitchen  police  detail. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  doing  your  share,  then,  too,  of  the  work  of 
the  company? 

Sergt.  Peterson.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  done  a  little  of  everything  since 
I  have  been  in  the  company,  the  steward  work  there  of  the  company. 

Mr.  Anthony  (addressing  Pvt.  Lehtonen).  What  is  your  name? 

Pvt.  Lehtonen.  My  name  is  Lauri  Lehtonen. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  nationalitv  are  vou  ? 

Pvt.  Lehtonen.  Finlander,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Finlander;  how  long  have  you  been  in  this  coimtry  ? 

Pvt.  Lehtonen.  Six  months  and  a  half,  sir;  I  came  through  the 
immigration  office  the  13th  of  June,  last  spring. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  13th  of  Jime? 

Pvt.  Lehtonen.  The  13th  of  June;  yes. 

Mr.  Anthony.  When  did  you  enlist  in  the  Army  ? 

Pvt.  Lehtonen.  On  the  22d. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Of  June? 

Pvt.  Lehtonen.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  did  you  happen  to  enlist  in  the  Army;  had 
you  ever  been  a  soldier  in  Finland  ? 

Pvt.  Lehtonen.  No,  sir;  I  went  to  Cleveland,  Ohio;  then  after  that 
I  thought  I  would  like  to  learn  to  speak  and  understand  English 
and  to  get  citizenship;  that  is  the  reason  I  enlisted. 

Mr.  jGjthony.  Who  told  you  you  could  learn  to  speak  English  in 
the  Army  ? 

Pvt.  Lehtonen.  Somebody — my  partner — I  knew  it  myself,  and 
wanted  to  get  to  a  place  where  I  could  only  hear  English  and  knew 
that  I  would  learn. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  has  been  your  experience  in  the  Army  so  far; 
do  you  like  it  ? 

rvt.  Lehtonen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  did  not  know  any  English  at  all  when  you 
went  in  ? 

Pvt.  Lehtonen.  No,  sir;  I  could  not  understand  anything. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  could  read  and  write  your  o  ,\  n  language  ? 

Pvt.  Lehtonen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Can  you  read  and  write  English  now  ? 

Pvt.  Lehtonen,  I  can  read  very  good  and  I  can  write  some  certain 
letters;  but  I  can  not  write  exactly  good  yet;  but  I  practice  all  the 
time  and  I  hope  before  I  get  out  to  be  able  to  write  good. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  And  you  also  have  received  j^our  military  trauibi^ 
at  the  same  time  you  have  received  this  educational  training  ? 

Pvt.  Lehtonen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Did  you  come  to  the  Army  to  get  an  education;  is  that 
the  idea  ? 

Pvt.  Lehtonen.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Slemp.  You  thought  you  would  get  your  education  through 
the  Army  rather  than  gomg  to  the  public  school. 

Pvt.  Lehtonen.  I  did  not  hear  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Just  following  out  the  question  as  to  why  you  entente! 
the  Army,  the  real  reason  you  entered  the  -\rmy  was  to  get  training 
in  the  English  language,  was  that  it  ? 

Pvt.  Lehtonen.  Yes;  that  is  why  I  entered,  to  leani. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Now,  do  you  expect  to  leave  the  Army  when  your 
term  of  enlistment  expires  ? 

Pvt.  Lehtonen.  I  do  not  know,  sir,  exactly;  T  used  to  hope  ta 

fet  my  citizenship  papers  and  learn  to  read  and  write  and  spo.:k 
Inglisn,  and  then  I  can  not  tell  exactly  what  I  would  do. 
Mr.  Anthony.  Well,  we  are  much  obliged,  Major,  for  brinpntr 
these  men  here,  and  we  are  glad  to  have  them. 

Maj.  Lektz.  I  mi^ht  say  that  people  throughout  the  country  ar»' 
so  much  interested  m  this  work — there  are  eight  of  these  srjusui** 

Soing  out  on  Chautauqua  this  summer,  the  Chautauqua  pays  tl.t 
ills,  and  only  last  week  a  private  citizen  of  Boston  had  nine  of  thi-^i- 
men  up  in  Boston.  He  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  "War  and  offt-r-": 
to  bear  all  of  the  expesnes,  because  the  people  of  Boston  -the  h:^ 
clubs  and  societies  there — would  like  to  see  what  the  Army  is  tloi?..: 
So  if  there  is  any  indirect  recruiting  in  this,  and  it  is  only  indin^t 
the  people  are  paying  the  bills  for  it. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Now,  you  would  look  at  Sergt.  Peterson  there  - 
sort  of  a  finished  product  before  he  enlisted,  would  you  not  ? 

Maj.  Lentz.  No,  sir*  he  did  not  know  how  to  read  and  wTite  i^t 
English  language,  but  he  knew  how  to  speak  it. 

Mr.  Anthony.  But  he  knew  how  to  read  and  write  in  his  ov 
language? 

Mai.  Lentz.  In  his  own  language:  yes,  sir.     But  we  have  xKw 
all.     vVe  have  the  iVmerican-l)orn  illiterate,  as  we  have  here:  v. 
have  the  non-English-speaking  illiten^te,  and  we  have  also  found  o:;' 
that  once  in  a  while  we  find  a  non-English-speaking  illiterate  v 
learns  very  fast. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  non-FInglish-speaking  illiterate  prosenis  ! 
most  difficult  task  that  you  have'^ 

Maj.  Lentz.  He  does  unless  he  is  a  man  of  high  intelligence.  I 
think  these  schools  have  proven  beyond  anything  else  that  lias  ov.  r 
been  broujjht  out  that  education  onlv  facilitates  tlie  use  of  int«»l..* 
genre. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  want  to  ask  (iraham  liow  it  happened  thr.t,  \v  r  : 
down  in   I^ouisiana,  he  had  no  opportunity  to  attend   the  puM 
schools. 

Pvt.  (iRAHAM.  Mv  father  got  killiM)  when  I  was  onlv  3  vears  «-. 
I  had  to  stay  home  an<l  work. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  had  to  work  ? 

Pvt.  Graham.  I  have  worked  all  my  life. 

Mr.  Anthony.  There  were  public  school  facilities  in  your  n«j:  • 
borhood  ? 
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Pvt.  Graham.  Yes,  sir.  Tliere  were  public  schools,  but  1  had  to 
work.     After  I  became  big  enough  to  work,  I  had  to  help  my  mother. 

Mr.  AvTHONV.  There  was  no  law  in  Louisiana  compelling  attend- 
ance at  school  ? 

Pvt.  Graham.  No,  sir;  there  was  nothing  that  compelled  a  fellow 
to  go. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Up  in  my  State  you  would  have  had  to  have  gone 
to  school. 

Pvt.  Graham.  Yes,  sir.  Well,  after  I  became  16  years  old,  I 
believe,  they  passed  a  law  there  to  that  effect;  but  I  thought  1  did 
not  need  any  education  right  then. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Tliat's  all. 


Wednesday,  January  5,  1921. 

rifle  ranges  for  civilian  instltuctiox. 

STATEMENT   OF  GEN.   F.   H.   PHILLIPS,  JR.,   IN   CHARGE   OF 

PROMOTION  OF  RIFLE  PRACTICE. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Gen.  Phillips,  you  are  in  chai'ge  of  the  work  of  the 
promotion  of  rifle  practice  ? 

Gen.  Phillips.  I  am  executive  officer  of  the  National  Board  for  the 
Promotion  of  Rifle  Practice. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  an  officer  of  the  National  Guard,  I  believe  f 

Gen.  Phillips.  I  am  an  oflleer  of  the  Tennessee  National  Cruard^ 
retired. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  much  are  3"ou  asking  in  this  bill  for  your  work 
during  the  next  fiscal  year? 

Gen.  Phillips.  When  the  estimate  was  submitted  it  asked  for 
§600,000  for  the  work. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  was  cut  to  $300,000. 

Gen.  Phillips.  I  heard  so;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  had  $100,000  for  the  current  fiscal  year.  Have 
you  expended  that  sum  ? 

Gen.  Phillips.  Well,  there  is  a  balance  of  about  S7,000. 

(xen.  Lor  i.  On  December  1  there  was  $37,906.42  unol^ligated  and 
unallotted:  he  may  have  allotted  somethmg  since  that  time. 

consolidation  of  items  and  estimates. 

Mi*.  Anthony.  You  have  some  new  language  in  this  paragraph. 

Gen.  Phillips.  By  turning  to  page  114  you  will  fmd  that  the 
language  in  that  item  has  been  moved  from  that  place  and  put  in 
this  item.  The  finance  department  asked  that  the  two  items  be 
<-onsolidated,  because  it  would  be  eivsier  to  handle  as  one  item.  The 
estimate  last  year  for  the  first  item  was  $300,000  and  the  other 
8200,000,  but  it  appeared  there  was  an  unexpended  balance  under 
the  second  item  of  $200,000. 

Gen.  LoKD.  $202,218.63. 

Gen.  Phillips.  So  we  struck  out  that  estimate  and  made  it  SlOO^ 
so  as  to  keep  the  language  in  the  bill,  and  this  year  the  estimate 
made  to  cover  both  former  items  under  the  one  item  $600,000,  which 
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was  approved  by  the  Acting  Secretary  of  War.  However,  a  com- 
mittee of  the  General  Staff  overlooked  this  approval  and  in  making 
a  comparison  with  previous  estimates  made  comparison  with  only 
the  first  item  of  last  year's  appropriation  and  cut  tnis  to  the  bone. 

Mr.  Anthony.  During  the  war  there  was  not  a  great  deal  of 
activity  in  the  War  Department  for  the  promotion  of  rifle  practice, 
was  there  ? 

Gen.  Phillips.  There  was  quite  a  bit  of  activity. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Among  the  civilian  population  ? 

Gen.  Phillips.  Yes,  sir.  They  started  out  immediately  to  encour- 
age rifle  practice  among  those  who  were  drafted,  and  the  rifle  club^ 
throughout  the  coimtry  undertook  to  train  the  men  who  had  been 
called  before  they  went  into  the  service.  But  we  were  unable  to 
furnish  them  any  ammunition  or  rifles  in  excess  of  those  that  had 
already  been  furnished  because  of  the  needs  of  the  Army. 

rifle  clubs  receiving  aid  from  federal  government. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  active  rifle  clubs  have  you  now  that  are 
receiving. aid  from  the  Federal  Government? 

Gen.  Phillips.  We  have  about  2,700  rifle  clubs  that  are  active: 
all  of  them,  however,  do  not  draw  from  the  Government,  as  they  pre- 
fer to  purchase  their  materials  from  the  Government. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Under  the  law  you  are  authorized  to  furnish  them 
ammunition  ? 

Gen.  Phillips.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Rifles  and  instructors  i 

Gen.""PHiLLiPS.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  do  you  propose  to  use  this  appropriation  f 

Gen.  Phillips.  The  provision  is  $200,000  for  the  expenses  of  team- 
competing  in  the  national  matches;  that  would  take  $200,000,  an<i 
we  estimate  another  $200,000  for  tne  ordnance  materials  that  woulvi 
be  issued,  and  $200,000  for  other  provisions  of  the  paragraph. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  propose  to  buy  that  ordnance  materi&i 
instead  of  using  it  out  of  ordnance  material  that  is  already  on  h«nd ' 

Gen.  Phillips.  The  ordnance  material  that  we  issue,  some  of  it 
is  not  of  the  kind  that  the  Army  is  using  now,  and  it  has  to  W 
purchased. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Of  what  class  ? 

Gen.  Phillips.  Twenty- two  caliber  rifles  and  the  small  ammuni- 
tion for  those  rifles  which  we  issue  to  schools  and  rifle  clubs. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  use  service  ammunition  in  the  other  rifles  f 

Gen.  Phillips.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  most  of  yoinr  work,  do  you  not  ? 

Gen.  Phillips.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  is  that  issued  to  you,  or  do  you  pay  for  it  out 
of  these  appropriations  ? 

Gen.  Phillips.  We  have  not  been  paying  for  it  out  of  theee  app^'^ 
priations  since  we  accimnulated  such  a  large  amount  for  war  porpcip^ 
there  is  generally  an  allotment  made  of  certain  rounds  of  that  i 
nition  making  it  available  for  issue  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  the  rifles  are  handled  in  the  same  way  f 

Gen.  Phillips.  No,  air. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  Are  you  aiming  to  pay  for  the  rifles  ? 

Gen.  Phillips.  We  nave  to  turn  over  our  funds  to  the  Ordnance 
Department  for  the  replacement  of  the  rifles  that  we  draw  from 
them.  You  see,  those  rifles  that  are  drawn  are  drawn  from  the 
reserve  supply. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  the  rifles  turned  over  to  the  civilians  themselves 
and  do  they  own  them  ? 

Gen.  Phillips.  No;  they  are  turned  over  to  the  rifle  clubs  under 
bond. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Why  would  it  not  be  a  saving  of  money  if  the 
Ordnance  Department  simply  loaned  you  those  rifles  for  sucn  use  ? 

Mr.  SissoN.  Because  they  have  millions  of  them  in  the  warehouses. 

Gen.  Phillips.  Not  that  kind  of  a  rifle. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  are  you  using  to-day  ? 

Gen.  Phillips.  The  model  of  1903. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  Springfield  rifle  ? 

Gen.  Phillips.  Yes ;  the  very  best  that  the  Ordnance  Department 
makes. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  service  rifle  is  used  in  the  Army  now  ? 

Gen.  Phillips.  The  model  of  1903,  United  States  magazine  rifle. 

Mr.  Anthony.  We  are  not  using  anv  of  the  war  make  of  rifles  ? 

Gen.  Phillips.  No,  sir;  they  are  being  issued  by  the  Reserve 
Officers'  Training  Corps  units  in  military  schools  as  their  equipment. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  think  the  1903  Springfield  is  the  very  best 
development  in  the  way  of  a  service  rifle  ? 

Gen.  Phillips.  Well,  in  the  hands  of  aii  American  it  can  out-shoot 
any  gun  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  It  did  it  over  in  Antwerp  this  year, 
where  out  of  eight  team  matches  the  team  we  sent  over  won  seven 
matches  and  got  second  place  in  the  other. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  know  how  many  of  those  rifles  we  have  in 
reserve  ? 

Gen.  Phillips.  No,  sir;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Anthony.  A  very  large  quantity,  I  suppose. 

Gen.  Phillips.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Anthony.  We  can  perhaps  get  that  information  from  the 
Ordnance  Department.  There  must  be  a  considerable  number;  and 
I  bring  that  up  for  the  reason  that  it  has  been  the  practice  of  the 
War  Department  to  compel  the  National  Guard  and  the  rifle  teams 
to  buy  tnese  arms  out  of  new  appropriations  instead  of  utilizing  the 
Government  property  already  on  hand. 

How  much  of  the  appropriation  do  you  propose  to  use  for  civilian 
employees  as  instructors  ? 

Gen.  Phillips.  Well,  we  have  never  paid  any  civilian  instructors, 
and  will  probably  not  from  this  appropriation. 

civilian  employees. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  civilian  employees  do  vou  have  ? 

Gen.  Phillips.  There  are  seven  clerks  in  my  office  and  I  believe 
six  in  the  office  of  the  director  of  civilian  marksmanship. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  they  are  paid  out  of  this  appropriation  ? 

Gen.  Phillips.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Where  does  your  salary  come  from  ? 

Gen.  Phillips.  From  the  National  Rifle  Association,  of  which  I 
am  secretary. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  You  get  no  salary  from  the  Government  ? 

Gen.  Phillips.  No,  sir.  The  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  is  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Board  for  the  Promotion  of  Rifle  Practice: 
there  are  15  members  in  all,  five  from  the  War  Department  and 
Army,  five  from  the  Navy  Department,  Navy  and  Marine  Corps,  and 
five  from  the  country  at  large. 

NUMBER   OF   RIFLE   CLUBS   AND   MEMBERSHIP. 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  the  2,700  rifle  clubs  which  you  say  are  on  your 
list  and  which  are  active  clubs,  how  many  individuals  do  you  propose 
to  have  under  instruction  ? 

Gen.  Phillips.  All  of  the  membership  that  we  can  get  out  for 
practice;  the  memberehip  of  those  clubs  will  run  116,^0,  and  in 
addition  last  year  we  secured  3,900  individuals  as  individual  members 
of  the  association. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  the  age  of  the  members  of  the  clubs  ?  Have 
you  any  limitation  as  to  age  ? 

Gen.  Phillips.  Yes;  they  are  from  18  to  45  years  of  age — ^militar}' 
age. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  do  they  run — largely  among  men  who  are 
eligible  for  enlistment  in  the  Army,  or  are  they  among  the  older  class 
of  men  who  take  up  the  work  largely  for  diversion  and  sport  f 

Gen.  Phillips.  Tne  membership  is  principally  the  younger  class  of 
men;  the  older  men  in  the  clubs  are  valuable  ones  who  serve  as  in- 
structors. I  said  18,  but  the  board  changed  that  age  to  16  a  ooupi^ 
of  years  ago. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  was  rather  of  the  opinion  that  16-year-oId  boT^ 
would  make  very  much  better  members  of  jovtr  rifle  clubs  than  i^ 
and  21  year  old  ooys,  because  when  they  get  to  that  age  they  com- 
mence  to  part  their  hair  in  the  middle. 

Gen.  Phillips.  My  statement  covers  what  we  call  our  civilian  nA 
clubs;  we  have  the  school  rifle  clubs  in  the  high  schools  and  miliun 
schools  and  colleges  in  addition. 

Mr.  SiftsoN.  How  would  a  community  get  in  touch  with  ytMr 
organizati(m  if  they  wanted  to  organize  a  rifle  club  ? 

Gen.  Phii-lips.  Just  by  writing  m  to  our  office. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  understand,  but  what  is  the  requirement  < 

Gen.  I^iLLiPS.  They  have  to  have  at  least  10  members,  havr  »« 
locate  a  place  where  tliey  can  build  a  rifle  range;  they  have  to  pv* 
bond  for  the  equipment  and  provide  somebody  who  can  lie  used  a.- 
an  instructor  and  receive  the  approval  of  the  adjutant  general  of  :•■« 
State. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Is  it  generally  known  throughout  the  country  f 

Gen.  Phillips.  It  is  very  well  known,  out  we  have  avoidtni  f  • 
fltmie  time  any  newspaper  publicity  during  the  unsettled  rondili«»r* 
because  it  aroused  the  interest  of  too  many  people  in  a  thing  trf  ir.s 
kind  who  ought  not  to  have  it. 

\!r.  SissoN.   If  this  wen*  confined  to  the  sclmols  and  io  yti«n;r  r-    * 
from,  say,  l.'i  to  20  yeai-s  old,  I  can  see  the  ver>  great  InMit*:-!  :   • 
would  accrue  to  the  <*ountr\  in  the  event  o{  war.     Such  Im>\^  i  «%?  f 
great  deal  of  leisure  time  and  take  a  great  deal  m(»n»  inten^st  in  it  f  • 
older  men.     1  am  in  favor  of  enlarging  this  ritie  club  id(»a  if  u  «- 
not  run  into  too  man\  dollars,  because*  I  think  it  is  a  gNni  t^ur.J 
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teach  young  men  to  handle  a  rifle,  know  what  to  do  with  it  and  how 
to  use  it.  A  few  years  ago  there  was  plenty  of  game  in  the  country, 
and  we  had  the  best  mantsmen  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  All  of  the 
squirrel  hunters  in  the  United  States  were  marvelous  marksmen,  but 
marksmanship  has  deteriorated  among  the  mass  of  the  people  because 
they  do  not  use  the  rifle  like  they  used  to. 

(jen.  Phillips.  I  would  like  to  relate  an  instance  of  a  young  man 
formerly  of  the  high  schools  of  Washington,  D.  C,  that  we  taught  to 
shoot.  After  learning  what  we  call  indoor  rifle  range  shooting  he 
went  to  the  range  down  the  river  that  wes  operated  by  the  Marine 
Corps  and  learned  to  shoot  there;  he  kept  at  it  and  was  finally  made 
rifle  instructor  in  the  city  schools. 

Then  there  was  a  dean  of  a  university  in  the  South  that  operated 
a  camp  down  in  West  Virginia,  who  called  on  me  for  an  instructor, 
he  wanted  to  employ  somebody  to  instruct  his  school  during  the 
summer  months.  He  had  something  like  200  boys  there,  ana  this 
young  man  goes  down  there  every  year  to  instruct  that  school  for  two 
months  in  the  year.  Recently  I  saw  where  he  had  entered  one  of  the 
universities  here  in  the  District,  and  having  been  taken  in  as  an 
instructor  in  rifle  practice  there.  Last  year  he  went  to  the  matches 
at  Camp  Perry,  Ohio.  He  was  the  first  man  who  in  competitions  that 
had  been  going  on  for  years  ever  made  the  possible  score  at  a  range 
of  1,000  yards  in  what  is  known  as  the  Wimbledon  match.  He  hit 
the  bullseye  21  consecutive  times. 

Mr.  SissoN.  How  many  times  was  he  supposed  to  shoot  ? 

Gen.  Phillips.  Twenty  shots;  but  as  he  made  a  possible  the 
rules  required  him  to  keep  on  shooting  until  he  got  out  of  the  bullseye. 

Mr.  SissoN.  And  he  made  21  ? 

Gen.  Phillips.  He  made  21;  and  it  was  the  first  time  that  the 
possible  was  ever  made  in  this  match.  And  he  finished  second  in  the 
grand  aggregate  match  and  tied  for  first  place  in  one  or  two  of  the 
other  matches.  You  just  see  what  the  work  of  one  person  who  gets 
started  on  that  kind  of  work  can  do  for  the  good  of  the  Government. 
He  will  be  a  military  asset  to  this  country  for  the  next  40  years. 

INCREASE  IN  TRAVELING  EXPENSES. 

Mr.  Anthony.  General,  I  notice  that  you  are  asking  for  6^  cents  a 
mile? 

Gen.  Phillips.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Instead  of  the  old  rate  of  5  cents  per  mile  for  the 
commutation  of  travel  expense  of  the  men  attending  these  matches  ? 

Gen.  Phillips.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  the  reason  for  that  i 

Gen.  Phillips.  At  tne  time  this  bill  passed  a  year  ago,  with  the  5 
cents  provided,  we  had  a  railroad  rate  that  was  changed  on  the  1st 
of  September. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  this  6i  cents  supposed  to  cover  the  entire  cost  of 
that  trip  ? 

Gen.  Phillips.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  railroad  fare? 

Gen.  Phi;-lips.  The  railroad  fare,  Pullman,  and  his  meals  en  route, 
and  then  they  are  subsisted  in  tne  camp  after  they  arrive  there 
from  this  appropriation. 
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Mr.  SissoN.  Six  and  one-half  cents  per  mile,  going  and  coining? 

Gen.  Phillips.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  is  13  cents  per  mile  round  trip. 

Gen.  Phillips.  Yes. 

Gen.  Lord.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  page  78  the  Reserve  Officers'  Train- 
ing Corps  ask  for  5  cents  a  mile.  They  travel  under  similar  condi- 
tions. 

Gen.  Phillips.  They  have  overlooked  something. 

Gen.  Lord.  On  page  114  is  the  item  which  has  been  consolidat«'i 
with  the  paragraph  under  discussion.  On  July  1  there  was  a  fnv 
balance  under  the  appropriation  of  $202,818.63  which  was  availal»!t 
for  the  current  fiscal  year.  On  December  31  last  there  was  remain- 
ing a  free  balance  under  that  appropriation  of  $202,186.12,  whic!. 
combined  with  the  $37,906.42  unexpended  under  this  paragrapi. 
leaves  a  balance  of  $240,092.54,  less  such  minor  allotments  as  haY« 
been  made  under  current  appropriations  during  the  month  of  Decem- 
ber. 

Note. — The  above  statement  ia  in  error  with  reference  to  the  amount  that  i«  a\  a. 
able  under  the  combined  paragraph  for  expenditure  the  current  fiscal  year.  In-%  . 
of  there  being  a  balance  of  $240,092.54  as  stated  available  this  current  fiscal  year  ih-. 
remains  approximately  $30,000  only. 

Mr.  Cramton.  I  would  be  glad  to  have  Gen.  Phillips  give  a  lit  * 
information  as  to  what  you  would  do  with  the  amount  estimated  *  •• 
the   department.     You   have  spoken  with  reference  to  a  $6CH).i 
appropriation.     The    department    estimated    $300,000.     Have    v 
given  any  thought  as  to  now  that  would  be  apportioned  i 

Gen.  Phillips.  The  $300,000  ? 

Mr.  Cramton.  Yes. 

COST   OF   ATTENDING   THE    NATIONAL   MATCHES. 

Gen.  Phillips.  Well,  the  cost  of  attending  the  national  mai«  - 
would  be  as  originally  estimated. 

Mr.  Cramton.  $200,000? 

Gen.  Phillips.  It  would  be  $20(),()()0.     We  figured  last   ye&r 
would  be  $180,000.     The  increased  railroad  rates  made  it  nei*t^-.i- 
to  increase  the  estimate.     The  paragraph  under  which  these  te-r  • 
are  drawn  reads  as  follows:  From  regulations  governing  the  l*  • 
matches. 

establishment   OF   A    SMALL-ARMS   FIRING   SCHOOL   IN    OHIO 

There  will  he  eatabliahe  I  and  maintaine  1  at  the  Ohio  State  rifle  ranire.  ramp  V*  — 
Ohio,  a  9inaU-arin8  tiring  school  for  the  instruction  of  citizens  of  the  Tnited  ^ut-«   ' 
marksmanship. 

The  governors  of  the  States  and  Territories,  the  Hoard  of  roinmiasioneri  td  xh»  .  '- 
trict  of  Volumbia,  and  the  commanding  oHi<»ora  of  tho  H<».ier\'e  <  )tncere*  Traiiiij>.r  ■    '  ■ 
training  camps  are  each  authonze<i  to  dc^itrnate  a  ci\ilian  or  school  teftm  ol  1^  c  . 
bers  to  attend  the  Small  Arms  FirinG:  School  at  the  Ohio  State  rifle  raoKf*.  ^'lainr  Tf 
Ohio,  from  July  30  to  August  2H.  1020.  inclusive,  to  receive  instructiotu  cc^v^ 
practice,  and  pieirticipate  in  the  national  matches. 

Such  designate' 1  team  and  no  other  ci\-ilian  team  shall  receive 
■leeping-car  fare,  and  subsistence,  or  reimbursement  therefor,  at  th«^ 
United  States  within  the  limits  of  available  appropriations.  • 
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Mr.  Cramton.  And  this  current  year,  I  understand,  it  is  $180,000 
for  that  purpose  ? 

Gen.  rniLLiPS.  $180,000  was  the  estimate. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Did  you  have  a  deficiency? 

Gen.  Phillips.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramton.  That  was  the  estimate? 

Gen.  Phillips.  $180,000  was  the  estimate.  Only  $80,000  was 
provided.  The  number  of  teams  attending  was  then  limited  by  the 
Secretary  of  War  so  as  not  to  exceed  that  amount  for  transportation. 
If  only  $300,000  is  provided  this  year,  $200,000  will  be  available  for  the 
national  matches,  and  the  other  $100,000  will  be  used  as  needed  as 
provided  in  this  paragraph.  The  appropriation  will  not  be  exceeded, 
out  the  work  will  be  most  limited. 

STATEMEITT  OF  COL.  F.  J.  MOBBOW»  GENERAL  STAFF. 

RESERVE   officers'    TRAINING   CORPS. 


I 


Gen.  Lord.  The  next  item  is  ^^Quartermaster  supplies,  equipment 
etc..  Reserve  Officers*  Training  Corps.''     Col.  Morrow  will  handle  that 
subject.     It  appears  on  page  78  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Have  you  an  itemization  of  the  expenditures  under 
this  heading? 

Col.  Morrow.  Yes,  sir;  I  have,  Mr.  Anthony;  but  I  have  a  very 
short  statement  which  I  should  like  to  read  first  and  then  give  you 
the  several  items  in  the  statement. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Well,  you  are  asking  for 

Col.  Morrow  (interposing).  $6,475,000  for  the  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Corps. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  the  actual  number  of  reserve  officers  you  have 
got,  which  are  how  many? 

Col.  Morrow.  No,  sir;  these  are  not  reseeve  officers;  these  are  the 
students. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  mean  men  that  spend  their  time  in  these  Reserve 
OfTicers'  Training  Corps  camps? 

Col.  Morrow.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  is  based  upon  the  number  that  were  in  training 
the  last  time  these  camps  were  held,  or  the  number  you  think  will  be 
in  training  the  next  year  ? 

Col.  Morrow.  This  is  based  on  100,000  students;  there  are  100,000 
students  in  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  to-day. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  you  are  preparing  for? 

Col.  Morrow.  Yes,  sir;  I  feel  the  number  ought  to  be  greater  than 
that;  but  this  $6,475,000  will  provide  only  for  100,000,  and  it  is 
desirable  to  extend  it. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  were  given  $3,000,000  in  the  appropriation  bill 
for  the  current  year? 

Col.  Morrow.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  much  did  you  actually  expend  for  that  pur- 
pose? 

Col.  Morrow.  That  is  in  the  course  of  expenditure  at  the  present 
time. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  much  of  it  has  been  allotted  to  vou — all  of  it? 
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Col.  Morrow.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  it  all  allotted  or  provided  for. 
There  is  a  difference  this  year,  though.  I  would  like  to  bring  out 
those  things  in  this  statement. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Now,  T  want  to  insert  in  the  record  the  itemized 
statement  of  the  purposes  of  this  expenditure.  Now  proceed  with 
your  statement. 

Gen.  Lord.  There  is  an  unallotted  balance  of  $374,454.92,  and 
$150,000  held  in  general  reserve,  so  that  the  amount  available  is 
$524,454.92. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  lapses  July  1 ,  does  it  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  a  question  ? 

Mr.  Anthony.  Certainly. 

Mr.  Sissox.  Do  I  understand  that  there  are  actually  100.000  now 
in  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  ? 

Col.  Morrow.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  And  you  only  had  $3,000,000,  and  it  actually  takes 
over  $6,000,000  to  support  that  ? 

Col.  Morrow.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  So  vou  will  have  a  deficiencv  this  year,  then  ? 

Col.  Morrow,  l^o,  air:  that  will  all  be  Drought  out  in  this  state- 
ment.    [Reading:] 

Military  training  in  schools  and  colleges  mav  be  grouped  into  two  claases  accovdinr 
to  the  character  and  scope  of  the  training  and  the  various  congrcmonal  enactments 
viz: 

(a)  The  Reserve  Offirera^  Training  Corps. — Authority,  sections  40  to  47-c.  act  of  Junr 
3,  1916,  National  Defense  Act,  m  amended.  Special  n^ilations  No.  44.  War  Depart- 
ment, 1919. 

(6)  Schools  and  colleges  other  than  those  in  the  Reserve  Officers*  Training  Corps. — Au- 
thority, section  55-c,  act  of  June  3,  1916,  of  the  national  defense  a<*t,  as  ameiMiod. 
Section  1225,  Revised  Statutes.  Special  regulations  No.  45,  War  Department.  \9y> 
General  Orders.  No.  70.  War  Department,  1913. 

A.  BBSSBVB  OFFICSB8'  TRAINING  CORPS. 

The  Reserve  Officera'  Training  Corps  ^as  created  bv  the  national  defense  art  c' 
June  3,  1916.  Hections  40  to  47-c.  as  amended,  primarify  for  the  pvjrpose  of  trmimn.- 
young  men  and  boys  as  officers  for  the  Officers*  Keservt*  (*orp8. 

It  is  now  functioning  in  accordance  with  the  intent  and  spirit  of  the  law;  it  hai>  ti«^. 
in  operation  sufficiently  long  to  cPtablish  its  worth  and  mijK)rtan(*e  a*  a  ^'Ptt-iQ  • 
officer  development  anci  replac<»ment  for  the  Officern'  Reserve  <Vr]ie;  it  hai»  Kifrc- 
thoroughly  rooted  in  many  n(  our  most  valuable  odiumtional  institrtirns  to  th<*  pxt»  r.* 
that  they  make  substantial  prnvinions  for  it  in  their  liscal  budg(*t«  and  in  their  and*  ir.. 
8ch<Klules:  and  it  is  now  evident  that  it  will  become  in  a  few  years  the  <  hi#»f  d«*pvi>' 
ence  for  the  rerniitment  of  th(»  OfUccrH'  Utwrve  ('or|w. 

The  Reserve  Officern'  Training:  Corpn  nvHtcm  pcimiti*  military  work  to  b**  r*'*' 
during  the  four  years'  hc  1uw>1  life  et  the  young  man.  at  a  p<»rifMl  nhtn  he  is  most  •^^^  ;• 
tive,  and  when  militar\  training  iiiterferi»P  the  least  with  his  ^-areer.     It  nml  r.-- 
thcH)retit'al  and  practical  trainii.^   both  of  which  are  c  s{*(  utiu)  to  th«*  de\  elopni*  ct 
the  ipnilitieH  of  bnulersliip,  ner»f.Mir>  for  offi<*<*rs. 

The  Hi\s<>rv'e  ^^nieors'  Training:  *  oiiw  i?  being  conservatively  o|M>nit<-d  in  the  ir.tt  t^t' 
of  hicb  «<tandards  and  e<T)nomy,  Pud  it  has  be<»n  nee<'KH.«ry  ii>  deny  «  me  2ft>  spp*     - 
tinns  iri>ni  H<*b(KilH  and  <t)ll<'geH  ditiini;  the  pai*t  yeui  to  ave-.d  «  xrtHHling  the  a%ai;A'  ■ 
n^ou  rc#»{<. 

At  tb'-  pres«'Ut  time  thrre  nre  •^lisjbtly  b*w  than  K^^  (Kki  ^n  d«  iii*  ennDlhtl   *4  »r. 
some  *..;  iMH)  jire  in  c^olb^i^c^s  and  the  remainder  in  public  hi  h<M)!s  mid  niiliiank-  a«v.d»  r..    • 

rnit*<  t»f  the  viiiious  branch«»8  «»f  the  Army  are  wtablii«hed  a*  follow?    UM  Iikiintr- 
U  (uvalrv.  I'O  Field  Artillery.  Vi  i'oaat  Artiller>\  11  Signal  i  orpei.  IS  Eiuntieir  « .  •  - 
S  Mnt'>r  TrauHiMirt  <'orps.  o'Ohhunee  department.  3  Medieval  l>ep«rtinent. 
SiTvice.  and  -  Veterinarv. 
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Mr.  AxTHONY.  Where  would  you  have  a  school  that  would  teach 
field  artillery? 

Col.  Morrow.  We  have  20. 

Mr.  AxTHONY.  Do  you  mean  that  those  20  schools  specialize  in 
field  artillery? 

Col.  Morrow.  No,  sir;  some  institutions  have  five  different  units. 
Take  the  University  of  Illinois,  for  instance;  the  University  of 
Illinois  has  an  infantry  unit,  a  field  artillery  unit,  an  eng^ineer  unit, 
and  a  signal  unit. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  Government  furnishers  the  equipment  at  these 
schools  ? 

Col.  Morrow.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Slkmp.  From  entering. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  Government  furnishes  equipment,  which  in- 
cludes the  actual  materiel  that  is  needed,  and  the  uniforms 

Col.  Morrow.  Yes,  sir;  to  the  men. 

Mr.  Anthony.  To  the  men  that  are  enrolled  ? 

Col.  Morrow.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  furnishes  subsistence  ? 

Col.  Morrow.  To  those  who  will  take  the  last  two  years  in  college; 
the  first  two  years  in  college  they  do  not  get.it ;  but  as  an  inducement 
for  them  to  take  the  second  two  years  they  do  receive  it. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  commuted  to  a  cash  equivalent? 

Col.  Morrow.  That  is  commuted. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  I  take  it  yjm  pay  a  man's  entire  expense  when 
he  goes  to  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  training  camp  ? 

(5)1.  Morrow.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  right.     [Reading:] 

A  list  of  States  showing  the  number  of  units  in  each  is  attached. 

Adequate  equipment;  animals,  personnel,  etc.,  to  conduct  instruction  in  each  of 
the  above  arms  is  furnished. 

One  of  the  di8tin(!tive  featurns  of  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  is  its  real 
democracy.  It  is  as  democratic  as  the  operation  of  the  draft.  It  exists  throughout 
the  lengtK  and  breadth  of  the  land.  It  knows  no  distinction  of  race,  color,  or  creed. 
It  is  found  in  the  private  and  public  high  schools,  in  the  technical  colleges.  State 
Tiniveraitics,  etc.,  in  every  section  of  the  countr\*,  including  Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico. 

IiidiAddual  merit  alone  counts  for  ad\'ancement.  Wearing  the  same  uniform  pro- 
vided by  the  CJovemment,  the  son  of  the  millionaire  and  the  son  of  the  laborer  snare 
<^<|uaUy  its  benefits.  lUch  and  |X)or,  high  and  low,  receive  the  same  training.  The 
tliscipiinar>'  training  makes  for  better  citizenship,  the  physical  training  for  healthier 
men,  and  the  patriotic  inspiration  tends  to  love  of  country-.  During  the  summer 
camps  of  1919  the  average  gain  in  weight  of  the  3,750  students  was  5  pounds,  and  the 
average  increase  in  chest  mnaaurement  was  2  inches  a1  expiration  and  2  inch^'s  at 
inspiration. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Thes(^  '^,700  men  whom  you  say  were  in  summer 
training  camps  were  selected  men  from  the  whole  body  ? 

Col.  Morrow.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Of  R.  O.  T.  C.  men  that  are  specially  designated  to 
take  this  summer  training  ? 

Col.  Morrow.  That  was  t'x\o  years  ago,  Mr  Anthony..  This  last 
year  we  had  6,:^0();  this  year  we  hope  to  have  more;  it  was  just 
started,  right  after  the  war. 

Summer  cam])s  of  instruction  are  provided  for  in  the  law,  and  it 
is  so  arranged  that  students  may  attend  one  or  two  sununer  camps 
of  approximately  six  w<H>ks  each  durbig  their  four  years  at  school  or 
college.  One  of  these  camps — in  the  first  two  years— is  voluntary; 
the  other  is  compulsory  for  the  students  in  tlie  last  two  years  of 
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training  and  such  students  receive  pay  of  $1  per  day  while  in  cam^. 
Students  receive  transportation  to  and  from  camps,  subsistence, 
medical  attention,  and  the  use  of  imiforms  and  equipment. 

Twelve  camps  were  conducted  in  the  summer  of  1920  at  whi<l 
some  6,300  students  were  in  attendance  receiving  intensive  practirai 
instruction  for  Infantrv,  Artillery,  (^avalry,  Engineers,  Ordnani*' 
Motor  Transport,  and  Signal  Corps.  The  physical  benefit,  patriot !« 
inspiration,  and  sense  of  loyalty  and  obligation  to  country,  recei\t*u 
by  the  young  men  in  these  camps  are  of  real  value  to  them  and  if 
the  Nation. 

$4,000,000  was  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  vear  1920  and  $3,00(hiit'> 
for  1921.     During  those  years  there  was  a  large  amount  of  sui>pht*- 
on  hand  which  contributed  to  the  establishment  and  maintenance  ^'f 
the  units. 

The  estimate  for  the  year  1922  includes  the  items  of  expense  her»  - 
tofore  separately  shown  in  the  quartermaster  and  the  ordnan**- 
appropriations.  This  accounts  for  the  apparent  increase  in  thi- 
years^  estimate.  The  estimate  before  you  is  $6,475,000,  which  wi!! 
provide  for  an  enrollment  of  100,000.  This  figure  was  submitttMi 
through  a  misunderstanding,  because  it  was  the  intention  to  recom- 
mend an  amount  that  would  permit  of  training  125,000  young  met. 

The  enrollment  has  remained  virtually  stationary  for  two  years  a* 
the  present  number  of  100,000,  and,  in  order  that  the  system  niAv 
perform  its  functions  of  officer  replacement  for  the  Reserve  Corp? 
it  should  be  given  this  increase  next  year. 

To  provide  the  funds  necessary  for  such  an  increase  would  re<]uir» 
$1,000,000.  That  would  make  the  total  appropriation  $7,475,0<»" 
The  training  of  125,000  young  men  for  that  amount  would  repres«^: ' 
an  annual  expenditure  of  less  than  $60  each. 

Mr.  vSlemp.  Now,  right  there  this  course  covers  how  many  year- 
Col.  Morrow.  Four  years. 

Mr.  Slemp.  The  total  number  of  officers  you  have  in  your  estima*' 
is  17,000;  on  the  basis  of  100,000  a  year  in  college  you  would  '*- 
turning  out  how  manv  a  vear  ? 

Col.  Morrow.  Of  this  100,000  about  53,000  are  actually  in  ctilU-:' 
the  others  are  secondary  school  boys. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Well,  you  would  be  turning  out  25.000  a  year,  wou. 
you  not  ? 

Col.  Morrow.  No,  sir;  the  scheme  or  arrangement  that  the  War 
Department  has  before   it  at   the   present  time  is  to  maintain  t: 
Oflficers  Reserve  Corps:  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Regular  Am  • 

Mr.  Sle.mp.  I  understand  that. 

(/ol.  Morrow.  Practically  1)0,000  men  who  will  have  had  ihb  fi».* 
years'  training.     That  will  take  somewhere  around  five  or  six  ihi*.- 
sand  a  year;  m  figuring  out  the  probable  output  of  the  course  it  * 
estimated  that  we  will  have  to  have  something  like  Tio.fXXI  co\h-c 
men,  not  merelv  boys. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Ves;*I  follow  you. 

Col.  Morrow.  One  hundred  and  twenty-five  th4»usand  rolle|re  m« ' 
you  understand. 

Mr.  Anthoxy.  You  now  have  approximately  (V:i,0(M)  r«*rr^c 
officers  i 

Col.  Morrow.  Ye-»,  sir:  in  the  Reserve  CorjJs. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  you  figure  that  number  will  derreaAe  grmdua*. 
from  vear  to  vear  i 
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Col.  Morrow.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  you  will  maintain  your  maximum  of  50,000  by 
men  selected  from  these  in  training  ? 

Col.  Morrow.  Yes. 

Mr.  Slemp.  What  I  am  getting  at  is  you  are  turning  out  25,000  a 
year  ? 

Cv)l.  Morrow.  No,  sir;  the  output,  Mr.  Slemp,  from  53,000  men 
last  year — ^we  do  not  know  exactly — ^but  it  was  less  than  300;  this 
year  we  are  taking:  steps  to  make  it  easy  to  get  a  commission  in  the 
Officers'  Reserve  Corps  and  hope  to  increase  it;  but  the  problem  of 
getting  the  young  men  to  remain  in  it  the  four  years,  and  then  after 
the  four  years  to  accept  a  commission  has  not  yet  been  wholly  satis- 
factorily solved. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Have  you  graduated  men  from  this  training  yet  ? 

Col.  Morrow.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Slemp.  How  many  of  them  have  accepted  commissions  ? 

Col.  Morrow.  As  I  say,  I  have  not  the  figures,  but  I  think,  how- 
ever, last  summer  it  was  less  than  300 ;  we  hope  it  will  be  larger  this 
coming  summer. 

Mr.  Slemp.  How  long  has  this  system  been  in  existence  ? 

Col.  Morrow.  It  has  only  had  an  opportunity  to  operate  since  the 
armistice,  and  you  can  realize  that  the  first  school  year  of  1918-19 
was  most  unsatisfactory;  last  year,  1919-20,  was  the  only  full  year; 
and  generally  there  was  the  same  reaction  a<]cainst  military  training 
in  colleges  that  there  was  throughout  the  whole  country,  and  we  have 
had  difficulty  to  maintain  the  units  in  some  of  the  institutions  be- 
cause of  that  reaction. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Of  how  much  value  to  the  cot  m  try  is  the  man  who 
takes  but  one  year's  training  ? 

Col.  Morrow.  The  system  does  not  permit  it.  Of  course,  if  he 
drops  out  of  college  he  drops  out  of  the  system,  but  it  really  demands 
that  he  stick  to  it  for  two  years,  through liis  freshman  and  sophomore 
years;  then  there  is  the  second  part  of  it,  through  the  junior  and 
senior  years;  then  the  next  voluntary  step  is  to  go  into  the  Officers' 
Reserve  Corps. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Of  how  much  value  to  the  country  is  the  man  who 
takes  the  two-year  course? 

Col.  Morrow.  I  think  with  the  type  of  training  we  are  now  devel- 
oping that  the  two-year  product  will  be  a  better  product  than  we 
ever  got  before  the  war. 

Mr.  Cbamton.  You  seem  to  value  the  college  personnel  much  more 
highly  than  the  high-school  personnel  that  you  get. 

Col.  Morrow.  Yes,  sir;  the  college  man  is  superior  to  the  high- 
school  boy. 

Mr.  Crampton.  Then  if  you  were  to  go  ahead  with  an  enrollment 
of  100,000  to  only  permit  as  much  in  the  schools  as  the  colleges  fail 
to  take  up;  and  when  this  reaction  against  military  matters  passes 
somewhat  and  your  matter  goes  along  for  the  four-year^  period,  why 
is  it  that  you  will  not  then  have  15,000  or  20,000  men  a  year  coming 
out  from  100,000? 

Col.  Morrow.  The  graduate  of  the  high  school  is  not,  by  age, 
eligible  for  the  Officers' Keserve  Corps.  You  do  not  jfind  men  finishing 
hi^  school  who  are  21  years  of  age.  So  the  output  from  the  sec- 
ondary schools  is  not  a  dfirect  source  of  replacement  for  the  Officers' 
Reserve  Corps. 
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Mr.  Cramton.  You  hope  to  have  100,000  in  the  colleges  ? 

Col.  Morrow.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramton.  That  is,  on  your  four-year  course  i 

Col.  Morrow.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramton.  And  you  have  100,000.  As  soon  as  your  training 
has  had  a  period  of  four  years  to  run  so  that  you  can  really  ^aduate 
men  from  the  four-vear  class,  you  have  100,000  men  commg  out: 
will  you  not,  out  of  tnat  number,  turn  out  20,000  or  25,000  graduates ' 

Col.  Morrow.  No,  sir;  because  casualties  in  college  are  very  high. 

Mr.  Cramton.  You  start  in  with  100,0(;0  college  men. 

C'ol.  Morrow.  But  you  do  not  get  100,000  graduates. 

Mr.  Cramton.  You  would  certainly  get  10,000,  would  you  iioi ' 
Or  is  it  your  experience  that  these  men  will  not  continue  tlie  secoi  <i 
two  years  of  the  finishing  'if 

Col.  Morrow.  That  is  the  problem. 

Mr.  Cramton.  You  do  not  know  about  that^ 

Co.  MouROW.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  CvRAMTON.  Then,  before  you  ask  Congress  to  carry  the  cxihti- 
ment  ])evond  more  than  100,6()(),  whv  not  work  that  out  an<i  -^tv 
w^hat  you  \^  ill  do  with  100,000,  when  you  have  a  chance  ( 

Col.  Morrow.  That  can  be  done,  sir. 

Mr.  (xRamton.  Are  you  not  iiishing  the  thing  through  to  ask  f^. 
this  extension,  when  you  do  not  know  what  your  gracluating  ibi-- 
will  be  (  *       ' 

Col.  Morrow.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  so.  There  Ls  no  reastui  t«' 
doubt  if  wo  are  given  a  suflicient  immbcr  of  oHicers  and  the  e<|ui]»- 
ment,  which  is  in  the  service,  and  if  it  is  supported  in  the  same  wt». 
in  the  next  three  or  four  years  as  it  has  been  in  the  last  two.  we  art 
goii  g  to  make  good. 

Mr.  ('ramton.  ah  right;  is  it  not  a  fact  that  on  the  average  '■•' 
per  cent  of  those  ^\ho  enter  the  freshman  year  graduated 

Col.  MoKiJow.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Slemp.  It  is  about  33 i  i)er  cent,  I  think. 

Col.  Morrow.  It  is  only  about  one-third. 

Mr.  Cramton.  One-third? 

Mr.  Slkmp.  Yes,  sir. 

(-ol.  Morrow.  The  cjisualties  in  some  <*<>liege^  are  verv  large. 

Mr.  Cramton.  That  will  give  you  8,000     starting  with  2.'>.0' 
the  freshman  year  means  8.000  graduates. 

Col.  Mouuow.  You  will  not  get  that:  you  will  not  get  one-thin:  •  : 
the  m.»n  who  enetr  to  take  the  se oiid  two  years;  for  the  enroUnif  ' 
in  the  junior  yoar  imposes  obligations  upon  the  student  to  attend  •'?  • 
summ(»r  camp  for  six  weeks,  which  is  a  very  big  item  ti)  him.  »i «»  ^ 
serious  obstacle. 

Mr.  Cramton.  But  if  you  have  jrj.ooo  men  entering  the  fn^shin- 
dass,  of  those  you  oiUy  reach  33 i  per  cent,  which  brings  it  do^:.     • 
S,0(lO:  then  you  wiU  cut  that  further  by  the  perc(»ntage  of  lhi>^*  • 
get  e'HMigh  of  it  the  lirst  two  veaiN. 

Col.  Morrow.  Yes,  sir;  and  you  iiave  got  to  make  that  big. 

Mr.  Cramt«>n.  And  \ou  do  not  know  vet  how  murU  that  cnt  v  «•• 
be^ 

Col.  M«»i:kow.  No,  sir, 

Mr.  Ck.vmton.  Do  >ou  think  the  23}  per  rout  ^vilI  a1iM>rb  that 

Col.  MciRRow.  No/sir;  I  do  not. 

Mr.  Cramton.  You  do  not  know  i 
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Col.  Morrow.  I  do  not;  I  hope  it  is  so;  I  hope  I  am  mistaken.  I 
am  more  optimistic  about  it  than  many  of  the  educators  are. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  most  of  the  optimistic  gentle- 
men want  to  spring  into  bloom  with  all  their  bloom  full  blown  ? 

CoL  Morrow.  No,  sir;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Rather  than  to  go  along  and  try  the  thing  out  for 
throe  or  four  years  ? 

Col.  Morrow.  Of  course,  we  can  dela\  the  development  to  the 
point  where  it  will  seriously  interfere  -with  the  Ofncers'  Reserve 
Corps. 

Mr.  SissoN.  It  was  already  filled  at  the  close  of  the  war^ 

Col.  Morrow.  Yes,  sir.  If  this  were  extended  to  125,000  or 
150,000,  it  is  questionable  whether  we  could  get  them. 

Mr.  Cramton.  The  war  produced  more  men  fitted  for  the  Officers' 
Ileser\^e  Corps  than  the  schools  would  have  produced  during  the  same 
time  \\ithout  the  war? 

Col.  Morrow.  But  the  question  is  that  the  individual  who  took  a 
six  months'  training  and  ended  up  in  going  through,  say,  one  offensive, 
if  he  was  not  an  educated  man,  would  not  be  of  as  much  value 

Mr.  Cramton.  ]^ut  you  are  putting  an  ''if ''  in  there. 

Col.  Morrow.  Yes.  If  they  were  men  who  had  had  college  train- 
ing and  then  six  months'  training  in  camp,  ending  up  by  going 
through  an  offensive,  they  are  magnificent  material  for  the  Officers' 
Reserve  Corps. 

Mr.  Slemp.  What  is  the  contemplated  size  of  tlie  Officers'  Reserve 
Corps  ? 

Col.  Morrow,  Fifty  thousand  officers  will  man  about  a  million 
men;  you  have  about  1  officer  to  every  20  soldiers, 

Mr.  Slemp.  What  is  the  efficiency  life  of  the  officer  in  the  Officers' 
Reserve  Corps  ? 

Col.  Morrow.  I  would  sav  about  10  years.  In  other  words,  the 
bulk  of  the  men  who  are  in  the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps  at  the  present 
time  will  not  be  an  asset  in  1928,  except  those  holding  high  commis- 
sions. 

Mr.  Slemp.  In  order  to  constantly  keep  the  number  at  60,000  men 
you  ought  to  have  how  many  imder  training  in  the  colleges  ? 

Col.  Morrow.  One  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand.  Now,  it 
is  possible  that  that  may  be  reduced;  it  depends,  as  I  have  said,  upon 
the  quality  of  our  work.  If  we  can  make  this  so  popular  that  we  can 
get  35  per  cent  or  50  per  cent  of  the  students  to  go  through  the  second 
half  and  take  a  commission  in  the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps  that  can 
be  brought  down  to  less  than  125,000  college  men. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Col,  Morrow,  you  say  that  land-grant  colleges  are 
compelled  imder  the  act  of  1862,  which  established  them,  to  carry 
on  a  certain  degree  of  military  training? 

Col.  Morrow.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  they  all  operating  under  your  R.  O.  T.  C. 
training  plan  ? 

Col.  SloRROW.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  the  main  dependence  of  the 
system. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  want  to  insert  in  the  record  here  a  statement  from 
President  Stone,  of  the  Purdue  University,  who,  in  company  with 
President  Pierson,  of  the  Iowa  College,  called  to  see  me  and  expressed 
their  desire  to  attend  the  hearings,  but  not  being  able  to  remain  in 
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the  city  to  be  with  us  have  made  a  statement  which  greatly  commends 
the  work  which  has  been  done  in  that  line. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Suppose  there  is  a  boy  16  or  17  years  old  who  wants 
to  take  advantage  of  tliis  opportunity  to  get  an  education  and  enters 
your  training  school,  what  does  he  get  out  of  it,  standing  by  tlie 
Government;  I  mean  what  does  the  Government  furnish  him? 

Col.  Morrow.  For  instance,  the  high-school  boy  receives  a  uni- 
form. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Let  us  take  the  boy  who  is  ready  to  go  to  college. 

Col.  Morrow.  He  goes  to  college  and  gets  a  uniform  to  stan 
with;  he  gets  nothing  else  for  the  fi^st  two  years.  At  the  end  <»f 
the  two  years  if  he  w^ill  sign  a  written  certificate  that  he  will  con- 
tinue in  it  during  his  junior  and  senior  years»  and  will  attend  thi* 
compulsory  camp  between  his  junior  and  senior  years  of  six  week^. 
he  is  given  each  month  the  money  allowance  of  one  soldier*s  ration?: 
then  when  he  goes  to  camp  all  fiis  expenses  i^re  paid  and  he  is  paid 
$1  a  day  for  six  weeks;  thnt  is  all  that  the  Government  gives  him 
then,  when  he  graduates 

Mr.  Slemp.  And  the  fi'st  two  years  he  gets  his  uniform. 

Col.  Morrow.  That  is  nil. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Nothing  for  rptions? 

Col.  Morrow.  No;  nothing  but  the  unifo  m  itself.  Of  course, 
there  is  the  use  of  the  equipment;  he  is  furnished  the  imiform  the 
first  two  vears;  the  second  two  years  he  gets  the  uniform  and  the 
money  value  of  one  soldier's  rations. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Is  this  appropriation  the  calculated  amount  for  that 
purpose  ? 

Cfol.  Morrow.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  all  of  those  details,  to  which  I  am 
coming  in  a  moment.  Congress  created  a  continuing  obligation  in  the 
organic  act  in  creating  the  Keserve  Officers*  Training  Corps  because  it* 
work  is  progressive,  it  requires  four  years  for  completion,  and  aft<'r 
stated  periods,  the  students  qualify  for  certain  prescribed  benefit^ 
The  amount  asked  for  will  i>ermit  of  the  fulfillment  of  the  Govern- 
ment's part  of  the  contract  with  the  young  man.  There  are  also  oM.* 
gations  to  the  educational  institutions  which  have  revised  th«^ir 
academic  courses  and  have  expended  funds  to  provide  facilities  f«^^ 
instruction.  That  completes  tne  R.  O.  T.  C.  The  second  group  of 
schools  which  is  mentioned  are  those  schools  and  colleges  not  in  th^^ 
Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps.  There  are  64  schools  and  coUep*^ 
conducting  military  traming  under  section  55-C  of  the  national 
defense  act  of  June  3,  1916,  as  an^ended  and  under  1225  of  tht 
Revised  Statutes.  Their  standard  is  not  as  high  and  their  work 
is  less  advanced  than  for  the  unit  of  the  Reserve  Officers*  Training: 
Corps,  and  the  Government  assistance  accorded  them  is  small 
Nevertheless,  they  are  a  military  asset  to  the  country,  and.  a.« 
they  advance  the  character  of  their  training,  they  are  incorporate^ 
in  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps.  Last  year  there  va* 
only  $200  appropriated  for  these  schools,  just  to  retain  the  it<^D« 
in  the  bill.  This  year  S86,667  is  requestea  to  provide  for  the  pMrx>- 
curement  of  arms,  tenta^,  and  equipment,  the  transportatioe 
of  such  equipment,  and  the  upkeep  and  repaira  of  these  soppbr^ 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  these  schools  called  junior  R.  O.  T.  C.  f 

Col.  MoRBOW.  No,  sir:  they  are  not.  The  high  schoob  an*' 
secondary  schools  are  calle<l  the  junior  units,  and  they  call  the  coU«««^ 
senior  unites. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  What  are  the  military  schools  called  ? 

Col.  Morrow.  They  are  secondary  schools  and  they  are  junior 
units. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Some  of  them,  however,  are  higher  units  ? 

Col.  Morrow.  Yes,  sir;  some  of  them  are  military  colleges  and  the 
military  colleges  go  up  into  the  senior  group. 

Mr.  Uramton.  Does  your  statement  show  what  sort  of  an  organiza- 
tion you  maintain  for  your  R.  O.  T.  C.  work  at  a  prominent  coflege  or 
university  ? 

Col.  Morrow.  I  did  not  quite  catch  that  question. 

Mr.  Cramton.  I  want  to  know  what  sort  of  an  organization  you 
maintain  for  your  R.  O.  T.  C.  work  at  a  large  college  or  imiversity. 

Col.  Morrow.  Take  a  large  institution  like  the  University  of 
Illinois,  that  being  one  of  the  most  advanced  and  one  of  the  largest, 
thev  have  somethmg  like  2,000  students. 

Jir.  Cramton.  That  is,  in  the  R.  O.  T.  C.  ? 

Col.  Morrow.  Yes,  sir.  Thej  have  five  different  units  of  tl^ 
service.  They  have  all  told,  I  tliink,  10  or  12  officers  on  duty  at  that 
institution.  They  have  artillery  equipment ;  they  have  animals ;  they 
have  engineer  equipment;  and  they  have  Signal  Corps,  equipment. 

Mr.  Cramton.  All  of  the  instructors  there  are  officers  ? 

Col.  Morrow.  Yes,  sir;  an  officer  to  represent  each  type  of  instruc- 
tion that  is  given.  When  they  get  down  to  large  colleges  which  have 
not  compulsory  training — ^for  mstance,  an  institution  that  makes 
every  student  take  military  work  for  the  first  two  j^ears,  which,  of 
course,  is  a  tremendous  source  of  strength  to  us,  while  another  col- 
lege, like  Harvard  and  Yale,  will  not  do  that,  and,  therefore,  the  work 
is  not  nearly  so  far  advanced  in  those  institutions. 

Mr.  Cramton.  How  many  do  you  have  enrolled  at  Harvard  ? 

Col.  Morrow.  I  would  say  at  Harvard  around  165. 

Mr.  Cramton.  How  many  instructors  do  you  have  there  ? 

Col.  Morrow,  I  should  say  about  three. 

subsistence,  uniforms,  gasoline,  transportation  of  supplies 

AND  maintenance  OF  ANIMALS, 

Mr.  Anthony.  Let  us  take  up  the  items  which  compose  your 
appropriation.  The  first  and  largest  item  is  one  of  $3,687,795  for 
quartermaster  items. 

Col.  Morrow.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  the  payment  of  commutation  of  subsistence 
for  advanced  course  students,  the  commutation  of  uniforms,  the 
transportation  of  equipment  and  other  supplies,  the  care  and  rnain- 
tenance  of  animals,  the  supply  of  gasoline,  oil,  etc.,  for  motor  vehicles, 
etc.  Is  that  figured  upon  the  basis  of  the  actual  expJBnse  for  the 
current  year  ? 

Col.  Morrow.  That  is  not  based  on  the  experience  this  year,  that 
is,  so  far  as  our  actual  disbursements  are  concerned;  it.  is  based  on 
the  experience  of  this  year,  item  by  item,  and  that  is  not  the  total 
estimate  of  so  much  per  student. 

Mr.  Anthony.  It  provides  for  the  training  of  an  increased  number 
of  students  ? 

Col.  Morrow.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  same  number  ? 
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Col.  MoRKOW.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  AxTHONTT.  How  much  of  your  material  in  the  way  of  ecjuip- 
ment  and  supplies  do  you  obtain  from  the  Array  surplus  that  is  on 
hand,  or  do  you  buy  it  all  new  ? 

Col.  Morrow.  Whatever  is  on  hand  we  receive  without  cost. 

Mr.  Anthoxy.  For  instance,   subsistence,   and   things  like  tha: 
have  to  be  purchased  out  of  this  appropriation  ? 

Col.  Morrow.  Yes,  sir 

Mr.  AxTHONY.  And  uniforms  have  to  be  purchased  new  or  taken 
out  of  the  Army  reserve  ? 

Col.  Morrow.  Only  partially;  most  of  that  is  on  hand. 

Mr.  AxTiroxY,  How  much  of  this  is  for  the  purchase  of  new  uni- 
forms ? 

Mr.  Slemp.  TVTiy  do  you  not  itemize  the  $3,000,000  ? 

Col.  Morrow.  I  can  read  off  the  various  items  that  go  to  make  it 
up  but  I  did  not  want  to  go  into  too  many  details  about  it. 
•Mr.  Anthony.  I  want  to  compliment  you.     I  think  you  have 
^made  one  of  the  most  concise  and  at  the  same  time  complete  state- 
ments presented  to  the  committee. 

Col.  Morrow.  I  thank  you  very  much,  sir.  I  have  the  variou- 
items  under  separate  heading,  and  under  each  heading  I  can  t«*.. 
you  how  much  money  is  required. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Well,  subsistence. 

Col.  Morrow.  $1,611,200.  That  is  to  provide  for  10,000  student^ 
for  304  days,  at  58  cents  per  day. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  Quartermaster  General  says  that  he  belif'\-- 
we  can  count  on  the  value  of  the  ration  at  42  cents  for  the  comi^'j 
year,  while  you  figure  it  at  ")3  cents. 

Col.  Morrow.  Yos,  sir;  I  figure  it  at  the  present  prevailing  ralo 

Mr,  Anthony.  So  if  we  succeed  in  cuttmg  the  rate  to  42  cm*- 
during  the  next  fiscal  year,  there  can  bo  a  reduction  hero  i 

Col.  Morrow.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Slemp.  You  do  not  have  10,000  taking  those  advanced  cour*»  - 
do  vou  ? 

(Vl.  MoKROw.  Xo,  sir:  this  does  not  take  efTect  until  next  St»pi»'ii 
ber.  the  next  school  yeiir,  when  I  hope  we  will  have. 

Mr.  Slkmp.  I  was  under  the  impression  that  a  very  large  pen-f  ' 
age  of  vour  52,000  would  Ix*  during  the  first  anil  second  years. 

Col.  MoHUOW.  It  is.  sir. 
•    Mr.  Slkmp.  And  that  you  could  not  g(*t  out  of  the  .')2.CK)()  as  m  r 
a.s  10,000  for  the  last  vear. 

Col.  Morrow.  Xo,   sir;   we   have   not   during   the   pres4»ni    >•    * 
During  the  present  year  we  have  something  like  5.400.  but  F  ?    • 
next  year  we  will  have  10.000. 

Mr.  Slkmp.  If  vou  imlv  have  next  vear  what  vou  had  thi.**  v  •- 
then  the  amount  for  subsistence  would  only  be  live  hundrtKi  thou-  r 
and  some  odd  dollars  instead  of  over  .^1,000.000. 

Col.  Morrow.  Yes,   sir.     Of  course,  I  fvA  it  is  our  duiv  to  j 
ofTKers  in  the  R(»siTve  Corps,  and  therefore  we  are  doing  nil  m»*  • 
in  the  hope  that  we  are  going  to  get  a  great(»r  number  in  the  advai.- 
courses  in  order  to  get  the  dt»sired  number  into  the  Officers'  Rf>  r 
Corps.     It  is  surely  most  undi*sirable  to  have  the  students  dn»5» 
at  the  enci  of  the  seconti  year.     And  we  have  incr**«sotl  it  ouch  }•  •• 
and  the  attitude  of  the  incoming  fn»shmen  this  year  towanl  milW-.*. 
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work  is  entirely  different  from  what  it  was  on  the  part  of  the  outgoing 
seniors,  that  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  thing  is  going 
to  go  along  with  an  increase  in  numbers  for  several  3"ears. 

Mr.  Slemp.  An  increase  of  100  per  cent  in  a  few  months,  it  seems 
to  me,  would  be  a  rather  large  increase. 

Col.  Morrow.  From  5,300  to  10,000  next  year  would  be  4,700 
mor{\  but  I  do  not  think  that  is  any  unusual  increase  and  I  hope  it 
will  be  realized.  Of  course,  if  it  is  not  this,  the  rate  is  fixed  and  it 
can  not  be  expended. 

Mr.  Dent.  You  do  not  want  to  be  short  on  their  rations? 

Col.  Morrow.  No,  sir;  and  if  we  were  we  would  be  failing  in  our 
obligations. 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  this  item  you  provide  for  motor  vehicles  ? 

Col.  Morrow.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  motor  vehicles  are  you  supplying  these 
different  training  places  ? 

Col.  Morrow.  The  motor  vehicles  are  wtolly  for  instructional  pur- 
poses, and  amongst  all  of  the  units,  I  would  say,  it  runs  to  something 
over  300. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  have  any  motor  vehicles  supplied  for  train- 
ing? 

Col.  Morrow.  They  are  just  for  training. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  mean,  to  accompany  units  when  they  are  march- 
ing, and  things  like  that  ? 

Col.  Morrow.  Yes,  sir.  Take  Field  Artillery;  they  have  some 
units  organized  as  horse-drawn  and  others  are  motor-drawn. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Could  not  the  training  you  are  giving  be  largely 
administered  without  the  assignment  of  motor  vehicles  to  the  imits 
and  thus  save  the  expense  of  maintaining  them  ? 

Col.  Morrow.  I  do  not  think  it  could,  Mr.  Anthony.  There  are 
motor  transport  units,  units  that  are  devoted  to  the  development  of 
motor  transport  students,  and  they  are  the  most  popular  of  all, 
because  the  boys  in  the  colleges,  and  especially  through  the  West, 
are  anxious  to  learn  everything  pertaining  to  motors,  tractors,  etc., 
that  they  volunteer  to  take  those  courses,  and  a  boy  who  has  taken  a 
year  or  two  years  of  this  course  can  go  out  in  the  summer  time  and 
earn  from  $100  to  $125  a  month  runnmg  a  Ford  tractor  on  a  farm. 

EQUIPMENT    AND    MAINTENANCE    OF   AIR    SERVICE    UNIT. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  will  go  to  another  item.  You  are  asking 
.<184  836.11  for  the  equipment  and  maintenance  of  air  service  units. 

Col.  Morrow.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  that  not  rather  expensive  military  training  to 
undertake  in  the  Reserve  Officers^  Trainmg  Corps  ^ 

Col.  Morrow.  Yes,  sir;  and  it  is  the  most  expensive  we  have. 
There  is  a  large  amount  of  equipment  on  hand  and  the  extension  of 
those  units  is  going  to  be  very  guarded ;  there  are  five  units  authorized 
so  far  and  it  is  my  opinion  there  will  be  no  more  authorized  until  they 
fullv  justif}^  therfiselves. 
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PROCUREMENT   AND   MAINTENANCE   OF   SMALL   ARMS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Then  there  is  an  item  for  the  procurement  and 
maintenance  of  ordnance  supplies,  equipment,  ammunition,  anus, 
etc.,  $577,000. 

Col.  Morrow.  There  is  some  ordnance  that  has  to  be  bought. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  do  you  propose  to  buy  ? 

Col.  Morrow.  I  will  ask  Maj.  O'Leary  to  answer  that. 

Maj.  O'Leary.  I  have  an  item  for  1,000  gallery-practice  rifle?, 
caliber  22,  $50,000;  all  target  material  required  for  small  arms  and 
machine-gun  practice  has  to  be  procured  because  there  is  no  surplus 
on  hand,  with  the  exception  of  target  cloth;  practically  the  whole  of 
the  surplus  has  been  used  up. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  not  proposing  to  purchase  any  service  riflt*>  < 

Maj.  O'Leary.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Artillery,  or  anything  of  that  kind  ? 

Maj.  O'Leary.  No,  sir. 

procurement   of   SIGNAL   CORPS'    EQUIPMENT   AND   SUPPLIED. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Then  there  is  an  item  of  $275,618.89  for  the  pn- 
curement  and  maintenance  of  Signal  Corps'  equipment  and  suppiu*^. 

Col.  Morrow.  I  will  ask  Col.  Moore  to  speak  as  to  that. 

Col.  Moore.  That  is  to  cover  the  procurement  and  maintenanct*  ••? 
Signal  Corns'  supplies  for  all  the  units;  that  is,  the  Field  Artillen 
Coast  Artillerv,  and  Signal  Corps,  and  it  covers  telephone,  telegrapl 
and  radio  stud. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Have  you  not  been  able  to  get  all  of  that  you  nf •  • 
from  the  surplus  that  came  over  from  the  war? 

Col.  MooRE.  Mr.  Anthony,  you  know  we  went  to  war  with  Eun-f  • 
in  such  shape  that  we  had  to  ^o  over  there  and  borrow  from  the  Fren* 
and  the  British  all  the  radio  stuff  we  used;  we  did  not  have  an} 
our  stuff  was  canned;  it  was  obsolete.     We  have  never  been  up  *• 
date  in  radio  until  now  we  are  getting  up  to  it. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  what  tno  Signal  Corps  told  us  the  other  «la-. 
but  they  also  told  us  they  came  out  with  an  immense  amount     ** 
radio  equipment. 

Col.  MooRE.  Wo  did  have,  and  wo  have  now  in  storage,  a  suf*]* 
of  French  radio  eciuipment,  but  it  is  absolutely  useless  to  us.  exu*;  * 
for  so  long  as  it  will  hold  together  in  its  present  state,  because  we  hm* 
to  go  to  manufacturers  and  get  them  to  manufacture  sockets  that  m. 
adapt  our  new  stuil  to  this  old  stuff,  and  wo  need  to  nianufartur' 
other  spare  parts,  and  nobody  over  here  wants  to  do  that, 

Mr.    Anthony.   So    there    was    no    surplus    of    American    ra«i: 
equipment  i 

Col.  MooRE.  Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  ^Vnd  you  propose  to  buy  all  new  signal  e<|uipinM3* 

Col.  Moore.  We  are  getting  that   on  hand  right   now:  w^   aj- 
getting  on  our  feet,  and  we  are  getting  our  own  AjnoricAD-mai 
eciuipment  of  all  t\^)es,  but  quite  a  few  items  that  are  autboriiro  .- 
the  regulations  for  the  units.  Coast  Artillerj',  Field  Artillen*.  *• 
Signal  Corps,  have  not  yet  been  delivered  to  us. 

3lr.  Anthony.  With  300  motor  trucks  in  use  by  these  unit^  >.  . 
have  an  allowance  for  the  repair  and  maintenance  of  the  vehkWis  - 
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Col.  MoBROW.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Does  that  run  into  a  pretty  large  sum  ? 

Col.  MoRBOW.  No,  sir.  For  the  procurement  of  gasoline,  oil,  and 
grease  for  300  motor  vehicles — ^gasoline,  $18,600;  oil,  $710;  grease, 
$300 — and  for  upkeep  and  maintenance  of  motor  vehicles  and  equip- 
ment issued  to  12  motor  transport  units  and  Field  Artillery  units, 
$15,000.     Those  make  up  the  two  items. 

PHYSICAL    EXAMINATIONS    OF    STUDENTS  AND  VETEBINABY   MEDICINES 

AND   ATTENDANTS   FOB  ANIMALS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  the  payment  of  the  physical  examinations  of 
students  where  it  is  impracticable  to  have  them  examined  by  a 
member  of  the  Army  Medical  Corps,  and  for  the  furnishing  of  veteri- 
narv  medicines  ana  attandants  for  Government  animals,  you  are 
asking  $15,750. 

Col.  MoBBOW.  Col.  Wolfe  will  speak  as  to  that. 

Col.  Wolfe.  The  rate  for  the  examination  of  a  student  is  $1, 
and  the  estimate  for  veterinary  service  is  on  the  basis  of  $5  per 
animal  per  year.  That  is  a  little  bit  higher  than  we  find  it  in  the 
Army  service,  due  to  the  fact  that  civilian  veterinarians  are  called  in 
to  attend  them  and  that  civilian  druggists  furnish  medicines  on 
prescription. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Before  a  man  is  admitted  into  the  Reserve  Officers' 
Training:  Corps  he  must  undergo  a  physical  examination  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  if  there  is  no  Army  doctor  near  he  gets  that 
examination  from  a  local  doctor? 

Col.  Wolfe.  He  does. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  you  allow  $1  a  man  for  it? 

Col.  Wolfe.  That  is  the  rate  that  has  been  allowed  hitherto; 
yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  this  is  to  cover  that  cost  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  Yes,  sir. 

FOB  MAINTENANCE  OF  SUMMEB  CAMPS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  the  maintenance  of  summer  camps  of  instruc- 
tion for  12,000  students,  including  subsistence,  transportation  of 
students,  and  equipment,  etc.,  you  are  asking  $1,724,000.  How 
many  did  you  have  in  camp  last  year? 

Col.  MoRBOW.  Six  thousand  three  hundred. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  you  think  that  number  will  be  doubled  this 
next  year? 

Col.  MoBBOW.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  base  this  expense  on 

Col.  MoBBOW  (interposing).  Our  experience  of  the  last  two  years. 

Mr.  Slemp.  When  is  a  boy  supposed  to  become  a  member  of  the 
Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps — -when  he  enters  college? 

Col.  MoBBOw.  Yes,  sir;  we  get  them  in  the  freshman  year. 

Mr.  Slemp.  And  he  does  that  without  signing  anything  at  all? 

Col.  MoBBOW.  That  depends  on  the  institution. 

Mr.  Slemp.  He  simply  oecomes  a  member  of  the  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Corps? 
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Col.  Morrow.  No.  If  it  is  an  iiHtitution  t)iat  requires  thei"- 
students  to  take  a  two  years'  course,  then  he  automatically  come? 
into  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps,  although  there  are  sonn- 
exemptions;  there  being  a  general  exemption  for  men  wlio  sorvcd 
during  the  war. 

PROCUREMRXT    AM)    MAINTEXANCK    OF    ENdlXKKR    CORPS    KQIIPMENI, 

SUPPLIES,  ETC. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  asking  $10,000  for  the  ])ro<'uremont  and 
maintenance  of  Engineer  Cori)s  equipment,  supplies,  etc.  ? 

Col.  MoRiiow.  Yes,  sir.  These  Engineer  units  are  conducted  in  tiit* 
technical  engineering  colleges  of  the  coimtry,  and  we  have  a  table 
of  equipment  for  the  standing  Army  that  goes  to  them,  but  in  onlfi 
that  they  may  conduct  practical  work  in  engineering  construct  inn, 
in  the  buying  of  timber,  etc.,  for  bridge  work,  for  trench  work,  vV  . 
we  allcAv  $5(J0  to  each  unit  per  year. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  have  these  summer  camps  separated  into  «lif- 
ferent  classes,  have  vou  not? 

Col.  Morrow.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Yt)u  have  summer  camps  for  the  selected  men  of 
the  senior  unit,  as  you  call  it  ? 

("ol.  MoRKOW.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  also  separate  camps  for  the  men  of  the  junior 
units  ( 

Col.  Morrow.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anthon  Y.  They  have  been  held  at  different  places  i 

Col.  Morrow.  Senior  and  jimior  infantry  camns  were  held  u*- 
gether.  It  is  thought  that  the  high  school  boys  will  now  be  attractcii 
to  the  civilian  traniing  camps,  which  is  under  another  provision  «»? 
law  and  which  is  a  feature  of  the  development  of  the  Ejilistofl  Rw^en  • 
Corns,  and  I  think  that  item  comes  next  for  your  consideration. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  propt)se  to  hold   these  junior  camr^  ■ 
connection  with  the  civilian  training  camps  ? 

Col.  Morrow.  They  will  not  be  Reserve  Oflicers  Training  (\«rp- 
camps,  because  if  they  draw  students  to  those  camps  they  come  urn!*-: 
the  provisions  of  section  47d,  national  defense  act. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  propose  to  hold  junior  Re»er\"e  Ofl'ii*'*^ 
Training  Corps  camps  dunhg  the  next  vear? 

Col.  Morrow.  No»  sir:  the  idea  is  to  have  them  turned  ovt»r 

Mr.  Anthony  (interposing).  To  the  civilian  training  camm ' 

Col.  Morrow.  Yes»  sir.     If  that  does  not  prove  a  success  tiuin  t' 
Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps  camps  should  be  resumed. 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  other  words,  you  do  not  want  to  go  any  furt:  * 
with  the  military  education  of  these  younger  men  than  to  tniin  th*-r 
for  enlisted  men  ? 

Col.  Morrow.  Well,  I  thijik  thev  ought  to  look  touani  \'*  « 
t)fficers.  but  that  is  as  far  as  their  training  will  take  them. 

Mr.  Anthony.  At  that  age? 

Col.  Morrow.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Slkmp.  Cien.  Lord,  I  notice  that  on  this  sheet  the  t•^liIIUl*.t 
$6.47r).()()0  has  been  reduced  to  $4,356,842.60.     Does  tluit  havr  .. 
relation  to  the  number  of  men  in  the  ^Vrmv  i 
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Gen.  Lord.  Whatever  proportion  of  this  estimate  appears  in  the 
column  of  variables,  the  new  estimate  for  175,000  men  would  be  just 
five-eighths  of  the  amount  that  is  carried. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Does  that  have  any  relation  to  the  number  of  men  in 
the  Army  ?  ' 

Col.  Morrow.  No,  sir;  there  is  no  relation. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Do  you  agree  with  Gen.  Lord  on  that  matter  ? 

Gen,  Lord.  I  do  not  think  he  has  ever  seen  this  sheet. 

Mr.  Sle>ip.  On  this  sheet  your  estimate  is  reduced  to  $4,356,842.60. 

Col.  Morrow.  That  is  a  ver}'  serious  mistake,  sir. 

Gen.  Lord.  The  amount  dependent  on  the  enlisted  strength,  as 
reported  from  the  War  Plans  Division,  is  $5,648,366.39,  and  would 
consequently  be  reduced  by  three-eignths  for  an  army  of  175,000. 
The  cut  was  made  in  the  amount  as  reported  from  their  office  and 
we  accepted  their  figures  on  it;  they  may  have  gotten  the  columns 
tangled. 

Cx)l.  Morrow.  I  do  hope  the  committee  will  bear  in  mind  that  this 
$6,475,000  is  onlv  for  100,000  students  and  do  hope  that  the  War 
Department  will  "be  authorized  to  extend  that  number. 

CHANGE   OF   LANGUAGE. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Why  do  you  need  all  of  this  new  language  ? 
Col,  Morrow.  Heretofore   these   appropriations  were  imder   the 
head  of  quartermaster  supplies  and  ordnance,  and  tliis  is  for  the 

Kurpose  of  bringing  the  two  together;  there  is  nothing  new,  but  it 
rings  the  verbiage  of  two  former  paragijaphs  together  mto  one,  and 
where  it  is  italicized  that  was  the  provision  in  the  Army  reorganiza- 
tion act. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Most  of  this  new  language,  I  take  it,  is  subject  to 
a  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Dent.  I  doubt  it. 

Mr.  Anthony.  If  the  language  has  been  carried  at  some  other 
point  in  the  bill  that  would  not  necessarily  make  it  in  order  in  this 
paragraph,  would  it  ? 

Mr.  Dent.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Col.  Morrow,  All  of  this  has  been  provided  for  by  law  and  was 
appropriated  for  last  year;  there  is  nothing  new  in  the  language 
allowing  transportation  at  5  cents  per  mile,  and  all  this  amounts  to 
is  putting  several  appropriations  under  one  head. 

Air.  Dent.  You  mean  the  travel  pay  was  carried  somewhere  else  ? 

Col.  Morrow.  That  came  out  of  the  Army  appropriation  act  as  a 
rider,  or  something  of  that  sort,  and  it  is  in  the  amended  national 
<iefense  act. 

Mr.  Dent.  What  I  am  getting  at  is  this:  Where  was  this  transporta- 
tion item  carried  in  the  bill  of  last  year  ? 

Col.  Morrow.  It  was  not  in  the  Army  appropriation  bill  last  year; 
it  was  put  in  the  national  defense  act. 

Mr.  Dent.  I  am  talking  about  the  appropriation  of  last  year. 

Gen.  Lord.  The  paragraph  which  is  consolidated  with  this  is  found 
on  page  116,  and  that  has  been  marked  for  elimination;  he  has 
carried  the  authority  contained  therein  over  into  this  paragraph,  so 
as  to  combine  the  activities. 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  line  15  you  ask  for  the  insertion  of  the  words 
**  establishment  and'^  making  it  read  "For  the  establishment  and 
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maintenance  of  camps/'  etc.    That  would  involve  the  construction 
of  new  camps,  would  it  not  ? 

Col.  Morrow.  No,  sir;  it  would  not.  The  customary  preliminary 
arrangements  that  would  be  involved  in  the  creation  of  a  camp 
should  be  covered  by  the  languaqge  of  next  year's  appropriation  bill, 
and  the  word  ^'establishment  does  that.  It  was  not  intended  that 
this  item  should  provide  for  anv  new  construction, 

Mr.  Anthony,  Has  the  word  '^^ establishment"  always  been  carried  ? 

Col.  Morrow,  No,  sir, 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  providing  these  camps  do  you  make  use  of 
military  reservations  and  facilities  that  are  already  owned  by  the 
government  ? 

Col.  Morrow,  There  has  been  no  other  place  used  except  canton- 
ments and  garrisons. 

Mr.  Anthony.  So  that  you  go  to  no  additional  expense  in  pro- 
viding camp  sites  ? 

Col.  Morrow.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  There  is  legislative  authority  for  the  payment  ol 
the  travel  allowance  of  5  cents  a  mile  ? 

Col.  Morrow,  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dent.  I  think  you  will  find  that  was  carried  in  the  transporta- 
tion item  of  the  appropriation  bill  of  last  year. 

Mr,  Anthony,  It  is  m  the  national  defense  act. 

Mr,  Dent.  It  is  authorized  by  law,  but  I  mean  it  was  carried  in  tL' 
item  of  transportation  in  the  appropriation  bill  of  last  year,  and  b' 
wants  to  transfer  it  to  this  item  this  year. 

Col.  Morrow,  This  vear  we  had  to  bring  everything  together, 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  last  proviso  of  the  old  act  you  eliminate.  a« 
you  not  ? 

Col.  Morrow.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  It  contains  practically  the  same  language'  i 

Col.  Morrow.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  regard  to  travel  pay,  why  could  jou  not  p* 
along  with  that  old  language  ? 

Col.  Morrow.  We  simph  put  it  up  there  to  work  in  with  the  i»tl.. ' 

Gen.  Lord.  They   provide  specifically   hero,  for  the  pa\men' 
advance  of  travel  pas  ,  so  as  to  give  them  the  money  to  start  wit:, 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is,  heretofore  they  would  get  it  at  tht»  terniii.a 
tic  II  1 1  the  travel,  and  now  jou  want  to  pa>  it  to  them  in  advano- 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes;  and  we  must  have  special  aiithorit .  tt»  do  tht* 
•     Mr.  Anthony.  You  covered  page  SI  in  >  our  statement,  did  ytm  n  * 

C\)l.  Morrow.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  about  the  new  language  on  page  SI  i 

Col.  Morrow.  It  is  the  same  proposition:  there  is  nothing  u«»i»  p- 
in  there,  and  it  does  not  make  it  an .  broader  than  it  was  lK?<»rt» 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  already  have  authority,  for  ia^^tance.  fur  "■ 
overhauling  and  repair  of  personal  equipments,  machine-gun  tnit!/- 
and  horse  e(|uipmeuts  ( 

Col.  Morrow.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthc  NY.  Why  do  you  insert  the  language  '*in  said  militar 
at  the  bottom  of  page  81  i 

Col.  Morrow.  I  understand  that  is  simply  running  Xht^  t^ 
together;  there  is  absolutely  nothing  new  inserted. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  amount  of  $K6,000  covern  the  quartenna>*-  * 
"nd  ordnance  supplies  ? 
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Col.  Morrow.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  were  formerly  provided  for  in  some  other  part 
of  the  bill? 
Col.  Morrow.  In  quartermaster  and  ordnance  items. 

The  following  ifei  an  explanation  of  the  changes  in  the  phraseology  of  the  items  per- 
taining to  the  Keserve  (Mcers'  Training  Corps: 

BESEBVB   officers'  TRAINING  CORPS. 

Pa^  78,  suhcommittee  print,  Army  appropriation  hill:  C)iange,  commencing  on 
line  6  and  ending  on  line  12,  ''of  such  public  animals,  means  of  transnortation,  arms, 
ammunition,  supplies,  tentage,  equipment,  and  uniforms  as  he  may  aeem  necessary, 
and  to  forage  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States  public  animals  so  issued,  and  to  pav 
commutation  in  lieu  of  uniforms  at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  annually  by  the  Secretary  of  War;'  \ 
The  phraseology  is  changed  so  that  it  follows  exactly  the  language  of  section  47,  act  of 
June  4,  1920,  except  for  the  words  "means  of  transportation"  instead  of  "transporta- 
tion "  as  in  the  act  of  June  4,  and  except  also  that  with  reference  to  the  addition  in  line 
8,  "supplies,  tentage,"  no  specific  authority  of  law  has  been  found  for  this  chanee. 

Change,  line  15,  the  addition  of '  *  establishment  and' ' .  No  specific  authority  of  law 
has  been  found  for  this  change. 

Change,  commencing  on  line  21,  page  78,  and  ending  on  line  5,  page  79,  "or  in  lieu 
of  transporting  them  to  and  from  such  camps  and  subsisting  them  while  en  route,  to 
pay  them  travel  allowance  at  the  rate  of  5  cents  per  mile  for  the  distance  by  the  shortest 
usually  traveled  route  from  the  places  from  wruch  they  are  authorized  to  proceed  to 
the  camp  and  for  the  return  travel  thereto,  and  to  pay  the  return  travel  pay  m  advance 
of  the  actual  performance  of  the  travel ;  for  medical  attendance  and  supplies  for  mem- 
bers of  such  corps  while  at  said  camps;".  This  follows  closelv  the  wording  of  section 
47-a,  act  of  June  4,  1920. 

Pa^e  79,  subcommittee  print  of  bill :  Change,  commencing  on  line  5  and  ending  on 
line  7,  the  addition  of  "for  pay  for  students  attending  advanced  camps  at  ther  ate  pre- 
scribed for  soldiers  of  the  seventh  grade  of  the  Regular  Army; ' ' .  This  is  in  accordance 
with  the  last  proviso  of  section  47-c,  act  of  June  4,  1920. 

Change,  line  9,  "(such)  a  rate  (,)".  This  change  is  obviously  necessary  to  accord 
with  intent  of  act  of  June  4,  1920. 

Change,  line  11,  the  addition  of  "as  amended  by  the  act  of  Congress  approved  June 
4,  1920."      The  reason  and  intent  of  this  change  are  obvious. 

Change,  commencing  on  line  12,  page  79,  and  ending  with  line  5,  page  80.  The 
omission,  as  indicated,  is  that  of  certain  provisos  contained  in  the  last  appropriation 
act.  which  being  permanent  general  legislation  are  unnecessary  in  subsequent  acts. 

SUPPLIES  AND  EQUIPMENT  FOR  MILITARY  SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 

Page  81,  subcommittee  print  of  bill:  Change,  line  3,  "(supply)  issue."  The  change 
is  necessary  to  accord  with  the  act  of  June  4,  1920. 

Change,  line  4,  "  (56)  55-c  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  (June  1916)  June  4, 1920." 
The  reason  for  the  change  is  ob\ious. 

Change,  line  5,  the  addition  of,  "under  such  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  War,  to  military  schools  and  colleges,  other  than  those  pro\ided  for 
in  section  40  of  the  act  above  referred  to."  This  follows  the  wording  of  section  55-c, 
act  of  June  4,  1920,  except  for  the  word  "military"  before  "schools  and  colleges," 
which  word  is  not  in  act  of  June  4,  1920. 

Change,  line  8,  the  addition  of  the  word  "arms."  The  change  is  made  to  accord 
with  section  55-c,  act  of  June  4,  1920.  With  reference  to  the  next  change  in  line  8, 
the  addition  of  "ordnance  equipment,  including  the  transporting  of  same,  and  the 
overhauling  and  repair  of  personal  equipments,  machine-gun  outfits,  and  horse  equip- 
ments." This  wording  has  been  brought  over  from  the  item  "Ordnance  Supplies 
for  Military  Equipment  of  Schools  and  Colleges  "  now  combined  i^ith  the  appropria- 
tion item  on  page  81 . 

(liange,  line  12,  "(to)  in  said  military."  This  change  is  incidental  to  the  com- 
bination of  the  two  appropriation  items  on  pages  78  and  81,  though  no  authority  is 
found  for  the  word  "military"  at  this  place. 

(liange,  line  13,  the  omission  of  "other  than  those  provided  for  in  section  47  of  the 
act  above  referred  to."    These  words  are  alreadv  inserted  above. 
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INCIDENTAL  EXPENSEvS. 

(See  p.  624.) 
RECRUITING    EXPENSES. 

STATEMENTS    OF    COL.    C.  H.  MARTIN  AND  MAX.  JOHN  D. 

CARMODY. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Wliat  is  the  size  of  the  recruiting  expense  that  hn- 
been  allotted  before  ? 

Col.  Martin.  There  is  nothing  that  has  been  allotted  before: 
$482,000  was  allotted  last  year. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  mean  in  previous  items  we  have  traveling  of 
recruits  and  feeding  recruits. 

Col.  Martin.  This  is  under  incidental  expenses. 

Mr.  Cramton.  It  contains  lodging? 

Mr.  Anthony.  Other  than  lodging. 

Col.  Martin.  This  is  under  incidental  expen^ies  which  includ»» 
publicitVt  newspaper  advertising,  billboards,  and  something  like 
that.  Probably  these  expenses  are  to  be  inquired  into,  and  we  have 
some  data  if  you  desire  to  go  into  it. 

advertising  by  billboards  and  posters. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  much  money  have  you  expended  during  thf 
current  year  for  the  purpose  of  advertising,  posters,  and  biUboard-^' 

Col.  Martin.  $376,  544.  99 

Gen.  Lord.  There  is  an  obligated  expenditure  under  that  it<»ni 
for  recruiting,  advertising  expenses,  miscellaneous  recruiting  ex- 
penses, not  including  lodging,  $396,375.03. 

Col.  Martin.  We  liave  the  figures  to  December  31. 

Gen.  IjOrd.  This  is  to  January  4. 

C^l.  Martin.  These  are  the  figures  to  December  31. 

Mr.  Anthony.  So  that  the  greater  part  of  this  expenditure  will  U 
for  advertising  and  printing  ? 

Col.  Martin.  This  item  is  divided  into  three  part^. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Will  you  just  explain  that  to  us  ? 

Col.  Martin.  And  if  the  committee  is  looking  to  save  expense*  I 
think  we  can  save  some  expense,  we  can  save  some  on  these  itom* 
I  would  like  to  go  a  little  bit  into  detail. 

This  appiX)priation  consists  of  three  parts:  The  first  part  is  ti.*' 
newspaper  advertising.  Now  we  are  through  with  that.  1  do  n««* 
think  it  will  require  any  more  newspaper  advertising  because  it  b^- 
met  with  such  marked  success  that  I  think  the  results  will  be  ^k' 
iicient.  On  that  we  spent  $2")().()()(),  and  i  probably  ought  to  expU:* 
to  the  committee  how  that  money  was  spent  and  the  result  that  hi* 
been  brought  about  by  it.  It  is  a  new  departure  in  the  recruit ■•^^ 
service.  We  have  been  \v«)rking  under  orders  for  an  Army  • ' 
280.000  men.  There  was  a  very  serious  crisis  that  came  to*  t*- 
recruiting  service  last  winter.  Our  chief  source  of  recruits  after  th  - 
war  was  th<»  demobilization  camps,  and  when  demobilization  Moppi 
in  December.  1019.  our  recruiting  stopped. 

(hir  Army  found  its«»lf  in  such  shape  that  we  first  put  on  a  dn\--  \* 
get  75.0(M)  men  in  10  weeks.  iM^ginning  the  19th  of  January,  1920.  W. 
turned  lo()s<»  everything  the  Army  nad  on  the  public  to  pH   ih*-* 
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75,000  men.  The  drive  was  copied  after  the  Liberty  loan  drives.  It 
was  a  big  baDahoo.  The  result  of  this  drive  was  tnat  at  the  end  of 
the  10  weeks  instead  of  having  gotten  75,000  men,  which  was  the 
minimum,  we  had  only  21,000  men.  But  the  worst  part  of  the  drive 
was  that  it  demoralized  our  old  recruiters  so  that  in  April — we  have 
the  total  showhig  it  month  by  month — in  April  we  got  only  7,000 
recruits  during  that  month  for  an  Anny  of  225,000  men,  as  it  was 
then,  not  enough  to  make  up  for  the  wastage.  There  were  more 
discharges  in  the  month  of  April  than  enlistments. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  the  average  wastage  per  mimth  ? 

Col.  Martin.  On  an  Army  of  280,000  about  15,000  a  month.  Of 
<*ourse,  the  Army  wastage  at  that  time  was  about  10,000. 

DESERTIONwS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  your  percentage  of  deserters  ? 

Col.  Martin.  Now  it  runs  about  4^  per  cent.     It  varies. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  it  high  now  or  low  ? 

Col.  Martin.  It  is  low.     It  has  run  up  as  high  as  7.43,  and  it  has 

Seme  down  as  low  as  1.37.     It  varied  accordmg  to  the  business  con- 
itions  in  the  country  in  the  old  Armv.     In  this  new  Army  we  think 
it  will  be  different. 

When  we  got  into  this  condition  hi  April  it  was  realized  that  we 
had  to  get  a  new  recruiting  service:  we  liad  to  reorganize  this  service 
and  get  it  on  an  efficient  basis. 

The  first  part  of  that  program  was  to  select  and  train  a  highly 
specialized  body  of  recruiters,  both  officers  and  men  alike,  to  get  a 
class  of  men  wto  would  go  into  the  Army  and  who  would  have  con- 
fidence in  the  Army  and  would  have  pride  of  accomplishment,  and 
these  different  recruitmg  parties  all  over  the  country  would  have  to 
be  held  individually  responsible  for  the  recruits  that  we  got;  these 
<lifferent  teams  would  have  to  be  worked  just  as  a  football  team  was, 
and  every  man  would  have  to  be  a  producer.  In  a  word,  the  ques- 
tion of  getting  recruits  was  a  question  of  salesmanship,  selling  the 
Army  to  the  people.  In  order  to  do  that  we  would  have  to  have  this 
class  of  men,  ana  the  next  idea  was  that  we  would  have  to  bring  the 
.\miy  to  the  people,  have  a  democratic  Army  that  the  people  would 
know  about.  The  word  went  forth  that  the  recruiter  should  knock 
at  the  home  of  every  man  in  this  land.  This  was  to  be  an  Anny  that 
would  appeal  to  rich  and  poor  ahke. 

Before  the  war  we  got  our  great  mass  of  recruits  in  the  great  labor 
centers,  in  New  York,  Chicago,  and  San  Francisco.  But  now  we  get 
them  from  the  country.  As  a  matter  of  fact  New  York,  Chicago, 
and  San  Francisco  are  not  carrying  their  share  of  the  load.  We  get 
the  great  mass  of  our  recruits  in  the  rural  ccmimunities.  The  biggest 
producers  that  we  have  are  in  the  American  sections  of  the  country. 
Our  biggest  districts  arc  in  the  South  and  the  Central  West.  New 
York,  New  England,  and  Chicago — the  district  around  Cliica</o^ 
have  been  persistent  laggers  in  this  campaign. 

NEWSPAPER    AND   PERIODICAL   ADVERTISING. 

Now  then  in  order  to  bring  this  Army  to  the  people,  in  order  to 

five  the  people  confidence  in  this  Army,  which  we  all  know  they  never 
ad  before,  if  we  wanted  their  sons  to  come  into  this  Army,  we 
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wanted  to  let  the  people  know  what  it  was,  let  them  know  that  it 
was  their  Army.  In  order  to  advertise  the  Army  we  had  to  go  into 
the  best  advertising  mediums,  that  is  in  the  magazines  and  the 
newspapers.     So  we  put  on  a  campaign  that  cost  us  $250,000. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Who  expended  that  money  ? 

Col.  Martin.  It  was  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  War  De- 

1>artment  here  through  "The  Advertising  Agencies  Corporation" 
ocated  in  New  York.     The  contract  was  let  to  place  the  advertising 
in  211  magazines  and  newspapers. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Was  it  placed  by  this  agency  on  a  commission 
basis? 

Col.  Martin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  was  the  commission  paid  for  that? 

Col.  Martin.  I  do  not  know  what  their  private  commission  was. 
We  have  the  contract  here. 

Maj.  Carmody.  The  contract  was  let  by  the  c^uartermaster  on  duty 
in  New  York  in  regular  form,  specifying  as  to  just  what  newspa|>ers 
were  available,  and  the  question  of  circulation. 

Mr.  Sisson.  You  got  a  certain  amount  of  space. 

Col.  Martin.  We  nought  the  space  just  like  we  bought  other  sup- 
plies. 

Mr.  Sisson.  These  men  guaranteed  a  certain  amount  of  space  for  a 
certain  amount  of  money? 

Col.  Martin.  Yes.  We  advertised  in  173  newspapers  in  the 
country,  the  papers  of  largest  circulation.  These  papers  were  dis- 
tributed regardless  of  their  politics.  For  instance,  m  New  York  wc 
took  the  six  papers  that  had  the  largest  circulation.  In  Phila- 
delphia we  took  five,  in  Washington  one.  We  had  at  least  two  papers 
in  every  recruiting  district.  We  had  56  districts  in  the  country  an«l 
we  got  two  papers — the  smallest  number  was  two  papers  in  each  of 
those  districts — papers  of  the  laigest  circulation  regardless  of  the:: 
politics.     In  addition  to  those  newspapers 

Mr.  Sisson.  How  did  you  check  that  up  to  see  if  you  got  what  yt»»; 
paid  for^ 

(^ol.  Martin.  They  had  to  send  their  slips  in. 

Mr.  Anthony.  It  was  placed  through  a  regular  advertising  agt-n-  » 
that  chocked  up  this  business  ? 

Col.  Martin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Sissc^N.  It  checked  the  business,  but  how  did  you  check  it.  f 

Maj.  Carmody.  We  checked  it  through  our  publicity  buromi  • 
New  York. 

Mr.  Sisson.  With  the  clippings  from  the  papers  ? 

Maj.  Carmody.  Yes. 

Col.  Martin.  Mr.  Anthony  would  know  the  <ietails  of  that.     Ii  > 
a  business  proposition. 
Mr.  Cramton.  Have  you  been  able  to  check  the  results  ♦ 
Col.  Martin.  Yes. 

In  addition  to  these  173  papers,  in  which  there  were  12  inswtio**- 
of  these  advertisements,  we  advertised  in  19  prominent  magmzinr^ 
I  want  to  give  you  those. 

Mr.  Sisson.  Were  those  papers  and  magazines  patriotic  enou^ 
to  give  you  a  little  more  space  than  the  advertiser  would  get  r 
commercial  business  i 
Maj.  Carmodt.  Yes,  sir. 
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Col.  Martin.  And  we  asked  them  if  they  would  give  us  better 
space  on  days  other  than  the  ones  specified  and  they  did  so.  It  was 
more  or  less  of  a  patriotic  movement  and  they  responded. 

Mr.  Sissox.  And  the  advertisers,  those  who  were  doing  this, 
entered  into  the  spirit  of  it  ? 

Col.  Martin.  Very  thoroughly,  as  these  clippings  would  show. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Colonel,  I  notice  that  the  paper  you  gave  me  is  a 
proposal  for  the  advertising  service.  Where  is  tne  contract  that 
was  made  ? 

Maj.  Carmody.  That  was  according  to  the  quartermaster  form  of 
proposal,  and  it  was  accepted  on  that  proposal. 

Cfol.  Martin.  I  can  put  that  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  do  not  want  to  clutter  up  the  record  with  a  great 
lengthy  contract,  but  I  would  like  the  substance  of  the  contract  that 
you  made  with  this  advertising  agency,  and  the  commission  they 
received  for  performing  that  service. 

Col:  Martin.  Then  in  addition  to  these  173  newspapers,  such  as  I 
have  mentioned,  we  advertised  in  the  following  magazines:  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  Literary  Digest,  Collier's,  American  Magazine,  Popu- 
lar Mechanics,  Popular  Science  Monthly,  Christian  Herald,  American 
Legion  Weekly,  and  the  Hearst  American  Weekly  Magazine. 

We  also  advertised  in  19  foreign-language  papers,  of  course  exclud- 
ing the  nation  with  which  we  are  still  at  war.  These  foreign 
papers  that  we  advertised  in  were  distributed  in  the  sections  from 
which  our  educational  centers  draw  recruits.  We  have  six  of  these 
sections  in  the  country  where  they  take  the  illiterates  and  non- 
speaking  English  recruits  and  put  tnem  in  these  six  schools.  One 
is  at  Camp  Dix,  another  at  Camp  Jackson,  another  at  Travis,  another 
at  Grant,  another  at  Camp  Pike,  and  one  at  Camp  Lewis,  Washing- 
ton. These  were  the  six  educational  centers,  and  our  advertising  was 
in  the  foreign  papers  of  those  sections. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Colonel,  were  not  the  bulk  of  the  advertisements 
that  were  inserted  devoted  to  educational  training  activities  of  the 
Army? 

Col.  Martin.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Now,  it  has  been  charged  that  this  newspaper 
advertising  and  this  magazine  advertising  was  principally  devoted 
to  propaganda  of  the  educational  training  work  of  the  Army. 

Col.  Martin.  Yes;  that  part  was  featured  as  an  attractive  part 
of  the  Army,  but  not  overdrawn,  we  think. 

Mr.  SissoN.  For  instance,  I  noticed  advertisements  of  this  kind 
in  line  with  the  chairman's  suggestion:  I  may  not  have  exactly  the 
heading  but  it  is  something  like  this,  *'Get  an  education  free.  Join 
the  Army  and  be  educated?' 

Col.  Martin.  Well,  now,  that  is  the  truth. 

Mr.  Cramton.  How  many  advertisements  in  a  series? 

Col.  Martin.  Twelve. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Would  it  be  very  ,bulky  matter  to  insert  those  12 
advertisements  ? 

Col.  Martin.  No. 

Mr.  Anthony.  There  was  a  total  of  5,000  lines. 

Mr.  Cramton.  But  that  was  in  large  type.  I  suppose  if  it  was 
reduced  in  the  record  it  would  not  take  a  great  deal  oi  room. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  Five  thousand  a^ate  lines  of  space. 

Mr.  Cramton.  No;  because  in  the  advertisement  they  had  display 
lines  and  in  reproducing  the  matter  in  our  record  it  could  be  printed 
in  ordinary  type.  Was  there  a  good  deal  of  display  in  these  ad- 
vertisements ? 

Col.  Martin.  They  were  cuts,  but  we  think  they  were  very  artistic 
cuts. 

Mr.  Cramton.  We  do  not  want  a  reproduction.  I  simply  want 
to  get  the  meat  out  of  those  advertisements  simply  to  take  a  page 
or  two  of  the  record. 

Col.  Martin.  We  would  be  glad  to  insert  those  because  we  are 
very  proud  of  them. 

The  following  parap:raphs  are  reprinted  from  several  of  the  iUiij*trate<l  onli*tm»»'* 
cirnilarH  issued  by  the  Army  to  stimulate  recruiting: 

EAKNT,  LEARX,  AND  TRAVEL 

• 

The  Army  is  a  school  where  a  ])oy  can  learn  to  he  a  man  among  men.  Mim!  ■'. : 
IxKly  are  trained  l^y  expert  teachern. 

He  earns  a  rwhI  living:,  and  can  learn  to  >>e  a  skilleil  man  in  a  trade,  if  he  rho<»r<^ 

And  all  the  while  he  in  ]>roadening  out — living  in  new  places,  making  new  frien-i- 
and  finding  new  opportunities'. 

That's  why,  when  a  soldier  goes  )>a(;k  to  civil  life  from  the  new  denvK^ratic  [»••»  - 
time  Army,  he  has  an  advantage  over  the  stay-at-homej*. 


(;IVK  YOURSELF  A  CHANCK. 


Do  you  want  to  f^tay  within  rea^'h  of  your  own  front  gati»  all  your  lifi»'*  <>r  v«  '^. 
you  like  t^»  see  ^<»me  other  part  of  the  country  -know  the  differencp  h^'twe^^n  I  a& 
ferie  and  the  (Julf  of  Mexico? 

In  the  .\rmy  you  -eo  new  fa'o-j  and  places,  make  new  friend-^,  earn  a  i:*"**]  Vwi' . 
aufl  can  learn  to  be  a  Hkille<l  man  in  a  trade,  if  vou  like. 

That's  why.  when  a  s<»ldier  troe-  luvk  to  ci\il  life,  he  ha-<  the  ailvantain*  **\*'  '" 
»tav-at-home'^.     He's  rea<ly  for  a  better  jol»     with  umrc  ni«)ney   - 

ne«au-p  he  know-*  more,  b«>f  au-e  he's  m»cu  some  pla-  o  l>c  i'b»*  hi*  **\\u  h'uu  •   * 

(live  your-elf  a  <  l^au'-e. 

Earn,  learn,  and  travid. 


Are  you  a  skiUe<l  man?     Are  y«iu  satisfied  with  ytair  jnb  and  your  l)ril^^H.M  t* ' 

Ha\e  yt'u  e^*  er  wanted  to  be  a  surveyor   -or  radio  operat'»r    or  to  noM  dovfi  x  '■ 
nical  job? 

There's  where  the  }»ii:  pay  is    and  trettini:  it  i**  only  a  matter  of  knowing  ennu.-: 

If  you  v/ant  to  know  moie.  the  Army  is  a  ureal  pla<e  to  learn. 

A  HoMior  has  a  <'han<'<»  to  learn  to  be  expert  in  one  uf  many  t«»<dinical  ji»lis      II**   * 
a  g<H)(l  lixini:  while  he's  stud}'inir.     He  ha>  intmev  in  bis  piK-ket  at  lh«»  end  •  f  • 
month.     It  d^^sn't  cost  him  a  cent  to  tit  himself  for  a  "bii;-pay"  job  when  h^     ■" 
back  to  <'i\  il  life.     And  he  sc<»fl  new  placvs  atid  fa(H»a  while  he's  eaniink'  and  le*r: ;:  - 

It's  a  L'ood  joi»  -an  unusually  i:«mm1  job  a**  j<»bs  iro,  nowadays    and  it  i-  a  way  • 
better  j»b  afterwards. 

A'^k  a  recruit inir  ntlicer 

Karn.  lourn.  and  tra\el. 
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I.earn  a  '/imxI  trade,  and  earn  a  i:<mh1  li\ini:  in  new  summnding?  wliile  youfrW-  .• 
That's  the  chance  a  man  has  who  studies  in  the  Am)y  trade  8choi»b 
When  a  man  tlni>he'«  an  Army  trade  ^chcKil  <v»un<e,  he'«  litte<l  f«»r  a  i^««i  j«4»  ai  j* 
pay  the  \ery  day  he  i:t>^-*  back  to  civil  life. 
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And  he  has  been  earning  a  good  living,  made  a  lot  of  new  friends,  and  seen  something 
of  the  country  while  he  has  been  learning  Ms  trade. 
Get  paid  for  learning  how  to  earn  more  money  later. 

Ask  a  recruiting  officer  about  it.    He'll  tell  you  some  of  the  many  otlier  n  '  ^  u »    >  c: 
The  Army  offers  you  a  good  job — ^with  a  future  to  it,  too. 
Earn,  learn,  and  travel. 

THE    U.  S.  ARMY    BUILDS    MEN. 

A  soldier  earns  a  good  living — 
Sees  new  places  and  faces — 

Has  a  chance  to  go  to  school  or  to  learn  a  trade  if  he  chooses — 
But  a  soldier  doesn't  drill  or  study  or  work  all  the  time. 

Soldiers  play  baseball  and  football,  swim,  box,  wrestle,  and  are  crack  athletes  u 
the  various  field  sports. 
Earn,  learn,  and  travel. 


PROMOTION   GOES  TO   THE    MAN   WHO   KNOWS. 

Try  for  N.  C.  O. 

The  ex-service  man — the  man  who  already  knows — naturally  is  in  line  for  the 
N.  C.  O.  opportunity — with  its  better  pay — ^because  he  knows  the  game. 

In  the  new  democratic  peace-time  Army  a  man  has  a  chance  to  learn  almost  any 
trade  he  chooses. 

When  he  goes  back  to  civil  life  again  promotion  keeps  coming — because  he  knows 
more. 

Think  it  over — and  fall  in  for  promotion. 

The  U.  S.  Army  teaches  trades. 

The  question  you  bring  up,  Mr.  Sisson,  is  a  very  important  one, 
and  one  that  should  be  met,  and  that  is  whether  we  have  been  engaged 
in  a  deceptive  propaganda  with  reference  to  this  Army.  We  feel, 
Mr.  SissoU;  that  we  nave  kept  well  within  the  bounds  of  truth,  and  we 
have  advertised  nothing  that  is  not  facts.  In  other  words,  to  keep 
our  canvassers — of  course  we  may  have  had  some  blowhards.  They 
are  foimd  everywhere 

Mr.  SissoN.  We  had  those  on  the  Liberty  loan  campaigns,  who 
would  say  a  bond  was  worth  a  hundred  cents  on  the  dollar,  and 

f people  want  to  hold  the  Government  responsible  for  the  15  cents 
ailure  because  some  people  got  up  and  said  that  the  Government 
would  pay  dollar  for  dollar  for  the  bonds. 

Col.  MARTIN.  But  what  we  preached  to  the  men,  carefully  instruct- 
ing both  officers  and  men,  was  that  they  should  tell  the  truth,  that 
they  should  be  men  of  character  and  oi  knowledge  and  pride,  that 
they  were  the  representatives  of  the  Army,  and  that  the  man  without 
character,  without  knowledge  or  pride,  got  nowhere  in  life. 

Now,  in  order  to  make  our  information  more  accurate,  we  have  sent 
canvassers  into  the  camps  so  that  they  would  carry  first-hand  informa- 
tion to  these  applicants,  and  we  have  encouraged  the  recruits,  if  they 
did  not  get  what  they  were  promised,  to  let  us  know.  That  has  been 
carefully  checked  up.  For  instance,  just  last  week  we  got  a  com- 
plaint from  a  Mexican  sheriff'  in  New  Mexico  about  the  way  a  promise 
was  not  being  kept  at  Camp  Travis  that  had  been  made  to  his  boys 
about  learning  a  trade,  tnat  Gen.  Harbord  had  not  kept  his 
promise. 

We  sent  that  to  Gen.  Harbord  and  he  replied  that  the  first  thing 
he  did  was  to  give  the  boys  the  basic  military  training,  for  which  oi 
course  they  came  into  the  Army.  The  military  training  was  the  first 
consideration  and  that  the  boys  were  not  yet  through  with  that. 
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That  had  not  been  explained  to  the  father^  that  they  had  to  go  through 
the  recruit  drillingfirst 

Mr.  Cramton.  xhey  had  the  impression  that  they  were  going  to 
college  and  not  to  the  Army  at  all  ? 

Col.  Martin.  That  the  Government  was  going  to  pay  them  for 
going  to  school.  When  the  father  got  an  explanation,  ne  saw  the 
point  of  it  at  once,  and  of  course  witndrew  his  objection. 

Gen.  Harbord  went  into  details  explaining  tnat,  and  when  he 
wrote  to  me  about  it  he  said,  "We  make  it  a  point  to  keep  the  prom- 
ises of  the  recruiting:  service."    And  that  is  the  case  witn  all  of  our 


live,  progressive  oflBcers  in  the  Army  to  keep  up  this  movement, 
realizmg  that  this  coimtry  will  not  stand  for  a  large  army  of  profes- 
sional soldiers  such  as  we  had  in  the  past.  We  feel  that  we  have 
brought  the  Army  to  the  homes  of  the  American  people.  We  know 
we  have,  and  for  that  matter  I  can  tell  you  that  the  expense  of  thi> 
recruiting  service  has  gone  down  in  a  marked  degree.  For  instance, 
in  1913  it  cost  us  $127  per  recruit.  We  have  the  figures  which  we 
willbe  glad  to  insert. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Colonel,  the  greater  part  of  this  item  of  $483,000 
constitutes  advertising  expenditures,  I  take  it  ? 

Col.  Martin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  consider  it  necessary  during  the  next  fiscal 
year,  in  view  of  the  reduced  size  of  the  Army,  to  carry  on  such  a 
campagin  ? 

Col.  Martin.  No,  we  have  stopped  that. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Why  do  you  need  to  expend  a  lot  of  money  f'-r 
advertising  during  the  next  fiscal  year? 

Col.  Martin.  That  estimate,  Mr.  Chairman,  was  made  when  n^ 
cruits  were  hard  to  get  last  August. 

Mr.  Anthony.  It  was  made  also  at  a  time  when  you  thought  yos 
were  going  to  continue  recruiting  the  Army  up  to  280,000  men  f  * 

Col.  Martin  Yes. 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Army  will  probably  U 
maintained  on  a  basis  of  150,000,  you  could  get  along  witnout  all'thi- 
expenditure  ? 

Col.  Martin.  Yes,  sir,  we  can  get  along  with  half  of  it.  .We  J- 
not  want  to  spend  money. 

Mr.  Cramton.  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  half  of  it  ? 

Col.  Martin.  Certain  expenditures  are  necessary  in  order  to  ke^p 
a  live  business  going.     There  are  certain  incidental  expenses  an^uiiii 
these  recruiting  offices  that  have  to  be  met — rubber  stamps,  post*? r^ 
mimeograph  supplies.     There  will  always  be  certain  expenses  • ' 
that  kind. 

Mr.  Cramton.  $483,000,  and  you  eliminate  the  item  of  $250(«»' 
for  newspaper  advertising.  How  much  will  your  billboard  advtr- 
tising  be  I 

Col.  Martin.  We  asked  for  $200,000  for  billboard  advertising 
That  has  always  been  on  the  basis  of  SI  a  man.  That  is  an  ••!»: 
established  expenditure,  a  dollar  per  recruit. 

Mr.  Cramton.  But  with  this  change  in  the  estimate  and  the  chanr' 
in  conditions  prevailing  now  you  do  not  feel  that  you  need  ary 
$200,000  for  billboard  advertising  ? 

Col.  Martin.  No,  not  at  all.  That  can  be  kept  down  to  a  nominA* 
sum. 
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Mr.  Cbamton.  It  seems  to  me  under  these  conditions  the  item 
could  be  reduced  far  below  $240,000,  we  will  say. 

Col.  Martin.  We  could  get  along  on  that. 

Mr.  Cbamton.  I  am  asking  you  if  you  could  net  get  along  on  a 
whole  lot  less. 

Col.  Martin.  We  are  not  spending  that  money  simply  because  it 
was  appropriated.  There  may  be  certain  instances  arise  that  we 
can  not  foresee  now.  Of  course  that  is  in  the  wisdom  of  the  com- 
mittee, but  we  certainly  can  get  along  on  half. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  not  the  probabilities  pretty  strong  that  the 
Army  will  recruit  itself  in  thfe  next  year  or  so  ? 

Col.  Martin.  I  think  the  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  rapidly  approach- 
ing where  we  will  have  a  waiting  list  for  280,000  men.  Tms  Army 
is  getting  stronger  with  the  people  of  the  country  every  day. 

BELATION   OF   ENLISTMENTS  TO  INDUSTiuAL  CONDITIONS* 

Mr.  Crabtton.  Is  it  not  also  true  that  your  recruiting  reflects 
very  accurately  industrial  conditions  ? 

Col.  Martin.  Not  at  all,  sir.  Of  course  industrial  conditions  will 
have  their  effect.     But  here  is  the  table 

Mr.  Cramton.  You  made  the  statement  a  moment  a^o  that  it  was 
difficult  in  August  and  September  owing  to  the  industrial  conditions 
to  get  troops.  To-day  I  assume  it  is  not,  because  in  August  and 
September  industrial  conditions  were  much  better  than  they  are 
now.  You  made  the  suggestion  also  that  in  the  South  and  in  certain 
sections  they  are  coming  along  fine  with  recruits,  but  that  in  the 
vicinity  of  Chicago,  where  industrial  conditions  continued  good  up 
to  a  Idter  point,  you  had  difiiculty  in  getting  recruits.  In  other 
words  you  find  it  much  easier  to  get  recruits  vmen  industrial  condi- 
tions are  poor. 

Col.  Martin.  I  do  not  think  I  was  thoroughly  understood.  I  want 
to  go  a  little  bit  further  than  that.  Industrial  conditions  wiU  havu 
their  effect  on  recruiting.  But  I  mean  to  say  that  this  new  work  of 
having  the  educational  and  industrial  training  in  addition  to  miUtary 
training,  in  other  words  taking  up  aU  the  slack  time  that  the  soldiers 
used  to  have,  because  thev  were  drilled  up  until  noon  and  then  w:ere 
allowed  to  loaf  the  rest  of  the  day,  which  time  we  now  use  in  teach- 
ing them  somethii^,  is  going  to  nave  a  marked  effect. 

Mr.  Cramton.  iou  sent  a  recruiting  party  through  northern 
Michigan  and  the  upper  peninsula.  I  do  not  Know  how  many  men 
were  in  the  party. 

Col.  Martin.  That  was  last  spring. 

Mr.  Cramton.  I  was  told  of  it  tms  faU,  but  I  did  not  pay  much 
attention  to  it.  But  I  have  the  impression  it  was  in  the  early  faU 
and  I  think  they  got  one  man  on  that  trip.  You  took  the  campai^ 
right  to  them,  but  they  did  not  join  in  witn  you  because  the  industrial 
conditions  did  not  make  the  enlistment  attractive. 

Col.  Martin.  Well,  now,  we  have  the  figures  here,  of  course,  and 
they  are  hard  to  get  away  from.  You  might  be  interested  if  I  just 
run  down  to  see  how  it  is  affected  by  industrial  conditions, 

Mr.  Crab£Ton.  Just  before  we  leave  that  other  matter,  that  was  in 
the  spring  that  this  incident  occurred.  Then  your  estimate  would  be 
that  at  that  time  you  were  not  njaking  the  promises  as  to  education 
that  you  were  later. 
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Col.  Mabtin.  That  it  had  not  gone  home  to  the  people,  for  the 
people  did  not  bcJieve  us. 

Mr.  Crakton.  The  proposition  was  being  madef 

Col.  Martin.  They  were  not  educated  up  to  it  and  they  thought— 
the  army  of  men  that  came  from  the  overseas  discouraged  this 
program,  saying  that  the  Army  would  not  put  this  proeram  through. 
W  e  nad  not  the  confidence  of  the  people.  The  people  aid  not  beheTf 
in  the  Regular  Army. 

Mr.  SissoN.  A  good  deal  of  that  work  has  been  done  aU  over  the 
country  and  in  my  State.  After  the  war  there  was  a  great  discour- 
agement to  the  boys  that  had  not  been*in  the  Army,  a  great  di^ 
couragement  to  them  to  enter  the  service,  as  they  were  tmd  of  the 
hardships  of  the  war,  some  of  course  exaggerated.  But  the  industrial 
conditions  did  not  trouble  in  the  South,  so  that  the  boys  could  get 
attractive  employment.  It  depends  largely  upon  the  character  of 
the  first  boys  that  you  get  from  a  community. 

Col.  Martin.  Surely. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  get  a  good  man  in  the  community 

Col.  Martin.  And  if  you  keep  your  promises 

Mr.  Sisson.  And  he  writes  to  a  friend  to  join,  or  back  to  a  father 
telling  what  is  happening  to  him,  and  if  the  boy  happens  to  be  pleased, 
in  that  neighborhood , 

Col.  Martin.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  SissoN  (continuing).  You  will  get  a  good  many  recruits,  ob- 
tained because  they  sena  back  good  reports.  It  is  due  to  fortuitous 
circimistances  whether  you  are  getting  a  good  start  in  that  neighbor- 
hood. 

Col.  Martin.  And  whether  the  Armv  keeps  the  promises  to  the 
boys.  If  you  lie  to  that  boy  and  get  nim  in  under  false  preleoMS. 
he  will  knock  the  Army,  and  the  recruiting  is  done  for  in  that  section 

Mr.  SissoN.  There  is  this  addition,  that  if  the  man  goes  in  to  have 
a  good  time,  and  he  finds  it  is  a  serious  undertaking,  ne  writes  bsek 
unsatisfactory  letters,  and  that  has  a  tendency  to  diBcouraffe  people 
in  the  community;  but  if  he  goes  into  it  seriously,  and  finds  oppor- 
timitv,  he  writes  back  home  and  says  he  is  getting  everythmg  ne  k» 
entitled  to,  writes  back  to  his  father  and  mother  to  that  effect,  it  will 
help  to  get  recruits  in  the  neighborhood. 

Col.  Martin.  Yes. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  will  depend  a  great  deal  on  the  kind  of  boj  yi>Ti 
get  first. 

Col.  Martin.  The  great  opposition  that  we  had  to  overcome  wt* 
the  opposition  of  parents  to  sons  going  into  the  Armv.  The  arerap^ 
mother  would  as  soon  see  her  son  go  to  jail  as  to  the  Army.  Nov.  we 
had  a  case  in  Texas  where  a  father  brought  his  boy  300  miles  to  xht 
recruiting  office. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Sometimes  they  bring  them  there  for  correction. 

Col.  Martin.  Is  not  that  a  good  thing  if  the  father  and  mo(t.« ' 
feel  that  they  can  not  bring  them  under  control  t 

ilr.  SwsoN.  It  is  a  splendid  thing  for  some  boys. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Suppose  a  boy  enlists  without  any  sort  of  promts 
What  would  you  do  for  him  t 

Col.  Martin.  He  has  the  same  opportunity  as  anybody  ebe. 

Mr.  Crajcton.  I  had  the  case  of  a  boy  enlisted  when  15.  He  *. 
now  17.  If  be  has  had  any  education  since  he  has  been  in  tbe  Asm 
it  has  not  been  very  extensive. 
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Col.  Martin.  He  did  not  want  much.  It  is  voluntary.  We  can 
not  force  it  on  them. 

Mr.  Cbamton.  Suppose  he  wants  it.     I  do  not  think  he  knows. 

Col.  Mabun.  He  can  have  it,  most  assuredly. 

Mr,  Anthony.  Can  you  enlist  a  boy  of  15  ? 

Col.  Mabtin.  Not  at  eJl.  That  boy  lied  and  his  parents  or  guardian 
aimed  a  false  certificate. 

Mr.  Cbamton.  No;  the  parents  did  not  have  anything  to  do  with  it. 

Col.  Mabtin.  The  guanlian  then  ? 

'Mi.  Cbamton.  He  misrepresented  his  age.  I  have  seen  the  boy. 
There  misht  be  a  mistake  about  his  afe.  I  am  not  holding  you 
responsible  in  lus  case.  He  looks  to  be  uie  right  age.  Now  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  his  education  m  the  Armv  ? 

Col.  Mabtin.  Nothing  whatever.  We  would  be  glad  to  check  him 
up.     Every  case  has  been  taken  care  of. 

Mr.  Cbamton.  Has  there  been  as  much  effort  made  inside  of  the 
Army  to  call  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  soldiers  as  there  has 
been  outside  the  Armv  to  recruit? 

Col.  Mabtin.  I  think  so.  Among  some  of  the  older  officers  it  may 
be  a  little  bit  hard  for  them  to  take  up  new  ideas. 

Mr.  Cbamton.  How  much  were  you  able  to  check  up  in  your 
advertising  as  to  the  results  ? 

Col.  Mabtin.  I  was  just  goin^  to  leave  this  list  here. 

Mr.  SiasoN.  One  sees  the  objection  that  it  is  taking  the  boys  off 
the  farm — that  to  get  him  into  the  Army  causes  him  to  permanently 
leave  the  farm.  If  there  could  be  in  his  training  a  method  that 
would  give  a  man  a  certain  amount  of  education,  develop  him  physi- 
cally, and  induce  the  young  man  to  stay  on  the  farm,  it  might  be  a 
great  thing.  But  the  trouble  with  this  Nation  is  that  the  people  are 
leaving  the  farm.  I  know  a  few  youn^  men  who  have  gone  back  to 
the  farms  where  their  fathers  have  had  good  farms,  or  they  held  an 
interest  themselves,  but  it  is  a  rare  case  where  a  man  who  goes  into 
the  Army  ^es  back  to  the  farm  and  goes  back  to  work  with  his  own 
hands  on  uie  farm. 

Col.  Mabtin.  We  had  a  serious  contention  with  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  last  spring  about  our  taking  boys  from  the  farm.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  ones  that  we  took  were  not  a  drop  in  the  bucket  to 
those  taken  by  the  automobile  industry. 

Mr.  SissoN.  According  to  a  statement  made  to  me  at  the  Bureau 
of  Statistics,  over  a  million  young  men  left  the  farm  at  the  time  the 
automobile  activities  were  so  great. 

Mr.  Phiixipson.  With  our  splendid  industrial  schools  we  are  send- 
ing back  boys  to  the  farm,  more  boys  to  the  farming  communities 
than  tibe  number  who  left. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  would  like  to  see  something  of  that  kind.  It  is  said 
an  army  moves  on  its  belly,  but  the  Nation  lives  off  the  farm. 

Col.  Mabtin.  You  ought  to  visit  these  camps  and  see  what  they 
are  doing  along  a^icultural  lines. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  think  a  great  many  young  men  enlist  from  the  South, 
and  they  are  usually  men  of  fine  character,  though  they  may  be 
poor 

Col.  Mabtin.  They  are  fine  stock. 

Mr.  SissoN.  They  come  from  these  people  who  come  to  this  country 
in  the  early  days,  and  they  are  altogetner  American.    But  a  great 
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many  young  men  enlist  in  the  Army  with  the  idea  that  it  will  enable 
them  to  get  training  that  wiU  enable  them  to  leave  the  farm.  The 
greatest  national  problem  now  is  to  be  able  to  rehabiUtate  these  farms. 
There  is  not  a  great  pbUtical  economist  in  the  world  that  does  not 
attribute  national  greatness  to  the  fertility  of  the  farm. 

Col.  Martin.  You  are  absolutely  right  about  that,  but  we  claim 
we  are  sending  them  back  better  farmers,  educated  farmers,  from  the 
Army.     Now,  Maj .  Carmody  wUl  tell  us  of  a  survey  that  we  had. 

Maj.  Carmody.  Last  fall,  having  in  mind  the  farm  industry,  and 
having  in  mind  the  talk  that  it  was  apparent  that  the  men  were  leav- 
ing the  farm  for  the  Army,  we  took  up  the  question  by  correspondence 
and  sent  circulars  with  return  postal  cards  to  Arizona,  Arkansas, 
Colorado,  Idaho,  Kansas,  Missouri,  Nebraska.  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma, 
South  Dakota,  and  Utah,  taking  those  as  the  farili  centers.  On  the 
post  cards  we  had  a  list  of  the  various  subjects  that  would  be  taught 
m  the  Army  schools,  and  we  asked  if  the  recipient  was  interested, 
and  if  so,  to  please  check  the  subject  in  which  he  was  interested,  and 
he  would  be  sent  the  necessary  data.  We  took  2,677  of  those  cards 
at  random  and  worked  an  average  and  foimd  that  18.5  per  cent 
wanted  information  on  agriculture  and  horticulture.  The  next  larg- 
est percentage,  which  was  17.3,  was  on  motor  and  tractor  drivinc  and 
repairing.  The  rest  took  up  cabinetmaking,  blacksmithing,  toorse 
shoeing,  business  and  commerce,  bookkeeping,  cooking,  mechanic^ 
drafting,  and  the  various  other  trades  that  we  teach  m  the  Armr. 
This  bru^  out  the  point  that  Gen.  Martin  is  making,  that  the  Army 
is  trvin|5  to  make  the  Army  school  a  benefit  to  the  coimtry  as  a  whole, 

Mr.  Anthony.  General,  as  I  understand  it,  the  bulk  of  this  $483,(XM) 
that  is  asked  for  is  to  be  used  in  publicity  to  aid  recruiting. 

Col.  Martin.  Yes,  sir. 

Col.  Hannay.  Before  you  leave  that  item  I  should  like  to  invite 
vour  attention  to  the  fact  that  if  this  item  is  materialh  fKhioed 
below  the  actual  requirements  of  recruiting  it  will  affect  the  rvspoD- 
sibility  of  the  Quartermaster  General — as,  for  instance,  there  has  nem 
apportioned  for  this  item  at  present  S789,600,  which  of  courea  tak^ 
funds  from  the  general  appropriations  of  the  Quartermaster  Corp*. 

Mr.  Anthony.  $789,000  during  the  current  year'f 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

PER  CAPTTA   cost  OF  BECBtTFING. 

Mr.  Cramton.  What  is  your  estimate  as  to  what  it  co8t  you  thi^ 
year  per  recruit  ? 

CoL  Martin.  The  basis  that  we  worked  on  for  the  sum  that  mr 
asked  for  previously  was  an  army  of  280,000  men,  so  that  during  ib^ 
next  fiscal  year  we  woxQd  requu'e  sums  in  this  amount :  For  im^«^ 
aper  advertising  $2.50  per  recruit.  That  would  be  half  a  milln^c 
oUars.  For  bill  posters  on  the  same  basis  as  it  was  before  th»  var 
%l  per  man.  That  would  be  S200,000.  And  for  the  incideDtal  ex- 
penses of  the  recruiting  offices  and  the  office  here  in  Washington 
1200,000,  which  is  more  or  lees  of  a  constant  factor. 

PROPOSED   program. 

Mr.  Cramtox.  That  is  the  figure  on  the  number  of  recruits  .thai 
vou  want  to  recruit  ? 
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Col.  Martin.  On  an  Army  of  280,000  men  200,000  recruits  would 
be  required,  and  you  know  that  one  year  enlistments  for  an  Army 
of  280,000  men  is  a  pretty  big  job.  "On  a  normal  basis  it  means 
15,000  a  month. 

Mr.  Anthony.  General,  how  much  have  you  actually  expended 
this  year  under  this  head  ? 

Col.  Martin.  We  will  give  you  the  exact  sum. 

Maj.  Carmody.  We  have  actually  spent  to  the  31st  of  December 
$376,544.99. 

Mr.  Anthony.  But  the  total  amount  of  $780,000  has  been  allotted 
for  this  purpose.     Do  you  propose  to  spend  it  all  ? 

Col.  MARTIN.  No,  sir;  we  do  not.  Included  in  that  amount  is  this 
$250,000  that  we  spent  for  newspaper  advertising.  That  will  not  be 
necessary  any  more. 

Mr.  CSramton.  How  much  are  you  going  to  spend  the  next  six 
months  ? 

Col.  Martin.  Not  very  much. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Col.  liannay,  I  would  like  to  ask  3-ou  if,  after  ^^ou 
are  directed  to  allot  $780,000  of  your  quartermaster  appropriations 
for  thip  activity  here  of  recruiting,  you  are  precluded  from  using  this 
money  for  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  appropriated  by  the  House  ? 

Col"  Hannay.  Yes;  unless  it  is  reapportioned  to  us. 

Mt.  Anthony.  And  it  will  cause  a  aeficiency  in  some  of  these  other 
items? 

Mr.  Sisson.  And  if  you  had  that  in  addition  to  what  has  been  used 
that  would  be  the  cost  ? 

Col.  Martin.  I  will  make  it  more  accurate,  $50,000  additional 
would  do. 

Col.  Martin.  Possibly.  I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  before 
we  get  away  from  this,  as  to  what  these  expenditures  have  meant. 
In  1913  a  recruit  for  the  Army,  not  counting  the  pay  t)f  the  officers 
or  enlisted  men,  cost  us  $127.64  apiece.  In  November,  which  is  the 
last  month  for  which  we  have  jGigures — it  will  be  less  in  December — 
the  same  recruit  cost  us  $38.30  a  head. 

Mr.  Cramton.  The  statement  there  on  a  year's  campaign  average 
for  one  month  is  not  at  all  fair.  You  put  $250,000  in  advertising, 
and  you  did  not  set  the  returns  within  tne  next  week. 

Col.  Martin.  No;  the  returns,  I  think  commercial  houses  have 
figured,  last  for  13  months. 

Mr.  Cramton.  So  that  you  can  not  jGigure  an  average  for  one, month  t 

Col.  Martin.  I  will  read  on  down  for  the  fiscal  year:  July,  $46.82; 
August,  $45.23;  September,  $52.41;  October,  $48.60;  November, 
$38.30. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Those  averages  are  based  on  the  Actual  expendi- 
tures for  the  months  ? 

Col.  Martin.  Everything. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  that  month  ? 

Col.  Martin.  That  month. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Does  it  include  the  cost  of  a  party  of  a  dozen 
men  through  my  district  with  a  carload  of  paraphernalia;  the  trav- 
eling expenses  of  that  party,  freight,  etc.  ?     Is  that  figured  ? 

Col.  Martin.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramton.  But  it  is  not  in  this  appropriation  we  have  before 
us. 
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Col.  Martin.  No;  only  the  incidental  expenses  are  counted  in 
there.  But  in  those  fibres  that  I  gave,  all  the  activities  that  joa 
spoke  of  are  in  there.  Last  spring  that  same  recruit  cost  on  an  aver- 
age S197.94. 

Mr.  CRABiraN.  I  think  likely^  because  your  party  got  only  one  man 
in  the  thumb  of  Michigan. 

Col.  Martin.  Yes:  but  we  have  stopped  that  kind  of  business. 
We  have  tried  to  get  it  on  a  scientific  commercial  basis. 

Mr.  Cramton  Just  one  more  question.  If  you  can  get  along  on 
SoO^OOO  for  the  next  six  months,  why  can  you  not  get  along  with 
Jl 00,000  for  the  year  ? 

Col.  Martin.  Because  we  have  these  incidental  expenses.  Not  ail 
of  the  big  expenses  have  been  made  during  the  last  six  month?. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Those  ig  expenses  you  do  not  know  until  in  the 
next  fiscal  vear  ? 

From  a  study  of  the  cost  of  recruiting,  both  on  the  prewar  status  and  on  the  prasent 
status,  the  following  facts  are  brought  out.  In  a  report  submitted  by  The  Aajutant 
General  to  Uie  Secretary  of  War  on  August  28,  1915,  the  per  capita  cost  of  rscmits 
was  stated  aa,  1913,  $127.64;  1914»  992.32;  1915,  987.43.  Of  theae  three  ysan,  ^s 
fiscal  year  of  1915  should  be  disregarded.  This  was  the  ^ear  in  which  the  Army  wm 
filled  to  strength  and  sometime  aoout  the  middle  of  this  fiscal  year  recruiting  was 
practically  at  a  standstill. 

In  the  figures  submitted  for  1913  and  1914  the  items  of  '*  Difference  between  actiT» 
and  retired  pay  of  retired  officers  on  duty  at  recruiting  stations, ' '  and  *'  Pay  of  enlisted 
men  at  general  recruiting  stations/'  was  not  included.    If  these  two  items  had  beca 
included  as  thev  are  in  our  present  figures,  the  revised  figures  would  be,  1913.  $136. Ttl 
1914,  $98.56 

Co$t  of  recruiting  for  the  last  six  moniha  of  thefxal  year  19t0. 


Month. 


January,  1020.. 
JthroMjjXm. 
March,  1990.... 

April,  1920 

May,  1920 

June,  1920 , 

Total 


Expenses. 


900a,79a.20 

1,461,990.01 

1,M2, 47X40 

mi,lM.15 

823,138.94 

840L4S2.M 


.a 


7,m 

7,  SB        ir.M 


5,472  1ST 

«,7U 

8.4S7 


0^492^211.211      44,M7  %%LU 


This  cost,  as  it  now  stands,  includes  everything,  even  the  pay  of  acti^'e  ofBom  re 
general  recruiting  duty.  Were  these  items  removed,  the  cost  by  month  would  W 
reduced  by  $12.  While  the  figures  are  not  comparable  with  figures  obtained  in  i 
prewar  time,  at  the  same  time  it  will  be  noted  that  the  cost  per  man  duiing  the 
sive  drive  compares  favorably  with  the  prewar  figures. 

Cost  for  certain  months^  fiscal  year  19it,  at  general  recruiting  stations. 


Month.  Etp«is«.  ■   Si}S-  !  ^'^UT 


mm  to. 


July,192D ■9B2S,7«C.«0 

Ai]«U9l,192n I  9S.VS4&.10 

Sept^mWr.  1920 '  944.344.10 

OrtobeMOa) g99.34&9r:         13,414  74«  #^  „ 

Novemhff,  1920 l,025,771,«7 

Total 4,«o,»7.44      70.791       7a.sa         ^Tr 


U,9B5' 
14, 7M 
12.154 
13,414 

tn.44 

«Sl«2 
T7.71 
74  « 
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la  the  ''total  oost"  column  everything  is  included  even  the  cost  of  the  pay  of  active 
officers  on  recruiting  duty.  This  also  included  the  item  at  ''difference  l>etweeD 
active  and  retired  pay  of  retired  officers  on  duty  at  recruiting  stations/'  and  "pay 
of  ^[ilisted  m«i  at  general  recruiting  stations/'  which  were  never  contained  in  anv 
prewar  estimate.  In  the  last  column  the  item  of  pay  of  active  officers  is  deductea. 
This  shows  a  further  reduction  of  $12.50  in  the  per  capita  cost. 

Per  capita  cqst  hand  on  total  enlistment. 


Month. 


July 

Angost.... 
September 
October. . . 
Xovember. 


Enlist- 
ments. 


15,114 
16,d32 
14,167 
14,901 
20,346 


Cost  per 
man. 


61.26 
57.06 
66.70 
66.80 
50.41 


Coet 
wffhout 
officers' 

pay. 


46.82 
46.23 
62.41 
48.60 
38.30 


This  cost  is  based  on  the  total  enlistments  both  at  general  recruiting  districts  and 
thoae  obtained  at  camps,  posts,  and  stations.  No  figures  are  available  for  any  expenses 
incurred  in  obtaining  enlistments  at  camps,  posts,  or  stations,  "nierefore  the  codt 
per  capita  is  figured  with  the  total  expenses  at  the  general  recruiting  stations  as  one 
factor  and  the  total  enlistments  as  another. 

Expenditwreh  for  newspaper  advertising. 

Fiscal  year  1920 $184,353.20 

December $126, 000. 00 

March 85,000.00 

May  (for  special  drive,  Gamp  Grant) 5, 000. 00 

215,000.00 

Fiscal  year  1921 250,000.00 

These  expenditures  were  all  made  with  the  view  to  building  an  Army  of  280,009 
men.  This  problem  differs  from  any  prewar  problem,  inasmuch  as  it  was  necessary 
to  build  this  Army  from  t^e  ground  up.  To  tms  total  of  280,000  should  be  added  the 
expirations  of  41,041  one-year  enlistments,  making  a  grand  total  of  321,041. 

The  prewar  figures  on  adv^rtisiiig  were: 


Advertistng. 
BUlpostiDg. 
SnHgtmeiitB 


1013 


130,760 
30,260 
26^086 


1914 


117,000 
40,000 
4i;210 


1016 


16,000 
40^000 
28,813 


Monday,  January  10,  1921. 


INLAND   AND   PORT   STORAGE   AND   SHIPPING  FACILITIES. 


Gen.  Lord.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  connection  with  this  item  of  the 
appropriation,  I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  the  Quartermaster 
General,  and  we  recommend  that  the  amount  of  $100  be  submitted 
for  S10,000,000  that  appears  in  the  bill.  There  was  appropriated 
$100  for  the  current  fiscal  year  to  maintain  the  phraseology  in  the 
bill.  There  have  been  set  out  certain  amounts  to  meet  claims  under 
this  no-year  appropriation  which  are  being  settled  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  and  as  these  claims  are  settled  and  reservations  canceled, 
certain  amounts  are  released  and  become  available  for  disbursement. 
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We  have  been  making  a  study  in  connection  with  the  War  Depart- 
ment Claims  Board  of  the  amount  of  money  that  will  in  all  probabilit  j 
be  required  in  the  various  appropriations  to  complete  the  settlement 
of  claims,  determining  the  amount  that  will  be  withdrawn  from  the 
remaining  balances.  Wlien  this  estimate  was  originally  submitted 
in  September  there  was  nothing  to  warrant  action  of  this  character. 
We  have,  to-day,  as  the  result  of  the  cancellation  of  certain  reserva- 
tions, approximately  $10,000,000  available.  This  morning  the 
amount  was  $10,076,433.28.  We  are  satisfied  as  the  various  claims 
are  adjudicated  there  will  be  enough  remaining  during  this  fiscal 
year,  and  I  think  enough  for  the  subsequent  year  without  making 
any  appropriation  over  the  $100  suggested  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining the  phraseology  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  does  this  affect  the  item  of  inland  and  port 
storage  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  It  will  not  affect  it  because  there  will  be  sufficient 
money  under  this  appropriation  still  available. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  from  the  appropriation  of  two  years  ago  i 

Gen.  Lord.  From  the  appropriations  of  two  and  three  years  Ag<>. 
of  1919  and  1918. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  much  money  remains  to  the  credit  of  that 
fund? 

Gen.  Lord.  There  is  available  to-day  $10,076,433.23,  and  as  the 
claims  are  settled  and  reservations  canceled  there  will  be  an  addi- 
tional amount  over  and  above  the  sum  sufficient  to  cover  all  claim:*. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  much  was  used  for  this  purpose  during  the 
current  year  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  There  has  "been  apportioned  to  date  $17^489,684.61. 
Until  the  procedure  with  reference  to  the  storage  and  issue  of  the 
technical  supplies  of  the  various  bureaus  went  into  effect  all  tht> 
storage  was  controlled  by  the  office  of  the  Quartermaster  Genenu. 
Since  that  change  has  been  made  apportionments  have  been  mA<l<' 
to  the  Ordnance  Department,  the  oignal  Corps,  and  the  Engine«*r 
Corps  to  meet   that  situation. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  much  has  been  expended  under  the  item  of 
inland  and  port  storage  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  There  has  been  allotted  to  date  $9,468,972.82.  Tlui 
is  up  to  Saturday  last. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  has  been  expended  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  That  has  been  allotted  to  the  bureaus,  which  we  ovi- 
sider  equivalent  to  expenditure. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  mentioned  an  amount  of  $17,000,000  4 
moment  ago. 

Gen.  Lord.  That  amoimt  was  apportioned  to  the  bureaus. 

Mr.  Anthony.  So  you  will  probably  go  through  the  year  with  thii 
allotment  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  That  is  more  than  sufficient  for  the  balance  of  t^f 
year. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  spoke  of  the  process  of  the  settlement  of  certa: 
war  claims  and  providing  funds.  You  mean  there  would  be  fua«>» 
remaining  in  the  appropriation,  or  that  funds  will  accrue  I 

Gen.  Lord.  Funds  will  accrue.  For  illustration,  I  waa  call<< 
from  this  hearing  on  Friday  to  meet  representativea  of  a  eertau. 
claimant  who  wanted  to  see  me  in  connection  with  the  port  temuBA. 
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at  Charleston,  S.  C.  That  claimant  had  a  claim  for  a  million  and  a 
quarter  dollars,  and  the  decision  as  to  whether  or  not  that  claim 
can  be  paid  depends  on  the  comptroller.  I  am  satisfied  that  the 
case  is  an  exact  parallel,  as  near  as  such  cases  are  parallel,  to  the 
Aberdeen  Proving  Grounds  case  in  which  the  comptroller  decided 
that  it  could  not  oe  paid.  If  my  belief  is  correct,  the  decision  will 
release  a  million  and  a  quarter  dollars  that  we  have  held  in  reserve 
to  meet  the  claim.  That  will  illustrate  how  the  moneys  will  accrue 
to  the  balance  we  now  have. 

STORAGE   DEPOTS^. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Let  us  find  out  something  about  the  magnitude 
and  character  of  these  storage  activities.  How  many  warehouses 
have  you  under  this  head  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  We  have  reserve  depots  at  Schenectady,  N.  Y.; 
Columbus,  Ohio;  and  New  Cumberland,  Pa.  Those  are  the  three 
lai^e  reserve  depots. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  reserve  materials  for  the  use  of  the  Army, 
material  which  you  keep  in  storage  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir.  Then  we  have  depots  at  Boston,  Brook- 
lyn, Charleston,  New  Orleans,  the  Canal  Zone,  Porto  Rico,  Norfolk, 
Va.,  and  Philadelphia;  and  we  have  general  supply  depots  at 
Atlanta,  Baltimore,  Boston,  Chicago,  El  Paso,  Jenersonville,  and 
New  York;  and  at  New  York  we  have  branches  at  Governor's  Island, 
Port  Newark,*  Port  Kearny,  and  at  Pittsburgh,  which  are  sub- 
depots  to  the  New  York  depot.  We  also  have  depots  at  Philadelphia. 
San  Antonio,  San  Francisco,  which  includes  Alaska,  Honolulu  ana 
the  Philippine  Islands,  and  at  Seattle,  Fort  Sam  Houston,  St.  Louis 
and  Wa^bmgton.  We  have  port  terminals  at  Charleston,"  Boston, 
South  BrooHjrn,  Port  Newark,  New  Orleans,  Norfolk,  and  Phila- 
delphia and  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Will  you  put  in  the  record  an  itemized  statement 
showing  how  you  propose  to  expend  the  amount  that  was  estimated 
for  thispmpose?  \ 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  that  dependent  upon  the  size  of  the  army  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  ^ No,  sir;  this  is  practically  a  constant.  These  sup- 
plies are  on  hand  in  these  depots,  and  the  reduction  of  the  size  of 
the  Army  will  not  affect  this  activity  during  the  coming  year. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Have  you  segregated  the  material  wmch  has  been 
declared  surplus,  or  is  it  carried  along  in  these  other  depots  where 
you  are  carrying  the  Army  reserve  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  That  is  carried  in  all  the  depots. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  did  not  know  but  what  you  had  certain  depots 
where  you  were  storing  all  the  live  material  on  hand. 

Col.  Hannay.  In  the  reserve  depots  the  war  reserve  is  being  con- 
centrated. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  are  the  extensive  port  terminals  we  con- 
structed during  the  war  now  being  operated  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  Such  a  part  as  is  necessary  for  the  continuance  of 
Quartermaster  Corps  activities  is  being  so  employed  for  the  Army, 
and  sueh  part  as  is  available  for  rental  for  civilian  purposes  is  being 
rented. 
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BROOKLYN   ARMY   SUPPLY   BASE. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  has  been  done  with  the  big  terminal  at  New 
York? 

Maj.  GiMPBBLiNO.  Mr.  Chairman^  piers  and  storage  space— the 
New  York  terminal  proper — ^is  being  rented  as  fast  as  the  same 
becomes  available  to  commercial  interests. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Rented  to  a  number  of  individuals  or  to  a  co^ 
p  oration  t 

Maj.  GiMPEBLiNQ.  One  or  two-  so  far  as  it  becomes  available  the 
transportation  service  is  renting  tnat  space  at  the  regular  commercial 
rate  for  the  local  port. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  near  completion  is  that  project? 

Maj.  GiMPERLiNO.  The  project  is  completed. 

Mr.  Aj^thony.  It  is  all  completed  ? 

Maj.  GufPEBLiNO.  Yes,  sir.  The  storage  de[>ot  proper  is  prac- 
tiealljr  filled  up  with  Army  supplies,  and  approximately  30  per  cent 
of  it  is  surplus  property,  which  we  are  endeavoring  to  sell  and  site 
selling  now  rather  slowly,  due  to  market  conditions. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  terminal  we  are  speaking  of  is  the  one  located 
on  the  Brooklyn  side  ? 

Maj .  GiMPERLiNO.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  was  the  total  cost  of  that  project  i 

Maj.  GiMPEBLiNG.  Total  cost  of  Brooklyn  Army  supply  btae 
S30,520,042YVtr»  oi  which  $3,734,892.03  was  cost  of  land,  ami 
$26,785,150^  cost  of  construction. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  also  put  in  the  record  the  amount  of  the 
revenue  which  the  Government  is  receiving  in  the  war  of  reota. 
or  rentals,  and  any  other  general  information  in  regara  to  it  thAt 
will  give  us  an  idea  as  to  ^oiether  it  is  going  to  be  a  going  bunnaa 
oonoem. 

Maj.  GiMPERLiNO.  Yes,  sir. 

Co6t  of  port  terminal  Army  supplv  base,  Brooklyn,  cost  of  land,  $3,734,892 '( 
approximate  cost  of  construction  $26,785,160.68;  total  approximate  cost  $90,5S0^:.' I. 
and  occupies  91 .05  acres  of  groiyid.  The  amount  of  revenue  which  the  QoveraaMt  v 
receiving  is  $19,335.75  per  month,  payable  in  advance  for  Pier  4;  lessee,  Kerr  6tM»* 
ship  Co.;  date,  June  30,  1920;  term,  5  years  from  date,  revocable  at  will  by  Secreu.'? 
of  War,  or  a  total  annual  rental  of  $232,029  for  this  pier. 

Pier  No.  3:  Bids  have  been  received  for  the  lease  of  this  pier  and  an  offer  recMT< 
from  a  combination  of  Dutch  steamship  lines  of  $280,000  per  annum.  The  decuvc 
has  not  yet  been  made  as  to  whether  to  lease  this  pier  to  the  Dutch  Unes  or  to  lu^< 
it  operated  by  the  United  States  Shipping  Board. 

Piers  1  and  2  are  in  use  by  the  Army  Tnmsport  Service  and  for  veoBels  of  the  I'u*-^* 

1  awaiting  disposition.    This  base  contains  3,800,000  tqmm  IM 


States  Shipping  Board  ^      * 

of  warehouse  space,  of  which  3,743,000  square  feet  of  warehouse  epaoo  is 

with  Government  supplies  and  57,000  square  feet  is  not  occupied.    Supplies  pmm. 

therein  consist  of  three  claases: 

{fi)  Live  storage  supplies  which  are  constantly  being  issued  to  posts,  campi  »>• 
stations  and  overseas  n>r  use  of  the  Army. 

(b)  Dead  or  reserve  storage  supplies  which  are  to  be  removed  to  one  of  tks  tJtt^ 
Ann v  reserve  d epots  for  long-time  stora^.  This  class  of  supplies  ind udes  war  waur^ 
which  it  is  difficult  to  manufacture  quickly  in  time  of  peace;  in  other  wofd*.  «^." 
generally  requires  the  installation  of  special  machinery  at  factories  and  which  »  * 
rule,  has  no  commercial  sales  \idue  commensuimte  wit&  its  cost.  Thetv  is  act  a  frw' 
deal  of  this  matecial  in  this  depot.  ' 

\c)  Surplus  supplies  which  await  sale  to  the  public  or  which  have  been  floU  «a' 
awaits  removal. 
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It  is  desired  to  retain  (jovernment  ownership  and  control  of  this  jMroperty  and  to 
iise  it  as  the  main  supply  depot  of  the  Second  Corps  Area  and  for  American  troops  in 
Germany »  Porto  Rico,  and  Canal  Zone.    These  troops  now  number: 

In  Germany 15, 364 

Port6Rico 1,875 

•Canal  Zone 5, 978 

Mr.  Anthony.  As  I  uadcorBtand  it,  yau  have  terminals  on  the 
Brooklyn  side  which  are  for  storage  ? 
Maj.  GiMPEBLiNO.  Yes,  sir. 

HOBOKJEN  TERMINALS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Does  the  GoTemment  still  own  the  terminals  at 
Hoboken  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  The  Government  still  owns  them.  There  are  two 
of  them  wluch  have  heem  released  to  the  Shipping  Board  imder  the 
provisions  of  the  transportation  act,  and  one  oi  them,  No.  1,  is  being 
used  by  the  Panama  Railway  Steamship  Co.,  half  of  No.  4  is  usea 
by  the  Shipping  Board  for  the  Leviaihanj  and  the  other  half  is  used  by 
the  Transportation  Service  and  will  continue  to  be  so  used  until  the 
return  of  the  bodies  from  France  is  completed. 

Mr.  Anthony.  So  you  are  using  only  one  pier  on  the  Hoboken  side  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  No;  in  addition  to  the  north  half  of  No.  4,  we  are 
using  one-half  of  Pier  5  and  Pier  6.  Piers  5  aud  6  are  not  suitable  for 
•ordinary  commercial  use,  inasmuch  as  they  have  been  condemned  by 
the  inspectors  as  unsafe.  . 

Mr.  Anthony.  These  port  terminals  were  acquired  by  the  War 
Department  during  the  war  ? 

Gen.  Connor,  i  es,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Have  they  been  turned  over  to  the  Shipping  Board 
•or  leased  to  them  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  Nothinjg  has  been  turned  over  to  the  Shipping  Board 
except  two  of  the  Hoboken  terminals.  The  President  by  proclama- 
tion retained  the  remaining  parts  of  the  Hoboken  terminal  until  the 
bodies  were  all  brought  back:  from  France,  up  to  a  maximum  period  of 
two  years.  He  decided  he  would  not  turn  over  the  Army  supply 
bases  to  the  Shipping  Board  inasmuch  as  they  were  built  for  the  War 
Department,  and  he  thought  the  title  ought  to  remain  in  the  War 
Department. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  there  any  other  revenues  accruing  to  the  Gov- 
^roment  for  the  rental  of  those  f aciUties  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  The  rentals  from  the  different  terminals  during  the 
past  year  amounted  to  about  $940,000,  and  you  will  realize  that  that 
was  really  only  for  one-half  of  the  year  because  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year  they  were  in  more  or  less  active  use  by  the  Government. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  our  total  investment  on  the  piers  on  the 
Hoboken  side  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  The  investment  is  about  $7,500,000,  which  was  paid 
to  the  Alien  Property  Custodian.  Whether  the  fimds  were  actually 
ever  transferred  to  mm  I  do  not  know.  They  were  acquired  at 
approximately  that  cost  from  the  Alien  Property  Custodian.  The 
South  Brooklyn  piers  and  the  storehouse  cost  $32,000,000.  On  that 
I  have  no  differentiation  as  between  the  cost  of  the  piers  and  the 
warehouses.    These  are  enormous  seven-story  buildings.     Two  of  the 
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piers  are  being  used  for  Army  purposes  and  for  the  Shipping  Board, 
and  Pier  4  is  leased  at  $240,000  a  year.  Pier  3  has  just  recently  been 
advertised,  and  we  have  a  bid  of  $280,000  a  year,  but  that  comes  from 
a  combination  of  Dutch  shippers,  and  the  question  is  now  before  the 
War  Department  as  to  whether  or  not  it  would  not  be  better  policy 
to  have  the  pier  turned  into  a  public  pier  by  the  Shipping  Board 
rather  than  to  lease  it  to  a  foreign  corporation.  That  has  not  ret 
been  decided. 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  your  opinion,  can  those  terminal  properties 
which  we  built  during  the  war  be  leased  or  operated  on  a  oasis  that 
will  bring  in  revenue  to  the  Government  commensurate  with  thi- 
amount  of  the  investment  ? 

Gen."  Connor.  No  ;  not  on  the  prices  which  they  cost  during  iL*- 
war.  An  effort  was  made  to  arrange  to  have  the  piers  leased  or 
handled  by  the  municipalities  on  a  basis  of  depreciation  plus  4^  per 
cent  interest  on  the  investment.  But  no  municipality  and  no  com- 
pany would  agree  to  touch  it  at  that  figure  because  the  prices  paid 
during  the  war  were  so  great  that  vou  can  not  get  an  adequate  return 
from  piers  rented  at  that  price.  We  are  making  every  effort  to  relea<5e 
the  piers  as  fast  as  they  can  be  for  commercial  use,  especially  by  the 
American  mercantile  marine. 

Mr.  Anthony.  When  the  storage  project  at  Brooklyn  was  firs^t 
brought  before  the  Committee  on  Military  Affaire,  Gen.  Goethai<i 
estimated  he  could  construct  a  concrete  storage  at  about  35  cent^  « 
cubic  foot. 

Gen.  Connor.  That,  in  all  probability,  is  about  the  price. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  price  really  ran  to  about  $2  a  cuoic  foot,  did  it 
not? 

Gen.  Connor.  I  should  be  surprised  at  that.  My  recollection  i* 
that  the  Bank  of  Manhattan  building  in  New  York,  which  was  tbi 
most  expensive  building  at  that  time,  ran  only  about  90  cents  a  ruhi- 
foot,  and  that  was  a  building  with  marble  finish.  That  Soatr 
Brooklyn  warehouse  type  of  fireproof  storage  ought  not,  in  the  piwir 
days,  to  have  cost  over  20  cents  a  cubic  foot,  but  probably  tlorinc  the 
war  it  cost  considerably  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  has  become  of  that  portion  of  the  Hobokm 
terminals  known  as  the  Hoboken  Railroad,  which  was  railroail 
property  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  It  was  the  Hoboken  Manufacturers'  Railroad,  wfai^^ 
was  acquired  by  the  War  Department,  and  the  War  Department  :« 
possessed  of  that  property.  It  was  offered  to  the  United  States 
shipping  Board  by  the  President  recently,  and  I  understand  tbev 
are  TOing  to  say  thev  do  not  want  it. 

\fr.  Anthony.  Was  that  the  only  railroad  property  acquired  v'^ 
connection  with  those  piers  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Has  that  been  paid  for  t 

(len.  Connor.  It  has  been  paid  for  and  delivered,  and  now  we  ar^ 
waiting  for  an  offer  to  purchase  it,  but  no  definite  offer  has  Y^^ti. 
receivwl. 

Mr.  Anthony.  But  there  is  a  proposition  for  its  sale  by  tbf 
Government  ? 

Gen.  Cqnnor.  We  are  waiting  for  an  offer  to  come  from  t^ 
outside. 
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CHARLESTON   AND   ATLANTA   TBRldNALS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  use  do  you  make  of  the  terminals  at 
Charleston  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  They  are  no  longer  required  for  active  terminal  use. 
The  terminals  divide  themselves  into  two  parts.  There  is  the  stor- 
age part  and  the  wharf  part.  The  wharf  part  really  consists  of  the 
landm^  for  the  ships  and  the  wharf  sheds  adjacent.  The  storage  is 
behind  that.  The  storage  sheds  at  Charleston  are  practically  filled 
with  linters  that  belong  to  the  Ordnance  Department,  and  the  other 
property 

Mr.  Anthony  (interposing) .  That  is  being  used  for  dead  storage  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  It  is  being  used  for  this  surplus  property  for  which 
there  is  no  disposition. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  it  is  not  being  used  for  the  purposes  for  which 
those  facilities  were  built  as  port  terminals  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  it  true  that  those  terminals  were  built  too  far 
back  from  the  port  activities  to  be  of  any  value  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  .No;  that  is  not  correct.  In  order  to  get  an  ade- 
(juate  terminal  of  the  size  we  needed  at  Charleston  it  would  have 
taken  a  large  part  of  the  area  of  the  city  of  Charleston,  and  there  was 
no  room  in  the  city.  Therefore  they  went  outside  the  city  up  the 
Cooper  River,  and  there  they  built  a  splendid  modern  terminal. 
An  endeavor  was  made  to  lease  all  the  terminal  to  the  municipality 
and  to  have  them  operate  the  terminal  as  a  public  utility.  The 
terminal  at  Charleston  is  outside  the  corporation  limits  of  the  city  of 
Charleston,  and  the  city  was  unable  to  nandle  it  in  that  way.  oo  a 
local,  quasi-municipal  corporation  was  formed  there,  the  board  of 
directors  of  which  is  composed  of  five  public  officials.  There  is  the 
president  of  the  State  Bankers'  Association,  the  president  of  the 
Textile  Workers'  Association,  the  president  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  and  the  president  of  the  State  Farmers'  Association,  so 
that  there  is  that  control  within  the  board.  There  is  a  limitation 
on  the  profits  that  can  be  made,  and  that  terminal  is  being  operated 
as  nearly  like  a  municipal  terminal  as  it  can  possibly  be  done  with  a 

Erivate  corporation  and  it  has  all  the  characteristics  that  it  would 
ave  if  it  were  a  municipality  handling  it. 

Mr.  Anthony.  When  our  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs  was  at  Atlanta  a  little  over  a  year  ago  the  statement 
was  made  to  us  that  the  Government  was  leasing  a  large  warehouse 
and  paying  money  for  it  at  the  time  all  of  this  storage  at  Charleston 
was  unused. 

Mai.  GiMPERLiNO.  This  is  the  situation.  During  the  war  storage 
at  Atlanta  was  very  necessary  for  the  supply  of  the  very  lar^e  number 
of  Southern  camps.  These  supplies  were  accumulated  in  Atlanta 
in  leased  warehouses  because  there  is  no  Government-owned  storage 
at  that  place.  As  the  camps  have  been  abandoned  the  storage 
space  has  been  given  up  as  far  as  possible.  An  investigation  was 
made  several  months  ago  as  to  the  advisability  of  removing  all 
supplies  from  Atlanta,  but  it  was  found  to  be  much  more  expensive 
to  move  them  by  rail  than  it  would  be  to  retain  them  there  in  that 
leased  space  and  sell  the  surplus  and  cut  down  the  regular  stock, 
which  is  being  done.     We  have  released  considerable  leased  space 
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in  Atlanta.  In  the  meantime  the  Ordnance  Department  had  200^000 
bales  of  cotton  linters  in  and  around  Charleston  for  which  they 
needed  storage  space  and  that  completely  filled  up  the  Charleston 
depot.  Those  linters  have  been  sold  recently,  I  imderstand,  but 
have  not  yet  been  removed. 

Mr.  Anthony.  They  are  sold  but  they  are  not  out  of  the  hands  of 
the  Govwimient  yet. 

Maj.  GiMPERLiNO.  They  are  not  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment yet;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  SLEBfP.  We  do  not  really  need  any  inland  and  port  facilities 
at  either  Charleston  or  Atlanta,  do  we,  so  far  as  any  governmental 
use  of  those  facilities  is  concerned  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  We  need  storage  space  at  all  those  places,  I  believe. 
At  Charleston  there  was  no  permanent  port  storage. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Is  it  proposed  to  put  the  Government  to  any  ex- 
pense next  year  in  regard  to  either  of  those  places? 

Gen.  Connor.  At  Charleston  there  will  be  an  expense  because 
the  storage  space  is  full.  The  wharves  will  bring  in  some  revenue 
and  the  operation  of  the  railroad  yards  adjacent  thereto  wiQ  bring 
in  a  revenue,  so  that  for  the  first  month  that  the  contract  has  been 
in  operation  the  expenditures  have  been  about  $17,000,  and  the 
receipts  about  S79,000.  And  that  has  not  yet  gotten  under  way 
because  the  contract  was  let  onl^r  a  little  over  a  month  ago. 

Mr.  Slemp.  You  think  there  is  a  practical  revenue  producing 
investment  there  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that  whatsoever.  But 
all  the  receipts  from  that  source  except  the  cost  of  operating  the 
trains  and  the  locomotives  go  into  the  miscellaneous  receipts  and 
do  not  come  to  the  Quartermaster  Department  funds. 

Mr.  Slemp.  As  I  understood  your  statement,  the  Government 
does  not  propose  to  operate  the  facilities  at  Charleston. 

Gen.  Connor.  We  would  operate  the  railroad  yards,  because  they 
would  be  used  in  connection  with  the  storage  property  as  well  a% 
the  wharf  facilities  and  we  could  not  turn  over  tne  railroad  yard^  to 
anvbody  to  operate  because  they  serve  both  activities. 

Mr.  Slemp.  So  that  you  have  your  storage  there;  what  is  the  u^^e^ 
of  the  other  f  aciUties  ? 

Gen.  Rogers.  I  think  the  information  you  desire  is  this:  You 
want  to  know  whether  we  can  dispose  of  both  of  these  depots.  We* 
need  one  of  them  to  make  issues  to  the  troops  in  that  vicmity. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Gen.  Lord,  you  spoke  of  tne  fact  that  the 'money 
which  had  been  previously  allotted  for  inland  and  port  storage  wik-. 
still  available  for  the  necessities  of  the  inland  and  port  storape^ 
during  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Those  appropriations,  I  suppose,  are  war  ap|irt»» 
priations  t 

Gen.  Lord.  Thev  are  war  appropriations. 

Mr.  Anthony,  flow  long  do  they  remain  alive  i 

Gen.  Lord.  Tntil  expended. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  long  after  the  conclusion  of  peace  t 

Gen.  Lord.  They  are  always  available  until  expended. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  Woxild  it  not  be  a  good  business  proposition  to  have 
those  moneys  revert  to  the  Treasury  and  reappropriate  them  in 
accordance  with  the  necessity  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  That  would  be  the  proper  procedure,  when  the  obliga- 
tions for  the  settlement  of  which  these  monevs  are  held  are  findly 
determined.  Effort  is  being  made  to  close  up  these  claims  by  Jime  30« 
next,  as  far  as  possible,  but  imtil  we  dispose  of  the  claims  and  deter- 
mine all  the  obligations,  we  can  not  tell  how  much  can  be  turned  back 
into  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  will  put  a  statement  in  the  record  showing  the 
amoimt  of  such  f imds  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  That  is  covered  in  my  statement. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  there  any  other  items  in  this  bill  to  which 
similar  fimds  are  applicable?  » 

Gen.  Lord.  The  one  to  which  I  called  attention  in  connection  with 
the  hearing  of  Gen.  Phillips  relative  to  his  items.  If  you  will  remem- 
ber he  consoUdated  two  of  the  items  that  appear  in  the  current  appro- 
priation bill,  and  imder  one  of  those  appropriations,  the  item  pro- 
viding for  Ordnance  supplies,  he  has  sometning  of  an  iinexpended 
balance.  I  put  that  in  tne  record  at  that  time.  The  subject  of  con- 
tinuing appropriations  was  discussed  at  the  hearings  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  MiUtary  Affairs  a  year  ago  in  connection  with 
the  bill  for  the  current  year,  and  I  submitted  in  those  hearii^  at  that 
time  quite  an  elaborate  statement  of  the  no-year  appropriations  on 
the  books  of  the  Treasury  at  the  present  time.  Most  of  them  are 
very  small  amounts. 

Mr.  Anthony.  This  is  the  largest  amount  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  This  is  the  largest  one,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  We  want  in  the  hearing  a  statement  of  the  items 
of  this  proposed  expenditure  for  the  fiscd  year  1922  for  inland  and 
port  storage,  because  it  might  be  felt  advisable  to  eliminate  some  of 
them  and  we  might  want  to  provide  in  the  bill  that  such  action  may 
be  taken. 

Gen.  Lord.  The  Quartermaster  General  has  presented  to  you  an 
itemization  of  the  needs  under  the  estimate. 
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SCHUYLKILL  ABSENAL^   FHILADELPHL^,   PA. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Does  your  proposed  expenditure  of  $10,000,000 
contemplate  any  new  construction  at  all? 

Col.  Hannay.  It  does  not  contemplate  new  construction,  except 
one  item  which  we  are  asking,  and  tnat  is  for  the  use  of  $93,000  o{ 
the  amount  which  may  be  available  from  unexpended  balances  to  be 
used  in  the  erection  and  completion  of  a  power  house  in  connection 
with  quartermaster  warehouse  No.  5  at  Pniladelphia,  Pa.^ 

Ikbr.  Anthony.  You  have  included  that  as  new  language  in  the  bill ' 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

liLr.  Anthony.  I  wish  you  would  make  a  statement  as  to  the 
necessity  for  that  expenditure. 

Lieut.  Bbill.  At  rhiladelphia  the  Schuylkill  Arsenal  has  been  us^ 
as  a  manufacturing  plant,  and  we  have  been  manufacturing  there 
about  one-third  of  uie  clothing  for  the  use  of  the  Army.  Last  spring 
tJie  building  were  inspected  by  the  inspection  engineer  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  and  were  condemned  by  nim  as  very  hazardous  to*  life 
from  fire. 

Mr.  Anthony.  All  of  the  buildings  there  ? 

Lieut.  Bbill.  All  the  buildings  used  for  manufacturing  purpot9e^. 
They  are  all  quite  old,  I  beheve,  and  in  connection  with  tnat  aft«r 
he  hftd  made  tnat  report  a  survey  of  those  buildings  was  made  to  see 
how  much  it  would  cost  to  put  them  into  shape  so  they  could  continue 
to  be  used  and  would  meet  with  his  approval.  As  that  was  finally 
determined,  it  would  cost  $263,931  to  make  the  changes  which  be 
said  must  be  made.  That  was  believed  to  be  an  excessive  cost  ior 
the  Schuylkill  Arsenal  buildings  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  were 
not  originally  constructed  for  that  purpose,  are  very  expensive  lo 
operate  as  manufacturing  plants,  and  are  not  at  all  properly  arranged 
for  manufacturing  and  are  poorly  located. 

Mr.  Anthony,  x  ou  are  only  asking  for  money  for  the  erection  sod 
completion  of  a  power  house? 

Lieut.  Bbill.  in  order  to  obviate  the  spending  of  that  money,  it 
was  decided  that  warehouse  No.  5,  which  was  at  the  Philadefphii 
depot  and  was  auite  a  large  building,  981  feet  long  by  161  feet  wide, 
could  be  remoaeled  to  make  it  suitable  for  a  power  house:  tba'. 
could  be  done  at  an  expense  of  $189,000,  saving  almost  $100,iK>- 
so  that  remodeling;  was  authorized,  and  this  $93,000  which  is  asked 
for  is  to  provide  the  money  to  build  the  power  house  and  install  the 

flower  plant  necessary  to  operate  this  warehouse  No.  5  as  a  mano- 
acturing  plant. 

Mr.  Anthony.  So  the  remodeling  of  that  warehouse  has  already 
been  completed  ? 

Lieut.  Brill.  It  has  already  been  begun. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  this  is  to  finish  it  Tor  power-house  purpoM^ 

Lieut.  Brill.  To  finish  it  so  they  can  make  it  a  complete  manu- 
facturing plant.  The  people  who  operate  the  factory  claim  that  u. 
warehouse  No.  5  they  can  operate  very  much  more  efficiently  ti^r. 
at  the  Schuylkill  Arsenal,  because  its  location  is  such  that  the  trai>* 
portation  charges  both  on  the  raw  material  and  the  finished  prodiK : 
will  be  less. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  do  you  use  for  power  there,  aleam  t 

Lieut.  Bbux.  Yes,  air. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  generate  electricity  with  which  to  operate 
the  machinery? 

lient.  Skill.  No,  sir;  all  electricity  used  comes  from  the  Phila- 
delphia Electric  Co.  This  plant  is  for  steam  necessary  for  heating, 
etc. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Col.  Hannay,  is  this  expenditure  considered  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  keep  the  plant  going  t 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir;  this  is  a  very  important  part  of  our  organi- 
zation and  results  in  a  great  saving;  it  means  a  savmg  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Slemp.  I  want  to  ask  Gen.  Lord  a  question  about  these  claims. 
You  spoke  about  reserving  a  lot  of  money  for  the  paynient  of  claims. 
Are  the  claims  to  which  you  refer  relative  to  port  and  inland  storage 
business  only  ? 

Gen.  LoBD.  The  claims  which  we  had  under  discussion  ? 

Mr.  Slemp.  Is  the  money  you  are  expecting  to  retain  for  the  set- 
tlement of  all  claims,  or  does  that  relate  to  tbB  setUement  of  claims 
in  connection  with  inland  and  port  storage  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Under  this  appropriation  were  the  claims  which  we 
had  under  discussion,  pertaining  exdiisivelv  to  this  appropriation. 

Mr.  Slemp.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  claims  outstandmg  against 
the  Government  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  That  I  do  not  know.  At  your  request  we  are  making 
a  study  of  this  subject  in  the  War  Department  Claims  Board  ana 
elsewhere  for  the  purpose  of  submitting  a  statement  which  will  cover 
the  entire  amount  of  the  outstandinjg  claims  under  all  appropria- 
tions. I  have  a  statement  which  I  thmk  I  showed  you,  covering  the 
amounts  that  will  be  needed  for  wi^drawal  from  the  Treasury  under 
the  various  bureaus  for  the  balance  of  the  fiscal  year,  and  we  are 
now  pursuing  our  investigations  along  other  lines. 

Mr.  Slemp.  You  do  know  the  amount  of  outstanding  claims  against 
the  Government  in  connection  with  inland  and  port  storage  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Slemp.  What  is  that  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  We  do  not  know  to-day;  I  un  having  it  compiled  at 
the  present  time. 

Mr.  StfeMP.  Then,  how  could  you  make  the  suggestion  that  this 
money  must  be  retained  for  the  settlement  of  claims  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Because  certain  amounts  have  been  definitely  put 
aside  to  meet  claims.  We  make  reservations  to  cover  certain  out- 
standing claims.  I  have  requested  a  report  on  the  amount  of  all 
outstanding  claims  against  all  appropriations.  The  claims  board 
has  not  yet  been  able  to  give  me  tne  total  amount  of  such  outstand- 
ing claims,  but  we  will  have  it  shortly.  They  should  be  cleaned  up 
by  June  30. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Your  statement  last  vear,  as  I  remember  it,  was  that 
something  like  95  per  cent  of  the  claims  have  been  settled,  and  the 
press  carried  a  statement  that  99  per  cent  of  all  claims  against  the 
Government  had  been  settled.  I  was  wondering  if  that  would  apply 
to  the  port  and  inland  storage  business. 

Gen.  Lord.  It  might  not  apply  in  just  that  proportion.  I  do  not 
know  who  authorized  that  statement,  but  I  accept  it  as  correct. 
The  War  Department  Claims  Board,  as  stated,  is  making  a  compila- 
tion of  amoimts  necessary  to  cover  all  outstanding  claims. 
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Mr.  Slemp.  Surely  the  War  Department  Claims  Board  has  a  list 
of  claims  of  this  kind. 

Gen.  LoBD.  Yes.  You  want  the  total  amount  of  reservations  made 
to  coyer  demands  made  under  this  appropriation. 

Mr.  Slemp.  And  also  the  percentage  of  the  settlement  of  thoee 
claims  heretofore. 

Gen.  Lord.  Under  this  appropriation  ? 

Mr.  Slemp.  Yes. 

Gen.  LoBD.  I  will  get  that  for  you. 

(Statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

Of  the  mftximum  amount  of  claims  filed  in  the  War  Department  Claims  Board, 
which  is  chargeable  to  the  inland  and  port  storage  fadlities  appropriation,  $9,468,973.82. 
or  over  99  per  cent,  has  actuaUy  been  approved,  and  has  eitner  been  paid  or  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  finance  officer  awaiting^payment.  Claims  amounting  to  $60,889.86. 
less  than  1  per  cent,  are  now  before  the  War  Department  Claims  Board  for  negotiation. 
Information  was  obtained  from  the  records  of  the  office.  Chief  of  Finance  and  the  Wir 
Department  Claims  Board. 

Mr.  Slemp.  I  want  to  ask  Gen.  Roeers  to  put  in  the  record,  if  it  is 

Srreeable,  in  connection  with  the  hearings  of  the  Quartermaster 
eneral's  Department,  the  number  of  officers  in  the  Quartermaster 
General's  service  provided  for  next  jear,  the  mmiber  of  enlisted  men, 
the  number  of  civilian  employees  it  has  now  and  the  number  esti- 
mated for  next  vear,  and  compare  those  figures  with  the  figures  of 
1916.  You  might  make  that  in  the  form  m  a  tabulated  statement 
(Statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

StaUmerU  ihowing  peraonnel  of  the  Qucarterma»ter  Corps  at  preteni,  and  pemmml 

neeeimryfor  the  JUeal  year  1922. 


Period. 


Commis- 
skmed 
offlcen. 


Jan.  14,1981 

Estimate,  fiscal  year  1922 


1,0S0 
1,050 


EnUsted 
men. 


19.5S2 

ao,ooo 


nvilian 
employMi. 


of 


44,S9t 
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NoTB. — Owin^  to  the  brief  time  given  for  obtaining  infonnstion  relative  to  %tn} 
year  1916,  and  inadequacy  of  penonneK  it  was  not  possible  to  obtain  data  from  pre- 
war records  in  time  for  printing  in  record. 

Col.  Hankat.  I  should  like  to  add  in  connection  with  the  reooe^t 
that  the  number  of  officers  is  that  provided  by  law,  1,050,  and  th^ 
number  of  enlisted  men  is  20,000.  We  had  for  all  purposes,  about 
two  months  ago,  approximately  44,000  civilians.  We  are  now  asldn; 
for  a  total  of  31,000,  all  told,  including  all  appropriations.  But  i£ 
comparing  the  number  of  civilian  employees  and  the  number  <i 
officers  and  enlisted  men  in  1916  with  the  present  requirements  of 
the  Quartermaster  Corps  it  is  a  rather  unfair  comparison,  in  vieir  ^f 
the  act  of  June  4,  1020. 

Mr.  Slbicp.  It  would  not  be  unfair  simply  to  give  the  fact«.  Wr 
may  draw  a  favorable  conclusion  from  them. 

Mr.  Anthokt.  I  think  Col.  Hannay  means  to  say  thai  there  harr 
been  a  number  of  changes  due  to  the  consolidation  of  various  depart- 
ments in  the  Quartermaster  Corps. 

Col.  Hannay.  Not  only  that,  out  activities  which  did  not 
to  any  one  bureau  previously  in  the  concentration  of  nroctmnMBt 
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the  Quartennaster  Corps  of  all  supplies  except  purely  technical  sup- 
plies thrown  upon  the  Quartennaster  Corps.  Furtnermore  by  the 
concentration  of  construction  and  transportation  in  the  Quarter- 
master Corps,  and  the  personnel  necessary  for  the  procurement, 
storage;  ana  issue  of  all  supplies  which  formerly  did  not  pertain  to 
one  bureau.    That  is  what  I  mean. 

Gen.  Rogers.  We  are  also  taking  care  of  the  large  surplus  and 
reserve  stuff.  I  think  we  have  something  like  $1;181;000,000  worth 
of  surplus  supplies.  ^ 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  think  if  you  could  put  in  the  record  a  statement 
as  to  the  enlarged  activities  that  will  be  mcluded  in  the  Quartermaster 
Corps  for  the  fiscal  year  1922  and  compare  that  with  1916,  we  would 
like  to  have  that. 

Col.  Hannay.  We  will  be  glad  to  do  that.     (See  p.  796.) 

Gen.  Lord.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  Mr.  Cramton  asked  for  the  same 
comparative  statement  covering  all  bureaus  of  the  War  Department. 

expendttubes  for  rents  for  storage. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Col.  Hannay,  how  much  imder  this  item  do  you 
contemplate  expending  for  rents  for  storage  purposes  during  the 
next  fiscal  year? 

Col.  Hannay.  $1,400,635. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  rented  properties  you 
desire  to  maintain  ? 

Lieut.  Brill.  I  have  a  complete  statement  of  the  properties  to  be 
rented. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  are  the  largest  propositions? 

lieut.  BRnx.  Two  of  the  largest  ones  are  warehouses  Nos.  23  and 
24  at  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  whicn  are  approximately  $13,000  for  the 
year.  Then  there  are  two  parcels  of  land  in  the  thirty-ninth  ward 
of  Philadelphia,  the  rental  being  $15,500.  Those  are  rented  from 
the  Girard  estate.  The  Philadelpfaia  depot  is  located  on  that  land. 
Another  large  item  is  $12,500  for  117  acres  of  land  for  a  quartermaster 
storehouse  at  Chicago,  lU.;  $14,900  for  the  rental  of  warehouse  No. 
1  at  Atlanta,  Ga.;  $27,000  for  rental  at  Thirty-ninth  and  Federal 
Streets,  Chicago,  111.     I  think  that  is  a  warehouse. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  that  warehouse  in  Atlanta  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  We  own  no  warehouse  there. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  calls  for  the  rental  of  warehouse  No.  1. 
What  is  that  used  for  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  That  is  one  of  the  supply  depots  for  that  corps  area. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  that  the  Candler  warehouse  ? 

Gen.  Rogers.  I  think  not,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  do  you  carry  in  that  Atlanta  warehouse  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  General  suppUes  for  the  Army. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  Army  has  no  storage  facilities  of  its  own  there  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  carrying  supplies  there  that  are  needed 
for  the  Army  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  For  troops  in  that  corps  area,  those  needed  in  the 
immediate  vicinity.  Many  of  them  are  supplied  direct  from  other 
depots. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  For  what  are  you  using  this  property  which  you 
are  leasing  in  Philadelphia  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  The  entire  depot  is  on  rented  property  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  entire  storage  depot  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Does  the  Government  own  the  building  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  The  Government  owns  the  buildings;  yee,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony,  \yhat  do  they  want  that  building  tor? 

Lieut.  Bbill.  T^e  one  that  is  being  remodel^  we  want  for  a 
manufacturing  plant. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Why  does  not  the  Government  purchase  the  land 
on  which  the  buildings  are  located  ? 

Gen.  RoGEBS.  I  think  we  have  asked  for  money  to  purchase  cer- 
tain  parcels  of  land. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Has  the  Government  a  contract  for  the  purchAse 
of  that  land  ? 

Gen.  Rogers.  I  think  so;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  So  it  is  protected  ? 

Gen.  Rogers.  It  is  the  same  way  at  Baltimore.  The  storehouses 
at  Baltimore  are  also  on  leased  land. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  have  accounted  for  about  on^tenth  of  the 
rentals  you  are  going  to  pay  out.  Those  buildings  are  scattered  all 
over  the  country. 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  still  maintaining  the  expensive  storafre 
warehouses  at  San  Antonio  which  you  had  a  year  ago  ? 

Lieut.  Brill.  Tliere  are  42  dinerent  buildings  rented  in  Sao 
Antonio. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  the  idea  of  maintaining  so  much  storagf 
at  San  Antonio  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  That  is  the  policy  of  the  War  Department. 

Mr.  Anthony.  It  was  explained  to  us  a  year  ago  that  they  were 
trying  to  carry  six  months  supplies  for  an  Army  of  75,000  meo  at 
San  Antonio.    Is  not  that  rather  a  costly  thine  to  do  t 

Col.  Hannay.  It  is  rather  costly,  but  whether  or  not  the  nece^ 
sitv  for  it  exists  is  something  whicn  of  course  we  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  have  no  control  over  that  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  We  do  not,  and  we  do  not  know  what  the  necenitj 
is,  of  course. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Has  the  Government  any  storage  facilities  oi  this 
nature  that  it  is  not  utilizing  at  this  time  t 

Col.  Hannay.  I  am  sure  we  have  not. 

]Vfr.  Anthony.  Every  Government-owned  warehouse  is  lull  t 

Col.  Hannat.  Yes. 

Maj.  GiMPEBUNG.  One  of  the  worst  features  of  this  coogesUoo. 
as  far  as  the  storage  is  concerned,  has  been  the  abandonment  <4  • 
number  of  our  cantonments.  The  construction  service  hi^  9aU  «'* 
salvaged  a  good  deal  of  supplies  and  fixtures  and  is  continQiiH!  t« 
do  so,  and  we  are  trying  to  sell  this  vast  acciunulation  of  malenal 
but  there  is  much  of  it  which  we  not  only  can  not  sell  but  w  c 
not  want  to  sell.  We  have  to  make  storage  space  available  for  tha; 
I  can  say  absolutely  that  the  storage  space  is  decreasing;  that  i^  x^ 
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occupied  storage  space  is  decreasing  daily,  even  with  the  incoming 
shipments.    But  they  have  been  very  heavy. 

Mr.  Anthont.  In  other  words,  you  are  not  able  to  dispose  of 
your  surplus  fast  enough  to  make  room  for  material  that  you  have 
to  take  care  of  because  of  the  abandonment  of  the  camps  ? 

Maj.  GiMPEBLiNQ.  In  some  cases  that  is  true.  TaKe  the  case  at 
Gamp  Kearny,  Calif.  We  had  to  hold  the  Quartermaster  area  at 
that  camp  and  operate  it  as  a  subdepot  under  oan  Francisco  because 
there  was  not  available  storage  space  in  our  warehouses  at  San 
Francisco  to  contain  that  material.  The  same  thing  applies  to 
Camp  Custer.  We  are  operating  a  portion  of  the  quartermaster 
storage  warehouses,  issuing  to  troops  direct  from  Camp  Custer,  and 
the  same  thing  applies  at  Camp  GK)rdon,  6a.,  adjacent  to  Atlanta, 
where  these  storage  warehouses  are  planned. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  the  Army  constantly  shipping  its  material  ? 

Maj.  GiMPERLiNo.  No;  that  is  what  we  are  trying  to  avoid. 

Mr.  Anthony.  When  we  move  a  division  of  troops  across  the 
country,  as  we  have  been  doing  lately,  do  you  carry  aU  the  material 
of  that  division  with  it.  or  leave  it  in  storage  wnere  the  division 
camp  may  be,  and  let  the  material  be  taken  by  the  troops  that  go 
to  the  new  station  ? 

Maj.  GiMPERLiNO.  We  leave  that  which  can  be  issued  at  the  camp 
to  which  it  is  going.  The  division  takes  its  own  machine  guns  and 
clothing  and  personal  equipment,  but  leaves  the  bulky  equipment.  ^ 

Mr.  Anthony.  Wlien  you  move  troops  of  one  division,  as  you  did 
recently,  from  Camp  Funston  to  Camp  Meade,  does  that  division 
take  all  of  its  transportation  along  with  it,  or  do  you  leave  it  behind 
in  storage  to  be  utilized  by  troops  which  may  go  in  there  ?  What  is 
the  poli^  of  the  War  Department  in  that  regard  ? 

Gen.  CJONNOB.  In  some  cases  they  move  troops  with  their  equip- 
ment- in  other  cases  they  leave  the  equipment  behind  and  issue  it 
from  local  storage  at  the  new  station.  I  do  not  know  whether  there 
is  any  gelieral  rule,  because  conditions  differ,  but  I  can  say  as  far  as 
possible  they  leave  such  equipment  as  they  do  not  need  or  where 
it  would  be  better  to  issue  new  equipment  in  the  new  area  to  which 
they  go. 

Mr.  Anthony.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  the  proper  policy  to 
avoid  moving  as  much  material  as  possible. 

Gen.  Connor.  That  is  apparently  what  they  are  doing.  Of  two 
Artillery  regiments  to  go  to  Honolulu,  one  takes  its  traxisportation 
and  vehicles  with  it,  but  the  other  taJ^es  nothing  except  personnel 
and  goes  out  there  and  is  equipped  from  the  storage  in  Honolulu. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  believe  1  asked  you  to  put  in  wie  record  the  cost 
of  the  removal  of  troops  from  Camp  Funston  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  would  include  all  the  impedimenta  that  went 
with  them? 

Gen.  Conner.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Maj.  Gimperling  referred  to  the  storage  at  Camp 
Custer.  What  expense  is  there  to  the  Government  in  connection 
with  the  use  of  Camp  Custer  for  storage  at  this  time  ? 

Maj.  Gdcperlino.  I  do  hot  know. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Is  there  any  particular  expense  ?  Tha4i  is  no  t  on 
leased  land,  and  the  buildings  are  owned  by  the  Government  t 
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Gen.  Rogers.  I  think  Maj.  Gimperline  was  trying  to  explain  that 
we  are  trying  to  save  expenditure  for  freight  and  keep  these  sub- 
depots  open  as  long  as  possible,  and  make  issues  direct  from  the  sub- 
depots  instead  of  concentrating  and  moving  the  stuff  from  Camp 
Custer  to  the  Chicago  depot.  We  are  keeping  these  open  as  long  as 
possible  and  issuing  direct  to  troops  from  the  abandoned  camps. 

Mr.  Cramton.  I  got  the  impression  that  perhaps  he  was  referring 
to  it  as  an  example  of  the  expense. 

Gen.  RooERS.  No.  That  is  one  reason  why  we  have  had  to  keep 
some  of  the  leased  storage  because  it  would  be  less  expensive  to  the 
Government  to  continue  to  lease  storage  than  to  pay  rail  transporta- 
tion. 

AUTHORmr  TO   ACQUIRE   LAND. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Col.  Hannay,  you  are  askine  in  this  item  for  inland 
and  port  storage  for  authority  to  acouire  land.  It  has  been  the 
policy  of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  not  to  give  this  general 
authority  to  acquire  land,  but  to  grant  it  only  in  specific  cases.  Can 
you  tell  us  where  you  propose  to  make  purchases  of  land  f 

Lieut.  Brill.  I  know  of  no  proposed  land  purchase  under  this 
appropriation  for  next  year. 

Gen.  Rogers.  I  think  the  proposed  land  purchases  for  the  activ- 
ities of  the  Quartermaster  Corps  are  being  handled  by  the  Military 
Committee.  I  think  an  officer  of  the  Construction  Service  appears 
with  the  Secretary  of  War  before  the  Senate  cmomittee  in  regard  t^ 
that  matter. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  asking  for  authority  in  this  bill  to  acq  uire 
land. 

Col.  Hannay.  The  Quartermaster  General  did  not  rec^uest  thaL 

Gen.  Lord.  That  was  included  in  the  estimate  submitted  by  the 
office  of  the  Quartermaster  General. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  it  to  the  advantage  of  the  Grovemment  t<» 
acquire  these  pieces  of  land  on  which  the  Government  already  own 
the  permanent  structures  t 

Gen.  Rogers.  It  is  in  certain  cases,  but  I  see  no  reason  why  it 
should  be  here. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  wish  you  would  put  it  in  the  record  a  statement  «h' 
the  case,  showing  where  the  Government  owns  the  building  but  doce 
not  own  the  land,  where  you  think  it  would  be  advantageous  to  itt 
Government  to  purchase  the  land,  and  also  specifying  any  oth«r 
points  where  you  think  it  would  be  advantageous  to  the  GovenuD«c; 
to  complete  the  purchase  rather  than  to  contmue  to  pay  rental  <m  the 
land. 

Gen.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir. 

Cnie  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 


Army  supply  hose,  Xew  OrUans,  La. — This  propert>'  consiflts  oC  wat«r  front  pvt 
on  which  have  been  constructed  whan'es  and  wveliouseB  at  a  coit  ol  approrimMr.^ 
$12,600,000.  PosBeasion  was  taken  in  June  and  August,  1918,  under  requintiaB  rr 
ceedinra  for  temporary  use,  and  later  changed  to  lease  with  option  to  PMirhisfi.  misf 
option  nas  been  exercised.  These  land9  can  be  acquired  for  $282,000,  or  appr-*i 
mately  one  forty-fif^  of  the  cost  of  Govorunent  improvements  already  i 
the  property.    Approved  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  July  4,  1918. 

Army  mpply  base,  Botton]  Ma$M, — ^This  is  a  port  terminal,  the  baw  pvoptf*, 
of  57  acreO>^Mig  already  owned  by  the  Govemment.    The  area  yvl  to  bt 
contains  7ft)LM0  square  feet.    PoBsession  wis  taken  under  requiAtioii  p*^ 
and  $22,750,000  waa  expanded  on  tha  entire  pixqect.    Tlie  land  to  be  aL<|iii^  is 
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key  to  the  said  terminal  and  without  which  the  terminal  could  not  be  used  or  disposed 
of  to  advantage.  The  amount  required  to  complete  acquisition  of  land  is  11,706,600. 
Approved  by  the  Acting  Secretary  of  War,  April  5,  1918. 

Armjf  supply  base,  Brooklyn^  N.  Y. — Possession  of  this  property  was  taken  under 
re<^iiisition  proceedings  in  April,  May,  and  June,  1918,  and  wharves  and  other  terminal 
facilities  erected  thereon  by  the  Grovemment  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $26,000,000. 
The  amoimt  required  to  complete  acquisition  of  land  is  estimated  at  $3,555,000. 
Approved  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  April  27,  1918. 

ATTny  supply  &(u«,  Philadelpkia,  Pa. — ^Possession  of  this  property  was  taken  under 
requisition  proceedings  in  July  and  November,  1918,  and  by  contracts  entered  into  in 
June,  1919,  wharves  and  terminal  facilities  have  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  approxi- 
mately $13,000,000,  and  it  is  estimated  that  the  lands  may  be  acquired  for  $766,937. 
Approved  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  June  28,  1918. 

Army  supply  6(m«,  Charlestony  S.  C. — ^This  property  consists  of  terminal,  storage, 
and  shipping  facilities,  possession  of  which  was  ta|^en  under  requisition  proceedings  in 
April,  1918,  and  improvements  erected  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $16,500,000.  Acqui- 
sition of  tide  to  the  lands  embraced  in  the  site  may  be  completed  at  a  cost  of  $135,000. 
Approved  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  May  9,  1918.  Additional  approval  for 
ordnance  depot  by  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  May,  1918. 

Army  supply  6(w«,  Norfolk^  Va. — ^This  property  consists  of  wharves  and  terminal 
facilities,  jXMsession  of  which  was  taken  by  requisition  proceedings  and  contracts  to 
purchase  and  improvements  have  been  made  at  an  expense  of  approximately  $26,- 
675,000.  Purchase  of  site  maybe  completed  for  approximately  $337,000.  Approved 
by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  December  29,  1917. 

Army  Reserve  Depot,  New  Cumberland,  Pa, — ^This  property  embraces  963  acres,  403 
of  which  have  already  been  acquired,  but  there  remain  124  acres  included  in  requi- 
sition proceedings  ana  436  acres  in  contracts  to  purchase.  Government  improvements 
have  been  made  amounting  to  $4,385,000.  Acquisition  of  land  may  be  completed 
for  $92,500.    Authority  of  the  President,  February  22, 1918. 

Army  Reserve  depot,  Schenectady,  AT.  Yl-VThis  property  consists  of  221  acres  taken 
under  requisition  proceedings,  on  which  $4,680,000  has  been  expended  in  Government 
improvements.  All  but  8  acres  have  been  paid  for,  and  it  is  estimated  that  $3,000 
will  be  required  to  complete  acquisition  of  lands.  Authority  of  the  President,  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1918. 

Quartermaster  depot,  Jeffersonville,  Ind. — This  property  consists  of  208  acres,  pos- 
session of  which  was  taken  under  requisition  proceedings  and  contracts  to  purchase. 
Approximately  $2,737,300  have  been  expended  in  improvements,  and  the  amount 
estimated  to  complete  acquisition  of  lands  is  $225,000.  Approval  of  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  War,  April  2, 1919. 

Qvarterrnaster  warehouse,  Baltimore,  Md, — ^This  property  consists  of  33.37  acres, 
which  was  taken  under  reouisition  proceedings  in  July,  1918,  and  approximately 
$1,909,000  later  was  expenaed  on  improvements.  Purchase  of  site  may  be  com- 
pleted for  $100,000.  Approved  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  October  27,  1917.  Addi- 
tional approval  by  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  December  5, 1917. 

Quartermaster  warehouses.  Newport  News,  Va. — ^This  woperty  consists  of  21  ware- 
houses, erected  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $1,995,000.  Possession  is  held  under  lease 
containing  option  to  puh;nase.  Amoimt  required  to  acquire  site  is  $223,670 
Approve  by  Secretary  of  War,  July  7,  1919. 

Ordnance  Depot,  Peariektown  (Oldmans),  N.  J. — ^This  property  consists  of  approxi- 
mately 1,825  acres,  taken  under  requisition  proceeding  for  (urdnance-storage  pur- 
poses. Approximately  $3,487,273  has  been  expended  in  improvements,  and  site 
may  be  acquired  for  $250,000.  Approved  by  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  June  20, 
1918.  '  9 

Ordnance  and  aviation  depots^  Middletown,  Pa. — ^This  property  comprises  397  acres 
on  which  the  ordnance  ana  aviation  depots  have  been  constructed.  Approximately 
$1,398,700  has  been  expended  in  Government  improvements.  Approximately 
$225,000  is  required  to  purchase  the  land.  Purchase  is  necessary  to  avoia  payment  of 
extensive  damage  qlaims. 

Ordnance  Proving  Ground^  Lakehurst,  N.  /.—This  property  consists  of  875  acres, 
taken  under  requisition  proceedings,  on  which  $1,500,000  has  been  expended  in 
improvements.  It  is  estimated  that  title  to  the  land  may  be  acquired  for  $15,000. 
Approved  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  June  4,  1919. 

Pield  Artillery  Hange,  Tobyhanna,  Pa.— This  property  consists  of  1,338.95  acres, 
included  in  condemnation  proceedings  and  884.2  acres  imder  contracts  to  purchase. 
These  lands  are  needed  to  provide  access  to  and  full  use  of  18,382  acres  alr^y  pur- 
chased. The  same  may  be  acquired  for  $7,533.67.  Act  of  August  29,  1916,  appropri- 
ated $300,000.    Army  appropriation  act  for  fiscal  year  1918  approfAriated  $125,000. 
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Sdfiidge  Fidd,  Mount  CleTnena,  Mich.— This  property  consistB  of  640  acroB  indnded 
in  condemnatioii  proceedings,  on  which  approximately  12,455,460  was  expended  is 
Government  improvements.  The  land  may  be  acquired  for  |190,000.  Approved  bv 
the  Secretary  of  War  June  14, 1919. 

Camp  BrdliSf  Leon  SpringSt  Tex. — ^This  property  consists  of  4,756  acres,  being  acqoind 
under  contract  as  addition  to  Leon  Spnngs  Military  Reservation.  Funds  for  the  pur- 
chase of  these  lands  were  appropriated  in  the  act  of  July  9, 1918,  but  the  act  of  July  11. 
1919 ,  prevented  payment  therefor.  The  amount  necessary  to  complete  acquisitioii  ii 
$95,000.    Approved  by  the  Secretary  of  War  June  23, 1919. 

General  Rosj^tal  No.  19,  Azalea,  N.  C. — This  property  consists  of  299.58  acrei  taken 
under  requisition  proceedings,  and  86.39  held  under  contracts  to  purchase;  12,668,609 
has  been  expended  in  Government  improvements  thereon.  The  amount  required  to 
complete  acauisition  of  lands  is  $55,000.  Approved  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
War  Novemoer  29,  1918;  additional  approval  by  the  Assistant  Seczetuy  of  Wir 
January  30, 1919.  ^ 

Recuperator  plant,  Detroit,  Mich, — ^This  property  consists  of  20  acres  acquired  under 
requisition  proceedings  on  which  $1,900,000  hka  been  expended  in  Govermnent 
improvements.  The  site  may  be  acquired  for  $140,000.  Approved  by  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  War  April  29, 1919. 

Right  o/toay/or  mwer,  hoitsingprojectj  Bethlehem^  Pa. — ^This  covers  fee  for  a  right  of 
way  for  a  sewer  owned  by  the  United  States,  built  in  connection  with  Govemmsat 
housing  project  at  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  and  was  included  in  condemnation  proceedingB 
filed  in  October,  1918.  The  award  in  condemnation  is  $275,  which  is  acceptable  to 
the  owner.    Approved  by  the  Assistant  Seoretary  of  War  October  25, 1918. 

Dumps  Creek  coke  plant,  Rueeell  County,  Va, — ^This  property  consists  of  126.17  warn 
conveyed  to  the  Government  for  a  nominal  consideration,  wherein  the  Govemiaent 
contracted  to  pay  for  abstract  of  title  which  was  later  fumishad.  The  amount  necaf- 
sary  to  complete  payment  thei^eof  is  $2,000.  Approved  by  the  Seatetary  of  War 
March  30,  1920. 

United  Statee  Aeronautical  Enaine  Co.,  New  York. — ^Tract  of  approximately  30,S26 
square  feet  leased  for  erecting  a  Duilding  to  be  used  in  connection  with  above  eogiiis 
company  and  on  which  a  building  was  erected  which  cost  the  Government  amoxi- 
mately  $90,000.  The  lease  provides  for  renewal  not  longer  than  June  30,  1922,  st 
annual  rental  of  $1^500,  and  also  that  Govenunent  may  purchase  land  at  $1.10  pir 
square  foot.  Building  now  rented  at  $7,000  per  year.  Building  being  terra  cotia  can 
not  be  sold  without  land.    Estimated  cost  to  purchase,  $33,908.60. 

Big  Bethel  water  development,  Hampton,  Va. — Tract  of  approximately  133.8  acrv  t< 
be  purchased  at  a  cost  of  $30,000  plus  6  per  cent  on  that  amount  from  Decembsr  .*. 
1918,  to  date  purchase  is  completed.  The  Government  has  erected  a  dam,  fo*® 
plant,  filtration  idant,  pumping  station,  etc.,  on  this  land  at  a  total  cost  of  $l,09,00u. 
Area  to  be  purcnased  includes  lands  flooded  by  construction  of  dam.  Must  be  p«0^ 
chased  to  prevent  the  loss  of  almost  the  entire  investment. 

Souther  Field,  Amerieue,  Oa. — Tract  of  approximately  4.6  acres  which  will  oq« 
$550.  Land  condemned  December  24.  1918,  and  posaeasion  taken.  Sewage  duftm^ 
plant  has  been  constructed  thereon.  Froceedings  are  still  pending  and  are  expects 
to  be  completed  shortly. 

Arcadia,  Fla. — Right  of  way  for  railroad  track.  Strip  of  land  30  feet  wide  and  ii 
miles  long  on  which  has  been  built  a  spur  from  the  main  line  of  the  Atlantic  Ccsrt 
Line  Raiuoad  to  Carlstrom  and  thence  to  Dorr  Field.    Estimated  cost,  $5,000. 

Belleville,  /U.— Three  parcels  of  land  containing  total  of  3.88  acres  on  wfaidi  * 
railroad  sptur  and  reservation  fence  have  been  built.  Unless  aonured,  a  new  rmtlvi? 
siding  and  new  fence  will  have  to  be  built,  either  of  which  would  cost  more  thaa  t^ 
purchase  Pjjce  of  land.    Owners  asree  to  sell  for  $200  per  acre,  or  total  of  $776. 

Mount  Cumene,  Mich. — Railroaa  right  of  way  over  lands  of  12  property  omm^ 
total  of  7.246  acres,  to  be  purchased  for  approximately  $15,866.20.  The  War  Dipsrv 
ment  claims  board  has  rendered  a  verdict  granting  damagss  to  these  property  ovaf^ 
amounting  to  $13,634.97,  which  award  has  been  returned  for  reoonaideraliaa.  S^* 
ridge  Field,  which  Lb  served  by  this  railroad  spur,  has  been  authorized  pqpchawd  ''•* 
Congress.    This  spur  is  neossBary  to  the  operation  of  this  field. 

Porttmouth  ( Va,)  woUr  <fn?<»lop?n«7U.— Thirty-two  tracts  containing  approiiinsf# 
248  acres  of  land  submeiged  bv  water  of  Lake  Cahoon,  caused  by  increased  hmAx  • 
dam  and  spillway  constructea  by  the  Government  during  the  war.    Esfimaw  <m^ 
to  acquire,  921,909.75.    Negotiaoons  have  been  completed  with  ovnen  ol  21  ttmr* 

covenng  109.6  acres  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $11,554.25.    Condemnatina ' 

ings  have  been  instituted  in  remaining  cases  covering  137.7  acres.    It  is 

that  awards  for  this  will  total  $10,355.50,  making  the  total  listed  above.    The  i 

in  the  Portamoutii  city  water  supply  system  was  absolutely  necessary  to  provii^  W 
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Army  ^nd  Navy  activities  in  this  region.    The  increased  height  of  the  dam  was  one 
part  of  the  total  project  for  increasing  this  system. 

PURCHASE  OF  HOBOKEN  DOCKS, 

Mr.  Anthony.  Gen.  Connor,  you  say  the  money  for  the  purchase 
of  the  Hoboken  docks  from  the  German  steamsnip  companies  has 
been  paid  to  the  Alien  Property  Custodian.  I  suppose  the  moneys 
are  there  and  are  awaiting  sucn  settlement  as  we  may  make  with 
the  German  Government  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  I  take  it  that  that  is  so.  The  only  statement  I 
have  is  that  it  was  acquired  through  purchase  from  the  Alien  Prop- 
erty Custodian. 

Mr.  Anthony.  When  the  money  is  paid  into  the  hands  of  the 
Alien  Property  Custodian,  of  course,  the  War  Department  is  through 
with  the  transaction? 

Gen.  Connor.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ceamton.  Are  those  docks,  which  I  understand  the  Govern- 
ment owns,  at  Hoboken  imder  lease  in  part  to  commercial  concerns? 

Gen.  Connor.  Three  and  one-half  of  them  are.  No.  1,  No.  2,  No. 
S,  and  one-half  of  Pier  No.  6. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Did  your  statement  include  any  reference  as  to 
whether  or  not  those  concerns  are  living  up  to  then*  contracts  in  the 
use  of  those  docks  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  They  are,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramton.  I  was  given  information  in  October  that  at  least 
one  of  them  was  seriously  failing  to  live  up  to  its  contract,  causing 
very  great  inconvenience  to  the  transportation  service. 

uen.  Connor.  You  mean  the  Moore-McCormick  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Cramton.  I  do  not  recall  the  name  of  the  particular  company. 

Gen.  Connor.  It  was  almost  decided  to  revoke  the  terms  of  their 
contract  at  one  time  for  that  reason. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Did  your  statement  include  any  expression  of 
opinion  as  to  whether  the  use  of  those  docks  by  the  Government  was 
being  seriously  interfered  with  by  the  lessees  ? 

Gen.  Connor.  No;  but  they  are  not  interfering  at  the  present 
time  because  no  leases  are  made  until  the  property  is  known  to  be 
free  for  commercial  use,  and  as  Chief  of  the  Transportation  Service 
I  would  not  recommend  any  lease  until  they  were  fi:ee. 

1!^.  Cramton.  I  think  the  one  I  had  in  mind  was  used  one-half 
by  the  Government  and  the  other  half  by  the  commercial  concern. 

Gen.  Connor.  There  was  continual  friction,  and  we  built  a  fence 
in  the  middle  of  the  wharf  and  we  have  had  no  trouble  since  then. 

Gen.  Rogers.  We  are  keeping  them  because  we  want  to  hold  them 
until  the  bringing  of  the  bocBes  from  France  is  completed. 

Mr.  Cramton.  On  account  of  this  division  of  the  dock  there  was 
some  claim  made  that  we  had  left  insufficient  room  for  the  use  of 
the  Grovemment  transportation,  getting  aroimd  to  the  points  desired. 

Gen.  Connor.  We  have  no  trouble  about  that  ourselves. 

CHANGE   IN   LANGUAGE. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  asking  for  some  new  language  in  this 
item.  You  ask  to  have  the  words  ''and  for  .cold  storage"  mserted  in 
this  item.    Have  you  not  cold-storage  facilities  now  ? 
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Col.  Hannay.  We  are  pajdng  for  cold  storage  from  this  appro* 
priation,  and  the  appropriation  is  not  specific.  This  new  language 
IS  to  make  it  specific. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Have  you  been  paying  for  cold  storage  from  some 
other  appropriation  heretofore  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  Ptior  to  the  war,  but  not  during  this  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  that  language  necessary  to  enable  the  War  De- 
partment to  operate  any  cold  storage? 

Col.  Hannay.  It  is  desirable  from  the  comptroller's  standpoint. 

Gen.  LoKD.  Yes;  that  is  true.  There  has  been  allotted  for  this 
purpose  $638,895.48.  There  has  always  been  some  doubt  and  con- 
tention as  to  where  that  particular  class  of  expenditure  should  be 
allocated. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  you  carrying  large  classes  of  supplies  in  cold 
storage  at  this  time  ? 

CoT.  Hannay.  We  were  carrying  at  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year 
large  quantities  of  frozen  meats. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  understood  you  had  disposed  of  your  surplus 
stock  of  frozen  meats. 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes.  At  present  we  are  only  carrying  such  quan- 
tities as  are  necessary  for  the  supply  of  troops. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  much  of  an  expenditure  would  that  invoke 
for  the  next  year  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  $350,000. 

Mr.  Anthony.  So  that  that  amount  is  about  cut  in  half  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  It  is  about  cut  in  half,  yes  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  the  necessity  for  paying  such  a  large  sum 
for  cold  storage  ?  Does  not  the  packer  usually  carry  all  the  Gov- 
ernment supplies  of  beef  in  his  own  cold-storage  plant  until  the  Gov- 
ernment actually  acquires  them  ? 

Maj.  GrMPERLiNO.  In  some  cases  they  do  and  in  some  cases  they 
do  not. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Where  do  you  need  to  put  in  cold  storage  larpr 
quantities  of  beef,  for  instance  ^ 

Maj.  GiMPERLiNO.  Well,  in  the  Bush  Terminal  we  were  payini?  a 
sum  of  money.    I  do  not  remember  the  exact  sum. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  held  for  export  there  ? 

Gen.  Rogers.  For  the  forces  in  Germany,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Maj.  GiMPERLiNO.  In  San  Francisco  the  same  thing  applies  to  »hi{»- 
ments  for  Hawaii  and  the  Philippine  Islands. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  do  not  own  the  cold-storage  plant  in  >»n 
Francisco  ? 

Maj.  GiMPERLiNO.  No,  sir. 

Col.  Hannay.  The  largest  item,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  in  Chicago.  «£*' 
it  includes,  of  course,  items  for  the  Canal  Zone,  Porto  Rico.  Hts>*- 
lulu,  and  the  Philippine  Islands. 

CHICAGO   cold  storage   PL.VXT. 

Mr.  Anth<)Ny.  How  much  do  you  propose  to  spend  in  (Tiirap* :  r 
cold  storage  f 

Col.  Hannay.  The  amount  is  $156,295.54. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Chicago  is  the  center  of  the  meat-packiDg  indifci^tr} 
Why  do  you  have  to  assemble  products  that  need  cold  stortfer  ^r 
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those  warehouses  instead  of  leaving  those  products  in  the  cold  storage 
of  the  contractor  until  you  need  them  ? 

Col.  B[annay.  We  will  put  that  statement  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Anthony.  We  would  like  to  know  why. 

Maj.  GiMPERLiNG.  Those  purchases  are  made  by  the  subsistence 
branch. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Did  you  not  buy,  under  the  authority  of  a  recent 
appropriation  bill,  a  cold-storage  plant  in  Chicago  ?   . 

Col.  B[annay.  There  was  none  procured. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  asked  for  authority  that  was  not  given  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  We  did  not  procure  any  plant  there. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  this  item  for  the  rental  of  a  cold-storage  plant,  or 
for  the  payment  of  cold-storage  charge  in  Chicago  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  I  will  put  a  statement  of  that  m  the  record. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

The  following  estiinate  for  funds  required  for  the  payment  of  cold-6torage  charges 
during  the  fiscal  year  1922  is  submitted: 

New  Orleans $15, 441. 45 

Canal  Zone 1 2,837.25 

Porto  Rico 2, 837. 25 

Norfolk 1, 251. 23 

Atlanta 3, 319. 58 

Baltimore 3, 040. 40 

Chicago 156 ,  295 .  54 

New  York 68, 163. 80 

Omaha 1, 986. 08 

San  Antonio 17, 489. 38 

San  Francisco 11, 578. 82 

Honolulu 2, 042. 82 

Philippines 56, 745. 00 

St.  Louis 4, 987. 32 

Washington 1,986.08 

Total 350,002.00 

The  amount  asked  for  is  $350,002  and  is  covered  by  item  0514.145,  appropriation, 
*'  Inland  and  Port  storage  and  shipping  facilities,"  fiscal  year  1922.  Tms  amount  is 
asked  for  to  provide  adequate  cold  storage  for  perishable  subsistence  stores  for  supply 
of  the  Army. 

Cold-storage  space  is  essential  at  all  supply  depots  in  order  that  supplies,  such  as 
dairy  and  meat  products,  prunes,  evaporated  peaches,  and  apples,  fresn  meats,  fish, 
eggs,  and  other  perishable  articles  of  food  for  issue  to  troops  be  given  proper  protection, 
^uch  articles  are  retained  in  cold  storage  for  temporary  periods  and  are  shipped  out  as 
a  rule  i  n  carload  lots  to  the  posts ,  camps ,  and  stations  for  issue  to  troops  thereat.  Since 
the  quantities  of  such  supplies  in  storage  vary  from  time  to  time,  it  is  much  more 
economical  to  place  these  supplies  in  commercial  storage  plants  than  it  would  be  to 
operate  Government  owned  or  controlled  storage  plants.  Procurement  of  perishable 
food  supplies  is  made  locally  by  quartermasters  at  posts,  camps,  and  stations  where 
there  are  available  local  markets,  but  in  many  cases  troops  are  not  stationed  near  avail- 
able markets,  and  in  such  cases  and  also  where  local  prices  are  exorbitant  purchases  are 
made  by  the  supply  depots  and  shipments  made  to  the  troops  as  needed.  General 
supply  depots,  Ohicago  and  New  York,  purchase  most  of  this  class  of  articles  required 
for  the  troops  in  Germany,  Panama,  and  Porto  Rico.  San  Frjmcisco  must  retain 
sufficient  supplies  in  cold  storage  for  shipment  by  Government  transport  to  Hawaii. 
Due  to  climatic  conditions,  more  cold  storage  is  needed  in  the  South  than  in  the 
North,  and  therefore  it  may  be  noted  that  the  figures  are  much  higher  for  the  general 
supply  depots  at  New  Orleans  and  San  Antonio  than  for  any  of  the  other  depots  with 
the  exception  of  Chicago,  New  York,  and  San  Francisco,  at  which  places  the  necessity 
for  cold  storage  is  largely  due  to  maintenance  and  preservation  of  perishable  supplies 
for  overseas  troops.  Where  Government  cold-storage  facilities  are  available,  they 
are  used  to  the  utmost. 
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This  depot  at  Baltimore  will  be  discontinued,  and  cold  storage  will  not  be  required 
for  depot  purposes,  but  cold  storage  may  be  required  for  storage  of  meats  and  other 
perishable  supplies  for  posts  in  vicinity  of  Bidtimore. 

Cold  storage  at  New  York  depends  upon  supplying  troops  in  Germany.  If  troops 
are  withdrawn,  cold  storage  will  not  be  required  at  New  York. 

Funds  for  cold  storage  can  not  be  definitely  determined,  as  the  amounts  depend 
entirely  upon  conditions  that  may  arise. 

Mr.  Anthony.  It  is  obvious  jou  are  not  going  to  use  all  of  the  sums 
you  are  asking  for  which  make  up  this  $10,000,000.  While  it  is  true 
you  are  not  asking  for  any  appropriation  and  are  going  to  use  the 
money  out  of  the  funds  on  nand,  yet  is  it  not  evident  that  the  amount 
can  be  cut  ? 

Col.  Haknay.  I  do  not  think  it  can  be. 

Mr.  Anthony.  We  probably  will  not  retain  all  of  these  troops  we 
have  in  Europe  during  the  next  fiscal  year,  and  there  will  be  a  saving 
in  cold  storage  on  that  account,  will  there  not  1 

Gen.  RooEBS.  If  the  troops  in  Europe  are  not  maintained  I  think 
there  can  be  cut  for  the  cold  storage  in  New  York.  But  the  cold 
storage  we  have  to  hire  in  San  Francisco  will  have  to  be  retained, 
and  in  fact  will  have  to  be  increased,  because  the  number  of  troops 
in  Hawaii  is  beingincreased. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  not  contemplate  that  during  the  next  fiscal 
year  you  wiQ  continue  to  dispose  of  tne  surplus  quartermaster  stores 
m  large  quantities,  thus  reUeving  a  good  deal  of  storage  space  f 

Gen.  Rogers.  We  will  have  to  hold  certain  classes  of  storage  for 
what  we  call  specification  supplies,  that  we  could  not  ^et  anything 
for  if  we  sold  them.  We  will  sell  everything  that  it  will  Be  an  advan- 
tage to  the  Government  to  sell. 

Mr.  Anthony.  If  this  policy  of  maintaining  six  months'  supplies 
for  75^000  troops  in  San  Antonio  should  be  cnansed  there  will  oe  t 
material  saving  there,  so  it  seem^  to  me  it  is  possible  to  make  savings 
all  through  these  items. 

Gen.  KooEBS.  As  Col.  Hannay  stated,  it  is  not  up  to  us  to  make 
anv  recommendations  in  regard  to  that. 

Mr. Anthony.  But  if  there  is  alimitation  placed  upon  the  amount 
somebody  would  have  to  reduce  their  figures. 

Gen.  liOED.  There  are  four  other  bureaus  of  the  War  Department 
to  be  cared  for  out  of  this  appropriation,  the  Medical  Corps,  the 
Ordnance  Department,  the  Signal  Corps,  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Col.  Hannay.  It  involves,  lurthermore,  the  handling  of  all  utilitii^ 
and  personnel  in  connection  with  transportation. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  prestmie  there  are  a  great  many  civilian  employed 
paid  for  under  this  item  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  number  will  be  given  in  your  statement ) 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir;  5,042  civilian  employees  are  included. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  the  amount  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir;  the  amount  is  $6,662,623. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Are  you  estimating  in  these  items  for  the  Nation^ 
Guard,  for  the  pay  of  the  members  of  the  National  Guard,  for  tb'.' 
transportation,  equipment,  or  subsistence,  or  anything  of  that  kin : 
or  do  all  of  these  estimates  relate  entirely  to  the  Kegular  Anny  t 

Gen.  Rogers.  I  think  there  are  some  items  for  the  Reserve  Cor:>^ 
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Col.  Hannat.  There  is  a  provision  for  50,000  enlisted  men  in  the 
Reserve  Corps  but  not  for  the  National  Guard. 

Gen.  Rogers.  That  is  the  Reserve  Corps  of  the  Regular  Army  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir. 

Gen.  Rogers.  Of  course,  anything  pertaining  to  the  National 
Guard,  I  think,  comes  under  the  Militia  Bureau.  As  I  remember  it, 
these  items  only  cover  the  Regular  Army  and  50,000  reserves  of  the 
Regular  Army.  I  think  we  are  permitted  to  put  in  estimates  for 
certain  items  covering  that. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Fifty  thousand  being  the  number  of  officers  and  en- 
listed men  you  are  considering  in  connection  with  these  estimates  for 
the  Reserve  Corps  ? 

Gen.  Rogers.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Col.  Hannay,  your  original  estimate  called  for 
$307,700,000  for  all  of  the  activities  of  the  Quartermaster  Corps  for 
the  next  fiscal  year.     What  was  the  $381,000,000  ? 

Gen.  Rogers.  I  think  that  was  the  original  estimate,  as  I  re- 
member it,  $381,204,133. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  was  that  based  upon  ? 

Gen.  Rogers.  That  was  based  upon  299,012,  and  in  addition  to 
that,  1,600  nurses  and  300  student  nurses. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Where  do  you  get  the  total  of  $301,700,000  in  the 
book  of  estimates  ? 

Gen.  Rogers.  I  had  not  seen  that. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  total  appropriations  last  year  were  $156,- 
305,100.  Can  you  give  us  the  ngures  that  will  show  what  the  total 
allocations  have  been  for  Quartermaster  Corps'  activities  during  the 
current  year,  Gen.  Lord,  and  also  what  the  total  of  all  expenditures 
have  been  out  of  the  total  amount  allocated  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  I  will  have  that  inserted  in  the  record. 

Inland  and  port  storage  and  skipping  facilUiei, 

Apportioned  to  Quartermaster  General $13, 290, 176. 00 

AUotted  to  Jan.  17, 1921 9.211,419.30 

Unallotted  balance 4, 078, 756. 70 


Wednesday,  January  5,  1921. 
MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

MEDICAL   AND   HOSPrTAL   DEPARTMENT. 

STATEMENT  OF  MAJ.  GEK.  M.  W.  IBELAKD,  SXTBGEOK  GEK- 

EBAL. 

Gen.  Ireland.  Mr.  Chairman,  Col.  Wolf,  who  is  here,  has  all  the 
details  in  regard  to  our  estimate,  but  I  thought  maybe  you  would  like 
to  have  a  very  brief  statement  of  the  activities  of  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment during  the  year  1920. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  may  make  such  a  preliminary  statement, 
General. 
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GENERAL   STATEMENT. 
PAlTENTSy   HOSPITALS,   AND  BED  CAPACITY. 

Gen.  Ireland.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  we  are  just  about 
through  with  our  war  work.  When  the  armistice  was  signed  we  ha<l 
192,000  patients  in  the  hospitals  in  France  and  70,000  patients  in  the 
hospitals  here,  a  total  of  260,000  patients.  To-day  we  have  500  war 
patients  in  our  hospitals.  All  tne  rest  of  these  patients  have  re- 
ceived a  maximum  amount  of  improvement  that  they  can  obtain 
from  treatment. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  class  of  men  are  the  500  that  still  remain  as  a 
result  of  the  war  ? 

Gen.  Ireland.  As  a  general  thing,  thejr  are  bone  cases  and  em- 
pyemas, and  those  are  cases  that  wiu  remain  a  long  time. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  empyema  ? 

Gen.  Ireland.  That  is  pus  in  the  pleural  cavity.  It  is  a  verr 
chronic  affair.  The  cure  of  these  cases  requires  a  serious  operation 
and  takes  a  long  time.  That  is  the  great  number  of  war  cases  that 
we  have.  I  mi^ht  say  that  I  understand  that  of  the  thousands  of 
cases  we  have  discharged,  between  20,000  and  22,000  are  now  in 
War  Risk  insurance  hospitals  receiving  treatment. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  now? 

Gen.  Ireland.  Are  now.  At  the  beginning  of  1920  we  had  14,000 
cases  in  our  hospitals. 

Mr.  Slemp.  The  fiscal  year  1920? 

Gen.  Ireland.  The  calendar  vear,  January  1,  1920.  And  our  l)e<i 
capacity  at  that  time  amounteci  to  18,000  beds.  At  the  end  of  the 
vear  we  had  3,200  patients  in  the  hospitals  and  our  bed  capacity  hau 
been  reduced  to  4,000  beds.  During  the  calendar  vear  1920  we 
abandoned  nine  general  hospitals,  and  we  have  to-day  our  ve^tt 
number  of  generaihospitals,  greatly  enlarged,  by  temporary  builaings 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  has  become  of  the  nine  general  hospitals^ 
that  were  abandoned. 

Gen.  Ireland.  They  were  all  either  transferred  to  the  PubJ.-- 
Health  Service  or  offered  to  the  Public  Health  Service,  except  th*>^ 
hospitals  that  were  administered  in  militarv  posts.  These  rexetiec 
of  course  back  to  the  Army,  places  like  Fort  Sheridan  and  For. 
McPherson. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Were  there  any  general  hospitals  that  the  Vuhly 
Health  Service  did  not  need? 

Gen.  Ireland.  They  did  not  take  some  of  the  hospitals  that  wrv 
not  suitable. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Have  steps  been  taken  to  dispose  of  those  ? 

Gen.  Ireland.  I  do  not  know,  sir.  That  goes  out  of  our  hand^  s* 
once. 

Mr.  S188ON.  What  is  the  provision  of  law,  General,  under  mh:.-t 
you  turned  over  these  hospitals  to  the  Health  Service  t 

Gen.  Ireland.  It  is  an  act  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Did  jou  state  how  many  hospitals  you  still  havo  • 

Gen.  Ireland.  \  es:  we  now  have  our  peace  time  general  hsopi**'* 
a  hospital  at  Walter  Reed,  Fitzsimons  llospital  at  Denver,  !-<••■: 
man  General  Hospital  at  Presidio,  the  Army  and  Navy  (•♦•r^.-^ 
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Hospital  at  Hot  Springs,  and  the  base  hospital  at  Fort  Sam  Houston 
used  as  a  general  nospital. 

Mr.  Si.EMP.  Is  not  there  one  at  Chicago  ? 

Gen.  Ireland.  That  has  been  abandoned,  the  one  at  Fort  Sheridan. 

Mr.  Slemp.  We  had  a  big  row  about  a  hospital  last  year. 

Gen.  Ireland.  That  was  the  Speedway  Hospital. 

Mr.  Slemp.  That  does  not  come  under  your  jurisdiction  ? 

Gen.  Ireland.     No,  sir;  we  have  troubles  enough  of  our  own. 

Mr.  Slemp.  You  deal  only  with  men  in  the  Regular  Army  1 

Gen.  Ireland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Slemp.  You  have  no  relation  with  the  National  Guard  in  any 
way  ? 

Gen.  Ireland.  No,  sir;  only  when  they  come  into  camp  in  the 
summer  time  we  are  obligated  to  take  care  of  them. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  has  been  done  with  the  tubercular  cases  f 

Gen.  Ireland.  All  of  our  tubercular  cases  are  at  the  Fitzsimons 
General.  Hospital. 

Mr.  Slemp.  That  is  at  Denver? 

Gen.  Ireland.  Yes,  sir.  We  turned  over — I  have  in  mind  three 
tubercular  hospitals  that  we  turned  over  to  the  Public  Health 
Service  during  the  year,  one  at  Whipple  Barracks,  Ariz.  That  is 
one  place  where  the  department  authorized  the  Public  Health  Service 
to  take  an  Army  post.  Also  one  at  Fort  Bayard,  N.  Mex.,  which 
we  have  had  for  22  years,  and  one  at  Oteen,  N.  C. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Does  the  Public  Health  Service  have  the  one  at 
Fort  Bayard  ? 

Gen.  Ireland.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  became  of  the  patients  ? 

Gen.  Ireland.  They  have  been  removed  to  Fitzsimons  General 
Hospital. 

Mr.  Anthony.  So  Fort  Bayard  does  not  exist  as  an  Army  insti- 
tution? ^ 

Gen.  Ireland.  No;  it  is  loaned  to  the  Public  Health  Service. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Temporarily  ?  Do  you  want  to  get  it  back  or  will 
Fitzsimons  Hospital  answer  their  purposes  t 

Gen.  Ireland.  So  far  as  a  hospital  is  concerned  we  have  abandoned 
it. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Under  what  circumstances  do  you  discharge  a  man 
from  your  hospital.    Do  you  wait  xmtil  he  gets  so  that  he  can  walk  ? 

Gen.  Ireland.  No,  sir.  When  he  has  received  all  the  benefits 
that  he  can  receive  from  hospital  care  and  treatment. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Then  you  sena  him  back  to  the  organization  to  which 
he  belong  ? 

Gen.  Seland.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  When  he  is  repaired  or  beyond  repair  you  let  him 
go? 

Gen.  Ireland.  Yes,  sir.  Take  a  tubercular  case.  He  has  been 
in  the  tuberculosis  hospital  for  six  months  and  has  not  gotten  better, 
but  has  been  at  a  stanastill;  he  is  a  chronic  tuberculosis  case  and  will 
be  discharged. 

Mr.  Slemp.  What  becomes  of  him  ? 

Gen.  Ireland.  He  is  discharged  and  becomes  a  patient  of  the  War 
Risk  Insurance.  A  great  many  are  still  in  the  nospital  where  we 
discharged  them.  * 

27478—21 59       " 
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Mr.  Slbmp.  There  are  22,000  of  th^n  ? 

Gen.  Ibbland.  Between  20,000  and  22,000  of  them.  Those  cases 
are  now  in  the  War  Bfi^ls,  Insurance. 

Mr.  Ajh'hont.  Of  all  classes  ? 

Gen.  Ibbland.  Of  all  classes. 

Mr.  Slemp.  You  say  then  that  the  hospital  hangover  from  the  wtf 
altogether  would  be  about  25,000  the  3,000  that  you  had  on  hand  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1921,  plus  the  22,000? 

Gen.  Ibblanb.  I  imderstand,  sir,  that  the  estimate  of  the  War 
Kisk  Insurance  is  that  the  peak  of  their  load  will^  be  between  30,000 
and  35,000  men.  I  am  not  responsible  for  tlie  estimate,  but  I  under> 
stand  that  that  is  it. 

Mr.  Sleicp.  They  will  get  a  lot  of  men  that  do  not  come  through 
you? 

Gen.  Ibbland.  A  lot  of  men  who  have  been  discharged  and  been 
disabled  within  a  certain  time  are  entitled  to  treatment.  All  of  these 
men  disabled  during  the  war  imder  certain  circumstances  are  en- 
titled to  the  war-risk  insurance,  and  I  understand  that  theb  esti- 
mate is  that  it  will  not  exceed  35,000. 

Mr.  Anthokt.  These  men  are  now  in  the  Public  Health  Service 
hospitals  ? 

Gen.  Ibelanb.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Under  the  supervision  of  the  War  Risk  ? 

Gen.  Ibeland.  Yes. 

Mr.  Slbmp.  You  have  youiB  down  to  3.000  ? 

Gen.  Ibeland.  Yes;  tney  are  the  usual  sick  of  the  Anny. 

Mr.  Slbmp.  How  does  that  compare  with,  say,  1914  ? 

Gen.  Ibeland.  I  was  just  goins  to  show  that.  Before  I  do  that, 
may  I  ask  that  you  keep  in  mina  the  general  hospitals  that  we  are 
running. 

Mr.  Slbmp.  Those  five  ? 

pen.  Ibeland.  So  that  when  complaints  are  made  with  regard  to 
the  administratiim  of  hospitakyou  will  know  whether  we  are  to  hlumt 
or  whether  it  belongs  to  the  War  Risk  Insurance  hospitala. 

The  health  of  the  Army  during  1S20  has  been  veiT  good,  and  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  chronic  cases  that  we  had  from  the  war,  it  would 
have  approximated  the  constant  of  noneffective  rate  of  six  years  ago. 

'hb.  Anthokt.  What  is  the  total  of  cases  under  treatment  in  Ove 
Army  now? 

Gen.  Ibeland.  Thirty-two  hundred. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  hangovers  from  the  war  ? 

Gen.  Ibeland.  Five  hundred.  If  nothing  umforeseen  happcDs  ve 
will  this  year  get  back  to  our  prewar  rates. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Does  that  number  include  the  men  under  trealm^! 
atjoost  hospitals? 

Gen.  Ibeland.  No,  sir;  that  b  such  a  variable  amount.  These  art 
cases  under  treatment  in  the  general  hospitals. 

Mr.  Anthony.  TaJ^e  a  chronic  case  that  develops  at  a  poet  b«'^ 
pital. 

Gen.  Irei^nd.  He  is  transferred  to  the  general  hospital. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Those  post  hospitals  are  filled  with  caauak  f 

Gen.  Ireland.  Yes;  temp<^ar}'  cases. 

We  have  been  very  successful  this  year,  remarkably  aucciorful  r 
handling  our  venereal  diseases,    •^s  you  know  the  Army  has  bre:: 
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making  a  great  campaign  against  yenereal  diseases  for  eight  or  ten 
years,  and  we  have  never  been  able  to  get  below  70  or  80  or  90  per 
thousand  during  the  year.  We  are  not  able  to  say  exactly  what  it 
wiU  be  for  1920,  but  it  is  going  to  approximate  only  50  to  a  thousand. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  that  due  to  preventive  measures  ? 

Gen.  Ireland.  There  has  been  a  very  vigorous  campaign  that  has 
been  conducted  throughout  the  Army  with  the  approval  and  support 
of  the  War  Department  gainst  these  diseases,  and  for  the  first  time 
I  think  the  company  commander  has  bemi  made  to  understand  more 
than  heretofore  that  he  is  really  responsible  for  the  physical  condition 
of  his  men. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  think  you  are  succeeding  in  raising  the  moral 
tone  ? 

Gen.  Ireland.  I  think  the  company  commander  has  done  more 
in  the  last  year — the  company  commander  is  the  officer  that  comes 
in  contact  with  his  men  and  nas  more  influence  than  anybody  else. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  the  highest  percentage  you  ever  encoun- 
tered in  the  Army,  of  venereal  diseases,  the  Reifular  Army  ? 

Gen.  Ireland.  In  1912,  when  I  went  to  Fort  McKinley,  Philippine 
Islands,  the  rate  there  was  336  for  the  year  before. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Per  thousand  men  ? 

Gen.  Ireland.  Yes.  That  meant  that  during  the  year  out  of 
every  thousand  men  336  men  came  down  with  venereal  diseases. 
Now  there  are  isolated  cases  where  the  rate  has  been  higher  than  that. 
The  rate  for  the  Army  was  never  that  high,  but  this  was  just  one  post 
in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

The  last  naif  of  1920  has  been  a  rather  trying  one  for  the  medical 
officers  of  the  Army.  Something  like  20,000  officers  have  been  ex- 
amined for  admission  to  the  Re^ar  Establishment.  It  has  been  a 
veiy  large  task.  In  addition  to  that  the  medical  officers  have  ex- 
ammed  many  hundreds  of  officers  for  discharge  from  service. 

The  invaluable  statistical  data  that  accumulates  from  a  war  is 
being  gotten  together. 

The  defects  of  the  drafted  men  were  published  during  1920  and  the 
Surgeon  General's  report  for  this  year  contains  an  enormous  amount 
of  valuable  data  for  the  Army  and  for  the  public. 

Mr.  Anthony.  General,  do  you  have  arbitrary  tests  of  blood  pres- 
sure and  heart  action  that  you  apply  to  applicants  for  commissions 
in  the  Army  ? 

Gen.  Ireland.  It  is  not  an  arbitrary-  test  of  blood  pressure.  Blood 
pressure  is  a  variable  quantity  according  to  a  man's  age.  There 
are  certain  heights  of  blood  pressure  which  can  always  be  called 
pathological.  A  man  with  a  blood  pressure  of  150  and  160,  40  rears 
old,  should  be  investigated  before  he  is  passed  for  service. 

Mr.  Anthony.  It  is  simply  a  danger  signal. 

Gen.  Ireland.  It  is  simply  a  danger  signal.  The  blood  pressure 
of  a  man  21  years  old  in  health  should  be  about  120,  and  as  we  get 
older  our  arteries  get  harder  and  it  is  more  difficult  for  the  heart  to 
produce  circulation,  and  our  blood  pressure  gradually  goes  up. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Which  is  the  most  dangerous  to  a  man,  high  or 
low  blood  pressure  ? 

Gen.  Ireland.  It  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  answer.  You  have 
got  to  ascertain  the  conditions  for  low  pressure.  A  blood  pressure 
of  200  is  going  to  wear  out  your  arteries  sooner  or  later.     It  is  the 
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same  as  standing  on  the  end  of  a  hose  and  forcing  the  water  through 
a  small  hole  instead  of  the  large  opening.  It  is  simply  a  mattor  of 
mechanics.  A  ^nan  with  a  200  blood  pressure  is  sooner  or  later  going 
to  play  out.  A  man  must  have  a  certain  amount  of  blood  pressurr 
to  keep  up  his  circulation,  and  a  neurasthenic  or  man  with  debili- 
tating disease  as  a  general  thing  runs  a  low  blood  pressure.  But  as  a 
General  thing  a  man  with  a  high  blood  pressure  is  under  a  certain 
anger. 

MS*.  Sisson.  How  about  220,  Doctor? 

Gen.  Ireland.  I  hope  that  is  not  the  blood  pressure  of  any  gentU^ 
man  here,  because  it  is  going  to  wear  him  out  sooner  or  later. 

Mr.  Slemp.  General,  you  are  running  along  there  and  getting  away 
from  those  war  activities  and  the  record  of  selective  draft,  etc.  Is  noi 
that  pretty  well  complete  now? 

Gen.  Ireland.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Slemp.  Does  your  office  force  make  examinations  for  enlist-ed 
men  for  the  Army? 

Gen.  Ireland.  The  medical  officers. 

Mr.  Slemp.  That  is  your  organization? 

Gen.  Ireland.  That  is  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Slemp.  That  is  included  in  your  estimate  ? 

Gen.  Ireland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Slemp.  That  is  done  by  medical  officers  ? 

Gen.  Ireland.  Throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  Slemp.  And  by  civilians  also? 

Gen.  Ireland.  Comparatively  few  are  made  by  civilian  doctor* 

Mr.  Slemp.  Is  there  any  estimate  for  civilian  doctors  in  this  rfXi- 
mate  i 

Gen.  Ireland.  It  is  included  in  the  estimate  for  medical  and  ho^ 

{ntal  appropriations.     That  can  be  paid  out  of  it.     That  can  be  pan: 
or  out  of  medical  and  hospital  appropriations:  yes,  air. 

Mr.  Slemp.  To  what  extent  do  you  supplement  the  medical  forrr 
that  you  have 

Gen.  iREUiND.  That  is  the  next  paragraph. 

At  the  beginning  of  1920  we  had  3,200  officers  in  the  liedicii 
Department.  On  December  31  we  had  1,770  officers  in  the  Medirai 
Department,  a  reduction  of  44  J  per  cent.  There  was  also  a  reducti«^ 
of  35  per  cent  in  the  enlisted  strength  of  the  Medical  Deparlmfr* 
and  of  52  per  cent  in  the  Nurse  Corps.  To-day  all  the  work  in  tr* 
Medical  Department  is  done  bj  the  Regular  Establishment  with  tr 
exception  of  50  officers,  medical  officers  of  the  Reserve  Corp*.  •  = 
reserve  officers  of  the  Dental  Corps,  and  1 2  officers  of  the  veterintr. 
service. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Now  General,  was  this  loss  of  officers  due  to  a  de«l^ 
of  the  War  Department  to  dispense  with  their  services,  or  due  t^  t> ' 
fact  that  the  pay  in  the  Army  is  such  that  you  lose  them  f 

Gen.  Ireland.  It  is  an  act  of  Congress  that  said  all  teinpor«r' 
officers  must  be  discharged  by  the  31st  of  December,  and  an  off  " 
was  made  to  get  along  with  the  minimum  number  of  ofiiceis     ^ 
have  notified  tne  War  Department  that  so  far  as  the  Medical  I>ep«r 
ment  is  concerned  we  are  on  the  absolute  minimum  for  the  \r." 
just  as  it  is  located  now. 

Mr.  Slemp.  For  an  armv  of  how  manv  men  I 
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Gen.  Ireland.  As  it  is  now,  200,000  men.  I  think  there  are  210,000 
enlisted  men  now.  But  if  anything  happens  out  of  the  ordinary  we 
will  have  to  have  help  from  the  Reserve  Corps.  We  have  made  an 
effort  to  get  along  with  the  regular  oflScers  that  we  have. 

Mr.  Slemp.  You  were  speaking  a  while  ago  of  having  the  number 
of  men  down  to  what  you  called  a  normal  peace  basis. 

Gen.  Ireland.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Slemp.  If  you  will  compare  your  estimate  now  with  say  what 
it  was  in  1912,  you  had  an  appropriation  in  1912  of  $700,000.  Your 
present  estimate  is  $5,600,000,  the  amount  of  money  proposed  for  the 
same  service.  In  1912  you  got  $700,000,  in  1913  the  same,  in  1914 
the  same,  1915  the  same,  1916,  $750,000  — - 

Gen.  Ireland.  Col.  Wolfe  has  the  details  in  regard  to  the  ex- 
penditures and  what  we  expect  to  do  with  the  money  ii  it  is  allowed  us. 

Mr.  Slemp.  That  is  a  growth  of  700  per  cent,  when  the  number  of 
men  in  the  hospitals  is  down  to  a  peace  time  "basis. 

Gen.  Ireland.  I  would  like  to  say,  however,  that  it  is  only  proper 
that  you  remember  that  in  the  administration  of  hospitals  the  amount 
that  we  do  for  patients  in  the  hospitals  has  enormously  increased 
over  what  it  was  in  1912.  The  physiotherapy  and  curative  work 
that  we  are  doing  in  our  hospitals  has  come  to  stay. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Yougive  more  close  attention  ? 

Gen.  Ireland.  We  give  more  close  attention.  We  are  taking 
altogether  different  care  of  our  psychiatric  cases  than  we  did.  In 
1912  if  a  man  came  in  insane,  if  it  was  an  incident  of  the  service,  he 
was  immediatdy  sent  to  St.  Elizabeths.  If  it  was  not,  under  the 
orders  of  the  War  Department,  he  was  taken  to  his  home  and  dis- 
chai^ed  at  once.  We  now  keep  all  the  patients  at  least  four  months, 
trying  to  restore  them  to  a  normal  condition  before  discharging  them 
from  the  Army.  While  they  are  being  kept  in  our  hospitals  they  are 
given  physiotnerapy  and  educationaT  work  all  the  time.  This  is  a 
result  of  the  war.  It  has  come  to  stay;  and  the  same  thing  pertains 
to  all  the  patients  that  are  in  the  hospitals.  The  time  is  past  when  a 
man  comes  in  and  is  operated  on,  and  they  let  him  lie  in  bed  or  loed 
around  the  ward,  and  then  go  back  to  his  company.  The  moment 
it  is  possible  to  do  so,  he  is  given  some  occupation;  put  to  work  to 
keep  him  occupied  and  to  get  him  well.  All  of  this  requires  addi- 
tional personnel;  but  it  is  something  that  has  come  to  stay  in  our 
hospitals,  and  I  am  sure  that  everyoody  is  glad  that  we  are  doing 
more  for  these  patients. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Is  this  estimate  that  you  have  given  here  based  on 
3,200  men  in  the  hospitals  under  normal  conditions. 

Gen.  Ireland.  That  estimate  is  based  on  the  300,000  officers  and 
men.  Col.  Wolfe  has  all  the  data,  and  what  it  wiU  be  if  the  Army  is 
275,000  or  250,000  or  225,000.     He  has  all  that  data. 

STATEMENT  OF  COL.  EDWIIT  P.  WOLFE,  IIS  CHABGE  OF  THE 
FIITANCE  AND  SXTPPLT  DIVISIOIT,  SXTBGEOK  GEKEBAL'S 
OFFICE. 

OBJECT   OF   APPROPRIATION. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Colonel,  will  you  tell  us  something  in  regard  to  the 
items  of  which  this, general  appropriation  for  the  Medical  Corps  is 
composed  ? 
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Col.  Wolfe.  As  it  is  put  in  the  bill  itself  it  is  rather  diverse;  we 
have  attempted  to  make  it  concrete,  and  we  have  grouped  it  undtf 
different  headings — drugs,  chemicals,  and  reagents.  I  might  saj  that 
it  is  divided  into  two  divisions,  supplies  and  services,  as  we  deal 
largely  with  both.  The  supplies  are  all  those  which  are  required  in 
the  hospitals,  speaking  in  broad  terms,  for  the  care  and  treatment  of 
the  sick,  other  than  subsistence  and  heating  and  lighting. 

Mr.  Anthony.  There  is  nothing  in  this  item  for  subsistence? 

Col.  Wolfe.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  taken  care  of  out  of  the  general  apprc^iia- 
tion? 

Col.  Wolfe.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Tne  $5,600,000  which  you  are  asking  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  shows  an  increase  of  $2,100,000  over  the  appropriation  for 
the  current  year  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  Yes,,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  are  the  reasons  for  the  increase  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  I  will  say,  first,  that  our  estimate  is  based  on  an  Annv 
of  300,000  men;  that  is  to  say,  280,000  enlisted  men  and  17.000 
officers,  because  we  find  it  is  as  much  trouble  to  take  care  of  an  officer 
as  an  enlisted  man,  so  that  we  can  not  base  the  estimate  on  the  mate- 
rials required  for  the  treatment  of  the  enlisted  force  alone;  we  have  to 
take  into  account  the  officers.  I  think  when  you  compare  the  two. 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  year  1921  b 
based  on  an  Army  of  175,000  ana  this  one  is  based  on  an  Army  of 
300,000,  that  the  disparity  is  not  so  ereat.  In  fact  it  is  in  favor  of 
these  estimates.  At  the  same  rate  as  for  the  175,000  the  estimate  for 
300,000  would  be  $6,000,000.  Another  factor  which  enters  into  thic^ 
estimate  is  that  the  pay  of  depot  personnel,  the  employees  at  our 
various  medical  supply  depots,  lor  toe  fiscal  year  1921  was  paid  from 
the  appropriation  inland  and  port  storage,  a  quartermaster  a  ap- 
propriation, but  now  the  pay  oi  those  employees  has  been  included 
in  tnis  item,  and  the  total  estimate  for  that  is  a  little  under  S500.(^)i' 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  pay  oi  what  employees  did  you  sayt 

Col.  Wolfe.  The  personnel  in  the  various  supply  depots  engaj^ed 
in  receiving,  storing,  and  issuing  supplies  pertaining  to  the  Medicai 
Department  and  purchased  out  of  this  appropriation  for  the  current 
ana  preceding  fiscal  years,  and  that  personnel  is  made  up  of  civl 
employees,  except  the  officers  in  chaise. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  the  officers  medical  officers! 

Col.  Wolfe.  Yes,  sir.    Officers  of  the  Medical  Department. 

CIVILIAN    PER80NSEL. 
(See  p.  956.) 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  civil  employees  are  in  charge  of  thA< 
medical  stores  ?    They  are  all  medical  stores,  are  they  I 
Col.  Wolfe.  Yes,  sir.     I  will  insert  that  information  in  the 
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MEDICAL   SUPPLIES. 


Mr.  Anthoxt.  Has  tiie  Medical  Department  a  large  amouQt  of 
stores  remaining  over  from  the  war  ? 

Col.  Wolfe,  It  has  quite  a  lai^e  (|UBntity;  yee,  air. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  large  a  quantity  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  I  could  not  give  you  an  estimate  because  at  the 
present  time  the  records  are  not  sufficiently  accurate  to  give  it  to 
you. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  have  accumulated  quite  a  large  stock  of 
medic^  material  that  it  is  valuable  to  hold  in  reserve  1 

Col.  Wolfe.  We  are  carrying  in  r^erve,  under  instructions  from 
the  War  Department,  an  initial  equipment  and  six  months'  main- 
tenance for  an  Army  of  1,000,000  men;  besides  that  we  have  our  own 
maintenance  for  the  force  on  hand  for  approximately  six  months. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Have  you  an  approximate  idea  of  tlie  total  amount 
of  medical  supplies  t 
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Col.  Wolfe.  In  money  value? 

Mr.  Anthony.  Yes. 

Col.  Wolfe.  No,  sir;  I  have  not. 

Mr.  Anthony.*  Is  there  any  way  by  which  we  could  get  it  in  the 
record? 

Col.  Wolfe.  I  am  afraid  I  could  not  get  it  accurately  before  action 
on  the  bill,  because  it  will  depend  on  the  tabulation  of  the  inventories 
which  are  now  coining  in. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  large  an  appropriation  are  you  asking  for  the 
purchase  of  medical  supplies  ? 

ESTIMATE   FOR   MEDICAL   SUPPLIES. 

Col.  Wolfe.  The  amounts  originally  calcidated  have  been  mate- 
rially reduced  and  I  do  not  happen  to  have  the  addition  for  that 
particular  section  of  the  column,  but  it  is,  roughly  speaking. 
$2,500,000. 

NoTB. — ^I  find  on  checking  up  the  different  items  that  the  estimate  lor  suppties 
alone  is  $3,258,651.25. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Then  about  half  the  appropriation  is  for  the  pur- 
chase of  materials  and  suppUes  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Of  the  drugs,  chemicals,  and  things  of  that  kind 
which  the  Medical  Department  buys,  did  you  not  keep  over  from  tht» 
accumulation  during  the  war  a  pretty  large  reserve  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  As  1  stated,  we  have  set  aside  a  reserve — of  non- 
perishable  articles — of  six  months'  maintenance  for  the  Army  as  it  i* 
and  six  months'  maintenance  for  a  milhon  in  reserve;  in  exeeat^  <^ 
that  the  material  has  been  declared  surplus  and  either  has  been  solA 
or  is  in  process  of  sale. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  that  a  larger  reserve  than  we  have  ever  cameil 
before  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  In  the  equipment  of  the  Army  before  the  war  ikf 
had  a  reserve  for  250,000,  but  we  never  got  up  to  the  reserve  that 
was  authorized  or  recommended  by  the  Dodge  Commiseion,  because 
of  lack  of  funds. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  amount  of  money  vou  are  asking  for  the  pur- 
chase of  medical  supplies  is  for  materials  that  you  do  not  have  m 
storage  i 

CoL  Wolfe.  Yes,  sir;  that  is,  it  is  contemplated  they  will  be  o\\ 
of  storage  or  exhausted  during  the  year  1022. 

Mr.  ^THONY.  If  we  based  our  appropriations  on  an  Army  i»n«^ 
half  the  size  of  the  Army  on  which  you  made  your  estimatW*  «<* 
would  be  safe  in  cutting  the  appropriation  in  t^^o,  so  far  an  tti* 
amount  which  is  to  be  devoted  to  tne  purchase  of  new  supplk^  ^ 
concerned. 

Col.  Wolfe.  I  should  be  glad  to  submit  to  you  our  eetimatee^  • ' 
armies  of  different  strengths,  if  you  care  to  have  it  in  the  heanruc 
I  think  that  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  the  Chief  of  Finance  of  NoreinhFr 
27,  1920,  will  give  the  desired  information.     It  appean  below. 
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November  27,  W^\^ 
From:  The  Surgeon  Greneral,  United  States  Anny. 
To:  The  Chief  of  Finance. 
Subject:  Estimate  data,  bill  for  support  of  the  Army,  fiscal  year  1922. 

1.  In  compliance  with  letter  of  instructions  from  The  Adjutant  General,  dated 
November  20,  1920,  on  the  above-mentioned  subject,  the  following^ is  submitted: 

(a)  Amount  for  cleaning  up  war  work: 

From  the  present  outlook  and  rate  of  discharge  of  patients  re- 
maining from  the  war,  it  is  probable  that  there  will  still 
be  approximately  200  such  patients  in  military  hospitals 
on  July  1,  1921.  While  it  seems  probable  that  they  will 
have  been  discharged  by  Dec.  31,  1921,  there  is  no 
assurance  that  some  of  them  may  not  continue  until 
tbe  end  of  the  year.  The  extra  expense  for  tbem  for 
laundry,  medical  supplies,  and  special  services  will  be 
approximately $25, 000. 00 

(6)  Amoimt  for  quasi-military  work: 

1.  For  medical,  surgical,  and  hospital  supplies  for  15,000 

Reserve  Officers   Training  Corps  students  in  camp  for 

six  weeks 15, 000. 00 

2.  For  physical  examination  of  applicants  for  enrollment  in 

Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  units  where  officers  of 

the  Medical  Corps  are  not  available 10, 000. 00 

3.  For  veterinary  medicines  and  attendance  for  2,800  public 

animals  at  institutions  where  Reserve  Officers^  Tmining 

Corps  units  are  maintained *. 14, 000. 00 

4.  For  medical,   sur;^cal  and  hospital  supplies  for  50,000 

reservists  in  camp  for  one  montn 33, 340, 00 

Total,  quasi  military 72, 340. 00 

(c)  Amount  for  constant  or  nonvanable  components  of  normal  military 
requiremeBts  of  the  Regular  EstabUsnment: 

1.  Supplies— 

(1)  Drugs,  chemicals,  and  reagents 146, 598. 10 

(2)  Suigical  dressings 60,622.33 

f3)  Suigical  instruments 20, 087. 04 

4)  Laboratory  supplies 66, 513. 81 

5)  Dental  supplies 44,  685. 05 

6)  X-ray  supplie.s 75,176.23 

7)  Vetennanr  suppUes 12,104.88 

;8)  Hospital  furmture  and  equipment 434, 898. 40 

(9)  Miscellaneoue  hospital  supplies 54, 194. 65 

(10)  Field  equipment 51, 656. 19 

(11 )  Stationery  and  office  supplies 30, 259. 25 

(12)  Items  impossible  to  estimate 123,840.76 

Total  for  supplies 1,110,636.69 

2.  Services — 

(1)  Civilian  employees  at  general  hospitals 361, 160. 91 

(2)  Civilian  employees  at  corps  area  surgeons'  offices, 
other  posts  and  stations 194, 268. 40 

(3)  Civilian  employees  at  medical  supply  depots 432,  732. 00 

Total  for  services 988, 161. 31 

3.  Miscellaneous  items — 

(1)  Civilian,  medical,  dental,  veterinary,  nursing,  and 
hospital  attendance  and  medicines  on  prescrip- 
tion         103,000.00 

(2)  Prosthetic  appliances  (spectacles,  artificial  den- 
tures, special  splints,  etc.) 17, 068. 00 

(3)  Books,  journals,  and  reprints 59, 144. 00 
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(e)  Amount  for  coiifltant  or  nonvariable  comTOnentfl  of  normal  military    . 
requirements  of  the  Regular  Establunment-^llontinued. 
3.  MiflcellaneouB  item»— Continued. 

^4^  Printing  and  binding $16,000.00 

(5)  Biological,  including  preparation  of  bacterial  vac« 

cines  at  Army  Medical  School 100, 000.  Oi 

(6)  Tuition  for  officers  of  the  Medical  Ck)rp0  and  mem- 

bers of  the  Army  Nurse  Corps 19, 500.  (^ 

CI)  Laundering  hospital  linen 300,  IdO.OO 

(8^  Gras  and  electricity  for  laboratories 5,000.0(' 

(9)  Exprossage  on  Medical  Department  supplies S,  000.  OO 

Total  for  miscellaneous  items 703, 802.00 

Total  constant 2,802,600.00 

(d)  Amount  for  variable  components  pertaining  to  the  regular  military 
establishment: 
Experiences  fw  the  past  2  years  in  the  cost  of  services  and  sup- 
plies consumed  and  a  consideration  of  theprobable  state 
of  tiie  monev  market  tor  the  fiscal  year  1^  indicate  that 
the  variant  for  the  Medical  Department  will  be  $9  per  man 
for  the  total  of  the  commissioned  and  enlisted  force,  w^t-  * 

ever  may  be  the  strength  of  the  Army.  The  total  require- 
ments <n  the  Medical  Department  will  therefore  be  the 
sum  of  (a)  cleaning  up  war  work,  (6)  yuai  military  work, 
(e)  the  constant,  ana  (d)  the  variation  (in  doll«rs  nine 
times  the  actual  strength  of  the  Army — 
For  100,000— 

(a) 25,000  •• 

(6) 72,340.'^ 

(c) 2, 802, 600  •> 

(d) 900, 000  <■ 

3,8oaooo.« 

For  150,000— 

(a) 25,000'i 

(6) 72,340ii 

(c) 2,802,600.<> 

(d) 1,350,000.  or 

4, 250, 000  (^ 

For  200,000— 

fa) 25,000  •« 

6) 72,340 '• 

c) 2,8Q8.IM)(i 

[d) 1,800,000  11 

4,700.000(1 

Fot  250,000— 

(a) 25, 0»  • 

(b) 72,34i»  • 

(c) xmi€m  ^ 

(d) 2,350.001*  i 

5.2S«.0W  Ji 

For  300.000— 

(«) 25.afti^ 

(5) 7t*#  • 

(f) lOQtONi'  ■ 

{d) 2.7ii,OM«i 

5,ooooor  « 

For  the  Suigson  General: 

Sdwdt  p.  Woai^ 
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REDUCTION   IN  TOTAL   ESTIMATE. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Gen.  Lord,  did  you  make  any  estimate  as  to  how 
much  we  could  reduce  the  medical  appropriation  on  an  Army  of 
175,000? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes;  to  the  extent  that  he  reported  variables  in  his 
estimates;  the  total  reduction  in  this  particular  appropriation, 
medical  and  hospital  department,  would'  be  f  1,012,500,  on  the 
basis  of  the  amoimt  that  he  reported  as  variable. 

Mr.  AiOBONY.  Did  you  expend  during  Uie  current  year  all  of  the 
appropriation  of  $3,500,000  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  No;  we  have  spent  approximately  one-half  of  it. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  you  going  to  spend  the  rest  of  it  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  I  do  not  tlxink  we  will  be  able  to  get  through  on 
that  alone;  we  have  some  monejr  in  a  special  fund  wmch^will  supple- 
ment this,  and  it  is  always  possible  to  make  it  do  if  necessary. 

Mr.  Anthony.  If  you  do  not  get  the  full  amount  of  this  appro- 
priation you  mean  you  will  resort  to  the  reserve  you  speak  oi  for 
an  Anny  of  1 ,000,000  men  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  In  part,  and  in  part  it  will  be  necessary  to  reduce 
some  of  the  activities  at  the  hospitals,  of  which  the  Surgeon  General 
spoke  this  morning. 

storage   of   SUPPLIES. 
CIVILIAN  PER80NNBL. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Getting  back  to  the  number  of  civilian  employees 
required  in  these  storehouses,  has  the  Medical  Department  here- 
tofore had  charge  of  storing  its  own  supplies  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  From  about  the  year  1818  down  to  November  15, 
1918,  it  had. 

Mr.  Anthony.  One  himdred  and  one  years  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  Yes.  Then  by  the  consolidation  of  the  supply  serv- 
ices it  lost  charge  of  them,  but  control  has  been  returned  to  it 
within  the  last  month  and  a  naif. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Consequently  you  must  estimate  here  for  the  pay 
of  these  civilian  employees  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  Yes.  1  may  say  to  you  that  the  pay  roll  of  the 
depots  as  they  are  now,  incluaing  those  employees  at  the  camps 
and  the  smaller  depots,  is  something  over  $600,000;  we  have  esti- 
mated $480,000  for  next  year,  but  I  nope  to  reduce  it  below  that. 

storage  depots. 

9 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  principal  storage  depots  have  you? 

Col.  Wolfe.  Seven  in  the  united  States. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Can  you  state  where  they  are  located  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  New  York  City,  Chicago,  Washington,  Atlanta, 
St.  Louis,  San  Antonio,  and  San  Francisco. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  these  storage  depots  in  property  owned  by 
the  Government  or  are  they  leased  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  The  New  York,  Chicago,  San  Francisco,  and  San 
Antonio  depots  are  in  Government-owned  warehouses;  the  Wash- 
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ington  depot,  the  Atlanta  depot,  and  the  St.  Louis  depot  are  in 
leased  storage. 

VALUE   OF   SUPPLIES. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  the  value,  in  money,  of  the  supplies  that 
are  stored  by  the  Medical  Department  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  In  all  the  warehouses? 

Mr.  Anthony.  Yes. 

Col.  Wolfe.  Including  the  reserve? 

Mr.  Anthony.  Yes;  including  that  which  you  are  holding  for  a 
six  months'  supply  of  the  Regular  Establishment  and  that  for  a  six 
months'  supply  of  a  million  men. 

Col.  Wolfe.  I  should  say  something  like  $25,000,000.  It  may 
be  more  than  that,  and  it  may  be  less.  I  can  only  give  it  as  an 
estimate. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  may  put  a  statement  in  the  record  coveriiu: 
the  appropriation  of  $5,600,000  you  are  asking  for. 

Col.  Wolfe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  also  state  to  what  sum  you  can  reduce  thm 
for  a  Regular  Army  based  on  150,000  men. 

Col.  Wolfe.  Do  you  desire  to  have  the  civilian  employees  listed  - 
not  by  name,  but  by  classification  ? 

Mr.  Anthony.  Yes;  you  can  classify  them,  showing  the  nmnbf" 

Col.  Wolfe.  And  the  different  grades  ? 

Mr.  Anthony.  Yes. 

Col.  Wolfe.  I  will  supply  that. 

(See  exhibit  attached  below:) 

Medical  and  HosFrrAL  Depabtusnt,  Fiscal  Year  1922. 

Based  on  an  army  o/t99f000  offieera  and  enluUd  men. 

Drugs,  chemicals,  and  reagents $436,  bUf  '*« 

Suipcal  dreffiings 152,  »i  >• 

Surgical  instruments 72»25(0r 

Laboratory 191, 56»  "^ 

Dental 13^i»a**« 

X-ray 209.  Mr  '-> 

Veterinarv 36»  65S  v 

Hospital  furniture  and  equipment 1. 24&,  9^  '^ 

Miscellaneous  hospital  supplies Itt.  10^  ' " 

Field  equipment 90,6#'  ^* 

Stationery  and  office  furniture  and  equipment 87, 14&  *w- 

Items  impossible  to  estimate 375.  Oil  * 

Orthopedic  and  prosthetic  appliances  (spectacles,  artificial  dentures, 

special  splints,  apparatus  tor  resection,  etc.) 17. 0(K  ^' 

Bioiogicals,  includi^  materials  for  preparation  of  bacterial  vacdnes 

at  Army  Medical  ^rhool,  laboratory  animals  and  feed  therefor •    12&,  OOrt  ^ 

Books,  journals,  and  reprints,  including  the  issue  of  Army  Medical 

Bulletins  and  Supplements Ca,  144  ^ 


Totol,  supplies 3»40t:S^  '-• 

Civilian  employees: 

(a)  At  general  and  station  hospitals,  corps  surgeons'  offices,  attmd* 

inff  surgeons'  offices,  etc 742,  M*  * 

(6)  Medical  supply  depots 4801 7M^' 

Laundry 766^  3W  *" 

Civilian  medical  attendance,  including  dental  and  veterinary,  nuning 

and  medicines  on  prescription 10S»  On*  "* 

Printing  and  binding 15i.«*  ^ 
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For  the  cost  of  tuition,  matriculation  and  laboratory  fees  for  48  officers 
t^  of  tbe  Medical  Department  and  30  members  of  the  Army  Nurse  Corps, 
[  to  be  detailed  ^  students  at  tedinical,  professional,  or  other  educa- 
"  tional  institutions,  or  as  students,  observers,  or  investigators  at  indus- 
''::  trial  plants,  hospitals,  and  other  places.    Under  provisions  of  section 

'    127A,  Aimy  reorganization  act  of  June  4,  1920 |19, 600.  00 

Gas  and  electricity  for  laboratories 5, 000.  00 

Expressage  on  Medical  Department  supplies 5, 000.  00 

Total,  services 2, 126, 437.  50 

Grand  total 5, 527,  660.  00 

Cleaning  up  war  work 

Quasi-military  work: 

1.  For  medical,  surgical  and  hospital  supplies  for  15,000  R.  O.  T.  G. 

students  in  camp  for  six  weeks 16, 000.  00 

2.  For   physical   examination   of  applicants   for   enrollment  in 

R.  O.  T.  C.  units  where  members  of  the  Army  Medical  Corps  are 

not  available. 10, 000.  00 

3.  For  veterinary  medicines  and  attendance  for  2,800  public  ani- 

mals at  various  institutions  where  R.  O.  T.  C.  imits  are  main- 
tained         14,000.00 

4.  For  medical,  surgical,  and  hospital  supplies  for  50,000  reservists 

in  camp  for  one  month 33, 340.  00 

Total 72, 340.  00 

Aggregate 5,600,000.00 

Inasmuch  as  the  accounts  for  medical  attendance,  etc.,  at  R.  O.  T.  G.  units  will 
be  handled  by  the  Medical  Department  it  seems  appropriate  that  the  moneys  for 
that  purpose  snould  be  provided  in  this  appropriation. 

Civilian  employees  baaed  on  the  requireinent  of  an  Army  of  t99,000  officers  and  men  at 
general  and  station  hospitals,  corps  surgeons*  offices^  attending  surgeons'  offices,  etc. 


Salaries. 


Per  annum. 


Bacteriologist 

Bookkeeper 

Cttemist 

Do 

Do 

Clerks 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Dental  hyglenists 

nfflTBUCrOB  CUBAT1VE. 

Instructor,  workship 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Reconstruction  aid  (supervisor) 

Sanitary  Inspector 

Attendants,  caretakers,  clerks,  dietitians,  hospital  Internes,  Jani- 
tors, housekeejiers,  maids,  messengers,  student  nurses,  recon- 
struction aids,  watchmen,  laboratory  technicians,  charwomen 

Total 


$1,800.00 
1,700.00 
2,100.00 
1,600.00 
1,200.00 
2,000.00 
1,800.00 
1,600.00 
1,500.00 
1,400.00 

i,aoo.oo 

1,280.00 
1,200.00 
1,100.00 
1,000.00 
1,400.00 


3,000.00 
2,700.00 
2,500.00 
2,400.00 
2,100.00 
1,800.00 
1,680.00 
1,560.00 
1,800.00 
2,600.00 


180.00-000.00 


Esti- 
mated 
1922. 


432,040.00 


1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
6 
5 
7 
2 
8 

12 
1 

61 
0 

13 
6 


1 
1 
2 
1 
1 
2 
2 
I 
1 
1 


728 


Expended 
1920. 


876 


960 
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Civilian  employees  hated  on  the  reqmrement  of  an  Armf  of  t99,000  offieen  emi  men  «r 
general  and  station  hoepitale,  eorpe  mrgeone*  oJke»t  attending  ewgeom*  otfieew,  efe.— 
Continued. 


Salaries. 


WAGES. 

Butcbar 

Carpent«r 

Cooks 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Dental  mechanics 

Do. : 

Laundry  operattves 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Do. 

Mechanic 

Do. 

Hen  stawaidess 

Oper^TO  (HoUeraith  machine) 

Do 

Phimber 

Aflilstuit  eooks,  dtewhashersi  elevator  oondaotors»  kitchen  help- 
ers, laboftn.  laundry  operatiyeB,  meat  cutters,  mees  boys, 
mosquito  catchers,  painters,  sanitary  laborers,  scrub  women. 
senUery  Miaids,  seuUery  men,  seeaBstrenes,  waiters,  and 
waitresses 

Total ". 

Total  salaries  and  wages 


Per  annum. 


tl,fi00.00 
1,400.00 
1,800.00 
1,500.00 
1,200.00 
1,140.00 
1,060.00 
2^080.00 
1,800.00 
2^400.00 
L  800.00 
1,100.80 
1,380.00 
1,800.00 
1,140.00 
1,080.00 

Loao.oo 

1,800.00 
1,300.00 
1,800.80 
1,300.00 
1,800.00 
1,400.00 


188.0(M»0l00 


Kstl> 

mated 

1883. 


Expended 


MB 


83Bl 


810^817.50 
743,857.50 


1 
10 


t 


417 
1,382 


82, 881,  SIM 


.  MEDICAL  SUPPLY  DEPOTS. 


HAI.AM1H. 

Checkers 

Do 

Do 

Chemists 

Clerks 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Laboratory  technician 

Do 

Messengers  and  chauffeurs 

StorekMper,  chief. 

Storekeepers  assistant 

Do.rrr 

Do 

Do 

Watchmen 

Charwomen,  eheekers,  messengers,  storekeepers'  assistants,  and 
watchmen 

Total 

wAoia. 
Carpenters 

Do;i;i;!!!!;!!;;;!;!;!!;!!!!!!i!;;;!!;;!!i!i;i!!!i'!!!!!;! 
Do 

Cooper 

Xn^iiii 

•mot 
Mre 

Do 

Do 


8i,3oaoo 

1,180.00 

I'OOQIOO 

1,800.00 

3,000.00 

LOOQlOO 

1,8Q0lOO 

1,400.00 

1,300.00  • 

l,00Qi00 

1,80QlOO 

I.OOQlOO 

1,O0QlO0 

1.80QLOO 

1,8Q0lOO 

i,4oaoo 

1,3001 00 

i.ooaoo 
i,ooaoo 


l.MOLOO 

i,4oaoo 

1, 8001 00 

i,ioaoo 

1,0001 00 
l,408l0D 

i,ooaoo 

l.« 


5 
3 
3 
2 
8 

s 

u 

40 
80 

1 
1 

4 

I 
1 
1 
I 
1 
8 
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Civilian  employees  based  an  the  requirmmnl  of  an  Army  of  299^000  officers  avid  men  at 

general  and  station  hospitals,  corps  surgeons*  offices,  attending  surgeons'  offices,  etc, — 

Continued.  j 

If  BDICAL  SUPPLY  DBPOTa-Caat&raed. 


Salaries. 


Do 

Do 

Do 

WanhooMmen 

Elevmtor  ooQduBtQn»  lalxirars,  unskUtod,  packwi,  repairer 

Toiai 

I^MalnlBieiaodwafeB 

Aggregate  aalaiieB 

Aggregate  wac08 •. 

Qiead  total 


Per  annum. 


1,400 
1,200 
1,000 
1,400 
27(H)60 


968,970,00 
48D,78aOO 


048,860.00 
879,787.80 


1,288,087.60 


Esti- 

mated 

1922. 


3 
8 
2 
17 
1 
184 


478 


sxpeno 
1020. 


inded 


After  mature  consideration  of  the  present  trpe  of  enlisted  man  of  the  Medical 
Department  and  the  personnel  requiiemente  oi  general  hospitals,  station  hospitaJs, 
chief  sui^gBons'  offices,  attending  suiieeons'  offices,  and  general,  reserve,  and  camp 
supply  depots,  I  am  convinced  that  the  total  numoer  of  employees  and  the  amount 
estiniated  ior  their  pay  as  given  in  the  foregoing  tables  could  not  be  reduced  more 
than  15  per  cent  if  the  strength  of  the  Army  were  reduced  to  150,000  instead  of  the 
299,000  on  wMch  these  figiu:es  are  based. 

ENLISTED  PEBSONNEL. 

Mr.  Anthokt.  How  many  enlisted  men  are  there  in  the  Medical 
Con>8  at  this  time  %  > 

C!ol.  Wolfe.  The  last  report  I  saw  showed  between  12,000  and 
12,500. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  the  maximum  number  authorized  ? 

Col.  Wolfe,  Five  per  cent  of  the  strength  of  the  Army. 

}Ax.  Anthony.  So  ]^ou  are  nearly  up  to  the  maximum  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  Yes,  sir;  on  that. 

DtrriEs. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  are  the  duties  of  the  enlisted  medical  strength 
of  the  Army  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  In  general,  they  comprise  the  policing  of  the  hos- 
pitals, the  care  of  the  grounds,  care  of  the  sick,  ana  care  of  the 
equipment. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Does  that  keep  13,000  men  fully  occupied? 

Col.  Wolfe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Why  could  not  some  of  these  men  be  used  to  guard 
the  storage  of  your  surplus  ?  Is  it  because  of  the  fact  that  they  are 
located  in  cities  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  It  has  not  been  the  policy  of  the  War  Department  in 
time  of  peace  to  assign  enlisted  personnel  to  that  duty. 

lifr.  Anthony.  In  now  large  bodies  is  the  enlisted  strength  of  the 
Medical  Corps  stationed  ?  * 

Col.  Wolfe.  In  small  groups,  varying  from  4,  I  should  say,  up  to 
500,  the  larger  numbers  being  at  the  big  general  hospitals.  In  each 
organized  (uvision  there  are  certain  numbers,  or  each  regiment  is 
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entitled  to  a  certain  enlisted  personnel  strength  of  the  Medical 
Department  in  field  hospitals  and  ambulance  companies,  which  are 
organized  as  units  and  Operate  as  units,  and  they  are  in  training  for 
service  in  war  just  as  an  Infantry  company  is  in  training  for  serrico 
in  war.     They  are  not  available  lor  other  duties. 

AcnvrnES. 

Broadly,  the  Medical  Department  has  two  parallel  but  analoeoos  linee  of  actint)* 

(a)  One  dealing  with  the  human  element  of  the  military  eBtablidbment  and  embnc- 
ing  an  efficient  medical,  dental,  and  nursing  service. 

(6)  One  dealing  with  the'  animal  element  of  ihe  military  establishment  and  embnc- 
ing  an  efficient  veterinary  service. 

Short  of  certain  refinements  not  quite  applicable  to  the  veteiinarv  service  as  com- 
pared with  the  requirements  of  the  human  service  it  can  be  said  tnat  the  dotitf  of 
the  Medical  Depulment  enlisted  men  in  these  two  fields  of  endeavor  aie  similar. 
These  duties  may  be  classified  as  follows: 

(1)  Administrative,  particularly  including  the '  preparation  and  preservatioQ  ai 
inoividual  records  of  sickness  and  injurv,  in  order  that  claims  may  oe  adjudicated 
with  justice  to  the  Government  and  to  the  individual,  and  also  that  all  the  ageodai 
provided  the  Medical  Departoient  to  discharge  its  functions  may  be  properiy  admtD- 
utered.  Enlisted  men  assist  officers  in  conducting  physical  examinations,  another 
very  important  function  of  the  Medical  Department. 

(2)  Hospitalization  and  evacuation  of  the  sick  and  wounded,  including  not  och 
their  care  in  time  of  peace  but  also  in  wax^-on  the  march,  in  camp,  on  the  battle 
field,  and  after  removal  therefrom. 

(3)  Execution  of  sanitary  measures  to  insure  the  health  of  the  troops  and  attachac 
civilians,  in  peace  or  war,  and  in  war,  in  addition,  the  application  oi  all  measures  :i 
public  health  among  the  inhabitants  of  occupied  territory. 

(4)  Procurement,  storage,  and  distribution  of  the  supply  of  sanitary  material  Deo9> 
sary  for  the  health  of  the  troops  and  for  the  care  of  sick  and  wounded. 

(5}  Training  to  the  extent  that  thev  may  be  ready  to  accompany  the  fighting  lorcsi 
in  tne  field,  m  any  emergency,  ana  promptly  fulfill  the  above-mentioned  dutiv 
also  to  provide  the  irreducible  cadre  necessary  properly  to  train  the  reserve  form 
when  they  are'  called  to  the  colon  for  such  traimng  as  is  or  may  be  prescribed  bv  Uv 

The  act  of  March  1, 1887  (24  Stats.,  435),  creating  for  the  first  time  an  enlisted  fort* 

for  the  Medical  Department,  prescribed  that  the  men  should  perform  duty  as  wsr: 

masters,  cooks,  nurses,  and  attendants  in  hosnitals,  and  as  stretcher  bearan,  littsr 

earers,  and  ambulance  attendants  in  the  field;  and  such  other  dutiea  as  might  b? 

broper  authority  be  required  of  them. 

p 

Enlisted  force  of  the  Medical  Department, 

I.  Authorized  allowance 14, •*■ 

II.  General  distribution: 

Medical  Department  (including  Dental  Service) 12, 4* 

Medical  Department,  Veterinary  Service 

Grand  total 13  >" 

III.  Distribution  by  corps  areas: 
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IV.  Distributaon  at  general  hoBpitala  and  laige  station  hospitala: 

Walter  Reed  General  Hosmtal 774 

Army  and  Navy  General  Hospital 107 

Fitzsimons  General  Hospital 476 

Letterman  General  Hospital 396 

Tripler  General  Hospitsd 162 

Sternberg  Greneral  Hospital 178 

Fort  Bliss  Station  Hospital.. 186 

Fort  Sam  Houston 327 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  the  enlisted  men  of  the  Medical  Department  do 
all  the  work  in  connection  with  the  post  hospjitak  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  In  the  small  hospitals;  yes,  sir;  but  not  in  the  larger 
hospitals.  In  the  large  hospitals  there  are  lar^e  numbers  of  civihan 
employees.  Those  employees,  however,  are  domg  work  for  the  most 
part  oi  a  kind  that  the  enlisted  men  can  not  do. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  class  of  work  is  that? 

Col.  Wolfe.  You  have  them  there  by  classifications.  For  in- 
stance, there  are  occupational  or  reconstruction  aids,  people  who 
teach  the  sick  how  to  use  their  hands  and  keep  their  minus  off  them- 
selves. Then  there  are  physiotherapy  aids  who  apply  certain 
speciid  kinds  of  treatment.  Those  aios  can  not  perform  that 
service  until  they  have  had  a  course  of  instruction  especially  designed 
for  them.  Then  we  have  experts  in  the  way  of  bl'ace  makers  and 
leather  workers  who  prepare  the  special  apparatus  reqiured  at  the 
present  time  for  the  injured  that  are  still  lelt  from  the  war.  Then 
there  are  a  lot  of  cooks,  clerks,  etc.  The  classifications  appear  in  the 
foregoing  list.  They  are  people,  who  are  doing  a  more  or  less  tech- 
nical or  scientific  work  that  tne  enlisted  men  can  not  do. 

Mr.  Anthony.  We  have  here  some  dietitians. 

Col.  Wolfe.  Yes,  sir. 

DIETITL/INS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  a  dietitian  in  the  Medical  Service  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  In  the  Medical  Service  a  dietitian  is  one  who  studies 
out  the  particidar  kind  of  food  and  the  food  values  which  are  to  be 
given  to  particidar  patients. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  the  dietitians  civilians  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  They  are  civilians;  but  in  the  future,  or  as  soon  as  we 
can  get  them  trained,  it  is  the  purpose  to  have  the  nursing  corps  do 
that  mstead  of  civilians. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  dietitians  have  you  now  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  I  have  on  the  record  here  16  m  general  hospitals  and 
8  in  station  hospitals. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  pay  do  they  receive  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  There  are  13  dietitians  and  3  head  dietitians  in  the 
general  hospitals.  The  dietitians  get  $840,  with  board  and  lodging, 
and  the  head  dietitian  gets  $900.  If  they  can  be  subsisted  in  the 
hospitals  they  are  subsisted  there,  but  if  not,  they  are  given  $62.50 
per  month  additional. 

.     REDUCTION   IN   CIVILIAN   PERSONNEL. 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  the  hearings  last  year  it  was  indicated  by  the 
Medical  Department  that  the  number  of  civilians  in  the  Medical 
Corps  woula  be  reduced  in  the  proportion  that  you  enlisted  the  full 
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strength  of  the  Corps.  Has  there  been  any  considerable  reduction 
of  civilians  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  The  reduction  in  civilians  has  been  due  to  the  closinf 
of  hospitals  rather  than  by  any  reduction  in  the  number  at  eacB 
hospital.  There  has  been  a  marked  reduction  in  the  number.  For 
the  fiscal  year  1920,  our  estimate  was  for  $2,373, llO,  whereas  thk 
year  the  estimate  for  the  same  purpose  is  $742,857. 

Mr.  Anthony.  There  has  been  a  marked  reduction  ? 

Col.  WoLPB.  Yes,  sir;  there  has  been  a  marked  reduction. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  item  is  also  included  in  this  $5,600,000  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  Yes,  sir. 

assignment  of  enlisted  personnel. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  were  speaking  a  while  ago  about  the  war 
the  enlisted  force  of  the  Medical  Department  is  stationed.  Do  vo'u 
station  any  considerable  number  of  enlisted  men  of  the  Me<iical 
Department  in  purely  military  groups  that  have  no  actuid  hospital 
duties  toperform ?    ' 

Col.  Wolfe.  The  only  such  men  are  in  what  is  known  as  the 
Medical  regiment.  That  is  an  organization  in  camps  where  ther^ 
are  divisional  formations.  We  have  about  seven  such  regiments  at 
the  present  time.  They  consist  of  three  ambulance  companies  and 
three  hospital  companies. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  their  strength  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  The  total  enlisted  strength  of  a  Medical  regiment  is 
860  at  war  strength  and  277  at  peace  strength. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  have  how  many  enlisted  men  in  those  regi- 
mental organizations  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  I  do  not  know  how  many,  but  I  can  give  you  thr 
total  number  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Roughly,  how  many  would  there  be  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  If  they  were  at  full  war  strength,  I  should  say  then: 
would  be  abdut  7,740  men.  When  organizea  tmder  the  new  tables 
of  organization  there  will  be  2,100  men  in  the  seven  regiments. 
that  IS,  there  will  be  one  medical  re^pnent  with  each  oiganizeH 
division  and  there  are  seven  such  divisions. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  vou  think  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  aa  larfTi 
a  number  of  men  as  that  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  It  is  not  at  the  present  time.  The  maintenance  f^' 
a  minimum  number  of  ambulance  companies  and  field  hospitals  i<. 
however,  necessary  in  order  that  at  least  a  small  portion  of  th^ 
Medical  Department  enlisted  men  may  be  properly  trained  in  be!  i 
work  and  that  these  units  of  the  Medical  Department,  so  ritai!\ 
necessar\'  in  the  event  of  field  operations,  may  be  prepared  a:  a 
moment'^s  notice  in  any  emergency,  even  in  domestic  cnM^  :* 
accompany  the  fightingforces  and  fender  the  necessary  care  to  iLt 
sick  and  wounded.  While  these  units  constitute  an  importar: 
adjunct  in  our  training  schedules,  particularly  with  reference  U>  :N 
training  of  reserve  forces,  they  are  not  a  direct  charge  agjainat  tra:r- 
ing  functions.  They  carry  on  other  verv  important  duties,  such  a« 
the  transportation  and  evacuation  of  tne  sick  in  the  campa*  pi\*- 
vidin^  temporary  hospitalization  wherever  permanent  hosfNtalua- 
tion  IS  not  available,  and  at  times  they  are  called  upon  to  perfors 
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duty  in  the  permanent  station  hospital  in  connection  with  the  care 
of  the  sick  and  injured.  They  also  perform  important  sanitary 
functions  in  connection  with  the  routine  demands  of  the  conmiands 
to  which  they  are  assigned.  These  units  authorized  are  permanent 
and  are  maintained  in  number  barely  sufficient  to  meet  tJie  emer- 
gency demands  of  field  service. 

In  connection  with  the  maintenance  by  the  Medical  Department 
of  units  of  this  type,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  the  result  ctf  a  com- 
parison of  the  war  and  peace  strength  sprescribed  in  ^'Tables  of 
Organization"  for  units  of  the  line,  and  tnose  for  the  Medical  De- 
partment. For  the  line,  the  ratio  of  reduction,  from  war  to  peace 
strength,  is  approximately  and  respectively  2  to  1.  For  the  Medical 
Department  imits  attached  to  Ime  organizations,  the  ration  of 
reauction,  from  war  to  peace  strenglJi,  is  approximately  and  respec- 
tively 3  to  1 . 

Mr.  Anthony.  If  the  Armv  were  recruited  up  to  the  maximum 
authorized  strength,  you  would  have  need  for  mat  many  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  I  t^hmk  so;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  vou  think  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  as  lai^e 
a  number  as  that  in  tnese  organizations  1 

Col.  Wolfe.  These  orgamzations  are  training  organizations  and 
the  men  are  passing  through  them.  ^  They  are  not  permanently 
there,  but  they  are  separated  for  the  time  being  into  tactical  units. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  would  have  some  sort  of  doctor  or  nurse  for 
every  40  men,  ifyou  had  282,000  men? 

Col.  Wolfe.  The  authorized  number  of  enlisted  personnel  for  the 
Medical  Department  is  5  per  cent  of  the  enlisted  strength  of  the  Army. 

The  present  allowance  is  insufficient,  and  if  reduced  would  seriously  impair  the 
efficiency  of  the  Medical  Dei)artment  directly  and  the  Army  indirectly  and  necessi- 
tate the  abandonment  of  the  majority  of  the  duties  above  mentioned.  The  peace- 
time reqiiirements  of  the  Medical  Department  in  enlisted  men  must  be  computed 
on  the  combined  needs  of  three  services — ^medical,  dental,  and  veterinary — as  influ- 
enced by  the  functions  above  set  forth.  In  the  national  defense  act  of  1916  the  peace 
strength  of  the  enlisted  forces  of  the  Medical  Department  was  fixed  at  5  per  cent  as 
being  the  minimum  with  which  it  could  efficiently  meet  its  obligations.  Since  that 
time  there  has  been  included  in  the  Medical  Department  anomer  very  important 

S;ency,  viz,  the  Veterinary  Service.  To  meet  the  needs  of  the  Veterinary  Service 
one  tne  departm^it  has  tentatively  authorized  that  1,500  enlisted  men  of  the  Med- 
ical Department,  to  be  selected  from  and  included  within  the  total  number  of  enlisted 
men  authorized  for  that  department  tmder  existinj^  law,  be  assigned  exclusively  to 
the  Veterinary  Service  to  care  for  the  sick  and  injured  arising  among  the  80,000 
animals  now  in  the  Army  and  to  carry  out  other  important  functions  of  that  service, 
such  as  the  inspection  of  meat  and  dairy  products  and  forage  furnished  the  Army. 
At  present  only  712  men  are  engaged  in  Veterinary  Service,  further  enlistment  of 
qualified  men  within  our  maximum  allowances  being  urgent. 

Considering,  therefore,  the  needs  of  the  Medical  Department  as  they  existed  in 
1916  and  the  additional  responsibilities  taken  over  by  it  since  that  date  in  the  way  of 
a  Veterinary  Service,  section  10  of  the  Army  reorganization  act  of  June  4,  1920,  has 
reduced  the  allowance  of  enlisted  men  formerly  required  by  the  Medical  Department. 
Takinf  into  consideration  the  needs  of  the  services  it  now  embraces,  the  strength  of 
the  enlisted  force  of  the  Medical  Department  not  only  can  not  be  reduced,  but  tJiere 
actually  exists  at  this  very  moment  an  imperative  need  for  an  increase  if  the  efficiency 
of  those  services  is  to  be  maintained. 

Mr.  SissoN.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  awfully  high. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  what  you  need  probaoly  during  time  of 
war,  but  you  do  not  really  need  that  many  m  time  of  peace,  do  you  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  During  time  of  war  the  number  was  increased  to  10 
per  cent.     It  is  a  notable  fact  that  it  takes  two  men  to  take  care  of 
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one  sick  man,  except  when  the  sick  people  are  in  large  groups.  The 
enlisted  personnel  of  the  Army,  of  course,  is  not  im£r  consideration 
in  this. 

Mr.  Anthony.  No  part  of  the  expense  item  is  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  No,  sir.  I  might  state  i^ain,  as  I  said  last  yeaft 
that  the  type  of  enlisted  men  received  in  the  Medical  Corps  is  not 
such  as  is  qualified  to  be  placed  in  charge  of  the  sick  during  his  first 
term  of  enlistment  of  one  year. 

Mr.  SissoN.  How  is  that? 

Col.  Wolfe.  The  type  of  enlisted  man  which  is  now  coming  into 
the  Medical  Department  is  not  such  as  would  justify  the  placmgof 
them  in  charge  of  the  sick  during  their  one-year's  enlistment.  The 
man  can  not  be  trained  into  it  in  a  year. 

Mr.  Anthony.  It  takes  a  considerable  period  for  that  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  Yes,  sir,  it  takes  a  considerable  period.  If  vou  go 
into  civilian  hospitals  and  take  the  high-type  and  highly  e<mcated 
women  who  are  training  for  niu'ses,  you  will  see  that  it  reqiiires  thre« 
years'  training  in  order  to  be  graduated.  If  you  take  enlisted  men 
of  the  type  that  we  are  now  getting,  with  much  lower  intelligence 
than  those  people,  you  can  readily  see  that  in  one  year  they  can  not 
be  trained  so  that  they  can  be  left  in  charge  of  sicK  men. 

Mr.  Anthony.  This  item  of  $5,600,000  practically  provides  for 
the  purchase  of  the  medical  suppUes  and  for  the  civilian  employee^ 
of  the  Medical  Department,  or  those  are  the  big  items. 

CIVILIAN   personnel. 

(See  p.  942.) 

Col.  Wolfe.  Let  me  entunerate  what  it  is  to  pay  for.  The  civilian 
employees  constitute  one  of  the  large  it«ms.  It  pays  for  the  laundrr 
service  for  all  the  patients  in  the  military  hospitiQs,  which  is  the  next 
largest  item. 

Mr.  SissoN.  What  is  the  estimate  for  civilian  employees  i 

Col.  Wolfe.  The  estimate  for  the  coming  year  is  $1,200,000. 

Mr.  SissoN.  How  many  do  you  have? 

Col.  Wolfe.  This  is  based  on  an  Army  of  300,000  men. 

Mr.  SissoN.  How  many  employees  do  you  get  out  of  that  amount 
of  money  ?     Have  you  a  statement  made  up  showing  that  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  I  will  give  you  the  exact  ntunber.  I  thought  I  had 
with  me  the  sheet  that  shows  the  total  number.  In  the  hospital^ 
alone  there  are  886.     (See  p.  951.) 

Mr.  SissoN.  Is  that  all  that  is  to  be  paid  out  of  that  $1,200,000! 

Col.  Wolfe.  No,  sir;  there  are  the  employees  at  the  Medka. 
Supply  Depots. 

Mr.SissoN.  How  many  employees  do  you  have  at  the  Medira- 
Supply  Depots  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  I  judge  that  there  are  about  400. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  would  be  about  1,200  in  all. 

Col.  Wolfe.  Yes,  sir.  At  the  present  time  our  records  show  alK^jt 
1,800. 
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RATE   OF  PAY. 

r 

Mr.  SissoN.  What  is  the  maximtun  pay  of  any  of  the  employees 
who  arepaid  out  of  this  fund  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  At  the  present  time  the  maximum  pay  is  for  ailrtificial 
limb  makers,  or  S2.700. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Ana  it  goes  down  to  j^^hat  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  tlSO,  with  rations  and  lodging. 

Mr.  SissoN.  What  is  the  average  pay  in  the  service  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  S550;  to  be  more  nearly  exact.  S575  for  all  such  em- 
ployees. The  average  for  those  classed  as  salaries  is  S500;  and  for 
those  classed  as  wages  it  is  S745. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  is  the  average  pay  of  the  people  employed  under 
this  fund  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  No,  sir;  that  is  in  the  hospitals  alone. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  want  to  know  the  average  salary  paid  out  of  that 
fund  of  $1,200,000. 

Col.  Wolfe.  I  will  have  to  give  that  in  the  record.  Under  both 
classifications,  salaries  and  wa^es,  it  is  S69.9;  under  salaries  alone,  it 
is  S605:  under  wages  alone,  it  is  S828. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  pay  no  overhead  charges  out  of  that  fund  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  No,  sir:  it  covers  the  pay  that  is  actually  necessary 
m  performing  the  service  which  we  are  required  to  furnish. 

TOTAL  OOST  OF  MEDIOAL  DEPARTMENT. 

• 

Mr.  SissoN.  Have  you  a  statement  showing  what  the  overhead 
expense  unll  be  ?  As  1  understand  it,  no  overhead  charge  is  paid  out 
of  this  fund  % 

Col.  Wolfe.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  For  instance,  for  your  salary  or  for  the  salary  of  the 
Surgeon  General  % 

Col.  Wolfe.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Can  you  state  what  that  Overhead  charge  would  be  % 

Col.  Wolfe.  Do  you  wish  to  include  buildings  in  that  % 

Mr.  SissoN.  No;  I  want  the  overhead  charge  in  salaries,  and  not 
buildings.  For  instance,  ^ou  have  a  certain  ntunber  of  people  who 
have  to  deal  with  the  hospitals  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Including  officers  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  And  you  have  civilian  employees  and  help  about  the 
institutions.  What  I  want  is  the  present  pay  roll  covering  personnel, 
including  the  overhead  charge  from  the  Surgeon  General  down. 

Col.  Wolfe.  That  would  pretty  nearly  include  the  whole  pay  of 
the  Medical  Department. 

Mr.  SissoN.  1  think  it  is  fair  that  the  people  should  know  what  it 
is  costing  us. 

Col.  Wolfe.  Perhaps  the  chief  of  finance  can  tell  you  what  is  the 
estimated  amount  for  the  pay  of  the  medical  service. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  do  not  care  where  it  comes  from. 

Col.  Wolfe.  I  do  not  know  that.  If  you  would  like  to  have  the 
total  cost,  so  far  as  we  can  estimate  it,  for  the  Medical  Department, 
I  will  be  glad  to  supply  it. 
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Mr.  SissoN.  I  want  to  know  what  that  service  is  costing  the 
Treasury.    I  suppose  you  understand  what  I  want  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  Yes,  sir.  That  does  not  involve  anything  except  the 
pav  of  the  personnel. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  is  all  I  want  in  that  statement. 

Note. — I  find  on  checking  up  the  cost  of  the  Medical  Department  personnel  as  d 
January  5,  1921,  that  the  total  amount  less  quarters  and  light  and  heat  or  commat*- 
tion  therefor  is  approximately — 

Officers: 

The  Surgeon  General $8,000.00 

2  Assistant  Surgeon  Generals 12,000.00 

1,'209  Medical  Corps  (colonels  to  first  lieutenants,  inclusive) 3, 771, 700. 00 

259  Dental  Corps  (colonels  to  first  lieutenants,  inclusive) S50, 310. 00 

175  Veterinary  Corps  (colonels  to  second  lieutenants,  inclusive) . .  490, 940. 00 
140  Administrative  Corps  (captains  to  second  lieutenants,  inclu- 
sive)   440.800.00 

36  contract  surgeons 50, 712. 00 

1,100  nurses— 

Pay II,  078, 976. 00 

Allowances 365, 762. 65 

1,444,738.«5 

13,187  enlisted  men  (aU  grades) 5, 936,063. 00 

Total 13,010,8216s 

Cost  per  unit  military  population  based  on  an  army  of  300,000 43.  S7 


Civil  einployees: 

A.  Surgeon  General's  Office,  196  clerks,  assistant 

librarians,  pathologist,  measengers,  laborers,  etc.      $258,740.00 

B.  Medical  Department  at  large  (field  force),  1,392  ^ 
clerks,  cooks,  skilled  labor,  tecnnical  personnel, 

laborers,  watchmen,  etc 1, 223, 637. 50 

Total  for  civilian  employees 1, 477,  S77.  S0 

Total  for  conmiissioned,  enlisted,  etc 13,010,823.6^ 

Aggregate  for  personnel 14,488,201  V 

MOTOB  AMBULANCES. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Referring  to  the  wording  or  language  of  the  bill,  I 
notice  that  this  provision  is  continued : 

That  the  Secretary  of  War  may,  in  his  discretion,  select  typm  and  makes  of  notor 
ambulances  for  the  Army  and  authorize  their  purchase  without  regard  %o  tfw  la«» 
prescribing  advertisements  for  proposals  for  supplies  and  materials  for  the  Army. 

What  is  the  necessity  of  carrying  the  language  of  that  proviso  * 

Col.  Wolfe.  That  is  put  in  there  because  it  lias  been  included  u 
previous  bills,  and  it  was  deemed  inexpedient  to  strike  it  out. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Have  you  ceased  to  experiment  with  motor  ambu- 
lances ? 

Col.  WoLFB.  No,  sir;  not  entirely. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Have  you  not  selected  the  type  that  you  coondfr 
he  best  ? 

Col.  WoLFK.  That  is  one  thing  which,  like  the  airplane,  b  rh«n|ciii(r. 
We  are  not  making  at  the  present  time  any  expermients  with  mouc 
ambulances. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  intend  to  spend  any  of  the  money  in  this  bu 
for  motor  ambulances  f 

Col.  WoLFB.  No,  sir:  we  do  not  handle  motor  ambulancei  aaj 
longer. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  Have  you  discarded  them  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  No,  sir;  they  are  handled  by  the  Quartennaster 
service.  They  are  bought,  stored,  repaired,  and  maintained,  by  the 
motor  transport  branch  of  the  Quartermaster  General's  oflSce. 

Mr.  Anthony.  So  that  the  Sureeon  General  has  notbii^  more  to 
say  with  regard  to  the  purchase  of  ambulances  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  Except  that  we  determine  the  types. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  know  whether  they  contemplate  purchasing 
any  this  year  ? 

Uol.  Wolfe.  No,  sir;  none  is  to  be  purchased  this  year. 

SUBPLUS  AMBtrLANCBS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  have  an  abimdant  supply  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  None  is  to  be  purchased  imless  some  emergency 
arises. 

Mr.  SissoN.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  you  ought  to  have  a  good  deal  of 
surplus  of  that  kind  of  stuff  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  I  presume  that  there  is  some  smplus. 

Mr,  SissoN.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  or  not  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  I  am  not  certain. 

Mr.  SissoN.  How  could  we  find  out  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  From  the  Chief  of  the  Motor  Transport  Branch  of  the 
Quartermaster  General's  office. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  think  it  would  be  proper  for  you  to  ascertain  the 
quantity  of  motor  ambulances  on  hand  and  of  other  vehicles  per- 
taining to  the  Medical  Department,  because  the  Surgeon  General 
probably  has  that  information.  If  you  can  get  that  information  for 
us/please  put  it  in  the  record. 

Col.  Wolfe.  I  will  do  that;  but  I  would  like  to  say  that  the 
Surgeon  General  has  been  divested  of  all  control  over  tJbiose  things. 
Thev  are  not  issued  bv  his  request  any  more. 

Mr.  Anthony.  But  he  should  have  knowledge  of  what  is  on  hand  t 

Mr.  SissoN.  He  should  have  knowledge  of  what  has  been  turned 
over  to  him  on  requisitions  by  him. 

Col.  Wolfe.  None  has  been  turned  over  to  him,  because  he  turned 
over  all  that  he  had  to  the  Motor  Transport  Branch  of  the  Quarter- 
master General's  office. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Who  keeps  track  of  that  1  Some  conmiittee  of  the 
General  Staff? 

Col.  Wolfe.  The  Chief  of  the  Motor  Transport  Service  of  the  Quar- 
termaster General's  office. 

Mr.  Anthony.  They  do  not  know  how  many  ambulances  the  Med- 
ical Department  needs  or  what  you  have  in  reserve.  They  must  get 
their  instructions  from  some  other  source.  That  comes  under  the 
General  Staff,  does  it  not  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  Yes,  sir. 

Note. — The  chief,  Motor  Transport  Senrice,  Qiiartermaster  General's  office,  reports 
a  total  of  2.415  assembled  ambulances,  275  chasna,  700  bodies.  Of  these  79ft  assem- 
bled ambulaaces  are  in  operation  and  1,622  in  storage,  of  which  1,394  are  unservice- 
able. There  are  45  serviceable  chassis  and  700  bodies  in  storage.  There  are  220 
unserviceable  chassis. 

Mr.  SissoN.  There  is  something  rather  remarkable  about  anything 
that  moves  on  wheels  by  means  ofgasoline  or  electricity.    It  has  been 
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Utterly  impossible  for  this  committee  to  find  out  anythiBg  about  the 
automobiles  comiected  with  this  Government  anywhere  at  any  time 
without  a  world  of  trouble.  We  have  been  at  it  now  for  two  yean. 
I  do  not  know  why  they  pass  the  buck.  Possibly  it  is  due  to  our 
obtuseness  that  we  do  not  understand  the  department's  way  of  doing 
things. 

NUBSES. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  nurses  have  you  in  the  Medical  Corps 
at  this  time  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  I  can  not  answer  that  question  because  that  is  a  per- 
sonnel matter^  and  I  have  to  deal  only  with  supplies.  I  can  tell  too 
about  the  civilian  emplojees,  but  the  Army  Nurse  Corps  is  anouier 
branch  of  the  office.    1  will  be  glad  to  G;et  that  information  for  you. 

Mr.  Anthont.  Furnish  a  statement  snowing  the  number  you  have 
now  and  how  many  you  propose  to  have  during  the  coming  fiscal  yetr. 

Col.  Wolfe.  I  will  do  so. 

NoTB.— Ftesent  number  1,100.    For  an  Army  of  150,000  there  will  be  750;  for  175,000 
there  would  be  875. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  suppose  the  number  of  nurses  would  be  dependent 
upon  the  size  of  the  Anny. 

Col.  Wolfe.  Yos^  sir;  the  nurses  are  based,  roughly,  upon  the 
anticipated  morbidity  or  sickness  of  5  per  cent  of  the  troops  and  1 
nurse  to  10  patients.  In  other  words,  it  is  approximately  one-half  of 
1  per  cent  of  the  strength  of  the  Army. 

Mr.  Anthont.  How  many  nurses  have  you  that  are  a  part  of  the 
militaryservice  ? 

Col.  WoLrE.  They  are  all  a  part  of  the  military  service,  except 
those  who  are  employed  for  the  care  of  military  personnel  who  reciuire 
special  nursing  and  who  are  stationed  at  places  where  the  facilities  of 
tne  Army  are  not  available. 

Mr.  Anthont.  What  is  the  status  of  the  nurse  at  this  time  in  the 
Army  ?    Does  she  enlist  for  a  term  of  years  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  She  has  a  contract  for  a  term  of  years,  yes,  sir.  Tl.e 
appointment  conforms  more  nearly,  perhaps,  to  that  oi  civilian  ejn- 
pioyees  in  that  an  oath  of  office  is  required  and  an  agreement  to 
remain  for  a  period  of  three  years. 

Mr.  Anthont.  Then,  in  addition  to  those  imder  regular  contract- 
for  a  term  of  years,  you  employ  as  the  necessity  arises  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  They  are  employed  when  the  Army  Corps  of  Nurses  i* 
not  adequate.  This  bill  authorizes  the  employment  of  temponrr 
nurses  to  meet  emergencies.  At  the  present  time  there  are  a  gond 
many  student  nurses. 

cx>ntract  surgeons. 

Mr.  Anthoxt.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  in  regard  to  the  contr*  • 
surgeons  i  We  asked  that  question  the  other  day  and  could  not  p' 
any  information.  We  were  told  we  would  have  to  wait  until  we  hai 
the  Medical  Department  before  us.     We  have  asked  Gen.  Loid  ■■ 

give  us  the  names 

Col.  Wolfe  (interposing).  Do  you  wish  the  names  t 
Mr.  Anthont.  The  names,  locations,  and  salaries. 
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Name. 

ICflnthly 

compeDfla- 

tion. 

1 

Station. 

Blair,  Vilniy  P 

$76 
160 
100 
160 
160 
160 

76 
150 
160 
100 
100 
160 

76 
160 
160 
160 
160 

160 

1 

150 

150 

76 

75 

150 

75 

76 

75 

150 

160 

126 

150 

75 

75 

50 

150 

150 

Jefferson  Barracks,  Mo. 

Rock  Island  Arsenal,  lU* 

Fort  Keoogfa  Remoont  Depot,  Mont. 

Wlngate  general  ordnance  depot,  N.  Mez. 

Fort  Reno  Remoont  Depot,  Okla. 

Front  Royal  Remoont  Depot,  Va. 

Camp  McClellan,  Ala. 

Atlanta,  Oa. 

Rarttan  AnHmal.  N.  J. 

BoyeTy  Uhrases  S 

'Biiskirk,  WilUam  H 

naiitn»n  wmiATi  B 

rftttn,  WfiHftm  B 

Cooke,  BolMit  P 

Curlee,  ^Uah  L. 

i^^bney,  wflHam  0 , » 

ISllfH,  XlflrM)  T.  

Oart'en.  Frank... ..^    .    . 

Fort8diuvler,l«J.Y. 

Sprlnsfleld  Armory,  Mass. 

Ann  Arbor,  Mioh. 

Walter  Reed  General  Hospital,  D.  C. 

New  ^ork,  City. 

8.  G.  0.  (Army  Medical  School). 

Attending  Surgeon's  Office,  Washington, 

D.C. 
Auinista  Arsenal,  Ga. 
Ph  ladelnhia.  Pa. 

GIMirliit^  lAhTi  M .     . 

Haber,  G.CarL 

Ivy,  Robert  H 

Kerr,  Harry  H 

McAfee,  Loy 

MnTTnl^t,  V»ry  P    

Maher,1xjrettaX...................;^l^l.I^.... 

Muller.  Geonm  P 

Frankfort  Arsenal.  Phlladelnhia. 

N<K>naTi,  Friinci>i  J ,     ,.   ...... 

Watervliet  Arsenal.  N.  Y. 

R.  0.  T,  C.  Fort  Collins.  Colo. 

Erie  Provine  Ground .  Onio. 

Porter,  Joa.  Y.,Jr 

Key  West  Barracks,  Fla 

Reeder.  Henry  H 

M.  T.  G.  D..  JeflersonviUe.  Ind. 

Richards,  B«ni^nin  F , 

Fort  f^ot>inM>n.  Ne^r- 

Fort  Logan  H.  Roots.  Ark. 
Columbus  Barracln.  Ohio. 

RohflP.iTnr,  O^rm  C, 

R.  0.  T.  C.  A.  &  M.  Collece.  College  Sta- 

Smith,  Clarence  A 

tion,  Tex. 
Seattle.  Wash. 

Sipiih'  W^IHftm  A 

CharWton.  8.  C. 

Juneau,  Ala^. 

Rochester  Dfctrict  Ordnance  Depot. 
R.  0.  T.  C,  Princeton  University,  Prince- 
ton, N.  J.  \ 
R.  0.  T.  C,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 

Louisville,  Ky. 

fl^itVriftnH.  wiiHam  F .  

Gen.  Lord.  In  connection  with  your  previous  question,  I  will  say- 
that  there  were  1,488  nurses  estimated  for  in  the  Book  of  Estimates 
for  1922.  That  number  was  furnished  by  the  office  of  the  Surgeon 
General. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  nurses  are  paid  under  what  item  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Under  pav  of  the  Army. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Are  all  those  nurses  assigned  to  those  3,200  patients 
that  the  Surgeon  General  talked  about  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  The  Surgeon  General  spoke  only  of  the  patients  in 
the  general  hospitals,  or  in  the  five  hospitals.  That  is  not  half  the 
patient  list  of  the  Army. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Does  that  come  directly  under  you  1 

Col.  Wolfe.  That  is  not  half  the  number,  because  there  are 
patients  all  the  wa5^  down  from  the  big  general  hospitals  to  the  one- 
company  artillery  and  two-company  artillery  posts. 

hospitals. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  got  somewhat  confused  on  the  matter.  Under  this 
appropriation  you  deal  with  the  hospitals,  and  they  are  directly 
under  the  Surgeon  General  ? 
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Col.  Wolfe.  The  hospitals  under  the  Army  are  under  him,  although 
he  is  not  the  immediate  superior  officer  over  them. 

NUMBER   OF   PATIENTS. 

Mr.  SissoN.  In  order  to  get  my  own  mind  straight  on  the  matt<>r. 
let  me  ask  you  this:  You  nave  about  3,200  patients  in  the  general 
hospitals,  according  to  the  Surgeon  General's  statement  this  morning 
ana  I  want  to  know  how  many  patients  you  have  in  hospitals  other 
than  the  five  general  hospitals  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  The  report  of  December  24  shows  the  total  number 
of  patients  in  the  Anny  for  that  week  as  7,632. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Including  the  3,200  in  the  general  hospitals  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  would  allow  one  nurse  for  four  patients  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  One  nurse  to  seven  patients. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  in  the  Army  are  being  treated  in  private 
hospitals  ? 

COST  OF  THE  SERVICES  OF  PRIVATE  HOSPITALS. 

Col.  WoLFE.  There  are  no  men  of  the  Army  bein^  treated  r 
private  hospitals  where  a  Government  hospital  is  available,  but  wher 
a  man  on  detached  service  located  where  there  is  no  military  hospitn 
available  gets  ill  or  is  injured,  he  is  entitled  under  the  terms  of  tL^ 
bill  to  be  treated  at  the  place  where  he  is  sick,  or  in  a  civilian  hosptti:^ 
if  need  be. 

Mr.  Anthony.  If  he  is  injured  or  becomes  sick  anywhere,  he  .- 
treated  at  the  nearest  point  where  medical  aid  can  be  given  him  f 

Col.  Wolfe.  Yes,  sir;  provided  he  be  on  a  duty  status.  If  he  ^' 
on  leave  he  bears  his  own  expense  under  the  proviso  of  this  act. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  the  amount  of  the  appropriation  used  f**r 
that  piirpose  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  For  the  fiscal  year  1920  our  records  show  an  ex- 
penditure of  S57,058.11. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  much  are  you  asking  for  under  that  sais^ 
heading  in  the  present  bill  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  We  are  asking  for  S103,000  for  all  medical  atteodaiKv . 
including  dental,  veterinary,  nursing,  and  medicine  given  on  pre- 
scription. That  is  on  the  basis  of  an  army  of  300,000  men.  Tacir.^ 
into  consideration  the  distribution  of  the  personnel  at  the  recruit i%j[ 
stations  and  in  the  reserve  officers'  training  units,  the  amount  wh:** 
will  probably  be  required  to  care  for  them  this  coming  year  will  V 
greater  than  was  required  last  year.  It  seems  orobable  that  morr 
people  will  be  on  detached  duty  then  than  we  aave  at  the  preMf ' 
time. 

tuition  op  medical  officers  and  NmSES. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  have  some  new  language  here,  as  foUovs. 

For  tuitioii  of  offik^n  of  the  Medical  Department,  includiiiff  the  Armv  Smm  i 
under  section  137a  of  the  Army  reorganisation  act  approved  June  4,  19&0. 

Col.  Wolfe.  Yee,  air. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  Why  do  you  introduce  this  new  language,  when,  as 
I  understand  it,  the  comptroller  has  already  ruled  that  the  appropria- 
tion is  applicable  to  that  purpose  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  It  is  desired  to  have  it  in  the  statute  so  that  there  will 
be  no  question  about  it. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  other  technical  departments  of  the  Army  have 
such  express  authoritv,  have  they  not  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  I  think  so.  We  simply  ask  that  it  be  put  in  here  so 
there  will  be  no  question  at  any  time  in  regard  to  a  legitimate  sum 
being  expended  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  SissoN.  How  mucn  do  you  expect  to  expend  for  this  purpose, 
or  for  tuition  of  Army  officers  of  the  Medical  Department,  including 
the  Army  Nurse  Corps  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  $19,500.  • 

COURSES   OF    STUDY. 

Mr.  SissoN.  What  sort  of  training  do  >ou  give  them? 

Col.  Wolfe.  We  give  them  postgraduate  instruction  in  medicine, 
surgery,  preventive  medicine,  laboratory  work,  and  such  other 
specialties  as  the  several  officers  so  designated  may  desire. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Where  is  that  given  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  At  the  various  large  medical  colleges;  that  is,  at 
Johns  Hopkins,  Harvard,  Yale,  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  New  York,  and  other  large 
medical  mstitutions.  We  place  the  nurses  at  the  principal  nursing 
centers,  and  have  the  dental  men  at  the  principal  dental  colleges. 

SELECTION    OF   NURSES. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Who  selects  the  nurses  who  will  take  the  courses  of 
instruction,  or  what  method  is  followed  in  ascertaining  who  shall  go  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  They  are  selected  or  designated  by  the  Surgeon 
General  on  the  recommendation  of  the  superintendent  of  the  -Ajmy 
Nurse  Corps.  They  are  selected  on  the  basis  of  length  of  service, 
efficiency,  adaptability,  and  reliability. 

Mr.  SissoN.  After  being  selected  to  go  to  an  institution,  how  long 
are  they  supposed  to  stay  ?    Do  they  remain  until  graduated  ? 

Col.  'Wolfe.  It  is  a  postgraduate  course,  and  it  may  be  three 
months  or  six  months. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  understand;  but  even  in  postgraduate  work  they 
have  certain  prescribed  courses. 

Col.  Wolfe.  Yes,  sir;  and  they  take  postgraduate  courses  in 
different  subjects.  They  go  in  and  speciahze  in  different  subjects, 
such  as  mental  ^^^eases,  contagious  diseases,  administration  of 
anesthetics,  special  medical  and  surgical  nursing,  dietetics,  and 
visiting  nursing.  If  the  course  be  for  six  months  they  remain  six 
months,  if  it  be  for  nine  months  they  remain  nine  months. 

Mr.  SissoN.  What  does  it  usually  cost  to  put  one  of  those  nurses 
through  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  I  have  no  basis  on  which  to  give  an  estimate  of  that. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Then,  how  do  vou  arrive  at  this  amount  of  money? 

Col.  Wolfe.  We  estimated  that  it  would  be  approximately  the 
same  amount  that  is  required  for  medical  officers,  or  $250. 
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Mr.  SissoN.  Is  that  the  entire  expense  that  the  Government  wouht 
have  to  bear  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  The  other  expense  is  the  ofiieer's  salary. 

M!r.  SissoN.  I  understand  that  while  taking  this  course  their 
salaries  will  go  on  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  Yes,  sir. 

Gen.  Lord.  And  he  gets  the  usual  commutations  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  He  gets  nothing  else. 

Mr.  SissoN.  The  only  thing  paid  out  of  this  appropriation  is  the 
tuition? 

Col.  Wolfe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mi.  Sisson.  Then  he  may  get  his  pay  as  an  Army  officer,  but  that 
comes  from  another  item  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sisson.  Do  nurses  get  the  same  pay  as  officers  or  the  same 
commutation  of  quarters  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  Under  existing  laws  the  Superintendent  of  the  Norse 
Corps  receives  in  pay  S2,880;  assistant  superintendents,  S2,160;  chief 
nurses,  Sl,296  to  Sl,584,  in  accordance  with  length  of  service;  nurses, 
S864  to  SI,  152,  according  to  length  of  service.  They  also  receive 
quarters  and  rations  or  commutation  therefor. 

Mr.  Sisson.  Where  does  that  monev  come  from  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  From  pay  of  the  Army. 

Mr.  Sisson.  They  get  their  pay  just  as  officers  get  their  pay  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  Yes,  sir;  in  other  words,  they  continue  to  oe  of  the 
military  personnel,  and  the  only  difference  is  that  their  tuition  is 
paid  out  of  this  fund. 

Mr.  Anthony.  They  are  simply  assigned  to  duty  at  those  acbooU 
for  instruction. 

Mr.  Sisson.  What  obligation  are  the^  imder  after  the  Govenuneut 
has  given  them  this  tuition  to  remain  m  the  Government  service,  or 
how  long  are  they  presumed  to  stay  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  generally  stay  the  rest  i»f 
their  lives. 

Mr.  Sisson.  How  long  would  it  be  expected  that  they  womd 
remain,  either  by  contract,  by  law,  or  by  some  reeulation,'or  whe.** 
would  it  be  considered  proper  and  honorable  for  tnem  to  leave  t(^ 
service — the  day  after  getting  their  postgraduate  course  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  'No,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  But  they  could  go  if  they  wanted  to? 

Col.  Wolfe.  I  know  of  nothing  in  the^  reflations  to  preve:  t 
either  an  Army  officer  or  a  nurse  from  resigning  the  day  after  ci»ir.* 
pleting  this  course,  if  the  Secretary  of  War  chooses  to' accept  i:* 
resiCTation. 

^fr.  Sisson.  Of  course,  that  would  not  be  exactly  an  honoraKe 
thing  to  do,  and  I  do  not  imagine  that  the  Secretarv  of  War  wol'  " 
accept  the  resignation  imder  Uiose  conditions;  but  in  that  case  Vfj 
mijght  have  a  very  unsatisfactory  nurse  or  a  very  unsatisfacti  :•■ 
officer.     What  I  was  endeavoring  to  arrive  at  was  whether  or 


well  assured.    They  wHl  be  required  to  agree,  in  writing,  to  renw  - 
in  the  Army  Nurse*  Corps  for  three  years  or  more. 
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Mr.  SissoN.  Is  this  the  nose  tinder  the  tent,  or  is  it  the  whole 
camel  under  the  tent  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  So  far  as  I  know,  it  is  the  whole  camel.  The  law 
provides  for  2  per  cent,  and  that  is  all  we  can  have. 

PrBLICATION   OF  MEDICAL   BULLETINS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Why  do  you  need  this  new  language:  "For  the 
printinc  and  issuing  of  Army  medical  bulletins  and  supplements?'' 
1  ask  that  because  the  sundry  civil  bill  carries  for  the  War  Depart- 
ment, its  bureaus  and  offices,  S450,000  for  printing  and  binding, 
with  the  proviso,  "That  the  sum  of  $3,000  or  so  much  thereof  as  may 
be  necessary  may  be  used  for  the  publication,  from  time  to  time,  of 
bulletins  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
Army,  for  the  instruction  of  medical  officers,  when  approved  by  the 
Secretary  of  War." 

Col.  Wolfe.  Yes,  sir;  but  the  bulletins  prepared  under  that 
authority  are  what  you  might  call  monographs  on  definite  medical 
subjects.  For  example,  WSj.  King  prepared  a  monograph  on  in- 
samty.  It  was  a  pamphlet  of  pernaps  100  pages.  Another  officer 
prepared  one,  I  tnink,  on  sypnilis  and  venereal  diseases.  Those 
monographs  were  printed  ana  distributed.  What  we  are  in  need  of 
&t  the  present  time  is  a  method  of  communication  between  our 
Medical  Department  and  each  of  the  active  medical  officers  and  the 
medical  officers  in  the  Reserve  Corps.  Much  of  interest  and  value 
is  being  developed  continually  in  the  big  hospitals,  and  we  have  no 
means  of  placing  that  information  in  the  hanas  of  the  men  who  can 
not  be  at  the  hospitals. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  ask  for  the  same  authority  and  for  the  same 
appropriation  in  the  sundry  civil  bill  this  year  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  It  did  go  into  that  bill,  but  I  said  to  Mr.  Good,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  that  if  this  were  approved  we  would  not 
want  that. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Do  you  know  whether  it  went  out  of  the  sundry  civil 
biU  or  not  ?       • 

Col.  Wolfe.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  imderstand  that  it  is  in  that  bill. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Then,  you  do  not  want  this  item  here  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  If  it  were  possible  to  eliminate  it  from  the  other  bill 
and  put  it  in  this  bill,  it  would  be  very  much  more  satisfactory,  and 
I  believe  more  efficiently  handled. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  do  not  want  it  in  both  bills  ? 

Mr.  Anthony.  If  it  goes  through  in  the  other  bill,  we  will  have  to 
take  it  out  of  this  bill.  If  we  get  this  on  the  floor  in  time  to  take  it 
out  of  the  other  bill,  we  might  do  that  and  put  it  in  this  bill. 

Col.  Wolfe.  The  wording  was  placed  in  this  bill  after  the  other 
hill  had  gone  forward,  not  because  of  any  desire  to  get  an  additional 
sum,  but  to  make  it  possible  for  us  to  use  the  money  more  readily, 
which  is  necessary  for  the  publication  of  such  material.  In  this  con- 
nection I  will  say  that  the  Naval  Service  has  a  btdletin  or  journal 
which  is  published  at  stated  intervals,  and  it  has  been  for  years. 
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NimSES — NUMBBR  BEQUIBED  FOR  VETERANS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  regard  to  the  nurses,  how  many  are  needed  for 
1)he  veterans  of  the  late  war  that  are  still  in  military  hospitals  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  Well,  at  the  present  time,  I  fitoula  say  that  with 
504  patients  in  general  hospitals,  it  would  require  about  55  nurses. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  need  for  nurses  for  this  purpose  will  soon  pass 
out? 

Col.  Wolfe.  For  that  particular  group  of  people;  yes,  sir.  Of 
course,  as  they  pass  out  nurses  will  not  be  required  for  them,  but  so 
long  as  others  come  in  to  take  their  places,  from  the  present  Regular 
Army,  the  nimiber  would  not  vary. 

EFFECT  OF  GIVING  RANK  TO  NURSES. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  have  recently  given  rank  to  the  nurses  m 
conformity  with  the  recent  legislation  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  has  been  the  result  of  that  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  So  far  as  records  have  come  in,  there  has  been  venr 
little  change.  The  harmony,  perhaps,  has  increased  a  little,  ft 
seems  to  have  bettered  the  service  at  large. 

Mr.  Anthony.  It  has  satisfied  the  nurses  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  Yes,  sir;  it  has  satisfied  the  nurses,  and  1  think  it  has 
increased  the  morale  of  Uie  institutions. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  can  not  see  any  ill  effect  from  it  I 

Col.  Wolfe.  No,  sir;  there  is  no  ill  effect.  It  has  not  been  in  force 
long  enough  to  enable  us  to  form  any  very  satisfactory  conclusion, 
but  the  results  from  it  on  the  whole  have  been  for  the  improvement  or 
betterment  of  the  service,  and  it  has  not  increased  the  cost  to  the 
Oovemment.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  the  morale  of  the  corp^ 
had  been  strengthened  because  of  the  fact  that  the  position  of  nuim 
in  the  Army  system  has  been  made  definite.  This  was  a  need  which 
had  been  strongly  felt  throughout  die  corps  for  a  long  time.  At  those 
stations  where  the  commanoing  officers  have  explained  the  chance  of 
status  of  the  nurses  to  the  hospital  detachment  men  there  has  been 
a  decided  increase  of  cooperation  between  the  nurses  and  the  enlisted 
men  with  whom  they  oome  in  contact  At  the  stations  where  the 
commanding  officers  have  not  made  evident  a  sympathetic  feeluu: 
toward  the  change,  the  position  of  nurse  has  heesa  made  more 
difficult  and  discourtesy  has  increased.  There  is  little  to  show  of 
tangible  benefits  that  have  accrued  to  nurses  attached  to  hoeintak 
but  those  who  are  on  detached  dutv  have  benefited  finandAUr  h} 
the  fact  that  thev  are  entitled  to  the  commutation  of  quarters  wbrt 
corresponds  to  tnat  received  by  officers  of  similar  grade. 

The  administration  of  the  corps  in  the  office  of  the  SuigeoQ  G«nen^ 
has  been  greatly  faciUtated  by  the  legislation  conferring  rebuke 
rank.  Direct  communication  Setween  me  offidals  of  the  com  ainl 
other  officers  of  the  Medical  Department  is  now  possible  (toroof^i: 
cbanneb).  Responsibihty  for  tne  administration  of  the  eorps  tf 
now  direct  ana  definite.  Authority  in  matters  concemiiig  tbe 
corps  is  no  longer  placed  upon  medical  officers  who  are  only  seconoanli 
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concerned.  As  a  whole  the  position  of  the  large  group  of  nurses  who 
are  the  only  women  members  of  the  Arm^  has  l^een  made  absolutely 
definite  in  such  a  way  that  it  can  be  recognized  by  the  most  xminf  ormed 
member  of  the  Army,  and  so  that  constant  interpretation  of  orders 
governing  '' officers  and  enlisted  men/'  as  to  which  group  was  to 
contain  the  Nurse  Corps,  need  no  longer  be  made. 

PAYMENT   OF  EXPRESS   CHARQBS. 

Mr.  SissoN.  How  much  of  this  appropriation  do  you  use  for  the 
payment  of  express  charges  ? 

Col.  WoIjFE.  We  are  estimating  for  $5,000,  but  I  do  not  have  any 
idea  we  will  expend  that  much;  the  same  amount  has  been  estimated 
for  a  consideraole  numbei*  of  vears. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Is  any  considerable  anutimt  expended  for  supplies 
used  in  teaching  the  art  of  cooking  to  the  enlisted  force  of  the  Medical 
Department  ?  i 

Col.  Wolfe.  We  have  never  set  up  anything  as  a  special  estimate; 
we  have  never  prepared  a  special  estimate  for  that  item. 

Mr.  SiBSON.  Do  you  ever  spend  any  of  the  money  for  that  purpose  1 

Col.  WoiiFB.  It  is  put  in  there  so  that  it  may  be  expended  it  it  is 
necessary,  but  so  far  as  I  know  very  little  has  oeen  expended  under 
that  heading. 

VOCATIONAL  TRAINING  AT  MILITARY  HOBPrTALS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  being  done  in  the  way  of  vocational  re- 
habilitation of  men  undergoing  treatment  at  military  hospitals  1 

Col.  WoLFB.  You  mean  the  kind  of  instruction  whioi  is  given 
ibemi 

Mr.  Anthony.  Yes.    Are  you  giving  any  such  instruction  t 

Col.  Wolfe.  Oh,  yes;  very  extensively. 

Mr.  Anthony.  To  the  500  men  you  have  left  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  To  the  500  men  and  to  all  the  other  men  who  are  in 
the  hospitals. 

CLASS   OF  INSTRUCTIONS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  class  of  instruction  are  you  giving  them? 

Col.  Wolfe.  Instruction  in  the  trades,  craft  work^  and,  I  believe, 
courses  are  being  given  in  typewriting  and  stenography;  there  have 
been  given  courses  in  bankmg,  and  the  particular  course  given  de- 
pends on  what  the  men  can  probably  do  after  getting  well. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Every  patient  who  is  able  to  use  his  hands  or  his 
head  is  given  something  to  do  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  We  give  him  something  to  do,  yes,  and  we  try  to  give 
him  that  which  will,  considering  his  personahty,  be  of  the  greatest 
value  to  him  after  he  is  discharged  from  the  hospital. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  being  done  by  a  force  of  civilian  instructors  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  Yes,  sir;  they  are  what  we  call  the  occupational 
therapy  or  reconstruction  aids. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  that  under  the  vocational  training  activities  of 
the  War  Department  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  No,  sir;  that  is  under  the  Sm'geon  General. 
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Mr.  SissoN.  Where  does  he  get  the  money  with  which  to  employ 
instructors  ?  « 

Col.  Wolfe.  Out  of  this  appropriation. 

COST. 

Mr.  Anthont.  How  much  of  the  appropriation  are  you  using  for 
that  piirpose  and  do  you  contemplate  using  in  the  next  fiscal  year  t 

Col.  Wolfe.  T  womd  have  to  tabulate  that  for  you;  I  have  the 
total  tabulated,  but  I  do  not  have  it  divided  into  groups.  For  serv- 
ices S86J12,  for  supplies  S24,091.88. 

APPROPRIATIONS   FOR  HOT   SPRINGS  HOSPITAL. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  want  to  ask  you  a  question  about  the  Hot  Springs 
Hospital.  Does  the  money  for  the  operation  of  that  hospital  come 
oAt  of  this  appropriation  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  It  comes  out  of  three  appropriations — ^pay  of  the  Army 
for  the  officers  and  enUsted  men,  the  general  appropriation  for  the 
Quartermaster  Corps  for  the  repair  and  upkeep  ot  building  and 
grounds,  and  the  medical  and  hospital  department  for  thv  m^cines 
and  interior  equipment  of  the  hospital. 

Mr.  Anthont.  Is  that  classed  as  one  of  the  four  general  hospitak 
which  you  said  you  are  still  maintaining? 

Col.  Wolfe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthont.  What  men  are  under  treatment  there?  Are  they 
most  largely  men  from  the  Regular  Service  or  have  you  war  veteran^ 
there  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  I  think  there  are  some  war  veterans  there.  It  wa^ 
primarily  intended  for  men  who  are  in  the  military  service,  who  are 
on  the  retired  list,  or  who  are  veterans  of  one  of  the  wars. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  permit  a  soldier,  after  he  has  received  his  di<^ 
charge  from  the  Army,  to  return  to  that  hospital  for  treatment,  if 
necessary  ? 

.  Col.  Wolfe.  Army  Regulations  provide  for  the  treatment  at  thi» 
hospital  of  (I)  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  Army,  Navy,  an: 
Marine  Corps  on  the  active  list  and  cadets  at  the  Military  Academv 
and  the  Naval  Academy;  (2)  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  Aim\ 
Navy,  and  Marine  Corps  on  the  retired  list :  (3)  officers  of  the  Rrevenue- 
Cuttier  Service  and  of  the  Public  Health  Service :  (4)  honorably  dis- 
charged soldiers  and  sailors  of  the  Regular  and  Volunteer  Army  <>f 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  my  understanding,  too;  that  there  are  ca&^ 
especially  since  this  war,  where  men  have  expressed  the  desire  t 
receive  further  treatment  and  that  they  have  neen  permitted  to  c 
there. 

Col.  Wolfe.  Yes,  sir;  veterans  of  the  last  war  can  get  treatmf*.' 
there. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  the  treatment  at  that  hospital  confined  alm^*^' 
entirely  to  blood  diseases  i 

Col.  Wolfe.  No,  sir;  largely  chronic  ailments  for  which  the  wat#c^ 
are  supposed  to  have  value-^hronic  rheumatism,  chrooic  arlhn:^ 
kidney  diseases,  and  things  of  that  sort.  Blood  diseases  are  ei- 
eluded;  syphilis  cases  are  not  supposed  to  be  sent  there. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  I  thought  that  was  one  of  the  reasons  for  the 
location  of  the  hospital  at  that  point. 

Mr.  SissoN.  It  is  the  common  understanding  that  that  is  the  place 
where  the  boys  want  to  go  when  they  get  in  trouble. 

Col.  Wolfe.  That  is  me  common  place  where  people  in  civil  life 
want  to  go,  but  it  is  not  a  qualification  for  admission  to  that  par- 
ticular hospital.  Paragraph  2,  Circular  No.  62,  War  Department, 
September  26,  1910,  provides  for  the  following  conditions:  In  the 
various  forms  of  gout  and  rheumatism,  after  the  acute  or  inflammatory 
stage;  neuralgia,  especially  when  depending  upon  gout,  rheumatism, 
or  metallic  or  malarial  poisoning;  paralysis  not  of  organic  origin;  the 
earlier  stages  of  locomotor  ataxia;  chronic  Bright's  disease  (the  early 
stages  only) ;  functional  diseases  of  the  liver;  chronic  skin  diseases, 
especially  the  squamous  varieties,  and  chronic  conditions  due  to 
malarial  infection. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  treat  syphilis  in  the  Army  now  by  a  course  of 
specifics  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  it  is  not  necessary  to  send  them  to  this  hospital  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  of  any  great  value  to 
send  them  there  for  that  purpose;  it  is  not  the  water  that  does  the 
good;  it  is  the  treatment  they  get  in  addition  to  it.  The  hot  water 
and  the  massage  given  there  is  of  certain  value  in  certain  types  of 
chronic  ailments,  such  as  rheumatic  and  arthritic  diseases.  There 
is  one  thing  to  which  I  should  like  to  call  attention:  In  the  report  of 
appropriations  for  the  Medical  Department  for  the  year  1920  the 
total  given  is  $4,500,000;  apparently  an  oversight  was  made  of 
§1,500,000  in  public  document  155,  oi  March  6. 

Mr.  Sisson.  How  was  that.  Colonel  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  In  the  list  of  appropriations  made  for  the  Medical 
Department,  on  page  85,  the  appropriation  for  the  fiscal  jear  1920 
is  given  as  $4,500,000;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  second  deficiency 
bill.  Public  Document  155,  act  of  March  6,  1920,  added  to  that 
$1,500,000,  House  resolution  12046.  In  other  words,  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  Medical  Department  for  the  fiscal  year  1920  was 
$6,000,000  instead  of  $4,500,000.  I  may  say  further  fiiat  the  average 
number  of  enlisted  personnel  that  we  came  in  contact  with  was 
250,000  during  that  year. 

HOSPITAL  CABE,   CANAL   ZONE   GARRISONS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  the  next  item,  hospital  care,  Canal  Zone  gar- 
risons, you  are  asking  $60,000  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  and  you  were 
given  $60,000  for  the  current  fiscal  year.  Did  you  use  or  will  you 
use  all  of  the  mone^  of  the  current  appropriation  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  I  will  have  to  refer  you  to  the  chief  of  finance  because 
I  have  no  reports  on  that.  The  matter  is  handled  in  this  way: 
The  troops  on  the  Canal  Zone  are  admitted  to  the  hospitals  on  the 
Panama  Canal. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  have  no  military  hospitals  there  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  No.  And  whatever  tne  expense  is  it  is  charged  to 
this  fund,  except  that  it  is  divided  into  subsistence  and  medical 
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charges,  and  that  is  settled  between  the  Panama  Canal  govemmeni 
and  the  finance  service. 

Mr.  SissoN.  It  is  the  hospital  which  the  Government  built  for  the 
Panaman  Government  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  It  is  the  hospital  which  was  erected  during  the 
construction  of  the  canal. 

Mr.  SissoN.  We  used  it  during  that  time,  but  it  is  the  Panaman 
Hospital,  is  it  not  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  It  is  the  hospital  in  the  city  of  Panama? 

Col.  Wolfe.  No,  sir.     In  Ancon. 

Mr.  SissoN.  When  we  built  the  hospital  it  was  with  the  under- 
standing that  when  the  canal  was  completed  it  was  to  be  under  the 
control  of  the  Panaman  authorities,  but  we  reserved  the  right  to  put 
patients  in  that  hospital  and  pay  the  charges. 

Col.  Wolfe.  This  hospital  is  under  the  control  of  the  Canal  Zone 
government;  it  is  for  the  use  of  the  civil  employees  of  the  canal. 

&&.  SissoN.  Is  this  the  main  hospital  there  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  There  are  two,  I  think.  Tlie  main  hospital  is  at 
Ancon. 

Mr.  wSissoN.  This  is  the  Ancon  Hospital? 

Col.  Wolfe.  Yes. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  did  not  have  that  in  mind. 

Col.  Wolfe.  It  is  a  civil  government  hospital  and  is  not  the  K^caI 
citv  hospital. 

Mr.  Anthony.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  local  hospital  main- 
tained by  the  Panaman  Government  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  No;  this  is  an  institution  which  is  under  the  Amerirar. 
governor  of  the  zone. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  troops  have  we  there  now  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Slsson.  You  say  this  hospital  is  for  the  civil  employees  of  ih«^ 
Panama  Canal  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  Yes,  and  it  is  used  for  the  sick  of  the  military  per- 
sonnel, tno  officers  and  enlisted  men. 

Mr.  SisaoN.  This  hospital  has  nothing  to  do  ^nth  the  marinfs  vh- 
are  stationed  there  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Slsson.  Nor  with  the  naval  officers  t 

Col.  Wolfe.  No. 

Gen.  Lord.  On  December  1  the  total  amount  unallotted  anii 
unobligated  under  this  ap])ropriation  was  $18,000. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Just  about  enough  to  see  3'ou  through,  then  f 

Gen.  I/)RD.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  have  been  receiving  that  amount  for  the  U-t 
three  years  i 

Col.  Wolfe.  Yes.  Whatever  amount  is  not  actually  exprno--: 
in  the  treatment  of  the  sick  Is  returned  to  the  Treasury:  it  i*  n  ■ 
available  for  any  other  purpose. 

Mr.  Slhson.  I'ou  can  not  afford  to  make  that  the  rule  for  appn*- 
priations  be<*ause  if  you  did  you  would  have  the  GovenunenI  kMtff^: 
down  with  debt,  and  that  doe«i  not  insure  economy  in  Govefnincc: 
expenditure. 
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Col.  Wolfe.  I  quite  understand  that. 

Mr.  Anthony.  It  is  my  understanding  that  it  is  the  present  policy 
to  increase  the  number  of  men  there  rather  than  diminish  the  number. 

Col.  Wolfe.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  So  the  probabilities  are  that  you  will  use  this 
amount  of  money  ?  ' 

Col.  Wolfe.  Yes. 

Col.  Hickman.  There  are  about  7,000  on  the  Canal  Zone. 

ARMY   MEDICAL  MUSEUM. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  next  item  is  for  the  Army  Medical  Museum. 
You  are  asking  $20,000  for  the  next  year,  and  you  had  $20,000  for  the 
current  fiscal  year,  which  was  an  increase  of  100  per  cent  over  the 
appropriation  for  the  preceding  year.  I  suppose  a  good  deal  of  that 
increase  was  reqidred  for  the  purpose  of  taking  care  of  the  things  that 
were  thought  valuable  as  a  result  of  this  war. 

Col.  Wolfe.  It  is  wholly  in  regard  to  the  specimens  which  have 
come  in  as  a  result  of  the  war,  and  which  we  are  endeavoring  to  get 
into  such  shape  that  they  can  be  preserved  and  studied  by  medical 
officers. 

Note. — ^The  estimate  comprises  $15,000  for  museum  jars,  $2,500  for  apparatus  and 
models,  $1,600  for  photomicrographic  apparatus  and  repairs  thereto,  $630  for  wax 
model  supplies  and  apparatus,  $145  for  apparatus  for  preparation  of  specimens,  and 
$125  for  other  materials  in  preparation  of  specimens. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  far  has  that  work  progressed  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  I  should  say  it  is  more  than  half  finished. 

Mr.  AntAony.  You  see  there  was  a  pretty  radical  jump  from  the 
S5,000  that  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  allowing  for  tne  Medical 
Museum  to  $20,000. 

Gen.  Lord.  There  was  a  free  balance  of  $14,000  on  December  1. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Where  is  this  museum  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  It  is  at  the  comer  of  Seventh  and  B  Streets  SW. 

MJr.  SissoN.  I  suppose  the  specimens  you  have  there  will  not  be 
injured  if  they  are  not  cared  for  immediately. 

Col.  Wolfe.  The  trouble  is  that  they  are  deteriorating. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  are  you  preserving  there — the  actual  physical 
specimens? 

Col.  Wolfe.  Yes;  the  actual  physical  specimens. 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  what  do  you  preserve  them — in^alcohol  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  They  are  principally  fixed  in  formaldehyde  and  then 
preserved  in  alcohol;  after  the  preparation  of  the  specimens  has  been 
completed  they  are  preserved  in  alcohol  in  sealed  jars. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  X^olstead  Act  has  not  interfered  with  your  use 
of  alcohol  for  that  purpose  so  far  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  If  it  did  we  would  find  something  else. 

LIBRARY   OF   SURGEON    GENERAL^S   OFFICE. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  next  item  is  the  library  of  the  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral's Office,  for  which  you  are  asking  $25,000,  an  increase  of  $5,000 
over  the  current  appropriation. 

Col.  Wolfe.  That  is  due  to  the  increased  cost  of  the  books  and 
periodicals  which  are  being  received  there.    All  the  prices  have  gone 
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up;  journals  which  formerly  cost  $3  have  gone  to  15  and  the  few 
books  we  have  bought  have  also  gone  up. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  much  of  that  $25,000  do  you  propose  to 
expend  for  subscriptions  to  periodicals  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  I  should  be  very  glad  to  furnish  you  with  that 
information. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  how  much  for  permanent  volumes  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  I  will  insert  that  in  the  record. 

Note. — The  librarian  reports  that  $5,000  is  for  periodicals  and  $20,000  for  bodu. 

Mr.  Sisson.  Why  is  this  not  carried  in  the  legislative  bill  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  It  has  been  in  this  bill  for  I  do  not  know  how  long,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  realize  that  fact,  but  I  wondered  why  it  was  carried 
here  rather  than  in  the  le^slative  bill. 

Qen.  Lord.  This  is  of  the  same  character  as  the  items  in  the  1  gi$- 
lative,  executive,  and  judicial  bill. 

Mr.  SissoN.  The  personnel  in  the  library,  the  clerks  and  everything 
of  that  sort,  are  provided  for  in  that  bill,  and  the  reason  why  I  recol- 
lect about  that  so  well  is  that  there  was  a  little  controversy  in  our 
subcommittee  about  the  number  of  translators  they  wanted  to  trans- 
late all  the  stuflF  they  get  in  there. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  much  of  this  year's  appropriation  has  been 
expended  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  S12,000  on  December  1. 

Mr.  Cramton.  How  does  this  library  rank  ambns  medical  libraries  ' 

Col.  Wolfe.  It  is  the  second  largest  in  the  world. 

Mr.  Cramton.  I  understood  it  was  a  very  fine  library. 

Col.  Wolfe.  Of  books,  journals,  and  pamphlets  there  ai^  now  ovi-r 
600,000  copies  in  the  library. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Where  is  the  first  library  ? 

Col.  Wolfe.  I  am  not  informed  at  the  moment,  but  I  will  fumi>! 
that  in  the  record. 

Note. — ^The  librarian  reports  that  the  Library  de  Medicin  de  Piuia.  whidi  «%• 
formerly  larger  than  the  Suregon  General  'a  library,  has  now  taken  second  place  ar 
that  the  Surgeon  General's  library  is  now  the  largest  medical  librar>'  in  the  world 


Wednesday,  January  5.  1921. 

BUREAU  OF  INSULAR  AFFAIRS. 

STATEMENT  OF  COL.  CHABLB8  C.  WALCUTT,  JE.,  AS8I8TAIT 

TO  CHIEF  BUEBAU  OF  IV8ULAB  AFFAIK8. 

CARE   OF  INSANE   FILIPINO  SOLDIERS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Colonel,  you  are  asking  S2,000  for  the  care  of  m«ac^ 
Filipino  soldiers  during  the  next  fiscal  year,  and  you  had  durinft  ^^^ 
current  year  the  same  amount.    Was  it  all  necessary  ? 

Col.  Walcctt.  We  have  not  gotten  any  figures  in  as  vet,  hoi  i-* 
1920  bills  aggregated  SI, 587.30. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  had  a  deficiency  of  SI, 000  that  yeart 

Col.  Walcutt.  Yes;  we  had  to  ask  for  more  money.    Few  t"-* 
current  fiscal  year  we  have  had  S2,000  appropriated  but  hav» 
no  disbursements  as  yet  because  the  bills  have  not  been  renderML 
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Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  think  they  will  probably  be  about  the  same 
amount  t 
Col.  Walcutt.  Yes;  I  do  not  think  they  will  be  any  less. 
Mr.  Anthony.  $2^000  will  surely  cover  the  amount  required  ? 

CABE   OF  insane   POBTO   BICO   SOLDIEBS. 

'  Col.  Walcutt.  Yes.  In  Porto  Rico  they  have  not  expended  any- 
thing for  three  years. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Nothing  at  all  ? 

Col.  Walcutt.  Nothing  at  all. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  have  no  insane  there  ? 

Col,  Waixjutt.  No,  sir.  We  have  had  $100  a  year  for  the  last  two 
years  but  no  disbursements  were  made.  However,  I  think  it  well 
to  have  something  available. 


Fbiday,  Januaby  14,  1921. 

ENGINEER  DEPARTMENT. 

STATEMENTS  OF  QEV.  LANSIITG  H.  BEACH,  CHIEF  OF  ENGI- 
NEEBS;  MAJ.  TAMES  G.  STEESE,  CHAIBMAN  ALASKAN 
ENGIVEEBIITG  COMMISSION;  MAJ.  G.  E.  EDGEBTON,  CHIEF 
OF  SUPPLY  DIVISION,  AND  MAJ.  E.  H.  MABKS. 

GENERAL   STATEMENT. 

Mr.  Anthony.  General,  I  believe  you  are  Chief  of  Engineers  ? 

Gen.  Beach.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anthony.  We  are  going  to  take  up  the  appropriations  that 
are  asked  for  in  this  bill  for  the  Engineer  Corps  tnis  afternoon  and 
we  would  like  to  have  a  preliminary  statement  from  you  as  to  the 
operations  of  your  corps  and  what  you  propose  to  do  for  the  next 
fiscal  year. 

Gen.  Beach.  I  would  merely  state  that  the  requests  we  have  made 
in  our  estimates  are  as  moderate  as  we  could  possibly  make  them 
consistent  with  doing  what  we  regard  as  absolutely  essential  work  in 
the  various  lines  concerned,  of  K)rtifications,  purchase  and  supply, 
map  making,  and  the  road  construction  in  AlasKa. 

Mr.  SuEMP.  River  and  harbor  ? 

Gen.  Beach.  River  and  harbor  works  also;  but  they  are  being 
considered  by  another  committee.  We  have  gone  over  these  very 
carefully  and  have  kept  them  at  as  low  a  limit  as  we  felt  we  possibly 
could  do  and  allow  the  different  operations  for  which  they  are  to  exist 
and  continue.  The  officers  in  charge  of  the  different  branches,  Col. 
Steese,  Maj.  Edgerton,  and  Maj.  Marks,  are  all  here  and  they  can 
give  you  the  details. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Gen.  Beach,  how  have  you  made  your  estimates 
for  the  Engineer  Department  for  the  next  fiscal  year — on  the  basis 
of  an  Army  of  280,000  men  ? 

Gen.  Beach.  No,  sir;  they  were  made  on  the  basis  of  the  Army 
that  existed  on  the  1st  of  July,  which  is  about  190,000. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  How  did  it  happen  you  did  not  base  your  estimates 
upon  the  policy  of  the  War  Department,  which  is  to  increase  the 
.Army  dunn^  the  present  fiscal  year  and  the  next  fiscal  year  to  its 
maximum  of  280,000? 

Gen.  Beach.  The  Army  was  at  that  fieure  at  that  time,  and  we 
were  not  certain  how  the  recruiting  would  be  and  what  the  number 
would  actually  be,  and  we  did  not  leel  that  we  were  justified  in  mak- 
ing a  larger  estimate  than  for  the  forces  that  were  actually  in  exist- 
ence at  tnat  time. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  figured  that  on  the  basis  of  190,000  ment 

Gen.  Beach.  About  190,000  men. 

Mr.  Anthony.  So  that  if  appropriations  should  be  made  for  an 
army,  say,  of  155,000  or  150,000  your  appropriations  could  be  cut 
down  still  further  ? 

Gen.  Beach.  In  some  cases. 

Mr.  Anthony.  We  will  develop  that  as  we  eo  along. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Most  of  it,  I  should  think,  womd  be  constant  factor^. 

Gen.  Beach.  A  good  many  of  the  purchases  and  supplies  would 
be,  but  other  matters,  like  map  makmg  and  road  construction  in 
Alaska,  are  entirely  independejit  of  the  size  of  the  Army  and  those 
should  stand  as  submitted. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Have  you  allowed,  in  making  up  your  estimates,  for 
new  material  or  utilizing  all  the  war  surplus  that  has  accumulated  * 

Gen.  Beach.  Yes,  sir;  as  far  as  possible. 

Mr.  Anthony.  So  that  you  are  making  no  new  purchases  of  mat^ 
rial  of  which  you  have  a  store  on  hand  1 

Gen.  Beach.  Not  where  it  is  practicable  to  use  ttnything  that  i^ 
already  in  our  possession  or  in  possession  of  the  Govemmemt  and 
can  be  transferred  to  us. 

Mr.  Anthony.  All  right,  go  ahead  with  your  statement. 

Gen.  Beach.  That  was  about  all  I  wished  to  say. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Before  you  leave;  this  is  one  of  the  small  items  in  the 
bill,  is  it  not,  only  amounting  to  $2,450,272  ? 

Gen.  Beach.  C^uite  small ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Still  that  is  nearly  seven  times  what  it  was  in  19 IJ 
and  1914  and  ei^t  times  what  it  was  in  1916? 

Gen.  Beach.  There  is  one  pretty  large  item  in  there. 

Mr.  Slemp.  That  is  the  Alaska  business. 

Gen.  Beach.  No,  sir;  another  one,  the  engineer  depot. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Will  you  just  explain  that? 

Gen.  Beach.  I  would  only  say  that  there  is  only  one  laige  ite-r 
in  there,  about  S300,000,  which  we  understand  will  be  cared  for  bv 
other  agencies  and  therefore  will  be  omitted.     Maj.  Edgerton  »i 
explain  that. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Which  one  is  that  ? 

Mai.  EnoERTON.  That  Is  not  included  in  that  Book  of  E8timai«-- 
sir.  That  is  the  estimate  for  Engineer  depots.  Our  activities  un<i-- 
Engineer  depots  will  be  largely  increased  by  taking  away  certa.- 
activities  from  the  Quartermaster  Corps  and  transferring  thVm  to  l« 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is,  you  are  going  to  car©  for  your  own  tech- 
nical sunplies  i 

Gen.  Beach.  Yes,  sir. 

Mai.  Eix]ERTon.  But  we  had  contemplated  until  very  recenth  .. 
would  be  necessary  to  incroa.se  the  appropriation  for  Engineer  dep>*« 
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but  we  are  advised  now  it  will  not  be  necessary,  and  it  will  be  trans- 
ferred from  Quartermaster  appropriations. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Generally  speaking  of  your  estimates,  General,  as 
of  what  period  were  they  made  up — ^what  time  ? 

Gen.  Beach.  For  the  1st  of  last  July;  the  Army  as  it  existed  the 
Ist  of  last  July. 

Mr.  Cramton.  To  what  extent  have  you  figured  on  changed  and 
probably  lower  costs  of  labor  and  material  in  these  estimates? 

Gen.  Beach.  That  has  not  been  taken  into  account  to  any  verv 
lar^e  extent,  because  at  the  time  these  estimates  were  submitted, 
which  was  last  summer,  it  was  practically  impossible  for  us  to  foresee. 

Mr.  Cramton.  They  are  based  on  costs  about  last  July? 

Gen.  Beach.  Yes,  sir.  With  r^ard  to  the  changed  conditions,  I 
would  state  that  that  is  reflected  more  decidedly  and  perhaps  in  better 
shape  in'  our  river  and  harbor  work  than  in  work  of  this  kind,  and  to 
show  the  change  that  has  taken  place  I  would  state  that  on  our  con- 
struction of  the  Wilson  Dam  at  Muscle  Shoals  the  turnover  of  labor 
during  1919  and  the  first  half  of  1920  was  about  40  per  cent  a  month. 
In  September  things  began  to  change;  the  turnover  dropped  to  35  per 
cent  in  September,  1920 ;  in  October  it  was  25  per  cent,  and  in  Novem- 
ber it  dropped  to  15  per  cent.  That  means  that  we  get  better  men  and 
a  corresponding  increase  in  efficiency. 

Cement  has  dropped  about  a  dollar  a  barrel  from  what  it  was  during 
the  time  of  highest  prices. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Do  you  note  in  your  Government  work  a  percep- 
tible increase  in  the  amoxmt  of  labor  that  the  men  perform  within  a 
given  period  ?  For  instance,  in  automobile  plants  in  Detroit  very 
recently  there  was  a  cutting  down  process  of  forces,  and  a  smaller  num- 
ber of  men,  it  speedily  developed,  accomplished  a  greater  production  in 
the  same  time.  Now,  with  your  lessened  turnover,  indicating  a 
greater  stability  of  the  force  and  greater  desire  to  hold  their  jobs,  have 
you  noticed  a  perceptible  improvement  in  their  output  ? 

Gen.  Beach.  Yes,  sir-  there  has  been  an  increase  m  efficiency  which 
is  noticeable,  but  I  would  be  unable  to  give  you  the  exact  percentage, 
because  on  our  work  it  woidd  be  very  difficult  to  determine  that  with- 
out having  special  observations  and  detaihng  parties  expressly  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  that  information.  But  there  is  no  question 
about  it  that  the  efficiency  has  greatly  increased. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Of  course,  we  will  take  that  up  more  in  detail  with 
others  as  we  come  to  different  items. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  you  through  with  that  ? 

Mr.  Cramton.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anthony.  General,  the  Engineer  Corps  is  utilizing  Camp 
Humphrey  exclusively  now,  is  it? 

Gen.  Beach.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  There  are  no  other  activities  there  now  ? 

Gen.  Beach.  There  are  no  other  activities  there  now. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  do  you  carry  on  there  at  Humphreys  ? 

Gen.  Beach.  The  Engineers  school  is  there,  and  that  is  almost  the 
oftly  activity  that  is  bemg  carried  on  at  that  point.  We  have  some 
troops  stationed  there,  but  they  are  used  very  largely  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  officers,  and,  of  course,  the  ordinary  purposes  of  garrison 
duty. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  That  plant  was  built  to  accommodate  how  many 
thousand  men  ? 

Gen.  Beach.  I  do  not  know,  su*,  how  many  men  that  was  ori^allj 
intended  to  contain,  because  that  was  buut  before  I  was  Chief  of 

Engineers. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  I  wanted  to  get  at,  is  there  room  at  Camp 
Humphreys  for  any  other  miUtary  activities  in  addition  to  those  car- 
ried on  by  engineers  ? 

Gen.  Beach.  As  far  as  the  area  of  the  ground  is  concerned,  there  i:». 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  mentioned  that  because  the  War  Department 
seems  to  be  maintaining  a  number  of  large  camps  in  the  ncinitv  of 
Washington,  such  as  Camp  Meade,  Camp  Eustis,  and  several  otiiers. 
It  seemed  to  me  that  pernaps  we  should  concentrate  more  of  them 
in  one  camp,  instead  of  spreading  out.  Are  you  tearing  do^fn  manj 
of  the  old  buildings  at  Humphreys  ? 

Gen.  Beach.  No,  sir;  we  nave  not  had  force  enough  to  do  that. 
Most  of  them  are  still  standing. 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  what  state  of  repair  are  they  now  ? 

Gen.  Beach.  Fair.  They  have  not  had  much  done  to  them,  but 
they  were  pretty  substantially  constructed  for  that  class  of  build- 
ings, and  they  are  still  standing  in  very  good  shape. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Did  you  complete  the  work  of  construction  of  ihe 
bungalows  for  the  use  of  officers  in  the  school  ? 

Gen.  Beach.  There  were  a  number  of  them  built,  but  I  do  mu 
think  there  were  as  many  built  as  they  originally  contemplated. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  you  asking  any  money  this  year  for  new  con- 
struction there  in  connection  with  that  school  ? 

Gen.  Beach.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Maj.  Edgerton.  Not  in  our  appropriation.  The  (^onslniction 
Division  is  carrying  an  item,  I  believe,  for  that. 

CIVILIAN    ASSISTANTS  TO   ENGINEER  OFFICERS. 

(See  p.  1007.) 

Mr.  Anthony.  Before  you  ^,  General,  I  just  happened  to  see  thi> 
paragraph  here  of  civilian  assistants  to  Engineer  omcers,  where  voq 
are  asking  for  S60,000  for  the  next  fiscal  year  for  civilian  assisUnts. 
and  you  were  given  S40,000  during  the  current  year.  Why  do  yi»u 
need  the  additional  number  ? 

Gen.  Beach.  I  would  like  to  have  Maj.  Marks  explain  thai. 

Maj.  Marks.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  want  this  appropriation  for  a 
small  nucleus  of  employees  in  each  of  the  corps  area  Engineer  offirr?^ 
and  the  outlying  departmental  oflices.  You  can  divide  that  dpir^ 
by  12,  and  you  see  how  many  offices  we  have  to  supplv. 

Mr.  Antiiony.  Ri^ht  there,  this  Ls  an  expense  that  la  forced  upr 
you  by  the  new  tactical  organization  of  the  Army,  is  it  not ! 

Maj.  Marks.  Partly  so,  yes,  sir:  but  when  we  were  cut  down  :• 
$40.(XK)  last  year  we  dropped,  as  I  remember,  $30,000  below  what  : 
was  in  1916.     It  had  been  brought  up  in  1916  to  correspond  t4>  th« 
new  departments  created  at  that  time— the  Northeastern  and  tfa« 
Southeastern. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Why  do  you  have  to  maintain  active  Enpn^r 
organizations  in  each  one  of  those  corps  areas  ? 
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Maj.  Marks.  That  is  merely  to  carry  on  the  routme  duties.  Say, 
a  department  engineer  would  be  given  some  studies  to  make  of  what 
he  would  do  in  case  of  an  industrial  disturbance — say,  to  study  out 
the  water  supply  of  the  city,  or  some  studies  in  connection  witn  the 
operation  of  tne  railroads,  or  any  of  those  interarea  studies  he  has 
to  carry  out.  This  appropriation  of  $60,000  is  less  than  $6,000  per 
area  and  will  not  provide  a  great  number  of  employees. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  large  are  the  engineering  activities  that  you 
have  to  carry  on  at  each  division  headquarters  ? 

Maj.  Marks.  At  each  division  headquarters  the  activities  are  car- 
ried on  entirely  by  the  military  personnel  and  concern  merely  the 
work  in  that  divisional  camp,  as  at  Camp  Meade  or  Camp  Dix.  They 
are  only  concerned  with  operations  at  tneir  particular  camp. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  nave  any  Engineer  organizations  connected 
with  each  division  ? 

Maj.  Marks.  An  Engineer  regiment. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Will  be  connected  with  each  division  ? 

Maj.  Marks.  Yes,  sir. 

Gen.  Beach.  You  really  referred  to  the  corps  area,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Anthony.  Both  of  them.  But  this  corps  area  you  speak 
about  that  you  need  this  civilian  force  for  is  something  new,  then. 

Gen.  Beach.  Not  entirely.  The  same  organizations  existed  in 
the  departments  formerly.  We  had  engineer  oflBicers,  department 
engineers.  Now  we  have  corps  area  engineers  and  they  have  to 
make  reports  concerning  engineering  features,  plans  for  prevention 
of  interruption  of  railroad  traffic,  and  matters  of  that  kind,  and 
thev  have  to  have  practically  a  draftsman  and  a  clerk  at  least  at 
each  point. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Does  this  new  tactical  organization  that  has  been 
worked  out  of  dividing  the  country  up  into  corps  areas  and  dividing 
the  Army  into  divisional  commands  in  this  way  enforce  any  new 
and  division&l  activities  on  the  En^neer  Department  ? 

Gen.  Beach.  No,  sir;  no  new  activities. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Additional  activities  ? 

Gen.  Beach.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Slemp.  If  you  have  a  different  organization  in  each  corps 
area  that  does  necessarily  mean  more  expense,  does  it  not  ? 

Gen.  Beach.  No,  sir;  the  corps  area  engineer  now  has  practically 
the  same  duties  that  the  department  engineer  had  before,  but  there 
are  more  corps  areas,  and,  consequently,  there  is  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  engineer  officers  in  the  corps  areas. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  answers  my  question.  Then  it  calls  for  in- 
creased activities  of  your  corps. 

Gen.  Beach.  I  misunderstood  the  use  of  the*  word  '*  activities.'' 
It  calls  for  more  officers,  but,  as  I  understood  the  word  ** activities'' 
to  mean  new  lines  of  work.    The  duties  are  the  same  as  before. 

Mr.  Anthony.  More  civilian  clerks  ? 

Gen.  Beach.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  was  all  I  had. 

Have  you  any  general  questions  you  want  to  ask,  Mr.  Dent? 

Mr.  Dent.  No;  I  am  sorry  I  could  not  get  here  at  the  beginning. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Have  you  in  mind  the  total  amount  of  money  esti- 
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mated  by  the  Engineer  Department  in  the  various  branches  of  the 
military  service  ? 

Gen.  Beach.  That  I  would  have  to  look  up.    I  can  give  that  to 
you. 

Mr.  Slemp.  That  is,  how  much  money  are  you  asking  the  Giovern- 
ment  to  spend  in  the  Engineer  Department  ? 

Gen.  Beach.  Altogether  in  the  military  service  ? 

Mr.  Slemp.  Yes. 

Gen.  Beach.  I  can  give  you  that. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Subdivided  ? 

Gen.  Beach.  Yes. 

Mr.  Slemp.  All  right. 

(The  statement  r^erred  to  was  later  furnished  and  is  here  printed 
in  full,  as  follows:) 

The  estimates  submitted  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  for  the  fiscal  year  1922,  exclu*!- 
ing  items  tor  civil  works,  are  as  follows,  subdivided  by  classes  of  items: 

Legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  bill,  salaries,  office  of  Chief  of  Engineers 

(statutory  roll) $130.  ^\<^ 

Army  bill 2, 350. 47: 

Fortification  bill: 

Fortifications  in  continental  United  States $1, 087, 390 

Fortifications  in  Insular  possessions 1, 005, 540 

Panama  fortifications 612, 250 

3.60M1 

Total 6.086.'#i: 

While  the  estimates  in  the  fortification  bill  are  submitted  by  the  (liief  of  Enfaiir«-r» 
they  are  not  for  support  or  maintenance  of  the  Engineer  Department,  but  axv  '  r 
construction  and  maintenance  of  fortifications  which  are  manned  and  operiit«d  t-> 
the  C/oast  Artillery-. 

CONSTRUCTION    AND    MAINTENANCE    OF    MILFrARY    AND    POST    ROAP^ 

ETC.,  ALASKA. 

Mr.  Anthony.  We  will  go  ahead  with  the  details  of  these  van<»u^ 
subheads.    What  do  you  want  to  take  up,  Alaska  now  i 

Maj.  Steese.  Yes;  that  is  the  last  item. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Pi^e  97  of  the  bill. 

Major,  will  you  give  your  name  and  status  to  the  stenograpbrr 
please  'I 

Mai.  Steese.  Maj.  Jam^s  G.  Steese,  Corps  of  Engineers,  prH4fi<-r.: 
Boara  of  Road  Commissioners  for  Alaksa. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Does  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  miliia-* 
post  roads,  bridges,  and  trails  in  Alaska  come  in  charge  of  the  Enr 
neer  Uepartmont  i 

Maj.  Steese.  The  construction  and  maintenance  of  militani'  «»• 

Sost  roads,  bridges,  and  military  trails  in  Alaska  is  handlo<l  b  v  *  *  • 
oard  of  road  commissioners  for  Alaska  operating  under  an  a<  t 
Congress  approved  January  27,  190o.     This  board  operates  by  -t • 
under  the  Secretary  of  War  and  has  been  placed  bv  nim  und^r  •' 
general  supervision  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers.     The\>oanl  at  nrv^- 
18  composed  of  three  officers  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  R^^i.a.* 
Army. 

Mr.  Anthony.  We  used  to  have  an  officer  of  the  Army  dr*a:;«» 
in  Alaska.     What  was  his  name  ? 
Maj.  Steese.  Gen.  Wilds  P.  Richardson. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  Is  there  anybody  serving  now  in  a  similar  capacity  ? 

jVtaj.  Steese.  I  have  succeeded  Gen.  Richardson  as  the  head  of 
the  commission.  I  am  the  president  of  the  newly  organized  commis- 
sion. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Now,  you  are  asking  for  the  next  fiscal  year  for 
$955,000  for  construction  and  maintenance  of  military  post  roads, 
bridges,  and  trails  in  Alaska  ? 

Maj.  Steese.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  there  was  appropriated  $350,000  during  the 
current  fiscal  year.  Has  all  of  the  $350,000  that  has  been  appro- 
priated for  this  year  been  used  ? 

Maj.  Steese.  It  has  all  been  obligated.  Up  to  December  1  when 
the  last  set  of  vouchers  went  in  $245,211.94  had  actually  been 
expended,  and'  there  were  on  that  date  outstanding  liabilities  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  thousand  odd  dollars. 

Mr.  Anthony.  So  that  all  off  the  appropriation  will  be  absorbed  ? 

Mr.  Sleese,  All.  of  the  appropriation  will  probably  have  been 
spent  by  the  time  I  get  the  vouchers  for  December. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  the  argument  for  the  increased  appro- 
priation for  the  next  fiscal  year  ? 

Maj.  Steese.  I  have  that  information.     Shall  I  give  that? 

Mr.  Anthony.  Not  in  detail,  but  generally  tell  us  what  you  propose 
to  do. 

Mai.  Steese.  I  might  say  that  prior  to  the  organization  of  this 
boarcl,  in  1905,  there  were  in  the  whole  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska  less 
than  one  dozen  miles  of  wagon  roads  and  a  few  hundred  miles  of 
pioneer  trails,  mostly  constructed  by  the  War  Department. 

The  existing  projects  we  are  now  working  on  require  primarily  the 
maintenance  and  improvement  of  the  present  svstem  of  roads  and 
trails  aggregating  about  4,800  miles  in  length  ancf  such  new  construc- 
tion as  lunds  will  permit.  That  is,  in  15  years  the  project  has 
grown  to  nearly  5,000  miles  as  a  total  expenditure  of  slightly  over 
$5,000,000,  40  per  cent  of  which  originated  with  the  Alaska  fund, 
which  is  a  local  Federal  fund  made  up  of  vocational  and  trade  license 
taxes  in  the  territory. 

The  original  plan  of  providing  the  money  necessary  for  this  work 
authorizea  the  expenditure  of  70  per  cent,  later  reduced  to  65  per 
cent,  of  this  Alaska  fund.  This  fund  proved  so  inadequate  from  the 
start  that  the  matter  was  taken  up  by  the  Secretary  of  War  with 
Congress  and  an  appropriation  of  $150,000  in  aid  of  the  work  was 
made  for  the  fiscal  year  1907  and  appropriations  have  been  made 
yearly  ever  since. 

Mr.  wSisson.  What  authority  was  there  for  that  appropriation  in 
law? 

Maj.  Steese.  I  did  not  quite  understand  the  question. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Was  that  appropriation  authorized?  The  item  was 
placed  in  some  appropriation  bill,  no  doubt. 

Maj.  Steese.  The  item  was  placed  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  SissoN.  But  was  there  any  authority  in  law  for  that? 

Maj.  Steese.  For  submitting  the  item? 

Mr.  SissoN.  Yes. 

Maj.  Steese.  No,  sir;  not  for  submitting  the  item. 

Mr.  Dent.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  somebody  raised  a  point  of  order. 
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Maj.  Steese.  a  point  of  order  was  several  times  raised  and  finally 
settled  some  three  or  four  years  ago.  That  I  will  come  to  in  just  a 
moment. 

For  1917  and  1918,  the  two  fiscal  years  just  prior  to  entering  the 
war,  the  annual  appropriations  in  the  Army  act  were  S500,000  each 
year,  and  with  that  year  the  present  system  was  weU  launched  under 
the  very  able  management  of  the  Richardson  conunission. 

During  the  war  Gen.  Richardson  was  sent  overseas  and  thrt»c 
emergency  officers  were  placed  on  the  commission,  and  the  appn»- 
priations  were  cut  down  to  $100,000  per  year.  As  a  result  of  tliis 
great  reduction  in  appropriations,  much  less  money  than  was  neces- 
sary even  to  keep  the  system  alive,  the  system  has  suffered  greatly 
and  large  stretches  of  it  nave  fallen  into  a  bad  state  of  repair  and  arV 
impassable. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Were  those  roads  rendered  impassable  by  use  or  just 
by  deterioration? 

Maj.  Steese.  By  disuse;  storms  and  floods  and  lack  of  yearly 
maintenance. 

Mr.  SissoN.  The  roads  were  not  worn  out,  then,  by  use  ? 

Maj.  Steese.  It  is  a  combination.  Some  of  them  were  cut  up  by 
motor  trucks  and  the  necessary  repairs  not  being  made,  the  dama«:f' 
became  greater. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  am  wondering  to  what  extent  those  roads  are  wtu- 
ally  used  with  about  60,000  population  scattered  all  over  that  vr-* 
Territory. 

Maj.  Steese.  I  have  some  figures  on  that.  The  roads  and  tmu^ 
constructed  by  the  board  have  not  only  opened  up  to  the  (iov«»m- 
ment  nearly  all  the  sections  of  the  Territory,  but  have  effected  lan:» 
savings  in  freight  charges.  Data  collected  by  the  board  in  19 is 
indicated  that  the  direct  saving  in  cost  of  transportation  of  freurh; 
during  that  year  due  to  the  construction  of  roads  by  the  board  »»> 
S2, 144,667.  That  is,  from  the  freight  that  actually  movetl  over  xh^ 
roads  charges  were  reduced  by  $2,000,000. 

Mr.  SissoN.  What  character  of  freight  was  hauled,  generally  ' 

Maj.  Steese.  WeU,  machinerv  and  supplies  for  mines,  sultnistVn 
supphes,  forage,  lumber;  everything  in  tiie  way  of  supplies  in  and.  '-f 
course,  the  local  products,  ore  and  one  thing  and  another  going  ou: 
There  is  also  considerable  travel  of  personnelin  the  changing  sc^thki^ 

APPROPRIATION    BY    UOVERNMENT   OF   ALASKA. 

Mr.  SissoN.  How  much  does  the  government  of  Ala^^ka  (Huitritu*- 
to  these  roads  J 

Maj.  Steese.  The  Territorial  Legislature  appropriated.  Iw*»  vi**'^ 
ago,  $400,000,  that  is  $200,000  a  year,  of  which  alH>ut  half  was  tur^. .^: 
over  to  us  for  expenditure,  and  the  expenditure,  of  course,  was  by 

Mr,  SissoN.  That  is  about  $100,000. 

Maj.  Steese.  Last  year  it  was  $101,184.56.  That,  of  cour^.  v&« 
spnent  primarily  on  maintaining  feeder  lines  tying  into  a  g^ntrx. 
militarv  and  post  system  for  which  we  are  responsible. 

Mr.  ^^ISsoN.  Did  Congress  adopt  any  highway  plan  to  bind  u- 
Federal  Government  to  a  development  of  the  good  roads  in  Ala»4^  ' 

Maj.  Steese.  As  I  said  before,  the  appropriations  have  been 
every  year  since  1907. 
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Mr.  SissoN.  I  understand  that  it  might  be  done  by  appropriation 
by  a  scheme  devised  by  the  Secretary  of  War  or  some  omcial  of  the 
Government  for  which  Congress  might  make  an  appropriation  which, 
of  course,  would  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order. 

Maj.  Steese.  Yes. 

Mr.  SissoN.  But  what  I  am  endeavoring  to  get  at  is  has  any  defi- 
nite plan  been  devised  or  are  we  just  floundering  along  from  year 
to  year  ? 

Maj.  Steese.  No;  the  plan  has  been  in  existence  all  through. 

In  1918  the  Secretary  of  War  wrote  a  letter  in  which  he  stated 
that  he  would  not  submit  further  estimates  for  the  extension  of  this 
work  unless  specifically  authorized  to  do  so.  As  a  result,  the  Army 
appropriation  act  approved  July  9,  1918,  contains  the  following 
provision : 

For  the  construction,  repair  *  *  *  Provided,  That  hereafter  so  long  as  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  ''military  and  post  roads*'  in  Alaska,  and  of  other 
roads,  bridges,  and  trails  in  that  Territory,  shall  remain  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  War,  he  be  authori7.ed  to  submit  such  estimates  for  the  consideration  of 
Congress  as  are,  in  his  judement,  necessary  for  the  proper  prosecution  of  the  work. 

Since  1918,  therefore,  the  War  Department  has  oeen  definitely  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  submitting  estimates  for  the  proper  prosecution  of  this  work. 

In  1913  after  a  general  overhauling  of  the  situation  the  board  submitted  a  recom- 
mendation that  $7,250,000  be  appropriated  during  the  next  10  years  so  as  to  provide 
Alaska  with  a  complete  road  system,  such  as  immediate  needs  justify  and  probably 
sufficient  to  meet  all  reasonable  demands  until  the  Territory  shall  be  sufficiently 
developed  to  take  over  internal  public  works  as  a  part  of  its  own  government.  The 
above  estimat-e  was  to  provide  lor: 

(a)  The  maintenance  of  the  existing  routes. 

(6)  Tompletion  of  the  projects  already  undertaken. 

(c)  ('ompletion  of  projects  already  approved,  but  not  yet  undertaken. 

(d)  Completion  of  projects  likely  to  arise  with  the  development  during  the  succeed- 
ing 10  years. 

Seven  years  of  that  10-year  period  have  now  elapsed,  and  the  appropriations  have 
actually  averaged  only  about  naif  of  the  $725,000  per  year  recommended.  During 
the  two  i^^ar  years,  appropriations  were  only  one-fourth  of  the  amount  recommended. 
In  addition,  Alaska  received  a  very  severe  setback  during  the  war  and  has  been 
prevented  by  Government  restriction  from  developing  her  own  internal  resources 
to  the  extent  contemplated  in  1913. 

As  a  result,  laige  sections  of  the  system  have  not  been  kept  in  repair  and  some 
sections  have  become  impassable.  During  the  last  fiscal  year  money  was  spent  on 
less  than  one-half  of  the  total  mileage. 

The  present  board,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  considerations,  must  figure  also 
upon  the  new  elemetits  in  the  problem: 

(fi)  Increased  cost  of  labor,  material,  and  supplies. 

(6)  Reconstruction  and  rehabilitation  of  a  large  proportion  of  old  projects. 

(c)  The  need  for  a  road  so  surfaced  as  to  stand  iigpt  truck  traffic. 

(d)  Necessity  for  a  system  of  feeders  to  Government  railway. 

Last  Jime  an  interdepartment  committee ,  organized  by  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Payne,  reported  that:  The  construction  of  wagon  roads  and  trails  is  one  of  the  most 
important  and  urgent  needs  of  Alaska.  Without  the  construction  of  a  large  mileage 
of  wagon  roads  and  trails  the  resources  of  the  Territory  can  not  be  made  available. 
Nothing  will  contribute  more  to  development  of  tonnage  for  the  Government  railroad 
than  a  system  of  tributar>'  wagon  roads." 

The  committee  recommended  among  other  thin^  that: 

"Congress  be  asked  to  make  an  annual  appropriation  of  not  less  than  a  milUon 
dollars  lo^  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  roads  and  trails  in  Alaska." 

The  annual  report  of  our  board,  submitted  about  the  same  time,  included  estimates 
for  the  next  fiscal  year  for  $955,000,  and  the  recommendation  of  1913,  that  a  program 
covering  a  period  of  years  be  authorized,  was  repeated.  The  amount  now  estimated 
for,  $955,0(K),  can  be' profitably  and  economically  expended  during  the  next  fiscal 
year  by  this  board  with  its  present  organization. 
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Mr.  Slemp.  That  is,  Congress  has  appropriated  about  three  and 
one-half  million  dollars. 

Maj.  Steese.  I  can  give  you  the  figures  on  that,  sir. 

Congressional  appropriations  6f  $1,940,000  and  then  enough  of 
the  Alaska  fund  was  available  to  bring  that  to  something  over  two 
and  one-half  million  dollars,  which  is  roughly  half  of  the  estimate. 

Mr.  Cramton.  For  a  period  of  14  years? 

Mr.  Steese.  Seven  years.  The  estimate  for  10  years  was  seven 
and  one-quarter  million  dollars,  so  for  seven  years  it  would  be  about 
$5,000,000. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Are  you  going  to  put  in  the  record  there  the  plan  that 
was  presented  in  1913  for  the  expenditure  of  this  $5,000,000  V 

Maj.  Steese.  I  can  get  that  irom  the  1913  report,  but  we  have 
revised  that  as  of  this  year. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Have  you  extended  the  plan  ? 

Maj.  Steese.  Revised  the  plan. 

Mr.  Slemp.  How  many  miles  were  contemplated  in  1913  ? 

Maj.  Steese.  I  have  not  the  mileage  for  that.  In  fact,  I  have 
never  gotten  a  detailed  estimate  of  that  as  the  records  were  all 
burned  in  the  fire  of  1916.  All  we  have  is  an  epitomized  statement 
in  the  1913  report  giving  these  figures  and  these  items  I  have  just 
given.     I  can  amplify  that  if  you  desire. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Perhaps  we  ought  to  have  continuity  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Alaska  as  far  as  road  building  is  concerned.  So  you  can 
say  you  have  got  so  far  along  this  line. 

Maj.  Steese.  That  is  exactly  what  I  have  done  and  it  is  in  thi** 
report  on  page  61. 

Mr.  Cramton.  The  figures  you  just  gave  in  which  you  said 
$2,000,000  had  been  appropriated  by  Congress  in  seven  years  would 
average  a  little  less  than  $290,000  per  year  ? 

Maj.  Steese.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramton.  I  note  from  the  figures  I  have  in  hand  that  van.*- 
from  $1 00,000  to  $500,000  i 

Maj.  Steese.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  $500,000  for  the  last'two  years  pn-r 
to  the  war  for  each  year. 

Mr.  Cramton.  This  item  you  are  now  asking,  $955,000,  can  ym 
divide  that  into  the  several  classes  vou  have  mentioned,  the  amouzi: 
to  be  used  for  repair  of  existing  and  completed  roads,  the  amount  :  • 
be  used  in  construction  of  new  roads,  etc.  ? 

Maj.  Steese.  I  have  that  epitomized. 

Mr.  Cramton.  You  are  Asking  about  twice  what  Congre6»  h*«' 
ever  heretofore  given  you  and  I  would  be  glad  to  know  what  part  t ' 
that  is  for  repair  of  completed  roads. 

Maj.  Steese.  I  can  figure  that  out.  I  have  a  little  expUnAti^^ 
of  that  in  the  report  that  I  think  will  give  you  the  general  idea  and 
I  can  reduce  it  to  exact  figures  later  if  you  desire. 

maintenance  and  rebuilding  op  roadb. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Is  not  your  estimate  simply  an  addition  of  tht>*^ 
figures?  When  you  malce  an  estimate  to  Conmss  do  roa  a--: 
figure  out  we  need  so  much  for  repairs  and  so  mudi  for  constroctio: 
of  these  projects  ?    Have  you  not  those  items  right  at  hand  t 
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Maj.  Steese.  I  have  the  estimate  for  this  year,  1922,  on  page  55. 
Mr.  Cramton.  S955,000. 
Maj.  Steese.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.^  Cramton.  That  I  assume  is  just  the  sum  of  certain  items  ? 
Maj.  Steese.  Yes,  sir;  the  items  are  all  given  in  detail  on  pages 
55  and  56. 

Mr.  Cramton.  But  not  having  the  knowledge  of  the  local  situation 
I  can  not  tell  whether  that  estimate  was  for  new  construction  or 
repair  or  what.  •    . 

Maj.  Steese.  As  a  general  statement,  very  little  of  it  is  new  con- 
struction. The  great  mass  of  it  is,  first,  maintenance  of  what  we 
have  got.  and,  second,  rebuilding  these  large  sections  that  have 
been  washed  out  or  have  fallen  into  disrepair. 

Mr.  Cramton.  So  without  any  additional  new  construction 

Maj.  Steese.  With  no  new  mileage. 

Mr.  Cramton.  With  no  new  mileage — when  you  speak  of  new 
mileage  you  mean — ^what  is  the  best  type  of  road  you  build  ? 
Maj.  oTEESE.  Wagon  road. 

Mr.  Cramton.  And  when  you  speak  of  project  it  is  the  building 
of  wagon  roads  ? 

Ma].  Steese.  No,  sir;  a  great  deal  of  these  estimates  are  for 
merely  a  sled  road  to  get  over  with  dog  team,  some  of  it  for  merely 
pack  trails.  So  I  might  state  of  our  4,890  miles  which  we  are  main- 
taining to-day,  1,031  miles  are  now  passable  for  automobiles. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Maybe  I  can  get  it  in  this  question.  When  jrou 
speak  of  new  mileage  you  mean  tnat  there  are  no  miles  of  road  which 
you  expect  to  put  in  better  condition  if  you  are  given  this  appropria- 
tion than  they  have  ever  been  before  ? 

Maj.  Steese.  Oh,  yes,  sir;  some  of  that  appr6priation  will  put 
miles  into  better  condition  than  they  ever  were  before,  because 
they  have  never  been  completed  up  to  date.  For  instance,  take 
our  main  military  highway  from  Valdez  to  Fairbanks,  why,  we  can 

get  over  aU  of  that  mileage  except  one  section 

Mr.  Cramton.  You  can  get  through  it  in  some  sort  of  way. 
Maj.  Steese.  You  can  get  throu^  it  in  some  sort  of  way  with  a 
light  Ford  truck  or  light  automobile. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Ana  part  of  it  has  been  surfaced  ? 
Maj.  Steese.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cramton.  The  balance  of  it  is  in  your  project  but  has  never 
been  surfaced? 

Maj.  Steese.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Do  you  not  consider  that  new  construction  ? 
Maj.  Steese.  It  is  new  construction  in  that  sense,  but  not  new 
mileage.     That  is  the  point  I  was  getting  at,  what  you  meant  exactly 
by  your  question.     Some  of  these  are  for  new  mileage. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Here  in  the  District,  for  instance,  we  appropriate 
for  the  repair  of  a  pavement,  an  existing  pavement.     It  may  be  in 
very  bad  condition  and  we  appropriate  for  its  repair. 
Maj.  Steese.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramton.  We  authorize  an  item  for  new  paving.  It  is  not 
new  mileage.  The  street  was  there  .and  it  is  simply  putting  a  new 
surfacing  on.  Now  in  this  item  what  extent  do  you  figure  on  new 
surfacing  and  then  new  construction  where  you  nave  not  surfaced 
before  ? 
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Maj.  Steese.  That  is  a  figure  that  to  give  you  exactly  I  will  hare 
to  go  back  and  separate  the  figures. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Now,  let  me  carry  on  Mr.  Crampton's  questionii 
just  a  second.  I  think  you  had  better  put  in  the  record  at  this  point. 
Colonel,  a  little  of  the  itemization  of  your  estimate  of  funas  for 
1922. 

Maj.  Steese.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  But  I  want  you  to  further  elaborate  on  that  bj 
putting  after  the  name  of  each  road  here  whether  it  is  new  construc- 
tion or  whether  it  is  repair  of  old  construction,  and  the  mileage  of 
each  road,  so  that  Congress  when  it  has  this  item  before  it  can  look 
in  the  record  and  see  how  many  roads  you  propose  to  repair,  wh&t 
roads  you  propose  to  build  anew,  and  the  mileage  of  each. 

Maj.  Steese.  Yes,  sir;  I  can  figure  that  quite  readily. 

Mr.  SissoN.  While  doing  that  would  it  be  any  trouble  to  put  in 
by  nimiber  the  most  important  ones  ?  In  other  words,  the  ones  T(»u 
would  prefer  if  Congress  does  not  see  fit  to  give  you  the  full  amount, 
first  in  importance,  second  in  importance,  and  third  in  importance! 

Maj.  Steese.  I  can  do  that  with  the  explanation  that  such  a 
classification  now  can  not  be  taken  as  absolute,  because  we  do  not 
know  what  the  floods  are  going  to  do  to  us  next  year  or  what  emer- 
gency conditions  we  may  have  to  meet  during  the  coming  year,  but 
with  that  exception  we  can  state  what  at  this  particular  time 

Mr.  SissoN.  There  are  going  to  be  some  roaas  over  there  that  arv 
preferable  to  be  built  1 

Maj.  Steese.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Then  if  Congress  does  not  see  fit  to  give  you  the  entur 
amount  or  the  conmiittee  to  recommend  the  entire  amount  we  «ni' 
have  some  guide  and  not  act  blindly  in  the  reductions  to  be  made. 

Maj.  Steese.  Yes,  sir. 

Deiailed  statement  of  proposed  distribution  of  estimate  of  $965^000  for  fiscal  yror  mc  * . 

June  ,W,  1922, 

GENERAL  SUMMARY. 

For  repair  and  maintenance  of  904  miles  of  wagon  road,  519  miles  of  sled 

roadf  and  678  miles  of  trail,  as  per  detailed  statement  below,  necesnry 

to  hold  existing  system  and  prevent  further  deterioration fSTVl,  <*■ 

For  improvement  of  intermediate  sections  of  routes  included  in  I,  neces- 
sary to  enable  existing  through  routes  to  be  utilized  throughout  by  the 

same  class  of  traffic »».••• 

For  new  construction  necessary  to  raise  the  classification  of  existing  mutes, 
provide  additional  mileage,  and  for  surve>'s  and  reconnaiosance.  640 
miles  in  order  of  importance  as  listed  below : 

Lignite-Kantishna  (76  miles) $65,000 

WaaUla-Willow  Creek  (10  mUes) 10, 000 

Talkeetna-Cache  Creek  (34  miles) ^,000 

Ruby-Poorman  (26  miles) 30.000 

Gulkana-Chistochena  (16  miles) 28.000 

Fort  Yukon-Circle  (126  miles) 15, 000 

Kuskokwim  Reconnaissance  (250  miles) 10,000 

(rovemment  Railroad  to  Valdez  Creek  (70  miles) 5, 000 

Wide  Bay  to  Becharof  Lake  (10  miles) 5,000 

Harendeen  Bay-Portage  (10  miles) 10,000 

Skagwav- White  pass  { 1 3  miles; 0, 000 

Total »5^««» 
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Detailed  statement. 

Southeafltem  Alaska: 

Skagway-White  Pass  (13J  miles  of  road) $10, 000 

$1,000  for  repair  and  maintenance  of  existing  2^  miles  and 
$9,000  for  extension  of  11  miles  to  International  Boimdary. 

Haine&-Chilkat  (47i  miles  of  road) 40, 000 

$30,000  for  repair  and  maintenance  of  existing  road  and 
$10,000  for  improvement. 
Juneau  local  roads  (30  miles  of  road  and  14  miles  of  trail) 5, 000 

Total  expenditure  for  repair  and  maintenance  of  existing 

roads  and  trails $65, 000 

Southwestern  Alaska: 

Seward-Kenai  Lake  Road  (10  miles  of  road  and  4  miles  of  trail) .      5, 000 
$2,000  for  reapir  and  maintenance  of  existing  mileage  and 
$3,000  for  improvement  of  interior  4  miles  to  road  stan^su'd. 
Mile  28-Sunrise  Road  (46  miles  of  road  and  34  miles  of  sled  road).      3, 000 
Total  expended  on  repair  and  maintenance  of  existing 
mileage. 
Talkeetna-Cache  Creek  Road  (6  miles  of  road  and  24  miles  of 

traU) 100,000 

$5,000  for  repair  and  maintenance  of  existing  mileage  and 
$95,000  for  improvement  from  trail  to  road  standard  necessary 
to  open  up  the  Cache  Creek  district  as  an  important  feeder  to 
the  Government  railroad. 

Harendeen  Bay-Portage  (10  miles  of  trail) 10'  000 

Entire  sum  for  reconnaissance  and  new  construction,  to 
provide  a  short  route  across  the  Alaska  Peninsula  into  the 
Bristol  Bay  district. 
Wasilla- Willow  Creek  (36  miles  of  road  and  2  miles  of  sled  road) .    20,  OOt 
$10,000  for  repair  and  maintenance  of  existing  mileage  and 
$10,000  for  improvement  aad  extension  into  the  important 
Willow  Creek  mining  district  tributary  to  the  Government 
railroad. 
Palmer-Mile  26  (9  miles  of  road  and  2  miles  of  sled  road) 20, 000 

$10,000  for  repair  and  maintenance  of  existing  milea^  and 
$10,000  for  improvement  to  uniform  toad  standard  in  the 

Matanuska  agncu^ture  district 158,000 

Valdez-Chitina-Fairbanks  Road  (410  miles  of  road  and  55  miles 

sled  road) 260, 000 

$190,000  for  repair  and  maintenance  of  this  main  military  high- 
way, and  $60,000  for  additional  surfacing  and  improvement  to 
uniform  standard.  A  laiKe  amojint  of  reconstructicm  is  necessary 
on  this  road  to  repair  the  damage  and  deterioration  during  the  lean 
war  years. 
Copper  River  Valley: 

McCarthy-Nisdna  River  f  6  miles  of  road  and  4  miles  of  sled  road) .    15, 000 
$5,000  for  repair  ana  maintenance  of  existing  mileage  and 
$10,000  for  improvement. 
Gulkana-Christochena  (4  miles  of  road  and  16  miles  of  trail). . .    30, 000 

45,000 

$2,000  for  repair  and  maintenance  of  existing  mileage  and 
$28,000  for  new  construction  necessary  to  e3^tend  this  route 
eventually  to  the  important  Slate  Creek  mining  district. 
Yukon  district: 

Fairbanks-Fort  Gibbon  Sled  Road  (148  miles  of  sled  road) 6, 000 

Entire  amount  for  repair  ana  maintenance  of  existing 
mileage. 
Circle-Cnatanika  (49  miles  of  road  and  81  miles  of  sled  road) ...  80, 000 
$15,000  for  repair  and  maintenance  of  existing  mileage  and 
$65,000  for  improvement  of  intermediate  section  of  sled  road 
to  wagon  road  standard,  thereby  providing  upper  Yukon  dis- 
trict with  wagon  road  to  the  Tanana  Valley  and  the  Govern- 
ment railroad. 

27478—21 62* 
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Yukon  di-trict-Continued. 

Fort  Gibbon-Kaltag  Trail  (257  miles  of  trail) |3,000 

Entire  ^,000  for  repair  and  maintenance  of  existing  mileage. 

Fort  Gibbon-Koyukuk  Trail  (100  miles  of  trail) 2, 000 

Entire  amount  for  repair  and  maintenance  of  existing  mile- 
age. 

Salchakit-Caribou  Creek  Road  (46  miles  of  sled  road) 1, 000 

Entire  amount  for  repair  and  maintenance  of  existing  mile- 
age. 

Ruby-Poorman  (30  miles  of  road  and  26  miles  of  trail) 40, 000 

$10,000  for  repair  and  maintenance  of  existing  mileage  and 
$30,000  for  improvement  and  extension  into  the  Poorman 
mining  district. 

Coldfoot-Wiseman  sled  road  (11  miles  of  sled  road) 3, 000 

Entire  amount  for  repair  and  maintenance  of  existing  mile- 
age. 

Ophir-Tacotna  Road  (7^  miles  of  road  and  17  miles  of  trail) 30, 000 

$5,000  for  repair  and  maintenance  of  existing  mileage  and 
$25,000  for  improvement  of  intermediate  section  of  trail  to 
uniform  road  standard. 

F'airbanks  local  roads  (65  miles  of  road) 8, 000 

Entire  amount  for  repair  and  maintenance  of  existing  mile- 
age, 
Rampart-Hot  Springs  (15)  miles  of  rood  and  21  miles  of  sled 

road) 30,000 

$5,000  for  repair  and  maintenance  of  existing  mileage  and 
$25,000  for  improvement  of  intermediate  sled-road  section  to 
to  uniform  wagon-road  standard. 
Eagle-O'Brien  Creek  Road  Q9  miles  of  road  and  40  miles  of  sled 

road) 30,000 

$5,000  for  repair  and  maintenance  of  existing  mileage  and 
$25,000  for  improvement  of  sled-road'and  trail  section  to  uni- 
form road  standard. 
Lignite-Kantishna  Road  (31  miles  of  road  and  76  miles  of  trail). .  75, 000 
$10,000  for  repair  ana  maintenance  of  existing  mileage  and 
$65,000  for  improvement  and  extension  of  trail  to  uniform  road 
standard,  necessarv  to  connect  the  important  Kantishna 
mining  oistrict  to  tne  Government  railway  and  provide  outlet 
for  production,  which  has  now  reached  considerable  prd^- 
tions. 

Bcaver-Caro  (75  miles  of  sled  road) 5, 000 

Entire  amount  for  repair  and  maintenance  of  existing 
mileage. 
Fort  Yukon-arcle  (125  miles  of  tail) ^ 15,000 

Entire  amount  for  new  construction  to  take  care  of  winter 
travel  and  avoid  the  necessity  of  traveling  on  the  frosen  surfiMse 
of  the  upper  Yukon,  which  is  extremely  hasardous  and  has 
resulted  in  frequent  loss  of  life. 
Nome  district: 

Maintenance  of  existing  roads  (60  miles  of  road) 20,900 

Entire  amount  for  repair  and  maintenance  of  existing 
mileage. 
Dax-idson's  Landing-Kugarok  (24  miles  of  road  and  100  miles  ol 
trail) 80,000 


$10,000  for  repair  and  maintenance  of  existing  mileage  and 
$70,000  for  improvement  of  existing  trail  to  uniform  road 
standard. 
Surveys  and  reconnoisaances,  Talkeetna  to  Kuskokwim  (250 
miles  of  trail) lO^OOO 

Entire  amount  for  reconnoisaance  to  determine  best  roate 
and  method  of  providing  adequate  ouUet  for  the 
district. 


Ill' 


lOiiM 
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Nome  district — Continued, 

Government  railroad  to  Valdez  Creek  (70  miles  of  trial) . . .' |5, 000 

Entire  amount  for  reconnoissance  into  the  V^dez  Creek 
district,  a  prospective  tributary  to  the  Government  railroad. 

Wide  Bay  to  Becharof  Lake  (10  miles  of  trail) 5, 000 

$20,000 

Entire  amount  for  reconnoissance  and  preliminary  work  to 
open  up  an  important  oil  development  and  provide  a  short 
route  across  the  Alaska  Peninsula. 

Total 955,000 

BRIDGES. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  propose  to  build  any  bridges  out  of  this 
$955,900? 

Maj.  Steese.  There  may  be  several  bridges,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  will  the  cost  of  those  bridges  be  ?  Are  they 
bridges  that  will  replace  existing  structures  ? 

Maj.  Steese.  There  will  be  several  bridges  go  in  to  replace  bridges 
that  have  been  washed  out.  There  will  be  one  or  two  nridges  go  in 
where  relocation  or  washing  put  has  made  it  necessary.  In  one  place 
we  have  to  put  in  two  bridges  to  replace  a  single  bridge,  due  to 
relocation. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  will  those  bridges  cost  ? 

Maj.  Steese.  $15,000  or  $20,000. 

Mr.  Anthony.  A  year  or  two  ago  we  had  items  like  $250,000  for 
some  bridge. 

Maj.  Steese.  We  have  never  built  a  bridge  that  cost  more  than 
S55,000. 

Mr.  Anthony.  This  is  practically  all  resurfacing  of  the  existing 
roads. 

Maj.  Steese.  A  great  bulk  of  it. 

Mr.  Anthony.  With  some  new  construction. 

Maj.  Steese.  Some  putting  surface  on  where  there  has  not  been 
surfacing  heretofore,  but  where  such  surface  is  necessary  in  a  project 
to  make  it  uniform  all  the  way  across.  Heavy  loads  can  not  get 
over  some  sections  of  the  road  at  present,  so  the  road  as  a  whole  is 
not  being  utilized  for  its  full  possible  service. 

VALDEZ-FAIRBANKS   ROAD. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Give  us  an  idea  which  will  be  supplementary  to  your 

general  statement.  I  would  guess  the  distance  from  Valdez  to  Fair- 
anks  to  be  about  350  miles,  is  that  right?    . 

Maj.  Steese.  Exactly  371  miles. 

Mr.  Slemp.  That  is  a  road  you  have  already  built  ? 

Maj.  Steese.  Only  two- thirds  of  it  has  been  surfaced. 

Mr.  Slemp.  When  you  say  surfaced  you  mean  macadamized  ? 

Maj.  Steese.  I  mean  simply  a  light  gravel  surface.  The  Valdez- 
Jpairbanks  road  was  our  first  project. 

Mr.  Slemp.  This  is  the  most  important  ? 

Maj.  Steese.  That  is  the  most  important  project,  and  we  estimate 
S250,000  for  that  road,  and  that  is  our  primary  military  item.  Now, 
that  road  was  passable  for  dog  teams  in  1909,  in  1911  it  was  passable 
for  a  light  two-horse  buckboard,  in  1913  it  was  passable  for  a  light 
Ford  car,  and  it  still  is  not  passable  for  a  truck  all  the  way  through. 
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Mr.  Slemp.  Let 'US  get  that  as  a  sample.  We  will  have  to  spend 
about  $250,000  a  year  on  the  part  of  tne  National  Government  to 
keep  that  highway  in  condition  ? 

Maj.  StEESE.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Slemp.  How  much  do  you  suppose  will  be  the  annual  main- 
tenance charge  of  that  road  from  Valdez  to  Fairbanks  ? 

Maj.  Steese.  It  will  require  $250,000  a  year  for  the  next  three  or 
possibly  four  years  to  finish  it;  that  is,  to  have  it  gravel  surfaced 
throughout.  After  that  the  annual  maintenance  on  that  road  should 
cost  about — well,  I  am  including  there  the  branch  down  to  Chitina. 
a  total  of  410  miles,  of  $200  a  mile,  which  is  something  like  S80,00(). 

Mr.  Slemp.  You  mean  the  annual  maintenance  charge  after  the 
next  three  years? 

Maj.  Steese.  After  the  next  three  years  should  be  about  $80 .OCX). 

Mr.  Slemp.  $80,000  ? 

Maj.  Steese.  For  410  miles. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Now,  the  5,000  miles  that  you  mention  as  being  the 
road  project  for  Alaska,  how  many  miles  do  you  put  in  the  same  class 
as  you  put  the  Valdez*Fairbanks  road  ? 

Maj.  Steese.  About  1,031. 

Mr.  Slemp.  About  1,000  miles? 

Maj.  Steese.  About  1,031. 

Mr.  Slemp.  For  the  development  of  the  Territory  you  would  need 
about  1,000  miles  of  surfaced  roads? 

Maj.  Steese.  About. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Your  estimate,  then,  of  $200  a  mile  would  mean  that 
an  annual  charge  of  upkeep  would  be  about  $200,000  ? 

Maj.  Steese.  If  it  is  all  m  that  condition,  yes. 

Mr.  Slemp.  '  How  much  is  it  going  to  take  to  get  it  all  in  that  con* 
dition  ? 

Maj.  Steese.  Well,  I  have  not  that  figure  offhand. 

Mr.  Slemp.  I  note  from  the  map  it  would  be  little  branch  n>atl^ 
out  from  the  centers  of  population — short  distances  scattered   ». 
over  Alaska  apparently. 

Maj.  Steese.  Well,  in  addition  to  that  1,000  miles  of  wagon  n»a«: 
we  have  there  over  3,000  miles  of  trails. 

Mr.  Slemp.  I  uhderstand  that.     I  will  come  to  that  later     1^: 
us  take  3,000  miles  of  trail.     You  have  already  got  that  pretty  m. 
dug  out,  have  you  not  (     It  is  mainly  maintenance  ^ 

Mai.  Steese.  The  original  work  hais  been  done  for  some  time  • 
all  01  them;  some  of  it  has  had  no  maintenance  work  for  mar-. 
years:  some  is  in  good  shape  to-day;  a  good  deal  will  need  artui 
rebuilding. 

Mr.  Si.EMP.  What  will  be  the  annual  chare^e  there  i 

Maj.  Steese.  Some  of  that  trail  should  oe  improved  to  give  ::.* 
proper  service  to  the  communities  involved  in  mj'  pnignun  as  gt'ic- 

m  the  report. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Congress  gave  $500,000  last  \-ear  and  $50O,nW>  t^-' 
year  before.  If  that  appropriation  ran  along  on  the  $500JK)l>  ha.-..* 
as  a  sort  of  standard  basis  of  appropriation  on  the  part  of  Cooir^^s^ 
what  would  that  do  for  the  roads  of  Alaska?  That  would  take  r^r- 
of  the  1 .000  miles 
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Maj.  St£E8£.  No;  that  would  slow  down  the  improvement  of  it 
all  to  this  same  standard.  We  first  have  to  take  out  enough  money 
to  hold  what  we  have,  then  part  of  the  balance  goes  into  improving  the 
grade  of  the  road — that  is^  from  sled  road  to  wagon  road  standard — 
and  then  part  of  it  surfacmg  the  existing  wagon  road  to  stand  hght 
trucks. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Your  theory  would  be  to  spend  about  a  miUion  dollars 
a  year  for  three  or  four  years  and  then  you  could  by  an  expenditure 
of  $500,000  after  that  keep  those  roads  m  fairly  good  condition  ? 

Maj.  Steese.  In  our  project  here  we  make  the  statement  in  the 
program  as  we  have  drawn  it  up  a  million  dollars  a  year  for  10  years 
would  complete  everything  that  will  probably  develop  in  that  time. 
After  that  the  maintenance  would  be  at  less  than  $500,000  a  year. 

Mr.  Slemp.  I  do  not  believe  that. 

Maj.  S'raiESE.  The  mere  maintenance  with  no  extensions. 

Mr.  Slemp.  $200  a  mile  and  other  things.  I  would  not  think  that 
would  be  sound,  would  you  ? 

POPULATION   OF  AIJ^SKA, 

Mr.  SissoN.  What  is  the  population  of  Alaska  now — about  50,000  ? 

Maj.  Steese.  The  last  census  gave  55,000;  that  is,  the  1920  census. 

Mr.  SissoN.  And  $1,000,000  a  year  is  over  $20  per  capita  for 
roads,  an  annual  expenditure  of  $20  per  capita.  If  Uncle  Sam  were 
to  undertake  to  spend  that  much  per  capita  in  America 

Mr.  Anthony.  But  that  is  the  argument  upon  which  Alaska  asks 
us  for  it.     It  has  a  sparse  population  and  a  large  territory. 

Maj.  Steese.  There  are  other  elements  in  there  besides  population. 
That  population  is  scattered  over  a  territory  one-fifth  the  size  of 
the  United  States  and  it  is  12  times  the  size  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  and  98  per  cent  of  it  is  owned  by  the  Government.  It  is 
public  domain  98  or  99  per  cent. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  wonder  if  we  could  not  give  it  all  away  to  somebody  ? 

Mr,  Slemp.  No,  sir. 

Maj.  Steese.  You  know  $1,000,000,000  worth  of  products  have 
come  out  of  that  country  since  it  belonged  to  the  United  States. 
It  passed  the  billion  mark  this  year.  ' 

WORK   completed. 

Mr.  Anthony..  Will  you  put  in  the  record.  Colonel,  a  short  state- 
ment showing  the  numoer  of  miles  of  main  road  that  has  been  com- 
pleted since  this  Government  aid  was  extended,  and  the  number  of 
miles  of  trails  and  subsidiary  roads  so  as  to  show  in  a  short  paragraph 
just  what  has  been  accomplished  so  far  imder  this  pro-am  ? 

Maj.  Steese.  Well,  those  figures,  I  can  give  you  right  off,  sir. 

Miles 

Wagon  roads 1, 031 

Sledroadfl 636 

Trails 3,223 

Total 4,890 

In  the  clasBification  of  the  board  wagon  roads  are  any  roads  cleared,  grubbed, 
ditched,  graded,  and  drained  sufficiently  to  accommodate  wagon  traffic.  Light 
motor  vehicles  are  now  using  these  roads  in  increasing  numbers.    This  requires  a 
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gravel  surface  at  an  increased  first  cost,  but  with  an  eventual  saving  in  annual  maio- 
tenance  charges. 

Sled  roads  are  cleared  and  graded  like  wagon  roads  but  notg  rubbed.  Thev  an* 
•drained  only  sufl&ciently  to  prevent  their  destruction  by  the  summer  rains,  thvir 
wearing  siuiace  is  of  snow.  Double  bobsleds,  drawn  by  two,  four,  etc.,  horses  hanl 
heavy]  loads  over  these  roads  in  wintertime. 

Trails  include  any  construction  less  than  the  above,  sutiabie  for  dog  sled  or  mn^ 
horse  drawn  double-enders  in  winter  and  pack  trains  in  summer.  Except  when 
river  surfaces  are  used,  some  work  is  always  necessary  to  permit  the  use  of  do^  teantf. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Can  you  tell  us — do  you  have  anything  to  do  with 
the  railroad  construction  there  ? 
Maj.  Steesb.  No,  sir. 

PBOORESS   OF  RAILROAD   CONSTBUGTION. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Can  you  tell  us,  just  for  our  information,  how  far 
the  railroad  construction  has  progressed,  the  governmental  propo- 
sition ? 

Maj.  Steesb.  Well,  the  railroad  from  Seward — of  course,  I  have  not 
been  over  all  the  railroad  and  I  have  not  gone  into  their  work  at  all 
there,  but  I  have  ridden  over  part  of  it,  so  I  am  not  speating  as 
an  expert  on  the  railroad  part  ox  it. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  line  is  not  completed  through  from  Seward  t4» 
Fairbanks  ? 

Maj.  Steesb.  No,  sir;  from  Seward  to  Fairbanks  is  476  miles.  The 
trains  were  operating  when  I  left  Alaska  in  December  from  Seward 
to  Oold  Oeek  at  mile  264,  then  from  mile  358  on  into  Fairbanks. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Leaving  a  gap  of  about  90  miles  ? 

Maj.  Steesb.  About  90  mues. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  they  constructing  on  that  ? 

Maj.  Steesb.  A  large  part  of  that  has  been  cleared  out  and  a  lai^ 

Eart  of  it  graded.     I  think  some  track  has  been  laid  in  that  interva. 
ut  the  operation  does  not  go  beyond  the  bridge. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  leads  to  the  question,  Will  the  condition  ••' 
that  railroad  relieve  the  necessity  of  road  construction  along  the  lin« ' 

Maj.  Steesb.  It  will  increase  it.  The  railroad  does  not  replace  a 
road. 

Mr!  Dent.  That  was  a  question  I  had  in  mind,  Mr.  duinnac 
Will  you  put  into  the  record  the  connection  between  this  road  coc- 
struction  and  the  railroad  there — ^what  connection  it  has  i 

Maj.  Steesb.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dent.  I  think  that  might  be  interesting. 

Maj.  Steesb.  If  you  will  look  at  that  map  right  there  you  aer  ib* 
railroad  starting  down  at  Seward,  and  we  have  two  short  liiir»  - ' 
road  into  Seward,  a  trail  running  up  and  out  to  Kenai,  out  on  th' 
peninsula.  That  is  an  existing  trail,  and  the  development  therr.  v  * 
think,  justifies  improving  the  trail  to  road  standard. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  you  spending  money  now  on  roads  parallelled 
the  railroad  ? 

Maj.  Steesb.  No,  sir;  it  is  on  feeders  into  the  railroad. 

Mr.  Dent.  That  is  the  proposition  I  wanted;  they  are  feeders. 

Maj.  Stebse.  Feeders  into  the  railroad. 

The  next  point  is  up  above  Knik  Arm;  }rou  see  the  points  Wawr  ■ 
and  Matanuska  Junction.    That  is  a  fanning  district,  and  on  up  t 
the  head  of  that  spur  line  is  Chickaloon,  the  center  of  the  coal  dittrK* 
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I  should  have  said  before — and  you  might  ilisert  that  in  my  pre- 
vious statement  back  there — that  the  raihoad  is  also  operating  about 
40  miles  from  Matanuska  Junction  up  to  Chick^oon^  in  the  Mata- 
nuska  coal  fields  and  north  out  of  Fairbanks,  up  in  the  Chatanika 
district^  which  also  is  about  40  miles,  or  a  total  of  80  miles  in  addi- 
tion to  the  figures  I  gave  you  before. 

Now,  up  at  Wassila  the  railroad  there  crosses  one  of  our  road 
systems,  and  that  road  swings  over  to  the  right  into  the  Matanuska 
farming  district  and  up  to  the  branch  in  Willow  Creek  and  the 
Archangel  mining  district,  and  you  see  a  little  gap  there,  a  few  miles ; 
that  has  not  yet  been  completed  to*form  a  connection  to  Palmer. 

Now  from  Talkeetna  to  the  Cache  Creek  mining  district — that  is 
oflf  to  the  left  from  Talkeetna,  up  on  the  Susitna  Kiver 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  is  on  Moose  Creek  ? 

Maj.  Steese.  Talkeetna  over  to  Moose  Creek  and  on  to  Peters 
Creek,  and  then  up  to  Cache  Creek. 

Mr.  Dent.  What  is  it  over  in  Cache  Creek  you  want  to  get  to  ? 

Maj.  Steese.  That  is  a  mining  district,  gold  mining,  and  those 
operators  come  in  over  the  trail.  Under  favorable  snow  conditions 
they  can  come  through  with  dog  teams,  but  they  must  have  a  road 
passable  for  light  trucks  in  order  to  get  their  product  out,  and  also 
also  to  provide  business  for  the  railroad;  that  is  a  very  important 
project. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  right  there  that  might  be 

feneral:  What  is  the  snow  fall  from  Cache  Creek,  say,  down  to 
*alkeetna  ? 

Maj.  Steese.  I  was  in  there  on  the  16th  of  October,  and  there 
were  about  16  inches  of  snow  then.  There  is  anywhere  from  7  to  12 
or  14  feet  there  during  the  winter. 

Mr.  Sutherland  (delegate  elect  from  Alaska).  There  is  quite  a 
heavy  snowfall  in  there. 

Mr.  Slemp.  What  portion  of  the  year  can  trucks  operate  there  ? 

Maj.  Steese.  Well,  the  trucks  can  operate  for  about  five  months, 
from  five  to  six  months,  depending  on  the  season.  Then,  during  the 
winter  they  operate  with  heavy  bob  sleds,  two,  four,  six,  or  eight 
horse  sleds,  and  they  must  have  a  big  road  for  them.  The  snow 
packs  down  on  the  wagon  road  and  serves  as  a  sled  road  during  the 
winter.  At  the  present  time  they  are  running  through  there  with 
narrow-track  dog  sleds. 

Mr.  SLEBfp.  That  would  not  apply  to  the  railroad  ? 

Maj.  Steese.  The  railroad  will  operate  all  winter. 

Mr.  Slemp.  How  ? 

Maj.  Steese.  They  have  snow  plows.  The  Copper  River  Railroad 
has  been  operating.  As  you  go  on  up  along  the  railroad  you  will  see 
a  great  many  other  red  lines  tying  in  here;  all  of  our  projects  there 
are  tributary  or  tie  into  the  railroad. 

Mr.  SissoN.  What  are  these  little  pink  lines  here  ? 

Maj.  Steese.  Those  are  hill  lines,  contour  lines.  Where  they  are 
thick  it  indicates  a  steep  hill. 

COST  OF   LABOR. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  about  the  labor  conditions  for  road  building 
in  Alaska;  are  they  favorable  or  unfavorable? 
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Maj.  Steese.  The  cost  of  labor  has  gone  up  since  the  war,  although 
not  relatively  as  in  the  United  States;  except  on  one  project  we  hare 
not  had  any  difficulty  in  getting  sufficient  labor. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  do  you  have  to  pay  now  for  road  buildingt 

Maj.  Steese.  In  most  of  the  Telritory  we  pay  $4.50  a  day. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Per  man  ? 

Maj .  Steese.  Per  man.    Up  on  the  Seward  Peninusia  they  pay — 

Mr.  SissoN.  How  many  hours  ? 

Maj.  Steese.  That  is  on  the  eight-hour  basis. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Does  the  man  board  himself  ? 

Maj.  Steese.  We  board  them*  and  deduct  for  the  board,  but  we 
lose  a  little  money  on  the  board. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  labor  conditions  now  as  serious  up  there  as  in 
this  country  ? 

Maj.  Steese.  They  are  not;  we  have  a  large  niunber  of  white 
Amencans  as  laborers — that  is,  they  are  miners  and  prospectors,  who 
are  accustomed  to  work  at  what  is  classed  as  common  labor,  and  they 
work  for  us  during  the  open  season  and  then  go  back  to  mining  for 
the  rest  of  the  year. 

PROGRAM. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  you  asking  for  this  large  program  now,  increaseii 
program,  for  road  repair  because  of  the  fact  that  this  work  was  not 
carried  on  to  any  great  extent  during  the  war? 

Maj.  Steese.  That  has  caused  a  very  large  item,  for  instance,  m 
our  Valdez-Fairbanks  Road.  Three  years  ago  tnat  was  washeti 
out  through  the  Keystone  Canyon,  and  we  had  to  relocate  that. 
We  spent  $50,000  on  that  last  year  and  it  will  take  $60,000  to  finish  i:. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Mr.  Sutherland,  would  you  care  to  make  a  state- 
ment to  the  committee  on  this  item? 

Mr.  Sutherland.  I  thought  from  my  acq^uaintance  with  lUt 
projects  you  might  care  to  have  some  information  or  details. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  committee  will  not  have  time,  probably,  t<»  j 
into  details  on  all  of  the  various  projects,  but  we  would  like  to  ]uat 
from  you  on  your  general  idea  as  to  how  much  work  should  he  under- 
taken at  this  time. 

Mr.  SiTHERLAND.  Well,  I  believe  the  Territory  reauires  just  what 
ib  asked  for  here.  Socretarv  Payne  said  not  long  ago  that  the  (loren:- 
ment  had  placed  little  dabs  around  Alaska,  but  particulmriy  hrrr 
with  respect  to  roads,  we  have  spent  money  all  over  the  Territory  •  ^ 
different  projects,  and  now  they  are  getting  into  a  oomprehens:  *  • 
system  of  connecting  up  the  roads  there  ana  making  some  uniforr. 
system  of  roads  in  that  Territory. 
'  Mr.  Anthony.  Are  vour  miniiie  interests  prosperous  at  this  tinn- 

Mr.  SinruERLANi).  No.  absolutely  not. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Plow  about  the  aj^icultural  development  of  Alaska 

Mr.  Sitherland.  A^culture  is  not  prosperinf^:  they  havr  Ki*- 
laboring  under  <iifficultie8  the  same  as  the  mming  mdusirv* 

When  you  speak  of  the  mines,  the  condition  in  Alaska  in  in*: 
industrv  is  almost  sta^ant.  We  have  been  hoping  for  some  nrl'' 
under  tlic  McFadden  bill  ou  gold,  hoping  that  it  would  bo  given  sor  • 
consideration,  but  it  has  not.  Now,  these  projects  are  laq^j  ot*-- 
the  mining  districts,  and  to  build  some  of  those  roads  would  cefia&n.t 
stimulate  the  production  of  gold  in  that  Territory. 
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Now,  if  you  will  give  me  time  to  explain  the  condition  in  the  Ruby 
project,  I  think  that  140,000  is  the  amount  asked  for — ^well,  that  is  to 
continue  a  road  that  is  now  open,  building  it  30  miles  into  the  interior. 
He  does  not  classify  it  as  a  new  road,  and  yet  it  is,  because  nothing 
has  ever  been  done  there.  It  is  simply  through  the  river  valleys 
and  no  improvements  at  all.  Probably  the  road  has  been  placed  ns 
they  propose  to  have  the  road  go  in  the  future. 

Now^  that  road  goes  30  miles  to  Long  Creek;  26  miles  beyond  is  the 
Poor  Man  Mining  district,  where  I  mined  the  last  mining  I  did  in  that 
country.  In  the  summer  they  carry  their  freight  to  the  Yukon 
River  for  2  cents  a  pound,  but  I  had  to  pay  15  cents  a  poimd  to  bring 
my  freight  26  miles  farther  on  a  direct  Ime,  but  by  detour  around  thi 
rivers.  So  that  by  completing  that  project  26  miles  they  would 
probably  get  their  freight  in  there  for,  say,  3  or  3.5  or  possibly  4" 
cents  a  poimd. 

And  tnat  applies  to  everyproject  on  this  map.  Just  to  the  south 
of  the  Ruby  project  is  the  Takotna  and  Innoko  project.  There  are 
three  dredging  companies,  proposing  to  opera;te  dredges  in  there, 
and  want  to  carry  their  chief  material  for  the  dredges,  the  larger 
materials  and  timbers,  and  want  to  carry  it  that  distance  about  20 
miles  from  the  Innoko  over  to  the  placer  fields,  very  lar^e  placer 
fields,  and  they  are  waiting  for  something  to  be  done  in  the  miprove- 
ment  of  the  roads.  Now,  something  has  been  expended  there,  but 
not  nearly  enough  to  build  it. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Well,  I  think  the  committee  has  a  pretty  fair 
general  idea  of  the  conditions  there,  and  the  amount  of  the  appro- 
priation, of  course,  will  be  dependent  upon  what  we  think  wise  to 
expend. 

Now,  Mr.  Grigsby,  the  Delegate  from  Alaska,  has  asked  me  to 
make  a  statement  in  regard  to  uns  expenditure,  and  if  it  is  agreeable 
we  will  let  him  put  it  in  the  record. 
Maj.  Steese.  We  have  several  amendments,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Mr.  Anthony.  All  right. 

Mr.  Sutherland.  May  I  interrupt  just  a  moment,  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  say  that  if  the  bonus  on  gold  is  not  going  to  be  allowed — and  it 
does  not  look  as  though  it  was  possible  at  this  time — this  is  the  gold 
remedy  in  Alaska,  so  mr  as  the  mining  industry  is  concerned,  because, 
if  you  are  watching  the  New  York  stock  markets  you  will  have 
noticed  that  one  or  two  of  the  largest  mines  in  Alaska,  one  at  Juneau, 
are  about  to  collapse. 

That  mining  company  would  not  be  affected  by  these  roads;  that 
depends  solely  on  water  transportation.  It  is  the  cost  of  labor  and 
the  price  of  "material  that  is  going  to  close  that  great  Alaska  mine 
down,  but  aU  over  the  Territory  there  are  mines  that  depend  entirely 
upon  road  improvement  for  their  transportation. 

Maj.  Steese.  I  was  personally  in  the  Kantishna  district,  about  30 
miles  north  of  Mount  McKinley,  last  summer.  The  principal  oper- 
ator in  there  got  out  about  800  tons  of  ore  last  winter.  He  kept  an 
assay er  at  the  mine  and  sacked  nothing  that  ran  less  than  $150  per 

ton. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Because  of  the  expense  of  getting  that  ore  out  ? 

Maj.  Steese.  Yes,  sir.  They  had  to  go  across  31  miles  of  swamp 
where  I  am  improving  the  road,  but  at  the  present  time  it  is  pretty 
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rough  going;  to  the  head  of  navigation  on  a  little  river,  or,  rather,  a 
fairi^  good-sized  river,  called  the  Kantishna,  and  there  the  Yukon 
Navigation  Co.  and  the  White  Pass  Co.  sent  a  boat,  a  paddle-wheel 
steamer,  up  this  river  160  miles  off  of  the  main  navigable  streams,  to 
get  that  ore,  and  then  thev  pulled  either  up  the  Yukon  to  Dawsan. 
or  down  the  Yukon  to  St.  Michael,  and  out  to  this  country. 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  this  country  they  are  running  ore  oi  $7  a  ton. 
are  they  not  ? 

Maj.  Stebse.  In  the  Juneau  country  they  run  ore  running  as  low 
as  $2  a  ton. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Take  a  mining  company  up  against  that  proposition, 
would  they  think  it  proper  to  build  such  roads  as  you  propose  f 

Maj.  Steesb.  As  we  could  not  get  to  him  at  all,  that  man  cut  out 
the  31-mile  drag  from  his  mine  to  the  river,  and  he  got  this  out  over 
the  snow  in  the  wintertime  by  horses  and  sleds. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Do  you  have  some  local  cooperation  in  such  cases 
as  that ) 

Maj.  Steese.  On  that  particular  project,  we  are  improving  the 
conditions  over  the  road  in  connection  with  the  Territory,  the  local 
funds  of  the  Territory  are  tiuned  over  to  us  for  expenditure  on  ttuit 
project. 

Mr.  Cramton.  But  in  different  places  you  do  have  cooperation 
with  local  interests  ? 

Maj.  Steese.  Oh,  yes,  in  some  places  a  town  will  contribute  s<»n)»- 
money;  other  places  private  individuals  will;  other  places  they  v.* 
work  on  the  road  for  a  while  in  part  payment. 

Mr.  Sisson.  Now,  is  it  the  policy  of  the  Government  to  build  a 
road  up  to  each  of  these  mines,  so  that  the  minor's  property  will  U 
valuable  to  him? 

Maj.  Steese.  Under  the  law  we  are  required  to  build  roads,  S4i  far 
as  our  fimds  permit,  in  the  minin^g  districts.  We  do  not  build  to 
individual  holdings.  In  this  Kantishna  district  there  are  about  l*"* 
people  in  there,  there  is  a  post  office  there  and  a  land  commisv^it^nt* : 
all  the  regular  machinery — it  is  a  little  town;  in  fact,  the  conditi-  :. 
is  so  bad  we  expect,  so  lar  as  our  funds  will  permit,  to  connect  tha: 
town  up  with  the  Government  railroad. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Have  you  placed  in  the  record  yet,  Major,  a  state- 
ment showing  how  much  funds  are  received  from  the  Territory*  • ' 
Alaska  which  are  contributed  to  those  road  propositions } 

Maj.  Steese.  Yes.  Last  year  we  had  S101,000.  This  year  «• 
have  gotten  to  date,  from  the  Territory,  $83,500.52. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Does  that  come  from  certain  forms  of  taxatioo ' 

Maj.  Steese.  That  is  appropriated  directly  by  tbo  t«rritor4a. 
legislature. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Well,  I  guess  we  would  better  pass  on  to  the  ni'\; 
paragraph. 

Maj .  oTEESE.  I  have  a  copy  of  the  amendments. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Oh,  yes;  let  us  have  the  amendmenia. 

Maj.  Steese.  Memorandtmi  for  chairman  of  the  Appropriati* <.- 
subcommittee,  January  3,   1921,  referring  to  second  indoragnifc.; 
War  Department,  Adjutant  Generates  Office,  December  7,  1920  ^il 
miscellaneous  division,  C.  H.  A.,  A.  M.  T.  158).    To  the  Chief 
Engineers,  and  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  War  dated  Deoembcr  .*- 
1920,  to  the  Hon.  Julias  Kahn,  Houseof  RepresentatiraB. 
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Ml*.  Anthony.  All  riffht,  put  that  in  the  record. 

Maj.  Steese.  This  I  have  is  the  original.     I  will  have  to  read  it. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Let  us  put  that  in  the  record. 

Maj.  Steele.  I  was  going  to  read  it  for  the  record,  as  I  have  just 
the  or^;inal  from  the  Secretary's  office. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Well,  the  argument  is  you  can  not  expend  all  the 
money  in  the  fiscal  year  properly,  and  it  would  lapse. 

Maj.  Steese.  The  1st  of  July  catches  us  just  as  we  have  launched 
the  work. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Well,  you  may  put  that  argument  in  connection 
with  it  in  the  record. 

Maj.  Steese.  Very  well;  I  will  insert  that  when  I  revise  the  record. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Very  well. 

(The  memorandum  is  as  follows:) 

January  3,  1921. 

Memorandum  for  the  chairman  appropriations  subconmiittee: 

1.  Referriiig  to  the  second  indorsement,  War  Department,  Adjutant  Generars 
Office,  December  7,  1920,(110  (Misc.  Div.)  OHA/AMT/158),  to  the  Chief  of  Engineers, 
and  to  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  dated  December  30,  1920,  to  Hon.  Julius  Kahn, 
House  of  Repreeentatives,  the  following  proposed  change  in  the  language  of  the 
appropriation  for  ''Construction  and  maintenance  of  military  and  post  r<^8,  bridges, 
and  trails,  Alaska,"  is  submitted  with  the  recommendation  that  it  be  approved  for 
inclusion  in  the  Army  appropriation  bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1922,  new  language  being 
indicated  by  imderscoring. 

Present  lan&:uage:  For  the  construction,  repair,  and  maintenance  of  military  and 
post  roads,  bridges,  and  trails,  Territory  of  Alaska,  to  be  immediately  available  *  *  * 
$955,000. 

Ftoposed  language:  For  the  construction,  repair,  and  maintenance  of  Military  and 
poet  roads,  bridges,  and  trails,  Territory  of  Alaska,  to  be  immediately  available  and 
remain  available  until  expended    *    ♦    *    $955,000. 

Provided f  That  the  Secretary  of  War  is  hereby  authorized  to  receive  from  the 
Territory  of  Alaska,  or  other  source,  such  funds  as  may  be  contributed  by  them  to 
be  ex})ended  in  connection  with  funds  appropriated  by  the  United  States  for  any 
authorized  work  of  construction,  repair,  and  maintenance  of  roads,  bridges,  ferries, 
trails,  and  related  works  in  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  and  to  cause  such  funds  to  be 
deposited  to  the  credit  of  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  and  to  expend  the 
same  in  accordance  with  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  contributed. 

Provided  further  y  That  not  to  exceed  ten  thoiisand  ($10,000)  dollars  of  the  foregoinj? 
amount  shall  be  expended  for  a  preliminary  investigation  and  report  on  the  feasi- 
bility, desirability,  and  cost  of  the  best  and  most  practicable  connection  between 
the  Nome-Shelton  system  of  communications  and  the  coal  deposits  of  the  Kugruk 
River,  Chicago  Creek,  and  the  Keewalik  mining  district,  whether  by  wagon  road, 
sled  road,  tramway,  trail,  or  other  means. 

2.  The  reasons  for  the  change  above  proposed  are  fully  set  forth  in  the  two  docu- 
ments above  referred  to. 

Maj.  Steese.  The  second  one  is,  we  have  abeady  been  getting 
money  from  the  Territory  for  two  years,  and  depositing  it  with  the 
Treasurer.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  thinks  that  is  not  quite 
regular  and  prefers  to  have  it  made  regular. 

Mr.  Anthony.  All  right;  you  may  put  that  in  the  record,  too. 
Just  save  us  time,  put  that  in  the  record,  and  we  will  consider  it  when 
we  get  to  the  legislation. 

^laj.  Steese.  All  right. 

(The  statement  is  as  follows:) 

[Extract  from  A.  O.  O.,  Dec.  7, 1920.] 

On  account  of  climatic  conditions  existing  in  Alaska  the  working  season  is  neces- 
sarily limited,  it  being  possible  to  carry  on  work  only  during  the  simimer  season 
and  during  a  few  weeks  immediately  preceding  and  following  the  same.  With  the 
fiscal  year  coming  to  an  end,  as  it  does,  shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the  new  working 
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season,  and  the  resultine  lapse  of  fiscal  year  funds,  it  is  obvious  that  the  carnHni^  oo 
of  the  work  is  consdderaoly  handicapped.  The  great  area  over  which  the  operationi 
of  the  road  commissioners  are  carried  out  and  the  slow  and  uncertain  means  of  tnns- 
portation  further  handicap  the  work. 

Thid  recommendation  tnat  the  language  of  this  appropriation  be  modified  so  a$  u> 
provide  that  funds  thereunder  will  remain  available  until  expended  is  concurred  in 
and  urged  by  the  governor  of  the  Territory,  the  commanding  general,  Ninth  Corpi 
Area,  and  the  Boara  of  Road  Commissioners  for  Alaska. 

The  proviso  quoted  above  authorizing  expenditure  of  cooperative  fund»  is easenti&l 

in  order  that  cooperation  ma)r  be  effected  with  the  Territorial  govctvinent  '>r 

other  Government  department,  in  connection  with  the  expenditure  of  fundi*  lor  the 

construction  and  maintenance  of  roads.    The  Board  of  Road  rommiHsioneTB  f'>r 

for  Alaska,  under  which  the  constniction  of  roads,  etc.,  in  the  Territorj-  oliAla«ka  ha« 

been  carried  on  for  approximately  15  years,  ha\ing  during  that  period  acquired  a 

wide  experience  in  connection  with  that  work,  together  with  the  neceasarj'  woridn; 

forces  and  plant  for  its  accomplishment,  is  better  equipped  for  carr>*iii<;  on  the  <-(  n- 

struction  and  maintenance  of  roads  in  Alaska  than  any  other  agency  in  the  Territory. 

Iti  recognition  of  this  fact,  the  Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  in  1919,  paaapd  i 

measure  appropriating  funds  to  be  expended  in  connection  with  the  conrtruttido 

of  certain  roads  in  Alaska,  such  funds  to  be  expended  under  the  supervieion  of  xht 

Board  of  Road  Commissioners  for  Alaska.    Expenditures  have  been  made  by  the 

board  under  this  authorization,  but  it  is  the  view  of  the  Treasure*  Department  thit 

such  expenditures  can  not  be  properly  made  by  the  board  without  specific  authontr 

of  Congress.    It  is  for  the  purpose  of  securing  this  authority  that  the  above  pixrv'tfo  u 

submitted. 

[Extract  from  letter  of  Secretary  of  War,  Dec.  30, 1020.] 

Since  the  estimates  were  submitted  last  summer  for  continuation  of  road  an«i  tmi 
work  in  Alaska,  additional  information  has  come  to  hand  which  indicates  the  pran 
bilitv  of  special  treatment  for  the  system  of  communications  in  the  Seward  P^mn^nlA 
Alaska.  The  proposed  provision  does  not  increase  the  total  appropriation  for  m»i 
work  in  Alaska,  nor  the  total  allotment  for  work  on  the  Seward  Peninsula,  nor  d'>* 
it  require  additional  construction.  It  dire<*ts  that  not  to  exceed  $10,000  of  the  i<^^ 
going  amount  shall  be  expended  upon  a  thorough-going  investigation  and  rpt«-t 
upon  the  best  solution  of  the  situation. 

The  Board  of  Road  Commissioners  for  Alaska  has  recently  had  under  conrid^raD  ' 
the  entire  situation  on  the  Seward  Peninsula  and  reports  that  additional  invfctiisau  * 
is  necessary  and  desirable.     This  report  has  been  concurred  in  by  the  War  I>epartiu«Y>t 

I  therefore  recommend  that  the  proposed  provision  be  inserted  in  the  militar. 
appropriation  bill  for  the  fisc*al  year  1922. 

Maj.  Steese.  That  is  all  I  have,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Much  obliged  for  your  information,  Major. 

ENQIXEER  DEPOTS — INCIDENTAL   EXPENSES,    ETC. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Major,  will  you  give  your  name  and  official  Atata« 
to  the  reporter. 

Maj.  Edqerton.  Maj.  G.  £.  Edgerton,  Corps  of  Engineers,  chui 
of  supply  section,  office  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Take  up  the  division  headed  ^'Engineer  depou. 
for  incidental  expenses  for  the  depots,  etc. 

You  are  asking  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  $22,000.  You  were  apprt*- 
priated  $21,500  during  this  fiscal  year.  Did  you  spend  all  oi  th^: 
money  during  the  current  year  ? 

Mai.  EmiERTON.  Wo  have  not  spent  it  yet.  We  have  ^peiii  s 
little  less  than  half  up  to  the  30th  of  November,  which  is  tne  W 
statement  I  have;  that  covers  depots  in  outhnng  possessions  only 

Mr.  Anthony.  Will  all  of  it  he  al)sorbed?  " 

Maj.  Edqerton.  Yes,  sir;    all  of  it  will  be  absorbed.     We  l\ai 
great  difficultv  in  operating  the  depot  at  Corozal,  Panama,  with  t'"' 
Funds  available  this  vear. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  Now,  this  item  covers  a  multitude  of  the  small 
.    expenses  connected  with  the  care  and  operation  of  these  engineer 
depots  ?    P» 

Maj.  Edgerton.  It  covers  that  in  phraseology.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  though,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  covers  all  of  the  ordinary  expense  in 
the  operation  of  an  engineer  depot  at  Corozal,  in  the  Department  of 
Panama,  and  one  out  at  Honolulu,  in  the  Department  of  Hawaii, 
and  one  in  the  Philippine  Islands  at  Manila.  The  Corps  of  Engineers 
had  no  storage  depots  in  this  country  prior  to  December  16. 

Mr.  Anthony.  They  were  all  consoUdated  ? 

Maj.  Edgerton.  Tney  were  all  consolidated. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Now,  you  would  hke  to  take  those  back? 

Maj.  Edgerton.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  will  have  to  use  estimated 
amounts  in  the  continental  limits  of  the  United  States,  imder  this 
appropriation,  totahng  $290,000.  We  had  anticipated  until  very 
recently  asking  your  committee  to  consider  increasing  this  appro- 
priation to  a  total  of  $212,000,  but  we  found  that  the  estimates  for 
the  activities  were  carried  in  the  estimates  for  the  Quartermaster 
Corps,  and  presumably  they  will  be  cared  for  by  adjustments  of  other 
appropriations. 

Mr.  Anthony.  So  this  all  goes  to  Panama  ? 

Maj.  Edgerton.  To  Panama  and  Hawaii  and  the  Philippine 
Islands. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Is  that  the  same  kind  of  an  appropriation  you  had  in 
1912  for  $30,000? 

Maj.  Edgerton.  Yes,  sir;  except  that  in  1912  we  also  operated  a 
depot  here  in  the  City  of  Washington  as  well. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  there  any  exceptional  expenses  taken  care  of 
in  this  paragraph  ? 

Maj.  Edgerton.  No,  sir;  the  items  covered  by  these  amounts  are 
$15,000  for  the  Corozal  depot,  and  $3,500  for  the  Honolulu  depot,  and 
$3,500  for  the  Manila  depot. 

I  might  say  those  amounts  are  very  close  figures ;  we  know  exactly 
what  amounts  are  going  to  be  required,  and  while  the  committee  cut 
them  for  last  year  $500 — . — 

Mr.  Anthony.  All  right. 

ENGIN'EER   school,  camp   HUMPHREYS,  VA. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  Engineer  School;  this  is  at  Camp  Humphreys, 
Va.  ? 

Maj.  Edgerton.  Yes,  sir.  You  do  not  care  to  go  into  the  question 
of  changed  phraseology  in  that  last  item  ? 

Mr.  Anthony.  No. 

You  are  asking  for  $47,300  for  the  Engineer  School  for  the  next 
fiscal  year.     You  we^-e  given  $40,000  for  the  current  year? 

Maj.  Edgerton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Did  you  spend  all  of  that  $40,000  ? 

Maj.  Edgerton.  No,  sir;  we  spent  about  one-third  of  it. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Will  you  spend  it? 

Maj.  Edgerton.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  not  spent  it  quite  as  rapidly 
as  in  times  past,  because  a  large  part  of  it  will  be  used  up  in  tuition 
of  students  who  are  attending  civilian  schools,,  and  much  of  it  was  not 
used  imtil  September. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  How  much  are  you  going  to  use  this  year? 

Maj.  Edgerton.  About  $18,000. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  educating  engineering  studentiil 

Maj.  Edgerton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  the  necessity  for  spending  that  mu<*h  f 

Maj.  Edgerton.  The  Engineer  school  is  operatea  ou  a  different 
plan  than  before  the  war.  Before  the  war  we  gave  our  instmctioDs 
to  student  officers  at  the  Engineer  school,  which  was  at  that  time 
located  at  Washiiigton  BarracKs;  we  maintained  a  considerable  plant 
there  for  that  purpose;  we  had  a  plant,  buildings,  mechanical  equip- 
ment, and  all  of  that  sort  of  thmg.  Our  young  officers  who  had 
graduated  from  West  Point  were  sent  to  the  school  for  a  period  of 
12  to  18  months.  We  gave  them  their  military  instruction,  and 
instructed  them  in  all  their  duties  as  officers,  including  such  tec^hnical 
duties  as  mechanical  and  engineerinesubjects.  They  did  not  com- 
plete their  engineering  education  at  West  Point. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  have  not  the  facilities  now  at  the  Camp  Hum- 
phreys School  for  doing  that  work? 

Maj.  Edgbbton.  We  nave  not  the  facilities  there,  and  instead  of 
asking  for  money  to  build  up  a  great  engineering  university,  we  ha\> 
made  suitable  arrangements  with  several  civiuan  instituticms. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Now,  this  expense  of  $18,000  per  annum  for  instruc- 
tion of  engineering  officers  is  made  necessary  by  reason  of  the  fa*' 
that  somebody  in  the  War  Department  destroyed  a  very  weii- 
equipped  engineering  school  at  the  Washington  Barracks. 

Maj.  Edoerton.  That  is  essentially  correct,  Mr.  Chairman,  thou*:* 
this  is  a  more  economical  proposition  than  educating  these  men  «t 
a  school  which  we  maintain  ourselves,  because  they  are  few  in  num- 
ber, and  we  can  not  go  ahead  and  construct  a  universitv  that  wiiuki 
afford  the  instruction  these  men  must  have,  like  the  Massarhusaet:'* 
Institute  of  Technology  can  give  them,  because  we  find  the  ct>*; 
running  up  to  $1,200  or  $1,300  per  student;  whereas,  at  the  Ma^^*- 
chusetts  Institute  of  Technology  we  are  paying  $430  per  student. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  engineering  students  do  you  propone  ••• 
put  in  the  civilian  institutions  next  year?- 

Maj.  Edgbbton.  Forty  next  year.* 

Mr.  Anthony.  At  an  average  cost  of  how  much  ^ 

Maj.  Edgerton.  $450.  Our  present  cost  is  $430.  but  that  ^^^ 
because  we  lost  $8,000  in  this  appropriation  last  year  from  our  «•>'.- 
mates,  and  it  was  necessary  to  require  the  students)  to  pay  their  on* 
laboratory  foes,  because  we  could  not  pay  them. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Then,  what  instructions  do  you  carrj'  on  at  Can  • 
Humphreys  ? 

Maj.  Edgerton.  At  Camp  Humnhreys  we  carrj-  on  military  i:- 
struction.     The  course  is  suodividcu  into  two  parts,  one  of  wh^"!.  l* 
subilivided  into  two  other  parts.     The  first  course  is  the  ba^iic  ci»iin^ 
It  is  strictly  a  militarj'  course,  which  we  give  to  those  officefs  mi. 
come  in  aslioutenanta,  or  who  come  in  from  v'wH  life  without  an 
militar}'  education. 

The  other  is  di\ided  into  two  parts,  one  is  for  prospective  fin 
officers,  a  higher  course  in  military  subjects,  and  the  other  k  a  ir**"- 
nical  course  which  gives  them  special  ne(*hanical  and  electricmi  ar 
civil  engineering  knowledge,  which  we  believe  officaiB  have  to  ba  s 
to  carry  on  their  work  as  officers.    The  last  course  is  partkittAr.v 
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important  now,  because  we  have  taken  in  a  considerable  number  of 
officers — about  90 — ^who  are  in  nonuniform  stages  of  education. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Those  that  were  emergency  omcers  during  the  war  ? 

Maj.  Edgbrton.  Yes.  sir. 

STRENGTH  OF  ENGINBBR  CORPS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  the  authorized  strength  for  the  Engineer 
Corps  ? 

Maj.  Edgerton.  Five  hundred  and  twenty. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  have  you  in  the  corps  now  ? 

Maj,  Edgerton.  Six  hundred  and  two  authorized  I  mean,  plus  de- 
tails on  the  detached  Office  list.     We  have  about  520. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  have  520  ? 

Maj.  Edgerton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  the  enlisted  strength  ? 

Maj.  Edgerton.  Twelve  thousand. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  manv  have  you  ? 

Maj.  Edgerton.  I  should,  say  we  have  about  5,000  or  6,000. 

Maj.  Mares.  As  I  remember  the  last  statistical  report  it  was  about 
5,000  or  6,000. 

NEW  EQUIPMENT. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Out  of  this  appropriation  for  Engineer  School,  do 
you  intend  to  buy  any  new  eqmpment  ? 

Maj.  Edgerton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  extensive  ? 

Maj.  Edgerton.  We  expected  to  buy  S5,000  worth  of  new  equip- 
ment; class  room  and  laboratory,  $2,000;  cameras  and  photographic, 
special,  $500;  one  Evinrude  motor,  for  hydrographic  surveys,  $450; 
drafting  room,  $150;  addressograph,  $250;  blue  printing  and  photo- 
stat equipment,  $350;  supplies,  printing  paper,  class  room  supplies, 
etc.,  $1,300. 

Mr.  Anthony.  There  is  no  new  construction  contemplated  ? 

Maj.  Edgerton.  No,  no  new  construction. 

I  might  say  this  school  also  instructs  at  Camp  Humphreys  about 
75  enlisted  men  of  the  class  who  would  become  noncommissioned 
officers  of  high  grades. 

NUMBER   OF   STUDENTS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Have  you  stated  the  number  of  students  in  the 
school  at  Camp  Humphreys. 

Maj.  Edgerton.  We  have  in  the  school  this  year — by  the  way,  I 
have  a  large  memorandum  here. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  do  not  want  to  put  the  memorandum  in  the  record, 
but  if  you  have  any  figures  showing  the  number  of  students,  instruc- 
tors, etc. 

Maj.  Edgerton.  During  the  fiscal  year  1921  there  will  be  in  at- 
tendance at  the  Engineer  School  not  less  than  90  officers  and  160 
enlisted  men. 

In  addition  there  are  41  officers  receiving  the  advanced  course  of 
instruction,  3^  of  whom  are  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology. 
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Mr.  SissoN.  Of  what  rank  ? 

Maj.  Edoebton.  As  a  rule,  they  are  captains  and  majors.  Some  of 
them  are  captains,  taking  their  technical  course,  and  lieutenant^ 
who  are  takmg  the  basic  course.  They  should  all  be  second  lieu* 
tenants  taking  the  basic  course,  but  some  of  our  officers  of  short 
service  are  of  higher  grade.  Some  of  om*  second  lieutenants  who  came 
in  during  the  war  were  promoted  immediately  to  first  lieutenants. 

Mr.  SissoN.  In  other  words,  when  they  get  through  this  primanr 
school  at  West  Point,  you  send  them  to  a  real  school  ? 

Maj.  Edgerton.  Well,  we  send  them  for  advanced  instruction. 
West  Point  has  never  been  an  engineering  school.  It  only  gives  a 
basic  engineering  course. 

Mr.  SissoN.  1  say,  when  they  get  through  the  primary  school,  yon 
send  them  to  the  imiversity. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Now,  in  the  language  of  the  bill,  you  have  put  in 
the  words  "including  construction."     What  is  the  necessity  for  that ' 

Maj.  Edgerton.  That  really  enumerates  the  duties  which  tho- 
educational  facilities  are  to  prepare  the  officers  for. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Hiat  is,  that  you  will  instruct  them  in  construction f 

Maj.  Edoebton.  Yes,  sir.  I  might  sav  that  these  changes  that 
we  are  asking  are  not  of  such  moment  that  we  would  be  seriou^lv 
handicapped  if  they  are  not  made.  They  do  not  change  anythinl* 
essential  that  is  done  there;  they  merely  change  the  phraseologv  t** 
meet  modem  conditions. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Then  the  language  for  the  '' purchase  of  bo*>k- 
textbooks,  and  books  of  reference  for  use  of  the  school  and  ase  <>f 
temporary  officers  engaged  on  duties  away  from  the  engineeriiu: 
school''  covers  books  i^r  these  officers  in  civilian  schools  i 

Maj.  Edgerton.  Yes.  sir;  and  also  the  needs  of  the  school  an* 
somewhat  diverse,  toy,  lor  that  kind  of  library  books. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  ask,  in  the  language  of  the  bill,  for  compensa- 
tion for  temporary  technical  or  special  services  of  civilian  instructd^ 
Are  you  going  to  eng^e  civilians  ? 

Maj.  Edgerton.  We  have  some  civilian  instructors  who  are  rn- 
gaged  for  enlisted  men  only. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  are  thev  < 

Maj.  Edgerton.  They  are  electrical  experts,  printers,  and  mi  oc 
that  instruct  these  men  in  printing. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  also  doing  some  of  the  work  i 

Maj.  Edgerton.  I  do  not  thmk  they  do  very  much  of  the  m»  r* 
down  there;  no,  sir.     They  are  busy  all  the  time  in  instruction  wtc* 

Mr.  SissoN.  Major,  how  do  you  select  the  men  who  att«»&d  th<-^ 
schools  ? 

Mai.  Edgerton.  All  of  the  officers  have  to  go  through  this  couiv- 
and  tne  enlisted  men  are  selected  by  their  conmianding  officers  an 
sent  to  complete  the  course. 

Mr.  SissoN.  How  long  does  it  take  to  complete  the  course  f 

Maj.  Edgerton.  The  basic  course  for  the  officers  is  now  about  cc 
year. 

Mr.  SiHsoN.  Now,  is  every  officer,  when  he  reaches  a  cerUuD  gr»i*- 
or  a  certain  position,  compelled  to  go  to  the  institution  i 

Maj.  Edgerton.  That  is  the  plan.  The  plan  is,  Mr.  Sbaom  th»' 
every  officer  who  is  a  year  in  the  military  service  shall  take  this  hfts* 
course.     That  is  the  first  thing  he  does.  * 
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Mr.  SissoN.  That  is,  in  this  department? 

Maj.  Edgerton.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  basic  course.  Then  he  goes  . 
to  other  duty,  duty  with  the  Engineer  troops,  and  he  serves  with  the 
troops,  so  he  sees  the  practical  appUcation  of  the  work  he  was  doing 
during  the  first  year.  After  he  nas  served  not  less  than  two  years 
with  the  Engineer  troops,  he  then  becomes  available  to  take  the 
advanced  course,  including  the  instruction  at  the  civilian  institutions. 

Mr.  SissoN.  To  a  higher  course? 

Maj.  Edgebton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Now,  will  all  the  men  who  have  enlisted  in  the  serv- 
ice and  remain  at  least  two  years  then  have  to  go  to  the  higher 
institution  ? 

Maj.  Edgerton.  Not  enlisted  men,  but  all  officers  excepting  those 
who  nave  had  educational  advantages  that  make  it  unnecessary. 
Some  of  our  officers  who  came  in  form  civil  life  during  the  war  were 
highly  educated,  thus  making  it  unnecessary  for  them  to  go  to  tech- 
nical schools.  We  have  three  or  four  men  who  have  gone  through 
splendid  colleges,  and  exemptions  are  made  in  those  cases. 

engineer  equipment  of  troops. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Now,  the  next  is  engineer  equipment  of  troops. 
You  are  asking  for  $374,000  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  There  was 
appropriated  $200,000  for  the  present  year. 

Maj.  Edgerton.  Here  is  a  splendid  memorandum  about  the  Engi- 
neer School,  which  I  would  like  to  put  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  much  ? 

Maj.  Edgerton.  About  11  pages. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  do  not  think  we  had  better  put  that  in. 

Maj.  Edgehtox.  It  covers  the  whole  subject. 

Mr.  Anthony.  If  you  want  to  put  in  a  few  excerpts,  all  right;  but 
we  are  making  every  effort  to  hold  down  the  volume  of  our  record. 

Maj.  Edgerton.  It  has  a  great  deal  of  history  in  it  which  is  not  of 
immediate  importance  to  the  committee,  but  I  would  like  to  have  it 
■put  in  print  if  1  may.     It  has  never  been  printed. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  would  rather  not  put  it  all  in.  Did  you  spend  all 
of  the  $200,000  appropriated  for  the  current  year? 

Maj.  Edgerton.  No,  sir;  we  have  spent  only  about  30  per  cent  of 
that  appropriation.  That  appropriation  was  intended  to  purchase 
supplies  for  the  last  half  of  this  year.  We  knew  that  the  equipment 
itself  was  largely  on  hand,  and  the  money  asked  for  was  intenaed  for 
the  purchase  of  the  supplies  used  by  troops  in  the  second  six  months 
of  the  year. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  you  going  to  spend  it  all  ? 

Maj.  Edgebton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  ANraoNY.  Have  you  any  itemized  statement  there  showing 
the  major  items  in  that  expenditure  ?  ■ 

Maj.  Edgerton.  Not  that  we  have  made  so  far. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Any  that  you  are  going  to  make  ? 

Maj.  Edgerton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Will  you  put  that  in  the  record — how  long  is  it  ? 

Maj.  Edgerton.  Well,  1  could  read  you  off  the  main  items  from 
(a)to(f). 

Mr.  Anthony.  Have  you  the  principal  items  ? 
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Maj.  Edgerton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  would  like  to  have  them  put  in  the  record. 
Maj.  Edgerton.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Anthony.  Read  that  oflf  to  us. 

Maj.  Edgerton  (reading  statement,  down  to  and  including  "nine 
Infantry  divisions  and  one  Cavalry  division")  : 

Estimate  Bubmitted $374.  ^ 

Basis  of  estimate: 

(a)  Maintenance  and  replacement  of  Engineer  equipment  and  supplies 
for  nine  Infantry  divisions  and  one  Cavalry  division  (based  on 
maintenance  and  replacement  percentages  of  12  per  cent  for  equip- 
ment and  100  per  cent  for  supplies) 2)0. IW* 

(&)  Maintenance  and  replacement  of  Engineer  equipment  and  supi>liea 
for  existing  organizations  (July  1,'  1920)  in  excess  of  those  required 
to  make  up  (a)  (based  on  maintenance  and  replacement  percent- 
ages of  12  per  cent  for  equipment  and  100  per  cent  for  supplies) 83.  'M 

fc)  Maintenance  of  mobile  armv  searchlights ti,  2ft) 

[d)  Design  and  development  of  En^eer  equipment ;^.  OPu 

(e)  Maintenance  and  repair  of  Engineer  equipment  at  headquarters  of 
Army  corps  areas  and  deparSnents 13.  .W 

(/)  Miscellaneous  and  unforeseeable  contingencies 22,  ^ 


i; 


Total 374.**** 

This  estimate  is  based  on  the  replacements  necessary  in  the  mate* 
rial  issued  to  the  troops  as  engineering  equipment,  that  which  ^*^ 
call  equipment,  moaning  the  fixed  part — the  part  that  does  not  wear 
out — ana  engineering  supplies,  which  are  consumed  in  service. 

Mr.  Anthony,  Now,  that  is  on  the  theory  they  are  going  to  main- 
tain 10  divisions? 

Maj.  Edgerton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  If  they  do  not  maintain  10  divisions,  we  do  n««« 
need  ^11  of  the  equipment. 

Maj.  Edgerton.  If  we  do  not  maintain  10  divisions,  we  will  p«»* 
need  quite  all  of  that.  I  was  going  to  say  that  in  estimating  pemit- 
nent  equipment  we  have  estimated  replacements  only  at  the  rat*»  ••'* 
12  per  cent,  hecause  we  have  information  from  the  Quarterm&^t'* 
General,  who  stores  this  material,  that  he  has  on  hand,  and  will  ba'- 
at  the  end  of  this  year,  the  necessary  equipment  left  from  the  war  ••• 
purchased  since,  and  also  one  set  of  supplies  for  us.  We  will  havf  u 
take  care  of  only  that  which  they  will  wear  out  in  a  year,  which  »^ 
estimate  at  12  per  cent,  and  the  supplies  they  use  up,  estimattNi  »'. 
100  per  cent. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  say  you  have  only  surplus  left  from  the  »a: 
to  supply  these  10  divisions  for  one  year  i 

Maj.  Edgerton.  That  is  all  the  troop  equipment  we  have  av«iU^>.' 

Mr.  SissoN.  This  does  not  simply  represent  12  per  cent,  does  it  • 

Maj.  Edgerton.  No;  it  represents  12  per  cent  of  the  perman/" 
equipment  and  100  per  cent  of  the  supplies. 

Mr.  SissoN.  How  much  of  this  $374,000  will  be  for  equipment  * 

Maj.  EimERToN.  Well,  that  item  I  just  read,  sir,  was  $210.>»* 
of  which  *77.4S4.23  is  12  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  initial  equipoK- 
of  9  Infantry  divisions. 

Mr.  SissoN.  What  is  that  stuff  valued  at  as  a  total  i 

Mr.  Anthony.  He  is  going  to  tell  us  the  cost  of  the  equipmrn:  • 
one  division  now. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Perhaps  you  may  give  me  the  information  1  want  ^* 
giving  the  list  you  started  to  give  the  chairman. 
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Maj.  Edgerton.  Perhaps  I  am  a  little  confused  as  to  your  question. 
It  is  very  clear  to  me,  but  perhaps  I  am  not  making  myself  clear 
to  you. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Maybe  we  are  leading  you  too  fast. 

Maj.  Edgerton.  Well,  I  thought  I  was  making  it  very  clear.  , 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  making  it  very  clear;  you  know  your  lesson 
very  well. 

Maj.  Edgerton.  This  $77,484.23  is  12  per  cent  of  the  total  cost 
of  the  fixed  equipment,  the  property  that  does  not  wear  out,  except 
by  accident  or  in  the  long  run  by  wear  and  tear,  of  9  divisions  of 
Infantry. 

Mr.  SissoN.  So,  multiplying  the  $77,000  and  something  by  8, 
would  give  you  approximately  the  total  value  of  the  stuff. 

Maj.  Edgerton.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to  arrive  at. 

Maj.  Edgerton.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Instead  of  $374,000?. 

Maj.  Edgerton.  Yes,  sir;  dividing  $77,484.23  by  twelve  one- 
hundredths  will  give  it  accurately. 

Mr,  SissoN.  Yes. 

Maj.  Edgerton.  Then  to  get  this  $210,000, 1  take  100  per  cent  of 
the  supplies.  In  the  suppUes  are  all  of  those  things  that  wear  out, 
like  paper  and  tracing  cloth  and  explosives,  that  you  blow  up,  and 
rope,  which  is  worn  out — all  of  those  thin^  that  are  worn  out  in  the 
process  of  use,  and  the  value  of  that  for  these  imits  is  $92,369.70. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Let  me  ask  you  a  question  right  there.  In  pro- 
viding for  the  purchase  of  explosives,  with  250,000,000  pounds  of 
explosives  on  hand,  does  the  Engineer  Corps  buy  new  explosives  for 
its  use,  or  does  it  requisition  that  ? 

Maj.  Edgerton.  We  requisition  that  from  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment, but  we  are  required  to  pay  the  Ordnance  Department  for  tnem. 
It  goes  back  into  the  Treasmy,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Anthony.  It  goes  bacfe  into  the  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the 
Treasury. 

Maj,  Edgerton.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  that  is  correct.  At  any  rate, 
we  are  required  to  pay  for  it  the  same  as  if  we  bought  it  from  some- 
body else. 

SALE  OF  SURPLUS  STORES. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  thought  there  was  authority  to  transfer  surplus 
stores  from  one  department  to  the  other. 

Maj.  Edgerton.  Surplus  stores,  that  is  true;  stores  that  are  not 
-eguired. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Not  required  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
ssued.  My  idea  is  these  departments  will  not  declare  anything* 
lurplus  if  they  can  see  at  anj  time  in  the  far  distant  future  they  wifl 
lave  use  for  it.  The  question  of  the  best  financial  interests  of  the 
government  makes  no  difference. 

Maj.  Edgerton.  Well,  I  daresay  there  is  a  good  deal  of  caution 
.mong  the  various  departments  in  that  particular. 

Mr.  Cramton.  You  might  call  it  conservatism  and  not  overstate  '\t^ 

JVlaj.  Edgerton.  Perhaps  it  is,  but  I  do  not  think  the  Engineer 
>epartment  is  subject  to  that  criticism.     We  have  sold  all  our  stuff 
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very  cleanly  indeed,  and  I  think  at  very  good  advantage  to  the 
Government.  We  had  some  difficulty  in  getting  our  surplus  passed 
as  quickly  as  we  would  have  liked,  but  we  sold  a  great  deal  of  it  last 
fall. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  acted  very  wisely  in  doing  so. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  say  the  Engineer  Department  is  cleaned  up  on 
everything  practically? 

Maj.  Edgerton.  We  have  cleaned  up  almost  all  of  our  items.  We 
are  now  selling  a  lot  of  96  locomotives. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Those  are  the  locomotives  you  are  now  advertising 
for  sale  in  the  newspapers.? 

Maj.  Edgerton.   i  es,  sir. 

Ml*.  Anthony.  They  are  of  a  type  that  is  not  exactly  adapted  for 
use  in  this  country  ? 

Maj.  Edgerton.  They  are  very  good  locomotives  for  use  in  this 
country,  sir;  but  they  were  not  built  for  this  particular  purpose; 
they  were  built  for  tne  old  Imperial  Russian  Grovenunent  and  in- 
tended for  a  5-foot  gauge  track. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  nave  offered  them  for  sale  without  alterinz 
the  guage  ? 

Maj.  Edgerton.  No,  sir:  we  altered  the  guage  a  long  while  as^- 
and  put  them  in  service  tmaer  the  Railroad  Administration,  and  when 
it  went  out  of  business  the  locomotives  came  back  on  our  hands. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Have  you  been  getting  any  requests  for  them  ? 

Maj.  Edgerton.  We  nave  sold  17  in  about  two  months. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  vou  think  you  will  get  rid  of  them  ? 

Maj.  Edgerton.  We  will  sell  them  all  right,  sir;  I  do  not  kni>« 
that  we  will  sell  all  of  them  to  the  American  railroads.     Then*  .* 
considerable  demand  for  those  locomotives  for  export,  but  uihi'' 
the  law  we  can  not  sell  anything  for  export  that  is  required  for  r 
domestic  market. 

Mr.  SissoN.  What  do  you  get  for  these  locomotives  i 

Maj.  Edgerton.  We  are  asking  $25,000  apiece. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Have  you  been  getting  $25,000? 

Maj.  Edgerton.   les,  sir:  we  sell  tnem  under  very  favorable  i^m- 
to  the  railroads.    We  sell  them  for  10  per  cent  cash  and  the  bala: 
in  nine  equal  yearly  installments,  the  balance  bearing  6  per  o:* 
interest. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Do  you  get  anything  like  the  cost  of  the  locomotn  - 

Maj.  Edgerton.  No,  sir;  not  in  tneir  sale  price.  Those  locom<itn  * 
cost  us  $55,000  apiece. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  are  getting,  then,  a  little  lees  than  50  per  crat 

Maj.  Edgerton.  We  collected  $2,585,475  in  rentals  from  :: 
various  railroads.  We  rented  them  for  nearly  a  year  at  $45  a  ci 
each. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Major,  this  estimate  of  $374,000  was  baswd  up^ 
equipping  nine  Infantry  and  one  Cavalry  divisions  t 

Mai.  Edgerton.  Yes,  sir;  as  well  as  the  additional  orKmnixat:  > 
actuaJlv  in  existence. 

Mr.  Anthony.  If  the  Army  is  reduced  to  i50,000»  it  is  ob^i  . 
vou  can  not  maintain  that  many  divisions.    How  much  woald  } 
be  able  to  reduce  this  estimate  ? 
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Maj,  Edgerton.  It  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  answer  that,  because 
it  depends  upon  what  organizations  are  authorized.  The  En^neer 
equipment  is  not  the  equipment  of  the  individual  soldier;  it  is  the 
equipment  of  the  organization,  so  if  you  maintain  so  manv  Infantry 
regiments  and  so  many  Engineers — the  Engineers  are  by  far  the 
largest  special  organization  in  thje  service — you  require  the  mil  eauip- 
ment,  though  the  organizations  may  be  at  less  than  full  strengtn. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Yes,  the  Engineers  have  to  carry  along  so  many 
spades  and  so  many  trench  tools,  etc. 

Maj.  Edgerton.  Yes:  they  carry  all  that.  That  is  in  the  basis  of 
that  entire  $374,000.    We  made  that  item  $210,000,  which  is 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  would  be  materially  reduced  if  the  Army  is 
reduced  ? 

Maj.  Edgerton.  Well,  the  maximum  strength  for  which  we  have 
provided  in  this  entire  item  is  192,077  men, 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  will  be  the  maximum  strength  of  the  11 
divisions  ? 

Maj.  Edgerton.  No,  sir;  of  all  of  the  organizations  that  were  in 
existence  on  July  1,  1920. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  see;  195,000  men,  according  to  our  totals. 

Maj.  Edgerton.  Yes,  sir.  I  took  as  this  item  nine  Infantry 
divisions  and  one  Cavalry  division,  and  to  that  I  added  an  item  of 
$85,300  for  Engineer  organizations  then  in  existence,  which  would 
not  go  into  those  nine  Infantry  and  one  Cavalry  divisions,  and  the 
estimates  for  these  organizations  are  made  up  ia  that  same  way  as 
those  for  the  divisions. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  the  next  principal  item  ? 

Maj.  Edgerton.  Those  are  the  two  large  items.  I  have  a  small 
item  for  mobile  Army  searchlights,  $6,200.  That  is  the  third  item. 
Did  I  make  that  clear  ? 

Mr.  Anthony.  Yes,  sir. 

Maj.  Edgerton.  There  is  one  item  for  troops  in  the  divisions,  then 
$85,500  for  troops  not  in  divisions,  and  next  an  item  of  $6,200,  which 
is  a  very  small  lund  to  provide  for  the  upkeep  of  about  127  search- 
light units,  retained  after  the  war  as  Army  reserves.  They  have  no 
great  market  value,  except  the  chassis,  proportionate  to  their  military 
value.  They  are  used  for  recruiting  purposes,  etc.  If  the  inaugura- 
tion had  been  held  as  contemplated,  there  would  have  been  probably 
20  of  them  down  here.  We  use  them  only  occasionall v  for  miscella- 
neous purposes,  and  require  a  small  fund  for  their  upkeep. 

SALARIES   OF   CIVILIAN    ENGINEERS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Have  you  paid  for  the  salaries  of  civilian  engineers 
out  of  this  appropriation,  ? 

Maj.  Edgerton.  We  paid  part  of  the  salaries  of  a  physicist,  a 
mechanical  engineer,  and  mechanical  inspectors,  and  a  number  of 
employees  of  lowergrddes. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Wiat  are  the  salaries  of  those  three  engineers  you 
speak  of? 

Maj.  Edgerton.  The  salary  of  the  physicist  is  $3,600.  The 
mechanical  engineer's  salary  is  $3,000,  and  the  others  range  from 
about  $2,000  down. 
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DESIGNING   AND  DEVELOPING   ENGINEER   EQUIPMENT. 

Maj.  Edgerton.  I  also  have  an  item  for  designing  and  developirc 
Engineer  equipment,  which  is  the  fourth  item,  f39«000. 

I  might  say  to  the  committee  that  this  is  the  only  item  that  par- 
takes of  the  nature  of  new  work.  It  is  intended  for  the  developmeDt 
of  sapper,  pontoon  and  bridge  equipment,  and  it  includes  the  pur- 
chase of  improved  transportation  for  one  pontoon  division  for  oxpen- 
mental  purposes,  $15,000. 

Now,  we  think  that  is  very  important.  We  are  using  the  samf 
pontoon  equipment  that  was  used  auring  the  Civil  War,  wooden  beat- 
and  wooden  chesty  and  wooden  balk,  and  carried  on  a  wagon  similar 
to  an  escort  wagon.  It  is  not  capable  of  being  towed  around  b/ 
trucks. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Well,  did  j'-ou  buy  other  pontoon  equipment  duriiw 
the  war  ? 

Maj.  Edgerton.  Not  in  any  considerable  quantity;  no.  Wf 
bought  the  same  kind  of  pontoon  equipment  that  was  m  use  heforv 
the  war.  We  bought  during  the  last  year,  under  this  appropriation 
nine  boats  of  special  types  for  experimental  purposes. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Metal  boats  ? 

Maj.  Edgerton.  No,  sir;  they  are  part  metal  and  part  wood  an*: 
wood  ply.     We  have  difficulty  in  eettmg  white  pine  to  build  boat-^ 

Mr..  Anthony.  The  reason  you  do  not  use  metal  boats  is  by  rraH-* 
of  the  weight  in  carrving  them  around ? 

Maj.  Edgerton.  The  weight  in  carrying  them  around ,  and  thf 
are  easy  to  dent.     A  bullet  hole  or  any  little  hole  is  prott  ^  hard  t. 
patch,  whereas  on  a  wooden  boat  >  ou  can  put  a  little  plug  in  it  ani* 
make  a  water-tight  repair. 

Mr.  Cramton.  What  about  this  proviso  i  Do  you  propt>»8o  •• 
strike  that  out  i 

Mr.  Anthony.  The>  propose  that. that  be  stricken  out. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Well,  does  that  want  to  be  stricken  out  t 

Maj.  Edgerton.  Yes,  sir;  I  might  say  that  that  was  necessar\  . 
prececiing  years.     Since  the  war,  because  all  of  the  field  activiti^f^  ' 
the  Chiei  of  Engineers  imder  this  appropriation  were  taken  «»» 
from  him  with  the  consolidation  of  purchase  and  storage,  it  *•• 
necessary  to  provide  for  certain  activities  in  the  office  of  the  (^hiff 
Engineers,  and  after  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  bill  *  ' 
that  year  had  passed  —I  think  it  was  in  the  year  1917 — it  was  pnniii- 
for  in  this  way.     Now,  we  have  attempted  to  secure  appn>pru 
legislation  to  take   care  of   this   in  the   legislative,  executive.  *' 
judicial  appropriation  bill.  , 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  it  is  taken  care  of  by  the  legUlative,  exectiii'  • 
and  judi<'ial  ( 

Maj.  Edgerton.  I  understand  it  is. 

Mr.  Cramton.  I  understand  there  was  about  $150,000  involved  . 
thls^ 

Maj.  Edgerton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  was  just  an  a])]>eal  from  the  legislative,  cxerut. 
and  judicial  to  the  Military  Affairs  Committee:  that  was  ju*-:  ? 
appeal  to  a  higher  court. 

Maj.  Edgerton.  It  was  absolutely  necessary  for  something  |. 
done. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  I  think  we  will  go  on  the  theory  we  have  it- 


Mr.  Cramton.  They  subtract  $150,000  from  $200,000  and  the 
answer  is  $374,000;  is  that  the  idea? 

Maj.  Edoerton.  No,  sir;  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  amount  of 
the  appropriation,  except  to  authorize  the  necessary  overhead  in  the 
District  ot  Columbia.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  intended  to  spend  out 
of  this  appropriation  a  total  of  $40,000  for  the  office  of  the  "Chief  of 
Engineers. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Then  the  civilian  assistants  to  engineer  officers. 
You  are  asking  for  $60,000  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Maj.  Edoerton.  Maj.  Marks  is  the  man  who  handles  that. 

CIVILIAN   ASSISTANTS   TO   ENGINEER   OFFICERS. 

(See  p.  976.) 

Mr.  Anthony.  There  was  appropriated  $40,000  for  the  current 
year  ? 

Maj.  Marks.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  you  going  to  spend  all  of  that  $40,000,  Major? 

Maj.  Marks.  We  will  have  to  spend  that  $40,000  within  a  month 
or  so. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Why  do  you  need  $20,000  more  for  the  next  year? 

Maj.  Marks.  On  account  of  the  greater  number  of  offices  which 
we  have  established  than  existed  at  the  time  the  appropriation  was 
made  last  year. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Could  you  not  cut  that  increased  number  of  offices 
and  save  a  little  money  ? 

Maj.  Marks.  That  is  a  factor  beyond  our  control,  caused  by  the 
division  of  the  United  States  into  a  certain  number  of  corps  areas,  and 
in  outlying  departments,  and  it  is  not  within  our  control  to  eliminate 
enfi^neer  staff  officers  from  the  local  commanders'  staff. 

Mr.  SissoN.  What  does  your  pay  roll  call  for  in  those  stations? 

Maj.  Marks.  At  the  present  time  we  have  23  persons  employed. 
The  average  salary  is  about  $1,400  per  year. 

Mr.  SissoN.  What  is  vour  highest  salary  ? 

Maj.  Marks.  The  highest  salary  is  $1,800  a  year. 

Mr.  SissoN.  In  other  words,  these  are  nothing  but  clerks,  then  ? 

Maj.  Marks.  Clerks  and  draftsmen.  We  have  a  few  messengers 
on  the  rolls. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Will  you  itemize  for  the  record  how  you  propose  to 
spend  that  money  ?  ^ 

Maj.  Marks.  Our  estimate  is  made  up  as  follows:  Nine  corps  area 
engineers,  $4,600;  total,  $41,400;  Panama  Canal  Department,  $7,600; 
Hawaiian  Department,  $6,000;  Philippine  Department,  $5,000. 

ENGINEER   OPERATIONS    IN    THE   FIELD. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  guess  that  is  all  on  that,  is  it  not  ? 

What  is  the  next  one  ?     Engineer  operations  in  the  field,  page  95. 

You  are  asking  for  $676,864  for  this  purpose  in  the  next  fiscal  year. 
In  1921  you  were  allowed  $500,000.  How  much  of  that  has  oeen 
expended  or  will  be  expended  ? 

Maj.  Edgerton.  About  33 J  per  cent  had  been  expended  on  No- 
vember 30.     We  can  not  give  you  a  full  statement  later  than  that, 
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because  a  large  part  of  the  operations  are  in  Germany,  and  our  reports 
have  not  come  m. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  it  certain  you  are  going  to  expend  all  of  the 
appropriation  ? 

Maj.  Edgerton.  All  except  possibly  some  small  quantity  we  will 
have  to  maintain  as  emergency  funcls  until  too  late  to  spend  ii 
There  may  be  $2,000  retained  in  that  way,  but  there  is  work  for  ihti 
entire  appropriation  and  considerably  more. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  is  this  itemizeH  ?  And,  by  the  way,  about  the 
general  items,  just  like  I  asked  you  to  do  in  the  preceding  paragraph, 
will  youput  that  in  the  record  ? 

Maj.  Edgerton.  When  I  revise  the  record? 

Mr.  Anthony.  Have  you  the  slips,  so  you  can  give  it  to  the 
reporter  ? 

Maj.  Edgerton.  I  am  sorry  to  say  this  is  the  only  copy  ? 

Mr.  Anthony.  Well,  read  the  principal  items. 

Maj.  Edgerton.  The  first  item  is  Engineer  training,  nine  Infantry 
divisions  and  one  Cavalry  division,  $73,000. 

The  second  item  is  engineer  training  of  existing  organizations,  a^ 
of  July  1,  1920,  in  excess  of  nine  Infantry  and  one  Cavalry  divisior. 
$23,000. 

Engineer  training  at  the  Infantry  School,  Camp  Benning,  $37.W'*' 

Engineer  training  at  the  Field  Artillery  School  and  firing  center* 
$17,000. 

Engineer  Trade  School,  Camp  Humphreys,  $18,600. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  that  for  the  education  of  the  Engineer  tnH»j»- ' 

Maj.  Edgerton.  Engineer  soldiers;  5'es,  sir;  in  their  raechani<Ai 
trades.  The  distinction,  I  guess,  is  clear  to  the  committee,  betwet  - 
that  and  the  Engineer  School  proper. 

Mr.  Anthony,  Why  are  not  those  expenses  taken  care  of  under  t:.- 
head  of  vocational  training  i 

Maj.  Edgerton.  Because  we  give  our  men  a  particular  ar.<! 
specialized  training,  not  with  a  view  of  what  they  are  going  to  do  x 
civil  life  but  with  regard  to  what  wo  are  going  to  use  them  for. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  any  of  this  item  .used  for  the  pay  of  civiliar 
instructors  i 

Maj.  Edgerton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  much  of  it  i 

Maj.  Edgerton.  $12,000. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  do  you  class  them,  and  what  are  they  i 

Mai.  Edgerton.  There  are  five  instructors  at  $2,400  each,  $2t*  \ 
month. 

Mr.  Anthony.  All  right.    Go  on  with  the  other  items. 

Maj.  EiKJERTON.  The  proportionate  part  of  the  operation  <rf  • 
Engineer   reproduction    plant    at    Washington    Barracks,    pmp>- 
applicable  to  this  appropriation,  $82,760. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  Engineer  reproduction  plant  i 

Maj.  Edgerton.  It  is  a  mapping  plant,  which  reproduces  all  >•  r» 
of  maps. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  the  use  of  the  Army  i 

Mr.  Edgerton.  For  the  use  of  the  Arrny:  yes,  air. 

Mr.  Anthony*.  Do  you  get  a  share  of  the  appropnations  from  ot  -r 
bills  to  carry  on  this  reproduction  work  i 
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Maj.  Edgerton.  Yes,  sir;  this  is  supported  by  a  number  of  appro- 
priations, including 

Mr.  Anthony.  Kivers  and  harbors  ? 

Maj.  Edgerton.  No,  sir;  not  rivers  and  harbors:  including 
surveys  and  maps,  which  you  are  going  to  take  up  in  a  short  time. 

Mr.  Anthony.  All  right, 

Maj.  Edgerton.  Operation  of  the  Engineer  museum,  which  is  a 
small  museum  at  Camp  Humphreys,  $5,000.00. 

Expenses  of  corps  engineers  and  department  engineers  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Engmeer  operations  in  trie  field,  $59,500. 

Maintenance  and  repair  of  equipment,  plant  and  machinery  used 
under  this  appropriation  and  owned  by  it,  $52,000. 

• 

engineer   expenses   for   operations   in   GERMANY. 

The  largest  item  of  all  is  next,  Engineer  expenses  for  operations  in 
Germany,  $243,000. 

Item  for  unforeseeable  contingencies,  $66,400. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  engineering  operations  for  the  forces  in 
Germany  are  necessary  ? 

Maj.  Edgerton.  The  scope  of  our  operations  in  Germany  is  larger 
than  it  is  here.  They  operate  now  under  the  plan  that  was  used  in 
France  under  the  expeditionary  forces.  We  do  construction  work  of 
all  kinds — ^roads,  quarters  for  troops,  operating  municipal  plants 
and  supplying  the  troops  with  electric  light  and  power,  and  water 
service,  etc. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Well,  is  that  not  reimbursable  to  the  United  States  ? 

Maj.  Edgerton.  It  is  subject  to  reimbursement;  yes. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  your  engineering  expenses  over  there  being 
reimbursed  i 

Maj.  Edgerton,  They  are  not  being  reimbursed  to  us.  It  is  an 
obligation  against  the  German  Government.  I  do  not  think  Germany 
has  ever  paid  any  money  to  us.  They  have  contributed  directly, 
however,  oy  paying  for  work  of  this  nature. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  or  not  this  engineering 
expenditure  is  reimbursed  to  the  Treasury  ? 

Maj.  Brown.  It  is  included  with  all  of  our  other  funds  that  are 
being  reimbursed  by  the  German  Government,  but  it  is  in  the  general 
funds. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Gen.  Lord  agreed  to  furnish  us  a  statement  showing 
the  amounts  paid  by  Germany. 

Mr.  SlssoN.  Yes;  but  I  wanted  this  to  appear  in  the  heariitg  and 
want  it  called  to  the  special  attention  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Anthony.  It  will  be  in  there. 

Maj.  Brown.  Yes;  it  will  be  in  there. 

Mr.  Anthony.  But  you  have  no  way  of  findiag  out  whether  the 
expenses  of  your  en^neering  operations  have  been  reimbursed  ? 

Maj.  Edgerton.  No,  sir;  except  as  general  information;  it  would 
not  come  back  to  us. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Will  you  make  that  inouiry  and  put  it  in  the  record  ? 

Maj.  Edgerton.  As  to  whether  they  nave  been  ? 

Mr.  Anthony.  Yes. 

Maj.  Edgerton.  Very  well. 
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Mr.  SissoN.  Not  only  whether  they  have  been,  but  whether  it  is 
part  of  that  expense  that  Germany  is  to  reimburse. 

Maj.  Edoerton.  I  know  it  is  part  of  that  expense  that  Germany  is 
due  to  reimburse  us  for,  and  I  am  quite  confident  they  have  not 
reimbiirsed  us  for  any  of  it  yet, 

Mr.  Cramton.  Well,  is  it  not  something  that  would  go  back  inU» 
the  Treasury  and  never  come  to  this  appropriation  ? 

Maj.  Edgebton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  statement  has  been  made  before  this  com- 
mittee and  before  the  committee  last  year  that  Germany  was  making 
her  payments,  but  I  have  never  seen  any  concrete  statement  showing 
the  amount  of  money  that  has  been  paid  in  1 

Maj.  Jacobson.  It  is  in  the  record.  Gen.  J>>rd  inserted  it  in  his 
statements  imder  **Pay  of  the  Army." 

Mr.  Anthony.  It  has  been  collected  ? 

Maj.  Jacobson.  Yes,  sir.     It  is  calculated  by  Col.  Hess  on  a  per 
•  capita  basis  of  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  Army  in  Germany. 
« 

contingencies,    engineer    department,    PHILIPPINE    ISLANDS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  All  right. 

We  have  two  more  items,  contingencies.  Engineer  Department 
Philippine  Islands.  You  are  asking  tor  the  same  sum  the  next  fiscal 
year  that  you  had  this  fiscal  year.  Have  you  spent  the  $2,500  earb 
year  there  ? 

Maj.  Marks.  It  has  been  spent  every  year,  practically  ail  of  it 
They  are  so  far  away  over  there,  and  unknown  tnings  come  up  even 
once  in  a  while  that  they  can  not  anticipate  the  nature  of,  ana  this  ^ 
just  a  little  fund 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  have  any  items  showing  what  the  expendi- 
ture is  for  ? 

Maj.  Marks.  It  is  really  for  unusual  expenses.  One  time  they  h««* 
a  bad  road  washout,  and  they  called  on  the  Engineers  to  fix  it,  and  vf 
had  to  buy  some  material  to  repair  the  thing. 

Mr.  Anthony.  It  is  used  for  emergency  expenses  ? 

Maj.  Marks.  Emergency  expenses. 

MILITARY   SURVEYS   AND   BIAPS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  All  right.    The  next  is  military  surveys  and  ma:-^ 

Maj.  Marks.  I  have  that  appropriation,  sir. 

Thi^  appropriation  must  be  considered  in  connection  with  t?- 
whole  mapping  program  of  the  United  States.  You  gentlemen  w:.. 
appreciate  that  maps  are  one  necessary  thing  that  an  Army  mu^' 
have,  and  we  are  putting  this  estimate  in  of  $212,000  as  a  fair  estimate 
of  what  we  thiuK  is  required  to  carry  on  that  work  at  reaaona^  .- 
speed. 

Mr.  Anthony.  It  is  double  the  sum  that  was  appropriated  in  l^J . 

Maj.  Marks.  Yes,  sir;  it  is.     It  is  practically  tne  amount  w« 
you  for  last  year. 

Mr.  ANf^ONY.  How  could  you  get  along  with  $100,000  this . 

Maj.  Marks.  Oh,  we  could  get  along.  It  is  merely  a  pctipmr 
which  has  to  be  continued. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  much  of  that  work  do  you  want  to  do  V 
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Maj.  Marks.  It  is  a  program  that 


Mr.  Cramton.  What  does  the  program  include? 

Maj.  Marks.  The  program  includes  the  mapping  of  the  United 
States  and  its  possessions. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  started  out  several  years  ago.  Did  you  make 
a  complete  survey  of  the  coasts  first  ? 

Maj.  Marks.  Coasts;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  contiguous  territory? 

Maj.  Marks.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  far  has  that  gone? 

Maj.  Marks.  The  Atlantic  coast,  at  the  present  time,  except  in  the 
States  of  South  Carolina  and  a  portion  of  North  Carolina,  are  quite 
well  completed.  On  the  Gulf  coast  there,  has  been  practically  no 
work  taken  up  by  any  of  the  governmental  agencies,  and  it  is  not  so 
important  anyway  as  the  Atlantic  coast. 

Mr.  SissoN.  And  yet  it  is  said  by  all  military  experts  throughout 
the  world  that  if  there  is  a  landing  made  in  the  United  States,  it  is 
going  to  be  by  way  of  the  Caribbean  Sea,  by  gaining  control,  if  possible, 
of  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  islands,  and  landing  on  the  Gulf  coast. 

Maj.  Marks.  I  never  heard  that. 

Mr.  Cramton.  What  is  the  estimated  cost  of  the  total  project? 
Have  they  attempted  to  estimate  it  yet  ? 

Mr.  Anthony.  Yes.     Has   anything  been   accomplished  so  far? 

Maj.  Marks.  This  work  that  has  been  accomplished  so  far  has  been 
entirely  satisfactory.  Not  much  is  done  by  the  Army  in  continental 
United  States  you  understand;  it  is  done  by  the  Geological  Survey 
and  other  governmental  services.  This  area  shown  on  the  map  is 
work  imder  way;  the  blue  areas  are  compiled  maps  from  all  available 
sources  such  as  county  road  maps. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Your  expenditures  in  1919  were  outside  of  the 
United  States,  were  they? 

Maj.  Marks.  Yes,  sir ;  some.  We  have  a  great  many  projects  under 
way — in  the  Island  of  Luzon  in  the  Philippines,  and  we  have  had  one 
under  way  in  the  Canal  Zone. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Paid  out  of  this  appropriation? 

Maj.  Marks.  Out  of  this  appropnation. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Your  expenditure  in  1919  was 

Maj.  Marks.  That  was  largely  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  work  in 
Maine,  and  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  was  considered  to  be  a  war  necessity? 

Maj.  Marks.  That  was  considered  to  be  a  war  necessity;  ves,  sir. 
From  Norfolk  down  to  Jacksonville  there  was  not  a  topographic  map 
in  existence  prior  to  the  war. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  did  they  operate  during  the  Civil  War  without 
maps? 

Maj.  Marks.  Well,  I  have  read  many  times  that  one  reason  Gen. 
McClellan's  whole  peninsular  campaign  failed  was  because  he  had 
a  map  of  a  river  flowing  one  way  when  the  river  actually  flowed  in  a 
direction  perpendicular  to  it. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Who  was  that  ? 

Maj.  Marks.  Gen.  McClellan.  * 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  do  not  think  it  failed  on  that  account. 

Maj.  Marks.  Well,  it  might  have  failed,  anyway. 

Mr.  SissoN.  He  had  Gen.  Lee  down  there  to  loolc  after. 
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Maj.  Marks.  In  the  continental  United  States,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  in  vicinity  of  the  Texas  border,  we  have  seldom  done  anr 
work  ourselves;  it  is  a  question  of  allotting  funds  to  the  Geological 
Survey  to  work  in  areas  where  the  War  Department  desires  work 
done. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Well,  was  the  idea  of  invasion  of  this  country  con- 
sidered to  be  a  serious  enough  proposition  during  the  war,  wHen  we 
had  such  tremendous  drains  on  us,  that  we  spent  $1,000,000  for 
mapping  our  Atlantic  coast  ? 

Maj.  Marks.  I  could  not  say.  I  was  in  France  and  not  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Well,  I  think  the  war  was  used  as  an  excuse  for  i 
great  many  expenditures  that  have  been  desired  for  a  long  time. 

Maj.  Edoerton.  They  put  in  the  antiaircraft  g\ms  in  Tampa  and 
Jacksonville. 

Mr.  Cramton.  That  is  a  much  different  proposition. 

Maj.  Edoerton.  I  think  that  was  in  connection  with  the  same 
general  project. 

Mr.  (StAMTON.  They  can  get  railroad  maps  without  spending  thai 
much  money. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  want  to  make  this  appropriation  available 
in 

Maj.  Marks.  We  want  this  to  carry  over,  because  when  we  start 
we  have  to  plan  to  start  work  in  the  spring  and  work  over  until  fall. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  want  it  made  aVkilable  for  the  full  calendar 
year;  is  that  it? 

Maj.  Marks.  For  the  next  calendar  year. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Next  calendar  year,  yes ;  as  we  have  done  heretiv 
fore. 

Maj.  Marks.  Yes;  that  has  always  appeared  in  that  item. 

Mr.  Anthony.  All  right. 

Maj.  Marks.  There  is  one  thing  I  would  like  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion  of  the  committee. 

In  a  place  like  Panama,  the  Army  must  do  all  of  its  map  work 
itself.  We  have  no  bureau,  like  the  Coast  Survey  or  the  GeoKigiciL 
Survey,  or  any  other  bureau,  to  look  out  for  us.  Now,  down  tuerf . 
with  tne  progress  we  have  been  able  to  make  up  to  the  present  tini*  ■ 
it  will  be  a  question  of  50  years  before  we  have  a  map  of  the  ii*»"i< 
and  the  territory  lying  50  miles  on  each  side  of  the  Zone,  and  «« 
hope  to  put  funds  at  the  rate  of  $20,000  a  year  into  this  project  . . 
Panama  alone.  Troops  are  used  for  the  work,  but  we  have  to  hir- 
natives  for  cutting  in  the  brush,  and  to  help  in  the  ditch  diggii^ 
which  is  necessary  for  sanitary  arrangements  in  camps  out  in  t. « 
tropiciil  jungles. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Does  this  cover  all  of  the  Engineer  itemaf 

Maj.  Marks.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Much  obliged  to  you  gentlemen. 
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Thursday,  January  13.  1921. 

ORDNANCE  DEPARTMENT. 

STATEMENTS  OF  BBIO.  OEH.  W.  S.  PEISCE,  ASSISTANT  CHIEF 
OF  OKDNANCE,  MAJ.  C.  T.  HABBIS.  Jr.,  MAJ.  A.  J.  STUABT, 
MAJ.  H.  L.  BICE,  MAJ.  O.  F.  JENKS,  COL.  C.  L'H.  BUOOLES, 
MAJ.  J.  H.  BUBVS,  MAJ.  S.  H.  MoOBEOOB,  CAPT.  HEBBEBT 
O'LEABT.  MAJ.  W.  A.  BOBDEN,  AND  MAJ.  I.  B.  MOODT. 

• 

GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Gen,  Peirce,  you  are  representing  the  Ordnance 
branch  at  this  hearing  ? 

Gen.  Peirce.  Yes, sir;  Gen.  Wilhams  is  out  of  town  and  requested 
me  to  appear  in  his  behalf  before  you. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  asking  for  $5,582,000  in  the  estimate 
for  the  next  fiscal  year.  There  is  appropriated  in  1921  $5,000,000 
for  the  Ordnance.  Will  you  tell  us  how  much  of  this  current  year's 
appropriation  has  been  allotted  and  how  much  has  been  expended 
thus  far  ? 

Gen.  PsiRCE.  Yes,  sir;  I  will  come  to  that  in  a  moment.  With 
your  permission  I  would  like  to  make  a  preliminary  statement  on 
this  Ordnance  service  appropriation. 

Mr.  Anthony.  All  rignt;  but  I  would  really  like  to  have  those  two 
figures  if  you  could  just  give  them  to  us  now;  then  we  will  let  you 
make  your  statement. 

Gen.  Peirce.  The  amount  appropriated  was  $5,000,000;  the 
amount  absolutely  allotted  is  $3,666,573.24^  the  balance  reserved 
is  $1,028,712.56,  leaving  at  the  present  time  an  unreserved,  or  free 
balance  of  $254,714.20. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Unreserved  balance  ? 

Gen.  Peirce.  Yes,  sir;  a  free  balance. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  means  there  has  been  allotted  of  the  $5,000,000 
all  except  $254,714? 

Gen.  I*EIRCE.  Allotted  or  reserved. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  long  will  the  allotment  carry  you  for  the 
current  year;  will  you  be  able  to  close  up  your  current  fiscal  year 
within  your  appropriation  ? 

Gen.  Peirce.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  got  to. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  will  probably  hfl,ve  a  Uttle  left  ? 

Gen.  Peirce.  I  can  not  tell  whether  there  will  be  any  left;  if  there 
is  it  will  be  a  very  small  amount;  we  do  not  intend  to  spend  any  more 
of  it  than  we  have  to. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  your  present  estimate  of  $5,582,000  based  upon 
an  army  of  280,000  men  ? 

Gen. "Peirce.  No,  sir;  it  has  very  little,  if  any,  connection  with  the 
size  of  the  Army. 

Mr.  Anthony.  So  that  in  any  reduction  of  the  Army  from  the 
maximum  authorized  by  the  reorganization  act  your  appropriations 
for  ordnance  would  not  be  affected  ? 

Gen.  Peirce.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Now,  general,  I  would  like  to  have  you  go  ahead 
with  your  general  statement. 
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Gen.  Peirce.  The  Ordnance  Department  operates  under  three 
classes  of  appropriations:  Manufacturinjg  appropriations,  ordnance 
service,  and  repairs  of  arsenals.  Of  these,  ordnance  service  and 
repairs  of  arsenals  are  among  the  most  important  because  from  them 
are  defrayed  the  expenses  at  many  ordnance  establishments  at 
which  no  manufacturmg  operations  are  conducted;  and,  therefore, 
the  manufacturing  appropriation  would  not  be  available. 

Mr.  Anthony,  i  ou  got  your  manufacturing  appropriation  from 
the  sundry  civil  bill  ? 

Gen.  Peirge.  In  this  bill,  sir,  quite  a  number  in  this  bill;  there 
is  really  no  manufacturing  appropriation  in  the  sundry  civil  bill, 
the  manufacturing  appropriations  come  in  the  Army  bill  and  in  the 
fortifications  bill. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Just  what  appropriations  do  you  get  under  the 
sundry  civil  bill  and  fortifications  bill,  and  what  appropriations 
do  you  get  under  this  bill  ? 

Gen.  Feirce.  The  appropriations  in  the  sundry  civil  bill  are 
repairs  of  arsenals,  wmch  is  a  general  appropriation  applicable  to 
the  repair  of  plant  and  buildings  at  arsenals,  and  some  special  items 
or  special  appropriations  for  arsenals  that  are  specifically  mentioned, 
which  are  generally  in  the  way  of  major  improvements  that  will  not 
be  carried  under  the  regular  appropriation  for  repairs  oi  arsenak 
In  the  fortifications  bill  are  carried  generally  the  appropriations  for 
the  use  of  Coast  and  Field  Artillery,  for  the  provision  of  armaments, 
the  maintenance  of  armaments,  and  any  alterations  that  are  made. 
In  the  Army  bill  there  is  ordnance  sendee,  which  is  a  general  service 
appropriation.  There  are  appropriations  for  ammunition  stores  and 
supplies  and  for  the  manufacturing  of  arms,  and  for  automati* 
machine  rifles  and  for  tanks. 

Mr.  Slemp.  The  ammunition  would  relate  only  to  the  ammunition 
peculiar  to  individuals  ? 

Gen.  Peirce.  Small  arms  and  machine  guns,  with  a  few  exception^. 
There  is  one  item,  ammunition  for  firing  the  morning  and  evenin*: 
guns,  whicji  is  cannon  ammunition,  of  course,  and  is  a  small  item. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Before  you  start  your  statement,  your  tliree  main 
arsenals  are  Rock  Island,  IlL^  Springfield,  Mass.,  and  Watervhot* 

Gen.  Peirce.  We  have  one  at  Watertown,  Mass.,  which  is  one  •■( 
our  very  large  arsenals;  and  one  at  Frankford,  Pa.,  which  is  also  a 
very  lai|;e  arsenal.  There  is  where  all  the  small-arms  ammunitK-n 
is  manuia(*tured. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Tell  us  what  you  are  manufacturing  at  each  arsenal 
beginning  with  Rock  Island. 

Gen.  Peirce.  At  Rock  Island  they  manufacture  mobilo-artill<i7 
gun  carriages.  We  also  have  a  plant  there  for  the  manofactWY  *i 
Infantry  nfles,  and  we  have  the  machinery  and  the  space  for  tK- 
plant  for  machine  guns.  We  are  also  intending  to  concentrate  lh<Tr 
the  manufa^'ture  of  tanks  and  tractors. 

\Ir.  Anthony.  The  only  thing  you  are  producing  there  now  are 
carriages  for  mobile  artillery  ? 

Gen.  Peirce.  In  an  experimental  and  developmental  way:  tk«TP 
is  no  quantity  production  going  on. 

Mr.  AnthcIny.  What  is  the  Kock  Island  Arsenal  running  ^«  * 

Gen.  Peirce.  It  is  running  on  developmental  work  and  a  cenait 
amount  of  overhauling  of  stores  that  w«re  returned  from  the  war 
Those  are  the  principal  items. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  It  is  running  on  a  full  force  of  men  ? 
Gen.  Peirce.  Oh,  no,  sir;  a  very  much  reduced  force.     There  are 
about  2,500  men  there  now. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  percentage  of  the  full  force  is  that.  How 
does  that  compare  with  the  ordmary  piece-time  force  prior  to  the 
war? 

Gen.  Peirce.  It  is  a  little  larger  than  the  peace-time  force  before 
the  war. 
Mr.  Anthony.  Twenty-five  per  cent  of  your  war-time  strength  ? 
Gen.  Peirce.  Just  about  that. 
Maj.  Jenks.  Ten  per  cent  of  the  maximum. 

Mr.  Slemp.  General,  just  a  moment  there.     I  do  not  think  that 

condition  will  berin  to  exist  until  the  first  of  this  coining  July,  will  it  ? 

Gen.  Peirce.  There  will  be  a  still  further  reduction  by  the  1st  of 

July.     Ma].  JenkS;  what  do  you  expect  it  to  be  cut  down  to  by  the 

1st  of  July? 

Maj.  Jenks.  Around  2,300. 

Gen.  Peirce.  It  will  be  down  to  about  2,300,  then. 
Mr.  Anthony.  What  do  you  do  at  Springfield,  Mass.  ? 
Gen.  Peirce.  That  is  a  small-arms  factory.     The  princinal  work 
there  now  has  been  the  overhauling  of  the  model  1917  rine.     And 
large  niimbers  of  them  needed  overhauling  before  they  could  be  put 
in  serviceable  condition  for  storage.     They  are  also  manuf actming  a 
small  number  of  model  1903  in  order  to  maintain  .a  skeleton  force. 
Mr.  Anthony.  Thatj  is  a  small-arms  plant  entirely  ? 
Gen.  Peirce.  That  is  a  small-arms  plant  entirely. 
Mr.  Anthony.  What  do  you  manufacture  at  Watervliet  ? 
Gen.  Peirce.  At  Watervleit  we  manufacture  guns,  seacoast  guns, 
and  the  mobile  artillery  guns. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Your  work  there  is  practically  confined  to  the 
manufacture  of  seacoast  guns,  is  it  not? 

Gen.  Peirce.  I  think  they  have  still  some  of  the  heavier  mobile 
guns  that  are  being  manufactured. 

Maj.  Jenks.  Seacoast  guns  and  development  work. 
Gen.  Peirce.  No  240-millimeter? 
Maj.  Jenks.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Have  you  not  practically  finished  your  construction 
program  for  ordnance  tor  large  guns  that  was  adopted  during  the 
war? 

Gen.  Peirce.  I  think  the  program  we  are  working  on  now  is  the 
program  that  was  adopted  before  the  war;  it  relates  to  coast  fortifi- 
cations. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  refer  to  the  contracts  that  were  made  for  your 
guns  for  mobile  artillery,  caliber  75  and  up. 

Gen.  Peirce.  Oh,  yes;  there  is  no  construction  work  on  those  now. 
Mr.  Anthony.  Those  contracts  were  let  during  the  war  and  have 
been  completed  ? 

Gen.  Peirce.  Either  completed  or  terminated. 
Mr.  Anthony.  Terminated,  and  the  completed  guns  all  in  storage  ? 
Gen.  Peirce.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  do  you  manufacture  at  Watertown  ? 
Gen.  Peirce.  Gun  carriages,  seacoast  ^un  carriages,  and  seacoast 
projectiles,  and  some  medium  caliber  projectiles. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  And  at  the  Frankford  Arsenal  what  do  you  manu- 
facture ? 

Gen.  Peirce.  Mostly  small-arms  ammunition  and  various  types  df 
fire-control  instruments. 

Mr.  Anthony.  All  right;  we  will  be  glad  to  have  you  continue 
with  your  statement. 

Gen.  Peirce.  I  wanted  to  say  at  the  outset  that  appreciating  the 
work  before  this  committee  and  in  the  endeavor  to  render  every 
assistance  that  we  could  we  have  been  over  the  items  of  our  estiinat4' 
with  the  greatest  care  and  classified  them  into  three  classes:  Class  A. 
that  which  we  feel  is  absolutely  necessary  in  view  of  conditions  a.^ 
they  now  exist;  class  B,  those  items  which  we  believe  to  be  necessan*. 
things  which  should  be  done  and  will  have  to  be  done  eventuidly.  but 
which  could  be  postponed  for  a  year,  or  two  or  three  j'ears:  if  in  tl:t 
judgment  of  the  committee  it  is  thought  wise  not  to  undertake  them 
next  year  they  do  not  have  to  be  done  next  year:  class  C,  ih*»>e 
amounts  which  in  the  light  of  present  information,  not  available  whe : 
the  estimates  were  originally  prepared,  we  could  not  use  the  follown.j 
year  even  if  appropriated,  and,  therefore,  are  absolutelv  withdraw » 

Applving  that  classification  to  ordnance  service,  the  first  item 

Mr.  ^LEMP.  Pardon  the  interruption;  would  it  not  be  better  f- : 
you  to  put  down  the  total  of  A,  B,  and  C  before  you  go  on  itemizii'i' 

Gen.  Peirce.  I  can  do  that,  sir;  in  the  total  estimates  as  ^i:^- 
mitted 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  wanted  to  suggest  that  after  you  put   in  i  • 
classifications  asked  for  by  Mr.  Slemp,  that  you  insert  in  the  rwN»r 
an  itemization  of  the  estimates  which  3'ou  have  made  of  the  appr  • 
priation — I  suppose  you  have  it  classified  and  itemized. 

Gen.  Peirce.  Classified  ^ 

Mr.  Anthony.  Yes. 

Gen.  Peirce.  1  have  it  for  ever}'  item  right  through. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  all  the  details. 

Gen.  Peirce.  I  will  ^ve  you  the  totals  Mr.  Slemp  has  just  aske^i  f  * 

Mr.  Anthony.  Yes,  I  want  you  to  give  that;  and  then  in  addit. 
to  that,  the  general  itemization  of  the  amount. 

Gen.    Peirce.  The   total   estimates   submitted   are   Sl3,16s.fV. 
These  have  been  classified  as  follows:  A,  $8,542,418;  B,  S2,9M,(''. 
C,  $1,645,181. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  did  you  finally  cut  class  A  to  $5,000.000 ' 

Gen.  Peirce.  We  have  not  done  that. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  not  askinjg  for  it  all  in  this  bill  i 

Gen.  Peirce.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  all  in  there. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Oh,  yes;  we  are  just  speaking  about  the  Ordnac  - 
service. 

Gen.  Peirce.  Those  are  the  figures  I  have  given  you,  of  wL. 
Ordnance  service  is  only  one  item. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  items  have  you  got  in  this  bill  ( 

Gen.  Peirce.  There  are  seven,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  they  total  $8,000,000 1 

Qen.  Peirce.  $8,542,418  as  opposed  to  $13,168,691  in  the  f^* 
mates. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  see;  I  was  referring  to  the  item  for  Ordnaa 
service  when  I  first  spoke. 

Gen.  PsntcB.  Now,  I  can.  if  you  desire,  at  this  point  give  jou  ::■ 
classification  of  each  one  01  the  separate  main  items  oithe'btl. 
that  what  you  desire  1 
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Mr.  Anthony.  Well,  I  want  some  intelligent  statement  in  the  record 
that  will  show  how  the  appropriations  which  you  asked  for  are  going 
to  be  expended;  mider  wnat  heads,  and  the  amounts  that  wfll  be 
used  for  that  purpose  without  going  into  too  great  detail. 

Gen.  Peiece.  We  have  that,  sir,  I  had  proposed  to  take  up  that 
information  under  each  one  of  the  main  items.  That  one  you  are 
looking  at  now  pertains  only  to  Ordnance  service,  the  first  item. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Well,  I  would  like  to  have  inserted  in  the  record  the 
first  two  and  a  half  pages  of  this  statement. 

Gen.  PEmcE.  All  right,  sir;  I  will  do  that. 

ARMY   APPROPRIATION   ACT,    1922. 

Ordnance  service: 

For  the  cur'-ent  expenses  of  the  Ordnance  Department  in  connection 
with  purchasing,  receiving,  storing,  and  issuing  ordnance  and 
ordnance  stores,  comprising  police  and  office  duties,  rents,  tolls, 
fuel^  light,  water,  and  advertising,  stationery,  typewriters,  ana 
adding  machines,  including  their  exchange,  and  office  furniture, 
tools,  and  instruments  of  service;  for  incidental  expenses  of  the 
ordnance  service,  and  those  attending  practical  tnals  and  tests 
of  ordnance,  small  arms,  and  other  ordnance  stores;  for  instruction 
purposes;  for  publications  for  libraries  of  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment, including  the  ordnance  office;  subscriptions  to  periodicals, 
which  may  be  paid  for  in  advance;  and  payment  for  mechanical 
labor  in  the  office  of  the  Chief  of  Ordnance;  and  for  maintenance, 
repair,  and  operation  of  motor-propelled  or  horse-drawn  passenger 
carrying  vehicles $6, 582, 133 

A 3,692,860 

B 597,092 

C 1,292,187 

Provided^  That  all  material  purchased  under  the  appropriations 
in  this  act  for  the  Ordnance  Department  of  the  Unitea  states  Army 
shall  be  of  American  manufacture,  except  in  cases  when,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  it  is  to  the  manifest  interest  of 
the  United  States  to  make  purchases  abroad,  which  material  shall 
be  admitted  free  of  duty. 

Divided  as  follows: 

(1)  Manufacturing  arsenals  and  establishments $1, 099, 400 

A 800,000 

'     C 299,400 


_ft_ 


(2)  Field-service  establishments  and  activities 3, 888,  789 

A 2,348,650 

B 597,092 

C 943,047 

(3)  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground 190,000 

A 166,000 

C 34,000 

(4)  Nitrate  establishments 263,944 

A 248,210 

C 15,734 

(5)  Ordnance  office 140,000 

A 140,000 

Total 5, 582, 133 

27478—21 64 
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The  manufacturing  establiBhments  are  as  follows: 


Name. 


Amatol  Arsenal , 

Chicago  storage  depot 

Dayton  Branch,  Aircraft  Armament  Division . 

Erie  howitzer  and  Rochester  gun  plants 

Frankford  Arsenal 

Plcatinily  Arsenal 

Rock  Island  Arsenal 

Springfidd  Armory 

Tullytown  Arsenal 

Watertown  Arsenal 

Watervliet  Arsenal 


Total. 


Acreage. 


6,000 
47 


23 

92 

1,616 

807 

306 

1,230 

87 

109 


Number 
of  build- 
ings. 


163 
7 


Estimated 

value  of 

plants,  July 

1, 1921. 


93,000,000 
7,602,783 


7 

141 

341 

180 

.58 

125 

58 

63 


9,763,000 
13,000^000 

8,965,166 
42,996»000 

5,000,000 

•2,000,000 
20,122,640 
10,253,978 


122,702,468 


The  field  service  establishments  and  activities  are  as  follows: 


Valued 

store«5 


SS2.SQ«l2( 


2,O0r.*VB 
9,00l'.0' 

ao,o«»  «r 

3g2,0ll>?4 

77,«»»*} 

S^O0D,tOF 


579,IQI^S» 


Name. 


Acreage. 


Number 

ofbuUd- 

ings. 


Estimated 

value  of 

plant?.  July 

1, 1921. 


J 


Value  M 
stem 


itorage 
rsenal. 


area. 


Aberdeen  si 
Augusta  Arsei 

Benida  Arsenal 

Charleston  general  ordnance  depot. . 
Curtis  Bay  general  ordnance  depot . . 
Delaware  general  ordnance  depot. . . . 

Erie  Probing  Ground 

Hawaii  storage  depot 

Manila  storage  depot 

Middletown  general  ordnance  depot. 

Morgan  general  ordnance  depot 

Osden  Arsenal 

Old  Hickory  Powder  Plant 

Panama  storage  depot 

Pig  Point  general  ordnance  depot . . . 

Raritan  Arsenal 

San  Antonio  Arsenal 

Savannah  Proving  Ground 

Seven  Pines  nsneral  ordnance  depot. 

Sparta  general  ordnance  depot 

Toledo  storage  depot 

Wingate  general  ordnance  depot 

Peoniman  general  ordnance  aepot . . 
Woodbury  general  ordnance  depot. . 


20 

100 

339 

840 

780 

1,540 

1,264 

72 

9 

94 

1,759 

1,200 

5,630 

43 

506 

2,132 

20 

13,000 

1,800 

14,111 

604 

83.200 

(*) 

(«) 


Total. 


>  Under  construction. 

•  To  be  abandoned  and  stores  reapportioned. 


12 

81 

72 

177 

285 

180 

101 

41 

34 

76 

234 


0) 


200 

34 

220 

658 

60 

197 

372 

368 

83 

200 


S 


373,476 
1,056,743 
1,«28»600 
4, 62.%  000 
6,942,498 
4,151,517 
5,615,121  > 

664,350 

502,933 
1,372,180 
6,746,404 
1,889,770    . 
5^000,000 

441,181 
3,60«,649  ! 
13,1791000  I 

997,600  ' 
5,165^900  > 
4,8301000  ! 
1,149,000  t 

650^500  I 

%      '■ 


16»Ul,    : 

74.677.  H« 

47,2i5   / 

Utn*  •• 

35,***.  » 

37.l<t.** 


5Q»iUb  tf 

72,  W  •-* 
214.»i  *' 

S,«H  «- 
IM^Oli  >■ 

54.  «•  •• 

14.  :*<.'= 

2i,>r  vT 

14,  >'  •  ' 

2XW  '. 


7\638l335  ,  1*146, «»k  - 


Activities  are  also  maintained  in  2  Army  posts,  3  Army  reserve  depots,  2  Army  supply 
area  headquarters,  and  8  Coast  Artillery  oUstrict  headquarters. 

The  nitrate  establishments  are  as  follows: 


fi« 


Name. 


Acreagv. 


orballd> 


Nitrate  plant  No.  l 

Nitrate  plant  No.  2 

Warrior*Shefnf  Id  Tranuni^on  Lint 


1. 
2,800 


I, 


HI    la  vr  «• 
1  ^    •' 


Total. 


The  ordnance  office  estimate  is  divided  as  follows: 
Military  training — (a)  Incidental  expenses  at  ordnance  achoola. 
of  officen  taking  advanced  counea. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  Now,  Gen.  Peirce,  continue  your  statement,  if 
you  will,  please. 

ORDNANCE   SERVICE. 

Gen.  Peirce.  In  regard  to  the  first  item,  that  of  ordnance  ser- 
vice, as  I  have  said,  this  is  one  of  the  most  important  appropria- 
tions for  the  Ordnance  Department.  We  had,  before  the  war,  14 
ordnance  stations  of  a  total  approximate  land  value  of  $28,000,000, 
stores  at  such  stations  to  the  value  of  $60,760,000;  at  the  present 
time  we  have  37  establishments;  cost  value  $400,449,000,  with 
stores  to  the  value  of  $1,726,448,000. 

At  practically  all  our  establishments,  except  the  manufacturing 
arsenals,  the  e^menses  are  paid  out  of  ordnance  service;  and  witn 
the  exception  of  such  minor  repairs  to  buildings  as  is  done  that  is 
the  only  appropriation  under  which  they  operate. 

HANDLING,    ETC.,    OF   STORES. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  we  were  left  with  tremendous  quantities 
of  stores  at  manufacturing  plants  at  various  storage  points  in  this 
country  and  in  France.  One  of  the  most  pressing  problems  that 
we  had  at  that  time  was  collecting  these  stores,  getting  them  out 
of  privately  owned  storage  into  Government-owned  storage,  and 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  getting  explosives  and  other  dangerous  stores 
away  from  populous  points. 

All  this  had  to  be  done  as  rapidly  as  possible.  While  the  trans- 
portation involved  is  paid  out  of  tne  transportation  of  the  Army, 
the  handling  of  these  stores  at  the  points  of  issue  and  receipt  is  a 
charge  againstV)rdnance  service. 

There  still  remains  to  be  done  a  very  great  deal  of  work  in  this 
connection.  These  stores  were  hastily  put  in  their  present  storage, 
a  lax^e  part  of  which  consists  of  temporary  buildings  which  were 
already  oadly  in  need  of  repair  and  which  could  not  be  repaired 
without  very  considerable  expenditure.  The  stores  also  must 
be  so  arranged  that  they  can  be  gotten  at  for  purposes  of  maintenance. 
A  great  part  of  them  will  have  to  be  rearranged  from  the  hasty 
manner  in  which  they  were  first  put  in. 

Mr.  Slemp.  General,  did  you  not  have  last  year  an  appropria- 
tion of  some  several  million  aollars  ? 

Gen.  Peirce.  I  am  just  coming  to  that,  sir.  In  1920,  our  ord- 
nance service  appropriation  was  $7,000,000;  the  present  year  it  is 
$5,000,000;  we  are  estimating  under  the  A  classification  $3,692,860. 

Mr.  Slemp.  What  I  meant,  though,  was  that  there  was  a  special 
appropriation  carried,  I  think,  in  one  of  the  deficiency  bills.  I 
think  perhaps  it  was  $8,000,000  was  it  not,  for  the  storing  of  muni- 
tions and  supplies  and  so  forth  independent  of  these  bills? 

Gen.  Peirce.  I  do  not  want  to  convey  the  impression  that  ord- 
lance  service  is  available  for  the  procurement  of  storage  either 
or  the  construction  or  repair  of  buildings  at  all.  It  is  the  appro- 
)riation  out  of  which  we  have  to  pay  the  men  who  handle  the  stores 
n  the  process  of  sending  them  irom  one  place  to  anotjier  and  of 
eiirranging  them  wherever  it  is  found  to  be  necessary. 
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The  manufacturing  establishments  are  as  follows: 


Name. 


Amatol  Arsenal 

Chicago  storage  depot 

Dayton  Branch,  Aircraft  Armament  Division . 

Erie  howitzer  and  Rochester  gun  plants 

Frankford  Arsenal 

Picatinny  Arsenal 

Rock  Island  Arsenal 

Springfield  Armory 

Tullytown  Arsenal 

Watertown  Arsenal 

Wat«rvliet  Arsenal 


Total. 


Acreage. 


Number 
of  build- 
ings. 


6,000 
47 


23 

92 

1,616 

807 

306 

1,230 

87 

109 


Estimated 

value  of 

plants,  July 

1, 1921. 


162 
7 


7 

141 

341 

180 

58 

125 

58 

63 


93,000,000 
7,602,783 


9^763,000 
13,000,000 

8,965,166 
42,995,000 

5,000,000 

2,000^000 
20,122,640 
10^253,978 


122,702,46$ 


sttirc« 


9S2,«s9,Si 


2,90Qia* 

9.0(ID.^' 

398.  OIL--:* 
77,4O0t'H' 
1^5^i.<n 

^oau.JDc 


57»,r«.5» 


r  The  field  service  establishments  and  activities  are  as  follows: 


Name. 


Aberdeen  storage  area , 

Augusta  Arsend 

Bemda  Arsenal 

Charleston  general  ordnance  depot. . 
Curtis  Bay  general  ordnance  depot . . 
Delaware  general  ordnance  depot. . . . 

Erie  Probing  Ground 

Hawaii  storage  depot 

Manila  storage  depot 

Middletown  general  ordnance  depot. 

Morgan  general  ordnance  depot 

Osden  Arsenal 

Old  Hickory  Powder  Plant 

Panama  storage  depot 

Pig  Point  general  ordnance  depot . . . 

Raritan  Arsenal 

San  Antonio  Arsenal 

Savannah  Proving  Ground 

Seven  Pines  nsneral  ordnance  depot. 

Sparta  general  ordnance  depot 

Toledo  storage  depot 

Wingatd  general  ordnance  depot 

Peoniman  general  ordnance  aepot . . 
Woodbury  general  ordnance  depot. . 


Acreage. 


20 

100 

339 

840 

789 

1,540 

1,264 

72 

9 

94 

1,759 

1,200 

5^539 

43 

508 

2,132 

20 

13,000 

1,800 

14,  111 

604 

83.200 

(*) 

(•) 


Total. 


Number 

ofbuUd- 

ings. 


'  Under  construction. 

•  To  be  abandoned  and  stores  reapportioned. 


12 

81 

72 

177 

285 

180 

101 

41 

34 

76 

234 


Estimated 

value  of 

plants.  July 

1, 1921. 


0) 


200 
24 
220 
658 
50 
197 
372 


83 
200 


S 


373,476 
1,056,743 
1,«28»«00 
4,625,000 
6,942,498 
4,151,517 
5,615,121 

564,359 

502,933 
1,371;  L» 
6,746^404 
1,889,770 
5^000,000 

441.181 

3,69«,6a 

13,1791000 

997,000 
5,165^910 
4,83^000 
1,149,000 
3,268,8W 

650^500 


Value  c4 
Ktorn 


7«,7ia 

m 

'    31.494 

«Hi 

16,  Ul 

t 

74,  «r:. 

^r 

M,79k 

.« 

47,2Sk*. 

J 

4iLQa 

«i 

I,  OR 

•II 

unpf 

n 

27.  J**. 

«i 

r.ii. 

•> 

'"'iaai. 

■tf 

l.'n 

i« 

7Xl»i 

"^ 

a4.JK 

« 

S,«»l 

• 

IHOI^ 

li 

H.« 

«• 

14.7*C 

•2 

a^M*. 

• 

n.si-. 

w 

xrv- 

••• 

S»4M 

«t 

7\639l3SA     t.lf^tt*'.  ^ 


Activities  are  also  maintained  In  2  Army  posts,  3  Army  reserve  depots,  2  Army  Rtpply 
area  headquarters,  and  8  Coast  Artillery  oUstrict  headquarters. 

The  nitrate  establishments  are  as  folloiK^s: 


9  -M- 


Name. 


Acreagv. 


Kltrat«  plant  No.  1 

Nitrate  plant  No.  2 

Warrior-Sbeflleld  Transmi^tion  Unt 


I. 

2. 


Numbir 
orbaild> 


•a  w  •» 

'4  k- 


Total. 


The  ordnanr^p  office  estimate  is  divided  as  follows: 

Military  trainings — (a)  Incidental  expenses  at  ordnance  achoob.  $38,400*  <^   rui 
of  officeiv  taking  advanced  counea. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  Now,  Gen.  Peirce,  continue  your  statement,  if 
you  will,  please. 

ORDNANCE    SERVICE. 

Gen.  Peirce.  In  regard  to  the  first  item,  that  of  ordnance  ser- 
vice, as  I  have  said,  this  is  one  of  the  most  important  appropria- 
tions for  the  Ordnance  Department.  We  had,  before  the  war,  14 
ordnance  stations  of  a  total  approximate  land  value  of  $28,000,000, 
stores  at  such  stations  to  the  value  of  $60,760,000;  at  the  present 
time  we  have  37  establishments;  cost  value  $400,449,000,  with 
stores  to  the  value  of  $1,726,448,000. 

At  practicaUy  all  our  establishments,  except  the  manufacturing 
arsenals,  the  e^menses  are  paid  out  of  ordnance  service;  and  with 
the  exception  of  such  minor  repairs  to  buildings  as  is  done  that  is 
the  only  appropriation  under  which  they  operate. 

HANDLING,    ETC.,    OF   STORES. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  we  were  left  with  tremendous  quantities 
of  stores  at  manufacturing  plants  at  various  storage  points  in  this 
country  and  in  France.  One  of  the  most  pressing  problems  that 
we  had  at  that  time  was  collecting  these  stores,  getting  them  out 
of  privately  owned  storage  into  Government-owned  storage,  and 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  getting  explosives  and  other  dangerous  stores 
away  from  populous  points. 

AU  this  had  to  be  done  as  rapidly  as  possible.  While  the  trans- 
portation involved  is  paid  out  of  tne  transportation  of  the  Army, 
the  handling  of  these  stores  at  the  points  of  issue  and  receipt  is  a 
charge  againstV)rdnance  service. 

There  still  remains  to  be  done  a  very  great  deal  of  work  in  this 
connection.  These  stores  were  hastily  put  in  their  present  storage, 
a  large  part  of  which  consists  of  temporary  buildings  which  were 
already  oadly  in  need  of  repair  and  which  could  not  be  repaired 
without  very  considerable  expenditure.  The  stores  also  must 
be  so  arranged  that  they  can  be  gotten  at  for  purposes  of  maintenance. 
A  great  part  of  them  will  have  to  be  rearranged  from  the  hasty 
manner  in  which  they  were  first  put  in. 

Mr.  Slemp.  General,  did  you  not  have  last  year  an  appropria- 
tion of  some  several  million  aollars  ? 

Gen.  Peirce.  I  am  just  coming  to  that,  sir.  In  1920,  our  ord- 
nance service  appropriation  was  $7,000,000 ;  the  present  year  it  is 
$5,000,000;  we  are  estimating  under  the  A  classification  $3,692,860. 

Mr.  Slemp.  What  I  meant,  though,  was  that  there  was  a  special 
appropriation  carried,  I  think,  in  one  of  the  deficiency  bills.  I 
tnmk  perhaps  it  was  $8,000,000  was  it  not,  for  the  storing  of  muni- 
tions and  supplies  and  so  forth  independent  of  these  bills? 

Gen.  Peirce.  I  do  not  want  to  convey  the  impression  that  ord- 
nance service  is  available  for  the  procurement  of  storage  either 
for  the  construction  or  repair  of  buildings  at  aU.  It  is  the  appro- 
priation out  of  which  we  have  to  pay  the  men  who  handle  the  stores 
in  the  process  of  sending  them  irom  one  place  to  anotjier  and  of 
rearranging  them  wherever  it  is  found  to  be  necessary. 
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Mr.  Slemp.  I  did  not  want  to  interrupt  the  continuity  of  your 
story,  but  when  you  were  speaking  about  the  collection  of  material 
I  thought  it  was  provided  for  in  a  special  appropriation. 

Maj.  Stuart.  That  appropriation,  Mr.  olemp,  was  simply  t" 
cover  the  construction  of  the  new  magazines  in  order  to  take  caif 
of  the  amounts  we  had  on  hand. 

Mr.  Slemp.  But  not  movable? 

Maj.  Stuart.  No;  sir. 

Gen.  Peirce.  From  these  general  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  appn>- 
priations  have  been  gradually  decreasing;  and  a  further  decrease  b 
anticipated  within  the  next  year  or  two  until  we  can  get  down  to 
our  wnat  are  essentially  peace  conditions.  But  we  have  m  this  great 
accumulation  of  stores  an  asset  in  the  wav  of  preparedness  that  we 
never  had  before;  and  wo  certainly  think  that  it  is  the  wisest  possible 
course  to  conserve  that  supplv  as  Ions  as  it  is  in  condition  for  use. 

Mr.  Anthony.  So  that  ol  tnis  totafof  $5,582,000  for  which  you  trv 
asking  under  the  head  of  ordnance  service  it  is  absolutely  necessarr 
that  you  have  what  you  designate  in  class  A  three  million  and  &<ome 
thousand  dollars. 

Gen.  Peirce.  Yes,  sir:  in  our  judgment  and  after  a  most  careW 
review  of  the  conditions  as  they  exist  now  and  as  far  as  they  can  K 
anticipated  for  the  future. 

Mr.  Slemp.  How  many  civilian  employees  does  that  take  care  »'f 
Gen.  Peirce? 

Gen.  Peirce.  Maj.  Stuart,  that  comes  more  largely  in  the  fieiii 
service. 

Maj.  Stuart.  The  item  of  $3,602,000  provides  for  the  storage  ar.i 
shippmg  operations  at  what  we  call  our  field  service  establishmor.*^ 
whicn  are  primarily  for  the  storage  and  maintenance  oi  this  materia, 
although  at  the  manufacturing  arasenls  there  is  also  a  large  am«Mi! ' 
of  the  war-reserve  material.  This  minimum  amount  will  provide  f  r 
approximately  1,300  employees  at  the  field-service  establishmer> 
the  number  at  the  manufacturing  arsenals  would  bring  it  up  to  90tR^ 
where  around  1,850. 

Gen.  Peirce.  It  would  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  1,800. 

Mr.  Slemp.  This  committee  last  year,  as  I  remember,  refuso^l  ' 
take  jurisdiction  of  maintaining  your  ainmunition  supply  but 
the  matter  go  to  the  Fortifications  Committee. 

Gen.  Peirce.  This  is  not  maintenance. 

Mr.  wSlemp.  It  is  not  ? 

Gen.  Peirce.  No,  sir;  it  is  simply  the  handling  of  stores  as  tr 
are  rearranged  in  storHge  and  issumg  or  receiving  when  the\   -•' 
transportecl. 

Mr.  Anthony.  So  this  applies  almost  entirely  to  stores! 

Gen.  Peirce.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Slkmp.  Have  you  not  got  your  supplies  localized  yet  two  \ .  »"* 
after  the  war? 

Gen.  Peirce.  Not  in  the  way  that  they  should  be;  they  wenr  p. 
into  that  storage  which  was  the  first  at  hand  because  of  the 
for  putting  them  somewhere. 

Mr.  Si.EMP.  Still  you  have  been  working  on  it  now  two  } 

Gen.  Peirce.  We  had  a  tremendous  amount  of  it. 

Mr.  Slemp.  And  you  still  lack  that  much  of  getting  out  f 

Gen.  Peircr.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  pay  anything  for  labor  at  the  diflferent 
plants  out  of  this  appropriation — that  is,  for  your  mechanical  labor 
and  manufacturing  laoor  ? 

Gen.  Peirce.  Not- a  cent,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  It  is  all  for  civiUan  labor  that  is  utilized  in  the  care 
of  the  stores  ? 

Gen.  Peibce.  In  the  care  of  the  stores  and  the  records. 


CIVILIAN   EMPLOYEES. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Can  you  put  in  the  record  the  number  of  civilian 
employees  that  are  paid  out  of  this  appropriation,  and  classify  them, 
not  in  infinite  detail,  but  so  many  men  of  such  a  class  at  such  an 
average  salary,  and  so  forth  ? 

Gen.  Peirce.  Yes,  sir. 

Ordnance  employees  ^n  ordnance  service  pay  roll. 


Manufacturing  service.^. 

Technical  staff 

Nitrate  division 

Field  service 

Total 


Admin- 
istrative 

and 
clerical, 
average 

Mechan- 
ical 
and 
labor, 

average 

Guards 

and 
firemen, 
average 

61 

26 

28 

339 

158 
21 
49 

840 

145 

6 

51 

159 

454 

.     1,068 

361 

Total/ 


364 

53 

128 

1,338 


1,883 


Mr.  Anthony.  Now,  you  have  the  appropriation  divided  and 
another  item  is  manufacturing  arsenals  and  establishments  ? 

Gen.  Peirce.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  one  of  the  two  large  divisions  of  the 
Ordnance  Department  and  on  the  next  page  you  see  the  rest,  the 
field  service  establishments. 

Now,  I  would  like  to  have  Maj.  Harris  go  into  details  with  you  on 
this  item  of  manufacturing  establishments. 

MANUFACTURING  ARSENALS  AND   ESTABLISHMENTS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  call  your  manufacturing  arsenals  and  estab- 
lishments those  five  plants  that  we  enumerated  at  the  beginning  of 
this  subject  ?  * 

Maj.  Harris.  There  are  several  others  there  that  are  manufactur- 
ing establishments.  One  or  two  of  them  are  in  a  stand-by  condition 
where  there  is  no  manufacturing  work  going  on;  but  they  are  reported 
as  manufacturing  arsenals. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  instance,  what  are  vou  doing  at  the  Amatol 
Arsenal  at  the  present  time;  where  is  that  located  ? 

Gen.  Peirce.  That  is  over  in  New  Jersey. 

Maj.  Harris.  Amatol  Arsenal  is  a  war  plant  and  is  to  be  sold.  The 
activity  at  the  present  time — and  the  only  reason  it  is  not  no^y 
vacated — is  due  to  the  storage  space  which  is  utilized  in  storing  war 
reserves.  It  is  anticipated  that  these  stores  will  be  moved,  and  when 
this  is  accomplished  tne  plant  will  be  salvaged. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  What  did  you  use  to  make  there  i 

Maj.  Harris.  That  was  a  shell-loading  plant,  for  the  filling  of  high 
explosives  in  shells. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  what  supplies  are  there  now  ? 

Maj.  Harris.  We  have  a  quantity  of  T.  N.  T.,  smokeless  powder 
empty  shells,  loaded  shells,  and  various  metal  components  of  sduiiu* 
nition. 

Mr.  Anthony.  But  it  is  your  intention  to  transfer  that  and  dispofie 
of  the  property? 

Maj.  Harris.  Yes,  sir;  but  it  will  probably  be  a  year  or  two  before 
that  is  accomplished.     In  the  meantime  we  are  selling 

Mr.  Anthony.  Have  you  had  an  offer  on  that  property  1 

Maj.  Harris.  No,  sir.  But  the  property  asiae  from  the  stormy 
area  and  certain  special  machinery  has  been  released  to  the  salvage 
organization  for  sale,  and  it  is  now  being  opened  up  to  sale. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  do  jou  do  at  the  Chicago  storage  depot  i 

Maj.  Harris.  At  the  Chicago  storage  depot  there  was  a  manuftc- 
turing  plant  built  duri^  the  war  oi  a  permanent  nature  and  of 
rather  mr^e  capacity.  The  buildings  were  practically  completed,  I 
think,  at  the  time  of  the  armistice,  but  the  machinery  had  not  beec 
ins  ailed,  although  it  was  purchased  and  on  hand.  After  analvziiif 
the  various  ordnance  plants  with  a  desire  to  determine  what  sdoulc 
be  held  and  what  released  it  was  determined  by  a  board  of  senK>r 
officers  that  that  plant  should  be  held  as  reserve  manufactunn; 
facilities  for  the  steel  parts  of  ammunition,  and  we  have  there  at  tbr 
present  time  a  large  quantity  of  machinery  stored  for  such  manufa<*- 
turing. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  building  is  not  equipped  with  machinery  f 

Maj.  Harris.  The  machinery  is  in  the  building,  but  not*  set  r 
place,  and  the  coimtershafting  and  that  class  of  utilities  have  ni* 
oeen  installed. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  use  the  rest  of  the  space  in  the  buUdini;  f  * 
storage  space  ? 

Maj.  Harris.  We  use  the  rest  of  the  space  for  storage  of  apera 
surplus  machinery  as  additional  reserves  in  the  mamuacturinf:  • ' 
shell. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  there  anv  other  place  in  the  Army  where  you  ir- 
storing  your  reserves  of  machinery  ? 

Maj.  Harris.  One  other  place  of  that  character  is  the  Frankf«<r'» 
Arsenal. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Does  this  require  all  this  land  for  that  purpo^* 

Maj.  Harris.  Yes,  sir;  in  general  it  does. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  notice  thev  have  there  47  acres  of  ground.  Wb^-^ 
is  it  located,  within  the  city  fimits  of  Chicam  t 

Maj.  Harris.  It  is,  I  think,  at  about  One  nundred  and  tenth  Strv^' 
on  the  south  side;  and  is  an  ''  L''  shaped  tract  of  land  with  a  gn>up 
buildings  in  the  upper  end  of  the  upright  portion  of  the  "  L.**  and  v 
railroad  facilities  are  more  in  the  lower  end.    All  the  land  i^  r 
occupied  by  the  plant  and  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  expanaiDn 
should  say  at  the  present  time  that  the  existing  buildings  ocm.: 
probably  30  per  cent  of  the  ground. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Well,  is  it  good  business  judgment  to  utilise  a  p^^* 
and  buildings  valued  at  $7,000,000  for  storage  purposes  akine  f 
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Maj.  Harris.  It  is  not  only  storage,  but  it  is  a  war  measure  that 
causes  its  retention. 

Gen.  Peirce.  For  a  manufacturing  plant. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  make  no  allowance  here  for  the  Dayton  branch 
aircraft  ? 

Maj.  Harris.  We  allow  $5,000  and  that  is  for  clerks  engaged  in 
finance  and  similar  work  which  is  covered  by  ordnance  service. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  ordnance  operations  are  there  at  Dayton  ? 

Maj.  Harris.  That  is  the  air  service  on  McCook  Field,  an  air  devel- 
opment center;  and  in  order  that  we  may  keep  our  department  in 
touch  with  theirs  we  maintain  an  engineermg  staff. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  use  are  you  making  of  the  BJrie  howitzer  and 
Rochester  gun  plant  ? 

Maj.  Harris.  The  Erie  howitzer  plant? 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  Erie,  Pa.,  and  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Maj.  Harris.  Yes,  sir;  both  plants  referred  to  are  war  construc- 
tion. The^  were  built  for  the  manufacture  of  guns  and  the  Erie 
plant  is  being  retained  for  the  manufactiu'e  of  155-millimeter  how- 
itzers and  for  4.7  guns. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  that  a  plant  that  is  being  reserved  in  its  entirety 
for  preparedness  purposes  ? 

Maj.  Harris.  It  is  at  the  present  time,  although  on  two  successive 
occasions  we  have  proposed  to  concessional  committees  that  it  be 
sold  and  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  utilized  for  the  extension  of  facilities 
at  the  Watervliet  Arsenal,  which  is  our  main  cannon-manufacturing 
center. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Has  an  attempt  been  made  t<J  sell  it  ? 

Maj.  Harris.  We  have  had  tentative  bids,  but  no  attempt  has  been 
made  to  sell  it,  because  we  are  not  willing  to  say  it  should  be  sold 
unless  we  can  expand  Watervliet,  and  so  far  the  Congress  has  not 
approved  the  sale  with  the  proviso  that  we  utilize  those  funds  on 
Watervliet. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Which  committee  ? 

Maj.  Harris.  The  Appropriations  Committee  in  the  sundry  civil 
bill  last  year,  and  likewise  this  year. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  are  you  using  the  Erie  and  Rochester  plants 
for.  storage? 

Maj.  Harris.  They  have  the  facilities  there  for  the  manufacturing 
of  guns;  and  they  are  being  used  for  the  storage  of  those  facilities 
and  somewhat  for  the  storage  of  other  facilities  which  have  not  as 
yet  been  cleared  out;  there  are  no  manufacturing  activities;  and  there 
are  onlv  caretakers  on  the  grounds. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  there  a  market  for  these  buildings  at  this  time  ? 

Maj.  Harris.  The  market  is  probably  poorer  now  than  it  was  18 
montns  ago;  but\here  has  been  some  nibbling,  particularly  at  Erie. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Who  determines  whether  plants  of  this  character 
shall  be  retained  or  sold  ? 

Maj.  Harris.  Right  after  the  armistice  the  Chief  of  Ordnance 
having  a  large  number  of  plants  remaining,  convened  a  board  of 
senior  officers  within  his  department  and  they  recomniended  a  policy 
of  retention  of  some  and  disposal  of  others;  and  that  was  put  up  to 
ihe  Secretary  of  War  and  has  received  the  approval  of  the  War  De- 
partment as  a  tentative  proposition,  but  carrying  the  proviso  that 
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the  expenditure  of  funds  thereunder  would  have  to  have  separate 
approval. 

Afr.  Anthony.  And  you  had  to  come  to  Congress  to  ask  for  con- 
sent for  the  sale  because  it  involved  the  sale  of  real  estate? 

Maj.  Harris.  The  reason  we  had  to  come  to  Congress  was  more  to 
ask  them  to  let  us  use  what  we  got  for  it  for  another  purpose. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Then  you  have  the  authority  to  sell  it,  you  think, 
without  the  authority  of  Congress. 

Maj.  Harris.  That  is  a  little  deep  for  me. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  about  that,  General? 

Gen.  Peirce.  I  should  think  it  would  be  in  the  same  case  as  all 
other  war  plants  we  have  disposed  of. 

Mr.  Anthony.  We  were  informed  either  this  morning  or  yesterday 
that  the  War  Department  does  not  consider  that  it  had  authority  to 
sell  the  abandoned  military  posts,  for  instance,  or  any  abandoned 
real  estate  that  is  owned  by  tne  War  Department. 

Gen.  Peirce.  I  think  this,  sir,  comes  under  the  general  authority 
to  dispose  of  war  property. 

Maj.  Harris.  I  might  state  in  that  connection  that  in  the  di?^ 
cussion  before  the  Appropriation  Committee  the  chairman  rather 
intimated  that  we  mieht  hold  it,  if  the  cost  was  not  prohibitive  that 
we  might  hold  it  another  vear;  but  that  was  just  an  intimation. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  told  us  what  you  were  doing  at  Frankfor. 
Arsenal  •  what  are  you  doing  at  Picatinny  Arsenal  ? 

Maj.  Harris.  Picatinny  Arsenal — that  was  an  arsenal  built  befon 
the  war  for  the  manufacture  of  smokeless  powder  and  had  a  capacitv 
on  an  8-hour  basis  of  about  5,000  pounds  a  day,  with  a  maximum 
capacity  of  10,000,  and  it  also  had  some  experimental  capacity  f»»r 
the  manufacture  of  explosive  ''D.*' 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  it  being  operated  at  this  time  i 

Maj.  Harris.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  large  a  force  have  you  there  ( 

Maj.  Harris.  A  total  number  of  employees  of  about  680. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Making  powder,  are  they? 

Maj.  Harris.  Making  some  powder;  we  are  doing  a  great  deal  ••' 
experimental  work  on  explosives  and  ammunition  in  general:  it  - 
our  development  center  for  ammunition. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Why  do  you  have  to  manufacture  powder  now  mw: 
such  a  tremendous  amount  of  it  on  hand  i 

Maj.  Harris.  Well,  although  we  have  over  275,000,000  pounti^  ' 
powder  on  hand  we  have  not  gotten  the  powder  for  the  16-inrh  snr.» 
which  are  new,  and  there  are  some  other  calibers  where  the  M«»'k» 
are  not  balanced  to  our  requirements:  so  the  manufacture  i>  * 
fill  that  need. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  told  us  what  you  were  doing  at  the  R'»  * 
Island  Arsenal:  you  told  us  about  Springfield:  what  is  therr  & 
Tullytown  ? 

Maj.    Harris.  Tullytown   is   another  war  plant     hut    ha»  bt*: 
released   for   salvage:  the   conditions    there   are   comparable  v"' 
Amatol,  and  we  will  vacate  as  soon  as  we  can  clear  out  storage 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  State  is  that  in  ? 

Maj.  Harris.  That  is  near  Philadelphia,  about  15  or  20  milMt  fnc 
Philadelphia,  on  the  Pennsvlvania  Railroad. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  dicf  you  manufacture  there  i 
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Maj.  Harris.  That  was  a  plant  for  the  assembly  of  smokeless 
powder  into  charges  for  separate-loading  ammunition. 

Mr.  Anthony.  It  is  just  being  used  for  storage  now? 

Maj.  Harris.  Storage  alone,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  will  be  sold  ? 

Maj.  Harris.  As  soon  as  the  storage  can  be  cleared  out. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Watertown  and  Watervliet  you  told  us  about. 
What  is  this  Aberdeen  storage  area  1 

Gen.  Peirce.  Now,  sir,  you  are  coming  into  the  field  service  now. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  under  a  separate  item  ? 

Gen.  Peiroe.  Maj.  Stuart  will  handle  that. 

FIELD-SERVICE   ESTABLISHMENTS    AND   ACTIVITIES. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  the  field-service  establishments  and  activities 
you  estimate  $3,888,000,  of  which  amount  you  say  that  $2,348,000  is 
absolutely  necessary  ? 

Maj.  Stuart.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  covers  field-service  establishments  and  activi- 
ties.    Just  what  are  those  activities  ? 

Maj.  Stuart.  The  field-service  establishments  and  activities  con- 
sist primariljr  of  the  large  plants,  converted  manufacturing  plants 
or  plants  which  were  designed  and  built  as  storage  depots  for  the 
storage  of  our  ordnance  material.  The  principal  work  to  be  done 
during  the  next  year,  as  Gen.  Peirce  has  said,  is  the  movement  of 
our  ammunition  to  the  magazines  which  are  now  being  consti-ucted 
at  Ogden,  Utah,  and  Savannah  Proving  Ground,  Illinois.  They  were 
provided  for  by  an  appropriation  of  $5,000,000  under  the  sec'ond 
deficiency  bUl  last  year,  because  of  delays  in  construction  caused 
by  car  shortages  and  various  other  factors  we  will  not  have  them 
completed — rather  the  construction  will  be  prolonged  or  delayed 
so  that  we  will  not  be  able  to  finish  the  movement  by  the  end  of  this 
fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  that  reason  you  have  to  use  a  number  of  these 
old  manufacturing  plants  for  storage  purposes  ? 

Maj.  Stuart.  Yes,  sir;  what  we  are  trying  to  do  now  is  to  give  up 
as  soon  as  possible  all  the  temporary  plants  which  we  had  to  utilize 
right  after  the  armistice  on  account  of  the  pressure  we  were  under  to 
remove  these  dangerous  materials  and  the  materials  which  were  col- 
lecting at  the  manufacturing  plants  in  order  that  they  could  get  back 
to  peace-time  production.  We  are  now  pushing  as  fast  as  possible  the 
work  of  clearing  out  those  plants  so  that  we  can  turn  them  over  for 
salvage. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Now,  you  enumerate  24  different  plants  under  the 
head  of  field-service  establishments. 

Maj.  Stuart.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  of  those  are  active  manufacturing 
plants  ? 

Maj.  Stuart.  None  of  them;  those  are  all  storage  plants. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  of  them  do  you  intend  to  dispose  of  ? 

Mr.  Stuart.  We  will  dispose  of  eight. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Now,  tell  us  briefly  about  some  of  these  regarding 
which  I  will  ask  you.     What  is  there  at  Aberdeen? 
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Maj.  Stuart.  At  Aberdeen  we  have  12  large  warehouses  which  are 
housing  certain  calibers  of  artillery,  primarily;  some  tractors  and 
other  vehicles.    There  is  no  ammunition  there. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  have  you  at  Augusta — ^what  State  is  that  in ' 

Maj.  Stuart.  That  is  in  Georgia,  Augusta,  Ga.;  it  is  an  old  arsenai 
used  /or  the  storage  of  small  arms  and  a  certain  amoimt  of  all  ordnant  <- 
material,  except  ammunition,  for  issue  to  the  troops  in  that  section  (»f 
the  country.  The  only  work  going  on  there  has  been  the  overhauling 
of  material  which  was  in  storage. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  there  now  at  Benicia  Arsenal,  Calif.  ? 

Maj.  Stuart.  Benicia  Arsenal  is  similar  to  Augusta.  It  is  an  old 
arsenal  used  for  supplying  the  west  coast  with  all  kinds  of  ordnanti 
material. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Any  manufacturing  being  done  there  ? 

Maj.  Stuart.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  An  appropriation  has  been  suggested  in  Congri»^^ 
and  bills  are  pending,  to  provide  manufacturing  facilities  at  Beni*  la 
Would  it  be  an  economy  to  the  Government  to  manufacture  onlnanc' 
supplies  on  the  Pacific  coast  rather  than  to  manufacture  them  at  ynu* 
present  plants  in  the  interior  and  ship  them  out  there? 

Maj.  Stuart.  That  is  a  (question  which  I  would  rather  refer  t4>  «.i  • 
of  the  officers  connected  with  manufacturing. 

Gen.  Peirce.  I  think  the  attitude  of  the  Chief  of  Ordnance,  M' 
Chairman,  is  that  there  are  on  hand  now  ample  manufacturing  fa- 1' 
ities  to  the  extent  that  he  would  recommend  the  retention  of  an>' 
that,  therefore,  further  expenditure  at  tliis  time  for  additional  fa*  i: 
ities  would  be  hiade  presumably  only  upon  the  determinatiim  l- 
Congress  that  such  course  was,  after  full  consideration,  advisabl«\ 

AC  Anthony.  Where  is  the  Charleston  general  ordnance  do)K>t ' 

Maj.  Stuart.  It  is  about  12  miles  north  of  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  that  a  war  plant? 

Maj.  Sti^art.  It  was  constructed  during  the  war  for  the  forwartlr^ 
of  ammunition  overseas.    The  facilities  there  are  of  a  pennan*  - 
character;  and  in  the  project  which  we  presented  to  the  Appropn: 
tions  Committee  in  the  second  deficiency  bill  we  proposed  to  retain  ti .-. 
for  a  storage  of  a  part  of  our  ammunition  reserves  to  be  used  as  a  1 
reserve  for  that  section  of  the  country,  and  also  to  avoid  any  r.«-- 
construction  that  we  might  possibly  do  wthout. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Where  is  Curtis  Bay  depot  ? 

Mai.  Stuart.  Curtis  Bay  is  about  7  mues  from  Baltimore;  it  is> 
one  of  the  arms  of  the  bay. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  that  of  permanent  construction  I 

Maj.  Stuart.  It  Ls  very  much  the  same  as  the  Charleston  d«p«»t 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  you  are  retaining  that  for  the  same  puiT^w.*- 

Maj.  Stuart.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Where  is  the  Delaware  ordnance  depot  i 

Maj.  Stuart.  That  is  nearly  opposite  Wilmin^^n  m  New  Jriv  • 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  that  of  permanent  construction  t 

Maj.  Stuart.  It  is  the  same  as  the  Charleston  and  Curtis  l^t 
depots. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  all  three  of  these  depots  are  filled  with-- 

Maj.  Stuart.  ^Vmmunition. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Anummition — ordnance  stores  and  ammunitmr 

Maj.  Stuart.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  the  Erie  Proving  Ground  and  where  is  it  ? 

Maj.  Stvart.  The  Erie  Proving  Ground  is  near  Toledo,  Ohio.  It 
WAS  used  during  the  war  &s  a  proving  ground  and  we  have  since  then 
constructed  26  warehouses  in  which  we  are  storing  a  large  amount 
of  guns,  carriages,  and  vehicles,  artillery  supply  trucks,  and  various 
nonexplosive  and  nonhazardous  matei;ials.  The  proving-ground 
facilities  there  are  still  intact,  and  in  case  of  war  it  could  be  used  in 
addition  as  a  proving  ground. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  does  a  proving  ground  mean;  does  it  include 
an  artiUery  firing  range? 

Maj.  Stuart.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  long  a  range  have  you  there  ? 

Gen.  Peirce.  The  range  at  Erie  ? 

Maj.  Stuart.  It  is  indefinite;  you  can  fire  over  the  water  for  30 
or  40  miles. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  it  necessary  to  maintain  more  than  one  of  the 
long  artillery  ranges  and  proving  grounds  ? 

Maj.  Stuart.  Erie  is  oeing  used  primarily  as  a  storage  depot; 
we  have  to  have  it  for  storage  and  as  long  as  we  do  not  need  to 
disturb  the  proving-ground  facilities  we  have  not  salvaged  them. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Ihe  ordnance  storage  depots  at  Hawaii  and  Manila 
are  necessary  because  of  the  occupation  of  those  points  by  troops  ? 

Maj.  Stuart.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  the  Middletown  General  Ordnance  Depot  ? 

Maj.  Stuart.  That  is  a 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  that  in  Ohio  ? 

Maj.  Stuart.  No,  sit;  that  is  near  New  Cumberland,  Pa.,  near 
the  big  Army  reserve  depot  there.  The  air  service  is  very  anxious 
to  secure  it  for  use  in  connection  with  their  aviation  depot  there  and 
they  want  authority  to  transfer  it  to  them. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Tjiey  want  to  use  that  for  the  storage  of  supplies  ? 

Maj.  Stuart.  I  do  not  know  what  thev  want  that  for. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Where  is  the  General  Morgan  ordnance  depot  ? 

Maj.  Stuart.  That  is  near  South  Amboy,  N.  J.  It  is  on  the 
lower  bay. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  that  permanent  ? 

Maj.  Stuart.  No,  sir;  that  is  to  be  salvaged  just  as  soon  as  we  can 
move  the  material  out.  , 

Mr.  Anthony.  Ogden  Arsenal  is  one  of  the  storage  plants  that  is 
now  under  construction  ? 

Maj.  Stuart.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  have  the  Old  Hickory  Powder  Plant  on  this 
list.     Has  not  that  been  sold  ? 

Maj.  Stuart.  That  has  been  sold,  but  we  have  retained  the  use 
of  part  of  it  for  a  period  of  five  years,  with  the  privilege  of  renewal, 
for  the  purpose  of^the  storage  of  powder  that  is  now  at  that  point, 
and  for  which  we  have  no  other  facilities  elsewhere. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  did  you  sell  there,  the  plant  and  machinery  ? 

Maj.  Stuart.  Yes,  sir;  the  whole  plant  except  the  magazines  and 
the  buildings  in  which  we  had  the  smokeless  powder. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  was  the  sale  price,  do  you  remember  ? 

Maj.  Stuart.  $3,050,000,  approximately. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  carry  it  as  of  the  value  of  $5,000,000. 
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Maj.  Stuart.  The  Question  of  the  sale  price  is  simply  the  amount, 
as  I  remember  it,  in  tne  contract.  Of  course  a  large  amount  of  m^ 
terial  was  sold  before  the  plant  as  a  whole  was  sold,  in  other  words, 
loose  material.     The  sale  has  been  going  on  for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  recall  how  much  the  Old  Hickory  plant 
cost  ? 

Maj.  Stuart.  Practically  $90,000,000. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  you  sold  it  for  $3,500,000  ? 

Maj.  Stuart.  That  simply  represents  what  was  left  after  a  large 
amount  of  loose  material  had  been  sold. 

Mr.  Anthony.  But  it  represents  the  actual  physical  plant,  does  it 
not? 

Maj.  Stuart.  Yes,  sir;  the  buildings. 

Mr.  Slemp.  $9,000,000  is  the  total. 

Maj.  Stuart.  My  recollection  is  something  like  $8,000,000  was 
realized  lor  the  loose  material  alone  that  had  K)een  sola  previous  to 
the  selling  of  the  buildings  and  facilities. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  Panama  storage  depot  is  incidental  to  the 
occupation  by  troops? 

Maj.  Stuart.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Where  is  the  Pie  Point  general  ordnance  depot  * 

Maj.  Stuart.  That  is  near  Norfolk,  Va.,  on  Hampton  Roack,  and 
it  is  in  the  same  class  with  Charleston,  Delaware,  and  Raritan. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  they  permanent  buildings? 

Maj.  Stuart.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  are  they  constructed  of  ? 

Maj.  Stuart.  There  are  four  different  types  of  buildings.  Tlie 
storage  of  ammunition  is  rather  complicated.  You  can  not  store  ail 
kinds  of  ammunition  in  the  same  biiilding.  The  ammunition  it^flf 
the  loaded  shell,  is  stored  in  a  large  building  50  by  200  feet,  and  thej 
are  spaced  300  feet  apart.  The  smokeless  powder  is  stored  in  « 
different  type  of  building  entirely.  That  has  a  corrugated  asbest--* 
wall,  with  a  wooden  floor;  it  is  lined  on  the  inside  and  nas  a  gypsuc 
slab  roof.  The  high  explosives  are  stored  in  hollow  tile  buildihgs.  :•" 
small  units  of  about  1,000  square  feet,  and  they  are  spaced  800  U*-* 
'apart.  They  have  to  comply  with  the  American  table  of  distanr^^ 
and  also  in  some  States  with  the  State  law,  which  prescribes  tt.** 
distance  apart  that  the  units  must  be  placed,  with  certain  gi^f^ 
capacities.  It  is  a  rather  compUcated  proposition.  Then  t.  • 
general  material,  the  inert  material,  is  stored  m  standard  warehousr^ 
about  160  by  600  feet. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  these  warehouses  constructed  of  concrfie  » r 
wood  ? 

Maj.  Stitart.  The  warehouses  are  constructed  of  brick  with  * 
wooden  roof  supported  by  posts,  with  fire  waUs  between. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  next  is  Raritan,  N.  J.,  arsenal.    What  type  » 

that  ? 

Maj.  Stuart.  That  is  the  same  type  as  Curtis  Bay  and  Pig  Poir.; 

Mr.  Anthony.  Permanent  also  i 

Maj.  Stuart.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  San  Antonio  arsenal. 

Maj.  Stuart.  That  is  an  old  arsenal  of  before-the-war  type,  wii;-: 
is  used  for  the  supply  oi  all  troops  in  that  section  of  tlie  eoimtrr 
particularly  the  border. 
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Mr.  Anthony,  Savanna  Proving  Ground,  111. 

Maj.  Stuart.  There  we  have  three  different  activities  or  functions; 
that  is,  the  storage  of  ammunition  for  which  the  magazines  now  are 
being  constructed,  the  storage  of  artillery  and  vehictes  for  which  we 
constructed  some  40  big  warehouses,  and  it  can  also  be  used  as  a 
proving  ground  in  the  case  of  emergency.  It  can  still  be  used  as 
in  the  case  of  Erie.     We  try  not  to  disturb  that. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  you  storing  any  explosives  there  ? 

Maj.  Stuart.  Yes,  sir;  there  are  some  30  magazines;  seven  and  a 
half  million  pounds. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  you  putting  any  of  that  in  the  ground,  or  all 
above  the  ground  ? 

Maj.  Stuart.  All  above  ground. 

Mr.  Anthony.  There  was  some  talk  about  putting  it  under  ground^ 

Maj.  Stuart.  That  is  not  feasible,  for  a  number  of  reasons.  Th 
type  of  building  which  we  developed  during  the  war  for  high  ex^. 
plosives  was  developed  by  those  who  were  probably  the  foremos 
authorities  in  the  country  on  that  class  of  storage.  It  is  a  unit  which 
is  of  hollow  tile,  and  has  a  gypsum  slab  roof,  so  that  in  case  of  ex- 
plosion it  breaks  into  small  fragments,  and  there  are  no  large  masses 
of  debris  thrown  considerable  distances.* 

Mr.  Anthony.  Where  is  the  Seven  Pines  General  Ordnance  Depot, 
and  what  character  of  construction  is  it  ? 

Maj.  Stuart.  It  is  7  miles  from  Richmond.  It  was  formerly  a 
bag-loading  plant,  but  is  is  to  be  abandoned  as  soon  as  we  can  move 
the  material  out. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  it  permanent  construction  ? 

Maj.  Stuart.  No,  sir;  it  is  sort  oi  semipermanent.  It  can  be 
made  suitable  for  some  classes  of  material.  For  instance,  we  are 
now  negotiating  with  some  parties  for  the  conversion  of  it  into  a 
tobacco  storage  plant. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  will  be  salvaged  ? 

Maj.  Stuart.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  have  you  at  the  Sparta  General  Ordnance 
Depot? 

Maj.  Stuart.  At  the  Sparta  General  Ordnance  Depot  we  have 
entirely  high-explosive  storage. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Wisconsin  ? 

Maj.  Stuart.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  near  La  Crosse  and  contains  entirely 
high  explosives. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  next  is  the  Toledo  storage  depot. 

Maj.  Stuart.  The  Toledo,  Ohio,  plant  was  formerly  Nitrate  Plant 
No.  3.  We  have  taken  that  over  because  there  is  a  large  amount  of 
space  of  permanent  construction,  and  by  using  the  Toledo  plant  we 
can  get  out  of  a  number  of  these  other  temporary  pliants  which  are 
very  much  more  expensive  to  maintain,  so  that  we  will  probably 
use  Toledo  for  a  very  long  time  to  come  for  the  storage  of  inert 
material.     It  is  too  near  the  crty  of  Toledo  for  explosives. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  the  Wingate  General  Ordnance  Depot  ? 

Maj.  Stuart.  That  is  also  for  high  explosives. 

Mr.  Anthony.  New  Mexico  ? 

Maj.  Stuart.  Yes,  sir. 

Gen.  Peirce.  That  is  where  we  sent  all  of  that  T.  N.  T.  that  was 
covering  the  face  of  the  earth  at  the  time  of  the  armistice. 
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Maj.  Stuart.  The  situation  is  very  unsatisfactory  both  at  Sparta 
and  Fort  Wingate,  and  we  had  an  item  in  the  sundry  civil  bill  which 
would  authorize  the  construction  of  permanent  magazines  at  Fort 
Wingate,  but  that  was  not  allowed  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Where  is  the  Penniman  general  ordnance  depot* 
which  you  said  we  had  abandoned^  and  the  stores  reapportioned  f 

Maj.  Stuart.  That  is  near  Williamsburg,  Va.,  ana  will  be  aban- 
doned after  we  have  moved  out  the  material  now  in  storage  therp. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  that  of  a  temporary  or  a  permanent  type  ? 

Maj.  Stuart.  Largely  temporary. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Where  is  the  Woodbury  general  ordnance  depot  ? 

Maj.  Stuart.  That  is  near  Philadelphia,  about  7  miles  down  the 
river. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  to  be  abandoned  i 

Maj.  Stuart.  That  is  also  to  be  abandoned. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  covers  your  field  service  establishments. 
Now,  this  $2,348,000,  which  you  say- is  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
care  of  these  establishments,  will  be  spent  most  largely  for  what  pur- 
pose, the  care  of  these  plants  and  the  civilian  oveniead  neoessarv  to 
protect  them,  and  the  handling  of  the  stores  in  connection  therewith  t 

Maj.  Stuart.  It  is  primarily  for  the  movement  to  Ogden  and 
Savanna  and  for  the  redistribution — that  is,  the  rearranging — of  the 
stores  so  that  we  can  get  at  them.  For  instance,  smokeless  powder 
is  subject  to  spontaneous  combustion  and  decomposition.  We  have  a 
sample  of  eacn  lot  under  constant  tests.  If  any  lot  should  show  that 
it  is  deteriorating,  we  immediately  withdraw  from  the  magazines  the 
ammunition,  whether  it  is  fixed  ammunition  or  bulk  powder,  or  in  the 
form  of  charges,  which  contains  that  lot,  and  in  order  to  be  able  to  do 
that  we  must  have  the  ammunition  so  arranged  •that  we  know  where 
our  lots  are.  A  great  deal  of  that  has  been  done,  but  some  of  it  will 
remain  to  be  done  after  the  first  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  appropriation  does  not  involve  carrying  on  any 
of  the  activities  at  these  plants  other  than  those  connected  with  the 
care  and  handling  of  the  stored  materials  ? 

Maj.  Stuart.  Yes,  sir,  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  Slemp.  I  did  not  quite  get  that.  Do  I  understand  that  vt»u 
do  not  spend  any  money  for  the  care  of  the  ammunition ;  that  ihmi 
remains  in  the  maintenance  charge  I 

Maj.  Stitart.  No,  sir;  that  is  primarily  for  the  handling  of  mal^^ 
rial  and  the  rearranging  of  stores  and  in  shipping  out. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Suppose  you  have  a  plant  where  you  do  not  expect  t»» 
send  any  material  out  or  in  i 

Maj.  Stuart.  Then  the  only  expense  i^  connected  with  the  guard- 
ing and  the  fire  protection. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Tnat  is  not  paid  out  of  this  appropriation  i 

Maj.  Stuart.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Then  it  would  be  maintenance. 

Maj.  Stuart.  Well,  by  maintenance  I  mean  the  repair  of  buiklinc^ 
painting  nmfs,  etc. 

Mr.  Slemp.  I  had  reference  to  the  protection  of  the  ammimitai>c 
and  supplies  inside  of  the  building. 

Maj.  Stuart.  That  is  a  different  meaning  of  the  tenn.  By  thr 
term  maintenance  we  ordinarily  mean  the  repair  of  boikiinga  aad 
keeping  them  in  shape,  painting,  etc. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  still  maintain  a  salvage  board  in  the  Ord« 
nance  Department  ? 

Maj.  Stuart.  Their  activities  are  rapidly  dwindling.  They  are 
still  in  existence,  but  Gen.  Peirce  could -probably  tell  you  more  about 
that. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  still  maintain  a  salvage  board  in  the 
Ordnance  Department,  Gen.  Peirce  ? 

Gen.  Peirce.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  civilian  employ  ees  are  there  on  that 
board? 

Gen.  Peirce.  Connected  with  the  salvage  board  here  in  Washing- 
ton at  the  present  time  there  are  20.  There  are  branches  of  the 
salvage  board — subsidiary  boards — at  a  number  of  other  places,  most 
of  which  were  usually  former  district  offices. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Does  this  appropriation  for  field-service  establish- 
ments take  care  of  the  pay  for  any  of  those  salvage  boards  ? 

Gen.  Peirce.  We  do  not  expect  to  have  any  of  those  after  June 
30.     None  is  included  here  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  expect  to  wind  tnom  up  1 

Gen.  Peirce.  Yes. 

maintenance   of    ABERDEEN    PROVING   GROUND. 

Mr.  Anthony.  At  Aberdeen  proving  ground  you  say  that  $150,000 
is  absolutely  necessary  ? 

Gen.  Peirce.  Col.  Kuggles  will  answer  any  questions  about  that. 

Col.  RuGGLES.  That  item  we  would  like  to  reduce  to  $144,500. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  this  money  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the 
activities  at  the  Aberdeen  proving  ground  ? 

Col.  RuQGLES.  Yes;  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  certain  of 
the  overhead  activities,  such  as  receiving  and  issuing  stores,  clerks 
engaged  on  property  work,  accounting  for  property,  and  heat  for  such 
builoings  as  there  are  there  not  connected  with  manufacture  or 
experiment,  and  lighting  not  connected  with  manufacture  or  experi- 
ment, water  supplv  not  connected 

Mr.  Anthony.  Why  do  you  separate  the  Aberdeen  proving 
ground  from  the  other  field-service  establishments  ? 

Col.  RuGGLES.  The  Aberdeen  proving  ground  is  not  a  field  estab- 
lishment. 

Mr.  Anthony.  It  is  not  ? 

Col.  RuGGLES.    No. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  different  from  the  Aberdeen  storage  area  ? 

Col.  RuGGLES.  We  took  advantage  of  some  ground  that  we  had  at 
the  Aberdeen  proving  ground  and  put  up  some  storage  houses,  which 
area  was  callea  the  Aberdeen  storage  area. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  Aberdeen  proving  ground  is  where  you  are 
conducting  your  main  firing  tests  with  ordnance  ? 

Col.  RuGGLES.  Everything  from  a  .22-caliber  pistol  to  a  16-inch 
gun  is  tested  there. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  have  an  extreme  range  there  of  about  36 
miles,  I  believe. 

Col.  RuGGLES.  Yes;  I  should  say  that.  There  is  no  real  limit  to 
the  water  range.     We  can  get  50  miles.     You  have  to  go  over  a  little 
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point  of  land,  but  I  do  not  think  anyone  outside  the  proving  ground 
would  know  it.     We  have  a  land  range  of  over  17  miles. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  the  longest  distance  you  have  ever  fircii  a 
projectile? 

Col.  RuoGLES.  We  have  fired  guns  up. to  about  41,000  or  42.(Mmi 
yards.  Our  16-inch  guns,  which  will  be  there  ver>-  soon,  will  have  n 
ranee  of  from  50,000  to  53,000  vards. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  miles  is  that  ? 

Col.  RuooLES.  Something  over  30  miles.  We  can  sho<^*  -i*' 
Baltimore  from  the  proving  ground. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  question  will  probably  come  up  again.  Hii> 
there  been  anything  new  in  regard  to  the  70-mile  guns  that  we  read 
about  during  the  war  ? 

Col.  RuooLES.  No;  there  is  nothing  new  about  that.  That  ^ 
entirely  a  possibility.     There  is  no  dimculty. 

Mr.  Anthony.  But  our  Ordnance  Department  has  never  von- 
sidered  it  worthy  of  going  further  with  ? 

Col.  RuooLEs.  No;  it  is  a  freak  proposdtion;  it  is  not  a  practirii. 
thing. 

Mr.  Anthony.  If  you  wanted  to,  you  could  build  a  large  gun 
which  would  send  a  shell  that  far  ? 

Col.  RuooLES.  Without  any  difficulty  at  all.  The  18-inch  eua 
for  example,  is  not  in  the  same  category  as  the  gun  you  are  talkini: 
about.  We  can  take  an  18-inch  gun  and  ^et  a  range  of  60,000  <»r 
70,000  yards.  That  is  only  another  step  in  development  of  high- 
power  guns.    We  do  not  know  when  it  will  cone. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  confining  your  ranges  and  keeping  them 
down  do  as  to  keep  within  the  range  of  accuracy,  is  that  tne  idea  f 

Col.  RuooLEs.  No. 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  other  words,  there  is  no  object  in  getting  & 
tremendous  long  range,  if  you  can  not  hit  anvthing  with  it  f 

Gen.  Peirce.  This  is  the  point,  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman.  Thi-^ 
very  long  range  guns  you  are  speaking  of  could  shoot  only  at  \rr* 
lar^e  targets,  such  as  cities,  and  we  do  not  believe  in  shooting  up 
cities,  and  therefore,  in  its  present  stage  of  development,  it  is  not  » 
weapon  of  any  particular  value. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Also,  if  you  get  a  gun  of  that  extreme  ranp».  y  - 
can  not  carry  an  extremely  large  explosive  force  in  the  shell  f 

Gen.  Peirce.  That  one  certainly  did  not  have  it. 

Col.  RuooLEs.  That  is  true  to  a  certain  extent  of  these  extreci- 

ranges,  because  they  are  obtained  generally  by  a  very  long  U*-*> 

with  respect  to  the  caliber,  generally  oy  reducing  the  caliber  but  n- ' 

the  length  of  bore.    They  took  a  big  seacoast  gun  and  reduce*!  it  •* 

caliber  so  as  to  make  the  length  of  the  bore  with  respect  to  t:* 

caliber  very  ^eat.     As  far  as  accuracy  is  concerned,  tne  Artilirr 

are  now  experimenting  with  observation  from  the  air  in  airplanes  «:  • 

bidloons,  and  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  the  range  will  be  beyond  t.Ki' 

t  which  you  can  observe  with  accuracy.     I  do  not  see  anv  rc^^son  «'  - 

a  long  range  gun  should  not  be  just  as  accurate,  and  it  is  jii>i  »* 

^  accurate,  as  a  shorter  range  gun.    The  difficulty  there  is  in  otaen'i?^' 

'  tlie  fire. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  carry  out  all  of  your  big-gun  ta»tinj  «' 
Aberdeen) 

Col.  RuoouBs.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  fire  any  more  at  Sandy  Hook  ? 

Col.  RuGGLEs.  No;  Sandy  Hook  has  been  abandoned. 

Mr.  Slemp.  What  other  appropriation  are  you  asking  for  at 
Aberdeen,  in  addition  to  this,  that  appears  in  other  bills  ? 

Col.  RuGGLEs.  We  are  askmg  for  $600,000  under  proving  grounds, 
Army,  which  used  to  be  proving  ground,  Sandy  Hook.  This  appro- 
priation is  carried  in  the  fortification  bill.  It  is  for  the  current 
expense  of  testing  everything  from  small  arms  to  the  16-inch  gun, 
including  bombs,  tractors,  tanks,  and  all  war  material  at  the  proving 
ground  during-  the  next  year. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Are  you  asking  for  any  construction  work  under  the 
sundry  civil  bill,  for  example  1 

Col.  RuGGLEs.  There  are  a  couple  of  small  items,  one  of  them  for 
the  construction  of  a  trestle  and  oins  in  connection  with  the  power 
plant.  That  is  an  item  of  $25,000  asked  for,  $20,000  authorized, 
representing  a  small  amoimt  of  work  carried  in  the  original  plans  and 
never  finished. 

Mr.  Slemp.  The  total  amount  of  money  that  you  are  requesting 
for  Aberdeen  will  be,  taking  all  this  together,  about  $780,000. 

Col.  RuGGLES.  It  is  my  recollection  that  we  have  $60,000  under 
''Repair  of  arsenals."    I  forgot  to  mention  that. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Making  sometning  over  $800,000  ? 

Col.  RuGGLES.  And  then  these  particular  items  for  which  $40,000 
was  tentatively  authorized,  but  for  which  we  asked  $90,000.  Do 
you  wish  me  to  add  tlie  amounts  that  we  are  asking,  or  those  that 
were  given  ? 

Mr.  Slemp.  I  am  trying  to  get  in  one  Imnp  smn  the  amount  of 
money  you  would  like  to  have  at  Aberdeen. 

Col.  KuGGLES.  The  amount  we  have  asked  for,  rather  than  what 
was  appropriated  ?  We  asked  for  $90,000  for  those  two  small  con- 
structions and  were  given  $40,000. 

^  Mr.  Slemp.  Then,  do  you  get  money  from  the  various  fortifica- 
tions appropriations  for  use  at  Aberdeen  ? 

Col.  Kuggles.  We  do  when  the  appropriation  *' Proving  grounds. 
Army,"  has  been  exhausted.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  before  the  war . 
the  appropriation  "Proving  grounds,  Army,"  was  very  small.  It 
represented  about  from  one-third  to  one-fourth  of  the  expenditures 
of  the  proving  ground  for  testing,  the  balance  being  made  up  from 
the  manufactunng  appropriations. 

Mr.  Slemp.  How  much  did  you  get  for  your  work  at  Aberdeen  for 
this  fiscal  year  out  of  these  items  in  the  fortifications  bill  ? 

Col.  RuGGLES.  We  have  had  set  aside  $150,000,  of  which  we  have 
spent  none  so  far,  and  we  will  not  spend  it  for  testing  if  we  can  avoid 
it. 

Mr.  Slemp.  For  this  coming  fiscal  year  will  you  expect  to  get  any 
money  out  of  these  various  appropriations  for  use  at  Aberdeen;  I 
mean  at  the  proving  ground  itself  ? 

Col.  RuGGLES.  I  woxild  like  to  answer  that  question  rather  indi- 
rectly. The  proving  groimd  is  the  neck  of  the  bottle.  There  is  no 
use  of  making  and  developing  a  new  piece  of  ordnance  unless  you 
can  test  it. 

Mr.  Slemp.  I  was  just  trying  to  get,  if  you  will  pardon  me,  not  the 
reason  for  it  or  the  justification  lor  it,  but  what  amount  do  you 
expect  to  get. 
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Col.  RuGGLES.  If  we  get  $600,000  under  "Proving  grounds,  Army," 
I  expect  we  shall  not  be  obliged  to  call  upon  the  manmacturing  appro- 
priation to  help  out. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Then  that  means,  lumping  it  all  together,  an  estimated 
expectancy  of  something  over  $800,000  for  the  Aberdeen  works. 

Col.  RuGGLES.  Someming  of  that  kind.  I  will  say  that  last  year 
we  estimated  $900,000  and  we  got  $350,000.  The  Senate  raised  it 
to  $550,000,  I  think,  but  the  House  conferees  insisted  upon  the 
original  sum  of  $350,000.  There  was  some  manufacturing  monev 
that  was  carried  over  under  a  niunber  of  ** approved  projects"  which 
helped  us  out  somewhat,  but  we  are  firing  now  just  one  round  out 
of  three  that  we  are  required  to  fire. 

Mr.  Slemp.  That  particular  feature  will  come  in  under  the  fortifi- 
cations bill  ? 

Col.  RuGGLEs.  I  will  say  that  we  are  not  keeping  up  with  the  work. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Then  this  $144,000  that  you  say  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary is  to  take  care  of  the  civilian  employees  and  the  expense  of 
keeping  the  proving  pounds  going  through  the  year  ? 

Col.  KuGGLES.  It  is  for  certain  specific  overhead  expenses  such  as 
I  have  outlined. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  the  specific  expense  of  the  actual  firing  of  the 
guns  is  taken  care  of  out  of  an  additional  appropriation  ? 

Col.  RuGGLES.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anthony.  This  takes  care  of  the  organization  you  have  there ' 

Col.  RuGGLES.  This  takes  care  of  a  part  of  the  overhead,  not  all 
of  it.  It  is  used  at  the  proving  ground  in  exactly  the  same  way 
that  Ordnance  service  is  used  at  the  manufacturing  arsenals. 

NITKATE   E8TABUSHMENTS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  We  will  now  take  up  the  nitrate  establiahmenta. 

Gen.  Peibge.  I  will  have  Maj.  Burns  take  chai^  of  those  items. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Maj.  Bums,  are  you  in  charge  m  the  nitrate  estab- 
lishment ? 

Maj.  Burns.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  asking  for  $248,000  here. 

Maj.  Buens.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  nitrate  establishments  have  we  t 

Maj.  Burns.  We  have  two  principle  ones,  what  is  called  Umt^^i 
States  nitrate  plant  No.  1,  at  Sheffield,  Ala.,  and  United  Sta:«^ 
nitrate  plant  No.  2,  at  Muscle  Shoals,  Ala.,  about  5  miles  distant. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Ajid  No.  3  is  the  one  at  Toledo? 

Maj.  Burns.  That  has  been  turned  over  for  salvage.  We  ha^- 
nothing  more  to  do  with  it.  There  was  also  a  No.  4  plant  starts: 
which  nas  likewise  been  turned  over  for  salva^.  Then  we  ha^- 
two  adjuncts  to  the  nitrate  plant  at  Muscle  ShoiQs,  or  a  power  pkr.* 
at  Gorgas,  Ala.,  and  a  transmission  line  connecting  the  Gt^r|>^ 
power  plant  with  the  No.  2  plant  at  Muscle  Shoals,  Ala. 

Mr.  ANTHONY.  What  do  you  propose  to  use  this  money  for  at  ::  ■ 
nitrate  plants  ? 

Maj.  Burns.  This  is  for  guarding  and  taking  care  of  the  plar*^ 
until  Congress  has  made  its  decision  as  to  what  the  fotore  of  :: 
establishments  shall  be. 

Mr.  Anthony.  There  is  practically  no  work  being  carried  oo  iLr: 
is  therel 
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Maj.  Burns.  There  is  a  construction  program  being  completed 
at  the  No.  2  plant  that  was  authorized  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  but 
that  is  the  omy  activity  going  on  at  any  of  the  plants  except  guarding 
and  maintenance. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  kind  of  construction  ? 

Maj.  Burns.  It  is  the  completing  of  certain  parts  of  the  plant 
that  had  not  been  finished  at  the  time  of  the  armistice,  and  perfecting 
some  minor  troubles  that  developed  in  the  trial  nm  of  the  plant. 
The  objective  is  to  make  it  a  rounded  out  and  effective  military 
high  explosive  plant. 

Mr.  Cramton.  How  much  are  the  expenditures  for  rounding  out 
the  parts  ? 

Maj.  Burns.  $1,250,000. 

CIVILIAN    EMPLOYEES. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  civilian  employees  do  you  figure  on 
having  there  for  the  next  fiscal  ;y  ear  for  this  work  of  guardmg  and 
preserving  the  plants  ? 

Maj.  Burns.  For  all  of  the  nitrate  establishments  we  figure  on 
having  approximately  200  employ  ees.  These  would  be  paid  partlv 
out  of'^Ordnance  service"  and  partly  out  of  '^Repairs  ol  arsenals.^' 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  bulk  of  the  appropriation,  tnen,  is  for  the  pay 
of  these  employees  ? 

Maj.  Burns.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Slemp.  About  $1,000  a  year? 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  are  those  employees  organized,  into  plant 
police,  or  simply  civilian  watchmen  ? 

Maj.  Burns.  Of  course,  we  have  to  have  our  overhead  or  ofiice 
organization  to  supervise  and  to  care  for  money,  property,   and 

f)ersonnel  matters,  and  then  we  have  to  have  a  certain  maintenance 
orce  to  preserve  the  plants  and  then  we  have  our  guarding  force. 
There  are  some  2,600  people  living  at  No.  2  plant,  and  250  at  No.  1 
plant,  from  which  the  Government  obtains  a  rental  return  of  some 
$80,000  per  year. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  it  a  regular  guard  organization? 

Maj.  Burns.  Yes,  sir;  a  regular  guard  organization. 

Mr.  Anthony.  A  uniformed  organization? 

Maj.  Burns.  Yes,  sir.  They  have  uniforms  which  we  require  them 
to  wear. 

Mr.  Anthony.  So  that  they  will  be  able  to  show  that  they  are 
guards? 

Maj.  Burns.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  long  have  you  been  connected  with  the  nitrate 
work  ? 

Maj.  Burns.  Since  June,  1919,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  While  it  has  not  anything  directly  to  do  with  this 
appropriation,  I  would  like  to  get  an  idea  of  your  general  opinion 
about  the  situation  at  the  nitrate  plants  there.  Do  you  believe  that 
they  are  capable  of  practical  operation  ? 

Maj.  Burns.  There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  but  what  No.  2 
plant,  which  is  the  large  one,  is  capable  of  practical  operation  and 
economical  operation,  with  the  water  power  from  the  dam  that  is 
being  constructed. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  You  would  not  recommend  its  operation  with 
steam  power  ? 

Maj.  Burns.  I  think  the  margin  between  the  operating  costs  and 
selling  costs  with  steam  power  is  so  small  that  it  womd  be  vm 
questionable.     There  is  a  slight  margin,  but  it  is  very  small. 

Mr.  Anthony.  From  your  mvestigations  and  your  familiarity  win. 
the  plant,  do  you  think  that  with  water  power  it  would  be  possihlr* 
to  produce  nitrate  that  can  be  used  for  fertilizer  purposes  in  tlii- 
country  at  a  price  which  would  compare  favorably  with  the  cost  <'f 
importing  the  same  nitrate  from  Chile  ? 

Maj.  Burns.  Yes,  sir.  To  give  you  some  specific  figures,  Mr 
Chairman,  we  believe  that  we  can  produce  ammonium  sulphate  at  lh»i 
plant,  which  is  a  very  satisfactory  form  of  nitrogen  lertiUzer,  for 
approximately  $48  a  ton,  exclusive  of  interest  and  depreeiatiou. 
We  believe,  as  the  result  of  studying  the  curve  of  selling  prices  f«>r 
some  20  years,  that  we  can  unquestionably  count  on  a  selling  prin* 
of  $65  a  ton,  and  perhaps  more.  That  gives  you  a  margin  of  $i^' 
a  ton. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  mean  that  it  costs  that  much  to  import  ChiloHn 
nitrate  from  Chile  ? 

Maj.  Burns.  No,  sir;  ammonium  sulphate  is  not  imported  fn>m 
Chile;  it  is  manufactured  in  the  United  States,  but  our  curve  indi- 
cates that  the  selling  price  for  ammonium  sulphate  will  probably  U 
not  less  than  $65  a  ton.  The  price  of  ammonium  sulphate  dcp4»h«^ 
in  great  measure  upon  the  price  of  Chilean  sodium  nitrate,  whu- 
practically  establishes  the  price  of  all  nitrogen  fertilizers. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  does  the  Chilean  nitrate  cost  per  ton  in  tl.i- 
countrj',  manufactured  ? 

Maj.  Burns.  At  present  it  is  selling  in  the  neighborhood  of  ^** 
per  short  ton.     Everything  is  sold  in  the  fertilizer  business  acconii.'  • 
to  the  nitrogen  content.     Ammonium  sulphate  has  practicaily 
per  cent  more  nitrogen  in  it  than  sodium  nitrate,  therefore  you  *•■' 
get  33  per  cent  more  per  ton  for  it. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  the  raw  nitrate  that  is  sent  from  (Jhile  appti' 
directly  to  the  land,  or  can  it  be  apj)lied  directly  to  the  land  I 

Maj.  Burns.  It  can  be  applied  oirectly  to  the  land,  and  is  used  :: 
large  quantities  as  a  top  dressing.  It  is  also  put  in  mixed  fertiliir.'^ 
in  the  same  way  as  ammonium  sulphate. 

Mr.  Anthony.  From  your  investigation  I  understand  that  %   ■ 
think  the  plant  can  be  practically  and  economically  operated,    l^ 
you  base  tnat  most  largely  upon  the  necessity  for  its  continuancv  &* 
a  war  preparedness  proposition,  or  as  a  commercial  and  agrirtiltiir& 
proposition  ? 

Maj.  Burns.  The  objective  of  the  Ordnance  Department  and  : 
the  War  Department  is  primarily  nitrogen  preparedness.  It  has  bef  r 
fighting  for  nitrogen  preparedness  now  lor  many  vears,  and  it  bebe  <  -^ 
tiEat  is  one  of  itslunaamental  tasks  to  accomplisn  it,  if  possiUe.  ^^  - 
believe  that  if  this  plant  is  operated  at  Muscle  Shoals  we  will  acc^<e 
plish  nitrogen  preparedness,  and  that  is  the  real  reason  why  we  fa^  * 
Its  operation.  At  the  same  time  we  believe  that  it  can  be  operate- 
economically  and  will  be  a  help  to  agriculture. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Are  your  facilities  for  the  production  of  nitratat  » 
ereased  by  the  dam  ? 
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Maj.  BuBNS.  Yes,  sir;  in  a  way  they  are,  and  in  another  way  they 
are  not.  The  dam  would  give  an  excess  of  the  power  required  for 
the  economical  operation  of  the  plant.  The  plant  can  be  operated 
with  the  steam  power  plant  which  is  now  available,  but  it  would  not 
allow  of  economical  peace  time  operation. 

Mr.  Slbmp.  I  said,  ^'Have  the  facilities  been  increased?" 

Maj.  BuENS.  No,  sir;  not  the  facilities  of  the  plant  itself. 

Mr.  Slemp.  How  will  this  price  that  you  get  by  the  power  plant 
nitrate  production  compare  with  the  Chilean  proquct  as  of  the  year 
1913,  before  the  European  war? 

Gen.  Peikce.  The  main  jpoint  is  this.  We  have  this  very  large 
plant,  with  a  very  large  capital  invested,  which  is  essential  as  a  meas- 
ure of  war  preparedness.  Now,  we  do  not  believe  that  it  can  be 
maintained  from  that  standpoint,  except  at  a  prohibitive  expense, 
without  doing  anvthing,  purelv  as  a  war  proposition.  If,  however, 
it  can  be  operated  for  the  proauction  of  commercial  fertilizer  during 
peace  times,  it  will  remain  in  being  as  a  war  factory. 

Mr.  Slemp.  That  proposition  rests  on  the  answer  to  my  question. 

Gen.  Peibce.  As  to  whether  it  can  be  operated  economically  ? 

Mr.  Slemp.  I  was  just  assuming  that  the  1913  price  of  Chilean 
nitrate  would  be,  when  tbis  inflation  gets  out,  the  price  at  which 
Chile  would  offer  nitrates  again? 

Maj.  BuBNS.  The  price  of  Chilean  nitrate  in  1913  was  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $50  a  ton.  That  would  correspond  to  a  price  of 
about  $66  a  ton  for  ammonium  sulphate,  on  accoimt  of  the  difference 
in  the  nitrogen  content. 

Mr.  Slemp.  So  the  burden  of  that  proposition  would  come  quite 
within  what  might  be  called  the  peace  time  selling  price  of^  the 
Chilean  nitrate  ? 

Maj.  Burns.  Yes;  we  believe  the  water  power  would  allow  the 
manufacture  of  ammonium  sulphate  at  a  cost  of  $48  a  ton,  as  against 
this  selling  price  of  $66. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  the  estimated  additional  expense  to  build 
the  dam  in  order  to  give  you  the  water  power  that  is  desh-ed  ? 

Maj.  BuBNS.  The  judpnent  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  is  to  tlie 
effect  that  the  completion  of  the  dam  will  cost,  all  told,  $45,000,000. 
Of  that  amount  $12,000,000  have  already  been  spent.  There  are 
still  available  $5,000,000,  making  a  total  of  $17,000,000.  There  will 
therefore  be  required,  all  told,  admtional  appropriations  of  $28,000,000. 
That  amount  oi  monev  would,  however,  create  more  power  than  would 
be  required  by  this  plant. 

Mr^DENT.  How  much  power? 

Maj.  Burns.  There  have  been  various  estimates.  My  own  opinion 
is  that  the  primary  power  of  the  dam  would  be  in  the  neighborhood 
of  100,000  horsepower,  and  that  there  would  be  in  addition  secondary 
horsepower  good  for  at  least  six  months  in  the  year  of  275,000  horse- 
power. 

Mr.  Dent.  That  is  the  lowest  estimate  that  has  been  made  on  it, 
is  it  not  ? 

Maj.  Burns.  Yes;  as  I  say,  there  are  many  estimates,  but  that  is 
nay  opinion,  obtained  by  studying  gjraphs  of  the  flow  of  the  river. 

Mr.  Slemp.  To  that  statement  might  be  added  that  this  was  to  be 
added  to  the  $70,000,000  already  expended. 

Maj.  Burns.  Yes,  sir.     Of  course,  that  $70,000,000  is  spent. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  To  get  back  to  the  appropriation  in  this  bill,  does 
it  absolutely  require  200  men  to  guard  tne  two  plants  ? 

Maj.  Burns.  We  have  been  cutting  the  organizations  down  their 
as  hard  as  we  can.  The  men  in  charge  are  constantly  saying  thev 
can  not  get  along  with  the  amount  of  money  we  are  ^ving  them. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Does  that  force  include  a  fire  department  i 

Maj.  Burns.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dent.  Maj.  Bums,  in  this  plant  No.  2  you  use  the  cyanamid 
process,  do  you  not  ? 

Maj.  Burns.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dent.  That  has  actually  proven  a  success? 

Maj.  Burns.  Yes;  it  is,  in  my  judgment,  the  most  proven  method 
of  fixing  nitrogen  that  exists  in  the  world  to-day.  It  is  the  one 
method  thAt  is  well  established  in  a  great  many  of  the  countries  of 
the  world. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  that  the  process  you  started  out  originally  tt» 
establish  there  ? 

Maj.  Burns.  At  the  No.  2  plant,  yes,  sir;  but  at  the  No.  1  plant  a 
different  process  was  used,  what  is  called  the  Haber  or  synthetic 
process. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Statements  have  been  made  to  various  MembcrR  of 
Congress  that  processes  have  been  established,  but  particularly  this 
Haber  process,  the  German  process,  which  will  supplant  the  cyansmid 
process. 

Maj.  Burns.  Of  course,  that  is  thoroughly  speculative.  Tlie 
Haber  process  in  America  to-day  is  not  a  proven  thine.  We  an* 
working  as  hard  as  we  can  in  an  effort  to  perfect  the  Haber  system. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  the  American  Cvanamid  Co.  to-day  fixing  nitrate, 
as  you  call  it,  in  the  Niagara  Falls  plant,  and  is  it  successful  and 
profitable? 

Maj.  Burns.  Yes,  sir:  it  is  fixing  nitrogen.  Of  course,  that  is  & 
rather  new  company.  For  several  years,  as  I  understand  it,  thev 
did  not  make  a  pront  and  were  not  able  to  pay  dividends,  but  as  a 
result  of  the  war,  or  as  the  result  of  the  development  of  their  organiza- 
tion,  or  both,  thev  have  been  operating  successfully  in  the  la^t  U-w 
years,  and  have  been  paying  dividends. 

M.  Slemp.  Major,  while  we  are  on  tWs  subject,  it  was  mentiont**^ 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  the  other  day  that  the  European  countn»s 
had  abandoned  the  making  of  nitrate  through  water  power,  ari 
gone  back  to  steam  production,  and  they  gave  instances  of  iha* 
abandonment  both  in  Germany  and  in  Switzerland  where  they  ha.' 
good  water-power  facilities. 

Maj.  Burns.  I  have  heard  those  statements.  Germany  to-day  ^- 
far  as  we  are  able  to  learn,  is  fixing  nitrogen  by  the  cyanimid  prt>r<**^ 
She  is  also  fixing  nitrogen  by  the  Haber  pn>cess  in  a  greater  roea^u** 
Undoubtedly  one  of  trie  principal  reasons  why  she  use*»  the  HaU* 
process  is  because  she  has  no  available  cheap  water  power.  'Tbt 
cvanimid  process  reriuires  about  four  times  as  much  power  a>  t^- 
ttaber  process.) 

Mr.  bKEMP.  She  has  in  Switzerland. 

Maj.  Burns.  Well,  the  development  of  nitrogen  fixation  in  Swiu-^ 
land  18  not  verv  pronoxmced. 

Mr.  Slekp.  "But  thev  have  German-owned  plants  in  Switxerla:  • 
whidi  they  have  abanaoned. 
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Maj.  Burns.  I  am  not  too  well  acquainted  with  the  developments 
in  Switzerland,  but  I  do  not  believe  there  are  any  plants  to  speak  of 
in  that  country. 

Mr.  Dent.  They  use  water  power  in  Norway  and  Sweden  quite 
successfully,  and  they;  get  cheap  nitrate  by  reason  of  that  fact. 

Maj.  Burns.  Yes,  sir.  They  use  the  arc  process,  and  that  consumes 
more  power  than  the  cyanimid  process  (about  five  times  as  much), 
but  on  accoimt  of  its  cneapness  they  are  able  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Dent.  At  Plant  No.  1  you  were  just  experimenting  with  the 
Haber  process  ? 

Maj.  Burns.  Yes. 

Mr.  Dent.  But  so  far  the  experiments  have  not  successfully 
developed  ? 

Maj.  Burns.  They  hdve  not. 

Mr.  Dent.  And  you  still  think  the  experiments  should  continual 

Maj.  Burns.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  are  working  on  the  experiments, 
and  we  have  confidence  that  we  can  make  tne  plant  work.  As  to 
just  what  it  would  cost  to  produce  fixed  nitrogen  by  that  process, 
we  do  not  know,  and  will  not  know  until  the  experiment  is  completed. 

Mr.  Dent.  Then  is  it  not  a  fact  that  Germany  was  enabled  to 
maintain  herself  as  long  as  she  did  after  she  was  cut  off  from  Chilian 
nitrate  bv  the  use  of  tneir  own  nitrogen  ? 

Maj.  Burns.  There  is  no  question  about  it.  Germany  could  not 
supply  herself  with  explosives  except  through  the  nitrogen  she 
obtained  from  the  atmosphere,  through  her  fixation  plants. 

Mr.  Dent.  I  saw  a  statement  recently  to  the  effect  that  Germany 
had  made  nitrogen  during  the  war  to  a  very  large  extent,  and  that 
they  were  offering  to  ship  50,000  tons  to  this  country. 

Maj.  Burns.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dent.  They  have  a  surplus  product  ? 

Maj,  Burns.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  correct. 

MILrTARY  training. 

Gen.  Peirce.  The  next  item  is  miUtary  training,  which  will  be 
discussed  by  Maj.  McGregor. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  do  you  intend  to  spend  the  $140,000  that  you 
are  asking  for  at  the  Ordnance  office  ?  Is  that  in  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington here  ? 

Maj.  McGregor.  Yes,  sir.  I  am  prepared  to  discuss  the  $78,000 
of  that  which  is  for  military  training. 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  what  way  ? 

Maj.  McGregor.  We  have  three  schools,  two  for  officers  and  one 
for  eiilisted  men. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Where  are  they  located  ? 

Maj.  McGregor.  We  have  one  school  at  Aberdeen  Proving 
Grounds,  mostly  for  officers,  called  the  school  of  appUcation;  one  at 
Watertown  Arsenal,  Mass.,  called  the  School  of  Technology ;  and  the 
enlisted  men's  school  at  Raritan  Arsenal,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Will  you  put  in  the  record  the  number  of  student 
oflGLcers  at  each  place,  and  the  number  of  enlisted  men  you  have  under 
instruction  at  Raritan  ? 

Maj.  McGregor.  We  have  about  250  enlisted  men  at  Raritan^ 
14  officers  at  Watertown,  and  19  officers  at  Aberdeen. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  the  number  of  officers  authorized  by  the 
Ordnance  Service  ? 

Maj.  McGregor.  Three  hundred  and  fifty. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  have  you  now  ? 

Maj.  McGregor.  We  have  250  now,  with  5  pending,  which 
makes  256. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  enlisted  men  have  you  authorized  ? 

Maj.  McGregor.  Four  thousand  five  himdred. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  have  you  ? 

Maj.  McGregor.  About  3,866. 

Mr.  Anthony.  These  schools  are  new,  are  they  not  ? 

Maj.  McGregor.  The  two  officers'  schools  have  existed  since  about 
1903,  and  in  1919  they  were  reorganized  and  the  courses  changed 
quite  a  bit,  and  made  somewhat  better. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  not  this  a  good  deal  more  money  than  you  have 
been  expending  heretofore  for  this  purpose? 

Mr.  McGregor.  No;  it  is  almost  exactly  what  it  was  last  year. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Then  we  will  not  go  any  further  into  that  nart  of  it. 
What  is  the  rest  of  the  appropriation  to  be  used  for,  General? 

MECHANICAL  LABOR,  ETC.,  OFFICE  OF  CHIEF  OF  ORDNANCE. 

Gen.  Peirce.  For  certian  mechanical  labor  in  the  office  of  the 
Chief  of  Ordnance,  for  printing  for  ordnance  establishments,  sta- 
tionery and  office  supplies,  etc.    Maj.  Rice  will  handle  those  matten. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  mechanical  labor  do  you  have  in  the  office 
of  the  Chief  of  Ordnance  ? 

Maj.  Rice.  We  have  three  carpenters^  one  electrician,  one  paper 
cutter,  two  machine  operators,  two  machine  helpers,  and  one  laborer. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  kind  of  a  machine  ? 

Maj.  Rice.  These  machine  operators  operate  mimeographs,  multi* 
graphs,  wire-stitching  machines,  staple  machines,  and  punching 
machines. 

Mr.  Anthony.  So  they  are  connected  with  printing  activities ! 

Mai.  Rice.  Well,  that  is  not  exactly  printing;  it  is  mimeographiiifr 
and  tnat  class  of  work. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Instead  of  operating  a  printing  plant  you  operate 
a  mimeographing  plant  ? 

Maj.  KiCE.  I  would  not  like  to  state  it  exactly  that  way. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  are  you  doing,  disseminating  information  br 
this  means  ? 

Maj.  Rice.  Yes,  sir.  A  great  deal  of  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  usangr 
up  old  forms,  in  the  interest  of  economy,  taking  ola  stationerr. 
cutting  new  stencils  for  it,  and  making  it  over  so  that  it  can  be  i»ed 
at  the  present  time.  The  carj)enters  are  employed  in  makine  mod« 
of  guns,  tanks,  and  other  munitions  of  war,  packing  boxes,  ana  gener&l 
miscellaneous  work.  In  addition  to  their  routme  work  the  ere- 
ployees  in  this  department  perform  all  the  casual  labor  needed  tn  iK^ 
office  of  the  Chief  of  Ordnance  and  handle  all  the  surpios  o&c^ 
property  which  is  turned  over  to  the  General  Supply  Committee. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  much  money  do  you  propose  to  use  for  thmt 
activities  1 

Maj.  Ricb.  That  labor  amounts  to  S12,540,  and  we  are  estimatmc 
$13,900. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  else  do  you  provide  for  under  Ihk  item  I 
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PBIKTING  FOB  ORDNANCE  ESTABLISHBIENTS. 

Maj.  Rice.  Printing  for  Ordnance  establishments,  $21^100.  That 
is  the  printing  of  blame  forms,  handbooks,  specifications,  etc. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Where  is  that  done  ? 

Maj.  Rice.  That  is  done  here  in  Washington. 

Mr.  AiffTHONY.  At  the  Government  Printing  Office? 

Maj.  Rice.  Yes;  that  is  done  at  the  Government  Printing  OflGlce. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  covers  that  item. 

Maj.  Rice.  I  might  say  that  that  amount,  $21,100,  is  practically 
the  expense  in  1913  and  1914,  corrected  by  the  actual  increase  in  the 
cost  of  materials  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Gen.  Peirce,  in  looking  over  the  end  of  the  para- 
graph, I  notice  that  you  propose  to  drop  out  the  proviso  '*  that  no 
money  appropriated  herein  shall  be  expended  for  maintenance, 
repair,  or  operation  of  any  motor-propelled  passenger-carrying  ve- 
hicle employed  wholly  or  in  part  for  personal,  social,  or  other  similar 
use  or  for  any  use  except  for  military  and  official  business."  Is  that 
the  recommendation  oi  your  department? 

Col.  Smith.  That  is  the  way  the  estimate  was  submitted. 

Maj.  Rice.  I  can  answer  that.  We  do  not  care  about  it  one  way 
or  the  other.  If  the  committee  wants  to  put  it  in,  it  would  be  entirely 
satisfactory  to  us. 

Mr.  Anthony.  When  was  that  put  in  the  first  time — last  year? 

Maj.  Bice.  Yes.  It  is  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  it  is  put 
in  or  not.  We  do  not  use  any  vehicles  for  that  purpose  at  the 
present  time,  and  do  not  desire  to  use  any,  and  if  you  want  to  put 
it  in,  it  is  entirelyimmaterial. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  the  next  item? 

ordnance  stores,  ammunition. 

Qen,  Peirce.  Ordnance  stores  ammunition. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Under  this  head  you  are  asking  for  $1,900,000.  In 
1921  there  was  appropriated  $1,000,000  for  this  purpose.  WiU  you 
first  let  us  know  whether  this  amount  is  depenaent  on  the  size  of 
the  Army  or  not? 

Gen:  J'^eirce.  No,  sir.  That  is  almost  entirely  for  experimental 
and  development  work,  and  a  very  large  part  of  it  is  in  connection 
with  the  equipment  for  the  Air  Service. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  much  did  you  expend  during  the  current  fiscal 
year;  that  is,  how  much  was  allotted,  and  how  much  has  been  and 
will  be  expended? 

Gen.  Peirce.  Have  you  that  data  there,  Maj.  O'Leary? 

Maj.  O'Leary.  There  was  $1,000,000  appropnated,  of  which  there 
will  have  been  expended  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  $800,000, 
leaving  a  balance  for  the  beginning  of  the  next  fiscal  year  of  $200,000. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  say  For  the  beginning  of  the  next  fiscal  year. 
Will  it  carry  over  into  the  next  fiscal  year  ? 

Maj.  O'Lbary.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  a  two-year  appropriation,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  A  balance  of  how  much  ? 

Maj.  O'LasARY.  $200,000,  and  in  making  up  the  estimates  for  the 
next  year  that  amoimt  was  taken  into  consideration. 
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Col.  Smith.  The  amount  now  obligated  is  $411,803.11. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Where  is  this  money  expended,  mostly  ^ 

Maj.  O'Leary.  a  considerable  part  of  it  is  expended  at  Frankford 
Arsenal.  There  is  none  of  it  expended  at  Watervliet,  Picatinny,  and 
some  small  portion  of  it  at  Rock  Island. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  say  the  principal  part  of  the  experimental  and 
development  work  is  along  the  line  off  airplane  bomb  ammumtion* 

Maj.  O'Leary.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Did  you  develop  a  satisfactory  type  of  airplane 
bomb  during  the  war  ? 

Gren.  Peirce.  For  some  purposes;  yes,  sir.  How  about  that,  Maj. 
Borden  ? 

Maj,  Borden.  The  bombs  which  were  developed  by  the  United 
States  were  practically  of  the  same  type  as  those  developed  abroad, 
but  no  type  developed  either  abroad  or  on  this  side  can  be  considered 
entu-ely  right. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Have  you  made  any  decided  advance  over  the  types 
that  were  constructed  during  the  war  ? 

Maj.  Borden.  We  are  progressinc^. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  large  a  supply  of  airplane  bombs  have  you  on 
hand;  that  is,  roughly,  not  precisely? 

Maj.  Borden.  Those  are  divided  into  loaded  and  unloaded  bombs. 
We  have  approximately  105,000  loaded  bombs  on  hand.  There  ait 
quite  a  large  number  of  unloaded  bombs.  I  can  put  that  in  the 
record  if  you  desire. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Were  not  a  very  much  larger  number  of  those 
manufactured  during  the  war? 

Maj.  Borden.  Yes;  those  are  simply  the  loaded   bombe.    Thej 
p  resent  a  very  small  part. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Well,  what  do  you  propose  to  do;  use  the  old  case^  - 

Maj.  Borden.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  They  are  still  available,  are  they  not  ? 

Maj.  Borden.  The^  are  still  available  and  in  storage,  and  v:^ 
remam  in  storage  until  they  can  be  used  up. 

Mr.  Anthony.  They  are  a  real  asset  ? 

Mai.  Borden.  Most  of  them  are ;  yes,  sir.  Some  of  the  small  type« 
have  Decome  obsolescent  and  will  be  used  simply  for  training. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Of  the  $1,901,000  which  you  are  asking  for.  v.^- 
figure  that  $1,545,000  are  absolutely  essential,  and  you  pat  that  .r 
Class  A? 

Maj.  O'Leary.  Yes,  sir. 

BALLISTIC   STUDIES   OF   BOMBS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  We  will  not  have  time  to  go  into  the  details  tif  &- 
of  these  items.  I  am  just  going  to  pick  out  one  or  two  at  random  hfr* 
For  instance,  you  want  S50,000  for  ballistic  studies  of  bombs.  Wtf 
does  that  employ  ?  What  will  the  baUistic  studies  of  bombs  mca* 
Will  that  be  done  by  the  Ordnance  experts,  the  commisBtoned  f^' 
sonnel,  or 

Maj.  Borden.  Both  commissioned,  civilian,  and  enlisted.  T" 
ballistic  studies  of  bombs  is  one  of  the  most  important  items  in  t£.  * 
estimate.     The  bombs  at  present  are  not  at  all  accurate. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  when  they  are  dropped  from  the  air  I 
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Maj.  Borden.  When  they  are  dropped  from  the  air,  their  dispersion 
is  very  great. 

Mr.  -fi^THONY.  I  have  always  contended  that  you  could  not  hit 
anything  from  An  airplane. 

Maj.  Borden.  That  is  not  entirely  true,  but  there  is  great  disper- 
sion, and  there  are  many  problems  that  are  involved,  which  must  be 
solved  in  order  that  we  may  get  a  satisfactory  bomb. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  this  work  being  carried  on  in  conjunction  with 
the  Air  Service,  or  is  it  paralleling  the  work  they  are  doing  also  ? 

Maj.  Borden.  They  are  not  doing  any  of  this  work.  This  is 
chargeable  to  the  design  and  development  of  the  bomb  propter. 

Mr.  Anthony.  We  understood  the  other  day  from  the  Air  Service 
that  they  were  carrying  on 

Maj.  Borden.  They  are  doing  no  ballistic  or  development  work 
on  bombs.     That  is  an  Ordnance  function. 

Mr.  Anthony.  They  are  doing  practical  work  of  that  kind  ? 

Maj.  Borden.  They  drop  bomte  in  practice. 

Mr.  Anthony.  But  they  do  not  go  into  the  study  of  the  ballistics  ? 

Maj.  Borden.  No,  sir;   they  have  no  facilities  for  it. 

Mr.  Slemp.  This  development  business  runs  through  several 
pages,  and  it  also  appears  in  the  fortifications  estimates,  in  which 
you  use  the  expression,  '*For  the  development  of  so-and-so,  so  many 
thousands  of  dollars. '^  That  has  been  one  of  the  most  difficult 
things  for  me  to  grasp.  I  understand,  when  you  say  you  are  going 
to  get  so  many  projectiles,  or  so  many  bombs,  that  the  unit, cost  is 
so  much,  but  when  you  say  you  are  going  to  spend  $50,000  in  develop- 
ing a  bomb,  how  do  you  visualize  it  ? 

Gen.  Peirce.  The  development  includes,  of  course,  first,  the 
design,  then  the  production  of  the  designed  article  in  order  to  test 
it,  and  if  the  first  attempt  is  not  successful  as  usually  it  is  not,  then 
a  determination  of  what  the  defects  were,  and  an  attempt  to  correct 
them  in  subsequent  desi^,  production,  and  test. 

Mr.  Slemp.  All  I  am  mterested  in,  as  far  as  this  proposition  is 
concerned,  is  whether  this  is  going  to  come  up  in  the  fortifications 
bill,  and  whether  or  not  you  gentlemen  are  not  taking  in  too  large 
an  experimental  or  development  territory.  That  is  to  say,  instead 
of  taking  one  object  and  making  up  a  design,  and  then  manufac- 
turing it,  and  then  testing  it,  and  running  it  on  through,  you  are 
working  on  so  many  things  which  are  interrelated  with  one  another, 
and  you  get  a  very  large  experimental  estimate.  In  fact,  the  esti- 
mates for  purposes  of  this  kind  bear  a  pretty  large  proportion  to 
what  the  entire  bills  used  to  carry. 

Gen.  Peirce.  We  think  that  should  be  so,  Mr.  Slemp.  This  is 
QT)t  the  time  for  production  merely,  because  we  have  been  left  with 
large  stores  on  hand,  but  we  desire  to  crystallize  the  experience  of 
the  war  in  the  development  of  new  types,  which  will  be  available, 
ifter  being  tested  out  and  approved,  for  subsequent  manufacture. 
Phat  is  the  course  that  is  being  pursued  by  all  countries,  and  unless 
K^e  keep  abreast  of  the  times  in  that  direction,  the  result  would  be 
:hat  when  the  future  war  comes  our  troops  would  go  into  battle  with 
nferior  weapons. 

Mr.  Slemp.  The  point  is  that  you  do  not  complete  any  one  study, 
f ou  can  show,  can  you,  any  specific  result  of  that  work  for  this  fiscal 
rear,  can  you? 
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Gen.  Peibce.  Yes,  sir:  we  will  show  you  under  the  fortification^ 
bill. 

Mr.  Slemp.  What  about  this  bill  here  ?  Can  you  show  a  siii^<» 
bomb  which  you  have  made  in  the  past  year,  or  developed  in  the  past 
year  ? 

Gen.  PEIE0E.  I  can  not  answer  in  regard  to  bombs;  I  can  in  regard 
to  some  other  items. 

Maj.  Borden.  In  regard  to  ballistic  work  I  can  tell  you  exaetlr 
what  we  have  done  during  the  past  year.  We  are  conducting  winti* 
tunnel  experiments  at  the  Bureau  of  Standards  on  various  fomu*  nf 
bombs,  with  the  idea  of  ascertaining  the  method  of  controlling  the 
trail  angle  of  a  bomb,  that  is.  the  trajectory;  and,  in  addition,  we  are 
dropping  bombs  at  the  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  and  photographin<r 
them  during  their  flight  in  order  that  we  may  compute  tneir  tra- 
jectory of  every  bomb  we  have. 

Mr.  Slemp.  You  made  an  estimate  last  year,  did  you  not,  for  (>^• 
perimental  work  ? 

Maj.  Borden.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Slemp.  What  did  you  follow  through  with  your  money  la^-t 
year  ?     Did  you  design  any  bombs  ? 

Maj.  Borden.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Did  you  produce  any  ? 

Maj.  Borden.  We  are  producing. some  right  now. 

Mr.  Slemp.  What  are  your  conclusions  m  regard  to  your  desii* 
and  production  ?  '  * 

Maj.  Borden.  The  particular  bombs  we  have  under  manufactur' 
we  have  not  completed  as  yet.     They  are  being  completed  now. 

Mr.  Slemp.  You  have  an  estimate  nere  for  the  production  of  th«*- 
bombs  that  you  have  not  even  tested  out  yet  ? 

Maj.  Borden.  No,  sir;  none  here. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Another  thing,  Major.  You  are  asking  for  aii- 
thority  to  spend  money  for  the  development  of  every  type  of  bote* 
that  IS  used,  from  the  little  ones  up  to  the  l^OOO-pound  bomW- 
Would  it  not  be  better  for  you  to  develop  one  or  two  types  first,  a:i  •. 
then  develop  the  future  sizes  ranging  up  to  2,000  pounds  ^ 

Mr.  Slemp.  And  get  away  from  the  reflnemcnts  of  the  propositi**: 

Mr.  Anthony.  My  question  is  why  can  you  not  develop  one  or  tm 
types,  and  when  you  get  them  perfected,  follow  along  with  your  h^" 
sizes? 

Maj.  Borden.  The  reason  is  that  the  types  of  bombs  are  not  at  & 
connected.     Some  bombs  are  analogous  to  a  14-inch  gun.  whtf>ni.« 
others  are  analogous  to  a  3-inch  gun.    Take  our  fragmentation  bimi^'^ 
which  only  weigh  25  pounds.     They  have  no  relation  whatever  • 
the  demolition  bombs,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  demolition  bi>inw 
have  no  relation  to  the  incendiary  bombs. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  Mr.  Slemp  was  trving  to  get  at,  I  take  it.  «&« 
this — that  you  had  an  appn)priation  for  this  purpose  last  %>«.- 
What  did  you  develop  out  of  it  —any  satisfactory  type  of  bt>mb*t:  i- 
you  are  satisfied  with  and  are  ready  to  put  into  pri>auction  ? 

Maj.  Borden.  We  have  now  under  production  an  cxperimrn'L 
quantity  of  bombs  that  we  expect  will  be  satisfactorr.     ^e  can  o- 
ascertain  this  by  testing  them,  but  we  believe  they  wifi  bo  saltsfar  s«^- 

Mr.  Slemp.  Suppose  you  stop  there  and  do  not  have  any  prodiic:# 
until  you  finally  conclude  about  that,  and  say:  **  Now  we  nave  c  « 
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satisfactory  bomb,  and  we  are  going  to  have  some  production,  what- 
ever quantit}''  we  think  is  necessary  to  produce,  and  put  that  aside 
now  as  a  completeproposition.'*     iTien  we  could  understand  that. 

Maj.  BoEDEN.  We  are  not  asking  for  any  money  for  the  further 
development  of  these  particular  types,  ana  will  not  until  we  have 
conducted  these  tests.  For  instance,  last  year  we  asked  for  an  appro- 
priation for  the  development  of  the  1,000-pound  bomb.  We  have 
just  completed  a  desi^  of  this  bomb,  ana  are  going  to  produce  a 
small  number.  The  item  reads,  *'For  the  development  of  1,000- 
pound,  2,000-poimd,  and  3,000-pound  bombs,"  but  we  will  not  use 
the  money  for  the  1,000-pound  bomb,  but  for  the  next  in  the  series, 
the  2,000-pound  boinb.. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Let  us  take  that  as  an  illustration.  You  spend 
$40,000  on  the  development  of  a  1,000-pound,  2,000-poimd,  and 
3,000-poimd  bomb,  which  is  an  itemized  expenditure. 

Maj.  Borden.  It  will  cost  $5,000  to  design  the  bomb. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Who  would  make  the  design  ? 

Maj.  Borden.  We  make  it  here  in  Washington,  and  also  submit  it 
to  the  various  arsenals. 

Mr.  Slemp.  And  perhaps  you  would  have  some  of  your  employees 
working  on  the  design  ? 

Maj.  Borden.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Slemp.  How  much  would  it  cost  ? 

Maj.  Borden.  It  would  cost  $5,000  to  design  it. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Now  you  have  got  your  design. 

Maj.  Borden.  Then  we  would  nave  to  produce  a  certain  number 
to  prove  the  design.  One  1,000-poimd  bomb  will  cost  approximately 
$1,000.  Assuming  that  the  design  will  cost  $5,000  and  $40,000  is 
appropriated,  we  can  produce  35  bombs  to  be  used  in  proving  the 
design.  We  know  by  experience  that  35  bombs  are  hardly  sufficient 
to  prove  the  design.  We  should  have  approximately  50.  With  the 
fujids  that  are  now  available  from  past  appropriations  we  are  expect- 
ing to  be  able  to  complete  the  design  and  construction  of  fifty  1,000- 
pound  bombs  which  we  will  test,  and  if  they  are  satisfactory  we  will 
not  ask  for  any  more  money  for  the  development  of  this  type.  The 
money  we  are  now  asking  for  in  this  appropriation  is  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  next  size,  the  2,000-pound  DOmb. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Practically  all  of  this  $1,900,000  in  the  estimate 
applies  to  the  development  of  airplane  bombs,  ammunition  for  small 
arms  and  for  hand  use — that  is,  grenades,  and  things  of  that  kind  ? 

Gen.  Peirce-  You  are  right. 

Mr.  Anthony.  It  also  provides  ammunition  for  the  firing  of  the 
morning  and  evening  gun  at  the  different  military  posts  and  soldiers' 
homes.     What  does  that  cost  the  Government  each  year  ? 

Maj.  O'Leary.  Approximately  $50,000. 

Mr.  Anthony.  A  year  ? 

Maj.  O'Leary.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  it  necessary  to  manufacture  new  ammunition  for 
that  purpose,  or  have  you  powder  on  hand  that  could  be  used  ? 

Maj.  O'Leary.  This  contemplates  the  manufacture  of  new  powder. 

Mr..  Anthony.  Can  you  utilize  the  powder  on  hand  that  is  carried 
over  from  the  war  stores  for  that  purpose  ? 

Gen.  Peirce.  This  is  saluting  powder;  the  other  is  not  saluting 
powder. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  You  have  made  no  saluting  powder  for  use  during 
the  war  ? 
Gen.  Peikce.  No. 

SMALL- ARMS  TARQET  PBACTIOE. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  the  next  item  ? 

Gen.  Peirce.  Small-arms  target  practice,  on  pa^e  7. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  asking  for  $1,757,000.     How  much  of  that 
have  you  put  in  class  A  ? 

Gen.  Peieoe.  $747,560. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  absolutely  necessary  ? 

Gen.  Peibce.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  you  consider  as  essential  ? 

Gen.  Peirce.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  one  point  in  connection  with  the 
manufacture  of  caliber  .30  ammunition  that  should  be  explaintni. 
and  that  is  that  some  must  be  manufactured  in  order  to  keep  s 
skeleton  force  going  at  Frankford  Arsenal,  and  not  be  obliged  t.* 
shut  down  the  small-arms  plant  there  and  discharge  the  cmpfoyet^ 
With  the  exception  of  the  special  ammunition  required  by  the  .Vir 
Service.  A.  P.  ammunition,  tracer,  and  incendiary  ammunition,  thiT'- 
would  De  otherwise  no  necessity  for  manufacturing  straight  calib»r 
.30  ammunition. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  have  a  very  large  surplus  of  that  ammuniti*  • 
left  on  hand  since  the  war  ? 

Gen.  Peirce.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  much  of  that  ammmiition  have  vou  ? 

Maj.  O'Leary.  At  the  present  time  we  have  1,350,000,000  n>un«.- 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  did  we  use  to  carry  in  reserve  before  the  wa: 

Mai.  O'Leary.  When  we  entered  the  war  we  had   60.0<)0.i» 
rounds. 

Mr.  Anthony,  How  many  rounds  of  small-arms  ammunition   : 
we  actually  use  during  the  war,  have  you  any  idea  ? 

Maj.  O'Leary.  Approximately  1,500,000,000  rounds  of  caliber 
ammunition  of  all  types  were  expended  bv  the  United  States  in  t 
World  War. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Thev  used  to  give  us,  as  a  basis  for  calculation.  • 
number  of  rounds  of^  small-arms  ammunition  that  were  ne<VN>  ' 
per  man  or  per  thousand  men.     What  basis  do  you  figure  that  ou  ■ 

Gen.  Peirce.  That  basis,  of  course,  has  been  entirelv  change<i  * 
the  war,  because  the  prewar  basis  took  no  accomit  of  tlie  rerv  !•.*: 
development  of  the  use  of  the  macliine  gun  that  occurred  during  " 
war.     Have  you  that  figure,  Mai.  Harris^ 

Maj.  Harris.  We  use  2J  rouncls  per  rifle  per  day  and  2M  r^u 
per  machine  gun  per  day. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  say  you  ordinarily  use  that  much  ? 

Maj.   Harris.  Those  are  the  figures  we  use  in  computing 
reserves. 

Mr.  AxTHONY.  Calculate<l  on  a  year?    T  do  not  see  how  yi>'i  j 
that. 

Maj.  Harris.  The  time  should  be  al>out  a  year.     We  calculate  ' 
time  it  would  take  to  get  production  in  quantity  to  meet  the  nr^jv.  - 
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ments.     In  the  case  of  small-arms  ammunition,  it  comes  out  approxi- 
mately for  one  year. 

Mr.  Anthony.  So  the  principal  idea  of  making  an  appropriation 
for  the  manufacture  of  small-arms  ammunition  at  this  time  is  to 
keep  your  Frankford  Arsenal  in  operation  as  a  going  concern,  rather 
than  lose  your  trained  workers  ? 

Gen.  Peiece!  Yes;  as  far  as  caliber  .30  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  was  cut  down  pretty  largely  last  year,  was  it 
not  ?  On  your  caliber  .30  operations  you  spent  all  of  tne  $500,000 
that  was  appropriated  for  that  purpose? 

13en.  Peirce.  Col.  O'Leary  can  give  you  the  figures. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Did  you  spend  all  of  the  $500,000  that  was  appro- 
priated for  this  purpose  this  year  ? 

Maj.  O'Leary.  Of  the  amount  that  was  appropriated  last  year 
we  estimate  that  there  will  be  $100,000  remaining  imexpendea  on 
June  30,  which  will  hold  over,  being  a  2-year  appropriation,  and  our 
present  year's  estimate  was  based  on  that  assumption. 

Col.  Smith.  The  amoimt  available  on  January  6,  1921,  for  new 
obligations  was  $120,140. 

Mr,  Anthony.  Under  this  head  do  you  manufacture  other  am- 
miuiition  than  caliber  .30  ? 

Maj.  O'Leary.  Yes,  sir;  other  types  can  be  manufactured. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  about  caliber  .50  ? 

Maj.  O'Leary.  Caliber  .45  pistol  ammunition  can  be  manu- 
factured from  it,  but  we  have  a  large  stock  on  hand. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  about  the  ammunition  for  the  new  airplane 
guns  ?    What  are  they,  caliber  .50  ? 

Maj.  O'Leary.  The  caliber  .50  machine  gun  is  now  under  devel- 
opment. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  have  entered  into  the  manufacture  of  ammu- 
nition for  it  very  largely  ? 

Maj.  O^Leary.  Not  except  the  manufacture  of  ammunition  that 
M^l  be  required  in  th^  testing  of  the  weapons. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  that  can  be  manufactured  under  this  appro- 
priation ? 

Maj.  O'Leary.  It  could;  yes,  sir;  but  our  estimates  for  that  are 
included  in  the  appropriation  we  just  considered,  ordnance  stores 
ammunition.     We  have  $75,000  in  that  appropriation-. 

Mr.  AlNTHony.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  is  all  of  this  in  class  A? 

Gen.  Peirce.  $747,560  omlj  are  in  class  A. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  do  not  thuik  we  need  to  go  into  that  any  further. 

manufacture  of  arms. 

Gen.  Peirce.  The  next  item  is  the  manufacture  of  arms. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  asking  for  $1,373,000  for  manufacturing, 
repairing,  procuring,  and  issuing  arms  at  the  national  armories. 

Gen.  Peirce.  Of  which  $665,000  is  classed  as  A,  and  the  last 
year's  appropriation  was  $700,000. 

Mr.  AjfTHONY.  Will  you  spend  all  of  the  present  year's  appro- 
:>riation  ? 

Maj.  O'Leary.  No,  sir.  We  now  anticipate  that  of  the  present 
gear's  appropriation  on  June  30  there  will  remain  $250,000. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  will  be  carried  over  also  ? 
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Maj.  O'Leabt.  Yes,  sir;  that  will  be  carried  over,  and  the  present 
estimates  are  based  on  that  assumption. 

Gen.  Peibce.  I  might  say  in  regard  to  the  manufacture  of  sm&:. 
arms  that  the  same  thing  applies  to  this  item  at  the  Springfiei<: 
Armory  that  applies  to  the  Frankford  Arsenal. 

Mr.  Anthony.  This  appropriation  covers  the  manufacture  *? 
Springfield  rifle,  the  service  rifle,  the  1903  model,  is  it? 

Gen.  Peibce.  1903 ;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Does  it  cover  the  manufacture  of  revolvers  abo ' 

Gen.  Peibce.  Pistols,  ves. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Any  other  arms  ? 

Gen.  Peibce.  Bayonets  and  bolos,  etc. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  of  the  Springfield  service  riflee  do  t(»*« 
contemplate  turning  out  under  this  appropriation  ? 

Gen.  Peibce.  We  provide  for  the  rate  of  production  of  75  ann? 
per  day  at  Springfield,  which  is  the  lowest  that  can  be  nuoiufac- 
tured  with  any  degree  of  economjr  at  all. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  it  your  idea  in  this  item,  as  in  the  former  on< 
to  keep  the  plant  as  a  going  concern,  and  give  it  just  enough  W(»r> 
to  do  to  hold  the  force  together  ? 

Gen.  Peibce.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  of  the  1903  model  Springfields  havf 
you  on  hand  ? 

Maj.  O'Leaby.  Six  hundred  and  sixteen  thousand^ir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  of  the  service  rifles  i  What  do  you  ca 
the  war  rifle  1 

Gen.  Peibce.  1917. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  of  the  1917  model  service  rifles  h** 
you  on  hand  ?  • 

Maj.  O'Leaby.  Two  million. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  in  addition  to  the  number  now  in  the  haih.- 
of  troops  ? 

Maj.  O'Leaby.  No,  sir;  that  is  the  total. 

Gen.  Peibce.  There  are  none  in  the  hands  of  troops  at  the  proM ' 
time. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  the  regular  arm  ? 

Gen.  Peibce.  The  1903  Springiaeld. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  the  National  Guard  equipment  ? 

Gen.  Peibce.  The  same. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  2,000,000  includes  all? 

Maj.  OXeaby.  That  is  all  the  serviceable  model  1917  riflea. 

Mr.  Anthony.  So  that  in  actual  reserve  you  have  how  man} 

Maj.  O'Leaby.  Well,  taking  the  rifles  in  the  hands  of  troops  t 
being  available  for  reserves,  we  have  a  total  of  2,616,000  rifles 

Mr.  Anthony.  Two  million  of  the  1917  type? 

Maj.  OIjEABY.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  616,000  of  the  Springfield  ? 

Maj.  O'Leaby.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  r^ard  the  service  rifle  of  1917  as  ailequaW  . 
every  way  for  a  reserve  arm  ? 

Gen.  Peibce.  For  a  reserve  arm,  yes. 

Mr.  Anthony.  But  for  the  purpose  ot  actual  use  and 
troops  you  will  continue  to  use  the  Springfield  ? 
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Gen.  PsmoE.  We  think  the  1903  model  is  better  in  some  details 
than  the  1917. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  does  it  cost  you  now  to  tmn  out  a  Springfield 
service  rifle  ? 

Maj.  O'Leary.  $33,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  was  the  prewar  cost  ol  manufacturing  the 
Springfield  service  rifle  ? 

Gen.  Peikoe.  Just  before  the  war  began  in  1914  it  was  aroimd 
$14.50.     It  began  to  go  up  as  costs  began  to  climb  up  after  1914. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Those  costs  will  probably  be  reduced.  In  con- 
nection with  the  appropriation  for  small-arms  ammunition  I  wish  you 
woidd  prepare  a  similar  statement.  General,  in  reference  to  the  cost 
of  the  cauber  .30  ammunition  before  the  war,  what  it  costs  now 
per  thousand,  and  whether  you  are  producing  that  ammimition  at 
the  Frankford  Arsenal  now  at  as  reasonable  a  price  as  it  can  be 
purchased  for  in  the  open  market. 

Gen.  Peiroe.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 

PBODUCnON  COST  OF  CALIBER  .  30  BALL  AMMUNITIOK,   MODEL  OF   10(M,   AT  FRANKFOttD 

ARSENAL  PRIOR  TO  THE  WORLD  WAR. 

1913,  52,992,180  rounds  at  127.08  per  1,000. 

1914,  51,263,100  rounds  at  122.82  per  1,000. 

1915,  45,277,200  rounds  at  122.16  per  1,000. 

The  cost  of  similar  ammunition  at  Frankford  Arsenal  at  .the  present  time  is  $45 
per  1,000.  It  is  estiniated  that  this  latter  cost  is  less  than  the  amount  which  the 
CMnance  Department  would  have  to  pay  for  this  ammunition  if  procured  in  the 
open  market.  It  is  thought  that  the  best  price  which  would  be  received  would  be 
from  $50  to  $55  per  1,000.  This  latter  point,  however,  could  only  be  determined 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy  by  actually  going  into  the  market  and  buying  the  com- 
modity desired.  "  * 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  for  a  comparative  statement  of  the  pro- 
duction costs  there  wiUi  the  cost  of  such  ammimition  purchased 
in  the  market.  That  used  to  be  a  hone  of  contention  in  other  days. 
It  may  not  be  this  year. 

How  many  service  rifles  did  you  say  you  intended  to  manufacture 
with  the  $655,000  ? 

Maj.  O 'Leaky.  That  estimate  will  provide  for  the  manufacture 
of  19,697  rifles  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $33  each.  Considering  the 
funds  that  will  hold  over,  we  estimate  that  there  will  be  $650,000  availa- 
ble during  the  fiscal  year  1922  for  the  straight  production  of  rifles. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  pistols  do  vou  propose  to  produce  ? 

Maj.  O'Lbaby.  We  have  an  A  item  of  $100,000  which  will  produce 
practically  40,000  pistols.     They  will  cost  about  $25  each. 

Gen.  Peirce.  Tnat  is  a  B  item  in  my  copy,  the  manufacture  of 
pistols. 

Maj.  O'Leary.  It  will  be  between  $20  and  $25. 

Gen.  Peirce.  The  item  for  the  manufacture  of  pistols  is  a  B  item. 

Mr.  Anthony.  So  this  $655,000  will  be  almost  entirely  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  service  rifle? 

Gen.  Peirce.  That  number  of  rifles  is  less  than  the  number  we 
figure  is  used  up  each  year. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  pistols  have  you  on  hand  now.  Major  ? 

Maj.  O'Leary.  We  have  264,310. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  includes  the  number  in  use  by  the  troops  of  all 
classes  ? 
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M&j.  O'Leabt.  Yes,  sir.     I  should  state  that  that  item  for  the 
manufacture  of  pistols  is  a  B  item,  and  not  an  A  item. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  class  of  troops  are  issued  pistols) 

Maj.  O'Leary.  All  of  the  mobile  army  are  equipped  with  pbtol?. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Not  all  of  your  troops  ? 

Maj.  O'Leary.  Infantry  and  Cavalry. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Does  each  infantryman  carry  a  pistol) 

Maj.  O'Leary.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  what  I  mean. 

Maj.  O'Leaby.  The  noncommissioned  officers  and  the  officers  only, 
as  a  Tide,  carry  pistols  in  peace  times. 

Mr.  Anthony.  No  privates  ever  carry  pistols ) 

Maj.  O'Leaby.  I  think  in  each  company  there  are  two  privates  that 
have  pistols ;  I  am  not  sure. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  say  all  the  enlisted  men  in  the  Coast  Artillerr  • 

Gen.  Peirce.  In  the  Field  Artillery  and  Cavalry,  and  certain  non- 
commissioned officers  in  the  Coast  Artillery. 

Mr.  Slemp.  General,  have  you   any  money  for  the  SpringfieW 
Arsenal  there  in  the  otner  appropriation  bills ) 

Gen.  Peirce.  Not  except  m  one  or  two  small  items  in  the  sundrv 
civil  bill,  for  the  construction  of  fire  escapes,  or  something  of  that  son 

Mr.  Slemp.  You  do  get  some  money  for  the  Frankford  Arsenal  r 
the  fortifications  bill  ? 

Gen.  Peirce.  For  fire  control. 

Mr.  Slemp.  This  brings  the  Springfield  Arsenal  to  about  its  runmT.j 
capacity  in  1916? 

Gen.  Peirce.  To  its  running  capacity  in  1915.     We  began  to  buiI 
up  in  1916. 

Mr.  Slemp.  I  am*  speaking  now  with  reference  to  the  personr.' 
rather  than  to  costs. 

Gen.  Peirce.  Yes.     It  will  average  about  525  men. 

Mr.  Slemp.  You  will  have  about  500  men  there  next  year  ? 

Gen.  Peirce.  In  that  neighborhood. 

ORDNANCE   STORES   AND   SUPPLIES. 

« 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  asking  for  $346,000  for  ordnance  storvs  ar- 
supplies.     How  much  of  this  is  class  A  ? 

Gen.  Peirce.  S236,000,  and  the  present  year's  appropriatioii  v&? 
S590,000. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Have  vou  expended  all  of  that  appropriation ! 

Maj.  Borden.  Wo  will  not. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  much  will  be  carried  over  ( 

Maj.  Borden.  S234,508,  which  is  considered  in  making  up  ;:  > 
estimate. 

Mr.  Slemp.  In  a  hard  push  vou  might  let  us  off  a  little  easv  on  * :  .- 
item  ? 

Gen.  Peirce.  A  great  deal  of  it  is  for  development  work  m  cc-- 
nection  with  the  air  supplies. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Outside    of    the    development    work    of    airp.  »-■ 
bombs,  how  much  of  it  is  used  for  overhauling,  cleaning,  r^pair.-.^ 
and   preserving  ordnance  and  ordnance  stores?    Just  9lai«  >   • 
much  b  used  for  airplane  bomb  development,  and  how 
the  preservation  and  repair  of  ordnance  stores. 


<  . 
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Maj.  BoEDEN.  For  experimental  and  developmental  work  in  the 
continuation  of  old  wore  there  is  only  one  item,  which  does  not 
apply  to  bomb  sights  and  bolnb  racks;  that  is  for  the  development 
of  grenade  and  pyrotechnic  throwers,  an  A  item  of  $10,000,  a  B 
item  of  S20,000. 

Mr.  Anthony.  All  the  rest  of  it  goes  into  the  repair  and  care  of 
ordnance  stores  ? 

Maj.  Borden.  No,  sir;  that  is  for  the  continuation  of  old,  experi- 
mental, and  development  work.  On  new  experimental  work  S36,000 
will  be  spent  on  development  and  testuig  boiab  racks. 

Gen.  Peirce.  The  only  amount  that  goes  into  use  in  connection 
with  old  stores  is  item  No.  13,  $25,000  for  breaking  down  and  salvag- 
ing or  destroying  ammunition  and  ammunition  components  which 
are  obsolete  or  have  so  deteriorated  that  they  have  become  dangerous 
to  store  or  to  use. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  rest  goes  for  the  purchase  and  the  manufacture 
of  ordnance  stores  to  fill  the  recjuisitions  of  troops  ? 

Gen.  Peirce.  The  rest  of  it  goes  into  this  experimental  and 
development  work. 

Maj.  Borden.  There  are  two  items  for  repair  and  maintenance; 
items  10  and  11. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  page  is  that  on  ? 

Gen.  Peirce.  It  starts  on  page  10  and  concludes  on  page  1 1 ,  and 
is  all  development  work,  with  the  exception  of  one  item,  item  No.  10, 
for  maintenance,  and  this  miscellaneous  item  below  that  I  just 
spoke  of,  $25,000.  In  other  words,  there  is  nothing  there  for  the 
manufacture  of  stores  for  issue. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  asking  in  it6m  9  for  $40,000  for  the  manu- 
facture of  32  gyro-bomb  sights.     What  is  a  gyro-bomb  sight  ? 

Maj.  Borden.  It  is  a  signt  that  is  stabilized  by  a  gyrostabilizer. 

Gen.  Peirce.  For  use  on  aircraft. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  the  sight  one  of  the  appliances  used  on  the 
airplane  ? 

Maj.  Borden.  Yes,  sir.  A  bomb  sight  is  essential,  in  order  that 
the  aircraft  may  be  directed  over  the  target  and  the  instant  of  release 
ascertained. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  much  of  the  appropriation  is  to  be  used  for 
the  purchase  and  manufacture  of  ordnance  stores  proper? 

Gen.  Peirce.  None,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  just  language  that  remains  in  the  bill? 

Gen.  Peirce.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  have  a  sufficient  supply  of  those  stores  on 
hand,  I  take  it. 

Gen.  Peirce.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  the  next  item  ? 

Gen.  Peirce.  Automatic  machine  rifles,  right  near  the  bottom  of 
pagell. 

Col.  Smith.  Page  104  of  the  committee  print. 

AUTOMATIC   RIFLES. 

I 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  asking  for  $1,000,000  for  the  purchase, 
maJiufacture,  test,  repair,  etc.,  of  automatic  machine  rifles.  How 
much  of  that  have  you  put  in  class  A 1 
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Gen.  Peibce.  $881,000.  The  greater  part  of  this  is  for  develop- 
ment work,  including  the  production  of  a  certain-  number  of  desi^ 
that  have  materialized  for  service  test,  and  here  again  the  maiontj 
of  the  items  relate  to  aircraft  work,  and  in  these  items  I  ineluae  the 
.^0  caliber  machine  gun. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  much  of  the  appropriation  do  you  intend  to 
use  for  the  manufacture  or  placing  in  production  of  types  of  auto- 
.matic  machine  guns  ? 

Gen.  Peirce.  This  is  only  for  the  purpose  of  service  tests,  not  fur 
.quantity  production. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  do  not  intend  to  use  anv  of  them  in  quantity ' 

Gen.  Peirce.  Except  in  quantities  required  for  the  service  test, 
which  runs  in  one  case  to  30,  and  in  other  cases  to  75.  In  one  case  it 
involves  the  conversion  of  100,  so  that  small  units  ma^  be  equipped. 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  this  connection  will  you  set  forth  in  the  nearing 
a  statement  which  shows  the  number  of  types  of  automatic  machine 
£uns  which  the  Army  now  has  on  hand  ? 

Maj.  Borden.  I  can  read  it  off.  There  are  now  available  the 
following  machine  guns: 


Browning  maohine  euns,  model  1917,  61,222;  Browning  automatic  rifles.  SD.2^'' 
Browning  aircraft  machine  guns,  2,965;  Marlin  aircraft  machine  guns,  31,433;  l>e«v 
-aircraft  machine  guns,  36,552;  Vickers  aircraft  machine  guns,  5,743;  Vicken  II -mi!  .- 
meter  machine  guns,  2,433;  Vickers  ground  type  machine  guns,  8,291;  Biowniiif 
•tank  machine  guns,  1,80C);  Marlin  tank  machine  guns,  2,646. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  does  that  total  ? 

Maj.  Borden.  Two  hundred  and  thirty-three  thousand  thn*r 
hundred  and  thirty-six. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Does  this  cover  all  of  the  machine  guns  that  hav<- 
been  carried  over  from  the  war,  or  have  you  declared  some  of  th* 
types  which  were  manufactured  during  the  war  as  obsolete  ? 

Maj.  Borden.  This  covers  aU  the  machine  guns  that  have  b<er 
carri^  over. 

Mr.  Anthony.  They  are  all  serviceable  ? 

Maj.  Borden.  Some  of  them  are  not  serviceable^  and  will  have  t* 
be  altered.  That  applies  to  the  Vickers  aircraft  machine  gun,  bi>t: 
the  .30  caliber  and  the  11-millimeter. 

Mr.  Slemp.  How  many  machine  guns  correspond  to  an  annv  of  a 
million  men  ? 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  an  elastic  question,  \s  it  not  f 

Mr.  Slemp.  I  do  not  suppose  you  eauip  them  all  with  marku:' 
ffuns.*  Suppose  there  was  a  war  that  Drought  out  a  million  mer 
now  many  machine  gims  woidd  be  required  ? 

Maj.  Borden.  I  have  not  that  figure. 

Mr.  Slemp.  What  is  the  general  experience  on  that,  Gen.  Pemr 
How  many  machine  guns  per  thousand  men  f    Have  you  the  actua 
figures? 

Oen.  Peirce.  We  are  not  certain  that  it  is  absolutely  fixed  tkom 

Mr.  SuBMP.  It  has  almost  gotten  to  the  point  of  replacing  th^  nf- 
has  it  not  t 

Gen.  Peirce.  In  the  trench  warfare,  pretty  nearly  that. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  figures  show  that  during  the  war  a  verr  crra' 
percentage  of  men  that  went  into  the  fight,  for  instance,  as  »£▼': 
uals,  armed  with  the  service  rifle,  came  back  armed  with  the  iiMrhir  ■ 
gun. 
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Maj.  O'Leaky.  The  present  organization  contemplates  one  machine- 
gun  company  in  every  Infantry  and  Cavalry  regiment,  which  will 
mean  one-quarter  of  tne  combatant  troops  oi  those  two  arms  of  the 
service  armed  with  the  machine  gun. 

Mr.  Anthony.  So  really  with  an  army  of  a  million  men  you  ought 
to  have  250,000  machine  guns  ? 

Maj.  O'Leary.  We  only  have  one  machine  gun  for  every  five  or 
six  men. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  have  on  hand,  then,  I  would  say,  enough  guns 
for  an  army  of  a  million  men  ? 

Maj.  O'Leary.  a  little  more  than  that. 

Gen.  PEtECK.  There  is  one  thing  that  might  be  said  about  that, 
that  the  list  includes*  a  large  number  of  types  of  guns.  The  ground 
guns  are  not  available  for  aircraft,  and  the  aircraft  guns  are  not 
available  for  the  groimd,  and  there  are  quite  a  number  of  types  of 
aircraft  guns. 
.     Mr.  Anthony.  You  had  60,000  Browning  guns  ? 

Maj.  Borden.  Sixty-one  thousand  two  hundred  and  twenty-two 
Browning  machine  guns  of  the  ground  type. 

Col.  RuGGLES.  Some  of  the  machine  ^ns  are  pretty  nearly  obso- 
lete. There  are  35,000  Marlin  guns  which  are  hardly  to  be  consid- 
ered satisfactory  guns.  I  thinx  they  are  dangerous  guns.  They 
were  stop-gap  guns  during  the  war.  I  do  not  think  they  ought  to 
be  consiaered  as  available  machine  guns. 

Mr.  AnthonV.  How  about  the  Lewis  guns?  Are  they  considered 
available  ? 

Col.  RuGGLEs.  They  are  pretty  good  for  a  limited  purpose.  They 
are  used  as  flexible  gims  on  airplanes. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  the  Browning  guns  acceptable  ? 

Col.  RuGOLES.  The  Brownings  are  the  best. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Do  you  not  thini  that  $800,000  is  a  rather  dispropor- 
tionately large  amount  for  experimental  work  on  the  machine  gim  ? 

Gen.  Feirce.  Well,  a  large  item  in* that  total  is  $300,000  for  item 
No.  24,  for  maintenance  of  machine  guns  in  the  hands  of  troops  and 
for  preserving,  overhauling,  and  repairing  of  machine  guns  in  store. 
That  is  to  take  care  of  those  very  gims  we  are  speaking  about  and 
make  sure  they  remain  in  serviceable  condition.  When  they  are 
shipped,  they  come  in  in  all  kinds  of  condition,  and  they  have  to  be 
overnauled. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Did  you  make  that  estimate  on  the  value  of  the  gun, 
or  the  amount  of  work  to  put  the  gun  into  condition  ? 

Gen.  Peirce.  According  to  the  usual  previous  experience  of  what 
it  will  cost  per  gun. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  much  of  this  appropriation  will  be  used  for 
experimental  and  development  work,  and  how  much  for  maintenance  ? 

Maj.  Borden.  $247,500  covers  the  A  items  under  experimental 
and  development  work,  and  there  is  a  $15,000  B  item. 

Mr.  Anthony.  We  are  only  interested  in  the  A  items.  Which  are 
the  A  items  ? 

Maj.  Borden.  Under  ''production  for  service  tests,''  $333,500. 
Mr.  Anthony.  Did  jpu  use  all  of  that  appronriat.ion  for  1Q21 J 

Maj.  Borden.  We  will  use  it  all,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  will  not  carry  over  anything  V 
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Maj.  Borden.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  notice  in  the  language  of  the  bill  you  want  to 
make  the  appropriation  remain  ayailable  until  1923. 

Maj.  Borden.  Yes,  sir,  that  was  done  last  year. 

Gen.  Peirce.  A  two-year  appropriation. 

Maj.  Rice.  Before  you  turn  that  page,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  omission 
of  the  word  "machine'*  in  the  title  is  a  misprint.  It  was  not  sub- 
mitted with  the  intention  to  omit  that  word  'machine." 

Mr.  Anthony,  The  words  "  automatic  rifle"  do  not  cover  all  kinds 
of  machine  guns  ? 

Maj.  Rice.  It  has  been  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  known  as 
the  automatic  machine  rifle,  and  was  so  submitted  this  year,  but  in 
some  way  it  was  put  in  in  that  way. 

Col,  Smith.  The  Treasury  title  of  the  appropriation  leaves  the 
word  "  automatic  "  out. 

Maj.  Rice.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  to  us,  but  I  just  want 
to  caU  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  did  not  change  the  wording. 

Col.  Smith.  It  has  stood  in  the  bill  as  automatic  machine  rifle 
since  August  24,  1912. 

Mr.  C^MTON.  And  the  text  uses  that  phraseology. 

Mr.  Anthony,  And  the  heading  should  conform  to  the  text:  is  that 
your  idea  ? 

Maj.  Borden.  It  should  be  automatic  machine  rifles. 

TANKS. 

Gen.  Peirce.  The  next  item  is  for  tanks. 

Mr,  Anthony.  You  are  asking  for  SI, 208,000  for  tanks. 

Gen.  Peirce.  SI  ,208,000,  of  which  the  A  items  are  S875,000. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Did  you  use  all  of  the  appropriation  of  S500.0(V> 
during  the  current  year  ? 

Ma].  Moody.  That  has  all  been  allotted,  or  allocated  for  allot- 
ment, with  the  exception  of  15  per  cent,  or  S75,000,  which  ia  beinj: 
held  as  an  emeigencj  reserve.  It  will  probably  all  be  allotted  beforr 
Jime  30,  but  that  is  being  held  out  without  any  provision  at  th« 
present  time. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  tanks  do  you  propose  to  build  under 
this  item  ? 

Maj.  Moody.  We  propose  to  build  under  the  A  division  6  tanks  for 
a  service  test,  althougn  under  the  B  division  it  was  proposed  tc 
build  15.  The  idea  of  that  is — and  that  is  an  item  wnica  we  ex- 
pected to  have  the  Chief  of  the  Tank  Corps  here  to  explain 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  Chief  of  the  Tank  Corps  did  appear  before  xL* 
committee  and  illustrated  to  us  several  new  types  of  tanks  whki 
have  recently  been  developed  and  which  he  said  he  wanted  U' 
manufacture. 

Maj.  Moody.  I  think  I  may  reflect  his  views  fairly  well.  Duriu 
the  war  we  used  a  laige,  heavy  tank,  and  a  veir  small  tank,  and  •» 
a  result  of  that  it  is  figured  that  one  tank  will  do  the  wourk.  out  soci 
a  tank  is  not  in  existence:  that  is,  it  has  not  been  available  to  th* 
Tank  Corps^  and  they  feel  that  they  would  like  to  equip  one  rcn 
small  unit  m  order  to  see  that  the  thing  is  ri^t  from  a  taetka. 
standpoint  as  well  as  from  a  design  standpointi  which  is  the  raapoc- 
sibility  of  the  Ordnance  Department. 
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Gen.  Pbibgb.  That  is  detailed  on  page  14. 

Air.  Slemp.  Is  six  the  Tnininnimn  number  that  you  can  make  a 
test  with  ?    Why  can  you  not  make  a  test  with  just  one  ? 

Maj.  Moody.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Chief  of  tifantry  and  the  Chief 
of  the  Tank  Service  it  is  very  desirable  to  equip  a  small  unit.  Of 
course,  if  they  do  not  get  the  money  they  will  have  to  use 

Gren.  Peiroe.  They  want  to  see  how  these  tanks  wiU  operate  in  a 
unit,  in  conjunction  with  each  other.  They  try  out  certain  tactical 
problems  to  see  whether  these  tanks  will  operate  satisfactorily. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  propo^  to  manufacture  six  tanks  for  tests  ? 

Maj.  Moody.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Slemp.  How  will  the  cost  of  six  tanks  compare  with  the  cost 
of  one  ?    It  would  not  be  six  times  as  much,  by  any  means  ? 

Gen.  Peiroe.  No,  sir;  for  the  reason  that  15  tanks  would  not  be 
two  and  a  half  times  the  cost  of  six. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  speak  of  the  manufacture  of  unproved  types 
of  amphibious  high-speed  tanks.  Are  all  of  the  tanks  you  are  gomg 
to  manufacture  under  this  appropriation  to  be  of  that  type? 

Maj.  Moody.  There  are  two  goals  which  we  are  aiming  at.  One  of 
them,  which  I  think  I  might  say  we  have  approximate^^  reached,  is 
to  produce  a  type  of  tank  of  the  present  desired  size  and  gun  power 
which,  in  the  event  of  an  emergency,  we  would  have  tried  out,  have 
made  drawings  of,  and  have  a  small  number  of  the  tools  made,  and 
be  justified  in  putting  in  production.  In  other  words,  we  have  about 
reached  the  stopping  pomt  on  that,  and  the  Tank  Service  and  the 
Chief  of  the  Imantrv  would  like  to  make  a  field  test,  but,  to  be 
frank,  we  feel  that  the  ultimate  tank  which  will  come  out  three  or 
four  years  from  now  will  probably  supersede  the  type  on  which  we 
have  reached  a  stopping  point  now,  and  it  is  for  the  development  of 
that  ultimate  type  for  which  the  experimental  money  askea  for  this 
year  would  be  expended. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  say  you  want  to  manufacture  15  tanks  from 
among  the  number  that  are  now  imder  experimental  construction  ? 

Maj.  Moody.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  suppose  that  includes  these  types  we  have  just 
been  talking  about  ? 

Maj.  Moody.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  much  do  you  estimate  it  will  cost  per  tank 
to  make  those  ? 

Maj.  Moody.  In  roimd  figures,  about  $40,000.  A  considerable  por- 
tion of  that  cost  is  in  the  armor  plate.  About  half  the  weight  of  a 
tank  is  armor,  and  the  cost  of  that  armor  in  such  quantities  is  some- 
where aroimd  75  cents  to  a  dollar  a  pound,  which  makes  the  indi- 
vidual cost  seem  rather  high. 

Mr.  Slemp.  I  did  not  understand  that  you  had  actually  completed 
your  experimental  type,  so  that  you  are  providing  for  a  service  test 
before  you  have  decided  that  you  have  the  type  that  meets  the 
requirements. 

Mai.  Moody.  The  first  model  is  about  done.  There  are  different 
models  under  construction,  the  first  of  which  is  running,  and  I  expect 
93  soon  as  these  hearings  are  over  to  give  that  a  final  inspection, 
rhe  other  two,  which  follow  sufficiently  conventional  lines  so  that 
ive  are  in  very  little  doubt  as  to  their  work,  are  expected  for  delivery 
n  April. 
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Mr.  Slemp.  Suppose  they  turn  out  not  satisfactory  to  you  ? 
Gen  Peirce.  We  will  not  build  them  then. 

Maj.  Moody.  If  there  is  any  question  of  their  being  unsatisfactory, 
we  will  not  build  them. 

Gen.  Peirce.  We  want  to  be  in  a  position  so  that  if  any  of  th^se 
types  are  satisfactory  we  can  go  ahead  and  build  six  for  service 
tostS;  but  if  they  are  not  satisfactory  wo  will  not  build  them. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Of  course.,  it  would  be  a  lot  better  if  you  were  just  a 
little  fm*ther  ahead  on  tlie  experimental  work. 

Gen.  Peirce.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Gen.  Peirce,  in  going  over  your  figures  you  staU-<i 
that  out  of  the  total  estimate  of  SI, 200,000,  S875,000  was  in  cW 
A,  that  is  essential,  yet  in  going  over  with  you  the  analysis  on  page 
14  you  set  aside  three  sums  as  being  in  class  A,  that  is  essentiAl. 
one  of  S75,000,  one  of  S225,000,  and  one  of  S260,000,  making  a  total 
of  $560,000. 

Gen.  Peirce.  There  is  another  item  on  the  next  page,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  also  asking,  as  a  class  A  item,  for  S300.0i^> 
additional,  for  the  cure,  repair,  and  alteration  of  1,000  six-ton  tank- 
and  100  Mark  VIII  tanks.  I  take  it  that  those  100  tanks  must  b< 
the  tanks  that  have  come  to  you  as  the  result  of  the  war? 

Gen.  Peirce.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  you  propose  to  alter  them  and  try  to  bhic 
them  up  to  date  ? 

Gen.  JPeirce.  Put  them  in  serviceable  condition. 

Maj.  Moody.  I  might  say  that  the  money  estimated  for  will  pro- 
vide tor  no  alterations  except  some  small  thing  that  mightT  be  is 
emei'gency  rejjair  and  have  to  be  made,  bec£;.use  the  amount  ^st.- 
mated  for  maintenance  of  tanks  per  tank  is  less  than  the  mYenf*- 
business  man  spends  for  maintaimng  a  heavy  truck  in  service. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  the  1,100  tanks  mentioned  here  include  ail  tiif 
tanks  you  have  on  hand  ? 

Maj!  Moody.  In  addition  to  that  1,100  there  are  about  227  Frtnc. 
tanks  and  about  32  English  tanks  which  are  obbolescent  and  wor 
out,  and  it  is  not  proposed  to  do  anything  more  with  them  oxcfp' 
to  use  them  as  long  as  they  will  run  and  then  drop  them. 

Mr.  Anthony.  But  you  regard  these  1,100  tanks,  tb^  6-ton    ^r. 
the  Maik  VIII,  as  bemg  efficient  tanks  for  actual  use  if  ooca«. 
should  require  ? 

Maj.  Moody.  Yes;  thev  have  been  placed  in  good  condition  l: 
been  equipped  with  the  Browning  machine  gun. 

Mr.  Anthony.  They  arc  being  properly  taken  care  of  ? 

Maj.  Moody.  They  are  being  properly  taken  care  of,  and  a  \*r: 
number  are  in  the  hands  of  troops. 
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Wednesday,  January  12,  1921. 

CHEMICAL  WARFARE  SERVICE. 

STATEMEVTS  OF  BBIG.  GEV.  AMOS  A.  FBIES,  CHIEF,  MAJ. 
C.  C.  COOMBS,  FINANCE  OFFICEB,  AND  MAJ.  E.  J.  ATKIS- 
SON,  COMMANDING  OFFICEB,  EDGEWOOD  ABSENAL. 

current  allotment  and  expenditure. 

Mr.  Anthony.  General,  you  are  asking  for  the  Chemical  Warfare 
Sei-vice  for  the  next  fiscal  year  $4,457,376.20.  There  was  appro- 
priated for  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
$2,000,000.  Will  you  tell  us  how  much  of  the  current  year's  appro- 
priation has  been  allotted  and  how  much  has  been  expended  so  far  ? 

Maj.  Coombs.  There  has  been  a  total  allotment  from  that  appro- 
priation of  $1,867,974.30.     There  is  a  free  balance  of  $32,025.70. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Of  the  total  appropriation  ? 

Maj.  Coombs.  That  has  not  been  allotted;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Will  you  spend  all  of  that  amount  this  year? 

Gen.  Fries.  We  expect  to.  That  is  being  applied  almost  entirely 
to  mask  production,  as  it  was  on  a  showing  oi  the  need  of  masks 
that  this  particular  appropriation  was  made;  the  funds  under 
no-year  appropriation  amounting  to  nearly  $2,000,000,  being  for 
practically  all  other  purposes. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Have  you  any  money  available  for  the  (^hemical 
Warfare  Service  out  of  funds  heretofore  appropriated  ? 

Gen.  Fries.  Yes,  sir;  we  had  $1,962,000  that  was  from.a  previous 
appropriation  which  was  considered  a  no-year  appropriation  and 
availuole  until  expended.  That  has  been  used  for  research,  develop- 
ment, and  maintenance  of  plants  and  gi'oimds,  poisonous-gas  devel- 
opment, and  small  scale  manufacture  wherever  that  has  been  car- 
ried on.  In  addition  there  were  contracts  let  before  June  30  out  of 
other  funds  that  went  back  into  the  Treasury  when  not  obligated  on 
June  30. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  still  have  available  this  $1,900,000  for  car- 
rying on  that  type  of  work  ? 

Maj.  Coombs.  We  have  an  available  balance  of  $379,360.41.  All 
except  that  amount  has  been  allotted. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  the  current  year,  in  addition  to  the  sum  you 
mentioned  before  ? 

Maj.  Coombs.  Yes,  sir. 

Gen.  Fries.  I  would  say  in  that  connection  that  we  have  been  very 
careful  to  hold  some  free  balance  for  our  unforeseen  contingencies  that 
are  always  arising. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Have  you  an  itemized  statement  showing  how  you 
propose  to  expend  this  $4,457,376.20  that  you  are  asking  for  ? 

Gen.  Fries.  Yes;  we  have  it  here  under  nine  separate  items,  as  we 
originalljr  submitted  it  to  the  War  Department.  We  submitted  this 
estunate  in  the  first  place  along  the  line  of  the  Ordnance  Department's 
estimate  and  the  estimate  of  the  Engineer  Corps,  where  those  parts 
pertaining  to  fortifications  would  come  in  the  fortifications  bill,  while 
others  were  carried  under  the  sundry  civil  bill.     But  that  was  sent 
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back  and  we  were  directed  to  submit  all  the  estimates  in  one  biU,  so 
that  the  entire  Chemical  Warfare  Service  appropriation  asked  for  is 
covered  in  this  bill  except  $89,360  asked  for  in  the  legislative,  exec- 
utive, and  judicial  appropriation  bill  for  the  Washington  office. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Wlu  you  insert  at  this  point  in  the  record  the  items 
that  make  up  the  appropriations  ? 

Gen.  Fries.  Yes,  sir. 

Summary  of  estimates^  Chemical  War/are  Service^  Army  appropriation  hiU^  fitcal  ym 

1921-tt. 

1.  Chemical  Warfare  field  service 1507,038.60 

2.  Chemical  Warfare  ammunition 210, 000.  Oft 

3.  Chemical  War&ure  stores  and  supplies 800, 000.  OD 

4.  Chemical  Warfare  investigations 1, 754,  O42.00 

5.  Chemical  Warfare  plants  and  properties 615, 164. 00 

6.  Chemical  Warfare  training 150, 000. 0'^ 

7.  Chemical  Warfare  proving  grounds 133, 641. 40 

8.  Repairs  of  arsenals,  Chemiod  Warfare  Service 287, 490. 00 

9.  Chemical  Warfare  Service  schools 35, 000. 00 

Total 4,492,376.20 

Edgewood  Arsenal 3,099,776.00 

Lakehurst  Proving  Ground 487. 600. 3(> 

Field  training 150,000.(ii' 

Field  depots 100,000.<v> 

Office,  Cnief  Chemical  Warfare  Service 55, 000.  Oi- 

Total 4, 492, 376  » 

Chemical  Warfare  Service  eBtimates  in  Army  appropriation  hill,  Jiical  year  l^il-t. 

field  service. 

Office  of  the  Chief  of  Chemical  Warfare  Service: 

Civilian,  technical,  and  mechanical  assistants $35,000  \iC 

Expenses  of  civilian  personnel  attending  trials  and  tests 5, 000  (^ 

Mileage,  relating  to  Chemical  Warfare  Service  activities 10, 000  (V 

Miscellaneous  and  incidental  expenses 5, 000  ^- 


• 


&&.00U  ^X 

Edgewood  Arsenal: 

Current  administrative  expenses 41700  n 

Supply  personnel 120,  Saik  a 

Suppbes 00.000  A 

Contingencies 30, 00ft  •* 

2SXO«0>« 

I^ehurst  Proving  Ground: 

Current  administrative  expenses A,900  .> 

Supply  personnel 46L  5iK  < 

Supplies iai,«W«^ 

Contingencies 30, 006  • 

90l»>  ^ 

Field  supply  depots:  For  all  expenses  in  connection  with  the  opentaon  ol 
Chemical  Warfare  Service  supply  depots  in  the  field lOOL  iM  «^ 

Total &t7.«6^ 
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OBJECT  OP    ESTIMATES — ^PBOPOSED    WORK — ^DEVELOPMENT  OF  BUBST- 

INO  CHARGE. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Now,  General,  will  you  make  a  brief  stat^nent 
giving  the  committee  an  outline  of  what  you  propose  to  do  with  the 
amount  you  are  asking  for,  and  state  the  conditions  in  the  Chemical 
Warfare  Service  at  the  present  time,  and  what  you  hope  to  accom- 
plish ? 

Gen.  Fries.  The  six  months  since  the  1st  of  July  has  enabled  us  to 
get  worked  out  pretty  well  the  plans  for  future  operations,  based  on 
an  idea  of  what  we  must  get  solved  before  we  would  be  in  a  position 
to  be  prepared,  and  what  money  will  be  necessary  to  expend  m  order 
to  do  that.  For  instance,  we  have  as  yet  no  Dursting  charges  or 
boosters  that  are  successful  in  opening  up  gas  shells  to  get  anything 
like  efficiency.  That  has  remained  an  unsolved  problem  practically 
from  the  early  days,  when  we  got  into  the  war.    The  development 

of  a  bursting  charge — a  charge  that  will  disperse 

Mr.  Anthony  (mterposing; .  The  gas  ? 

Gefi.  Fries.  Yes,  sir;  That  is  a  much  deeper  problem  than  was 
anticipated  in  the  early  days,  that  alone  holding  up  the  getting  of  gas 
to  France  even  after  the  shells  were  available.  The  booster  charge 
is  contained  in  the  container  that  goes  in  the  shell.  The  word 
''booster"  arises  from  the  fact  that  in  the  high-explosive  shell  they 
had  a  little  charge  for  the  purpose  of  boosting  or  setting  off  the  main 
explosion.  The  little  charge  that  they  had  in  the  shell  would  not 
successfully  burst  gas  shells  and  therefore  they  had  to  make  a  special 
booster.  The  first  attempt  was  to  crimp  an  extension  on  the  bigh- 
explosive  booster.  The  gases  that  are  always  liquid  penetrated 
through  the  crimp  and  destroyed  the  powder  that  Iburst  the  shell. 
Then  they  tried  another  experiment  and  the  same  thing  happened, 
and  it  was  not  imtU  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service  was  made  a  sepa- 
rate service  and  Gen.  Sibert  took  hold  himself  that  they  began  to 
make  these  one-piece  boosters — bored  out.  They  were  proving 
somewhat  successful,  but  they  had  to  be  made  without  a  knowledge 
of  the  future  action  of  the  shell.  The  latest  development  is  a  full- 
length  piece  on  the  shell,  stuck  in  the  nose.  What  happened  was 
that  it  blew  the  whole  end  off  of  the  shell,  leaving  the  gas  m  the  rest 
af  the  shell,  not  properly  bursting,  and  we  got  a  very  low  efficiency, 
rhat  is  one  of  the  important  problems  we  have  to  solve. 

UPKEEP   OF   EDGEWOOD  ARSENAL. 

Another  thing  is  the  upkeep  of  Edgewood  Arsenal,  where  practically 
ill  of  die  poisonous  gas  was  made  during  the  war,  and  which  is  the 
>nly  plant  in  this  coimtry  as  yet  available  m  case  of  need  in  the  future, 
rhat  ^will  continue  to  be  the  case  untU  our  dyestuffs  and  other  chem- 
cal  industries  are  developed  to  a  point  where  they  will  produce  that 
ort  of  stuff.  We  had  other  gas  plants  connected  with  chemical 
:oncems,but  they  were  built  by  Government  funds  and  were  under 
'ery  close  governmental  supervision. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  manufacture  your  chemicals  at  the  Edge- 
rood  Arsen^  or  are  you  purchasing  the  greater  part  of  the  chemicals 
hat  you  need? 
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Gen.  Fries.  We  purchase  the  greater  part  of  all  the  primarv 
chemicals  y  but  the  combinations  are  made  at  the  Edgewood  Arsenal. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  compounds  are  purely  military,  I  suppose,  aiii 
can  not  be  purchased  outside  ? 

Gen.  Fries.  That  is  it.  But  we  buy  sulphur,  for  instance,  an«i 
make  sulphur  monochloride,  or  we  can  purcnase  that  outside.  The 
sulphur  monochloride  is  used  in  combination  to  make  mustard  g&\ 
which  commercial  concerns  do  not  like  to  make,  so  we  make  pnc- 
tically  all  of  our  mustard  gas  at  Edgewood.  There  are  practic^!} 
no  other  plants  making  this  material.  It  is  necessary  to  keep  ihvii^ 
plants  in  shape  to  operate  on  short  notice.  So,  with  the  situation  liS 
it  exists  to-day,  it  will  be  several  years  before  there  can  be  any 
dependence  put  on  outside  gas  plants,*  and  in  the  case  of  some  '  f 
these  we  can  not  put  any  dependence  whatever,  because  noboti} 
wants  mustard  gas  around  because  it  is  persistent  and  so  extremely 
difRcult  to  get  rid  of. 

SURPLUS   CHEMICALS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  large  a  supply  of  these  gases  and  chemica  - 
were  there  on  hand  after  the  war  in  the  possession  of  the  Chemin 
Warfare  Service  ? 

Gen.  Fries.  We  had  1,700  tons  of  the  poisonous  gases,  indudow 
chlorine,  which  is  an   article  of  everyday  commerce,  and  used  ■ 
nearly  every  process  of  gas  making.    The  chlorine,  however,  has  hi 
a  ready  sale,  and  it  has  been  shipped  to  Panama  and  other  miliUr 
posts  where  it  has  been  used  for  water  purification.    We  have  *•■ 
some  of  the  chlorine,  but  did  not  sell  very  much  because  of  the  nr^*  • 
of  the  Government. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Have   you   sold    all   of   your   surplus   supply 
chemicals  ? 

Gen.  Fries.  We   have    sold    practically    everything    except    »' 
poisonous  gases.     For  instance,  we  have  sold  between  250  and 
tons  of  phosgene  to  dye  makers. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  still  have  a  surplus  of  these  matmals  v  h 
you  are  going  to  dispose  of  ? 

Gen.  t  RiES.  We  are  rather  holding  what  we  have  now  as  a  reaa^r-. 
We  consider  we  have  practically  no  surplus  on  hand  in  any  of  th- 
The  amount  we  have  on  hand  of  these  materials  which  are  sali 
is  needed  for  issue  to  the  Army  and  for  proving  and  for  a  par* 
reserve.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  not  sufficient  of  them  tor  : 
ammunition  that  is  supposed  to  be  in  reserve,  and,  therefore.  * 
believe  these  should  be  Kept.    There  are  certain  of  them  that  car  '■ 
kept  indefinitely.    We  have  phosphorus  that  is  under  water  wh-  ■ 
it  can  be  kept  mdefiiiitely.     >Vo  are  keeping  ail  of  the  phoepk  - . 
because  we  can  not  get  a  big  supply  (quickly.    Phosgene  we  fe»' 
sold  down  to  as  low  as  we  thmk  desirable,  cbnsiderinj;  the  amc:. 
of  proving  we  have  to  do.     Every  time  we  work  out  a  propo^:*. 
like  the  full-length  booster  we  have  got  to  try  it  out  in  the  £ 
The  small  laboratory  test  will  not  show  what  may  happen  in  • 
field,  and  the  field  work  reciuires  several  hundred  shells  emch  : 
and  a  great  deal  of  gas.    There  are  some  gases  that  we  have  not  *- 
sale  for,  although  we  have  no  surplus  beyond  what  we  will 
a  reserve.    We  will  have  no  sale  for  mustard  gas  and  only  a 
paratively  small  sale  for  the  chloropicrin. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  Have  you  on  hand  a  sufficient  amount  of  these 
gases  to  enable  you  to  keej)  that  work  going,  or  will  you  use  money 
out  of  this  fima  with  which  to  buy  a  considerable  amount  of  raw 
material  ? 

MaJ.  Atkisson.  There  will  be  a  considerable  amount  of  raw 
material  purchased  in  connection  with  investigation  work.  We  have 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  the  standard  gases  for  proving. 

Gen.  Fries.  There  will  be  no  lar^e  purchases  of  chemicals  and 
gases  for  the  manufacture  of  these  thmgs. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Have  you  manufactured  and  put  into  reserve  any 
considerable  amount  of  material  ? 

Gen.  Fries.  We  have  in  reserve  now  in  materials  probablv  a  little 
over  2,000  tons,  including  600  tons  of  white  phosphorus.  AU  of  that 
was  entirely  manufactured  prior  to  the  armistice.  The  extra  chemicals 
that  we  had  on  hand  on  a  large  scale  were  sold  down  to  what  we  felt 
we  should  keep  and  must  keep  if  we  have  any  reserve  at  all. 

Mr.  Anthony.  All  the  money  for  pay  and  subsistence  for  the  men 
in  your  service  is  obtained  from  other  appropriations,  just  as  is  the 
case  with  other  branches  of  the  Army  ? 

Gen.  Fries.  That  is  true  in  the  case  of  the  soldiers,  but  not  for  the 
civilian  personnel.  A  great  deal  of  our  work,  I  would  say  the  big 
part  of  our  work  is  investigation  and  proving,  because  while  all  other 
Dranches  of  the  Army  except  the  Air  Service  are  pretty  well  settled 
in  the  general  features  of  their  services,  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service 
was  just  beginning  to  be  really  effective  when  the  armistice  was 
signed. 

personnel — military. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  officers  and  how  many  enlisted  men  have 
you  in  the  CSbemical  Warfare  Service  at  this  time  f 

Gen.  Fries.  We  have  59  officers  and  approximately  900  men. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Out  of  a  total  of  how  many  authorized  officers  and 
men? 

Gen.  Fries.  One  hundred  officers  and  twelve  hundred  men. 

civilian. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  civilian  emplovees  have  you  ? 

Qen.  Fries.  About  1,475,  including  the  Lakehurst  Proving  Grounds. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Will  you  put  in  the  record  an  analysis  of  tne  civilian 
force  you  employ,  showing  what  the  nature  of  their  employment  is 
and  wnat  salaries  they  receive. 

Gen.  Fries.  We  can  do  that. 

Mr.  Dent.  I  wish  you  would  include  ii\  that  the  class  of  work  they 
are  doing. 

Gen.  Fries.  We  will  do  that. 
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(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  f oUowb  :) 

Number  of  civilians  employed  under  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service  at  large  for  fiscal  v«*r 

29tO. 


Empky^BB, 


SalarieB. 


Accountant . . 

Accountants: 

Cost 


Junior  cost 

Do 

Second  grade 

Senior  i^rade 

Administrator,  military. 
Bookkeeper 

Do 

Chemists 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Chemists  Junior. 
Do 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Chemists,  associate. 
Do 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Checker 

Do 

Checkers,  time. 
Clciks 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do, 


Do 

Do 

Clerk,  minor, 
Ccnsultant.. 
Draftsman.. 

Do 


» 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Dnftsmaa,  copyist 

Dispatcher 

Bn^near,  chlaf  opvatinc. 

Do 


Rate  per 
annum. 


t2,ooaoo 

1,700.00 
2, 16a  00 

2,ooaoo 
i,«aoo 
2,4oaoo 
i,8oaoo 

l.SOOlOO 

1,40a  00 
6,ooaoo 
4,Ma«) 
3,6oaoo 
2.ioaoo 
2.ooaoo 
i,8Qaoo 
2,4oaoo 
2,ooaoo 
i,9oaoo 
i,7«aoo 

1,74a  00 

i.Toaoo 
i.osaoo 
i.aoaoo 
3,ooaoo 
2,w)aoo 

2,7Qa00 
2.60a00 

2.3aaoo 

2,475.00 

2,4oaoo 
2.aoaoo 

2,2nL00 
2, 22a  00 

2,  tea  00 

2,lQaQ0 

2,aQaoo 


1. 
1 

2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
I 
1 
1 
I 
1 
I 
1 
1 
1 
I 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

i; 


waoo 

6^00 
28a  OP 

loaoD 

93a  00 

>aaoo 
vaoo 

6f«L00 

Ma  00 
esaoo 
aocoo 
aoaott 


130.00 

loaoo 


saaoo 
3ra«i 


<a.^ 


.Tawii' 


Pwday. 
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JVumftfT  of  civilians  employed  under  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service  at  large  for  fiscal  year 

i9f0— Continued. 


Employees. 


i9aZar<M— Continued. 
Vrgineer: 

Calarlmetrle  and  ballistic 

Chemical 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Electrical  operating 

Do 

Explosives  and  detooants 

Mechanical 

Do 

Do 

Mechanical  and  electrical 

Do 

Plant  and  refrigerating 

Inspector 

Do 

Inspector: 

Material 

Do '. 

Sub 

Do 

Process  gas  mask 

Instructors: 

Chief  auto  mechanics 

Assistant  chief  auto  mechanics 

Chemistry. 


Commercial  subjects . 
it 


Laboratonr  assistant 
Laboratorian,  chemical. 
Laboratory  helper 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Messenger , , 

Do , 

Do 

Operator,  chemical  plant 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do ; 

Do 

Do • 

Do 

Chief  refrigerating 

Patent,  expert  technical 

Pharmacist,  junior 

Photographer 

Do 

Physiologists,  junior 

Do 

Do 

Secretary,  civil  Sfrvice 

Superintendent: 

Construction  and  maintenance. 

Oas  mask  face  piece  production. 

Gas  mask  production 

Gas  patrol 

Yard  stores 

Teachers,  grade 

Teach^^,  assistant  grade , 

Testers,  chief  gas  mask  canister 


Rate  per 
annum. 


12,600.00 
8,000.00 
2,800.00 
2,600.00 
2,400.00 
960.00 
2,900.00 
2,600.00 
2,700.00 
3,000.00 
2,700.00 
2,500.00 
3,600.00 
2,800.00 
3,600.00 
2,000.00 
1,200.00 

1,740.00 
1,620.00 
1,600.00 
1,600.00 
1,600.00 

2,500.00 
1,800.00 
2,500.00 
2,600.00 
1,752.80 
1,200.00 
1,400.00 
1,375.00 
1,300.00 
1,260.00 
1,200.00 
1,200.00 
1,050.00 
900.00 
2,500.00 
2,400.00 
2,350.00 
2,250.00 
2,220.00 
2,200.00 
2, 160. 00 

2,ioaoo 

2,000.00 
1,875.00 
1,857.00 
1,800.00 
1,680.00 
1,620.00 
1,500.00 
2,160.00 
2,600.00 
1,800.00 
2,400.00 
1,800.00 
2,400.00 
2,000.00 
1,565.00 
2,000.00 

3,000.00 
3,000.00 
3,500.00 
3,000.00 
2,000.00 
2,500.00 
1,800.00 
1,875.00 


Expended, 
1920. 


660,452.60 


I^Tober. 


3 


1 

6 
2 
2 
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Number  of  civilians  employed  under  the  Chemical  War/are  Service  at  large  far  fi$eal  t/ter 

1920— Contmued. 


Employees. 


Wagei, 


Assemblers,  gas  mask. 
Do ^ 


Do. 
Do. 


Bhhcksmitbfr. 
Do 


Blacksmith  helpers. 

Do :.... 


Bricklayers. 
Do 


Brickmasons. 
Do. 


Blowers,  glass. 
Do. 


Burners,  lead 

Burners,  lead,  helpers. 
Do 


Carpenters. 

Do!!'.!; 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do 

Do 

Carpenters,  helpers. 
Do 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Chauffeurs.. 

Electricians. 

Do 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Electricians,  helpers. 

Do 

Do 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Engineers,  stationary 

Do 

Engineers,  stationary,  steam. 

Do 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Pire  chief 

Kirs  chief,  assistant. 
Firemen. 


Firemen,  stationary 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Foremen: 

Chemical  plant 

Brick  mason 

Carpenter 

Construct  loo 

Construction,  assistant . 

Electrician 

Oarat* 

I  rerday. 


Rate  per 
annum. 

ExpfnM, 

A^ab* 

fi,ofiaoo 

I. 

823100 

A 

oon.oo 

1 

SlOiOO 

V 

2,000.00 

■ 

• 

16.40 

* 

4 

1,400l00 

• 

1,2Ml00 

« 

2,750.00 

. 

2,990100 

'. 

2,750.00 

2,990100 

• 

2,47&00 

A 

2, 40a  00 

1 

2,  £00. 00 

• 

1,400.00 

• 

1,28a  00 

2,S7S.OO 

• 

2, 29a  00 

* 

2,2aaoo 

* 

2,2oaoo 

• 

2,137.00 

2,11X00 

2,ooaoD 

1,75a  00 

t,6nL00 

>7.20 

(a4o 

m 

>aoo 

i^Maoo 

1,87a  00 

i,8oaoo 

*4.» 

1 

»4.00 

i,2oaoo 

2,9Qaoo 

2,uaoo 

2,37a  00 

^soaoo, 

2»oai90> 

2»ofiaoo 

i,naoo' 

taao  • 

i.naoo; 

i,naoo' 

i,7Qaoo 

i,79aoo 

i,7«aoo  1 

!,?».»• 

1,51X00  ■ 

i,aoaoo  1 

i,4oaooi 

xioaoo 

i,taaoo 

2.«7aoo 

2,aaoo 

2,moo 

xm.m 

XOHlOO 

2.00X00! 

1.00X00 

hUkm 

2.0X00 

l,MXOO 

•  xoo 

l.VXOi 

LflXOi 

um,m 

l.iOXIi 

KSAm 

3.MX00 

),flXOD 

Smxod 

XiXXOO 

2,«X0D 

XMXOO 

•7.00 
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Number  of  civilians  employed  under  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service  at  large  for  fiscal  year 

19^0— Continued.. 


Employees. 


Foremen— Continued . 
OaspatroL 

Do.'!!!!.*!;;;.'; 

Labor.... 

Do 


TTa^M— Continued. 


Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Machine  shop 

Machinist 

Do 

•    Painter 

Rigger 

Sewing-machine  operators. 

Forewoman 

Oas  handlers,  toxic 

Do 


Do. 
Do. 


Guards,  gas  patrd. 

Do 

Hosemen 

Do 


Hosemen,  chauffeurs 

Inspectors,  process  gas  masks. 
Janitors 


Janitress 

Liaborers 

Do 

Do 

Do. 

Labor  bovs 

Do..; 

Linemen,  electrical 

Do 

Machinists 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do i 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Machinists'  helpers 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Machinists,  second-class. 

Do 

Mechanics 

Do 

Do 

ACechanics,  master 

Mes^nger  bov 

Mixer,  cement 

Millwright  helpers 

Do 

Operator,  multigraph . . . 

Do 


Operator,  pump . 

Do 

Do 


*■  Per  day. 

27478—21 07 


Rate  per 

Expended, 

annum. 

Number. 

11,740.00 

1 

1,680lOO 

3 

1,620.00 

2, 16a  00 

2,035.00 

2,ooaoo 

2 

1,900.00 

1,760.00 

1,74a  00 

1,68a  00 

1,620.00 

1,565.00 

1,512.00 

i,5oaoo 

1,400.00 

1,375.00 

1,26a  00 

1&60 

14.80 

2,300.00 

2,25a00 

2, 160. 00 

2,137.00 

2,137.00 

3,375.00 

1,82a  00 

1,68a  00 

1,64a  00 

1,565.00 

1,400.00 

1,512.00 

15 

1,38a  00 

i,5oaoo 

15 

i,4oaoo 

1,500.00 

ooaoo 

1,365.00 

780.00 

1,376.00 

398 

1,365.00 

3 

1,140.00 

100 

14.00 

89 

6oaoo 

4 

360.00 

1 

2,500.00 

1 

2, 29a  00 

3 

2, 25a  00 

3 

2, 137. 00 

2 

2,112.00 

1 

2,088.00 

1 

,  2,000.00 

3 

1,8M).00 

2 

1,857.00 

1 

1,800.00 

1 

1,760.00 

2 

1,620.00 

1 

laso 

2 

16.00 

1 

1,640.00 

1 

1,500.00 

3 

i,4oaoo 

3 

1,260.00 

2 

1,140.00 

1 

>&60 

3 

15.20 

2 

1,640.00 

1 

1,200.00 

2 

16.40 

9 

2,500.00 

1 

600.00 

1 

i,4oaoo 

1 

I5u20 

2 

14.80 

4 

i.7oaoo 

1 

i,5oaoo 

1 

1,89a  00 

1 

1,74a  00 

2 

1,375.00 

3 

-,       ., 
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Number  of  civilians  employed  under  the  Chemical  War/are  Service  at  large  for  fiscal  yw 

'  19^0— Continued. 


1 


Employees. 


TTo^M— Contiiiued. 


Operator,  refrigerating 

Operator,  refrigerating  machinery . 
Do. 


Operator,  sewing-machine. 

Do 

Packers 

Painters 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Painters' helpers. 

Painters,  spray . . 

Do 


Do 

Patrolmen,  gas. 
Pipefitters 

Do 


Do. 
Do. 


Do.... 

Pipe  fitter. 

Do..-. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Pipe  fitters'  helpers . 
Do 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do.... 
Plasterers. 
Plumbers. 

Do.... 


Do 

Plumbers'  helpers, 
rers 


Rigve: 


o. 
Do. 


Plumbers'  assistant . . 

Pressman 

Steam  fitters 

Steam  fitters'  helpers. 
Do 


Storekeepers. 
Do 


Do 

Storekeepers'  assistant 

Storeman 

Supervisors  of  operation  and  inspection. 

Do 


Tender,  water. 

Do 

Do 


Do 

Do 

Do 

Watchman 

Welders,  acetylene. 

Do 


WorkpRi,  sheet  metal. 

Do 

Do 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Workers, sheet  metal, helpers. 

Do 

Do. 


Workers,  chemicml  plant 

Do 

Do 


Do 

Do 

Do 

>  Pwdfty. 


Rate  per 
annum. 


II,  Ma  00 
1,75a  00 
l,51ZO0 

i,osaoo 

8iaoo 

i,a6aoo 

2,112.00 

i.osaoo 

1,89a  00 

1.857.00 

i(LI0 

i.5oaoo 
i.soaoo 
i,4oaoo 

1, 375^00 
1,51ZOO 

2,soaoo 

2,47&00 
2.37&00 
2,2Sa0D 
3,16a  00 
2,137.00 

2,ooaoQ 
i,9saoo 
i,8oaoo 

1,87&00 

i,7«aoo 
i,7daoo 
i,Maoo 
i,su.oo 
I.soaoo 
i«4oaoo 
i,9oaoo 
2,7saoo 

2,2a&00 
18.00 
17.00 

1,40a  00 
i,8oaoo 

1,78a  00 

i«68aoo 
laoo 

>4.80 
2,137.00 

1,40a  00 
i,aaaoo 
i.ooaoo 
i.Toaoo 
i.w&oo 
i,8oaoo 
i,ioaoo 

1,000.00 
OS.  00 

i.omoo 
i,8oaoo , 
Lfloaoo , 
i.Tsaoo 

1,7«100 

i,«oa€0 

>C€0| 
2,30a€0 

a,«iaoft 

2,37S.€0> 


EXPSOQH, 


S.IIS.O0 


XatNcr. 


^ 
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Number  of  civilians  employed  under  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service  at  large  for  fiscal  year 

1920— CoutiDued. 


Emi>]oyQe8. 


TToyM— Continued. 

Workmen,  skilled 

Po 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Do 

Total 

Salaries , 

Wages 

Grand  total 


Rate  per 
annum. 


1,878.00 
1,875.00 
1,857.00 
1,800.00 
1.780.00 
1,760.00 
1,750.00 
1,<^.00 
1,620.00 
1,600.00 
1,565.00 
1,512.00 
1,500.00 
1,470.00 
1,400.00 
1,375.00 
1,260.00 


1,990,058.80 


560,452.60 
1,990,058.80 


2,550,551.40 


Expended, 
1020. 


I9»mber. 


1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
ft 

ir 
1 
4 

1 

2 


1,326 


292 
1,326 


1,618 


Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  the  highest-priced  civilian  employee  you 
have  in  your  service? 

Gen.  Fries.  $6,000. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  high-priced  civilian  employees  do  you 
have? 

Maj.  Atkisson.  About  eight,  running  from. $4,000  up  to  $6,000. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  they  scientific  men  ? 

Gen.  Fries.  They  are  all  scientific  men,  chemists  and  others. 

Mr.  Anthony.  It  was  stated  to  the  Committee  oix  Military  Affairs 
when  we  were  at  work  on  the  reorganization  bill  that  ^ou  proposed  to 
commission  a  number  of  these  chemists  and  other  scientific  men,  so 
that  you  would  have  them  in  your  reeular  force  of  officers. 

Gen.  Fries.  Yes,  sir;  but, practicaUy,  we  could  not  get  anjof  them 
to  accept  commissions  in  tne  grades  that  their  war  service  would 
allow  us  to  give  them. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Did  you  get  any  of  that  type  ? 

Gen.  Fries.  We  have  tlS*ee  chemists.  Most  of  the  chemists  who 
were  offered  commissions  and  who  applied  for  commissions  declined 
to  accept  them  because  of  the  grades  tnat  they  would  get. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  were  the  highest  grades  offered  to  your 
S6,000  civilian  chemists? 

Gen.  Fries.  I  think  the  highest  grade  was  captain. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  was  the  age  of  these  men  ? 

Gen.  Fries.  Some  of  them  are  45  years  old.  I  would  say  this, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service  recommended  the 
^ade  of  major  for  all  of  these,  where  they  were  over  36  years  old. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Were  these  men  who  held  emergency  commissions 
during  the  war  ? 
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Gen.  Fries.  All  of  those,  yes,  sir;  but  the  grade  that  they  could  get 
was  determmed  finally  by  the  War  Department,  which  decided  tc 
limit  the  grade  given  to  tnem  to  that  wnich  they  had  held  as  emer* 
gency  officers.  Accordingly  20  of  the  number  of  those  whom  vr 
recommended  for  commissions  were  put  back  one  grade,  from  maju' 
to  captain  or  from  captain  to  first  lieutenant,  or  first  lieutenant  t< 
second  lieutenant,  because  we  had  recommended  a  erade  higher  thar 
that  which  they  held  during  the  emergency.  We  had  15  or  16  wh< 
declined. 

DUTIES. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Is  your  service  a  production  service,  or  is  it  simpkar. 
investigating  and  development  service  ? 

Gen.  Fries.  Both,  including  also  training  in  the  field  and  tv 
operation  of  gas  troops.  The  law  specifically  prescribes  for  m- 
vestigation,  research,  aevelopment,  proving,  manufacture,  procurv- 
ment,  the  operation  of  gas  troops,  and  the  training  of  the  entiT' 
Army  in  chemical  warfare,  both  aefensive  and  offensive. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Are  you  producing  any  gases  at  your  plant  ? 

Gen.  Fries.  Notning  but  what  is  required  for  .experimental  tii 
proving  purposes. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Is  most  of  the  work  you  are  doing  there  confinoil  • 
discovering  new  gases  and  new  explosives  ? 

Gen.  Fries.  It  is  not  so  much  tnat  at  present.    We  have  a  ^w'. 
force  on  that.     We  take  what  has  proven  to  be  the  best  mean^ 
handling  known  substances  and  manufacturing  them  and  stodyr: 
their  use  in  the  field. 

Mr.  Slemp.  You  do  not  have  manufacturing  facilities  for  gaso^ ' 
any  large  extent,  do  you  ? 

(jren.  Fries.  Yes.  That  is  the  largest  chemical  plant  perhaps  in  v 
world  to-day.  When  we  want  to  make  any  of  these  special  gaiM^  ^ 
have  to  make  them  ourselves  because  we  can  not  get  them  at  a* 
other  place.    There  is  nobody  else  who  makes  them. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Most  of  your  civilian  employees  are  engaged  in  t: 
sort  of  work  ? 

Gen.  Fries.  They  are  engaged  in  that  work  and  in  plant  maii. 
nance.     We  have  a  very  large  plant  and  in  order  that  it  abal^  r 
deteriorate  so  fast  that  it  will  be  practically  worthless  to  the  ci»u: ' 
as  a  means  of  national  insurance,  should  war  break  out,  we  ha^« 
keep  the  plant  in  good  condition  all  the  time. 

MINIMIS    FORCE. 

Mr.  Slemp.  What  do  you  consider  the  minimum  force  that  «  • 
be  a  nucleus  around  which  you  could  gather  a  larger  force  to  Kat 
your  facilities  rapidly  in  case  of  emergency  ?    What  would  yx^u 
aider  the  minimum  organization  or  the  skeleton  oiganutatioD  ? 

Gen.  Fries.  That  is  just  about  the  force  we  have  at  tlie  pr>-« 
time,  in  the  neighborhood  of  1,500  civilian  emploveea,  and  ::' 
battalions  ofgas  troops,  one  battalion  being  at  the  Lakehurat  Pr  - 
Grounds.     We  find  that  we  have  got  to  do  more  of  this  invcv^tu^- 
and  development  work  than  we  anticipated.     We  are  in  just  «> 
touch  as  possible  with  the  chemical  industries  so  far  that  w^  :  t 
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already  15  of  the  foremost  research  and  production  chemists  in  the 
country  as  official  advisers  and  we  expect  to  have  a  ^eat  many  more 
in  the  future.  We  did  that  to  keep  in  contact  with  the  chemical 
industry,  and  also  to  keep  in  contact  with  the  colleges,  but  we  can  not 
reduce  the  research  and  development. work  below  the  point  at  which 
we  have  it  now.  In  fact,  we  have  not  as  many  of  those  men  as  we 
ought  to  have  at  the  present  time. 

COOPERATION   WITH   OTHER   GOVERNMENT   AGENCIES. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Do  you  work  in  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards? 

Gen.  Fries.  Yes,  sir;  we  are  working  with  them  in  several  ways. 
We  have  two  special  problems  on  which  we  are  working  closely  with 
them.  One  of  our  employees  is  stationed  there  all  the  time,  and  we. 
have  another  very  important  problem  that  they  are  working  on  with 
us.  We  are  getting  information  wherever  we  can  get  it,  from  the 
Bureau  of  Standards,  from  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  from  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  irom  all  these  other  organizations  or  institutions, 
that  do  research  work. 

METHOD  AND  CHARACTER  OF  INVESTIGATIONS. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Do  you  take  a  particular  ^as  or  a  particular  proposition 
and  run  it  down  to  its  ultimate  conclusion,  or  are  you  workmg  on  a 
great  many  different  possibilities  at  the  same  time  ? 

Gen.  Fries.  We  are  running  these  known  ones  down  to  the  ulti- 
mate conclusion.  That  is  the  biggest  thing  we  are  really  doing. 
Take  these  things,  for  example  [illustrating^  This  is  the  German 
method  of  putting  over  the  gas.  We  call  it  DA.  That  is  a  carbolic 
acid,  arsenic,  ana  chlorine  compoimd.  It  was  the  most  dangerous 
thing  the  German  had  for  us  in  1918,  but  his  difficulty  was  that  he 
never  worked  out  the  mechanical  means  of  getting  it  over  exept  in 
this  shell,  which  is  highly  inefficient,  probably  only  about  2  per  cent 
efficient. 

Early  in  1918,  the  early  spring  of  1918,  the  Er^lish  and  Americans 
discovered  that  this  material  could  be  driven  off  by  heating  it,  and, 
say,  five  times  as  effectivelj^.  Then  it  became  a  great  problem,  a  sort 
of  race,  among  the  Americans,  the  British,  the  French,  and  the 
German  chemists  to  develop  the  means  of  putting  it  off  by  heat 
efficiently  and  getting  away  from  putting  it  in  high-explosive  shells. 
At  the  same  time  we  nad  to  develop  masks  that  would  stop  it.  Our 
masks  would  not  stop  this  stuff.  They  were  absolutely  useless 
against  it.  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  we  had  in  the  spring  of 
1918  in  France  was  to  find  a  way  to  make  this  canister  (which  purifies 
the  gas)  that  would  be  effective.  They  found  that  this  not  being  a 
true  gas,  went  right  through  it,  and  at  the  same  time  they  discovered 
bhat  if  they  drove  the  material  oflF  by  heat  it  would  be  five  times  as 
effective  when  fired  in  shell,  and  if  it  could  be  gotten  into  cans  one 
;ould  put  off  an  unlimited  quantity.  We  then  evolved,  with  the 
British,  this  kind  of  protection  to  put  around  the  box.  We  even  went 
;o  far  as  to  cable  specifications  for  this  to  the  United  States.  We  had 
500,000  of  these  protective  covers  made  in  England  and  perhaps 
100,000  of  another  box.     This  cover  increased  the  resistance  of  the 
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canister  so  that,  with  the  ah*eady  high  breathing  resistance  that  the 
man  had  to  endure,  it  was  very  serious,  the  increase  being  about 
25  per  cent. 

Mr.  Slemp.  How  much  would  you  expend  on  a  proposition  lik? 
that  ? 

Gen.  Fries.  That  is  worth  any  amount  it  costs  us,  even  if  it  i* 
$100,000,000.  We  probably  spent  in  France  $ldO,000  working  cd 
that  problem  in  one  way  or  another,  besides  the  time  we  spent  over 
here.  En^and,  in  the  meantime,  had  developed  this  paper  pn^- 
tection.  lou  will  notice  that  the  wrapping  is  paper.  It  is  a  thin 
paper,  just  as  it  comes  off  the  rolls,  without  iiny  sizing  in  it.  It  b 
very  thin  paper,  as  you  will  see.  There  are  probably  60  layers  of 
such  paper  in  each  wrapper.  The  English  ma!ae  them  in  that  war. 
Our  people  could  not  get  proper  paper,  so  they  went  to  a  felt  filter 
and  a  different  canister. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Why  do  you  have  to  protect  tte  tin  container  f 

Gen.  Fries.  We  do  not  nave  to,  but  in  order  to  protect  the  valvr 
the  air  is  sent  through  there.  This  has  to  be  perfectly  tight  ali 
around.  The  fit  had  to  be  perfectly  tight  all  around  in  order  to  fiit^ 
this  stuff  out,  so  that  the  air  that  went  into  the  mark  was  free  of  thb 
gas  or  this  substance.  We  had  to  make  it  big  because  if  we  did  n<>' 
the  resistance  to  breathing  would  be  too  ^eat. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Y^ere  did  the  air  come  m  ? 

Gen.  Fbies.  The  air  ^oes  in  through  the  whole  surface. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  supposed  to  be  porous  i 

Gen.  Fries.  The  whole  thing  is  porous. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  should  think  it  would  condemn  a  man  to  «!«'« 
death  to  have  to  breathe  through  there. 

Gen.  Fries.  That  was  what  we  thought,  but  it  is  much  better  tk:J 
this  old  one.  We  never  issued  these,  but  held  them  in  reserve  so  that  'J' 
the  Germans  got  the  D.  A.  in  any  quantities  we  would  have  this  ma^- 
to  stop  it.  We  might  not  have  stopped  it  at  the  front  line,  but  v? 
would  have  stopped  it  a  little  bit  farther  back. 

This  is  the  mask  we  are  making  [indicating],  which  was  devekn.-. 
just  before  the  armistice  was  signed.  The  charcoal  and  cheinK&.- 
^o  in  here  [indicating],  and  that  is  fastened  down,  and  then  this  filtr* 
18  here.  One  trouble  with  the  filter,  which  went  on  the  outside,  vi^ 
that  it  gets  wet  and  then  it  loses  its  effectiveness  and  the  reatstan  - 
goes  up. 

The  British,  instead  of  using  a  felt  filter,  used  a  paper  filter.     T:  .- 
is  the  mask  we  are  developing  now,  and  that  is  the  only  thinr  « 
have  which  will  keep  out  this  gas  and  certain  others  lilce  it.      i.  - 
mask  was  developed  before  the  armistice.    That  brines  up  the  ^-.* 
ject  of  masks,  which  I  want  to  touch  on  quite  a  little  oit. 

MANUFACTURE   OF  OAS   MASKS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  much  of  this  appropriation  are  you  aalini  *  * 
the  manufacture  of  masks ) 

Gen.  Frirs.  Only  1500,000  of  that  appropriation.    Our  ri«^.-« 
was  for  $s,492,000,  of  which  $4,500,000  was  to  be  for  masks,  bic«.- 
we  have  no  masks  to-day  outside  of  25,000  or  30,000  made  thmt  « 
protect  our  men  against  the  toxic  smoke  candle. 

Mr.  ANTHOirr.  k  that  effective  against  that  gas  I 
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Gen.  Fries.  It  will  stop  that. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  propose  to  use  $500,00Q  for  the  manufacture 
of  an  effective  mask  to  protect  the  American  soldier  from  that  gas  ? 

Gen.  Fries.  Yes;  ana  we  are  now  spending  nearly  two  million  on 
this  mask. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  does  this  mask  cost;  that  is,  what  does  the 
individual  mask  cost  ? 

Gen.  Fries.  It  costs  about  $10  now,  complete.  I  have  here  an 
old  mask.  The  new  mask  has  no  mouthpiece  or  nose  clip.  The  old 
type,  which  is  all  we  have  in  reserve,  is  the  British  type,  with  a 
mouthpiece  and  a  nose  clip.  That  is  not  a  fighting  or  working  mask. 
It  was  developed  at  the  time  when  cloud  gas  was  made  by  putting 
big  cylinders  under  a  firing  trench.  That  took  weeks  to  install  and 
is  showi^  on  the  slide  I  have  here.  Alongside  of  it  is  shown  the  mod- 
em cloud  gas  produced  by  smoke  candles,  which  will  go  through  the 
old  canister  as  though  you  had  none  at  all. 

Mr.  Cramton.  In  connection  with  that,  as  illustrating  your  policy, 
when  jou  have  developed  an  item,  such  as  that  mask,  and  an  it^ 
in  which  I  suppose  yx)u  will  expeqt  very  considerable  advance  and 
new  methods  of  fighting,  defensive  or  offensive,  are  discovered,  to 
what  extent  do  you  think  it  wise  to  manufacture  and  stock  the  Army 
with  a  certain  typie  ? 

Gen.  Fries.  I  think  it  absolutely  essential  that  we  manufacture 
enough  of  these  masks  with  this  canister  and  an  equal  number  of 
spare  canisters,  because  the  canister  in  the  field  will  last  probably 
only  a  quarter  as  long  as  the  f acepiece — enough  for  our  National 
Guard,  our  Organized  Ileserve,  and  our  Regular  Army,  with  a  suflB.- 
cient  amount  of  reserve. 

Mr.  Cramton.  You  are  figuring  on  about  500,000  ? 

Gen.  Fries.  I  had  figured  on  800,000  of  those,  possibly. 

Mr.  Cramton.  That  is,  to  completely  equip  all  our  forces  with  that 
one  item.  What  do  you  think  of  a  possibility,  about  a  year  after 
you  have  accomplished  that,  of  the  development  of  a  new  mask  that 
will  make  that  one  as  obsolete  as  the  one  you  have  there  ? 

Gen.  Fries.  I  think  it  is  very  slight.  Tne  only  changes  that  have 
come  since  the  days  when  the  British  in  1916  put  this  into  use  have 
been  those  made  necessary,  as  we  realized  ourselves,  to  get  a  fighting 
mask,  a  mask  that  a  man  could  work  in  and  sleep  in,  and  in  which 
he  can  work  as  long  as  he  can  go  without  food  and  water.  But  he 
could  not  do  that  with  the  old  mask,  because  it  is  practically  impos- 
sible for  any  man  to  wear  it  longer  than  six  or  eight  hours. 

Mr.  Cramton.  I  am  speaking  about  the  filter 

Gen.  Fries  (interposing).  I  am  coming  to  that.  I  have  spoken 
of  the  face  piece  because  tnat  part  is  two-thirds  of  the  whole  cost  of 
the  mask.     The  only  change  in  this  canister 

Mr.  SissoN  (interposing).  I  thought  the  whole  outfit  cost  $10. 

Gen.  Fries.  It  does,  and  about  two-thirds  of  it  is  in  this  part 
[indicating  the  face  piece].  The  canister  is  only  about  one-third. 
The  only  radical  change  that  has  come  was  causea  by  this  one  thing. 
In  other  words,  we  had  to  put  a  filter  in  the  mask. 

Mr.  Cramton.  When  you  say  this  one  thing,  to  which  do  you 
refer  ? 

Gen.  Fries.  This  sneezing  gas  and  this  development  of  the  smoke 
candle,  which  the  British  were  manufacturing  at  the  rate  of  200,000 
lEiveek  when  the  armistice  was  signed. 
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Mr.  Cramton.  Is  that  the  new  way  of  using  the  same  sneezing  gv  I 

Gen.  Fries.  Exactly.  The  great  development  in  the  mask  has 
been  to  put  in  the  felt  to  filter  the  air  before  the  air  gets  to  the 
chemicals. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Then  there  are  really  three  possibilities  that  might 
make  the  canister  largely  obsolete.  One  would  be  the  posaibilitT  of 
your  securing  a  more  effective  defense  against  that  gas.  S^od. 
there  would  be  the  possibility  of  a  different  gas  being  developed  that 
would  require. a  different  defense;  and  possibly  third,  the  develop* 
ment  of  new  nietho^s  of  using  these  gases? 

Gen.  Fries.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Are  you  prepared  to  say  that  you  have  reached 
such  perfection  in  the  art  with  reference  to  this  particular  item  Uiat 
you  think  it  is  safe  to  fully  eq^uip  the  Army  with  a  certain  it^in  idien 
the  probabilities  of  use  withm  the  next  "two  or  three  years  are  » 
remote  ? 

Gen.  Fries.  I  say  we  ou^ht  to  eq  ahead  and  manufacture  the  nev 
mask,  because  if  we  are  gom^  to  be  prepared  at  all  these  thii»i  are 
vital.  Our  Army  could  not  live  a  day  opposing  an  enemy  with  that 
smoke  candle,  and  it  has  been  shown  what  that  could  do,  because  it 
was  tested  out  before  the  armistice.  This  is  not  guesswork:  it  v^  t 
proven  fact,  and  we  can  prove  it  anytime. 

Mr.  Cramton.  I  am  speaking  just  now  more  of  a  type  than  i»f 
policy.  I  think  we  all  feel  the  very  fuUest  sympathy  with  the  idet 
of  your  having  quite  free  rein  in  the  development  of  matters  <if 
science.  If  at  each  time  when  you  get  an  item  at  the  point  where  n 
seems  to  you  you  have  reached  the  limit  of  development,  millions  d 
dollars  are  spent  in  fully  equipping  the  Army  with  that  item,  that 
tends  to  interfere  with  your  securing  funds  for  new  scientific  devel<vp- 
ment,  and  does  not  tne  history  of  warfare  show  that  just  whec 
experts  think  that  they  have  reached  the  limit  of  development  i** 
certain  items,  something  happens  to  show  that  they  had  hanii;: 
commenced  the  possibilities  ? 

Gen.  Fries.  That  is  very  true,  but  we  must  have  masks  a*  i 
measure  of  insurance,  so  that  we  could  meet  the  first  onslaught  wi^:: 
what  we  have  on  hand.  We  have  not  anything  to-day  in  tne  ma^k 
line  as  a  protection  against  this.  Let  me  take  un  your  qaeiitiff 
a  little  further,  and  show  how  far  we  have  gone  in  tnis  developmec: 
work  and  what  we  see  in  the  future.  I  believe  the  filter,  which  i*  tr 
expensive  material,  costs  us  about  75  cents.  We  were  working  hefor? 
the  armistice,  and  we  have  recently  gotten  into  it  very  deeply  :« 
the  use  of  a  paper  filter  proposition  something  like  this*  [indicatinc 
and  that  is  one  of  the  problems  we  are  working  on  most  carefully  a:  • 
believe  we  will  get  worked  out  so  we  will  replace  that  filter  b^-  xt> 
kind  [indicating],  which  will  have  the  same  shape,  which  will  be  iD'e* 
effective  and  vnl\  cost  about  20  per  cent  of  what  that  cost  [indicaucr 
It  will  reduce  the  cost  of  the  mask  by  60  cents.  We  know,  sao  f ar  t^ 
the  effectiveness  of  this  stuff  is  concerned,  that  if  you  get  close  t«  ' 
some  of  the  most  effective  of  it  will  probably  get  through.  A:  » 
distance  in  the  field  it  will  not.  But  we  are  overcoming  that  An«i  «» 
will  put  in  new  improvements  as  fast  as  we  get  them.  For  iiista>* 
this  carrier  here  is  a  recent  thing.  We  have  made  no  new  cmrrwr* 
because  we  have  more  than  enough  of  the  old  ones  left  over.     Wr-r 
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we  see  a  development  such  as  this  longer  tube  we  stop  purchasing  any 
of  the  tubes  until  we  decide  whether  or  not  there  will  be  a  change. 

Mr.  Cramton.  As  soon  as  you  make  a  development  of  that  sort  to 
what  you  think  is  the  highest  state  of  the  art  and  fully  equip  our 
Army  with  it,  that  progress  becomes  the  common  property  of  all 
other  nations. 

Gen.  Fries.  That  is  very  true.  But  we  are  informed  that  the 
British,  have  already  issued  masks  to  their  army  with  the  filter  in 
there.  We  understand  that  the  French  are  going  ahead  with  mask 
manufacture.     We  have  information  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  Cramton.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  all  those  nations  are  working 
on  these  lines. 

Gen.  Fries.  I  would  not  suggest  mask  manufacture  if  I  felt  that 
we  had  anything  that  would  stop  the  toxic  smokes.  We  would  know 
that  here  is  a  tning  that  our  Army  could  not  face  a  day  unless  we 
have  this  mask,  and  we  should  have  this  because  our  men  can  not 
fight  without  it. 

Mx.  Cramton.  I  want  to  ask  you  just  one  more  question,  because 
this  bears  more  particularly  upon  the  matter  of  type.  It  is  not 
your  policy  at  any  time  you  secure  a  new  development  or  invention 
which  you  think  is  an  improvement  over  the  previous  development, 
to  equip  our  forces  to  the  limit  with  that  item  ? 

Gen.  Fries.  Absolutely  not.  We  are  working  on  a  better  develop- 
ment of  this  smoke  candle,  but  when  we  are  workjing  on  anything  like 
that  we  advocate  only  the  manufacture  of  enough  to  test  it.  We 
may  want  50,000  of  those  some  day  to  try  them  out  in  the  field,  so 
that  we  may  know  what  they  will  do  over  a  distance  of  3  or  4  or  5 
miles.  Because  we  know  what  one  candle  will  do,  gives  us  no  real 
idea  about  what  50,000  of  them  will  do,  scattered  over  a  number  of 
miles.  We  are  not  going  into  the  manufacture  of  these  things 
except  to  give  us  what  may  be  necessary  for  proving. 

Mr.  Dent.  How  long  does  it  take  to  manufacture  a  complete  mask  ? 

Gen.  Fries.  We  are  manufacturing  in  the  neighborhood  of  400 
masks  and  600  canisters  a  day. 

Mr.  SissoN.  How  long  womd  it  take  you  to  enlarge  your  plant  so 
that  you  could  make  6,000  or  60,000  a  day  ? 

Gen.  Fries.  We  will  soon  have  our  plant  in  shape  to  make  6,000 
a  day  as  quickly  as  we  can  train  the  personnel.  It  will  take  us  six 
months  to  proauce  the  first  million  masks,  but  after  that  we  could 
make  a  million  a  month.     The  biggest  job  is  in  the  training  of  the 

Eersonnel,  because  every  part  of  this  mask  has  to  be  put  together  by 
ighly  trained  people,  because  if  it  is  not  made  properly  the  gas  goes 
through  it,  without  going  through  the  filter,  and  somebody  dies.  Our 
work  during  the  war  showed  the  time  it  takes  with  practically 
unlimited  funds  and  unlimited  men.  On  May  16,  1917,  the  War 
Department  was  authorized  to  go  ahead  and  construct  these  masks. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Tell  us  how  much  of  this  estimate  you  are  asking 
for  you  propose  to  use  for  the  new  production  of  masks  and  how  much 
you  intend  to  use  for  experimentation. 

Gen.  Fries.  Of  the  $4,457,376.20,  $500,000  would  go  into 
production. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  how  much  for  experunentation  ? 
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Gen.  Fries.  You  really  have  to  take  the  two  items  together. 
The  amount  for  Chemical  Warfare  Service  investigations,  $1,754,000. 
is  a  little  over  half  of  it,  because  that  is  our  big  work. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Half  of  the  $1,754,000  would  go  into  experimenta- 
tion on  masks  ? 

Gen.  Fries.  No;  a  little  over  one-third  of  the  whole  appropriati": 
asked  for  is  for  Chemical  Warfare  Service  investigations,  the  amoiL^/. 
being  $1,754,000. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  much  of  it  would  go  into  mask  experi- 
mentation ? 

Gen.  Fries.  $150,000  out  of  the  $1,754,000. 

Mr,  Anthony.  You  propose  to  expend  $500,000  for  new  productioL 
and  $150,000  for  experimentation  in  mask  production? 

Gen.  Fries.  Yes,  sir. 

« 

CHEMICAL  WARFARE   FIELD   SERVICE. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Let  us  take  up  the  analysis  of  the  appropriation 
beginning  with  the  first  item,  for  Chemical  Warfare  field  service. 
You  are  asking  for  $507,000  for  the  Chemical  Warfare  field  service 
What  is  the  meaning  of  that  item  ? 

ADMINISTRATrVE   SERVICES. 

Maj.  Atkisson.  That  covers  administration  work  for  the  office  ■:' 
the  cnief  in  Washington,  at  Edgewood  Arsenal,  at  the  Lakebun^: 
Proving  Ground;  ana  for  the  supply  depots  of  this  service.  It  *.* 
divided  somewhat  as  follows:  $55,000  for  the  chiefs  office;  $253.'"^' 
at  Edgewood,  and  $98,000  at  Lakehurst,  and  $100,000  for  the  suppl; 
depots. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Does  that  go  into  the  pay  of  civilian  emploT*^- 
largely  ? 

Maj.  Atkisson.  For  the  pay  of  civilian  employees  and  for  8uppli-> 
that  IS,  the  routine  supplies  in  carrying  overhead. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  class  of  supplies  ? 

SUPPLIES  AT  edgewood  ARSENAL. 

Maj.  Atkisson.  Take,  for  instance,  the  item  for  supplies  at  •" 
Edgewood  Arsenal.     The  amount  for  that  is  $()0,000,  and  that  w^-. 
cover  office  supplies,  material  used  in  the  upkeep  of  matena:    : 
storage,  and  then  one  important  item  there  is  for  protective  pair- 

fas-resisting  paint  in  protecting  shells,  bombs,  and  things  of  v 
ind.     They  have  a  very  great  amount  of  that  material  in  s^tormj' 
the  Edgewood  Arsenal  which  must  be  protected. 

C'en.  Eries.  This  covers  practically  the  handling  of  the  supr*    - 
of  the. Chemical  Warfare  Service,  the  personnel,  and  certain  n"»-t.; 
supplies  such  as  ifaj.  Atkisson  has  spoken  of. 

MECHANICAL  ASSISTANTS,  WASHINGTON  OmCK. 

It  includes  the  Washington  office,  and  under  that  we  m  ms4  ^ 
for  a  few  mechanical  assistants  at  an  expense  of  $35,000.  Jm  o*r  ' 
words,  that  is  an  item  which  I  would  like  to  submit  because  we  hft- 
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no  authority  at  present  under  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial 
act  or  by  any  other  act  that  will  allow  us  to  pay  over  $1,800  in  the 
Washington  office.  All  other  departments  have  an  item  such  as  I 
wish  to  submit,  providing  for  the  hire  of  technical  and  mechanical 
assistants  up  to  a  limit  of  $3,500. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Why  do  you  need  those  in  your  Washington  office  ? 

Gen.  Fries.  We  need  a  very  few  in  order  to  keep  control.  Our 
Washington  office  is  onlv  a  control  office;  we  do  practically  no  design- 
ing except  such  as  may  be  necessarv  for  control  purposes.  Bu.t  when 
we  send  out  to  get  information  fi'om  the  Bureau  of  Mines  or  the 
Bureau  of  Standards,  we  have  got  to  have  technical  men  to  send. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Why  can  that  not  be  done  by  your  technical  men 
at  the  Edgewood  Arsenal  ? 

Gen.  Fries.  Then  we  would  have  to  pay  their  traveling  expenses 
back  and  forth,  because  so  much  of  this  material  that  is  available  in 
that  way  for  us  is  in  Washington,  and  I  might  say  that  in  the  Ord- 
nance Department  last  year  they  had  $400,000  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Why  did  you  not  ask  for  that  in  the  legislative  bill  ? 
That  provides  for  the  Washington'office. 

^en.  Fries.  I  submitted  that  at  the  end  of  the  hearing,  but  they 
did  not  put  it  in  the  bill.  It  really  belongs  here  because  it  comes  out 
of  field  money. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  can  not  appropriate  for  anythiijg  for  the  Wash- 
ington office  and  take  it  out  of  the  field  service.  We  provide  that 
the  appropriations  for  the  civil  establishments  in  Washington  shall 
come  out  of  one  bill  so  as  to  keep  track  of  the  appropriations,  and  if 
you  provide  for  the  expenses  of  the  Washington  office  out  of  one 
appropriation  and  then  also  provide  for  the  Washington  office  out  of 
another  appropriation  we  do  not  know  how  much  the  overhead 
charges  increase. 

Gen.  Fries.  We  were  following  precedent,  because  I  think  practi- 
cally all  of  the  other  departments  have  such  an  item  as  this,  and  if 
we  do  not  have  it  it  will  handicap  the  office,  and  we  do  not  get  it  at 
all  if  it  is  not  done.  •» 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  say  you  want  $35,000  for  that  purpose  for  the 
Washir^ton  office  ? 

ten.  Fries.  The  amount  is  $35,000,  and  that  is  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  officers  and  civilians  who  are  attending  trials  and  tests. 
They  may  go  out  from  the  Washington  office  or  they  may  be  brought 
in  here.  The  $3'>,000  is  the  only  amount  to  be  spent  for  any  service 
of  that  kind  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  clerks  and  other  employees  in  the  Washington 
office  are  taken  care  of  in  the  legislative  bul  ? 

Gen.  Fries.  Yes,  all  except  the  technical  assistants.  However, 
the  trouble  with  the  legislative  bill  is  that  it  limits  us  to  paying 
salaries  up  to  $1,800,  and  we  can  not  get  the  men  we  want  for  that 
amount. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  get  supplies  from  anr  department  of  the 
War  Department  ? 

Gen.  Fries.  We  get  office  supplies,  I  believe,  Irora  the  Quarter- 
master Department. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  have  no  provision  in  here  for  office  supplies. 

Gen.  Fries.  For  the  Washington  office,  no. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  Where  do  you  get  your  office  supplies  for  your 
activities  outside  of  Washington  ? 

Gen.  Fries.  They  are  all  paid  for  from  the  funds  we  have  undtT 
the  Edgewood  Arsenal. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  only  get  your  supplies  for  the  Washington 
office  from  the  Quartermaster  General? 

Gen.  Fries.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  have  charge  of  your  own  storage  ? 

Gen.. Fries.  Yes;  that  is  really  turned  over  to  us  under  date  <>f 
January  15. 

Mr.  ^issoN.  ^Tiat  salaries  do  you  propose  to  pay  out  of  thw 
$35,000  you  are  asking  for  ? 

Gen.  Fries.  I  expect  to  have  one  technical  assistant  at  $4,<mh» 
and  one  at  $2,400 :  we  might  have  one  at  $3,000. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Will  you  put  in  the  record  a  statement  showing  what 
you  propose  to  pay  to  the  employees  you  propose  to  get  out  of  thi^ 
$35,000? 

Gen.  Fries.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  statement  referred  to  above  follows:) 

1  mecbanicfd  engineer,  at  $4,000 $4,*"»* 

1  chemist,  at  $3,000 3,  rt  ■• 

1  executive  assistant,  at  $2,500 2,  *■■• 

2  mechanical  engineers,  at  $2,400  each , 4.  *>i>' 

2  chemists,  at  $2,400  each 4,  ^•' 

2  chemical  engineers,  at  $2,400  each 4.  ^* 

1  patent  expert,  at  $3,000 X  «■•• 

2  technical  assistants,  at  $2,000  each 4.  ••• 

1  statistician,  at  $2,400 2  4<«' 

2  mechanical  copyists,  at  $840  each I  '*- 

Total %t  ^• 

CHEMICAL  WARFABB   AMMUNITION. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Your  next  item  is  for  chemical  warfare  amman'* 
tion,  for  which  you  are  asking  $210,000. 

Gen.  Fries.  That  is  for  the  supply  of  the  Army  for  chemical  war- 
fare ammunition  except  chemical  warfare  troops,  which  are  Ueatoi 
specially.  The  amount  is  for  materials  provided  for  by  approve-: 
tables  of  allowances  of  the  War  Department. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  would  you  supply  to  line  troops  under  thai 
head? 

Gen.  Fries.  At  present  all  that  the  War  Departtment  has  auth- 
orized is  smoke  shells  and  a  very  few  gas  shells. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  use  anv  gas  m  hand  grenades  i 

Gen.  Fries.  We  have  not  really  any  gas;  we  have  a  smoke  d- 
terial  that  is  issued.  Hand  grenades  are  going  out  of  faahion  '. 
think,  unless  possibly  some  new  gases  may  come  m  use  in  the  foto**' 

Mr.  Anthony.  Would  this  ctiemical  warfare  ammunitkyn  ^ 
used  by  the  troops  in  practice,  or  would  it  be  held  by  them  m  re- 
serve for  actual  use  ? 

Gen.'  Fries.  This  is  for  training;  it  would  be  used  in  prariaor. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  asking  for  chemical  warfare  atorw  *&• 
supplies  1800,000. 

uen.  Fries.  1500,000  of  that  is  for  the  manufacture  of  ma^a.^ 
The  rest  is  for  the  supply  of  chemical  warfare  troops  in  the  field 
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Maj.  Atkisson.  That  is  taken  from  the  approved  table  of  allow- 
ances. 

Gen.  Fbies.  We  need  more  practice  with  this  than  with  many 
other  kinds  of  materials. 

Mr.  Anthony.  As  I  take  it  the  rest  of  the  item  that  is  to  be  de- 
voted to  suppUes  includes  all  kinds  of  miscellaneous  supplies  that 
go  into  the  manufacture  of  the  articles  you  are  producing  there  ? 

Gen.  Fries.  Yes,  sir;  and  also  for  the  routine  training  of  chemi- 
cal warfare  troops. 

GHEBdlGAL  WARPABE  INVESTIGATIONS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Under  the  heading  of  chemical  warfare  investiga- 
tions, you  are  asking  for  $1,754,000.  How  do  you  propose  to  use 
that? 

Gen.  Fries.  Under  that  we  have  already  52  approved  items  of 
investigation  that  have  been  submitted  to  the  War  Department 
and  approved,  and  they  cover  experiments  for  different  calibers  of 
shells  to  determine  the  proper  bursting  charge  which  we  have  not 
now  gotten  worked  out,  but  which  must  be  worked  out  differently 
for  different  gases. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Instead  of  taking  up  52  different  lines  of  inves- 
tigation, would  it  not  be  better  to  confine  yourselves  to  a  few  of  the 
more  iinportant  ones  ? 

Gen.  Fries.  I  said  we  had  52  items  of  investigation.  Certain 
of  those  are  subdivided  so  that  one  thing  may  cover  a  dozen  differ- 
ent items.  In  other  words,  we  have  got  to  nave  different  sizes  of 
boosters  for  each  different  caliber  of  sheU.  We  have  now  3,000,000 
shells  at  Edgewood  Arsenal  for  chemical  warfare,  but  they  are  of 
very  minor  use  until  we  get  this  development.  We  could  not  use 
our  gases  efficiently.  • 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  those  loaded  shells  ? 

Gen.  Fries.  No;  they  are  not  loaded  shells. 

Mr.  Anthony.  This  is  to  determine  how  the  3,000,000  can  be* 
most  properly  loaded  ? 

Gen.  Fries.  That  is  with  the  bursting  charge;  the  rest  of  the 
loading  is  aU  worked  out.  That  is. one  of  the  important  things. 
There  is  $25,000  allotted  to  that.  We  think  we  are  going  ahead;  we 
have  many  extensive  investigations  on  these  different  substances. 
This  is  toxic  smoke  one  of  the  most  important  pieces  of  work  we 
have  got  to  work,  out  to  a  final  conclusion,  that  is  the  best  type  of 
candle  and  the  best  of  these  various  materials.  There  are  other 
materials.  For  instance,  we  have  a  material  twenty-five  or  thirty 
times  as  powerful  as  this. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Why  is  it  that  these  investigations  involve  the  use 
of  so  much  money  ?    Where  does  the  money  go  ? 

Gen.  Fries.  About  70  per  cent  of  it  goes  into  technical  labor  and 
ordinary  labor,  and  the  rest  of  it  into  supplies. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  intend  then  to  produce  these  things  in  quantity? 

Gen.  Fries.  No,  except  in  the  quantity  necessary  to  prove  them. 
When  we  take  one  of  these  substances,  in  order  to  work  it  out,  we 
start  with  a  little  laboratory  arrangement  which  may  take  a  room 
about  one-quarter  the  size  of  this  room,  and  we  work  out  that  material 
and  figure  out  the  manufacturing  method  of  producing  it.     Then  the 
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next  step  is  to  produce  it  on  a  small  scale,  which  may  cost  many 
thousands  of  dollars,  but  until  we  can  do  that  we  do  not  know  whether 
it  will  be  succesrful. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  think  a  year  ago  it  was  stated  by  the  Chief  of 
Staff  that  our  military  policy  in  reference  to  chemical  warfare  would 
be  to  carry  on  investigation  and  development,  to  keep  fully  abreaM 
of  these  things  in  wanare,  rather  than  to  use  them  offensivetv,  or 
prepare  to  use  them  offensively.  You  are  practically  going  nkmi 
not  only  with  investigation  and  development,  but  you  are  ab* 
preparing  to  use  these  gases  offensively,  are  you  not? 

Gen.  rRiES.  Yes,  sir.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  to  carry  thes* 
investigations  into  the  offensive  in  order  to  know  what  we  have  reaDv 
to  defend  against.  While  we  do  not  see  any  radical  chanse  now  from 
the  present  mask,  except  improvements  in  it,  yet  the  omy  way  that 
we  will  be  sure  that  we  know  as  much  as  the  other  fellow  is  to  carrr 
along  our  investigations  into  these  offensive  substancea. 

Mr.  Anthony,  which  is  the  more  important,  to  carry  on  ihf 
defensive  phase  of  it  or  the  offensive  phase  ? 

Gen.  Fries.  I  would  say  offhand,  the  offensive,  because  that  is  thr 
only  way  we  will  be  able  to  know  what  we  have  to  defend  against 
None  of  the  foreign  countries  is  going  to  tell  us  what  they  thmk  wt* 
do  not  know.  If  they  have  new  su stances  they  are  going  to  keep 
them  for  themselves.  The  only  line  we  would  get  on  substance^ 
that  might  go  through  the  mask  is  what  we  get  ourselves. 

Mr.  AsTHONY,  You  are  asking  for  $1,700,000  merely  to  cany  or. 
these  investigations.  Would  you  not  do  a  lot  of  work  with'  Ifr- 
money,  with  naif  of  that  amount  ?  Could  you  not  do  practically  a* 
much  effective  work  as  is  necessary  1 

Gen.  Fries.  No,  sir,  I  do  not  think  so.  That  covers  the  expea-* 
of  a  force  of  300  technical  men,  and  it  would  take  us  probably  twic<*  ' 
three  tiiiies  as  long  if  we  had  half  the  amount  of  money. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  these  300  technical  men  workmen  or  are  th. 
all  scientific  men  ? 

Gen.  Fries.  They  are  all  scientific  men. 

Mr.  Anthony.  All  of  them  get  quite  large  salaries  1 

Gen.  Fries.  They  get  about  $2,600  on  tne  average.  That  i*  n* : 
much 'more  than  we  pay  some  of  out  skilled  laborers. 

Mr.  Anthony.  We  are  confronted  by  the  same  situation  in  vi--.* 
service  as  in  the  Air  Service,  where  the  other  day  we  found  that  . 
Davton  they  were  carrying  250  or  275  civilian  aeronautical  enpn*^^ 
at  high  salaries  merely  for  experimentation  and  development*  ar.-t 
strikes  the  ordinary  civilian  mind  that  half  or  less  than  half  v  j 
number  of  men  cortainlv  ought  to  be  able  to  carry  on  that  trpt 
work  as  effectively  as  the  larger  number. 

Gen.  Fries.  "VVo  worked  tliis  over  vnih  extreme  care  to  ppi 
down  as  low  as  possible.     We  do  not  want  to  build  up  a  bifr  f«*r 
We  feel  that  our  efficiency  should  be  measured  in  what  we  put  ■  ' 
rather  than  by  the  money  we  spend.     We  feel  that  w©  are  rharr  ■ 
with  the  defense  of  the  entire  Army  against  all  rhemiral  warf&~ 
materials — ^materials  that  afTei^t  even*  man  in  the  Armv  from  : 
commanding  general  down  to  the  last  private.     We  are  also  rhar: 
with  the  investigation  of  these  offensive  materials  and  the  tnuc^^ 
of  the  Army  in  the  iise  of  them,  and  we  do  not  see  how  w*»  are  p^"^ 
to  get  anj'where  in  the  near  future  without  this  amount  of  hs>  ^ 
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considering  that  the  whole  safety  of  the  Army  depends  on  our  work. 
Therefore,  I  feel  that  this  is  a  moderate  estimate. 

CURRENT   EXPENDITURES   FOR  INVESTIGATIONS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  much  did  you  expend  during  the  current 
year  for  chemical  warfare  investigations  ? 

Gen.  Fries.  We  can  only  tell  you  for  the  j&rst  six  months  of  the 
year. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Of  course.  You  can  tell  what  you  have  actually 
expended  for  the  J&rst  six  months  and  what  you  will  expend  for  the 
balance  of  the  fiscal  year. 

Gen.  Fries.  Maj.  Atkisson,  in  command  of  the  Edgewood  Arsenal, 
can  tell  vou  about  that. 

Maj.  Atkisson.  Our  force  is  running  at  about  the  rate  of  $1,000,000 
per  annum,  and  we  are  just  beginning  to  build  up,  because  we  did 
not  get  started  imtil  last  fall,  because  of  the  fact  that  the  reorganiza- 
tion took  place  on  the  Ist  of  July. 

Mr.  Cramton.  You  are  referring  only  to  your  pay  roll  and  not  to 
the  whole  expenditures  of  y^our  service.  I  am  speaking  of  the 
$1,000,000  just  referred  to  as  the  total  expenditures  of  this  service. 

Mai.  Atkisson.  That  includes  the  total  expense  for  investigation, 
including  salaries  and  supplies. 

Mr.  Cramton.  And  those  expenses  will  run  about  $1,000,000  for 
the  full  year  ? 

Maj.  Atkisson.  Yes,  sir. 

Gen.  Fries.  But  we  are  unable  to  cover  some  of  the  problems  that 
we  feel  are  urgent,  with  that  force. 

NUMBER   OF  PLANTS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  plants  are  you  carrving  on  now  ? 

Gen.  Fries.  We  are  carrying  on  11  plants,  all  of  them  at  Edge- 
wood. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is,  your  proving  and  training  and  manufac- 
turing activities  are  all  concentrated  at  Edgewood  ? 

Gen.  Fries.  The  proving  groimd  is  at  Lakehurst,  N.  J.  The  only 
other  things  we  have  outside  of  Edgewood  are  the  proving  ground 
at  Lakehurst  and  16  salt  weUs  in  Midland,  Mich.,  from  which  we 
get  bromine. 

PRODUCTION  OF  BROMINE — CONTRACT  WITH  DOW  CO. 

Mr.  Anthony,  Can  you  not  buy  bromine  in  the  market  ? 

Gen.  Fries.  The  Chemical  Warfare  Service  sunk  these  wells  and 
built  the  plant  to  connect  them  up  during  the  war,  and  it  is  being 
operated  by  the  Dow  Chemical  Co.,  who  purchased  the  land  and 
installed  the  whole  equipment  for  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is,  the  Government  purchased  the  land  and 
equipment  of  this  chemical  company  ? 

Gen.  Fries.  No;  they  bought  tne  land  and  equipment  and  in- 
stalled it  under  contract,  and  the  brine  is  turned  over  to  the  Dow 
ZTiemical  Co.  to  manufacture  bromine  salts,  from  which  bromine  is 
nade. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  So  the  Government  simply  owns  the  wells  and  th- 
land  upon  which  they  are  located  ? 

Gen.  Fries.  And  the  power  plant  to  run  them  and  also  the  pi? 
line. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  actual  work  of  manufacturing  is  done  bv  il 
Dow  Co.  ? 

Gen.  Fries.  Thev  manufacture  the  bromine  salts  and  the  scVil 
.manufacture  into  the  bromine  itself  is  done  by  us  at  Edgewood. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  want  to  get  at  the  relation  of  this  company  • 
your  department. 

Gen.  Fries.  Under  contract  it  makes  the  bromine  salts  for  il- 
Chemical  Warfare  Service. 

Mr.  Anthony.  They  are  operating  the  plant,  and  we  are  pari:: 
them  so  much  for  the  product,  yet  tne  Government  owns  the  plai' 

Gen.  Fries.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  they  pay  you  an  adequate  return  on  value  of  i 
plant  ? 

•  Gen.  Fries.  They  had  a  contract  to  furnish  1,000,000  pound-   * 
these  salts  at  a  given  rate,  which  included  the  operation  oi  the  pit* 
for  the  purpose,  and  that  is  the  only  price  fixed  for  anything:  ti& 
price  was  fixed  in  the  contract  drawn  auring  the  war. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  long  does  that  contract  run  ? 

Gen.  Fries.  It  will  run  until  they  complete  the  deliver}-. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Of  the  1,000,000  pounds? 

Gen.  Fries.  Yes;  the  bromine  is  a  very'  difficult  thing  t<i  .: 
during  war  times. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Was  this  one  of  the  war  contracts  that  is  bt-*  • 
allowed  to  run  to  fulfillment  ? 

Gen.  Fries.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Until  you  receive  the  1,000,000  pounds  ? 

Gen.  Fries.  Yes,  sir.  In  other  words,  bromine  is  so  difficul* 
get,  and  there  is  so  little  of  it  in  this  country,  that  it  was  felt  • 
contract  should  be  fulfilled. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  they  producing  it  in  an 'economical  manne* 

Gen.  Fries.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Producing  it  under  this  contract  as  cheaply  a>  ' 
could  buv  it  in  the  markets  of  the  world  ? 

Gen.  Fries.  Yes;  in  fact  I  do  not  know  whether  we  could  hx:- 
anywhere  else  at  the  present  time;  these  are  the  best  wells  ir.  * 
coimtry. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  I  want  to  get  at  is  whether  thu^  bromir 
costing  you  proportionately  as  much  as  helium  gas  is  ci>sting  the  =. 
Service? 

Gen.  Fries.  No,  sir.     Gen.  Sibert  studied  very   thoroughK 
question  whether  to  let  that  contract  lapse  or  allow  it  to  go  thr  .j 
to  completion,  and  it  was  not  until  some  months  after  the  anr.>^ 
that  it  was  recommended  by  Gen.  Sibert  and  approved  by  th^  V 
Department  to  let  the  contract  be  complete<i.     The  conlrar:  i 
involved   the  settlement   of  excess  facilities.     In  other  wor^    ■ 
avoided  parang  probably  as  much  as  $200,000  for  exce»  fi 
and  I  recall  Gen.  Sibert  felt  that  by  allowing  them  to  conmli 
contract  we  were  getting  out  of  it  much  better  than  to  pay  irtr  r: 
excess  facilities  and  stop  the  contract. 
Mr.  Anthony.  How  do  you  pay  for  the  products  of  thb  plaxt 
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Gen.  Fries.  The  plant  was  paid  for;  the  Government  paid  for  the 
total  cost. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  mean,  as  they  deliver  these  bromines  to  you  how 
do  you  pay  for  them;  do  you  pay  for  them  out  of  this  appropriation 
here,  or  out  of  one  of  your  ola  war  appropriations  ? 

Gen.  Fries.  One  of  the  old  war  appropriations;  thcfse  funds  were 
available  for  that  purpose,  and  were  allotted  before  they  expired. 
Maj.  Coombs  informs  me  that  it  was  really  being  paid  out  of  a  lump 
sum  turned  over  by  the  Ordnance  when  the  Chemical  Warfare  Serv- 
ice was  first  formed.  The  contract  was  let  by  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment, and  turned  over  to  the  ChepMcal  Warfare  Service. 

Mr.  Anthony.  When  does  that  contract  expire? 

Gen.  Fries.  It  will  be  completed  before  June  30. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  do  you  propose  to  do  when  this  contract  is 
completed;  to  keep  these  wells  or  to  sell  them? 

Gen.  Fries.  I  have  felt  that  perhaps  we  ought  to  keep  that  plant 
as  a  reserve,  but  there  are  some  in  the  Chemical  Wanare  Service 
who  differ  with  me,  and  the  question  is  coming  up  for  discussion 
and  recommendation  as  to  whether  it  will  be  better  for  us  to  hold 
those  wells,  or  to  sell  them. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  do  you  do  with  this  amount  of  bromines;  do 
you  use  them  all  in  your  manufacturing  work  there? 

Gen.  Fries.  No;  we  will  not  in  a  long  time. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Or  are  you  putting  them  in  your  reserves? 

Gen.  Fries.  We  are  putting  them  in  our  reserves;  they  keep  indefi- 
nitely; they  are  a  white  powdery  salt. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  the  cost  per  pound  ? 

Maj.  Coombs.  45  cents. 

Gen.  Fries.  That  covers  the  excess  facilities  that  the  Dow  Chem- 
ical Co.  had  to  install;  the  net  cost  is  30  cents  a  pound. 

Mr.  Cramton.  They  have  a  large  manufacturing  plant  in  addition 
to  this  one,  have  they  not? 

Gen.  Fries.  Yes,  sir;  in  Michigan. 

Mr.  Cramton.  A  large  plant  manufacturing  other  chemicals  ? 

Gen.  Fries.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramton.  General,  if  you  have  not  already  gone  into  this, 
how  large  is  your  officer  and  enlisted  personnel  in  this  branch  ? 

Gen.  Fries.  We  have  at  the  present  time  59  officers  and  about 
900  men,  out  of  a  total  authorizea  allowance  of  100  officers  and  1,200 
enlisted  men. 

Mr.  Cramton.  How  many  of  the  oflBicers  have  any  particular  scien- 
tific chemical  training  ? 

Gen.  Fries.  A  very  small  percentage.   We  discussed  that  before 

Mr.  Cramton  (interposing).  Oh,  oefore  I  came  in? 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  in  the  record. 

Gen.  Fries.  We  can  not  get  them  to  accept  commissions. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Did  you  complete  the  analysis  of  those  chemical 
warfare  plants  and  properties? 

Gen.  Fries.  We  have  not  gone  into  that  in  detail,  though  we 
have  it  in  complete  detail  here,  if  you  want  it. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Well,  did  you  say  whether  any  nart  of  this  appro- 
priation was  to  be  used  for  the  operation  of  the  Michigan  plant  ? 
Gen.  Fries.  No,  sir. 
Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  under  contract  ? 
Gen.  Fries.  No,  sir. 
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UPKEEP  OF  PLANTS. 

Mt.  Anthony.  Just  tell  us  how  you  propose  to  expend  tins  S615,0(X>. 
generally  speaking. 

Gen.  Fries.  Upkeep  and  maintenance  of  those  11  plants  that  «r 
spoke  of,  those  principal  plants — and  this  includes  the  whole  of  tl-' 
upkeep  and  maintenance  of  the  Edgewood  Arsenal  and  what  ^epai^ 
may  oe  necessary  to  them  to  keep  them  in  operating  condition 
those  plants  unless  looked  after  will  deteriorate  very  rapidly. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Does  this  involve  any  additional  construction  f 

Gen.  Pries.  No;  repairs  to  plants  and  the  water-supply  system. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Practically  all  maintenance,  then  ? 

Gen.  Fries.  Practically  all  maintenance;  yes,  sir. 

CHEMICAL  WARFARE   TRAINING. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Under  the  head  ''Chemical  Warfare  Training/*  vt's 
ask  for  $150,000;  how  do  you  plan  to  expend  that? 

Gen.  Fries.  As  I  stated  before,  we  are  charged  with  the  trainiii£<'' 
the  Army  in  chemical  warfare,  both  in  offense  and  defense,  and  ••' 
this  amount  $60,000  is  allotted  to  training  in  corps  and  territoriti 
department  headquarters  and  division  headquarters. 

Mr.  Anthony.  T)oes  that  mean  that  you  will  have  detachments  «■' 
C  hemical  Warfare  troops  on  duty  with  the  troops  in  these  corps  an»a* 
instructing  the  other  troops  in  the  use  of  Chemical  Warfare  mat^riA 

Gen.  Fries.  This  refers  only  to  an  allowance  as  we  have  figunni  :"• 
of  one  officer,  two  or  three  enlisted  men,  and  perhaps  one  cirilit: 
clerk  in  each  of  these  places.     It  covers  all  of  the  expense  connecu 
with  that  and  also  the  supplies  that  they  will  use  in  those  places. 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  other  words,  it  covers  the  Chemical  Warfc 
activities  in  each  of  the  nine  corps  areas  ? 

Gen.  Fries.  Yes;  and  also  the  11  division  headquarters  and  i:- 
Army  in  Hawaii,  Philippines,  and  Germany. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  training  purposes  only? 

Gen.  Fries.  Yes,  sir;  $60,000  goes  for  that  purpose  and  for  tram:".' 
sets  and  special  materials  that  have  to  go  with  them  for  carryinjr  «- 
the  training,  $48,000  is  allotted. 

Mr.  Anthony.  T}ie  bulk  of  it  would  go  for  the  purchase  of  nut- 
rials  used  in  this  work,  then  ? 

Gen.  Fries.  I  have  not  figured  that  close  enough   to  tell  } 
exactly,  but  I  would  say  rouglily  speaking  a  little  over  half. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Then  the  transportation  of  officers  and  men  enpj 
in  this  work  would  come  out  of  other  appropriations  ? 

Gen.  Fries.  Yos,  sir;  but  at  times  we  have  had  to  have  one  i--'* 
at  each  headquarters  for  the  (hemical  Warfare  Service,  and  the^  i' 
supposed  to  serve  for  our  supply  work  tliere  as  well  as  the  trailer: 
that  is  all  figured  in  this. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is,  you  include  the  cost  of  the  manufartir* 
the  supnlies  and  let  it  go  into  tliis  training  item  ? 

Gen.  Fries.  Yes;  that  is,  this  second  iU^m  of  $48,000  partiruia* 
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CHEMICAL  WARFARE   PROVING   GROUND,   LAKEHURST,  N.  J. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Chemical  Warfare  proving  ground,  $133,000;  is  that 
all  expended  at  Lakehurst  ? 

Gen.  Fries.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  to  be  expended  at  Lakehurst;  there  is 
where  we  have  to  prove  out  the  artillery  gas  ammunition — all  of  it — 
except  such  little  experiments  as  we  may  carry  on  at  Edge  wood  by 
exploding  shells  on  tne  ground;  but  whenever  there  is  artillery  firing 
of  gas  we  have  to  do  that  at  Lakehurst. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  acres  of  ground  do  you  have  at  Lake- 
hurst? 

Gen.  Fries.  We  own  none  at  present,  and  that  is  a  matter  that  will 
be  up  for  discussion  this  afternoon.     There  is  a  bill  in  to  purchase  • 
875   acres  at  Lakehurst,  but  we  have  requested  the  purchase  of 
16,000,  because  we  can  not  do  anything  in  the  line  of  proving  with- 
875  acres. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  now  using  the  plant  there  that  you  acquired 
during  the  war  ? 

Gen.  Fries.  Yes,  sir;  at  a  cost  of  a  million  and  a  half  dollars. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Of  what  does  it  consist? 

Gen.  Fries.  It  consists  of  quarters  for  officers  and  men,  platforms 
and  gun  sheds  for  firing;  storage  houses,  three  or  four  of  them  at 
least  with  very  heavy  concrete  m  the  first  floor  on  account  of  their 
containing  high  explosives  that  might  explode  and  endanger  people; 
also  a  range  laid  out  with  a  telephone  system,  trenches,  tod  observa- 
tion towers. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  these  improvements  in  the  shape  of  buildings 
and  gunplatforms  located  on  the  ground  owned  by  the  Government  ? 

Gen.  EiiiES.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  it  under  lease  now? 

Gen.  Fries.  It  is  under  lease.  As  I  understand,  the  lease  has 
expired  and  a  new  lease  is  under  negotiation. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Has  the  Government  an  option  for  the  purchase  of 
this  ground  ? 

Gen.  Fries.  I  think  not.  The  875  acres  are  under  requisition; 
the  ground  can  be  purchased  at  $10  or  a  little  less  per  acre. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  does  it  cost  you  per  annum  for  the  field  of 
16,000  acres  you  are  using  at  the  present  time  ? 

Gen.  Fries.  It  has  never  been  settled.  They  ask,  I  think,  $2  an 
icre. 

Mr.  Anthony.  $2  an  acre  rental  for  ground  that  can  be  purchased 
For  $10  an  acre? 

Gen.  Fries.  Yes;  or  probably  $9  an  acre  in  that  quantity. 

Mr.  Anthony.  They  are  profiteering  a  little,  it  would  seem  to  me. 

Gen  Fries.  We  have  been  fighting  it  very  hard;  but  that  is  the 
Bgure  they  put  in. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Who  determines  the  pajonent  of  rents;  some  of 
these  war  boards  ? 

Gen.  Fries.  The  real  estate  service — that  is  out  of  our  hands 
practically  entirely  now. 

Mr.  Anthony.  It  is  not  a  claim  that  grew  out  of  the  war,  it  is  a 
?laim  before  the  real  estate  service  ? 

Gen.  Fries.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  not  a  war  claim  that  I  know  of;  it  is  a 
natter  with  the  real  estate  service. 
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Mr.  Cramton.  Are  these  improvements  all  on  the  875  acres  ? 

Gen.  Fries.  I  think  so,  except  part  of  the  range  that  was  prepared 

Mr.  Cramton.  And  the  only  adjacent  available  property  is  th^ 
16,000  acres  to  which  you  have  referred  ? 

Gen.  Fries.  I  do  not  quite  understand  yom*  Question. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Is  there  available  property  adjacent  to  the  I&oii 
on  which  the  buildings  are  other  than  the  16,000  acres  to  which  tog 
have  referred  ? 

Mr.  Fries.  No;  practically  not.  The  Navy  has  purchased  Iv: 
their  balloon  and  air  service  the  large  block  of  ground  which  joizb 
this  tract  on  the  east  and  on  which  they  are  building  the  bi^ge^t 
hangar  in  the  United  States ;  and  the  Camp  Dix  rifle  range  adjoins  it  ot 
the  west.  In  connection  with  the  use  oi  the  16,000  acres,  the  Camp 
Dix  people  are  very  anxious  about  it  because  they  can  not  get  proper 
artillery  practice  with  what  they  have;  and  they  could  combm^ 
their  artillery  with  the  training  of  the  West  Point  cadets,  who  I 
understand  are  expected  to  tram  in  the  summer  time  at  Camp  Di\ 
hereafter — all  of  these  thin&;s  could  all  be  done  on  the  same  area. 

Mr.  CRABiTON.  It  is  possible,  then,  for  more  than  one  organizatio: 
to  make  use  of  the  piece  of  ground  i 

Gen.  Fries.  Absolutely;  that  is  what  we  hope  to  do. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  this  land,  largely  pine  barrens,  as  th^ 
call  it? 

Gen.  Fries.  Pine  barrens;  it  is  sandy  soil  with  scrubby  pines  on  r 
and  the  onlv  thine  of  value  actually  in  that  country  at  all  are  o«va- 
sional  cranberry  oogs,  and  there  are  very,  very  lew  embraced  / 
this  16,000  acres. 

Mr.  Anthony.  None  of  it  is  under  cultivation  ? 

Gen.  Fries.  Practically  none  at  all  unless  in  little  patches ;  thr:^ 
may  be  a  few  little  patches  under  cultivation. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  there  any  open  country  in  it,  or  is  it  all  covfit-* 
by  scrub  pines  ? 

Gen.  Fries.  It  is  mostly  scrub  pines ;  but  the  ranges  were  cleaiv 
by  the  Government  during  the  war. 

I  would  like  to  explain  nirther  why  we  need  that.  The  S75  ar.*^- 
is  all  right  for  the  buildings,  but  it  would  be  merely  a  little  milita." 
post.  If  we  let  loose  gas  enough  to  determine  what  it  would  dt- . 
war  time  on  a  considerable  scale  we  can  not  do  it  on  a  less  area  th&' 
16,000  acres;  it  would  go  too  far;  and  that  is  the  difficulty  we  f a> 
in  trying  to  do  proving  at  Edgewood.  We  need  a  place  where  w*  *-* 
count  on  gas  goine  6  miles,  we  wiU  say,  without  hurtinff  anybodi 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  large  a  reservation  have  you  at  Edgewi^*: 

Gen.  Fries.  3,400  acres  was  set  aside  from  35,000  acrespurrha.^ 
by  the  Ordnance;  but  the  35,000  acres  is  split  up  by  the  Cli»apr»> 
Bay  on  one  side  of  it,  the  Gunpowder  River  near  the  western  *•- 
and  the  Bush  River  near  the  center. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  Ordnance  Department  has  a  long  firinir  r&r. 
there,  has  it  not? 

Gen.  Fries.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  utilize  that  for  your  experiments  f 

Gen.  Fries.  No,  sir;  we  utilize  some  of  the  land  connectinir  « 
that  range.     We  are  quartered  on  the  west  end  of  that  35,000  a:r-« 
on  what  is  known  as  the  Gunpowder  Peninsula,  containing  pr-l a1' 
8,000  acres,  of  which  we  have  3,400  acres  next  to  the  PaoMjiTa:  i 
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Railroad  on  the  north.  The  remainder  is  still  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Ordnance  Department.  We  have  used  some  of  that  and  in 
fact  mn^t  use  it  for  our  experiments.  Here  is  a  map  of  the  entire 
reservation;  the  red  border  incloses  the  entire  35,000  acres.  Eklge- 
wood  Arsenal  is  at  present  using  this  piece  here;  we  very  much  need 
this  other  piece.     In  fact,  that  is  a  matter  of  controversy  now. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Have  you  not  got  to  get  it  from  the  Ordnance 
Department  ? 

Cren.  Fries.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  the  longest  range  they  have  ? 

Gen.  Fries.  I  think  they  can  get  nearly  26,000  yards  on  the  land 
targets. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  the  longest  range  you  get  at  Lakehurst? 

Gen.  Fries.  About  15,000  yards. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  suppose  you  want  to  get  ofiF  there  by  yourself  at 
Lakehurst  because  you  are  not  a  very  popular  neighbor  when  you  get 
to  using  this  gas,  I  imagine? 

Gen.  Fries.  No,  sir.  We  can  not  get  range  enough;  if  we  let  loose 
anywhere  in  here  enough  gas  to  go  6  miles  it  will  go  away  out  over 
those  water  areas  over  which  we  have  no  controL  We  can  get  a 
range  of  perhaps  three  miles  and  can  carry  on  little  experiments,  but 
when  we  want  to  carry  on  a  big  experiment  imder  ordinary  battle 
conditions,  we  find  ourselves  unable  to  do  so  because  of  the  lack  of 
range. 

i&.  Anthony.  When  you  turn  loose  a  lot  of  gas  are  you  not  likely 
to  poison  a  lot  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  neighborhood  around  Lake- 
hurst ? 

Gen.  Fries.  No,  sir.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  the  way  of  poUcing 
that  area  so  that  no  one  will  be  in  there;  and  we  can  tell  almost 
exactly  how  far  the  gas  is  going. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Does  this  estimate  take  care  of  the  upkeep  of  the  acreage 
there  ? 

Gen.  Fries.  Yes,  sir;  there  is  practically  no  upkeep  except  to  keep 
the  brush  out  of  the  rifle  range. 

Mr.  Cramton.  You  do  not  think  it  will  be  feasible  to  conduct  such 
occasional  experiments — it  seems  to  me  that  they  must  be  only 
occasional — on  some  Army  reservation  such  as  Benning? 

Gen.  Fries.  We  could,  but  considering  the  plant  that  ought  to  be 
installed  in  order  to  take  care  of  samples  oi  gas  and  make  other 
observations  that  must  go  with  it,  and  the  expense  of  shipping  all 
materials  such  a  distance,  the  experiments  would  probably  cost  us 
more  in  a  very  few  years  than  this  land  would  cost  where  we  already 
have  our  plant  installed.  We  can  buy  the  land  for  $160,000.  There 
is  no  other  tract  of  land  of  such  size  in  this  coimtry  anywhere  within 
50  miles  of  New  York  or  Philadelphia  with  transportation  so  available 
as  it  is  to  this  tract  at  anything  like  that  price. 

CIVILIAN   force  at   LAKEHITRST. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  lai^e  a  civilian  force  do  you  maintain  at  the 
Lakehurst  Proving  Ground? 

Gen.  Fries.  All  told,  about  100. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  proportion  of  that  is  skilled  labor  and  what 
is  unskilled  labor  ? 
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Gen.  Fries.  There  are  about  15  .technical  men;  about  25  per  ceo: 
is  skilled  labor,  and  the  balance  is  unskilled  labor. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  believe  you  are  going  to  place  in  the  record  th? 
total  number  of  civihan  employees  of  the  Chemical  Warfare  Semt 
and  classify  them? 

Gen.  Fries.  By  classifications;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  the  salaries  they  receive. 

repairs  to  arsenal. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  repairs  to  arsenak  you  are  asking  S287.(»'- 
How  does  that  differ  from  maintenance  of  these  plants  ? 

Gen.  Fries.  That  refers  to  certain  special  items,"^  paxticularly  : 
the  power  plant  and  its  operation. 

chemical  warfare  plants  and  service. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  iostanoe.  you  ask  for  S615,000  for  chomii^ 
warfare  plants  and  service,  ana  now  you  ask  for  repairs  of  arsenA^ 
S287;000.  Does  this  arsenal  item  refer  more  particularly  to  su^ 
houses? 

Gen.  Fries.  Yes,  sir;  this  refers  more  particularly   to  what  .- 
known  as  utilities,  such  as  the  grounds  ana  the  railroads;  we  ha* 
standard  gauge  and  narrow  ^au^e;  and  the  heatiog  and  power  pUnts 
the  other  refers  to  the  chemical  plants  and  items  that  go  with  theL 

RAILROADS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  much  railroad  have  you  in  operation  t 

Gen.  Fries.  We  have  about  21  miles  of  standard-gauge  tracks.  * 
miles  of  narrow-gauge  tracks,  and  7  miles  of  industrial  tracks. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Where  are  these  tracks  located  ? 

Gen.  Fries.  The  main  track  connects  with  the  Penosylva:.  i 
Railroad  and  it  is  about  a  mile  to  the  first  of  the  chemical  biuldiro 

Mr.  Anthony.  At  Edgewood  ? 

Gen.  Fries.  EdgewocKl. 

Mr.  Anthony,  x  ou  say  you  have  20  miles  of  broad-gauge  r^ 
road 

Gen.  Fries.  Yes,  sir;  that  includes  sidings. 

Mr.  Anthony.  At  Edgewood  ? 

Gen.  Fries.  Edgewood. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Have  you  any  railroad  track  at  Lakehurat  I 

Gen.  Fries.  We  have  there  a  narrow-gauge  track  runniiig  li  •' 
the  proviog  range;  it  is  a  meter-gauge  road. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  about  locomotives  ? 

Gen.  Fries.  We  operate  gasoline  locomotives  for  K^iHtig  sup:-* 
down  to  the  proving  groxmoT 

Mr.  Anthony.  lu)w  many  locomotives  do  you  opiate  at  E  ^- 
wood? 

Gen.  Fries.  Two  standard-gauge  locomotives.  They  are  ««'- 
gasoline  or  electric  on  the  narrow-gauge  road. 
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CHEMICAL  WARFARE   SCHOOLS — STUDENTS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  There  is  an  item  here  for  chemical  warfare  schools, 
$35,000.     Where  do  you  maintain  sohoob? 

Gen.  Fries.  At  the  Edgewood  Ajsenal. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  that  school  for  the  instruction  of  the  field  oflBicers  ? 

Gen.  Fries.  OflBicers  of  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service  and  of  the 
Army  in  general,  and  such  of  the  Navy  or  marine  officers  as  may  be 
sent  over;  we  have  four  marine  officers  in  the  present  class. 

Mr.  Anthony^  How  many  other  officers  ? 

Gen.  Fries.  We  have  10  chemical  warfare  officers  in  this  school. 

Mr.  AnthoKOt .  None  from  the  line  of  the  Army  ? 

Gen.  Fries,  ^o,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramton.  What  is  the  object  of  that  school  ? 

Gen.  Fries.  To  teach  them. 

Mr.  Cramton.  What? 

Gen.  Fries.  To  teach  the  composition  and  use  of  chemical  warfare 
materials  in  all  phases  of  the  work,  defensive  and  offensive,  and 
especially  their  use  in  cooperation  with  other  branches  of  the  service. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Why  do  you  need  $35,000  to  instruct  14  men? 

Gen.  Fries.  We  are  gomg  to  run  different  classes  and  we  are 
expecting  to  have  a  lai^e  number  of  line  officers  there. 

Mr.  Cramton.  About  now  many? 

Gen.  Fries.  We  are  prepared  to  take  care  of  100  at  a  time. 

Mr.  Cramton.  You  propose  to  pass  the  line  officers  pretty  gener- 
ally through  this  chemical  warfare  service  school? 

Gren.  Fries.  We  hope  to.  The  present  policy  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment is  apparently  not  to  send  them;  but  we  feel  that  it  will  change 
and  we  have  this  school  to  teach  the  art  of  chemical  warfare  to  the 
line  officers  that  have  been  or  will  be  sent  there. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Do  you  think  it  is  necessary  to  send  them  there? 
Why  can  not  a  chemical  warfare  course  be  added  at  the  other  schools 
where  officers  are  training  ? 

Gen.  Fries.  They  can  not  get  enough  of  it;  and  one  reason  why 
this  school  which  was  formerly  at  Lakehurst  was  moved  to  Edgewood 
was  because  of  theplant  facilities  at  Edgewood. " 

Mr.  Cramton.  How  are  you  going  to  use  that  $35,000? 

Gen.  Fries.  For  administration  expenses  of  the  school,  $7,966. 
We  have  it  separated  into  four  items. 

Maj.  Atkisson.  In  this  school  which  is  comparatively  new  at  this 
time  we  are  building  up  courses  which  wiU  cover  the  real  fundamen-  . 
tals  of  the  chemical  warfare  service.  We  find  that  it  is  necessary 
to  go  into  careful  research  and  studies  of  the  war  and  what  is  going 
on  at  the  present  time  in  the  development,  all  of  which  requires  the 
expenditure  of  money. 

Mr.  Crabiton.  Now,  then,  the  school  is  not  only  just  to  teach  the 
use  of  your  warfare  paraphenalia  but  also  for  the  study  of  the  chemi- 
cal warfare  problems,     i  ou  are  investigators,  in  other  words  ? 

Maj.  Atkisson.  No,  sir;  our  officers  will  be  largely  officers  of  other 
brancnes  of  the  service;  they  are  virtually  to  be  trained  in  chemical 
warfare;  every  officer  in  the  service  shomd  be  a  gas  officer,  should 
understand  the  use  of  these  chemicals  in  the  field;  and  that  requires 
going  into  the  technical  uses  of  them;  and  in  this  school  we  intend 
to  cover  that  feature. 
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Gen.  Fries.  I  think  that  is  what  you  had  in  mind, 
Mr.  Cramton.  Yes;  I  see. 

Gen.  Fries.  This  also  covers  such  work  as  the  translation  of 
foreign  papers  on  chemical  warfare. 

TRANSLATORS. 

Mr.  Cramton.  That  is  a  question  I  wanted  to  ask  a  while  ago:  Hot 
many  translators  you  have  in  your  Chemical  Warfare  Sa^ce:  w* 
have  not  heard  of  translators  for  some  time  now. 

Maj.  Atkisson.  Unfortunately  we  have  very  few  at  the  present 
time;  that  is  one  of  the  things  we  are  short  on  now. 

Mr.  Cramton.  How  many  have  you? 

Maj.  Atkisson.  We  have  none  at  the  school. 

Gen.  Fries.  Only  officers. 

Mr.  Anthony.   I  our  officers  are  doing  your  translatiiLg  ? 

Maj.  Coombs.  Practically  all  chemists  can  read  French  and  G<^r- 
man  now. 

Maj.  Atkisson.  We  have  no  translators  except  the  officer^ 

Mr.  Anthony.  Any  civilian  translators  ? 

Maj.  Atkisson.  No. 

Mr.  CRAMiy>N.  That  commends  your  service  considerably  to  me. 

OURBENT  administrative   EXPENSES — PUBUCATION. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  do  you  propose  to  spend,  your  S7,900 — ^wh*: 
was  that  intended  for,  administration  ? 

Gen.  Fries.  Yes,  sir;  current  administration  expenses. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  do  you  propose  to  expend  tnat  item  t 

Maj.  Atkisson.  We  have  in  connection  with  the  school  a  publirt- 
tion  called  Chemical  Warfare. 

Gen.  Fries.  That  item  includes  the  magazine  called  Chemira 
Warfare. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  does  that  cost  you  a  year  ? 

Maj.  Atkisson.  About  S12,000. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  get  any  income  from  it  ? 

Maj.  Atkisson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  No  advertising  ? 

Maj.  Atkisson.  No,  sir;  it  is  published  for  the  purpose  of  dissent- 
nating  chemical  warfare  information. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  about  the  only  publication  that  is  carried  *-»' 
by  the  War  Department,  then,  is  it  not;  is  it  a  general  publicatKc 
does  it  have  a  general  circulation  ? 

Maj.  Atkisson.  Only  to  people  that  are  reallv  interested  in  keepisr 
up  with  it,  like  our  reserve  officers,  or  men  that  were  in  ClieniKt 
Warfare  Service  during  the  war  and  service  schools;  it  is  not  prints* 
it  is  du]^icated. 

Gen.  Fries.  It  is  multigraphed. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  it  is  costing  you  $12,000  a  yeart 

Gen.  Fries.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  only  get  part  of  the  cost  out  of  this  particvU: 
item  i 

Maj.  Atkisson.  Yes,  sir.  Part  of  the  work  that  is  done  b  in  cc-^ 
nection  with  the  administration  of  the  arsenal,  keeping  up  fc 
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Mr.  Anthony.  How  much  of  it  do  you  take  out  of  this  S7,900  ? 

Maj.  Atkisson.  Generally  speaking,  as  I  remember,  I  think  it  is 
about  fifty-fifty  between  the  two. 

Gen.  Fries.  About  $6,000.  This  would  come  out  of  the  school 
fund. 

Maj.  Atkisson.  Yes,  sir. 

CHEMICAL     WARFARE     SCHOOLS — NUMBER     OF     CIVILIAN     EMPLOYEES 

AT   SCHOOLS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  civilian  employees  do  you  have  in  con- 
nection with  the  school  ? 

Maj.  Atkisson.  At  the  present  time  there  are  four. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  are  they,  clerks  ? 

Maj.  Atkisson.  Clerks  and  one  military  administrator. 

Mr.  Anthony.  One  military  administrator  ? 

Maj.  Atkisson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  are  his  functions  ? 

Maj.  Atkisson.  He  is  acting  at  the  present  time  as  a  supply  officer 
for  the  school. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Can  you  detail  an  officer  for  ttat  purpose  ? 

Maj.  Atkisson.  No,  sir;  we  are  very,  very  short  of  officers  in  this 
service. 

Gen.  Fries.  As  I  stated,  we  only  have  59  officers  now  to  do  all  of 
our  work  and  attend  to  this  school. 

Mr.  Anthony.  When  the  Army  commissions  the  full  number 
authorized  they  will  then  allow  you  your  full  prpoportion  of  100  ? 

Gen.  Fries.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  we  will  get  the  full  100  as  soon  as  we 
get  them  transferred;  they  all  have  to  be  gotten  by  transfer,  and  we 
are  acting  very  cautiously  on  it. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  do  you  pay  this  military  administrator  ? 

Maj.  Atkisson.  $1,500  a  year. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  are  the  other  items  in  the  school  expenses 
outside  of  the  administrator  ? 

Maj.  Atkisson.  It  is  a  new  school;  we  have  a  very  small  Ubrary, 
and  we  hope  to  bring  that  up  gradually  as  the  years  go  by,  and  it  will 
be  of  considerable  expense  m  the  next  fiscal  year. 

PURCHASE   OP   SCHOOL   SUPPLIES. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  much  are  you  asking  for  the  purchase  of 
books  ? 

Gen.  Fries.  Equipment,  machinery,  instruments,  and  so  forth, 
$10,000. 

Maj.  Atkisson.  This  technical  school  has  considerable  equipment 
in  connection  with  it. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  are  the  other  items  ? 

Maj.  Atkisson.  Supplies,  incidental  expenses,  $7,034. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  stationery  and  so  forth  ? 

Maj.  Atkisson.  Yes,  sir;  and  there  will  be  certain  expenses  in 
taking  the  classes  to  the  Lakehurst  Proving  Ground  to  observe  tests 
there  in  connection  with  the  courses. 

Gen.  Fries.  We  expect  to  take  them  over  there  so  as  to  show 
them  a  large-scale  operation  once. 
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Maj.  Atkisson.  I  fear  if  we  try  to  carry  out  the  trainiiig  |>olir' 
that  that  will  restrict  us. 

Mr.  Anthony.  It  will  take  that  much  to  start,  you  think  ? 

Maj.  Atkisson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Do  you  go  into  the  study  of  chemistry  ? 

Gen.  Fries.  We  teadi  only  that  regarding  the  composition  of ' 
different  gases. 

Maj.  Atkisson.  We  take  the  standard  gases  and  give  the  studeiv 
a  fimdamental  knowledge  of  sases  from  the  characteiistics  and  prv*> 
erties  point  of  view,  but  we  do  not  go  into  the  chemistry  of  it. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Are  there  any  xmiversities  in  the  United  States  tr.i 
include  in  their  course  on  applied  chemistry  anything  relating  to  tl 
development  of  chemical  warfare  ? 

Maj.  Atkisson.  Not  at  the  present  time. 

treatises  on  chemical  warfare. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Does  not  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technokr' 
or  the  Stevens  Institute  or  some  of  these  larger  universities  that  h& 
research  organizations  go  into  this  at  all  as  a  matter  of  science  tL 
knowledge  ? 

Gen.  Fries.  One  dlfhculty  with  that  is  that  there  is  not  &xo\i: 
literature  yet  printed  on  chemical  warfare  for  those  people  to  rvL 
start  a  course  in  chemical  warfare;  and  that  is  one  oi  the  things  *. 
school  is  working  on  and  that  we  are  working  on  in  Washing.  . 
We  want  to  get  the  chemical  warfare  data  written  up ;  it  is  so  n  « 
that  the  literature  must,  of  necessity,  be  very  brief. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Then  there  are  no  facilities  in  these  institutions  in  *- 
United  States  for  the  development  and  teaching  of  those  thiij^ 
I  do  not  look  upon  the  Army  as  an  educational  proposition. 

Gen.  Fries.  No,  sir;  there  is  not,  except  this  chemical- warfi' 
school. 

Maj.  Atkisson.  We  do  not  go  into  the  chemistry  of  it,  but  ix>  .< 
in  the  field. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  go  into  its  application ! 

Maj.  Atkisson.  We  go  into  its  application. 

Gen.  Fries.  And  we  teach  the  men  its  physical  properties   « 
take  it  in  the  shell  or  canister  and  show  them  how  it  changes  v.  - 
loosened  in  the  field,  and  its  effect  on  men  and  animab. 

field  depots. 

Mr.  Anthony.  General,   you   are   asking  for  $150,000  for  * 
training;  you  are  also  asking  for  $100,000  u>r  field  depots;  do<«  *^* 
mean  that  you  are  going  to  use  $100,000  to  establish  field  depo 
these  various  corps  areas  ? 

Gen.  Fries.  No,  sir;  that  covers  all  the  work — penonn^*!  ^' 
evervthing  else  coimected  with  the  maintenance  of  the  chcrr^  . 
warfare  part  of  those  depots  that  are  established  by  the  .V.-" 
throughout  the  coimtry,  wnether  in  corps  areas  or  othennae. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  does  not  mean  that  you  are  going  to  coc>tr. 
buildings  out  of  that  t 

Gen.  Fries.  No^  sir. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  This  expense  is  necessary  to  take  care  of  the 
materials  in  those  depots. 

Gen.  Fries.  Yes,  sir-  we  have  got  large  stores  of  materials;  some 
still  at  vSchenectady  and  other  places,  ana  this  will  cover  the  expense 
of  carins;  for  it  and  storing  it  wherever  it  may  be  decided  that  that 
materialshould be atored  outside  of  what  we  will  have  at  Edgewood* 
F/d^ewood  is  our  main  storage  place  and  these  others  are  connected 
with  the  Army. 

Mr.  Anthony.  General,  you  have  developed  the  Chemical  Warfare 
Service  along  the  line  of  using  chemicals  principally  by  projection  by 
means  of  artillery  fire,  have  you  not? 

Gen.  Fries.  No,  sir;  artillery  in  the  future  will  probably  use  less 
than  50  per  cent  of  the  gas  that  will  be  used;  I  figure  that  this  cloud 
gas 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  carried  by  the  winds? 

Gen.  Fries.  Yes,  sir;  will  care  for  a  tremendous  quantity,  because 
the  efficiency  of  jour  artillery  shell  is  less  than  10  per  cent  at  the 
best  compared  with  50  per  cent  or  more  for  other  methods. 

PROPOSED    USE   OF   POISON   GASES  IN   WARFARE. 

Mr.  Slemp.  General,  does  your  proposition  of  the  development  of 
the  use  of  gases  in  warfare  take  into  consideration  any  attack  on  the 
civilian  population  as  well  as  upon  military  forces  ? 

Gen  Fries.  Not  at  all,  not  at  all;  and  it  is  no  more  dangerous  to 
the  civilian  population  than  artilleiy. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Then  you  would  not  be  developing  gases  with  any 
idea  in  mind  such  as  was  expressed  the  other  day  to  go  to  a  city,  say, 
like  New  York  and  put  eveiybody  to  sleep,  or  make  them  all  cry,  or 
put  them  out  of  business  ? 

Gen.  Fries.  We  have  nothing  of  that  kind  in  mind.  Of  course,  if 
a  barbarous  enemy  wanted  to  adopt  such  tactics  he  might  try  to  use 
gas  on  a  city;  but  we  are  not  working  on  that  line  at  all. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Was  there  not  quite  a  lot  of  objection  in  the  world  to 
the  use  of  gases  at  all  in  the  war  ? 

Gen.  Fries^  There  wac>. 

CASUALTIES   FROM    GAS   IN   LATE   WAR. 

Mr.  Slemp.  And  did  not  Germany  shock,  you  might  say,  the  moral 
sense  of  the  world  when  she  began  to  use  gas  ? 

Geu.  Fries.  Yes,  sir.  There  were  two  reasons  for  that.  In  the 
first  place,  she  agreed  not  to  use  it  and  broke  her  word.  In  the 
second  place  the  first  gas  to  be  used  was  used  against  absolutelv 
unprotected  troops  who  knew  nothing  about  it,  so  that  the  deatn 
rate  there  was  probably  35  per  cent  of  eveiybody  that  was  gassed, 
because  they  had  no  protection.  Now,  that  death  rate  fell  from  that 
time  down  until  it  reached  the  low  point  whore  just  barely  2  per  cent 
of  the  men  that  got  gassed  died;  and  of  those  who  were  wounded — 
and  that  was  pretty  nearly  one-third  of  our  casualties  in  the  war — of 
those  wounded  only  about  2,600  had  any  disability  when  they  were 
discharged  from  the  Army. 
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In  other  words  only  about  4  per  cent  had  anv  dihabDity  at  all  »v 
against  practically  12  per  cent  tor  bullets  and  high  explosives  with 
an  additional  3^  per  cent  of  soldiers  in  the  hospitals  from  other 
causes.  Thus  the  death  rate  was  about  one-twelfth  what  it  was 
from  bullets  and  high  explosives.  This  low  death  rate  comes  abt»u: 
because  the  men  Knew  how  to  protect  them&elvcs.  Protectiin 
could  not  prevent  the  casualties :  they  remained  high  and  the  mrr 
wore  put  out  of  u.ction  from  but  two  to  four  months.  And  another 
thing,  the  recent  statistics  of  the  Surgeon  General's  office  show  thut 
there  is  apparently  no  tuberculosis  caused  bv  gas — in  fact,  th^ 
statistics  oi  this  last  year  hvq  very  interesting;  tunerculosis  rates  in  i^ 
gas  cases  in  France  in  1918  and  1919  was  only  2.45  per  thousand.  Hut 
m  1918  among  all  the  men  in  Franco  wounded  and  well  it  was  .^' 
per  thousand;  and  in  1919  that  Went  up  to  4.3  per  thousand. 

Ml*.  Slemp.  Did  not  the  war  itself  rather  change  the  attitude  th  .* 
had  theretofore  been  held  in  regard  to  the  use  of  gas  untU  it  was  L\' 
that  that  was  a  peifectly  justifiable  element  of  warfare  ? 

Gen.  Fjrtes.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Slemp.  As  justifiable  as  any  other  form  or  method  of  warfj*j» . 
is  not  that  right  ? 

Gen.  Fries.  Absolutely;  I  think  we  can  look  upon  it  as  a  logio- 
development  that  would  have  come  sooner  or  later;  also  it  is  herr  :• 
stay  because  no  method  of  fighting  that  is  efficient  has  ever  Ui: 
abandoned  until  something  more  efficient  has  been  found. 

Mr.  Slemp.  And  it  is  your  view  that  gas  will  be  msec!  in  h*-: 
defensive  and  offensive  operations  on  a  verjr  large  scale  in  the  fulur« 

Gen.  Fries.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  think  it  gives  to  the  most  technii-j 
and  most  ingenious  nation  a  big  advantage.  We  believe  we  are  \\ 
most  technical  and  most  ingenious  nation,  and  so  long  as  we  can  k>- 
that  lead  we  hold  an  advantage. 

Mr.  Slemp.  This  gas  is  not  to  be  used  in  attacks  on  the  civil  - 
population  ? 

Gen.  Fries.  I  think  that  is  a  most  barbarous  practice;  we  art-  r 
considering  that  at  all;   and  so  far  as  the  civilians  at  the  frt»nt  •: 
concerned  they  will  know  perfectly  well  that  our  gas  will  reach  ha  • 
maybe  7  miles:   it  may  get  to  be  10:   and  they  will  simply  ha^t 
stav  back  of  that  distance;   and  if  it  is  used  in  artillerv  il  di»t>  • 
spread  much  farther  or  only  a  little  bit  farther  than  high  €»xpl««^ 
High  explosives  are  just  as  dangerous  to  civilians:    the  lonc-ra:: 
gun  that  shelled  Paris  on  (iood  Friday  killed  neariv  100  peonli*. 

Mr.  Cramtox.  But  in  modem  warfare  the  civilian  populat:! :  • 
out  of  the  country  for  a  distance  of  from  7  to  10  miles  anywa% 

Gen.  Fries.  They  musv  stav  out  for  everv  reason. 

Mr.  (^RAMTON.  Not  only  on  account  of  accident  but  for  »•: .  ' 
reasons  ? 

Gen.  Fries.  Yes,  sir.  I  do  not  think  that  gas  has  any  more  da^^  ' 
for  the  civilian  population  than  anv  other  method  of  warfair. 

srPPLEMENTAL  ESTIMATES-    MECHANICAL  ASSISTANTS,  CC»MK-4»  " 

PROVISIONS. 


Mr.  Antho.ny.  Are  there  any  other  facts  you  want  to 
connection  with  your  proposition  i 

Gen.  Fries.  I  would  like  to  submit  these  two  items 
inents.     One  is  for  technical  employees  in  the  Washington  offic<  m: 
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the  other  is  in  reffard  to  the  making  of  contracts;  that  is,  Where  the 
contract  is  not  to  be  performed  within  60  days  and  is  in  excess  of  $500 
in  amount,  such  contracts  shall  be  reduced  to  writing  and  signed  bv* 
the  contracting  parties  with  their  names  at  the  end  thereof.  In  all 
other  cases  contracts  shall  be  prepared  under  such  regulations  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  chief,  Chemical  Warfare  Service.  That  is 
in  line  with  authority  possessed  by  other  departments;  but  it  has 
been  necessary  in  each  case  for  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service  to  get 
specific  authorization  which  means  a  formal  contract  with  all  forms 
to  be  sent  to  the  department. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Of  course,  any  legislation  whatsoever  is  subject  to 
a  point  of  order  on  this  bill,  but  you  may  put  it  in  the  record  and  we 
wjU  see  what  can  be  done. 

(The  statement  submitted  follows:) 

CHEMICAL   WARFARE   SECTION. 

The  services  of  skilled  mechanical  engineers,  draftsmen,  and  such  other  services  as 
the  Secretary  of  War  may  deem  necessary,  may  be  emplojred  in  the  oflSce  of  the  Chief, 
Ghemical  Warfare  Service,  to  carry  into  effect  the  appropriations  for  said  service,  to  be 
paid  from  such  appropriation,  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  employees  appropriated  for 
in  that  office:  Provided ^  That  the  entire  expenditure  for  this  purpose  for  the  fiscal  year 
1922  shall  not  exceed  $35,000.  and  the  Secretary  of  War  shall  each  year  in  the  annual 
estimates  report  to  Congress  tne  number  of  persons  so  employed,  their  duties,  and  the 
amount  paid  to  each. 

CHEMICAL  WARFARE   SERVICE. 

Hereafter  whenever  contracts  which  are  not  to  be  performed  within  60  days  are 
made  on  behalf  of  the  Government  by  the  Chief,  Chemical  Warfare  Service,  or  by 
officers  under  him  authorized  to  make  tnem,  and  are  in  excess  of  $500  in  amount,  such 
contracts  shall  be  reduced  to  writing  and  signed  by  the  contracting  parties  with  their 
names  at  the  end  thereof.  In  all  other  cases  contracts  shall  be  prepared  under  such 
regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Chief,  Chemical  Warfare  Service. 

CHANGE   OF   LANGUAGE. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Now,  I  just  want  to  go  over  briefly  with  you  an- 
o  ther  paragraph  in  the  bill.  You  have  a  lot  of  new  language  in  here. 
Why  coulayou  not  get  along  with  the  old  language  in  the  appropri- 
ations  

Gen.  Fries.  I  think  we  could. 

Mr.  Anthony.  With  these  changes  suggested  by  the  Chemical 
Warfare  Service  ?  , 

Gen.  Fries.  Well,  in  going  over  it  in  connection  with  all  the  other 
departments  it  appeared  that  we  would  be  more  in  line  with  what  was 
apparently  the  lixed  policy  of  the  departments  and  Congress  if  we 
went  a  little  more  into  the  detailed  statement  of  the  items  that  would 
be  covered.  There  is,  I  think,  one  statement  in  here,  a  proviso  in 
regard  to  the  replacement  of  funds.  For  instance,  we  are  called  upon 
to  furnish  chlorme  to  the  Army  or  Navy,  or  other  Government  place. 
Under  this  provision  that  money  would  come  back  and  we  could 
manufacture  chlorine  to  take  its  place.  As  it  is  now,  although  we  are 
called  upon  to  furnish  this  chlorine  out  of  our  fimds,  we  can  not 
replace  it.     I  think,  otherwise,  the  old  language  could  stand. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  would  really  create  a  revolving  fund  ? 

Gen.  Fries.  It  can  be  limited  to  one  year,  or  two  years,  just  as 
Congress  wanted  to  put  it. 
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Mr.  Anxhony.  As  a  rule  it  is  against  the  policy  of  Congress  in 
granting  appropriations  to  put  such  provisions  in. 

Mr.  Cramton.  You  want  it  to  replace  the  same  particular  material? 

Gen.  Fries.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cbamton.  But  yoiir  amendment  is  broader  than  that;  it  would 
let  you  sell  one  material  and  procure  another. 

Gen,  Fries.  Well,  we  had  not  intended  it  that  way. 

Maj.  Coombs.  The  other  bureaus  have  the  language  just  in  thobv 
words. 

Gen.  Fries.  We  just  copied  that  language  from  one  of  the  other 
bills  passed  heretofore. 

Mr.  Cramton.  If  your  language  was  changed  so  that  it  read  "shali 
be  available  to  replace  such  supplies/'  it  would  be  better. 

Maj.  Coombs.  There  is  no  objection  to  that. 

Mr.  Cramton.  I  think  that  would  be  in  line  with  what  you  ask- 

Gen.  Fries.  That  would  be  entirely  satisfactory. 

TRAVELING   EXPENSES. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  asking  an  item  for  mileage  for  travobng 
expenses  for  officers  and  employees  ordered  to  attend  meetings  •>( 
scientific  or  technical  societies  or  associations,  such  payments  not  (<- 
exceed  the  sum  of  $5,000  during  the  fiscal  year.  Do  any  other  depart- 
ments of  the  Government  have  that  authority? 

Maj.  Coombs.  Yes;  the  Ordnance  Department  and  the  Engmwr 
Department  have,  asked  an  authorization  for  the  expenses  of  ofBn'> 
and  men  traveling  on  work  of  those  services.  ^ 

Gen.  Fries.  This  is  very  important.    We  feel  that  in  tiiis  partiouiA: 
case  we  can  get  more  information  for  the  money  perhaps  than  /. 
any  other  way.    The  American  Chemical  Sooietv  has  two  great  meet- 
ings every  year;  last  year  they  had  one  in  St.  X<ouis  and  another 
Chicago.    Ji^ow,  by  sending  half  a  dozen  officers  to  those  session**  t. 
attend  those  meetings  we  get  more  information  m  the  same  length 
time  and  for  the  same  money  from  the  facts  that  are  brought  i»u'  - 
the  various  subdivision  hearmgs  than  in  any  other  wav.    The  W:.- 
Department  ruled  that  we  could  not,  under  the  law,  order  olfirerv  * 
that  dutv,  and  without  this  authoritv,  we  would  lose  that  rha:. 
ormation  really  for  nothing. 

for  instance,  some  very  valuable  uif ormation  came  to  us  in  ^* 
Louis  from  a  paper  which  was  read  there.    We  probablv  woidd  n«'-' 
have  gotten  onto  it  because  no  one  was  interested  m  it  from  our  p» 
of  view  -we  are  looking  at  it  from  the  chemical  warfare  point 
view  and  they  are  looking  at  it  from  the  purely  commercial  p*^u;* 
view. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  think  the  sum  of  S5,0()0  rather  large  for  th**  ' 
pose  of  paying  mileage  and  traveling  expenses.     Allowing  $lt«    " 
each  officer  attending  such  meetmgs  would  allow  you  to  sen! 
officers.    You  think  it  is  necessary  tor  part  of  their  general  in^tr 
tion? 

Gen.  Fries.  And  for  the  information  we  get:  not  so  much  in-:r 
tion  of  our  men,  but  the  information  they  get.    The  men  alter*!* : 
those  conferences  look  at  the  matter  from  a  purely  scientifie  > 
of  view:  and  if  we  do  not  have  men  there  we  kwe  much  ralur 
information. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  How  about  the  language  "for  mileage  of  officers 
traveling  on  duty  in  connection  with  the  chemical  waJfare  work;" 
is  not  that  duplication  of  the  general  mileage  appropriation  for 
officers  ? 

Gen.  Fries.  For  instance,  the  question  came  up  here  earlier  about 
sending  officers  to  get  information  in  Washington — ^we  have  to  send 
officers  out  a  great  many  times  on  special  trips  just  as  we  would  to 
these  associations. 

Mr.  Anthony.  'Yes. 

Gen.  Fries.  And  that  is  not  a  change  of  'station,  or  movement  of 
troops  in  general,  but  it  is  purely  and  absolutely  an  investigational 
proposition. 

Mr.  Anthony.  But  if  every  bureau  of  the  War  Department  had 
the  right  to  order  its  officers  on  trips  with  pay  for  mileage  it 
would 

Gen.  Fries.  The  Engineers,  for  instance,  have  that  language. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  they  still  have  it  ? 

Maj.  Coombs.  Yes,  sir. 

Gen.  Fries.  Yes,  sir. 

Col.  Smith.  I  would  like  to  say  the  Chief  of  Finance  has  heretofore 
indicated  to  the  committee  that  such  a  provision  is,  in  his  opinion, 
undesirable.  You  have  included  in  the  general  provision  for  mileage 
transportation,  the  mileage  for  officers  carried  in  this  bill  since  1848; 
and  gradually  several  services  have  provisions  in  their  own  appro- 
priations; for  example,  the  Air  Service,  since  the  beginning  of  the 
World  War  has  included  a  provision  for  traveling  expenses  and 
other  services,  for  mileage  or,  m  lieu  thereof,  traveling  expenses. 

The  Engineer  school  has  carried  an  item  for  about  20  years;  that 
is,  the  appropriation  for  the  Engineer  school  has  carried  an  item  for 
traveling  expense  in  lieu  of  mileage  since  about  March  2»  1901;  and 
there  is  a  provision  in  the  appropriation  arming,  equipping,  and 
braining  the  National  Guard — the  Chief  of  Finance  thinks  these 
3ould  well  be  combined  and  carried  in  the  general  mileage  appro- 
priation for  officers. 

Gen.  Fries.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  another  entirely  different  point 
>f  view  on  this  question;  that  is,  the  expense  is  incurred  as  a  part  of 
I  job.  For  instance,  we  will  say  that  we  find  that  up  in  New  York 
?ity,  or  in  Chicago,  there  is  a  certain  mass  of  information  which  some 
)fficer  who  is  on  this  work  can  get  and  we  send  him  there  as  part  of 
hat  project.  We  pay  his  expense  out  of  the  project  just  exactly  as 
ve  pay  the  civilian  who  is  working  on  that  to  go  and  get  that  specific 
nformation;  it  is  a  part  of  the  project;  it  is  not  mileage  of  the  Army; 
t  is  incurred  in  research  work  or  investigation,  and  we  pay  it  from 
hese  appropriations;  and  our  efficiency  in  getting  that  particular  job 
lone,  or  doing  that  manufacturing  piece  of  work,  entails  that  expense, 
ind  it  is  charged  up  against  it;  it  is  not  ordinary  travel  in  the  Army 
,t  all,  it  is  part  of  the  project,  and  it  should  be  looked  at  in  that  way. 
Mr.  Anthony.  Very  well;  we  will  give  it  ample  consideration. 
lave  you  anything  further  on  chemical  warfare,  Gen.  Fries? 
Gen.  Fries.  No. 
Mr.  Anthony.  Then  we  will  take  up  ordnance. 
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Friday,  January  14,  1921. 

STATEMEirT  OF  D.  B.  BBADVEB,  CHIEF  CHEHICAL  BE8EAKCI 
AND  DEVELOPMENT  DIVISION,  CHEMICAL  WABFAKE 
SEBVICE. 

Mr.  Bradner.  Mr.  Chairman:  The  Chemical  Warfare  Service  ht* 
discovered  a  liquid,  approximately  three  drops  of  which,  when  appli«^. 
to  any  part  oi  the  skin,  will  cause  a  man  s  death.  Mudi  amallr: 
amounts  than  this,  or  even  vapors  from  the  liquid,  cause  very  sever* 
slow-healing  bums. 

The  experience  of  the  World  War  proved  that  it  is  possible  for  a: 
aeroplane  to  fly  within  100  feet  of  enemjr  troops  ana  machine-gu: 
them  with  practical  impunity.  The  opinion  of  men  well  inform^' 
on  aerial  warfare  is  that  the  only  defense  against  aeroplanes  is  attA>^ 
by  aeroplanes. 

If,  instead  of  carrying  machine  guns,  attacking  planes  wrr- 
equipped  to  carry  a  tank  of  this  liqmd  for  discharge  irora  nozil*^ 
similar  to  the  ordinary  street  sprinkler,  so  that  it  would  fall  like  ra:r 
killing  everything  in  its  path ;  then  you  would  have  a  weapon  wh:  ' 
woula  absolutely  destroy  troops,  noncombatants,  or  citien,  unle^- 
they  were  protected  by  a  superior  air  navy. 

One  plane  carrying  two  tons  of  the  liquid  could  cover  an  area  I  - 
feet  wide  by  7  miles  long  in  one  trip  and  could  deposit  enough  n.»- 
terial  to  kill  every  man  m  that  area  by  action  on  his  skin.     If  t 
men  were  not  protected  by  gas  masks,  which  would  be  the  case 
the  attack  were  made  on  a  city,  the  fatal  area  would  be  sevtrt 
times  as  great. 

It  is  well  to  mention  here  that  it  is  not  only  possible,  but  hur 

f>robabIe,  that  an  enemy,  if  he  had  control  of  the  air  and  m>  «  - 
ree  from  the  fear  of  retaliation,  would  threaten  to  use  this  wemi-  ■ 
to  compel  the  evacuation  of  cities,  munition  works,  etc.:  anti 
such  evacuation  did  not  take  place,  the  position  would  undoubto. 
be  attacked. 

The  only  limit  to  the  quantity  of  this  liquid  which  could  be  mr 
is  the  amount  of  availaole  electric  power,  as  nearly  every  na:   ■ 
has  practically  an  unlimited  supply  of  the  necessary  raw  malem. 
It  would  be  entirely  possible  for  this  country  to  manufacture  se%»* 
thousand  tons  per  clay,  provided  the  necessary  plants  had  been  bu 

There  is  a  possibility  that  a  protective  clothing  can  be  devoid  •:• 
which  will  entirely  cover  the  wearer  and  be  inipervious  to  this  h«<'- 
still  allowing  water  vapor  to  pass  through.     Work  along  thb  Ur-  * 
being  pushed  by  this  service,  but  the  problem  is  an  extremely  diii-  - 
one  and  it  is  probable  that  several  years  will  be  required  to  dev- 
such  a  material,  if  it  is  possible  to  clo  so  at  all. 

It  is  probable  that  cities  can  be  protected  by  chemical  mtm:- 
but  this,  also,  will  require  time  for  development. 

The  most  logical  defense  is  an  air  force  more  powerful  than  • '  ■ 
possessed  by  any  other  power.  At  the  present  time,  if  our  cot.-' 
were  attached  fey  an  enemy  with  a  superior  air  force,  our  «:  • 
army  would  be  annihilated  for  it  could  do  nothing  whatever  to  d^'-" 
it.self .  During  the  Argonne  offensive  in  the  past  war.  the  «r '  ' 
fii*st  American  ^Vrmy  of  a  million  and  a  quarter  mc^  occapw%:  * 
area  approximately  40  kilometers  long  by  20  kilometer» 
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Germany  had  had  4,000  tons  of  this  material  and  300  or  400  planes 
equipped  in  this  way  for  its  distribution,  the  entire  first  army  would 
have  been  annihilated  in  10  to  12  hours. 

In  closing,  it  is  desired  to. emphasize  the  importance  of  scientific 
research,  as  compared  with  a  large  army,  as  the  more  effective  and 
less  expensive  means  of  protecting  our  country.  The  Chemical 
Warfare  Service  this  year  is  asking  for  less  than  1  per  cent  of  the 
total  Army  appropriation.  During  the  past  war,  gas  produced  over 
30  per  cent  of  our  casualties;  in  the  future,  the  percentage  will  be  far 
higher.  New  methods  of  defense  will  be  devised  to  meet  this  particu- 
lar new  development;  but  if  scientific  research  on  military  problems 
is  not  continued  on  an  efficient  basis,  another  development  will  be 
made  and  an  enemy  will  use  it  against  us  before  we  have  worked 
out  a  defense. 

Saturday,  January  15,  1921, 

national  guard, 

STATEMENT  OF  MAJ.  GEN.  JESSE  McI.  CABTEB,  CHIEF  MILI- 
TIA BUREAU. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Gen.  Carter,  I  believe  you  are  Chief  of  the  Militia 
Bureau. 

Gen.  Carter.  At  present;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  We  will  take  up  this  morning  the  appropriations 
for  the  National  Guard  which  come  under  your  jurisdiction. 

Gen.  Carter.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  your  permission  I  would  like  to 
make  a  statement  as  to  the  basis  on  whicn  we  prepared  these  esti- 
niates  and  then  have  you  hear  Col.  Wilson,  who  is  financial  and  prop- 
erty officer  of  the  bureau,  with  respect  to  the  details  which  make  up 
the  various  items. 

Mr.  Anthony.  All  right,  sir.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  general  question 
first. 

You  are  asking  for  $34,808,000  for  the  next  fiscal  year  for  the 
National  Guard.  There  was  appropriated  during  the  current  fiscal 
year  $20,000,000  for  that  purpose.  Can  you  tell  us  how  much  of  that 
$20,000,000  has  been  expended  so  far  ? 

Gen.  Carter.  No;  we  are  unable  to  arrive  at  a  correct  statement 
because  the  law  provides  that  all  issues  that  are  made  from  surplus 
property  of  the  Army  shall  not  be  charged  against  the  National 
Guard  appropriations.  Now,  it  has  been  impossible  for  the  Army 
supply  officers  up  to  the  present  time  to  tell  us  just  what  property 
vK^as  surplus  and  what  we  nave  to  pay  for.  We  are  endeavoring  to  get 
a  statement  of  that. 

Gen.  Lord.  The  amount  allotted  to  date  is  $4,451,611.29. 
Mr.  Anthony.  Then  the  probabilities  are  that  you  will  not  use  that 
whole  sum  ? 

Gen.  Carter.  I  think  we  will  use  it  all.     We  are  exercising  great 
economy  now  to  avoid  creating  a  deficiency. 

GENERAL   STATEMENT. 

Mr.    Anthony.  For  how  large  a  National  Guard  force  is  that 
134,808,000  based  upon  ? 

27478—21 69 
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Gen.  Carter.  I  will  explain  that  if  you  will  let  me,  Mr.  Anthony, 
in  this  general  statement. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Go  ahead. 

Gen.  Carter.  The  .act  of  June  3,  1916,  as  amended  requires  that 
the  minimum  of  the  National  Guard  organization  in  the  various 
States  shall  he  200  officers  and  men  per  Senator  and  Congressman  U^ 
the  first  fiscal  year  and  shall  he  increased  each  year  thereafter  in  ihe 
proportion  of  not  less  than  50  per  cent.  There  tnen  should  have  been 
on  June  30,  1920,  300  men  per  Senator  and  Congressman  and  the 
additional  men  authorized  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  Port  Rin' 
Hawaii,  and  the  Canal  Zone,  the  total  number  of  men  we  should  havf 
at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year,  according  to  law  then,  being  178.00U, 
roughly  speaKine. 

Our  estimate  last  year  was  based  on  carrying  that  number  of  meo 
through  the  year. 

Subsequently  your  committee  gave  us  enough,  as  we  estimated,  i" 
carry  through  approximatehr  100,000  men. 

At  the  beginnmg  of  the  fiscal  year  wo  had  about  48,000  after  d^ 
ducting  a  ntunber  who  had  been  found  to  be  deficient  for  one  reas<»n 
or  another,  and  from  which  we  had  withdrawn  recognition.  No*' 
we  figured  that  by  carefully  economizing  this  sum  ana  by  not  goiii: 
too  fast  in  the  early  part  of  the  fiscal  year,  we  could  about  June  .^' 
1920.  have  the  178,000  men  and  not  exceed  the  appropriation  iIj* 
you  nad  made. 

There  is  a  clause  in  the  act  which  requires  that  the  Secretarv 
War  shall  submit  estimates  annually  for  the  support  of  the  Natiic.^ 
Guard  and  that  no  funds  in  excess  of  those  appropriated  by  Congn-*' 
shall  be  expended  on  the  National  Guard,  so  we  are  not  authori/'- 
to  make  a  deficit  or  to  create  a  National  Guard  beyond  what  we  la* 
support  out  of  the  appropriations  made  by  Congr^. 

vVhen  I  submitted  the  estimates  we  are  now  considering  I  ii>k'- 
the  Secretary  of  War  on  what  we  should  base  the  estimates  and  :• 
directed  that  we  base  them  on  the  number  reouired  by  the  nati*-: : 
defense  act,  that  is,  450  men  per  Senator  and  (jongressman.  appn  \- 
raately  a  total  of  240,000. 

I  submitted  the  estimates  for  that  niunber  of  men.     In  makr: 
these  estimates*  wo  took  into  consideration  the  fact  that  we  «•.* 
utilizing  the  agencies  of  the  Army  for  the  transaction  of  a  mmx  d« 
of  business  and  that  we  could  in  that  way  save  considerable  mut  • 
that  wo  were  going  to  have  a  certain  quantity  of  property  bsutt: 
us  without  charge,  generally  speaking  ordnance  equipment,  suor.  i* 
guns,  howitzers,  anarilles. 

The  estimates  were  worked  over  in  the  Finance  Office  and  ir.  * 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  War  and  as  submitted  to  you  were  dec:ii- 
reduced.     Instead  of  providing  for  the  support  of  240,000  mt-:.  ^ 
have  estimated  that  thev  will  carry  througn  the  vear  approxm.** 
125,000  men. 

NUMBER  OF  MEN   IN   NATIONAL  OUASD. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  men  are  now  in  the  National  liuar. 

Gen.  Cautku.  On  the  1st  of  January  there  were  a  little  over  7^  • 
and  since  that  time  we  have  had  a  nimiber  of  unit^  rpiorrar- 
so^  now  there  are  approximately  80,000  men  in  the  XatioDalti'-s.' 
With  the  prc^sent  rate  of  increase  there  will  be  in  the  Natkioal  l«  *-' 
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on  June  30  about  100,000  men.     If  all  the  troops  allotted  to  and 
accepted  by  the  States  were  formed  there  would  be  183,000.     Now 

if  we  carry  out  the  scheme 

Mr.  Slemp  (mterposing).  General,  did  you  clarify  the  amoimt  of 
money  which  you  had  on  hand  this  year  m  its  use  for  the  National 
Guard  ?    Have  you  gotten  through  with  that  statement  ? 

Gen.  Carter.  No;  I  told  Mr.  Anthony  that  I  though  that  by 
careful  economy  we  could  get  through  with  just  the  amount  we  have 
on  hand.     We  will  have  no  surplus  to  turn  m. 

Mr.  Slemp.  That  is  to  say,  with  the  appropriation  last  year,  you 
will  be  able  to  carry  how  many  men  in  the  National  Guard  ? 

Gen.  Carter.  We  will  be  able  to  have  by  Jime  30  100,000  men  or 
slightly  more.  Now  the  ntunber  of  men  we  can  take  would  depend 
on  Jiow  we  spend  this  money.  For  instance,  we  are  authorized  to  send 
officers  and  enlisted  men  to  service  schools.  While  there  they 
receive  their  full  pay.  We  also  pay  traveling  expenses.  That  is 
very  valuable  experience  and  a  good  many  officers  and  enlisted  men* 
would  like  to  attend  these  schools,  but  the  number  that  we  can  send 
depends- upon  the  appropriation  available. 

Air.  Slemp.  What  was  the  appropriation  last  year — atout 
$28,000,000  ? 

Gen.  Carter.  Yes;  that  was  about  it.  There  was  an  appropriation 
of  $20,000,000  and  an  extra  $8,000,000. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  did  you  get  the  extra  eight  milUons? 
Gen.  Carter.  It  was  for  purchase  of  supplies,  as  I  recollect  it. 
Mr.  Slemp.  You  had  about  28  miUions  that  you  could  conduct 
your  entire  National  Guard  business  on.     That  takes  care  of  about 
100,000  men,  as  I  understand  it. 
Gen.  Carter.  Yes. 

ilr.  Slemp.  The  total  number  of  men  that  you  would  expect  next 
vear,  as  I  understand  you,  is  126,000. 

Gen.  Carter.  No  sir;  we  expect  and  I  think  we  could  get  the  full 
aumber  required  in  the  section  that  prescribes  the  minimum  number 
tihat  should  be  formed,  but  the  appropriation  carried  in  the  estimate 
vould  support  but  125,000. 

Mr.  Slemp.  You  mean  the  76  millions  that  you  ask  for  would 
mly  support  125,000  men? 
Cjen.  Carter.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Does  not  that  depend.  General,  on  how  you  p»^- 
)ose  to  organize  the  National  Guard  ?  Could  you  not  organize  ♦■•« 
National  Guard  on  an  economical  basis  that  would  cut  out  cerfAin 
xpensive  organizations  and  equipment,  the  organization  of  a  maxi- 
lum  number  of  the  Guard  in  certain  organizations  that  are  per- 
litted  you  and  use  a  larger  niunber  of  men? 
Gen.  Carter.  No,  I  think  not,  Mr.  Anthony. 
Mr.  Anthotjy.  Right  there,  instead  of  providing  aeroplane  units, 
igual  imits,  medical  corps  units  and  transportation  imits,  and  imits 
lat  are  onlv  really  necessary  ra  war  time,  could  you  not  get  along 
ithout  the  use  of  so  much  money? 

Gen.  Carter.  The  expensive  item  in  those  units  is  the  equipment. 
Mr.  Anthony.  Can  you  not  get  along  without  organizmg  those 
flits  ?     I  know  yom*  regulations  now  provide  that  you  shall  organize 
ich  units  in  the  National  Guard,  but  could  you  not  get  along  with- 
it  that? 
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Gen.  Carter.  But  the  law  requires  that  the  National  Guard  sL&. 
be  organized  the  same  as  is  the  Regular  Army. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Can  you  not  just  organize  such  units  as  can  **- 
most  economically  organized  in  the  various  States  to  give  you  i 
maximum  number  of  men  instead  of  expending  money  for  tl^^ 
apparently  expensive    and  unnecessary  organizations  in   timf^ 
peace? 

Gen.  Carter.  Not  unless  you  change  the  law.    The  law  requir- 
that  the  National  Guard  shall  be  so  organized  as  to  secure  a  f":* 
which  when  combined  shall  form  complete  higher  tactical  uniu.  &: 
our  expense  in  organizing  an  infantry  unit  is  the  same  as  in  orgtnL- 
ing  a  battery  of  artillery,  as  the  bulk  of  the  expense  of  a  batt<»rv 
artillery  is  for  guns  and  eqiiipment  and  those  are  issued  free  witi. : 
charge  against  the  appropriation.    The  items  of  expense  are  lar;- 
in  the  purchase  of  imiiorms  and  shoes,  armory  drill,  in  field  trail:  . 
^  of  men,  and  it  costs  just  as  much  for  field  training  of  infantry  &^  - 
*  the  training  of  artillery. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  get  away  from  my  question.    You  said  y 
could  support  125,000  men  on  the  $76,000,000. 

Gen.  Carter.  I  said  it  would  support. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  could  support  125,000  men  on  the  estims 
you  submit  for  the  next  vear.    Now,  could  you  not  maintain.  >i 
100,000  infantry  in  the  National  Guard  a  good  deal  cheaper  : 
you  can  maintain  100,000  National  Guardsmen  made  up  of  al!  ' 
organizations  that  comprise  the  Regular  Army? 

Uen.   Carter.  Possibly.    The  only  additional  item  of  exp»-  - 
would  be  in  those  imits  which  would  require  animals  and  ha'«' 
have  forage. 

Mr.  Anthony.  But  is  it  not  a  verv  expensive  proposition  to  i>n:- 
ize  any  units  in  the  National  Guard  that  reauiro  animals  and  f«**  > 
and  caretakers  and  equipment  of  that  kindi 

Gren.  Carter.  Not  so  great  as  the  expense  of  the  Regular  \r 
because  we  only  furnish  tnem  with  about  one-third  of  the  \t^itt> 

Mr.  Anthony.  But  it  is  expensive. 

Gen.  Carter.  It  is  an  added  expense,  but  we  require  thoi^*  *: 
in  any  higher  tactical  force. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  know  you  do,  but  we  want  to  get  down  u*  ^ 
basis  of  economical  organization  of  the  National  Guard  and  :f 
are  going  to  organize  a  National  Guard  with  aU  the  unJt«  « f 
Regular  Army  and  furnish  them  with  all  the  animals  requin-' 
time  of  war 

Gen.  Carter  (interposing).  We  do  not  do  that. 

Mr.  Anthony.  But  you  supply  them  with  animals  and  : 
trucks  and  all  that  busmess. 

Gen.  Carter.  The  motor  trucks  do  not  now  cost  the  Govvn..- 
any  money. 

Mr.  Anthony.  But  they  did  cost  the  Government  numey  a.-^^  •  ■ 
cost  the  Government  money  to  maintain  them. 

Gen.  Carter.  No;   the  States  will  maintain  them. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  monev  comes  out  of  the  taxpajecs.  ^ 
has  any  effort  been  made  in  the  War  Department  to  work  ooi  a  - 
economical  organization  of  the  National  Guard! 

Gen.  Carter.  It  has  been  our  constant  study  to  kec'p  tht  o  * 
the  National  Guard  down  in  the  Militia  Bureau,  but  you  wiD  '. 
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stand  the  law  requires  the  National  Guard  shall  be  oi^anized  the 
same  as  the  Regular  Army  is  organized  and  the  units  organized  shall 
be  capable  of  oi^anization  into  higher  tactical  units. 

Mr.  -Ajtthony.  Does  the  law  say  it  shall  be  organized  into  all  the 
units  of  the  Regular  Army. 

Gen.  Carter.  No,  sir;  but  it  says — I  should  like  to  read  you  that 
clause. 

Mr.  Anthony.  All  right,  I  would  like  to  have  that  in  there. 

Gen.  Carter  (reading) : 

Sec.  60.  Organization  of  National  Guard  Units. — Except  as  otherwise  specifically 
provided  herein,  the  oi^anizations  of  the  National  Guard,  including  the  composition 
of  all  units  thereof,  shall  be  the  same  as  that  which  is  or  may  heresfter  be  prescribed 
for  the  Reg^ular  Army,  subject  in  time  of  peace  to  such  general  exceptions  as  may  be 
authorizeaby  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Right  there,  can  not  the  Secretary  of  War  authorize 
exceptions  which  wifl  save  these  enormous  expenditures  of  money  in 
time  of  peace  for  equipment  that  the  Guard  would  only  utilize  in  time 
of  war, 

Gen.  Carter.  He  could,  probably,  except  for  the  following  clause: 

And  the  President  may  prescribe  the  particular  unit  or  units^  as  to  branch  or  arm 
of  service,  to  be  maintained  in  each  State,  Territory,  or  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
in  order  to  secure  a  force  which,  when  combined,  shall  form  complete  higher  tactical 
units. 

Mr.  Anthony.  It  says  the  President  may  prescribe.  There  is 
nothing  mandatory  in  that  as  I  read  it,  at  all. 

Mr.  Slemp.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  the  thing  that  impresses  me  is  that  in  making 
up  your  National  Guard  estimates  you  are  trying  to  make  a  second 
Regular  Army  out  of  the  National  Guard. 

Gen.  Carter.  No;  we  have  not  attempted  to  do  that.  We  have 
merely  tried  to  comply  with  the  law  so  as  to  get  imits  that  could  be 
combined  to  form  complete  higher  tactical  units.     ,  , 

Mr.  Anthony.  It  occurs  to  me  you  could  organize  a  Nationa 
Guard  and  do  away  with  a  lot  of  the  expense  that  is  necessary  in  th^ 
regular  service;  that  is,  you  could  organize  more  economical  imits  i^ 
the  National  Guard  than  you  are  doins.  In  other  words,  in  some  of  th^ 
States  where  they  are  perfectly  willing  to  estabUsh  and  organiz® 
infantry  units,  why  not  let  them  go  aheaa  and  organize  infantry  units 
instead  of  saying  that  they  shall  organize  sanitary  units,  that  they 
shall  oi^anize  aeroplane  imits,  that  tney  shall  organize  medical  units 
and  transportation  units  and  things  of  that  kind. 

Gen.  Carter.  I  can  explain  tnat  to  you.  When  I  came  to  the 
Militia  Bureau  in  1916  there  was  in  existence  in  the  National  Guard, 
which  was  then  being  transformed,  a  large  quantity  of  infantry  and 
not  much  else.  It  was  assiuned  by  the  Militia  Bureau  that  Congress 
in  passing  this  law  was  endeavoring  to  get  into  the  National  Guard 
troops  which  when  called  into  Federal  service  could  be  combined  in 
higher  tactical  units  and  used  anywhere,  so  we  discouraged  the  further 
organization  of  infantry  imits  until  we  could  organize  some  of  the 
other  units.  You  can  not  have  infantry  go  into  the  field  until  you 
have  the  sanitary  units,  for  instance,  to  go  with  them. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Cannot  those  units  be  supplied  in  time  of  war 
easier  than  you  can  raise  a  competent  infantry  army. 

Gen.  Carter.  I  do  not  think  so 
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Mr.  Anthony.  I  think  those  tinits  of  the  Regular  Army  must  W 
expanded  beyond  the  necessity  of  the  National  Guard. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  to  get  our  views  here,  I  aprtv 
with  you. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  this,  that  the  way  xb 
Guard  has  been  organized  and  the  way  they  propose  to  organize  it  • 
the  most  expensive  possible  way  to  maintain  the  National  Guan: 
and  what  we  want  to  work  out  is  some  more  reasonable  and  If^* 
expensive  organization  of  the  Guard. 

Gen.  Ca*bter.  The  National  Guard  can  be  organized,  solely  •' 
infantrv,  but  would  be  of  no  value  to  the  Federal  wvemment. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  disagree  with  you  on  that,  but  go  ahead. 

Mr.  Sisson.  I  think  almost  everybody  would  disagree  with  v  . 
on  that. 

Mr.  Slemp.  General,  a  while  ago  I  was  asking  you  about  you: 
method  of  taking  cafe  of  100,000  men  in  the  National  Guard  by  %.i 
expenditure  of  $28,000,000  which,  under  the  law,  you  can  not  exce^\ 
Now  you  say  this  year  you  can  take  care  of  125,000  men  by  v* 
expenditure  of  $76,000,000.  Now  why  do  you  make  that  distincti'^t. 
taking  care  of  100,000  men  on  an  expenditure  of  $28,000,000  an< 
requiring  $76,000,000  to  take  care  of  125,000  men?  Explain  t:.- 
dinerence  in  your  attitude  toward  the  National  Guard  units  the  n^v 
fiscal  year  and  the  present  fiscal  vear. 

Gen.  Carter.  There  has  not  &een  any  change  in  our  attitude, 
tried  to  explain  that  in  my  first  statement. 

Mr.  Slemp.  I  did  not  get  it. 

Mr.  Anthony.  When  I  stated  there  were  $34,808,000  asked  f-* 
support  of  the  National  Guard  in  this  bill  I  should  have  said  thi' 
$34,808,000  was  asked  for  the  arming,  equipping,  and  training  of  tr 
Guard — that  one  item. 

Mr.  Sisson.  This  bill  last  year  carried  $20,000,000. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  this  one  item. 

Mr.  Slemp.  $20,000,000  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Sisson.  Where  is  the  other  item? 

Mr.  Anthony.  Following  immediately  after  it.     The  total  »-* 
mates  for  this  year  for  the  National  Guard  are  $34,808,000. 

Gen.  Carter.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.   Anthony.  And    the    total    appropriations   last    vear  vrt 
$28,000,000. 

Mr.  Sisson.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Now  I  would  like  to  get  a  clear  visualizatioD  of  ro-' 
statement. 

Gen.  Carter.  We  began  this  year  with  50,000  men*     We  haTi-  • 
cruited  it  until  now  we  nave  80,000  men  and  bv  the  end  of  thr  y*  .• 
it  will  reach  100,000  men.     We  have  not  carried  100,000  men  dor  ." 
the  whole  year. 

There  is  another  complication.     The  law  requires  such  articlr-  •• 
are  surplus  in  the  Regular  Army  to  be  issued  to  the  Natiooal  Ctui.* 
without  being  charged  against  the  appropriation.     Thosw  ileiD«  t* 
growing  less  day  by  day.     At  the  present  time  they  constiUit*  " 
heavier  ordnance,  rifles,  etc.,  and  we  have  to  buv  nearly  everrtr  • 
else.     For  a  while  nearly  everything  we  got  was  issued  n»  ml". 
without  being  charged  against  the  appropriation,  so  the  apprvf* 
tion  was  not  so  heaWly  drawn  on  for  that  purpose. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  General,  does  not  that  depend  on  how  the  War  De- 
partment interprets  the  word  ''surplus'' i 

Gen.  Carter.  It  does,  of  course,  out  the  Militia  Bureau  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  interpretation. 

Mr.  Anthony.  So  if  the  War  Department  wishes  to  cut  the  National 
Guard  oflF  from  the  use  of  any  of  tnis  material,  it  declines  to  call  that 
surplus  ? 

Gen,  Carter.  They  have  issued  to  us  where  they  knew  they  had 
a  surplus,  but  we  have  had  to  depend  on  them  to  know  whether  it 
would  be  a  free  issue  or  we  would  nave  to  reimburse  them. 

MATERIAL  DECLARED   SURPLUS   FROM   WAR  DEPARTMENT. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Let  us  see  what  has  been  declared  siirplus  for  the 
use  of  the  National  Guard.  They  have  declared  siirplus  sufficient 
Field  Artillery. 

Gren.  Carter.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anthony.  They  have  declared  surplus  sufficient  service  arms, 
rifles. 

Gen.  Carter.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anthony.  They  have  declared  surplus  sufficient  horses. 

Gen.  Carter.  No;  we  buy  them. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Now  we  find  there  are  38,000  horses  and  mules  in 
the  corrals  that  are  just  eating  their  heads  off  and  not  being  utilized 
in  the  Regular  Army. 

Gen.  Carter.  I  have  not  anything  to  do  with  that,  Mr.  Anthony. 
That  matter  is  regulated  by  the  supply  department  of  the  Army. 

Mr.  Anthony.  It  means  they  nave  aeclined  to  declare  those 
horses  siirplus. 

Gen.  Carter.  I  suppose  they  have.  They  tell  us  they  have  not 
this  surplus  for  free  issue,  so  we  have  to  buy  them  where  we  need 
them. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Congress  intended  where  we  had  any  siu'plus  as 
that  that  was  not  being  used  in  the  Regular  Army  that  they  should 
be  issued  to  the  National  Guard. 

Gen.  Carter.  There  are  some  items  that  come  in  this  year's 
appropriation  that  were  not  carried  in  the  last  appropriation.  For 
instance,  in  the  act  that  came  along  on  June  4,  1920,  it  is  provided 
that  not  to  exceed  500  National  Guard  officers  shall  be  assigned  to 
duty  in  the  Army,  and  we  have  asked  in  the  estimate  some  two 
million  dollars  for  the  pay  and  expenses  of  those  officers.  Col. 
Wilson  will  explain  to  vou  how  we  arrived^  at  all  of  these  minor  items. 

As  I  said  before,  we  nave  figured  the  thing  on  as  economical  a  basis 
as  we  could  run  it.  We  have  not  asked  lor  anything  fancy.  We 
have  understood  all  along  that  the  necessity  for  the  organization  of 
the  Guard  in  the  higher  units  arose  from  the  fact  that  when  the 
Government  needed  it  it  would  need  to  use  it  in  these  higher  units 
and  we  have  tried  to  form  those  units  as  we  went  along  (the  Infantry 
division,  for  instance),  rather  than  to  wait  for  some  part  of  it  until 
we  had  all  the  Infantry  organized,  and  then  we  would  have  had,  as 
we  always  have  had  in  war,  to  extemporize  a  large  part  of  the  force 
to  be  used. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  have  organized  the  National  Guard  so  that 
in  time  of  emergency  you  can  use  it  as  a  force  by  itself  1 
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Gen.  Cabteb.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  not  amalgamate  it  or  function  it  with  the 
Il«?ular  Army? 

Gen.  Cabteb.  No,  only  in  so  far  as  divisions  would  function  with 
each  other. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Would  it  not  be  more  economical  to  organize  it  i« 
a  force  that  would  consolidate  and  act  with  the  Regular  Anny  instetd 
of  organizing  and  equipping  it  so  it  would  he  used  as  an  independent 
force. 

Gen.  Cabteb.  As  a  result  of  the  study  that  was  made  tmder  the 
act  of  June  4,  1920,  which  was  required  by  that  law. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  have  not  yet  cited  anything  in  the  law  thii 
makes  it  mandatory  that  the  National  Guard  shaU  be  organized  is 
such  a  way.  It  says  "as  may  be  authoi^zed  by  the  Secretary  of 
War."     And,  "the  President  may  prescribe." 

Gen.  Cabteb.  It  says  it  shall  be  combined  into  these  higher  tactictl 
units. 

COST  PBR  MAN. 

Mr.  Sisson.  What  money  do  you  get  that  is  not  appropriated  bv 
Congress  ?    How  much  do  you  get  from  the  States  f 

Gen.  Cabteb.  None  at  all  for  the  use  of  the  Militia  Bureau.  You 
will  understand,  Mr.  Sisson,  the  National  Guard  is  a  duid  force.  It 
belongs  to  the  State  until  called  upon  for  use  by  the  Federal  Govenh 
ment. 

Mr.  Sisson.  Is  it  wholly  supported  by  the  Federal  Govenunenit 

Gen.  Cabteb.  Not  at  all.    The  armories  are  built  by  the  States. 

Mr.  Sisson.  You  have  80,000  men  now  I 

Gen.  Cabteb.  Approximately  that. 

Mr.  Sisson.  YoIu  expect  to  have  at  the  end  of  Uie  next  fiscal  yfAr 
if  you  get  this  money,  125,000  men  ? 

Gen.  Cabteb.  No;  we  could  have  more  than  Uiat.  There  is  enou|:t 
money  carried  in  tiiia  bill  to  carry  through  the  year  125,000  men. 

Mr.  Sisson.  Tliat  is  what  I  mean.  You  would  carry  throu^  Uk 
year  125,000  men. 

Gen.  Cabteb.  At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  if  we  b^gan  with  Im 
than  125,000  we  could  have  more  than  125,000. 

Mr.  Sisson.  You  would  average  during  the  next  fiscal  year  l2B,iM** 
men? 

Gen.  Cabteb.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Sisson.  Now  S600  apiece  and  125, 000 men  would  be  S75,00U.(«i 
so  it  is  costing  us  out  of  the  Federal  Treasury  approximately  I6ii 
per  man  in  the  National  Guard  and  you  must  add  to  that  whaifTrr 
the  States  give  for  their  support.  We  get  then  125,000  meiL  • 
don't  know  what  they  pay,  but  if  it  is  SlOO  or  S200  or  S250  a  mml 
from  the  States  our  National  Guard  is  costing  us  S800  a  man.  Nw 
how  many  days  do  they  drill  t 

Gen.  Cabteb.  They  are  required  to  haye  48  drill  periods  U  <^ 
hour  and  a  half  each  and  to  be  in  field  training  for  a  minimnni  ol  •  * 
da\'s  each  year. 

Mr.  Sisson.  I  do  not  know  what  they  get  from  the  States,  but  i^} 
would  get  then  something  like  between  SI 5  and  S20  a  day  for  erm 
day  tliey  drilled  on  those  48  days.  Does  that  mean  whole  S-t^-' 
da}^  or  2-hour  days  I 
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Gen.  Carter.  It  means  about  two  hours. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  is  one-fourth  of  48.  I  am  taking  it  by  the  day. 
Now,  I  am  talking  about  what  a  mafl  gets  by  the  hour  he  works.  That 
is,  one-fourth  of  48  would  be  12  days,  and  tlien  take  the  full  drill  days; 
that  makes  27  days.  I  do  not  know  now  what  they  get  from  the 
States,  so  it  is  costing  the  Government  and  the  States  something  like 
S40  a  day,  if  you  pay  men  by  the  day,  for  getting  a  National  Guard. 
That  looks  like  a  pretty  expensive  proposition  to  me  for  the  time  these 
bovs  give  to  it. 

Gen.  Carter.  T  think  you  have  started  on  a  wrong  assumption. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Evidently!  have. 

Gen.  Carter.  When  we  took  the  National  Guard  into  the  service 
in  1917,  we  took  all  the  equipment  whether  it  belonged  to  the  States 
or  to  the  Federal  Government  and  brought  it  into  the  service.  They 
have  nothing  to  start  with  in  the  States  and  whenever  they  organize 
a  unit  we  have  to  equip  it,  and  the  bulk  of  this  expense  goes  in  equip- 
ment, clothing,  shoes,  everything  that  is  furnished  them,  and  when- 
ever we  get  a  National  Gruard  organized  and  equipped  once  that 
expense  will  be  much  less. 

Mr.  SissoN.  In  other  words,  this  ceases  to  be  anything  like  a  State 
Militia.  In  other  words,  the  constitutional  State  Militia  is  utterly 
eliminated  by  the  reorganization. 

Gen.  Carter.  No;  tne  State  Militia  exists. 

Mr.  SissoN.  It  is  a  farce  to  say  you  have  a  State  Militia  under  an 
organization  where  the  States,  for  police  purposes  pure  and  simple  and 
as  a  ratiier  auxiliary  in  time  of  war,  shall  have  organized  all  of  these 
units  that  make  it  so  expensive  but  for  the  help  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment they  could  not  maintain  them;  so  really  you  are  organizing  it 
almost  as  if  you  were  organizing  a  second  little  army  or  second  big 
army.  In  other  words,  you  have  two  armies  and  two  overhead 
charges,  you  have  two  lots  of  equipment,  one  for  the  Army  that  j^ou 
call  the  National  Guard  and  then  one  for  the  other  Army.  In  other 
words,  if  it  continues  to  grow  in  the  next  few  years  as  it  has  in  the  last 
years  it  will  cost  as  much  per  man  to  keep  a  man  in  the  National 
Guard  as  the  Army. 

Gen.  Carter.  No  ;  the  cost  per  man  will  be  reduced  because  we  will 
not  have  to  furnish  equipment.  Whenever  you  get  it  equipped  you 
will  have  only  the  cost  of  the  field  training  and  drill  pay. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Itwill  be  one  of  the  miracles,  but  I  want  to  put  it  down 
and  add  to  the  chapter  of  miracles  performed  in  the  Bible  if  you  ever 
get  it  reduced.  I  nave  been  lookmg  for  an  item  somewhere  where 
you  reduced  an  expense,  not  only  in  the  Army  and  the  Navy  but  in 
every  branch  of  the  service  where  money  is  paid  out  of  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  what  worries"  me,  too,  the  way  they  are 
trying  to  organize  it  on  such  an  expensive  basis.  I  am  afraid  they 
will  lose  the  iriendship  of  the  people. 

Gen.  Carter.  I  would  like  to  take  exception  to  your  statement 
that  we  are  trying  to  organize  it  on  an  expensive  basis.  We  have 
tried  to  keep  the  expenses  down. 

Mr.  Anthony.  These  estimates  do  not  show  it. 

Mr.  SissoK.  I  do  not  think  you  are  succeeding. 

Mr.  Slbmp.  You  are  acting  in  obedience  to  a  law  passed  by  Con- 
gress, Gen.  Carter? 
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Gen.  Carter.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Si.EMP.  Authorizing  the  organization  of  the  National  Guar: 
under  certain  conditions  as  brought  about  in  the  national  defc  - 
act. 

Gen.  Carter.  Yes,  sir. 

ORGANIZATION    OF    NATIONAT.   (JUARD    UNITS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Let  us  make  that  a  little  straighter.  You  ar- 
acting  under  a  law  passed  by  Congress  that  authorizes  it  to  be  oreav 
ized  in  such  a  way  as  the  Secretary  of  War  by  regulations  n.a' 
direct  and  as  the  rresident  may  direct,  and  the  Secretary  of  Wi' 
and  the  President  apparently  have  chosen  to  direct  it  to  he  organize 
in  this  way. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Exactly.  Now  when  there  is  a  conflict  existing  U- 
tween  the  amount  of  money  that  Congress  appropriates  forttc 
purpose  and  the  directions  you  receive  what  do  you  do  ? 

Gen.  Carter.  We  have  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  moRf; 
appropriated.  I  have  explained  there  is  a  section  of  this  law  wlu- 
requires  that  at  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year  there  shall  be  a  minimur. 
number  of  men  in  the  National  Guard  in  each  of  the  States. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Put  that  in  the  record  right  at  that  point. 

Gren.  Carter.  This  is  section  62: 

EXCERPTS  FROM  THE  ACT  OF  JUNE  3,  1019,  AS  AMENDED  BY  THE  ACT  OP  JVSZ  4,  IffL 

Sec.  60.  Organization  of  National  Guard  units. — Except  as  otherwiae  fpet-J* 
ally  provided  herein,  the  organization  of  the  National  Guaid,  including  the  cc«n;i- 
tion  of  all  imits  thereof,  shall  be  the  same  as  that  which  is  or  may  hereafter  be  p 
scribed  for  the  Regular  Army,  subject  in  time  of  peace  to  such  general  excefXrr* 
as  may  be  authorized  by  the  Secretary  of  War.    And  the  Ptesident  may  pnwr.^' 
the  particular  unit  or  units,  as  to  brandi  or  arm  of  service,  to  be  maintained  ui  a  - 
State,  Territorv,  or  the  District  of  Columbia  in  order  to  secure  a  force  which.  «: 
combined,  shall  form  con^plete  higher  tactioil  units.    *    *    * 

Sec.  62.  Number  of  the  National  Guard.— The  number  of  enlisted  men  H ': 
National  Guard  to  be  organized  under  this  act  within  one  year  from  its  ptfMf'  ^- 
be  for  each  State  in  the  proportion  of  two  hundred  such  men'for  each  Seoat<r  ami  K 
resentative  in  Congress  from  such  State,  and  a  number  to  be  determined  l'^ 
President  for  each  Territory  and  the  District  of  Columbia*  and  ohall  be  in-  r^" 
each  year  thereafter  in  the  proportion  of  not  less  than  fifty  per  centum  until  s  *  • 
peace'strength  of  not  less  than  eight  hundred  enlisted  men  for  each  Senatcraiid  Br.— 
sentative  in  Congress  shall  have  been  reached:  Proridfd,  That  in  States  whick  i« 
but  one  Representative  in  Congress  such  increase  shall  l>e  at  the  discietKtt   ' 
President:  Provided /urther^  That  this  shall  not  be  construed  to  pre\*ent  a&>  ^'^ 
Territorv,  or  the  District  of  Columbia  from  organizing  the  full  number  ci  ^' 
re<)uireil  under  this  section  in  less  time  than  is  specified  in  this  sectioD.  or  Itqb  xa 
tainin^  existing  oi^^anizations  if  they  shall  conf<»in  to  such  mice  and  Rfb.*' 
regarding  organization,  strength,  and  armament  as  the  President  may  prntcniv  * ' 

Sec  110.  Annual  estimates  required.   -The  Secretar)*  of  War  sltall  rau^ 
estiinate<l  annually  the  amount  nocessar)-  for  canning  out  the  pro%'iiiirci«  ^  *•  * 
of  this  act  as  relates  to  the  militia.  an<l  no  money  shall  l>e  expended  «»W  *» 
prox'isions  except  as  shall  from  time  to  time  be  appropriated  for  carr>-iaf  tb* »    ■ 

Mr.  Slkmf.  That  is  what  I  want. 

Mr.  Sissox.  (Toneral,  that  still  leaves  it  within  the  discrelk^  •  *'  * 
Secretary  of  War  and  finally  within  the  discretion  of  the  Pr»s»'- 
Now,  we  ima^ne  that  they  largely  tiri  upon  your  rerommMidft*^ 

}'ou  having  charge  of  it  ancl  having:  given  it  much  study.     Tbetv^ 
do  not  believe  that  it  is  fair  to  put  everything  on  the  Seci^tar 
War,  because  these  men  having  charge  of  these  various  departs' 
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make  recommendations  as  to  what  they  need.  Therefore,  the  organi- 
zation of  the  National  Guard  will  certainly  not  result  in  any  economy, 
but  will  result  finally  in  our  endeavoring  to  organize  two  armies,  one 
called  the  National  Guard  and  the  other  called  the  Regular  Army. 

Gen.  Carter.  As  I  tried  to  point  out  before,  the  Secretary  and  the 
preceding  Secretaries  who  have  construed  this  law  have  taken  this 
prescription  in  the  latter  part  of  section  60  as  the  direction  to  secure 
a  force  which  when  comoined  shall  form  complete  higher  tactical 
units. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Then  that  virtually  means,  except  that  they  do  not 
give  much  of  their  time  to  this,  that  you  have  got  another  little  army 
or  a  big  one,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Gen.  Carter.  No;  it  means  that  this  force  shall  be  so  organized 
that  in  time  of  war  it  can,  without  having  recruiting  and  training,  sup- 
plement the  Regular  Army  for  Federal  military  purposes,  ana  that 
was  supposed  to  be  the  intent  of  Congress  when  they  passed  that  law. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  doubt  extremely  whether  Congress  had  that  in  mind. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Congress  has  always  thought  the  Regular  Army 
should  be  the  first  line  of  detense  and  the  National  Guard  the  seconH 
line  of  defense,  an  auxiliary,  but  if  you  organized  both  for  arms  on 
exactly  the  same  basis  you  will  have  two  first  lines  of  defense,  you 
might  say. 

Gen.  Carter.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  plain  business  proposition.  If 
the  Federal  Government  is  going  to  spend  money  in  maintaining 
troops  in  a  State,  it  will  expect  a  fair  return  in  military  preparedness 
for  the  money  spent.  So  we  if  organize  nothing  but  a  police  force  that 
the  States  can  use — and  that  is  all  they  need 

Mr.  Anthony  (interposing) .  I  do  not  mean  by  an  economical  oi^an- 
ization  of  the  guard  to  impair  its  efficiency  in  the  slightest,  but  I  do 
maintain  that  to  carry  out  this  view  if  you  do  not  have  money  enough 
to  organize  a  complete  secondary  army  in  the  National  Guard  it  does 
suffice  to  organize  a  National  Guard  into  those  units  that  will  cost  the 
people  in  this  country  the  least  possible  amount  of  money. 

Mr.  SissoN.  And  give  them  the  maximum  number  of  men  required 
under  the  act. 

Gen.  Carter.  I  want  to  say  plainly  that  if  you  gentlemen  require 
that  only  certain  units  be  organized  in  the  National  Guard  and  that  it 
should  be  run  on  this  economical  basis  you  should  so  provide  in  the 
law.  You  have  provided  here  that  so  many  horses  would  be  issued 
to  each  troop  and  they  should  be  equipped  as  the  Regular  Army. 

Mr.  Anthony.  It  says  ''may  be.'' 

Gen.  Carter.  And  if  their  equipment  becomes  obsolete  it  shall  be 
replaced. 

mr.  Anthony.  If  Congress  does  not  appropriate  the  money  for 
it 

Gen.  Carter  (interrupting).  We  can  not  do  it. 

Mr.  Anthony.  So  we  can  reach  it  in  that  way. 

Gen.  Carter.  I  want  to  say  that  I  have  been  endeavoring  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  law.  I  have  not  tried  to  spend  toomucn 
money  or  make  the  National  Guard  a  fancy  force. 

Mr.  SissoN.  On  your  interpretation  of  that  law  have  you  really 
carried  out  the  strict  letter  of  the  law? 
Gen.  Carter.  I  think  I  have. 
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Mr.  SissoN.  You  have  not  given  us  the  minimum  number  of  men 
the  law  required. 

Gen.  Carter.  I  can  not  get  the  men.     The  States  recruit  the  mec. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  may  be  true,  but  the  trouble  is  you  are  spending 
too  much  money  in  the  equipment  of  all  these  units  instead  oT  oig&n* 
izing  infantry  units. 

^&.  Anthony.  You  say  you  can  not  get  the  men. 

Gen.  Carter.  I  mean  to  say  that  it  is  not  my  duty. 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  your  method  of  specifying  that  certain  kinds  I't 
troops  only  shall  be  raised  in  certain  States,  you  have  ordered  Statt-^ 
to  raise  medical  units  and  sanitary  units  in  time  of  peace.  Nut 
civilians  do  not  like  to  get  into  noncombatant  units  of  the  Nation&i 
Guard  of  that  kind  in  time  of  peace.  Why  force  the  State  to  organize 
those  units  when  the  State  is  ready  and  wiUing  to  organize  a  ceruir 
number  of  infantry  companies  ? 

Gen.  Carter.  I  think  you  are  wrong  in  that,  and  I  will  tell  y** . 
why.  You  prescribed  by  law  last  June  that  in  the  reoi]gan]zatior. 
of  the  National  Guard  tne  location  of  imits  should  continue  to  t^ 
determined  by  the  States  and  that  we  could  consult  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  State,  and  we  have  gone  out  and  consulted  with  xh 
adjutants  general  or  the  representatives  of  the  governors  and  haw 
made  great  endeavors  to  a^ee  what  units  should  be  organized  i:. 
those  States,  and  the  States  have  accepted  that  organization  au< 
there  is  no  dissatisfaction  with  it. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  have  based  the  statement  I  have  made  on  stat<*- 
ments  State  o£5.cial8  have  made  to  me  that  the  department  was  i> 
sisting  on  them  organizing  medical  and  sanitary  units  and  thev  di-. 
not  want  them. 

Gen.  Carter.  They  have  not  told  me  that,  and  if  you  d^i: 
information  on  that  point  perhaps  }'ou  had  better  call  some  of  ibr*' 
officers  who  went  out  and  held  tnese  conferences.     I  did  not  dci  thst 

Mr.  Anthony.  Who  determines  the  poUcy  with  respect  to  t; 
National  Guard,  do  you  do  it  as  Chief  of  tKe  Militia  Bureau  or  > 
that  done  for  you  ? 

Gen.  Carter.  It  depends  on  this  reorganization  of   the  guar^ 
The  regulations  are  made  by  this  board  which  is  composed  iVO  r* 
cent  of  Reg^ular  officers  and  50  per  cent  Reserve  and  National  Gu&r 
officers,  their  report  beine  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  War.    Thi :  ■ 
fore,  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  that. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Did  you  have  such  a  board  as  you  specify  dun  ^ 
the  last  year  ? 

Gen.  Carter.  Yes;  and  I  have  traiismitted  their  recoounendat:  *  - 
to  the  State  officials  and  wo  are  working  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  Anthony.  When  did  that  board  act? 

Gen.  Carter.  It  met  in  June  or  July  and  has  been  working  stea*i 
ever  since. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Now,  General,  can  vou  put  in  a  statement  sh*»»  ■- 
the  on;anized  force  of  the  National  tiuard  ( 

Gen.  Carter.  By  units  i 

Mr.  Anthony.  Yes;  by  organizations. 

Mr.  Slemp.  ^Vnd  States  f 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  Statt«. 

Gen.  Carter.  I  have  hen^  a  statement  of  the  number  of  tn^-t* 
organized  in  each  State  on  January  1. 
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Table  showing  Natumal  Guards  units  on  Jan,  18 ^  1921. 

Infantry. 

Cayalry. 

Field 
Artillery. 

Coast  Artillery 
Corps,  companies. 

Engineers,    c  o  m  - 
j)anies. 

Signal  Corps,  com- 
panies. 

• 

■ 

s 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

s 

1 

1 

• 

f 
2 

• 

1 

• 

1 

Trains. 

Aiabania .......... 

....(.... 

Arixona. 

...... 

r 

Arkansas 

1 

4 

........ 

- 

California..^ 

1 

1 

1 

...... 

Colorado 

.... 

2 
2 

!!!!!!,....!.... 

1 

•   a  •  • 

Connecticut 

l''    3 

.. .. 

District  of  Onlnmhia 

f       ^ 

Florida 

11 

8 
11 

'....    .... 

Ocorsia. 

2 

*•'**  "l 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

5 

1 

..^.t.... 

n^no^*:  .  „ . , 

"is* 
1 

3 

1 

Tn^iftna  ............ 

Iowa 

1 
1 

6 

7 
4 

1 
3 

Kansas 

1 

•   •  «   ■ 

ICentuckv 

...... 

4 

T,<oitii;;iiana 

1 

1 

Maine 

1 

3 

Maryland-. . 

L    

.... 

\f  n«qAAhn«At.tn 

2 

...... 

...... 

1 

4  •  10 

A 

5  supply  companies. 

MichiiEan  

13 

2  '---- 

1 

1 

.... 

Minnesota 

3 

1 

MississiDDi 

4 

Missouri 

2 

1  ..... 

r 

5 

... 

Nebraska. .......... 

'""*4* 

New  Jersey 

2 

7  i  -  - 

2 

New  Mexico. ....... 

2 

New  York 

5          4 

12 
3 

2 

4     20 

6 

•  »  •  • 

1 

1  hospital  company,  1  ambulance 

North  Carolina 

1 

company. 

North  Dakota / 

1 
17 

Ohio 

2 
2 
1 

9  '.v.. 

1 

1 
3 

•  •  •  * 

1 

OklfthomA 

Oroi^on 

3 

1 

Penasylyania 

Porto  Rico 

2 
1 

40 

10 

9 

Do. 

1 
2 

Rhode  Island 

7 

Do. 

>>niit.h  rnroMnf^    .    . 

!'.;!' "io 

1  ■       2 

...1.... 

■»*   ■   * 

Tennessee 

"e" 

1 

. 

Texas     

_ 

Utah 

( 

4    .... 

2 

VfMTnont^  I .. 

I 

VinriniA    _ 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 
3 

Washington 

3    .... 

9  '     1 

1 

1 

48 

.... 

0) 

0) 

0) 

3  supply  companies,  3 ambulance 

"W  yoroin?     

companies. 
15  companies. 

5 

Totals 

31  1    2S0 

7 

103 

46 

47 

13 

3 

6 

1 1  M.  P.  company;  1  division  headquarters  troop. 

Progress  of  the  National  Guard  of  the  United  States  on  January  1,  1921. 

During  the  month  of  December,  the  National  Guard  showed  an  increase  of  232 
officers  and  3,197  enlisted  men,  making  a  total  in  the  United  States  on  January  1, 
1921,  of  78,192  officers  and  enlisted  men,  as  shown  by  the  latest  monthly  returns 
received  in  the  Militia  Bureau. 

Federal  recognition  was  extended  to  the  following  unita  during  the  month: 


INFANTRY. 

Companies. 

Illinois 8 

New  Jersey 4 

Missouri 3 

Ohio 6 

North  Carolina 3 

Minnesota 3 

California 2 

Virginia 2 

Georgia 1 

Nebraska 1 


INFANTRY — Continued. 

Companies. 

South  Carolina 1 

Mississippi 1 

Massachusetts 2 

New  York 1 

Wisconsin 2 

Maryland 1 

Connecticut 1 

Indiana 1 

Porto  Rico 1 


CAVALRY. 


Ohio 

New  York 
Wisconsin. 
Colorado. . 
Alabama. . 
Louisiana . 


Troops. 
..      2 
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FIELD    ARTILLERY. 

Batteries. 

5 
1 
1 


Massachusetts 
New  Jersey..., 
Missouri 


COAST  ARTILLERY 
CORPS. 

Compaoies. 

New  York 4 

Connecticut...      1 


SIGNAL  CORPS. 

Ck>xnpaiile8. 

New  Jersey....      1 
Michigan 1 


ENOINBBH8. 


Ohio.. 


MISCELLANEOUS  UNITS. 


Wisconsin 1  Infantry,  sanitary  de- 
tachment. 

Oregon Do. 

Massachusetts..!  supply  company,  Field 

Artillery. 

New  York. . . .         Do. 


New  York. ...  1  headquarten  comptoT. 

Field  Artillery. 
New  York 1    Field   Artillery,  aai- 

tary  detachment 
Pennsylvania.  .1  ambulance  company. 


1.  Porto  Rloo... 

2.  Rhode  Island.. 

3.  Minnesota 

4.  Oklahoma.... 
6.  Maine 

6.  Utah 

7.  Oregon 

8.  Wyoming 

9.  Florida 

10.  Pennsylvania. 

11.  New  Jersey... 

12.  Wisconsin 

13.  Idaho 

14.  Texas 

15.  Tennessee 

16.  Missouri 

17.  New  York.... 

18.  Kansas 

19.  Washington... 

20.  Iowa 

21.  Massachusetts 

22.  Vermont 

23.  Alabama 

24.  Ohio 

25.  Arlsona 

26.  South  Carolina 

27.  eonnecticut... 

28.  HawaU 

29.  Colorado 

30.  Maryland 

31.  Virginia 

32.  Michigan 

33.  Georgia 

34.  California 

35.  Dist.  Columbia 
86.  North  Carolina. 

37.  Kentucky 

38.  Nebraska 

39.  Mississippi 

40.  Illinois 

41.  New  Mexico... 

42.  Louisiana 

43.  Arkansas 

44.  Indiana 

Other  States 


Present  strength. 


Officers. 


Total. 


35 

34 

192 

120 

56 

21 

66 

27 

33 

305 

133 

223 

15 

240 

53 

08 

458 

88 

62 

79 

199 

26 

36 

190 

11 

27 

22 

29 

47 

49 

62 

44 

34 

50 

7 

31 

19 

12 

11 

43 

li 


Enlisted. 


1,507 
795 
4,013 
2,736 
1,340 
583 
1,297 
514 
897 
6,965 
2,555 
5,168 
289 
7,202 
1,360 
2,260 
10, 174 
1,773 
1,273 
1,898 
4,353 
570 
964 
3,935 
270 
618 
557 
942 
643 
907 
1,064 
926 
684 
1,061 
209 
575 
409 
240 
231 
788 
106 
110 
64 
50 


Authorised  strength. 


Officers.! 


72 
40 
276 
176 
75 
42 
87 
42 
63 
098 
209 
489 
27 
744 
116 
215 
1,084 
196 
126 
193 
509 
57 
103 
626 
34 
70 
81 
126 
90 
134 
164 
154 
184 
203 
37 
116 
110 
68 
78 
291 
44 
63 
80 
155 
279 


Bnlisted.1 


3,306  I      74,884  8,776 


1,971 
1,121 
6,269 
4,431 
2,191 

969 
2,488 

987 

1,791 

14,286 

5,316 

10,833 

607 

15,433 

2,935 

5,253 

24,574 

4, 474  J 

3,194 

4,891 

11,653 

1,501 

2,874 

12,498 

864 
2,005 
1,808 
3,532 
2,518 
t3,560 
4,394 
3,866 
3,325 
5,278  I 
1,119  1 
3,034  I 
2,895 
1,856 
2,144  ■ 
7,478 
1,211 
1,668 
2,101  , 
3,660  . 
7,249  • 


Present  strength  in  per  cent  of 


75 
71 
64 
62 
61 
50 
54 
53 
50 
49 
49 
48 
48 
46 
46 
43 
41 
40 
40 
39 
37 
36 
34 
31 
31 
31 
31 
27 
26 
26 
25 
24 
21 
20 
19 
19 
14  < 
18 
11 
11 
9 
7 


206. 153  !  36 


I 


>  The  authoriied  strength  is  taken  from  the  tables  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  War 
approximikte  strengths  on  Oct.  15, 1920.  The  new  Tables  of  Organintlon  will  be  lauwl 
snow  a  slieht  chani^e  in  streni^th  of  imits  from  the  above. 

•  The  State  of  Maryland  relinquished  to  the  Sute  of  Delaware  1,000  of  btf  aUoCiMnt  te 
1921. 


V  *. 
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(Statement  of  allotment,  National  Guard  troops,  will  be  furnished 
the  committee.) 

Mr.  Cramton.  A  moment  ago,  General,  in  your  discussion  with 
Mr.  Sisson  you  made  the  statement  that  when  the  National  Guard 
is  once  fully  equipped  the  requests  for  appropriations  for  that  purpose 
would  cease. 

Gen.  Carter.  Well,  I  did  not  mean  to  say  they  would  cease. 

Mr,  Cramton.  But  the  expense  of  the  establishment  would  then 
not  be  so  heavy.     Do  you  really  anticipate  that  if  Congress  should 

frant  fully  the  requests  of  the  department  for  equipment  for  the 
rational  Guard  the  time  would  ever  be  reached  when  the  department 
considered  the  National  Guard  fully  equipped  and  would  cease  to 
ask  appropriations  for  that  piu'pose  ? 

Gen.  Carter.  There  would  always  be  necessary  appropriations 
for  replacements.    Articles  wear  out. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Let  us  leave  that  out  of  the  question.  Beyond 
that? 

Gen.  Carter.  Yes;   I  think  so. 

Mf.  Cramton.  It  is  a  little  material  to  know  what  that  word 
'* replacements*'  means.  Do  you  limit  the  word  "replacements"  in 
that  connection  to  simply  replacing  equipment  that  has  become 
worn  out  with  new  equipment  ol  the  same  character? 

Gen.  Carter.  Yes;  or  equipment  that  has  become  obsolete. 

EQUIPMENT. 

Mr.  Cramton.  That  is  just  the  point.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
military  art  is.  such  that  even  if  Congress  does  fully  grant  your 
requests  from  year  to  year  for  equipment  there  will  always  be  such 
changes  in  the  view  of  the  experts  as  to  what  is  necessary,  and 
development,  as  to  equipment  tnat  there  would  always  continue  to 
be  fully  as  great  requests  for  money  for  new  equipment  for  the 
National  Guard  as  Congress  could  think  of  granting  ? 

Gen.  Carter.  I  do  not  think  so,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramton.  In  other  words,  the  policy  on  which  you  are 
starting  being  not  merely  that  of  providing  the  necessary  equipment 
for  traming  purposes  but  being  rather  to  equip  the  National  Guard 
on  the  same  basis  as  the  Regular  Army,  to  give  to  the  National  Guard 
fully  every  development  of  military  eauipment  in  its  latest  fonn, 
most  perfect  form,  so  that  they  would  oe  equipped  to  step  immedi- 
ately into  a  war  status,  which  means  that  we  would  never  get  through 
equipping  the  National  Guard. 

Gen.  Carter.  May  I  make  a  statement  there  ? 

Mr.  Cramton.  Certainly.  I  am  trying  to  draw  out  your  views 
and  would  be  glad  to  have  you  state  them. 

Gen.  Carter.  You  stated  that  we  equipped  the  National  Guard 
fully  with  all  the  latest  devices. 

Mr.  Cramton.  That  I  understand  is  your  program. 

Gen.  Carter.  We  supply  to  the  National  Guard  the  Regular  Army 
supplies  scheduled  for  an  organization  at  minimum  strength.  When 
we  go  to  war  it  is  necessary,  if  we  are  going  to  function  perfectly  or 
rery  efficiently,  to  greatly  increase  the  minimum  strength  of  these 
companies  and  then  we  will  have  to  furnish  additional  equipment, 
3Ut  that  will  come  from  the  reserve  supply  of  the  Ai*my.     We  do  not 
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keep  it  in  the  States  because  it  deteriorates  there  more  rapidly  Xhn 
it  does  in  the  Regular  Army. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  want  to  supplement  what  Mr.  Cramton  sai-: 
about  the  oversupply  of  equipment  of  the  National  Guard.  1' 
instance  was  recited  to  me  not  long  ago  that  in  a  certain  State  wh»-:> 
a  battery  of  field  artiUerv  was  organized  and  the  equinment  on  iL 
way,  when  it  arrived  tne  officers  in  charge  of  the  oattery  wc- 
dumbfoimded  to  find  that  they  had  19  carloads  of  material  on  ::.• 
sidetrack  for  the  equipment  of  that  battery,  and  they  stood  fair!\ 
aghast  and  wondered  how  they  were  going  to  take  care  of  all  da* 
property. 

Gen.  Carter.  I  would  like  to  make  a  statement  as  to  how  thi* 
occurred.  I  think  that  regiment  is  in  BuflFalo,  N.  Y.  They  hr- 
served  in  the  World  War  overseas  in  France  and  decided  to  orgarc- 
the  regiment  and  asked  to  have  the  same  guns  and  carriages  •:  * 
materials  they  had  used  over  there,  and  the  Ordnance  Departing* 
granted  their  request,  segregated  all  that  stuff  they  had  over  th*-:- 
and  stored  it  in  their  vaiious  arsenals,  and  when  it  was  organij- 
we  sent  in  a  request  for  the  equipment  for  one  battery  and  tL 
Ordnance  officer  told  us  it  was  crowding  his  warehouse  and  coundr.  • 
it  be  taken  care  of  bv  the  States.  We  wrote  the  State  and  ask" 
if  they  could  not  take  care  of  the  full  equipment  of  that  reginw^r 
and  ii  they  could  take  it  now,  and  they  replied  that  they  coiud  a: 
thereupon  we  shipped  it. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  case  you  cite  is  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  ? 

Gen.  Carter.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  case  I  have  in  mind  is  in  one  of  the  Westr- 
States. 

Gen.  Carter.  I  do  not  know  of  any  such  case. 

Mr.  Cramton.  I  am  tr\4ng  to  get  just  as  clear  an  understand. : 
as  I  can  of  your  program.     We  were  talking  the  other  day  al-  - 
^as  masks  of  the  Cnemical  Warfare,  and  unless  my  memon*  fs  wit^J 
it  is  their  program  and  their  theory'  that  the  National  Guard  9br. 
be  completely  eauipped,  as  completely  equipped  aa  the  Rcfru  - 
Army,  with  Ihe  latest  type  of  gas  masks,  wiuch  is  a  very  ht^ 
expense.     Now  even  though  it  was  done  and  you  to-dav'wefv 
equip  the  National  Guard  with  the  latest  type  of  gas  niaak,  an  iw 
that  they  will  not   need  to  use  in  practice  maneuvers,  two  y^-^ 
from  now,  having  given  you  the  money  for  that  purpose,  you  m.  . 
be  back  here  asking  for  an  appropriation  for  gas  masks  to  rvf  .1 
those  that  had  become  obsolete  by  that  time,  as  I  anticipate  :: 
would. 

Gen.  Carter.  We  have  never  furnished  gas  masks  to  the  Xai:-    - 
Guard,  nor  do  we  intend  to  do  so.     We  omj  furnish  them  witi» 
equipment  that  is  absolutely  essential  to  their  training  as  ^xJd^.*^ 

Mr.  Cramton.  But  is  it  definitely  in  your  regulations  stateij  &.' 
where,  in  your  published  program,  that  you  do  not  propose  t^-  '' 
nish  to  the  National  Guard  equipment  except  such  as  is  necr^^ 
for  their  immediate  training? 

Gen.  Cartkr.  Yes;    we  nave  told   them  that   there  are  c*ri. 
details  of  equipment  that  they  nmst  have.     Of  course,  we  ha**  r 
give  the  men  the  clothing  necessar}*  for  them  to  turn  out  vitf  t 
to  go  to  Held  training  with. 

Mr.  CRAMTt)x.  Certainly. 
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Gen.  Carter.  Because  they  are  15  days  in  camp  each  year. 
Therefore,  they  must  have  tentage,  which  they  would  not  have  if 
they  merely  had  armory  drills. 

^r.  Cramton.  Have  you  in  condensed  form  that  part  of  the 
program  so  you  could  put  it  in  the  record  ? 

Gen.  Carter.  It  would  make  a  bulky  part  of  the  record.  We  will 
give  it  in  as  condensed  form  as  we  can. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Just  that  which  bears  on  this  question. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Each  type  of  unit. 

The  present  policy  as  to  furnishing  equipment  to  the  National  Guard  is  to  supply 
essential  articles  of  clothing,  equipage,  arms,  and  organizational  equipment  such  as  is 
furnished  the  Regular  Army,  but  eliminating  certain  articles  which  are  not  deemed 
necessaiv  for  the  Government  to  supply,  but  which,  if  used  in  connection  with  the 
National  Guard,  should  be  furnished  oy  the  States  or  by  the  individuals  concerned, 
such  as  toilet  articles,  razors,  service  caps,  collars,  ties,  handkerchiefs,  mirrors,  suspen- 
ders,  etc.  Each  enlisted  man  is 'furnished  with  only  one  uniform  of  cotton  and  one 
of  wool;  two  pairs  of  shoes,  his  mess  and  other  personal  equipment,  necessary  for  train- 
ing and  for  use  in  the  authorized  encampments;  his  rine  or  other  arms  necessary  for 
his  training  and  drill  purposes;  while  the  organizations  are  issued  organizational 
eauipment  for  training  as  such,  including  essential  technical  training  of  the  men  as 
soldiers  and  in  functioning  according  to  tneir  respective  arms  of  the  service.  In  the 
case  of  Field  Artillery,  the  necessary  guns  or  howitzers  are  furnished  together  with  the 
pertinent  fire-control,  signalling,  and  engineer  equipftient  for  the  training  of  the  units. 
jVIachine-gun  o^anizations  are  issued  a  minimum  number  of  machine  guns  and  perti- 
nent articles.  Cavalry  and  Artillery  units  are  issued  horses  to  the  limit  fixed  by  law, 
viz.,  32  animals  per  troop  or  battery,  which  are  considered  sufficient  for  training 
purposes.  Medical  units  are  issued  basic  supply  of  instruments  and,  for  authorized 
encampments,  are  supplied  with  a  basic  supply  of  apparatus  and  medical  supplies. 
Prior  to  this  year  no  motor  equipment  has  been  furnished  the  National  Guard,  but,  in 
view  of  the  surplus  of  such  material  purchased  by  the  War  Department  during  the 
World  War,  some  of  this  surplus  material  has  been  issued  to  the  National  Guard,  in 
quantities  considerable  less  than  the  authorized  allowance  of  such  equipment  to  the 
Regular  Army,  as  a  matter  of  disposal  of  such  surplus  without  sacrifice  to  the  Govern- 
ment by  sale,  and  as  a  matter  of  training  and  practical  use  by  the  National  Guard. 
Xo  Air  Service  equipment  has  been  issued  to  the  National  Guard  to  date. 

The  National  Guard  is  furnished  equipment  known  and  prescribed  as  '*  Equipment 
allowance  A  "  for  the  Regular  Army,  which  is  such  as  is  used  in  the  field,  less  the 
exceptions  above  noted  as  beins  considered  nonessential  for  the  National  Guard. 
No  eauipment  such  as  is  issued  tne  Army  only  for  use  at  posts  is  issued  the  National 
Guard,  excepting  arm  racks  which  are  a  protection  for  the  Government's  rifles  and 
pistols  issued  to  tne  National  Guard. 

The  National  Gaurd  is  not  being  equipped  to  war  strength  nor  to  complete  equip- 
ment as  prescribed  for  the  Army,  so  that,  m  the  event  that  the  National  Guard  should 
be  callea  or  drafted  into  Federal  service,  additional  equipment  would  be  required  to 
perfect  the  organizations  for  Federal  field  duty.  The  equipment  supplied  the  National 
Guard  is  limited  to  the  minimum  for  training  and  for  possible  State  duty. 

Mr.  Cramton.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  want  as  definitely  as 
possible  what  is  the  program  on  that  line. 

One  other  question,  General:  The  department  through  your 
bureau  is  proceeding  to  organize  the  National  Guard  and  is  asldng 
appropriations  for  the  organization  of  the  National  Guard.  In 
accordance  with  your  construction  of  the  act,  which  I  think  you 
vrould  understand  would  provide  a  National  Guard  of  about  400,000, 
nrould  it  not,  generally  speaking  ? 

Gen.  Carter.  Ultimately  440,000. 

Mr.  Cramton.  At  the  same  time  the  department  has  some  very 
pronounced  views  as  to  the  size  of  the  Regular  Establishment  whicn 
kre  should  maintain  and  is  proceeding  also  under  this  same  act  to 
•ecruit  up  to  the  full  authorized  strength  the  Regular  Establishment. 
3as  the  General  Staff  or  the  department  given  consideration  to  the 

2T478— 21 ^70 
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organization  of  the  National  Guard  to  its  full  authorized  strength 
as  a  reason  for  any  modification  of  the  size  of  the  Regular  E^tabM- 
ment. 

Gen.  Carter.  I  suppose  they  have.  I  am  not  a  member  of  the 
General  Staff  and  I  do  not  know  just  what  they  have  done,  but  they 
fully  understand  the  strength 

Air.  Cramton.  Has  it  had  any  perceptible  effect  upon  their  judg- 
ment as  to  the  size  of  the  Regular  Establishment  reauired. 

Gen.  Carter.  I  should  think  you  ought  to  ask  tnen  about  tb: 
I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Cramton.  You  happen  to  be  here,  General,  and  it  does  comr 
within  the  scope  of  the  matter  you  are  interested  in,  and  in  this  cic- 
nection  I  wanted  to  suggest  that — and  you  understand  I  am  very  netr 
on  these  things  and  I  am  trying  to  get  perhaps  confirmation  of  what  I 
think  is  the  met.  The  War  Department  wanted  an  Army  of  SOO.imi 
and  some-odd  men  and  the  only  reason  that  that  figure  of  500.(np< 
men  was  reduced  to  280,000  men  in  the  Regular  Establishment  w&^ 
not  because  we  gave  the  National  Guard  authorization  of  400,0i« 
because  when  they  asked  for  the  Regular  Army  of  500,000  il«"]f 
wanted  also  a  similar  National  Guard  with  it,  and  the  onlv  rea>*':' 
that  is  cut  from  500,000  to* 280,000  is  not  because  of  having  a  Kationai 
Guard  organization  of  400,000  organized  on  identical  lines  ar: 
similarly  equipped  and  drilled,  but  simply  because  Congress  wuu . 
not  stand  for  more  than  280,000;  is  not  tnat  a  fact? 

Gen.  Carter.  I  suppose  it  is;  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Cramton.  In  other  words,  no  matter  how  big  the  Nati«'ri 
Guard,  no  matter  how  much  money  we  put  into  it,  no  matter  how  v  .• 
drilled  or  organized,  the  department  will  insist  on  the  biggest  Kepi.-' 
Army  that  Congress  will  stand  for;  is  not  that  true? 

Gen.  Carter.  I  do  not  think  that  is  true,  sir.     I  think  every  off.-  " 
of  the  Army  is  earnestly  interested  in  seeing  proper  preparedn'-^< 
made  for  mihtary  defense,  but  there  is  as  great  a  aiversity  of  \it«* 
among  Army  officers  as  to  what  that  is  as  there  is  between  MemS  "^ 
of  Congress.     One  man  will  tell  you  we  do  not  need  500,000  and  ' 
next  one  you  talk  to  will  say  you  need  more,  but  that  is  a  matte 
be  adjusted  after  you  have  heard  the  expert  advice  of  the  oflkvr?  i 
cording  to  your  views  of  what  the  needs  of  the  country  are  and  »t  • 
the  Treasiu'y  will  stand. 

Mr.  Cramton.  But  yd\i  have  no  knowledge,  being  at  the  hea*: 
the  Militia  Bureau,  of  any  statement  or  pronouncement  of  the  i- 
eral  Staff  or  other  authorities  that  indicate  that  this  ornnuA*   ' 
of  a  great  National  Guard  has  any  effect  on  redudiig  the  sir*  ' 
quired  of  the  Regular  ^Vrmy. 

Gen.  Carter.  They  have  taken  full}'  into  consideration  thf  * 
of  the  National  Guarcl  that  they  would  prQ})ably  have  in  anv  er:  ": 
ency  and  the  uses  to  which  they  woula  be  put.     I  know  tEat  '• 
the  plans  I  have  seen. 

Mr.  Cramton.  I  am  speaking  as  one  who  has  great  faith  :r 
organization  of  a  National  Guard  as  a  supplement  to  the  Kec- 
Army  and  had  hoped  that  with  a  proper  National  Guard  we  r.s 
get  along  without  a  larger  Regular  Army,  that  being  our  connr; 
of  a  citizen  army  instead  of  a  Regular  Army. 

Gen.  Carter.  I  am  at  the  head  of  the  Militia  Bureau  and  I  «  ' 
you  gentlemen  to  seriously  consider  whether  it  is  worth  while  '    : 
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back  to  the  old  method  of  mihtia  we  had  where  the  State  organized 
any  unit  it  saw  fit,  kept  it  at  .any  strength  it  saw  fit,  and  WB  W^re  not 
able  when  war  broke  out  to  use  the  National  Guard  as  an  efficient 
military  force.  It  has  been  my  idea  to  keep  its  standard  high  enough 
to  make  it  available  to  the  National  Government  in  time  of  war:  it 
seemed  to  me  to  be  a  business  proposition  that  if  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment spends  money  for  the  National  Guard  it  should  receive  a  return 
for  that  money. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Do  you  mind  an  interruption,  General,  in  connec- 
tion with  that  ? 

Gen.  Cabteb.  No. 

Mr.  Cramton.  The  condition  of  the  National  Guard  when  the  war 
brake  out  ought  not  to  be  charged  entirely  to  the  States  I  was  a 
member  of  my  State  legislature  when  the  proposition  came  up  of 
reorganizing  our  National  Guard  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of 
the  War  Department  and  we  did  so  absolutely.  We  followed  every 
suggestion  made  by  the  War  Depailment,  and  it  is  my  understanding 
the  National  Guard  was  organized  in  connection  with  the  regulations 
and  still  the  National  Guard  was  so  handled  through  the  War  Depart- 
ment that  it  was  only  through  the  splendid  efforts  of  Gen.  Hahn 
that  that  organization  on  the  part  of  the  State  in  accordance  with 
the  wishes  of  the  department  was  not  used  for  replacements. 

Gen.  Carter.  I  was  not  speakinjg  of  the  National  Guard  that  came 
into  the  Regular  Army  in  1917.  That  was  a  good  force,  and  before 
that  when  it  went  on  the  border  it  was  a  comparatively  good  force, 
but  you  gentlemen  will  remeinber  the  time  when  we  had  companies 
varjing  m  strength  from  10  to  100  and  variously  equipped  and 
trained,  and  the  people  put  some  dependence  in  that  force  because 
they  were  armed  and  in  uniform  and  thought  they  were  soldiers, 
but  they  wei*e  of  no  value  to  the  Government  whatever. 

Mr.  Anthony.  At  the  time  you  speak  of  you  had  a  Regular  Army 
organized  the  same  way  with  companies  way  below  their  strength. 

Gen.  Carter.  The  strength  was  whatever  was  fixed  by  Congress. 
They  were  doing  police  duty  on  the  Indian  frontier. 

J^fr.  Anthony.  Their  strength,  as  you  say,  was  authorized  by 
Congress,  but  it  was  way  below  the  strength  authorized  by  Congress 
and  you  had  companies  that  were  just  as  weak  and  ineffective  as  the 
National  Guard  was  at  that  time. 

Gen.  Carter.  At  particular  times  it  would  be,  but  I  served  with 
\  troop  of  Cavalry  for  a  number  of  years  and  it  was  never  below  65, 
vhieh  was  the  maximum  number. 

Mr.  Anthony.  But  we  had  evidence  before  our  committee  to 
ihow  at  the  time  the  National  Guard  was  established  on  the  Mexican 
K)rder  there  wore  companies  in  the  Regular  Army  reduced  below  45 
Hen. 

Gen.  Carter.  But  I  do  not  take  that  as  a  reason  for  reducing  the 
}ze  of  the  National  Guard. 

,  ilr.  Anthony.  No;  but  I  cite  that  as  showing  the  injustice  of 
jdticizing  the  National  Guard  for  being  reduced  below  that  some- 

1  Gen.  Carter.  I  am  not  criticising  the  National  Guard.  I  am  say- 
kg  we  do  not  want  to  go  back  to  the  bad  condition  that  formerly 
nsted,  and  that  is  what  I  am  afraid  we  will  do. 
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Mr.  Cramton.  And  I  want  to  .emphasize  that  encouragemeA; 
from  the  War  Department  and  the  General  Staff  I  think  is  vital-iiv* 
only  appropriations  from  Congress,  hut  encouragement  from  tLe 
General  Staiff. 

Gen.  Carter.  If  you  are  goin^  to  say  you  are  going  to  organize 
them  on  a  cheap  hasis  and  can  nave  onljr  inf an^  we  know  vhA 
the  hig  game  comes  they  will  play  no  part  in  it.  Tney  will  not  hy 
that  pride  in  having  their  separate  units  that  can  be  taken  into  th- 
field  as  separate  units. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question:  What  do  you  suppiw 
will  happen  when  the  big  game  comes?  I  am  an  outsider. l'-' 
it  is  my  recollection  that  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  Congress  pr- 
vided  that  insofar  as  possible  local  designations  and  local  organuj 
tions  should  be  continued.  Now,  on  the  contrary,  when  the  * .: 
game  came  the  War  Department,  taking  advantage  of  that  discret:  * 

fiven  them  by  Congress,  went  to  the  other  extreme  and  apparent 
roke  up  local  organizations  and  ended  local  designations  to  t: 
utmost  possible,  so  that  they  came  out  of  the  war  not  as  dbtu- 
organizations  that  had  been  in  existence  for  years  and  went  thn»i:: 
that  game  together  and  now  want  to  continue  together,  but  tr-. 
came  out  as  just  fragments  without  name  and  without  locati*' 
Now  when  the  next  great  game  comes  will  the  War  Departing: 
follow  that  same  policy  ? 

Gen.  Carter.  No,  sir;  that  is  just  what  I  am  trying  to  av* 
Let  me  explain  that.     I  thought  everybody  understock!  that. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  do  not  think  anybody  understood  it  and  I  do  r 
think  it  can  be  explained  why  you  took  a  man  from  Mississip]M  fc* 
shoved  him  in  with  a  man  irom  Maine,  both  being  good  men 
don't  think  it  can  be  explained. 

Gen.  Carter.  I  would  like  to  make  an  effort,  if  you  will  permit  r* 

Mr.  Cramton.  Let  me  specify.    There  was  one  machme  com^'a 
from  m^  district  and  I  visited  that  company  over  there  and  t: 
were  gomg  to  drill  and  they  stopped  the  line  long  enough  for  me  to  v 
''hello''  to  the  boys.    Most  of  the  men  in  that  company  were  n 
from  Kansas,  Montana,  Wyoming,  and  Missouri. 

Gen.  Carter.  That  was  after  it  was  on  the  other  side  ? 

Mr.  Cramton.  That  was  after  it  was  on  the  other  side. 

Gen.  Carter.  I  .can  explain  that. 

Mr.  Cramton.  I  know  it  is  not  always  possible,  but  it  seeai«< 
me  they  might  occasionally  work  in  a  boy  from  Michi^ui  a»  ic- 
the  replacements. 

Gen.  Carter.  If  you  will  hear  me  patiently  I  think  I  can  expU.'- 

Mr.  Cramton.  Certainly,  General,  I  am  trying  to  get  your  m-*- 
that  is  all. 

Gen.  Carter.  When  the  war  broke  out  we  had  organiir^i 
National  Guard  into  maneuver  divisions  that  had  nine  repnw^.t* 
Infantry,  one  of  Cavalry,  two  of  Field  Artillery,  and  the  au.\.  * 
troops  that  went  with  them.    Our  experts  who  went  ovmtme-  ^ 
those  who  came  over  here,  Marshall  Jofrre,  Gen.  Bridges,  and  «■*• 
all  advised  us  that  if  we  sent  our  divisions  organizra  like  tha: 
France  we  would  have  to  take  over  a  separate  sectkm  of  Ik^ 
organize  our  own  communications  and  be  a  separate  army  an«i 
not  functions  with  the  French,  British,  and  Italian  troops;  t>A 
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would  have  to  organize  as  they  were  organized  otherwise  we  could 
not  use  their  trench  systems,  could  not  use  their  lines  of  communica- 
tion, could  not  operate  imder  any  orders  they  issued,  and  that  we 
would  have  a  totally  different  kind  of  Army  from  those  organized  on 
the  French  section.  So  it  was  foxmd  necessary  to  reorganize  the 
Army  we  sent  over  there  with  divisions  coniposed  for  four  regimentep 
of  Infantry,  three  of  Field  Artillery,  none  of  Cavalry,  because  Cavalry 
could  not  be  used.  It  was  very  simple  to  reorganize  the  Regular 
Army,  but  the  National  Guard  had  come  in  with  all  these  existing 
units  and  the  Twenty-eighth  Division  had  nine  regiments  of  PennsyC 
vania  Infantry,  one  of  Cavalry  and  two  of  Field  Artillery,  and  the 
necessary  auxiliary  troops  to  make  it  up,  and  it  was  a  difficult  ques- 
tion to  decide  how  to  reorganize  those  units  and  create  as  little  bit 
of  feeling  as  possible  and  eet  them  to  the  other  side  in  proper  condi- 
tion to  render  service.  Alter  extended  conference  it  was  decided  to 
break  up  those  units  and  utilize  all  the  trained  officers  and  men  we 
had  in  the  composition  of  the  new  unit  such  as  used  on  the  other 
side,  so  it  would  keep  the  Pennsylvania  men  together  and  Wisconsin 
men  together  and  men  from  the  same  district  together. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Whv  did  you  have  to  destroy  the  regimental  units 
of  the  National  Guard  ? 

Gen.  Carter.  Because  we  had  nine  regiments  of  infantry  and  to- 
cut  them  down  to  four  we  must  destroy  five. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Was  it  in  pursuance  of  that  policy  that  the  32d 
Division  taken  immediately  from  the  Mexican  border  and  taken 
across  would  have  been  used  as  replacements  except  for  G«n.  Hahn's 
persistence  ? 

Gen.  Carter.  I  do  not  know  where  you  get  your  information^ 
because  I  do  not  have  it. 

Mr.  Cramton.  I  think  it  is  correct. 

Gen.  Carter.  But  that  question  of  what  divisions  should  be  used 
in  the  line  and  what  divisions  should  be  used  for  replacements  wa» 
up  to  Cren.  Pershing,  the  commander  in  chief,  to  decide. 

Mr.  Cramton.  I  am  not  holding  you  responsible.  I  do  not  care 
who  was  responsible,  whether  Gen.  Pershing  or  the  Chief  of  Staff  or 
who,  but  I  am  trying  to  find  out  whether  if  we  follow  this  policy  and 
encourage  the  National  Guard  for  times  of  peace,  that  then  when  the 
great  game  comes  they  will  face  the  possibility  of  being  torn  to  frag- 
ments as  before. 

Gen.  Carter.  I  do  not  think  they  will,  because  they  will  be  organ- 
ized exactly  as  the  Regular  Army  and  used  in  that  organization. 

Mr.  Cramton.  You  see.  General,  Congress  must  not  say  positively 
that  these  organizations  must  be  kept  intact.  That  would  be 
disastrous.     You  realize  that. 

Gen.  Carter.  Yes ;  I  see  that. 

Mr.  Cramton.  So  it  is  necessary  we  give  discretion  to  the  War 
Department,  but  we  do  have  the  right,  representing  the  people,  to 
pxpress  to  you  oiu*  wishes,  and  those  ought  to  be  held  mviolate  by  the^ 
War  Department. 

Gen.  Carter.  We  are  earnestly  striving  to  do  that  very  thing. 

Mr.  Cramton.  And  in  the  last  emergency  our  granted  discretion 
was  abused  by  the  military  authorities. 
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ANNUAL  OOST  OF  MAINTAINIKO  NATIONAL  GUARD. 

Mr.  Slemp.  May  I  ask  one  question  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Anthony.  Yes. 

Mr.  Slemp.  I  would  like  to  see  what  this  is  going  to  lead  the  Goreni- 
ment  to.    Your  440,000  men  when  equipped,  their  expenses  will  k 
simply  the  expenses  of  mobilizing  the  men  and  drilling  them  for  tw 
weeks. 

Gen.  Carter.  And  paying  their  drill  pay  and  paying  instructors. 

Mr.  Slemp.  For  the  two  weeks. 

Gen.  Carter.  No;  we  keep  regular  officers  of  the  Army  and  somr 
noncommissioned  officers  of  the  Army  constantly  with  tne  Nations 
Guard  for  purp^  of  jinstruoting. 

Mr,  Slemp.  What,  roughly  speaking,  will  be  the  annual  charge  m: 
the  Government  just  for  that  continuous  service. 

Gen.  Carter.  I  have  that  and  will  send  it  down. 

Mr.  Slemp.  That  is  No.  1.     Now  what  annual  expense  with  rega.'^ 
to  equipment,  etc.,  would  jou   ask  made  for  those  440,000  m^i 
1  want  to  visualize  the  National  Guard  proposition. 

Gen.  Carter.  Original  equipment  would  cost  $220,000,000.    Rr- 
placement  each  year  about  10  per  cent.     Other  items  of  traiiiL\j 
and  maintenance,  drill  pay,  etc.,  $80,000,000.     That  will,  of  coiir- 
depend  on  how  much  we  can  get  free. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Your  theory  about  that  is  that  it  is  at  a  diminishii.: 
rate,  really  ? 

Gen.  Carter.  Yes;  but  I  think  it  wiU  not  diminish  further   ■* 
account  of  the  fact  we  have  such  a  large  quantity  of  field  artillor 
and  rifles  and  matters  of  that  kind  that  we  are  now  getting  fp- 
that  we  can  equip  the  whole  National  Guard  without  cutting  iii* 
the  reserve. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Then  you  do  not  expect  the  equipment  of  the  440.' •• 
outside  of  uniforms  will  be  increased. 

Gen.  Carter.  The  rate  will  not  be  increased  over  the  present. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Then  that  would  make  an  annual  charge  against  t*- 
Govemment  of,  say,  $2,000,000  a  year. 

Gen.  Carter.  I  have  never  estimated  it  and  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Now  I  will  stop, 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  you  all  through  on  thatt 

Mr.  Slemp.  Yes. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  minute.     I  am  not  altogether  m*> 
fied  and  want  to  ask  one  or  two  questions,  but  bv  prefacinfr  c. 
remarks  by  sayio^  that  when  Congress  had  up  this^biU  to  otgmr.L 
this  Army  for  fighting  purposes  Congress  wanted  the  units,  a^  V- 
Cramton  suggested,  as  nearly  as  possible  to  be  kept  togeth«r  &* 
provided  that  clause  in  the  bill. 

Gen.  Carter.  Yes. 

Mr.  SissoN.  It  was  then  urged  that  men  made  better  soldiers-  " 
by  some  Army  officers;  some  Armv  officers  said  we  were  wrao^:  * 
it  was  said  we  don*t  want  men  from  the  same  commuiutic».  t-'- 
make  better  soldiers  when  mixed  together  and,  therefore,  that  ;.*  - 
vision  we  think  was  utterly  ignored,  nut  the  number  of  the  Xatnu  ^ 
Guard,  omitting  that  part  of  it  in  reference  to  the  CopgninTW*" 
shall  be  increased  each  year  thereafter  in  the  proportion  of  Dot  '^ 
than  50  per  cent  until  a  total  strength  of  not  lesa  than  800  eafe'- 
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men  for  each  Senator  and  Representative  in  Congress.     Now  that 
will  give  you  an  Army  at  the  present  apportionment  of  what  ? 

Gen.  Carter.  You  have  to  add  to  that  some  men  for  the  District 
of  Columbia.     I  figure  it  would  be  approximately  440,000. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Four  hundred  and  forty  thousand. 

Gen.  Carter.  Yes;  ultimately. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  will  be  practically  nearly  three  times  what  we 
now  have. 

Gen.  Carter.  In  the  National  Guard  ? 

Mr.  SissoN.  In  the  National  Guard. 

Gen.  Carter.  About  five  times.     We  have  now  about  80,000. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  was  figuring  on  your  $74,000,000  request,  but,  say, 
four  times.  That  would  be  approximately  $300,000,000  that  the 
National  Guard  would  cost  us  if  this  cost  per  unit  keeps  up. 

Mr.  Slemp.  I  have  just  asked  him  to  put  that  in  the  record,  Mr. 
Sisson. 

Mr.  Sisson.  Wait  one  moment.  That  is  under  the  present  plan 
and  program.  Now  it  is  insisted  as  I  understand,  by  those  who 
construe  the  law,  that  that  means  you  ought  to  organize  thege  units 
in  accordance  with  the  Regular  Army  organization  so  they  will  fit 
into  that  in  time  of  war,  and  combine  with  each  imit  as  the  Army  is 
organized.  Now  this  is  the  law:  ^'The  President  shall  make  all 
necessary  rules,  regulations,  and  issue  such  orders  as  may  be  necessary 
for  the  thorough  organization,  discipline,  and  Government  of  the 
militia  provided  for  in  this  act.''  Now  that  means  the  militia 
provided  for  in  the  act,  not  that  portion  of  the  act  having  reference 
to  the  organization  of  the  Army  because  it  does  say,  m  accord- 
ance with  this  act,  but  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act 
that  relates  to  the  militia.  Now  let  us  see  what  that  is.  "The 
Secretary  of  War  shall  cause  to  be  estimated  annually  the  amount 
necessary  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  so  much  of  this  act  as 
relates  to  the  militia,  and  no  money  shall  be  expended  under  siad 
provisions  except  as  shall  from  time  to  time  be  appropriated  for 
carrying  them  out." 

Now  if  this  language  means  anything  I  agree  literally  with  the 
chairman;  it  is  a  matter  of  regulation  to  be  made  by  the  President. 
Therefore,  if  the  President  should  say  that  we  want  an  organization 
of  the  State  miUtia  for  militia  infantry  imits  you  would  avoid  the 
enormous  expense  of  providing  them  with  all  this  equipment.  If  you 
please,  we  nnd  two  requests  for  equipment  that  overwhelm  us. 
Therefore,  if  that  has  been  done  it  evidently  has  been  done  by  the 
General  Staff's  recommendation  to  the  Secretary  of  War  ana  the 
President.  So,  as  the  chairman  suggests,  it  is  a  matter  of  regulation 
as  to  what  the  National  Guard  shall  be  under  the  provisions  of  this 
act.  Therefore,  the  policy  might  be  changed.  In  other  words,  we 
have  left  it  imder  this  act  practically  with  the  President  in  the  last 
analysis  to  determine  what  the  National  Guard  shall  be. 

Gen.  Carter.  But  I  think  that  the  latter  part  of  section  60  of  the 
act  which  prescribes  that  the  President  may  prescribe  the  unit  or  units 
as  to  branch  or  arm  of  service  to  be  organizea,  so  that  they  shall  when 
combined  form  complete  higher  tactical  unite.  i«  mandatory  on  the 
President. 

Mr.  Sisson.  I  do  not  see  how  you  get  that. 
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Gen  Carteb.  The  last  half  of  section  60. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  think  it  is  important  at  this  time  that  we  shouM 
know  what  the  policy  is  going  to  be,  '^Except  as  otherwise  specificallj 
provided  herein,  the  organization  of  the  National  Guard,  including  thr 
composition  of  all  units,  shaU  be  the  same  as  that  which  is  or  maj 
hereafter  be  prescribed  for  the  Regular  Army,  subject  in  time  of  peao 
to  such  general  exceptions  as  may  be  authorized  oy  the  Secretarv  "f 
War." 

Gen.  Carter.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Well,  that  '^specifically,"  but  I  do  not  think  you  woulti 
anchor  yourself  on  that. 

Gen.  Carter.  No.  We  have  authorized  certain  exceptions  t  • 
lessen  expense,  but  it  is  the  latter  half. 

Mr.  SissoN.  ''And  the  President  may  prescribe  the  particular  unit 
or  units,  as  to  branch  or  arm  of  service  to  oe  maintained  in  each  Sut«*. 
Territory,  or  District  of  Columbia  and  ought  to  secure  a  force  which 
when  combined,  shall  form  complete  higher  tactical  units."  Now  it  t< 
always  left  to  his  discretion  imless  to  the  discretion  absolutely  of  tbojr 
who  administer  this  law,  so  that  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  oontendeo 
that  Congress  is  responsible  except  for  having  left  it  to  the  discrethe 
of  thoso  who  administer  the  law.    I  may  be  mistaken. 

Gen.  Carter.  We  were  trying  to  gather  the  intent  of  Cangrr^ 
from  reading  that  law  and  trying  to  find  out  what  we  consimed  i* 
to  be. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  do  not  think  you  hit  it  at  all.  I  believe  the  chair- 
man was  a  Member  of  Congress  when  this  law  was  passed,  were  t<h: 
not? 

Mr.  Anthony.  Absolutelv. 

Mr.  SissoN.  And  they  felt  they  would  leave  it  to  your  diecretit* 
and  that  discretion  seems  to  be,  to  adopt  your  expression,  not  alonf 
a  cheap  line.     Now  I  am  one  Member  of  Congress  who  believes  :- 
cheapness,  if  you  mean  by  cheapness  small  appropriations  econ(«i* 
icidlv  administered.     I  do  not  believe  you  can  take  the  public  fun«^ 
of  tne  people — and  they  are  outraged  to-day  at  the  expenditurr  ■ ' 
money  which  they  as  practical  peoj^e  do  not  believe  they  are  gear  : 
practical  results  from — and  3'ou  must  keep  in  mind  the  Armr  > 
organized  for  the  people  and  not  the  people  for  the  Army,  and  d-: 
gress  is  organized  for  the  people  ana  not  the  people  for  CongTV9<^ 
and  we  provide  the  Army  should  exist  with  tne  welfare  and  v^^- 
being  of  the  people  who  pay  the  bills  and  pay  the  expenses.     Then- 
fore  I  think  when  you  refer  to  the  mihtia  as  being  a  cheap  mibt.i 
if  you  mean  cheap  men  and  cheap  personnel  whv.  of  couiw.  »• 
would  have  to  resent  that,  because  it  is  made  up  of  American  bor^ 

Gen.  Carter.  You  know  perfectly  well  1  did  not  mean  that.  . 
think  vou  have  put  constructions  on  what  I  have  said  and  whs:  . 
have  done  that  are  very  unjust. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  hope  1  will  not  be  unjust.  General,  because  I  an  & 
violent  advocate  01  the  establishment  of  the  National  Guard,  ar. . 
like  Mr.  Cramton,  I  would  like  to  see  when  you  have  a  well  orfanuf^ 
National  Guard  or  State  MiUtia — ^like  to  see  it  reflected  somewhai  j. 
the  Regular  Army  establishment  and  not  have  to  keep  up  the  tw. 
So  I  would  assure  you,  General,  if  I  have  said  anj^tning  wknb  c 
any  wise  does  you  an  injustice  or  that  in  any  way  in  the  ImsI  tfAtr'^ 
upon  anything  you  have  said,  it  is  far  from  my  purpose  to  do  it. 
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ARMING,     EQUIPPINQ,     AND     TRAINING     THE     NATIONAL      GUARD. 

PURCHASE   OF  ANIMALS  FOR  MOUNTED  UNITS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Let  us  take  up  the  paragraph  for  arming,  equipping, 
and  training  the  National  Guard  for  which  you  estimate  $34^08,000 
as  necessary  and  for  which  there  is  appropriated  $20,000,000  during 
the  present  ^ear.  The  first  estimate  is  for  purchase  of  animals,  for 
mounted  umts.  You  ask  for  $2,000,000  and  there  was  appropriated 
for  the  present  year  $1,218,482  for  this 

Gen.  Carter.  Will  you  hear  Col.  Wilson  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Anthony.  Yes,  sir. 

STATEMENT   OF   COL.    C.   WILSON. 

Col.  Wilson.  May  1  add  first,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  asked  a  question 
which  I  might  answer;  that  is,  how  much  of  the  $20,000,000  was 
expended  up  to  to-day. 

Of  that  $20,000,000  we  have  expended  a  little  more  than  half  and 
a  little  less  than  two-thirds. .  As  to  the  $8,000,000  appropriated  for 
this  year  for  equipment,  we  can  not  tell  you  exactly  how  much  has 
been  spent  because  we  have  not  had  an  accounting  yet,  but  the  total 
possible  value  of  all  equipment  of  the  National  Guard  to  date  is 
$18,000,000,  although  I  can  not  tell  you  exactly  how  much  we  will 
have  to  pay,  but  we  have  paid  about  $4,000,000  to  date  for  clothing 
and  equipage. 

Now,  as  to  the  155  howitzers,  rifles,  etc.,  that  is  included  in  the 
fifteen  million,  we  will  get  those  free. 

Mr.  Anthony.  There  is  $8,000,000  carried  for  equipping  the  guard 
in  the  Quartermaster's  appropriation  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  No. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Where  is  the  $8,000,000  carried? 

Col.  Wilson.  In  the  National  Guard  appropriation. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  there  any  appropriations  carried  under  the 
other  items  in  the  Army  bill  that  are  used  for  National  Guard 
purposes  f 

Uol.  Wilson.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  All  appropriations  for  equipping,  subsisting,  and 
maintaining  the  guard  are  carried  under  these  National  Guard  heads  ? 

Gen.  Carter.  Yes;  except  we  get  supplies  from  the  Army  which 
are  surplus  without  charge. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Does  it  snow  how  much  of  that  surplus  you  have 
7ott^i  up  to  date  ?    Will  your  records  show  that  ? 

Col.  Wilson.  No;  because  the  status  of  the  articles  available  for 
free  issue,  Mr.  Sisson,  is  rather  imcertain  at  present. 

Mr.  Sisson.  Have  you  any  data  to  show  now  much  you  actually 
>btained  ? 

Col.  Wilson.  Free  ? 

Mr.  Sisson.  Yes. 

Col.  Wilson.  No,  sir.  It  has  been  rather  difficult  to  get  an  ac- 
'/Ounting  of  that  to  date. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Now,  Colonel,  why  the  increase  in  the  amount  you 
(rant  for  the  purchase  of  animals  ? 
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Col.  Wilson.  For  a  strength  of  238,000  men  it  was  figured  A«t 
29,000  animals  would  be  needed,  and  as  the  value  to-day  is  about 
$200  per  animal  on  the  average,  it  would  require  that  $5,800,000. 
Now,  it  was  estimated  that  approximately  8,000  animals  would  h^ 
procured  under  the  appropriation  before  tne  close  of  this  fiscal  yeti 
and  probably  not  more  tnan  15,000  would  be  obtained  during*  tht- 
fiscaiyear  to  follow.  From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  full  amount 
of  $2,000,000  should  be  allowed  by  Congress. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Were  you  basing  the  estimate  of  the  appropni- 
tion  of  $2,000,000  on  the  size  of  the  National  Guard  being  238,('" 
men? 

Col.  Wilson.  Our  estimate  as  originally  submitted  was  for  $3,00i  f 
000,  for  15,000  horses,  based  on  the  probable  necessities  for  238,t'<- 
men.  On  the  basis  of  125,200  men,  we  will  need  about  16,000  hone*^ 
Deducting  estimate  of  6,000  horses  issued  during  1921,  this  vi. 
leave  10,000  horses  to  be  purchased  at  $200  each  as  a  total  k< 
$2,000,000. 

Mr.  Anthony.  But  I  understood  you  to  say  you  did  not  anticiptt^ 
the  guard  would  reach  that  size  during  the  next  two  years. 

Col.  Wilson.  I  say  we  can  not  teD  how  many  ftnifTm.i«  we  vi. 
purchase  m  this  fiscal  year,  and  we  might  have  a  surplus  for  the  nev 
fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Have  you  taken  into  consideration  as  to  whether 
or  not  there  would  be  any  surplus  animals  developed  ? 

Col.  Wilson.  The  possibility  of  a  surplus  being  developed  after 
June  30  next  was  not  taken  into  consiaeration.     As  to  a  surplus 
this  year,  we  have  taken  that  into  consideration,  but  believe  ths 
there  is  none. 

Mr.  Anthony.  If  the  size  of  the  Regular  Army  was  reduced  fr>' 
280,000  that  the  War  Department  proposes  to  maintain  to  150.i«* 
men,  the  chances  are  there  would  be  a  considerable  number  of  $\.:- 
plus  animals. 

Col.  Wilson.  Possibly  so. 

Mr.  Anthony.  If  the  whole  Army  was  reduced  ? 

Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir.  K  we  get  the  horses  we  do  not  care  wheii.-.  • 
they  are  paid  for  or  whether  we  get  them  free. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  it  your  purpose  to  equip  all  mounted  units  «~ 
animals,  in  the  National  Guard  i 

Col.  Wilson.  The  Cavalry  and  Artillery  and  the  headquartefv 
those  organizations,  yes,  sir;  to  the  limit  fixed  by  Congress  of  .i'J  p^' 
unit. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  mention  headquarters  t 

Col.  Wilson.  A  headquarters  of  a  mounted  unit  would  gex  - 
horses  instead  of  32. 

Mr.  Anthony.  These  animals  would  be  utilized  for  what  purp^**- 

Col.  Wilson.  Training  purposes. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  Cavalry  i 

Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  Artillery? 

Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  all  other  mounted  units ) 

Col.  Wilson.  Yes, 

Gen.  Cartes.  Strictly  mounted  units  are  required  to  iw  - 
animals  in  their  duty.    We  do  not  furnish  any  further  tlias  -- 
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sanitary  units,  or  battery  of  Artillery,  and  they  get  their  horses 
from  them. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  units  of  Cavalry  and  how  many  units 
of  Artillery  are  you  maintaining  now  ? 

Col.  Wilson.  To  date  ? 

Mr.  Anthony.  Yes. 

Col.  Wilson.  If  I  might  answer  in  this  way:  We  have  issued  about 
4,000  horses  to  date.  If  you  would  like  to  have  the  units,  I  can 
give  them  to  you. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  suppose  that  shows  in  this  statement. 

Col.  Wilson.  It  will  oe  in  the  first  statement  you  asked  for,  sir. 

Mr.  Slemp.  This  estimate  includes  replacement  of  horses? 

Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir;  a  fair  average  lor  that. 

I  have  not  quite  finished  about  the  horses,  Mr.  Anthony.  As  the 
full  23,000  horses  will  not  be  on  hand  for  the  full  year,  because  they 
are  issued  periodically,  it  is  probable  that,  basing  this  number  on  the 
average  of  nine  months,  the  maintenance  will  be  $3,440,763.20  under 
the  appropriation. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Colonel,  how  much  more  does  it  cost  you  to  main- 
tain a  troop  of  Cavalry  in  the  National  Guard,  with  an  equipment  of 
horses,  than  to  maintain  a  company  of  Infantry  ? 

Col.  Wilson.  The  difference  would  be  simply  the  cost  of  the  forage, 
plus  the  cost  of  the  caretakers. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  the  cost  of  the  horses  ? 

Col.  Wilson.  And  the  cost  of  the  horses. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Have  you  any  figures  that  will  give  an  idea  what 
that  will  be  ? 

Col.  Wilson.  I  can  give  them;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  also  put  in  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  a 
battery  of  Artillery  ? 

Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  other  mounted  units,  in  comparison  with 
maintaining  a  company  of  infantry. 

COST   OF  HORSES. 

Col.  Wilson.  With  reference  to  the  cost  of  the  horses  and  all  the 
factors  that  go  with  the  horses  ? 
Mr.  Anthony.  Yes. 
(Statement  of  Col.  Wilson:) 

Cost  of  horses  for  one  troop  cavalry,  plus  cost  offofagefor  one  year,  and  cost  of  caretakers, 

32  horses,  at  $200  each $6, 400 

32  horses,  at  $190  each  per  year 6, 080 

5  caretakers,  at  $70each  iper  month,  for  32  horses  (per  year) 4, 400 

Total 16,880 

Cost  of  horses  for  one  battery  field  artiUery,  plus  cost  of  forage  for  one  year,  and  cost  of 

caretakers, 

32  horses,  at  $200  each $6, 400 

32  horses,  at  $190  each  per  year 6, 080 

5  caretakers,  at  $90  each  per  month,  for  32  horses  (per  year) 5, 200 

Total 17,680 
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Mr.  SissoN.  Did  you  say  that  you  had  issued  4,000  horses  ? 

Col.  Wilson.  Four  thousand  one  hundred  and  seventy-thrw 
horses  to  date,  Mr.  Sisson. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  would  not  necessarily  mean  that  you  have  tfatt 
many  on  hand;  some  of  them  may  have  aied  ?  • 

Col.  Wilson.  Well,  out  of  that  total  of  4,173,  I  know  to  date  tha* 
we  have  lost  5  horses  by  death  so  far  as  loss  has  been  reported  by 
the  States. 

Mr.  Sisson.  In  other  words,  these  horses,  you  say,  cost  about  $2ii' 
each? 

Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir;  but  in  most  of  those  instances  they  c<>-* 
$190,  but  the  price,  of  course,  varies. 

Mr.  Sisson.  $200  each  for  4,000  horses  would  be  $,S00.OOO.  won. 
it  not  ? 

Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

FORAGE,  BEDDIXO,  ETC.,  FOR  ANIMALS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  pmcnrement  of  forape,  bedding,  etc..  f."- 
animals,  vou  arc  asking  for  $8,440,763.  That  is  $l,40().0()0  ni  n 
than  you  had  in  the  current  appropriation  ^ 

Col.  Wii  SON.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  that  because  of  the  increased  number  of  aiiinu!- 
you  propose  to  issue  ? 

Col.  Wilson.  In  the  aggregate;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  animals  will  this  amount  of  forage  ta^- 
care  of? 

Col.  Wilson.  Sixteen  thousand. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  you  say  there  are  4,000  issued  now  i 

Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Upon  what  price  have  vou  computed  your  estima* 
for  forage  and  bedding,  what  month  of  tne  year  ? 

Col.  Wilson.  We  got  the  general  average.     The  price  of  fcra^ 
varies  greatlv  throughout  the  United  States;  in  the  East  it  var.- 
from  the  Midale  West;  in  the  Middle  West  it  varies  from  the  Par  * 
coast,  and  in  the  South  from  the  North. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  took  the  average  all  during  the  last  calezhi 
year? 

Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  It  will  probablv  be  reduced  during  the  current  i« 
with  the  present  trend  oi  prices  f 

(\)1.  Wilson.  Very  possibly  so. 

FOR  COMPENSATION  OF  HELP  FOR  CARE  OF  MATERIAL,  ANUIAU<^     O 

EQUIPMENT. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  compensation  of  help  for  care  of  material  ^' 
mals,  and  equipment,  you  ask  for  $3,077,7(X).  while  the  cur^" 
appropriation  is  $1,873,000.     Whj^  is  that  i 

Tol.  Wilson.  ()wing  to  the  iniToased  number  of  animals  fcv*\ 
next  year. 

Mr!  Anthony.  Now,  what  help,  under  the  national  guard  ac  * 
provided  for  the  care  of  those  animals  t 

Coh  Wilson.  Five  of  the  enlisted  men  of  each  unit. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  They  are  paid  how  much  for  the  care  of  the  animals  ? 

Col.  Wilson.  They  are  allowed  according  to  the  number  of  ani- 
mals in  the  organization,  and  the  allotment  made,  but  could  not  in 
the  aggregate— they  may  have  four  or  five,  but  not  to  exceed  five, 
because  tnat  is  prescribea  in  the  law. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  salary  do  you  pay  the  men  who  care  for  the 
animals  ? 

Col.  Wilson.  An  average  of  $70  a  month  each  for  Cavalry  unit 
and  $90  per  month  for  Artulery  units,  which  includes  care  of  material 
in  addition  to  the  horses. 

expenses,  camps  of  instruction. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  expenses,  camps  of  instruction,  you  are  asking 
$9,796,000  next  year  as  against  $5,968,125  for  the  current  year. 
Did  you  expend  tne  money  that  was  appropriated  this  year  for  that 
piupose  ? 

Col.  Wilson.  To  the  extent  of  the  authorized  encampments,  yes, 
sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  much  of  that  has  been  spent? 

Col.  Wilson.  I  did  not  bring  those  figures  with  me. 

Note. — Approximately  48  encampments  (4-day,  15-day,  and  national  matches), 
$2,068,621  01  the  appropriation  has  oeen  spent,  leaving  a  balance  of  $3,899,504. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  did  not  have  many  camps  of  instruction  during 
the  present  year,  did  you  ? 

Col.  Wilson.  No,  not  in  comparison. 

Gen.  Lord.  There  has  been  no  allotment  for  it.  They  have  been 
carried  under  emergency. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Did  you  hold  any  camps  of  instruction  this  year  ? 

Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Can  you  put  in  the  record  how  many  camps  were 
held  and  how  much  has  been  expended  from  this  item? 

Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  how  much  remains  ? 

Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

4'day  and  IS-day  encampments  during  the  fiscal  year  1921. 


state. 

4-da7  camps. 

15-day  camps. 

National  match. 

Alabft^a 

1 

1  Aiiff.  {^22.. 

Team  to  Camp  Perry. 
Da 

Arizona 

Sept.  7-21,  incluslTe 

Arlnnsiis 

Cfiflfrnilii 

Sept.  12-26,  inclusive. . . . 

Do. 

Colorado 

Da 

Connecticat 

Aug.  1-15,  inclusive 

Delaware 

District  of  Columbia 

Aug.  1/wb 

Da 

Florida 

July  23-26,  inclusive 

Aug.  f^22,  inclusive 

Da 

0«>rf(a... 

Hawaii 

Practice    march,    July 
17-18    and  Aug.    14- 
Sept.  1. 

Sept.  Ift-Oct.  2 

TH*hfl 

T1Hti^9 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Aus.  10-24 

State  competition,  July 
2ft-31. 

Auff.  lJ^-30 

Da 

Kentucky 

Do. 

Maine 

Julyi-4» 

*  This  camp  extended  from  June  20  to  July  4. 
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4^ay  and  15'day  encampmerUs  during  the  fiscal  year  IPf/r-Cootlntted. 


state. 


Maryland 

Massachuaetts. 


Michigan.. 
Minnesota. 
Mississippi. 
Missoun... 


Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 
New  Jersey 


New  Mexico. 
New  York. . . 


North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania... 


Rhode  Island.. 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota.. 
Tennessee 


Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington . 


West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

Wvoming 

Porto  Rico 


Total. 


4-day  camps. 


State  competition,  July 
ae-Aug.  1. 


Aug.  15-19. 
Nov.  23-28, 


15-day  camps. 


Nov.  6-20. 


Aug.  14-28 

July  11  to  25,   15-day 

Sractice  march;  Aug. 
2>S6pt.  5. 


July  11-25  and  July  25- 
Aug.  8. 


CampUpton,  Fort  H. 
Q.  Wright,  Plattsburg 
Barracks,    Camp 

SeptTT-il 


July  1-17.  Sept.  1-17..., 

July  1(V-2D;  Aug.  6-20 

July  6-20 

Mount    Oretna,    Aug. 

1-15  and  Aug.  7-21; 

Camp    Bragg,    Sept. 

3-90. 

Aug.  1-14 

July  15-29 


Natkoal  match. 


Team  to  Camp  Parry 

Rifle  camp  at  Wakcflec, 
Oct.  »-12. 

TeamtoCamr  Pr  .i. 

Do. 


Team  to  Camp  Pcnr 
Sea  Girt  July  1- Au;  « 

Team  to  Sea  Girt. 


Team  to  Camp  Pcm 

Da 
Team  to  Sea  Girt. 


Team  to  Camp  Pen  v 


July  16-30. 


Aug.  6-20. 


Aug.  7-21. 
July  13-27. 
July  11-25. 


Team   to  Camp 

and  5-day  Mate  -<  = 

petition. 
Team  to  Camp  Pvm 

Da 
Team  to  WakcAdd 

State  eonpettiiiBtk'  > 
Op    and    10;    ins 
CuDpPwry. 


July  19-Aug.  K. 
Aug.  21-8ept.  4. 
Dec.  6-20 


6  camps !  30  camps 26  t«am»  to  1  eami« 


Mr.  Anthony.  I  suppose  the  increase  is  based  on  the  inciva- 
number  of  men  you  figure  will  be  in  the  ffuard  ? 

Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir.  We  submitted  our  orijrina!  estimtto*  f 
that  item  on  the  basis  of  238,000  men,  and  we  believe  the  rpdui  t: 
submitted  by  the  War  Department  will  be  sufficient  if  the  pn>hA* 
strength  is  125,200  men. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  figure  that  is  in  the  bill  i*^  a  reduction  from  * 
amount  it  would  take  to  care  for  23S,000  men  i 

Co!.  Wilson.     Yes,  sir:  it  is  practically  a  pro  rate. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  based  on  how  many  men  i 

(\)1.  Wilson.  125,200. 


expenses.  selected  officers  and  enlisted  men,  militabt  sek* 

schools. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  expenses,  selected  officers  and   enlisted  r> 
military  service  schools,  vou  are  asking  for  $367,673. SO  as  ap»- 
$224,002  appropriated  this  year. 
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Col.  Wilson.  That  is  the  probable  expansion  of  the  National 
Guard.  We  consider  this  one  of  the  most  important  items  in  the 
appropriation,  Mr.  Anthony,  the  training  of  these  men  in  military 
service  Schools. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  much  of  the  appropriation  have  you  used  this 
year  ? 

Col.  Wilson.  We  have  either  used  or  obligated  all  of  it,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  officers  and  enlisted  men  of  the  National 
Guard  are  you  authorized  under  the  law  to  train  in  military  service 
schools  ? 

Col.  Wilson.  There  is  no  limit  placed  by  law.  The  limit  is  the 
appropriation.  To  date  we  have  98  officers  and  138  enlisted  men  in 
the  schools. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  the  entire  amount  of  $224,000  was  utilized  in 
the  instruction  of  the  98  officers  and  138  enlisted  men? 

Col.  Wilson.  Oh,  these  figures  I  gave  you  just  now  are  those 
actually  spent  to  date.  What  I  meant  by  "obligations  was  they  are 
just  being  put  through. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  mean  there  are  more  officers  and  enlisted  men 
in  addition  to  those  that  are  going  through  ? 

Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Gen.  Carter.  When  they  are  sent  there  they  get  full  pay. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  experience  at  school  do  you  give  an  officer? 

Gen.  Carter.  From  three  to  four  months. 

Mr.  Anthony.  At  what  school  ? 

Gen.  Carter.  At  the  Benning  Infantry  School,  at  the  Fort  Riley 
Cavalry  School.  Camp  Humphreys  Engineering  School,  depending 
on  the  branch. 

Mr.  Cramton.  You  do  not  send  any  to  technical  school. 

Gen.  Carter.  No. 

PAY  AND  ALLOWANCES  OF  OFFICERS  NATIONAL  GUARD  DETAILED  WITH 

THE  ARMY. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  pay  and  allowances  of  officers  National  Guard 
detailed  with  the  Army,  $2,012,000. 

Col.  Wilson.  That  is,  as  Gen.  Carter  stated  in  the  first  part  of 
the  hearing,  problematical,  if  the  full  authorized  500  officers  are  to 
be  sent  our  estimate  is  correct. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  that  ? 

Col.  Wilson.  Our  original  estimate  was  $2,300,900.  The  estimate 
forwarded  by  the  War  Department  is  $2,012,000.  That  is  for  officers 
of  the  National  Guard  detailed  with  the  Regular  Army. 

Mr.  Anthony.  They  are  authorized  to  be  detailed  with  the  Regular 
Ari»y  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  six  months  ? 

Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Gen.  Carter.  We  had  no  appropriation  heretofore.  That  is  only 
carried  from  last  June. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  the  average  pay  of  an  officer  of  the  Army  ? 
About  $3,000  per  annum,  is  it  not,  roughly  ? 

Col.  Wilson.  $3,000,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Well,  now  taking  the  average  pay  of  an  officer  of 
the  Army,  average  of  all  grades,  at  $3,000  per  annum,  500  officers 
one  year  would  cost  $1,500,000,     If  they  are  only  detailed  for  six 
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months  as  authorized  by  law  that  would  be  $750,000.     How  do  jou 
reach  your  figure  ? 

Col.  Wilson.  They  are  also  entitled  to  quarters,  transportatioD. 
and  allowances  of  enlisted  men  which  make  up  the  difference  whkL 
you  mention. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Well,  when  they  are  sent  to  these  camps  they  vil 
either  beplaced  in  existing  quarters  or  put  into  tents,  will  they  not  f 

Col.  mLSON.  Yes,  sir;  if  they  are  available.  The  Comptroller »: 
the  Treasury  also  held  that  where  they  had  dependents  at  home  thej 
are  entitled  to  the  provisions  for  dependiBnts'  quarters.  That  i- 
quite  an  item. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Dependents,  do  you  mean,  due  to  the  state  of  war' 

Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Then  we  better  defer  this  training  of  guard  ofiker* 
while  we  are  at  war  if  it  is  going  to  run  into  this  sum. 

Col.  Wilson.  Yes;  if  the  war  was  finally  declared  over  that  woul : 
cease. ' 

Mr.  Cramton.  Would  it  cease? 

Col.  Wilson.  The  law  covering  that  says  that  it  is  for  the  peii^^ 
of  the  emergency. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  would  not  detail  an  officer  who  had  sQct 
dependents  at  home,  would  you  ?  You  would  try  to  pick  out  officer 
who  did  not  have  dependents  ? 

Gen.  Carter.  We  can  not  select  them.  They  volunteer  for  tb- 
duty  and  then  are  detailed  by  the  governor.  We  try  to  get  stn^.- 
officers,  but  we  can  not  always  do  it. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  item  looks  too  large  to  me. 

Col.  Wilson.  Of  coiu*se,  we  could  make  that  a  little  more  ace.- 
rately  if  we  knew  how  many  men  would  be  authorized. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  have  new  language  in  there  "detailed  wri: 
Army."  What  is  the  necessity  for  the  use  of  that  new  languar 
there  i 

Col.  Wilson.  That  is  the  new  law. 

PAY  OF  PROPERTY  AND  DISBURSING  OFFICERS  FOR  THE  UNITED  OTATt* 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  pay  of  property  and  disbursing  officers  for  f  • 
United  States,  $62,500. 

Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  the  meaning  of  that  item? 

Col.  Wilson.  The  disbursing  officers  provided  for  in  the  act 
June,  1916,  get  pay  according  to  the  strength  of  the  units.    Tba 
$62,500  is  allowed  for  a  fair  increase  over  the  present  straigth  ot  t-' 
National  Guard  and  does  not  take  into  consideration  the  238,000  n^ 

RATE   OP  COMPENaATION   OF  DI8BUR8K1IKNT  OPflCSSa. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  mean  the  officer  of  the  National  Guard  vt 
makes  its  disbursements  for  the  pay  of  the  guard  is  paid  out  of  tr.^ 
fund  ? 

Col.  Wilson.  Yes;  that  is  his  compensation  for  that  work.  H- 
is  also  in  charge  of  the  property  and  equipment. 

Mr.  Cramton.  What  is  tne  rate  of  compensation ) 

Col.  Wilson.  That  varies  from  $750  a  year  up  to  a  State  harsf  « 
full  division,  for  instance,  getting  $3,000. 
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Mr.  Cbamton.  Fixed  by  statute  or  fixed  by  regulation  ? 

Col.  Wilson.  Regulations. 

Mr.  Anthony.  $3,000  what? 

Col.  Wilson.  A  year. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  a  disbursing  officer  ? 

Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Does  not  the  National  Guard  have  within  itself 
disbursing  officers  ? 

Col.  Wilson.  That  is  the  one  I  speak  of,  sir. 

Gen.  Carter.  This  is  a  representative  of  the  Federal  Grovemment 
in  the  State  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  War  from  amongst  the 
National  Guard  officers  as  the  United  States  disbursing  officer  in  the 
State  of  Kansas  or  the  State  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  he  kept  all  the  year  t 

Gen.  Carter.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Do  they  not  already  have  one  employed  by  the 
State  who  could  very  easily  perform  these  duties  without  an  expense 
of  $3,000  a  year  to  the  Government? 

Gen.  Carter.  This  man  is  tmder  heavy  bond  and  is  responsible 
for  all  the  property  sent  to  the  State  and  has  to  account  for  it,  and 
he  pays  the  item  of  traveling^  expenses  and  various  things,  so  he  is 
the  disbursing  officer  for  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Cramton.  That  might  all  be  so,  but  I  think  you  are  generous 
in  your  compensation. 

Gen.  Carter.  Well,  the  disbursing  officers  think  quite  otherwise, 
I  assure  you. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Of  course. 

Col.  Wilson.  Under  the  old  conditions,  when  they  had  the  State 
disbursing  officers  it  was  very  unsatisfactory  from  4ihe  Federal 
«dewpoint. 

Gen.  Carter.  The  pavment  of  this  officer  is  provided  for  in  the 
[aw.     I  just  want  to  call  your  attention  to  it. 

Mr.  Cramton.  For  instance,  in  the  State  of  Michigan  can  jon  tell 
ne  the  name  of  your  disbursing  officer  and  what  his  position  is  with 
^he  National  Guard  ? 

Gen.  Carter.  We  can  give  you  that. 

Col.  Wilson.  Maj.  Le  Roy  rearson. 

Mr.  Cramton.  He  is  the  quartermaster  general  of  the  State  troops  ? 

Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramton.  And  draws  a  salary  from  the  State  also  t 

Col.  Wilson.  I  suspect  so.    I  do  not  know  that  positively. 

Mr.  Anthony.  He  draws  an  annual  salary  under  the  National 
3ruard  act  ? 

Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  this  pay  for  disbursing  officer  is  in  addition  to 
lis  regular  salary  as  National  Guard  officer  ? 

Col.  Wilson.  Yes^  sir:  in  other  words,  if  he  goes  to  camp  he  would 
:et  his  pay  as  a  National  Guard  officer. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  he  gets  so  much  per  annum  as  disbursing 
fficer? 
Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Cramton.  What  is  his  salary  ? 

Col.  Wilson.  At  present  $750  a  year  as  far  as  disbursing  offiper 
>  concerned. 

27478—21 ^71 
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Mr.  Cramton.  Aiid  eventually  running  up  to  $2,000  or  $3,00u  ? 

Col.  Wilson.  I  do  not  think  Michigan  is  allotted  sufficient  troops 
to 'justify  that. 

Mr.  Cramton.  But  having  various  onerous  duties  as  auart<*r- 
master  general  of  the  State  National  Guard  he  can  not,  pernaps  ii. 
person,  perform  these  duties  or  the  clerical  portion  of  them,  ami  I 
suppose  the  State  of  Michigan  has  to  provide  the  clerks  that  rea^li^ 
perform  the  work  while  he  draws  the  pay  from  the  Federal  Gov«»n  • 
ment. 

Col.  Wilson.  Of  course,  the  Federal  Goverimient  looks  to  him  i- 
carry  on  and  perform  his  duties.     What  arrangement  he  makes  Mit 
the  State  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Cramton.  I  have  a  very  high  regard  for  Maj.  Pearson,  hui 
I  am  just  questioning  it  as  a  matter  of  policy. 

Gen.  Carter.  Would  you  be  interested  in  hearing  the  law  in  ntr^r 
to  the  payment  of  tliese  officers  ? 

Mr.  Anthony.  Yes. 

Gen.  Carter  (reading): 

Sec.  67.  Appropriation,  appointment,  and  DinBURSEMENT  of  ruNDfi  for  tf» 
National  Guard. — *    *    *. 

The  governor  o!  eaoh  State  and  Territory  and  the  commanding  general  of  the  N* 
tional  Guard  of  the  Difltrict  of  Columbia  enall  appoint,  designate,  or  detail,  §u\y* '• 
to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  The  Adjutant  General,  orjact  of  July  9.  1«*> 
Bui.  43, 1918,  p.  47J  an  officer  of  the  National  Guard  of  the  State,  Territory,  or  Ih^tn^t 
of  Columbia,  who  shall  be  regarded  as  property  and  di8)>ursing  officer  of  the  Vm^^' 
States.    He  shall  receipt  and  account  for  all  funds  and  pniperty  l>elangiQg  u*  ti/' 
United  States  in  poeFeawion  of  the  National  Guard  of  his  State,  Territory',  or  I>i-tn  • 
and  shall  make  such  returns  and  reports  concerning  the  same  as  may  be  re«iuiiT«i 
the  Secretary  of  War.    The  Secretary  ol  War  is  authorized,  on  the  re<jui*ition  «•(  i*  • 
governor  of  a  State  or  Territory  or  uie  commanding  general  of  the  National  c>iiar 
of  the  District  of^Columbia^  to  pay  to  the  property  and  disbunnng  officer  Iher^  :  « 
much  of  its  allotment  out  of  the  annual  appn)priation  for  the  support  of  the  Nau  .'.&. 
Guard  as  shall,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary  of  War,  be  necedsary  for  the  porp  -^ 
enumerated  therein.    He  shall  render,  through  the  War  Department,  sn<-h  ar^*^.-:- 
of  Federal  funds  intrusted  to  him  for  dishureement  as  may  >>e  required  by  the  Tum^'' 
Department.    Before  entering  upon  the  performani^e  uf  his  dutie.^  aa  pnmrt}*  a- 
disbursing  officer  he  shall  be  required  to  give  gcKxl  and  sufficient  Umd  V>  toe  \  i*-'-^ 
States,  the  amount  thereof  to  l^e  determine<l  by  the  Secretar\'of  War,  fiir  the  (aiih 
performance  of  his  duties  and  for  the  safe-keeping  and  nr<>]>er  dLtpdrition  of  the  F««»*'-n. 
property  and  funds  intrusted  to  hL<  care.    He  shall,  after  having  qualified  a^  pn>p^^ 
and  disbursing  (>ffi(*er,  receive  |)ay  for  his  servire^i  at  a  rate  to  l>e  fixed  by  the  Sei  rrtjr 
of  War,  and  such  compensation  shall  l>e  a  charge  against  the  whole  Aim  aon-:*. 
appropriated  for  the  support  of  the  National  (ruard:  I^ronded,  That  when  tra\f  .  • 
in  the  performance  of  hLs  official  duties  under  ordern  i^ued  by  the  pmper  auth  m 
he  shall  be  reimbursed  for  his  actual  neccn^ary  traveling  exneiises,  the  ^nm  tn  f  e  r:»  - 
a  charge  against  the  allotment  of  the  State,  Territory,  or  District  of  r«»lttmhia   /**■ 
vided/urUur,  That  the  SocTetary  of  War  shall  cause  an  inspection  of  the  accnuat*  a 
records  of  the  property  and  dLsbur:<ing  officer  to  be  made  by  an  insitet^ir  ceot-r^ 
the  Army  at  lea-t  once  eai'h  voar:  And  provided  furthrr^  That  the  Secretarv  «-f  *• 
is  empowered  t »  make  all  rule.^  and  regulation"  ne-eswary  to  carry  into  e^e  t  f 
pn>vi^ioiui  of  tlus  section. 

Ho  is  tho  property  officer  and  disbursing  officer  for  the  Feii#* 
Government  in  tnat  State. 

Mr.  Cramton.  This  is  a  matter  of  coop4>ration  between  the  .'^a  • 
and  the  Federal  Government  ^ 

Gen.  Carteu.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Cramtox.  The  aim  of  which  should  be  to  secure  the  p^at-* 
degree  of  efficiency  in  the  National  (iuard  for  the  smallest  pot^*-  - 
Axpenditure? 

Gon.  Tartkr.  I  agree  with  that. 
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Mr.  Cramton.  Wherever  it  is  possible  for  an  oflBcer  to  serve  jointly 
both  interests  he  should  do  it,  and  it  should  not  be  the  aim  to  provide 
as  fat  salaries  as  possible  for  that  kind  of  service  i 

Gen.  Carter.  rJo,  but  this  officer  must  give  bond  which  amounts 
in  the  aggregate  to  from  $40,000  to  $60,000. 

Mr.  Cramtox.  He  does  not  pay  the  expense  of  that,  does  he  i 

Gen.  Carter.  Yes :  he  does. 

Mr.  Cramtox.  Out  of  the  amount  he  has  fixed,  or  does  the  State 
supply  it  ? 

Gen.  Carter.  The  State  provides  it  sometimes,  but  we  do  not  know 
how  that  is  done,  except  he  gives  bond,  and  his  duties  are  at  the 
present  time  quite  onerous,  because  we  are  shipping  to  him  a  great 
deal  of  property  for  which  he  has  to  account.  He  must  receive  it 
from  the  railroad  company  and  see  that  it  gets  to  the  troops. 

Mr.  Cramtox.  I  will  guarantee  this,  that  every  one  of  these  officers 
is  already  drawing  a  salary  for  his  full  time  from  his  State,  and  that 
any  portion  of  his  time  that  is  taken  up  in  the  performance  of  his 
Federal  duties,  the  State  must  provide  additional  clerical  help  to 
take  care  of  his  State  duties,  so  what  other  time  is  taken  by  the 
Federal  Government  is  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  and  at  the  same 
time  he  is  drawing  a  very  large  salary  from  the  Federal  Government, 
which  is  simply  a  duplication  of  salary  ? 

Gen.  Carter.  Well,  our  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact  we  have  imposed 
this  duty  on  the  man,  and  if  he  is  merely  a  State  official  we  can  not 
force  him  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  Cramton.  But  the  relations  between  your  bureau  and  the 
State  should  be  such  that  you  could  secure  cooperation  on  a  reasonable 
basis  and  that  you  could  secure  the  services  of  this  same  man,  whose 
time  is  already  fully  paid  for  by  the  State,  for. a  more  or  less  nominal 
salary. 

Gen.  Carter.  Well,  in  the  present  day  it  seems  to  me  that  $750  i? 
lominal. 

Mr.  Cramton.  That,  however,  General,  is  your  minimum  ? 

Gen.  Carter.  Yes,  but  it  is  practically  what  they  are  all  getting 
low,  because  the  number  of  troops  in  any  State  is  not 

Mr.  Cramton.  But  very  speedily  the  salary  goes  up  to  $3,000  for  an 
officer  whose  time  is  already  paid  for  by  the  State  ? 

Gen.  Carter.  It  will  only  go  to  $3,000  in  a  very  few  States  when 
hey  have  40,000  or  50,000  men  in  the  National  Guard,  as  they  will 
lave  in  such  States  as  Pennsylvania  and  New  York.  It  does  not 
ump  to  that  size  in  States  like  Michigan  and  other  States  that  will 
lot  reach  a  full  division. 

Mr.  Slemp.  There  is  nothing  in  the  law  that  on  the  part  of  the 
rational  Government  in  any  way  directs  the  selection  of  that  indi- 
idual  by  the  State. 

Col.  Wilson.  It  is  by  the  governor. 

Mr.  Slemp.  The'  governor  might  select  a  man  who  gets  no  State 
alary? 

Mr.  Anthony.  It  is  optional  with  you  how  much  you  pay  him  ? 

Gen.  Carter.  It  is  fixed  by  regulation. 

Mr.  Slbkp.  I  think  Mr.  Cramton  is  right. 

Gen.  Carter.  We  would  be  very  glad  if  they  would  serve  for 
9thing,  but  you  cah  not  compel  tkem  to  do  it. 
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GENERAL      EXPENSES,      EQUIPMENT,      AND      INSTRUCTION,      NATIOKAL 

GUARD. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  general  expenses,  equipment,  and  instruction* 
National  Guard,  you  are  asking  for  $1,119,250,  and  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  present  year  is  $697,304.  Has  all  of  that  amount  oeen 
expended  so  far  ? 

Col.  Wilson.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  much  \ 

Col.  Wilson.  I  can  give  you  those  figures  in  that  statement. 

Mr.  Anthony.  About  how  much  ? 

Col.  Wilson.  A  little  more  than  half,  sir. 

(Amount  expended  $234,000.) 

Mr.  Anthony.  Will  you  spend  the  rest  of  it  between  now  and 
June  30  ? 

Col.  Wilson.  I  think  so,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  does  this  item  cover  % 

Col.  Wilson.  It  covers  quite  a  niunber  of  items,  Mr.  Anthonj. 
which  largely  can  not  be  prorated  on  the  $238,000  and  $125,000. 
because  tney  are  sort  of  overhead  charges  and  would  not  be  largely 
reduced  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  guard. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  are  they  ? 

Col.  Wilson.  General  expenses,  equipment,  and  instruction,  Na* 
tional  Guard  (fiscal  year  1922),  238,950  men,  at  $10  per  man. 
$2,389,500. 


EstimMcd 
Items.  by  ICilitta 

'    Bunau. 


Blank  famu  and  pubUcftUons t300,000  i  Ml  •. 

Tcavd  expenses,  P.  and  D.  O 10.000  4  tf^ 

Rental  target  ranges 100,000  «k** 

Purchase  target  ranges 390,000  ir 

Construction,  Improvements,  etc.,  target  ranges 500,000  94  x. 

Transfer  supplies  within  State 2S,000  U  ~ 

Travel  expenses,  surveying  oAcors 10,000  4  am 

Rental,  construction,  and  repairs,  shooting  galleries SS^OQO  i  i:  ** 

Markers  and  scorers S9O.000  W 

Caretakers  on  rifle  ranges 100^000  I  «  •- 

Prises  and  entrance  fees 10,000  «  -« 

Incidental  expenses ^^'^ 

Printing,  general  orders  circulars,  forms,  etc. 


Oil,  gas,  and  repairs  motor  equipment  and  tanks! 650,000 

Amount  reserved  fornew  units.: 100^000  • 


3,ft«t900'     um:* 


1  Proposed  allowance  of  ns,  oil,  repairs,  etc.,  for  training  use  of  motor  equtpnaot  and  tanks 
National  Quard  from  surplus  stores  of  the  Army,  such  aliowanoe  to  be  limited  to  1|  boon  pci 
periods  and  15  days  encampments. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  much  of  it  for  that  purpose  f 

Col.  W1L8ON.  We  are  working  out  tables  now  based  on  the  artiui 
number  of  training^hours  for  the  National  Guard. 

^.  Anthony.  Do  you  pay  for  the  gasoline  used  in  the  tracks  c/ 
the  National  Guard  f 

Col.  Wilson.  We  have  not  allowed  anything  up  to  dale.  Mr 
Anthony,  but  in  working  out  this  table  we  were  a  uttle  retieont  abssr^ 
issuing  them  because  of  the  insufficiency  of  the  current  appropmtaos. 

Mr.  Anthony.  So  the  expenditure  is  not  completblj  itemiaed  f 
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Col.  Wilson.  Will  you  have  it  put  in  the  record?  or  shall  I  read  it 
to  you  ? 

Mr.  Anthony.  Just  generally  so  we  can  get  the  idea. 

Col.  Wilson.  Blank  forms  and  publications,  S200,000;  traveling 
expenses,  property,  and  disbursing  officers,  S  10,009;  rental  target 
ranges,  $100,000;  purchase  target  ranges,  $250,000. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  does  that  mean,  that  you  are  actually  going 
to  buy  that  number  of  tarjget  ranges  ? 

Col.  Wilson.  We  have  bought  m  the  past  tracts  of  land  for  target 
ranges  in  States,  the  title  vestmg  in  the  United  States,  of  course. 

Mr,  Anthony.  You  would  have  the  authority  to  purchase  real 
estate  under  this,  then  ? 

Gen.  Oabteb.  No,  sir;  we  have  to  come  to  you  in  any  particular 
case  where  we  wish  to  get  that  authority. 

Col.  Wilson.  Under  the  recent  act  of  Congress. 

purchase  of  target  ranges. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  say  $250,000  for  the  purchase  of  target  ranges 

Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  If  we  gave  you  this  full  amoimt  would  you  use  that 
money  for  the  purchase  of  target  ranges  ? 

Col.  Wilson.  That  is  tmce^ain.  Of  course,  if  we  got  an  oppor- 
tunity to  get  an  advantageous  site  we  would  probably  consider  it. 

Mr.  Anthony.  But  you  say  we  have  to  come  to  Congress  for  this 
authority? 

Gen.  Carter.  Yes.  It  is  sometimes  far  more  economical  to  pur- 
chase a  piece  or  tract  of  grotmd  than  to  keep  renting  from  year  to 
J  ear,  ana  in  that  case  we  might  ask  authority  to  purchase  the  ground, 
ut,  as  I  understand  the  law  at  present,  we  can  purchase  no  real 
estate  except  by  express  authority. 

Mr.  Cramton.  This  would  be  for  training  the  individual  units  ? 

Gen.  Carter.  It  would  belong  to  the  United  States  and  be  used 
by  the  National  Guard  units. 

Mr.  Cramton.  And  not  for  State  maneuvers  ? 

Col.  Wilson.  They  will  also  be  available  for  use  by  rifle  organiza- 
tions, and  any  other  organizations  that  should  be  encouraged  m  rifle 
practice,  and  by  the  United  States  Army  for  practice. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  are  the  other  principal  items  ? 

Col.  Wilson.  Transportation  and  supplies  within  the  State, 
$25,000;  travel  expenses  of  surveying  officers,  $10,000;  rental,  con- 
struction, repairs,  shooting  galleries,  $25,000;  markers,  and  scorers, 
$250,000;  caretakers  of  rifle  ranges,  $100,000.  Prizes  and  entrance 
fees,  incidental  expenses,  printing  general  orders,  circulars,  forms, 
etc.,  and  miscellaneous  items  of  $100,000,  making  the  total  as  stated. 

travel  of  federal  officers  and  noncommissioned  officers  in 

connection  with  the  national  guard. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  travel  of  Federal  officers  and  noncommissioned 
officers  in  connection  with  the  National  Guard  you  ask  for  $185,525. 
You  had  $30,462  for  that  purpose  for  the  current  year.  Has  that 
been  expended  ? 
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Col.  Wilson.  *It  has  been  expended  a  little  more  than  the  pro  ratf 
amount  for  the  six  months  past.  In  other  words,  about  three-fourth^ 
of  its  has  been  spent,  and  it  is  very  doubtful  what  we  can  do  the  rest 
of  the  year.  Most  of  the  annual  inspection  has  not  been  had  as  Vft 
It  is  among  <!he  items  that  should  be  left  at  the  original  figure.  v» 
submit.  We  feel  the  present  appropriation  is  not  sufficient  for  thi- 
year,  and  that  the  estimate  submitted  by  the  War  Department  T-r 
$185,525  will  not  be  sufficient  for  next  year. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  that  is  based  on  125,000  men  in  the  National 
Guard  ? 

Col.  Wilson.  That  is  based  on  the  number  of  officers  of  the  Re^Ur 
Establishment  traveling  in  connection  with  the  National  Guard.  It 
might  not  be  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  National  Guard. 

REPAIR  OP  FEDERAL  PROPERTY  ISSUED  TO  THE  NATIONAL  OrAKP. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  repair  of  Federal  property  issued  to  the  Nationtl 
Guard  you  ask  $10,000.     That  is  a  new  item. " 

Col.  Wilson.  That  is  a  nominal  item  for  repair  of  ordnance  equip- 
ment where  men  are  sent  from  United  States  arsenals  becauftp  thfj 
are  skilled  in  that  work. 

Mr.  Anthony.  It  also  covers  repairs  made  locally? 

Col.  Wilson.  Made  locally  at  tne  station  of  the  National  Guan: 
yes,  sir. 

transportation  of  suppues. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  transportation  of  supplies  you  ask  for$300/»« 
You  had  $182,772  the  current  year. 

Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Wliat  is  the  state  of  that  appropriation  i 

Col.  Wilson.  That  appropriation  for  the  current  fiscal  year  o 
practically  intact  to  date  because  we  have  not  received  the  acowini* 
which  are  to  be  paid  by  the  zone  finance  officer  in  the  city  here. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Will  it  all  be  used  in  the  current  year? 

Col.  Wilson.  I  think  so  without  a  doubt,  and  I  think  the  apfr^ 
priation  for  next  year  should  be  left  at  our  original  figure  of  S500.0i*'> 

Mr.  Anthony.  But  it  is  $300,000  in  the  bai. 

Col.  Wilson.  $;00,000  submitted.  It  was  reduciMl  by  iho  Wi* 
lV]>artnient. 

Mr.  Ckamton.   I'oes  that   include  ecfuipment  as  well  as  Mr,* 

Col.  Wilson.  It  is  mainly  for  tH|ui|)ment. 

Mr.  (^amton.  Then  the  wonl  *'su])plies'*  js  a  little  nami« 
does  not  include  artillery  lieces  and  heayy  pieces  of  that  1  in«^. ' 

Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  (^amton.  Is  this  a  constant  item,  or  is  it  jn**l  ginns:  i*-  -^  * 
lar^jc  amount  of  tlint  I  ind  for  a  year  or  two  ^ 

Co\.  Wilson.  The  latter. 

Mr.  Ckamton.  lM»r  a  year  or  twof 

Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramton.  If  you   hud  -V>O0,(M)O  this  year,  what  >*f»iiN' 
nee<l  next  year  do  you  sui'i  ose.  not  binding  you  in  any  way  '     W 
the  $.'iOO,0()0,  in  otlier  words.  ]>royide  for  the  trans|H>rta*tion  » •  • 
)>nnci]>al  <Hjui]»nient  in  the  way  <if  artillery  and  the  heavy  ii 
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Col.  Wilson.  I  should  say  offhand  it  would  to  a  large  extent. 
Allowing  for  the  theory  that'  eventually  we  shall  reach  a  peak  in  the 
organization  of  the  National  Guard. 

Afr.  Cramton.  Of  course,  if  you  do  not  get  $500,000  this  year 
you  will  ask  for  more  than  you  otherwise  would  next  year  ? 

Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

EXPENSES,    SBBGEANT   INSTRUCTORS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  expenses,  sergeant  instructors,  you  ask  for 
$75,000,  and  this  year  the  appropriation  was  $45,692.  Is  that  to 
be  all  expended  ? 

Col.  Wilson.  That  is  overobligated  at  the  present,  allowing  for 
the  rest  of  the  year;  yes,  sir;  from  the  simple  fact  that  the  nigh 
cost  of  living  has  strucic  them  as  it  has  struck  all  of  us. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  do  you  furnish  them  ? 

Col.  Wilson.  Quarters,  heat,  and  li^ht. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Quarters,  heat,  and  light  only? 

Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir;  with  a  small  amount  for  medical  attendance. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  sergeant  instructors  have  you  detailed 
now? 

Col.  Wilson.  I  will  have  that  furnished  for  you. 

Note. — ^Two  hundred  and  twenty-seven  to  date. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Do  you  provide  any  restrictions  as  to  Quarters? 

Col.  Wilson.  The  regulations  say  they  should  be  obtained  at 
about  $30  a  month.  They  are  old  regulations,  and  we  have  never 
changed  them,  hoping  it  would  drop  back,  but  it  has  not  dropped 
back,  and  in  many  instances  we  have  foimd  it  absolutely  essential 
to  allow  $40  and  as  high  as  $47.50  for  quarters,  heat,  and  light  for 
sergeant  instructors. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  supply  one  for  each  company  ? 

Gen.  Carter.  No;  usually  one  for  each  battalion. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  with  officer  instructors? 

Gen.  Carter.  We  send  one  to  each  regiment  or  one  to  each  indef 
pendent  battaUon.  If  there  is  any  battalion  of  infantry  not  part  o- 
a  regiment  we  send  one  to  them. 

Mr.  Anthony.  So  each  State  would  have  several  oflicer  instructors  ? 

Gen.  Carter.  Yes:  the  larger  States. 

Col.  Wilson.  I  might  add  800  sergeant  instructors,  and  allowing 
medicine  and  medical  attondance  is  how  we  arrive  at  that  figure. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  officer  instructors  do  you  intend  to 
have  on  duty  with  the  National  Guard  next  year  ( 

Gen.  Carter.  It  would  depend  on  the  number  of  units  organized, 
and  we  can  never  foretell  what  that  would  be, 

Mr.  Slemp.  On  the  basis  of  12.5,000  men  that  vou  have  in  mind 
for  next  year  ? 

Gen.  Carter.  You  asked  iibout  officers  < 

Mr.  Anthony.  Officers. 

Col.  Wilson.  I  will  have  that  put  in  the  record,  Mr.  Anthony. 

Note. — One  hundred  and  one  on  duty  at  present. 
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OFFICE   RENT,   ETC.,    INSPECTOR-INSTRUCTORS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  office  rent,  and  so  forth,  inspector-instracu^^ 
$15,000.    You  had  $9,140  this  ;^ear.    Has  all  that  been  used  ? 

Col.  Wilson.  Itprobably  will  be  used  within  the  year. 

Gen.  Carter.  We  do  not  rent  offices  for  them  when  we  can  ^* 
the  State  to  furnish  them. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  there  any  States  which  refuse  offices  to  th^j* 
inspector-instructors  in  State  buildings  f 

(jren.  Carter.  There  are  some  States  that  say  they  absoIut«  v 
can  not  furnish  them.  Texas  is  one.  They  have  not  completed  thr : 
armories  in  many  instances  and  have  no  place  to  acconmiodate  tht^ 
officers. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  there  any  States  that  refuse  to  give  them  . 
desk  in  the  office  of  the  adjutant  general  ? 

Gen.  Carter.  They  have  shown  every  desire  to  cooperate,  hr 
some  of  them  have  no  place  where  des^  can  be  put.  Their  unr^' 
are  newly  organized,  and  they  have  not  the  place  necessary  to  pu' 
an  officer.    Only  in  those  cases  do  we  pay  rental. 

Col.  Wilson.  In  other  instances  the  facilities  are  inadeauate. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Inasmuch  as  some  of  the  States  have  tne  availah. 
quarters,  if  you  furnish  quarters  in  those  States  where  they  say  ihr 
nave  not  available  quarters  very  speedily  they  will  all  say  they  ha^* 
not  quarters. 

Gen.  Carter.  But  we  go  into  that  matter  very  thoroughly. 

Mr.  Cramton.  If  the  States  have  not  quarters,  why  not  let  tltr 
provide  quarters  ? 

Gen.  C;arter.  We  can  not  force  them  to  appropriate  money  m-' 
we  want  this  officer  to  so  and  do  his  work.  We  have  diirected  - 
these  officers  to  urge  the  State  to  furnish  their  quarters  where  possir 

Mr.  Cramton.  Furnishing  the  man  and  gomg  to  the  expense  « 
are  doing  under  this  biU  you  would  be  very  likely  to  securr  *' 
acceptance  of  such  a  policy  ? 

Gen.  Carter.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  found  they  are  willing  to  do  :r : 
where  they  have  the  accommodation. 

PAY  OF   NATIONAL  GUARD   (ARMORY   DRILLS). 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  pay  of  National  Guard  (armory  driUs)  vou  *- 
for  $12,346,588.  There  is  appropriated  $7,532,927  ttie  curreiit  >-• 
What  is  that  appropriation  based  upon  ? 

Col.  Wilson.  Our  original  estimate  is  based  upon  238,000  r; 
and  the  figures  as  submitted  by  the  War  Department  are  based  -:• 
125,200  men.     I  might  say  that  we  endeavored  to  arrive  at  a  grr  -• 
average  on  that,  but  it  was  impossible  to  tell  what  strength  the  fLi: 
wotdd  start  off  with  on  July  1,  and  how  the  additional  increrj^'* 
wotdd  come  in  later  on,  so  we  figured  on  the  actual  coet  for  2^  * 
for  the  entire  year,  but  in  the  reiduction  of  the  figuree  to  $12.34^  • 
that  would  take  care  for  the  entire  year  of  125,2M)  men. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  men  did  the  $7,532,927  t«ke  caiv 
during  the  current  year  ? 
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Col.  Wilson.  That  was  theoretically  based  upon  125,000  men,  and 
we  have  not  expended  it  to  date  and  probabljr  will  not  during  this  year. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  much  of  a  balance  will  there  be  in  that  ? 

Col.  Wilson.  That  depends  largely  upon  the  units  that  are  recog- 
nized between  now  and  June  30. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  think  there  will  be  a  considerable  balance 
there  ? 

Col.  Wilson.  I  would  hesitate  to  say  how  considerable  a  balance, 
Mr.  Anthony,  but  there  will  be  a  balance  undoubtedly. 
Note. — ^Approximately  $1,272,632  balance. 

Mr.  Anthony.  When  was  the  last  National  Guard  pay  day  ? 

Col.  Wilson.  When  were  they  actually  paid? 

Mr.  Anthony.  Yes;  and  what  date  are  they  now  to  be  paid? 

Col.  Wilson.  I  think  it  varies  in  a  number  of  States;  some  of  the 
States  have  not  been  paid  for  a  year  or  more,  though,  for  back  pay. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Why  ? 

Col.  Wilson.  Upon  statements  of  alleged  differences  between  the 
State  authorities  and  paying  officers  as  to  the  preparation  of  suffi- 
cient rolls.  I  omit  the  question  where  they  apparency  did  not 
quality,  but  there  are  cases  where  the  States  question  that.  But 
we  are  settling  the  matters  day  by  day;  they  are  gradually  being 
cleaned  up. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Could  you  put  a  statement  in  the  record  showing 
the  dates  to  which  the  different  States  are  paid  up  at  the  -present 
time  and  the  amount  of  money  of  the  current  year's  appropriation 
that  has  been  used  up  to  date  ? 

Col.  Wilson.  It  would  be  impracticable  for  the  bureau  to  do  it, 
Mr.  Anthony,  because  we  do  not  nandle  the  pay  there.  It  is  handled 
by  the  corps  area. 

Mr.  Antimony.  Have  you  got  it,  Gen.  Lord  ? 

Gen.  LoBD.  The  record  I  nave  here  paid  and  expended  as  shown 
on  the  allotment  roll  $3,000,000.  There  has  been  more  than  that 
paid.     I  know  they  have  had  difficulty  getting  the  rolls. 

Mtr.  Anthony.  Up  to  what  date  ? 

Gen.  LoBD.  January  6.  The  payments  are  made  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  corps  area  all  over  the  countrv. 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  your  judgment  will  the  luU  amount  of  $7,000,000 
be  used? 

Gen.  LoBD.  I  think  it  will. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Now,  will  you  insert  in  the  record  there  the  rates 
of  paj  allowed  under  the  law  for  the  National  Guard?  Does  this 
item  mclude  the  pay  of  officers  as  well  as  men  ? 
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1  Inrliid<!j(  S240  additional,  authorized  only  (or  raptaln  commanding  orfBanizstion.«. 

S<vtion8  109  and  110  of  the  national-defi Ofle  act,  a^  amended,  provide  (or  ooron n.<!«tioii  fnr  alt'*  «' ' 
at  armory  drilb  for  all  cnllntcd  m-^n  and  offlt^ers  of  oritanizationn  of  ihe  National  («iBtfd  t<elav  tN  .- 
of  major  at  the  rate  of  one-thirtieth  of  the  monthly  ba<«o  pay  of  thpir  gradeM  (or  eacli  drill  attraSM  *  * 
certain  rp'ttrietionji.    Compeii.Hation  for  officers  aliuvo  the  grade  of  captain  in  fixed  at  not  ip«rr  the-  i  • 
per  year  and  ofll*vrs  helotr  thi»  grade  of  major  not  Monulng  to  orpin  iraiion^  re<>«lve  fcw-thlrtleih   . 
monthly  b^tf^  pay. 

Col.  WiL8()\.  Yes,  sir.  * 

Mr.  Slemp.  Lot  us  check  up  there  just  a  little;  125,000  men  nn*:  * 
total  pay  amounting  to  15  days. 

Gen.  Tarter.  No;  they  get  armory  pay  for  each  drill  they  atl«r. 
and  they  get  that  based  on  the  theory  they  will  have  at  least  4s  dr. 
per  year,  but  they*kre  autliorized  to  have  60  drills  per  year  and  pa\  ' 
them  for  tliat  number. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Tlie   best   wav   would   l)e   for   vou    to   itemize   f  a. 
$12,346,588? 

Col.  Wilson.  As  to  how  we  arrive  at  tliat  ? 

Mr.  Si.EMP.  Ws,  sir.     IIaven*t  vou  that  before  vou  in  tlie  ni«* 

Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

^fr.  Slemp.  Will  you  read  it  off    on  tlie  basis  now  of  125,00«»  r..- " 

Col.  W^iLsoN.  W^ell,  our  estimates  were  on  tlie  basis  of  2AS.fJ<'*^  at 
will  be  pro  rateti.     We  base  tliis  on  the  pf>ssibiHty  of  60  drilk 

Mr.  Slemp.  What  will  one  drill  for  125,000  men  cost  i 

Vo\.  Wilson.  I  do  not  have  it  that  way.     I  had  the  captain^.  I  •  - 
tenants,  second  lieutenants,  all  tlie  officers  at  the  average  ratr  •  s 
qualify  for  maximum  pav,  and  tlie  same  with  enlisted  men,  an.  - 
two  tujrether  would  total  ti  e  (»stimate. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Please  give  us  an  itemized  stalt*ment  of  the  $I2v.'i4^    -  • 
pay  of  Xational  (Juard  for  armory  drills.     Ti  at  is  1)ased  on  the  r  la- 
mum  of  drills  per  year  for  eacli  unit,  wliich  is  60  tlrills. 
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Estimnted  amount  required  for  drill  pay,  19f2. 

Officers: 

Captains  (organized)  (2,499xll0.B6}X60) |1, 599, 2H0.  U4 

First  lieutenants  (organized)  (1,503X15.55^X60) 500, 949.  90 

Second  lieutenants  (organized)  (3,000X$4.77iX60) 858, 960. 00 

Above  captains  (not  organized)  ( 1,437 X$450) 646, 650. 00 

#        Belowmajors  (not  organized)  (2,184X$266.m)) 582,275.44 

Total 4, 188, 095.  38 

Enlisted  men: 

First  grade  (840XI2.46§X60) 124, 286. 40 

Second  grade  (1,959X$1.76| X60) 207, 575.  64 

Tliird  grade  (3,009 X$1.50X 60) 90, 810. 00 

Fourth  grade  (16,125X$1.50X60) 1, 451.  250. 00 

Fifth  giude  (16,524XS1.23X60) 1, 219, 471. 20 

Sixth  grade  (62,679X$1.16f  X60) 4,  385,022. 84 

Seventh  grade  (127,191  XS1.00X60) 7, 631.  460.  00 

Total 15,109,876.08 

Grand  total 19,297,971,46 

Ten  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty-three  officers  multiplied  by  the  rate  of  pay 
per  drill  multiplied  by  the  maximum  number  of  -drills  equals  $4,188,095.38;  228  327 
enlisted  men  multiplied  by  the  rate  of  pav  per  drill  multiplied  by  the  maximum 
number  of  drills  equals  $15,109,876.08;  graiid  total,  $19,297,971.46. 

Tlie  estimated  amount,  $19,297,971.46  (baaed  on  a  strength  of  238,900  men)  wls 
reduced  by  the  War  Department  to  $12,346.«588,  such  reduction  being  based  on  a 
strength  of  125,000  men. 

Col.  Wilson.  Sixty  drills  1 

Mr.  Slemp.  Arid  you  had  48  drills  this  year;  is  that  right? 

Col.  Wilson.  The  48  drills  is  the  minimum. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Did  you  have  48  drills  this  year? 

Col.  Wilson.  I  could  not  say  as  to  all  organizations,  but  I  should 
say  yes.     I  can  not  answer  that  positively. 

Mr.  Slemp.  I  will  ask  you  this.  When  you  requested  $7,532,927 
for  100,000  men,  how  do  you  get  $12,346,588  for  125,000  men,  being 
only  25  per  cent  greater? 

Col.  Wilson.  Well,  in  the  latter  case  it  would  be  for  a  longer  period. 
In  other  words,  we  started  with  50,000  last  July  and  we  are  increas- 
ing the  National  Guard  all  the  time. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Then  the  seven  million  was  not  for  100,000  men  < 

Col.  Wilson.  It  was  based  on  the  theory  of  allowing  for  that  fact 
I  have  just  stated,  that  the  Guard  was  increasing  right  along. 

Mr.  Slemp.  What  is  the  average  ? 

Col.  Wilson.  The  average  as  to  what,  sir^ 

Mr.  Slemp.  The  average  number  of  men  constituting  your  pav  of 
•^7,532,927. 

Col.  Wilson.  About  73,000  men  offhand. 

Mr.  Slemp.  In  other  words,  about  $100  per  man? 

Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramton.  (/olonel,  as  I  understand  it,  your  estimate  is  based 
on  the  minimum  number  of  drills  for  your  estimated  organization  of 
248,000  ? 

Col.  Wilson.  No,  sir;  not  the  $12,000,000.  We  estimate  $19, 000,- 
000  for  the  238,000  men. 

Mr.  Cramton.  The  $12,000,000  then  is  'figured  on  the  maximum 
number  of  drills  for  what  sized  organization  ? 

Col.  W^iLSON.  One  himdered  and  twenty-five  thousand. 
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Mr.  Slemp.  About  SI 00  a  man  is  what  it  amounts  to? 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  have  a  proviso  here  that  all  the  moneys  here- 
inbefore appropriated  for  the  Army,  equipping  and  training  of  th^ 
National  unara  shall  be  disbursed  and  accounted  for  as  onefund. 

Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Did  you  find  that  essential }  « 

Col.  Wilson.  Absolutely;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  the  argument  for  it  ? 

Col.  Wilson.  The  argument  for  it  is  that  it  is  practically  impossib.- 
to  divorce  the  regular  estimates  as  a  fact,  because  we  do  not  nave  \* 
established  strength  to  begm  with;  it  varies. 

Mr.  Anthony.  So  vou  want  to  have  an  opportunity  if  you  ft 
short  one  item  to  maKe  it  up  on  another  item? 

Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir;  and  as  far  as  my  observation  has  gone  «- 
have  been  very  conscientious  about  that. 

Mr.  Cramton.  How  would  you  construe  it  ?    Suppose  the  r»»tL- 
mittee  should  feel  that  the  item  of  $300,000  for  transportation 
supplies  was  more  than  we  wanted  to  authorize  this  year 

tfol.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramton.  And  suppose  we  cut  that  item  as  it  appears  in  " 
bill  to  $200,000.     Suppose  we  allow  your  item  of  $12,346,5S^  ' " 
National  Guard  armory  drills,  and  then  if  it  developed  during  the  ret- 
that  your  estimated  strength  of  the  National  Guard  should  tall  sl)i<r 
and  you  onlv  have  100,000  or  some  number  smaller,  so  that  you  ^  ■- 
$2,000,000  left  in  that  item,  would  you  feel  authorized  to  tA> 
$100,000  or  $500,000  or  $1,000,000  out  of  that  surplus  and  devot. 
to  transportation  of  supplies,  Congress  having  indicated  that  tN* 
thought  $200,000  woula  be  enough  for  transportation  of  supplitf- 

Col.  Wilson.  With  that  proviso  in  I  should  say,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  CRABfTON.  Here  are  two  classes  of  items,  one  the  pay  iJ  t: 
National  Guard  for  armory  drills,  which  is  a  thing  that  really  nfitb' 
you  nor  Congress  has  control  over,  because  the  National  Guam 
authorized  to  hold  their  drills  in  accordance  with  law  and  thev  tu 
got  to  be  paid,  but  due  to  the  mere  fact  that  the  National  Guan.  - 
not  organized  as  rapidlv  as  you  anticipate  there  might  be  a  baUr  '- 
of  two  or  three  nullion  aollars,  and  some  other  item  in  which  a  nu** ' 
of  policy  was  involved,  Cognress  having  pronounced  upon  :r 
pohcv  holding  you  down  to  a  small  amount,  would  you  feel  jostiv: 
m  taking  this  balance  out  of  an  item  where  no  question  ol  (>>• " 
entered  and  using  it  in  defiance  of  the  expressed  poUcv  of  Oonpr^^ 

Col.  Wilson.  No,  sir;  because  there  is  a  question  o?  policy  •i  *l' 
as  the  bureau  is  concerned.  We  would  not  take  an  advance  Tor  «■*- 
plies  out  of  pay  if  we  could  get  it  out  of  general  expense. 

Mr.  Cramton.  When  it  comes  to  the  transportatioQ  of  supp^** 
there  comes  in  a  question  of  ]>olicy  as  already  has  appeared,  ana  i  i- 
the  National  Guards  are  fumishea  on  the  baais  referred  to  Uus  m>^- 
ing  there  might  be  a  variation  in  that  item  from  f200.ua' 
$2,000,000.    Congress  would  be  absolutely  opposed  to  tlie  u^ 
$2,000,000,  and  under  your  basket  clause  you  could  take  ih0  act 
remaining,  if  any,  for  pay  for  armory  drills  and  use  it  in  defiaaet 
the  expressed  will  of  Congress. 

Gen.  Cartbb.  The  principal  necessity  for  that  comes  iioix:  -  - 
fact :  In  endeavoring  to  train  the  National  Guard  and  get  that  .: 
the  point  where  they  will  be  of  as  much  value  as  poosihle  w  ^^ 
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them  to  school,  they  serve  in  the  field,  we  given  them  various  kinds 
of  instruction.  We  can  not  tell  the  number  of  men  we  will  have 
and  what  the  conditions  will  be,  so  if  you  limit  us  too  strictly  to  these 
different  items,  we  can  not  meet  the  conditions  as  they  arise. 

Mr.  Cramton.  I  see  that,  General,  but  by  that  oasket  clause 
Congress  signs  away  its  birthright. 

Gen.  Caetee.  I  think  you  can  trust  us  to  keep  within  the  limita- 
tions on  each  item. 

Mr.  Cramton.  I  merely  took  transportation  of  supplies  as  an  illus- 
tration. There  might  be  others.  For  instance,  this  pay  for  your 
disbursing  officers.  You  (5an  treble  the  pay  of  those  officers  not- 
withstanaing  we  mav  fix  a  certain  item  here;  in  other  words,  we  say 
take  this  money  and  spend  it  as  you  wish. 

Col.  Wilson.  There  is  a  requirement  which  makes  us  report  each 
year  what  items  we  do  take  from  one  appropriation  and  apply  to 
another. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Yes;  that  is  true. 

Col.  Wilson.  And  the- record  will  show  right  along  it  has  never 
been  abused  as  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  Anthony.  As  far  as  my  observation  has  gone  it  has  never 
been  abused  in  any  of  these  items  of  the  National  Guard,  but  in- 
stances have  come  before  our  committee  where  it  has  been  very 
much  abused. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Maybe  the  language  is  different  in  different  places, 
but  this  same  question  has  been  asked  by  other  members  of  the 
committee  in  connection  with  different  bureaus,  and  it  seems  to  me 
that  some  of  the  bureaus  have  felt  a  little  differently  about  it  than 
others. 

Gen.  Caetee.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramton.  I  want  to  get  the  attitude  of  this  bureau. 

Gen.  LoED.  May  I  make  a  statement  in  line  with  that  ? 

Mr.  Anthony.  Yes,  sir. 

Gen.  Lord.  It  just  happens  that  pay  of  the  Army  is  one  example 
ind  the  National  Guard  another  example.  Turn  to  page  83  of  the 
Vf edical  Department — if  you  are  going  to  apply  this  restrictive 
e^islation  to  the  National  Guard  you  should  apply  it  to  other  bureaus 
)t  the  War  Department.  If  you  will  turn  to  the  Medical  Depart- 
nent  you  will  find  many  items  which  make  up  the  total  appropria- 
ion.  Estimates  in  amounts  have  been  submitted- to  make  up  the 
otal,  but  the  amount  for  each  item  is  not  included  in  the  bill.  You 
faould  not  apply  to  the  National  Guard  restrictions  you  do  not  apply 
o  the  other  branches  of  the  War  Department. 

Mr.  Ceamton.  General,  you  can  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong,  and  it 
3  very  easy  for  me  to  be  wrong  on  a  subject  I  know  as  little  as  I  do 
,bout  this.  Some  one  branch  quoted  to  us,  as  I  recall,  a  decision 
f  the  Judge  Advocate  General,  or  the  comptroller,  or  somebody,  to 
he  effect  tnat  where  we  had  specified  an  amount  to  a  certain  person 
hey  would  not  feel  justified  under  the  basket  clause  in  using  more 
ban  that  amount  for  that  purpose.  Am  I  correct  as  to  that  ? 
Gen.  LoED.  I  was  not  here;  I  did  not  hear  that. 
Mr.  Ceamton.  If  so,  I  wonder  whether  the  Militia  Bureau  knew  of 
hat  ruling  and  would  be  goverend  by  it? 

Gen.  LoED.  I  speak  particularly  of  pav  of  the  Army,  comparing 
tiat  with  the  National  Guard.  There  has  been  no  such  decision 
flFecting  pay  of  the  Army  or  National  Guard. 
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Mr.  Cramton.  Is  there  any  decision,  Gen.  Lord — and  you  are  piir- 
ticularly  familiar  with  these  things — is  there  any  ruling  or  decisioii 
by  the  Judge  Advocate  General  or  the  comptroller  or  any  other  sup^r- 
visory  authority  that  would  prevent  the  Militia  Bureau  from  takinj: 
an  unexpended  balance  of  $2,000,000  out  of  the  item  hero  for  pay  *»f 
the  National  Guard,  armory  drills,  and  applying  it  to  transportation «»' 
supplies,  we  having  indicated  here  in  the  bill  tne  amount  for  the  par- 
pose  of  transportation  of  Army  supplies. 

Gen.  LoBD.  I  know  of  no  such  decision.  I  have  an  impression  thai 
whoever — I  did  not  hear  that  statement,  and  do  not  know  who  madr 
it,  but  during  the  war 

Mr.  Cramton.  I  may  have  misquoted  him. 

Gen.  Lord.  During  the  war  there  was  submitted  by  the  Construi- 
tion  Division — then  I  think  it  was  the  Cantonment  Division — a  qu^- 
tion  as  to  whether  or  not  the  moneys  appropriated  for  certain  pur- 
poses could  be  used  for  construction,  because  at  that  time  the  cor  - 
struction  and  other  appropriation  items  were  under  one  blanket  pro- 
vision. The  comptroller  decided  that  those  construction  money- 
could  not  be  utilized  in  the  manner  desired.  The  decision  hatl  no 
reference  at  all  to  the  National  Guard  items,  and  is  not  applicabl'* 
I  will  insert  a  copy  of  the  decision  in  the  record. 

TREAB0RT  DePARTHKNT, 

WoMhingtonf  September  tS,  J9J9. 
A  D  2672. 
The  honorable  the  Secretary  op  War. 

Sir:  By  your  authority  I  have  a  letter  dated  September  23,  1918,  from  the  <  hi-4 
of  the  ConBtniction  I)i\'imon  of  the  Army,  in  which  decision  is  requested  irh«th»* 
expenclitiu^es  are  authorized  from  the  consolidated  fund  entitled  *'(ienoral  af*^''*^ 
pnations,  Quartermaster  CorpSt"  for  shooting  galleries  and  ranges,  in  excess  oi  >W 
amount  specifically  appropriated  for  that  purpose. 

The  act  of  July  9,  1918  (40  Stat.,  86o),  pro\dde8  that  the  money  appropriated  uzk*  «f 
various  titles  such  as  '^Sunsistence  of  the  Array,"  ''Regular  supplies,  Quartenra^*i* 
Corps,"  etc.,  shall  be  disbursed  and  accounted  for  by  officers  and  agents  of  the  Quartr^ 
master  (*orps  as  "General  appropriations,  Quartermaster  Corps,"  and  for  that  porro* 
shall  constitute  one  fund. 

The  language  of  the  act  does  not  mean  that  the  money  appropriated  uiid«r  'hr 
\'ariou8  titles  named  shall  constitute  one  fund  for  all  purposes  but  only  for  the  par|«M 
of  disbursement  and  accoimting.    It  is  not  meant  that  an  amount  mrnter  than  <  •  • 
gress  appropriated  for  footing  galleries  and  ranges  may  be  expendeti  for  that  pnrpiw 
Respectfully, 

(Signed)  W.  W.  Warwick,  rompt.'vi> 

Mr.  C'uAMTox.  M.y  inquiry  had  not  reforeae*^  parti 'ularly  to  t*t» 
biirortu.     The  whole  question  is  in  my  mind  as  dillerent  hnroiaiisf  hw 
como  heforo  us,  and  I  see  verv  chMiriv  what  the  noinl  is  for  n«h 
dis{^retion  in  that  direction. 

Gen.  l>()ttD.  Yes, 

Mr.  CuAMTox.  On  the  other  hand,  I  tlunk  I  oau  see  very  cleAriy  t^a: 
that  dis:  retion  ought  not  to  be  any  broader  than  is  absoluti^lv  ii^  *«> 
sary,  and  my  impression  is  that  this  language  is  broader  than  C\iqc7v^ 
should  use. 

(^ol.  Wilson.  May  I  ask  a  personal  question  f 

Mr.  Anthony.  Yes,  sir. 

Col.  Wilson.  What  shoidd  we  do  il  all  the  money  was  tun  f^oor  * 
armory  drills  and  we  needed  money  for  transportation  f 

Mr.  CuAMTON.  If  the  deficit  that  faced  you  was  the  result  iii  a  \«-- 
moderate  policy  that  was  in  accordance  with  the  views  of 
would  like  you  to  be  able  to  meet  that  thing,  but  if  the  deficit 
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that  was  caused  by  an  expansion  of  your  policy  to  a  point  which  you 
knew  was  beyond  that  which  Congress  contemplated — ^for  instance, 
you  have  no  idea  of  using  $2,000,000  next  year  for  transportation  of 
equipment — I  am  satisfied  of  that— and  we  cut  it  to  $250,000,  and 
probably  a  little  further,  clearly  indicating  our  purpose,  I  do  not  think 
you  ought  to  have  the  authority  to  use  $2,000,000  out  of  one  item  to 
bring  that  item  of  transportation  of  equipment  up  imder  a  new  policy. 

Col.  Wilson.  Do  vou  not  think  the  responsibility  for  the  expansion 
you  speak  of  beyond  the  immediate  needs  would  be  on  a  par  with  the 
responsibility  for  taking  some  other  money  for  a  different  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Cramton.  I  do  not  want  to  offend  the  general  or  you  gentle- 
men, and  do  not  want  to  think  it  is  anything  curected  to  you;  it  is  a 
question  1  have  in  mind  as  to  the  whole  system,  and  I  gatnered  from 
rumors  before  1  had  anything  to  do  with  military  appropriations  that 
sometime  somebody  in  the  War  Department  has  taken  advantage  of 
the  authority  in  the  law  to  do  things  that  Congress  did  not  want  done. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Suppose  Congress  appropriated  for  the  minimum 
drills,  48,  just  taking  a  chance  on  that  instead  of  60,  they  can  not 
got  the  money  unless  they  do  the  minimum  drilling,  can  they  ? 

Col.  Wilson.  No. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Now,  suppose  Congress  appropriated  for  the  minimum, 
but  these  people  went  ahead  and  did  tne  maximum  drilling,  you  do 
not  have  any  control  of  that,  do  you  ? 

Col.  Wilson.  No;  that  is  voluntary. 

Mr.  Slemp.  If  we  appropriated  for  the  minimum  and  they  did  the 
maximum,  necessarily  there  would  be  a  deficit  ? 

Gen.  Carter.  We  can  not  pay  it. 

Mr.  Slemp.  You  could  not  pay  it,  but  you  would  have  go  go  to 
Congress  and  explain  that  here  was  an  emergency  situation  that  arose 
that  you  could  not  control  and  require  Congress  to  appropriate  for 
the  deficit  ? 

Geo.  Lord.  Yes. 

Mr.  Slemp.  That  would  very  be  simple.  Now  reverse  the  process. 
Suppose  we  appropriated  for  the  maximum  number  of  drills  and  you 
3nly  had  the  minimum  number,  there  would  be  a  lot  of  money  left 
oose  and  under  this  provision  you  could  take  that  money  and  use  it 
'or  other  purposes  as  you  saw  fit  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  I  think  the  guaranty  of  the  fact  we  would  not  do 
:hat 

Mr.  Slemp.  This  has  not  personal  application 

Gen.  Lord.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Bnt  that  would  be  possible  ? 

Col.  Wilson.  I  think  the  fact  we  have  had  this  organization  for 
iwo  years  and  have  not  abused  it  would  be  sufficient  on  that. 

Mr.  Slemp.  I  think  you  have  done  very  well,  but  these  deficits 
lo  not  occur  from  any  emergency  work,  but  from  what  the  War 
)epartment  has  considered  the  normal  working  of  its  departments. 

Col.  Wilson.  It  was  really  intended  in  the  first  place  to  cover 
nainly  five  items  of  traveling  expenses.  Up  to  the  present  time,  the 
he  present  year,  we  have  had  the  five  classes  of  travel  authorized, 
ive  subheads,  all  intermingling.  That  was  confusing.  It  was  impos- 
ible  to  foresee  the  needs  of  those  five  requirements  proportionately. 
Sometimes  this  item  would  be  greater  than  we  needea  and  this  would 
►e  less,  and  one  of  the  main  purposes  of  that  particular  proviso  was  to 
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gather  up  into  one  item  those  five  items  of  travel,  and  we  have  ha«i 
occasions  where  it  has  been  absolutely  required  that  we  take  a  smaL 
amount  of  money  from  one  subhead  and  apply  it  to  another  subhe^'i 

Mr.  Cramton.  You  imderstand,  as  a  new  member  of  this  commiti*'* 
I  have  in  my  mind  this  proposition  as  affecting  the  whole  bill :  Wlia- 
would  happen  if  language  of  that  kind  were  carried  with  a  furtht-: 
proviso  that  any  stated  item  in  the  bill  should  not  thereby  be  increa<» .. 
more  than  10  per  cent  or  15  per  cent  or  20  per  cent. 

Col.  Wilson.  As  far  as  I  know  it  would  be  perfectly  satLsfacton-. 

Mr.  Cramton.  It  might  give  you  the  leeway  you  want. 

Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramton.  And  still  not  leave  the  door  I  have  spoken  aho'it 
wide  open  ? 

Col.  Wilson.  I  agree  with  you  on  that. 

Mr.  Slemp.  I  think  all  bureaus  ought  to  be  treated  like  that 

Col.  Wilson.  That  would  take  care  of  our  needs.  I  will  take  ti  - 
responsibility  for  saying  that. 

pay  of  the  army. 

Gen.  Lord.  I  wish  to  say  a  word  about  Pay  of  the  Army.     I  thii.k 
that  is  the  most  striking'  illustration.     An  enlisted  man  station«< 
overseas  has  three  factors  entering  into  his  pay.     There  are  certu 
statutory  provisions  of  pay.     His  base  pay  is  fixed  by  law.  Lb 
longevity  paj-  is  fixed  by  law ;  his  foreign  service  pay  is  fixed  by  U*- . 
We  make  the  closest  approximation  possibly  of  the  amount  nec(dt<^ 
for  the  shifting  personnel  on  each  of  those  items,  the  total  amouu: 
per  man  for  foreign  service,  the  same  with  longevity  pay,  the  sar 
with  base  pay.     A  man  is  stationed  in  Manila^    If  we  made  a  mist&i 
in  calculating  the  amount  of  base  pay  and  were  restricted  and  i.  ' 
allowed  to  operate  under  the  combining  clause  at  the  end  of  the  a> 
priation,  we  would  find  ourselves  possibly  at  the  end  of  the  yr'%: 
unable  to  pay  the  man  his  base  pay,  but  would  be  able  to  pay  Lis 
his  foreign-service  pay  and  longevity  pay.     Eventually,  howv 
you  must  make  a  deficiency  appropriation  to  pay  everj*  penny  ih. 
that  man,  because  his  pay  is  nxed  bv  statute,  and  we*can  not  p^ 
him  one  penny  more  than  he  is  entitled  to.     The  bookkeeping  ila 
would  result  from  elimination  of  the  authority  to  intercnan|rc 
pay  of  the  Army  in  this  National  Guard  appropriation  and  in  sam.  ■.* 
appropriations  would  be  overwhelming. 

arms,   uniforms,    EQITIPMENT,    etc.,   fob   field   SlERVICE,   NATI«i\& 

GUARD. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  arms,  uniforms,  equipment,  etc.,  for  the  fi- 
service  of  the  National  Guard  you  are  aslcing  ^0,000,0(10  for  tr 
next  fiscal  year,  and  you  had  an  appropriation  of  S8,00()«000  dnr-« 
the  current  year.     How  does  this  item  differ  from  the  prpvkm<  •■:- 

Col.  Wilson.  Necessarily,  the  supplies  we  are  getting  frcie  tht«  ■*-!' 
are  dwindling,  and  we  have  to  pay  for  more,  bmause  there  viil  - 
be  a  surplus  next  year,  according  to  the  information  we  hAvw  *- 
ceived  from  the  supply  service. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  first  paragraph  is  for  the  aiming  ami  i- 
eauipping  of  the  National  Guard,  and  the  next  paragraph  takcK  •.' 
of  the  wear  and  tear  and  replacement. 
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Col.  Wilson.  The  idea,  Mr.  Chairman,  was  that  all  the  equipment 
would  come  out  of  the  second  paragraph. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Ultimately? 

Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  notice  that  all  of  the  language  seems  to  be  cut  out 
in  this  print  of  the  bill. 

FOR    PROOUBEMENT    AND    ISSUE    OP    PUBLIC    PROPERTY    TO    THE 

NATIONAL  GUARD   FOR   FIELD   SERVICE. 

Mr.  Anthony.  We  have  just  put  in  two  lines  for  procurement  and 
issue  of  public  property  to  the  National  Guard  for  field  service.  I 
would  like  to  have  you  explain  the  reason  for  that. 

Col.  Wilson.  It  is  for  simplification  of  the  language  and  concen- 
tration of  all  appropriations  for  equipping  in  one  item. 

Mr.  Anthony.  According  to  the  wording  of  that  language,  will 
you  be  able  to  buy  any  new  equipment  outright  ? 

Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Buy  it  from  the  bureaus  of  the  War  Department? 

Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  do  not  go  into  the  open  market  and  buy  any- 
thing out  of  this  appropriation  ? 

Col.  Wilson.  No,  sir;  unless  it  was  procured  for  us  by  the  Armv 
in  the  open  market,  because  they  dia  not  have  any  stock,  whicn 
might  be  possible. 

Mr.  Anthony,  But  it  is  still  the  property  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, is  it  ? 

Col.  Wilson.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Anthony.  As  is  all  the  property  of  the  National  Guard  ? 

Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir;  unless  we  sell  to  the  States  for  cash  under 
the  provision  in  thQ  act  of  Jime  3. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  the  reason  for  this  tremendous  increase  in 
the  item  ? 

Col.  Wilson.  The  $8,000,000  was  simply  a  tentative  allotment  of 
an  amount  last  year,  on  a  possibility,  1  do  not  think  it  was  based 
on  any  calculation  whatever  because  of  the  possibility  of  lack  of 
knowledge  as  to  the  availabiUty  of  surplus  stores. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  evidently  do  not  feel  that  you  will  get  much 
equipment  from  regular  sources,  which  was  surplus,  during  the  next 
year? 

Col.  Wilson.  That  is  the  information  we  have  from  the  supply 
bureaus.     We  asked  for  $40,000,000  last  year  and  we  got  $8,000,000. 

Mr,  Anthony.  Tell  us  what  the  main  items  are  that  you  propose 
to  procure. 

Col.  Wilson.  There  would  be  clothing 

Mr.  Anthony.  Can  you  group  them  under  general  items,  so  that 
the  main  items  would  occupy  less  than  a  typewritten  page  ? 

Col.  Wilson.  We  can  do  that. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  also  give  us  an  explanation  of  the  general 
items. 

Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

27478—21 72 
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GENERAL  ARTICLES  WHICH  ARE  REPORTED  NOT  TO  BE  SURPLUS    AND  WHICH  MUKT  NEC- 
ESSARILY  BE   PURCHASED. 

Clothing  and  equipage. 

Ordnance  articles  of  personal  equpiment. 

Signal  equipment  and  supplies. 

Medical  equipment  and  supplies. 

Pistols. 

Spare  parts  for  ordnance  equipment. 

Air  service  e<^uipment. 

Engineer  equipment  and  supplies. 

Gen.  Carter.  I  would  like  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  arrivins 
at  that  we  have  had  to  do  some  guessing.  We  do  not  know  accurate!} . 
nor  do  the  supply  departments,  just  what  articles  will  be  surplus  and 
can  be  issuecf  without  charge,  and  we  estimated  that  certam  item> 
would  have  to  be  purchased,  and  that  they  would  cost  about  the 
present  rates,  although  in  the  matter  of  such  articles  as  uniforms, 
woolen  clothing,  the  price  has  been  increased,  and  we  made  the  item 
large  enough  so  that  we  would  be  able  to  equip  the  guard  of  tht* 
strength  we  anticipated. 

Mr.  Anthony.  But  you  want  to  drop  out  this  language: 

That  the  Secretary  of  War  is  directed  to  issue  from  surplus  stores  and  materul  now 
on  hand  and  purchased  for  the  United  States  Army  such  articles  of  clothing;  and  e<}ui|>- 
ment  and  Field  Artillery  material  and  ammunition  as  may  be  needed  by  the  Naticna! 
Guard  organization  under  the  pro\nsions  of  an  act  entitled  "An  act  for  makins:  further 
and  more  eflFectual  provisions  for  the  national  defense,  and  for  other  purposes.'* 

Col.  Wilson.  We  put  that  in  as  an  alternate  proposition  Iw- 
cause 

Mr.  Anthony  (interposing).  But  you  have  dropped  all  of  that 
authority  out  of  the  bill. 

Col.  Wilson.  If  it  would  be  found  that  there  is  a  surplus  of  an* 
equipment  such  as  we  can  get  free,  we  would  be  willing  to  take  it. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Would  you  have  authority  under  the  law  to  issue  r. 
without  this  lan^age? 

Col.  Wilson.  Wo,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  So  we  had  better  keep  that  language  in  the  bill,  ha*: 
we  not  ? 

Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir;  if  we  can  get  free  issue. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  would  purchase  that  which  they  did  not  derJan 
surplus  and  hold  in  reserve  ?    Would  they  sell  that  to  you  ? 

rten.  Carter.  Oh,  yes:  and  then  replace  it. 

Mr.  SissoN.  The  only  way  the  money  ever  comes  back  inu»  w.* 
Treasury  is  to  have  the  stuff  declared  surplus  ? 

Gen.  Carter.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  about  this  proviso,  "That  membeiv  of  t:- 
National  Guard  who  have  or  shall  become  entitled  for  a  contiiiut^> 
period  of  less  than  one  month  to  Federal  pay  at  the  rata?)  fixed  for  ti^ 
Regular  Army,  whether  by  virtue  of  a  call  by  the  PrKideat.  • ' 
attendance  at  school  or  maneuver,  or  of  any  other  cause,  and  vb«>^ 
accounts  have  not  yet  been  settled,  shall  receive  such  pay  for  <ia:' 
day  of  such  period :  and  the  31st  day  of  a  calendar  month  shall  Dot  *^ 
excluded  from  the  computation.''  Heretofore  the  National  Goar 
has  had  diflTiculty  in  securing  adjustments  of  pay  on  the  same  ha.^-^ 
on  which  you  pav  the  Regular  Armv. 

Col.  Wilson.  I  should  say  that  t)iat  should  be  included  in 
fixed  statute. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  Otherwise  you  would  have  the  same  difficulty  with 
regard  to  the  pay  of  the  guard  ? 

Col.  Wilson.   Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramton.  The  item  says  *'  for  field  service.'"  Keeping  in  mind 
what  was  said  bv  Gen.  Carter  this  morning  about  the  purposes  of 
equipment  issued,  that  is  to  say,  for  drill  and  instruction  purposes 
rather  than  for  active  field  service,  what  would  you  think  of  chanring 
the  words  *^ field  service^'  to  ''field  maneuvers"  or  some  other  lan- 
guage that  would  not  be  quite  so  broad  ? 

Gen.  Carter.  The  National  Guard  is  sent  into  camp  for  15  days 
every  year  under  as  nearly  field  service  conditions  as  we  can  get. 

Mr.  Cramton:  That  is  an  instruction  camp  ? 

Gen.  Carter.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  instruction.  If  the  States  desire  to 
use  the  National  Guard  they  are  authorized  under  the  law  to  do  so 
at  any  time.  As  a  matter  of  fact  at  the  present  time  the  entire 
Na;tional  Guard  of  the  State  of  Alabama  is  on  duty  in  the  mine  region 
down  there  under  actual  field  conditions,  so  we  have  to  equip  them 
for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Cramton.  That  brings  up  this  question :  If  they  should  be  on 
constant  duty  during  the  year  there  would  be  a  consequent  wearing 
out  of  equipment,  clothing,  etc.  Is  that  constantly  replaced  by  the 
Federal  Government? 

Gen.  Carter.  Yes,  sir. 

FOR    CLOTinNG   AND    EQUIPAGE. 

Mr.  Cramton.  The  State  government  would  stand  no  expense  of 
equipment,  clothing,  etc.,  that  was  worn  out  while  being  used  in  a 
strictly  State  service  ? 

Gen.  Carter.  They  have  voluntarily  replaced  a  good  deal  of  it; 
but  we  figure  that  since  the  law  requires  that  the  National  Guard 
.shall  be  equipped  at  the  expense  of  the  i^ederal  Government,  we 
should  replace  that  equipment,  even  though  it  is  worn  out  while  being 
used  in  strictly  State  service. 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  a  State,  does  the  State  government  not  pay  the 
expense  ? 

Gen.  Carter.  The  State  government  pays  for  taking  care  of  the 
ni€^n  and  the  wear  and  tear  on  the  equipment  is  borne  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Col.  Wilson,  can  you  tell  us  whether  you  have 
.spent  all  of  the  $8,000,000  appropriated  for  this  purpose  for  the 
present  fiscal  year  'i 

CoL  Wilson.  We  have  actually  transferred  in  settlement  about 
$:S  ,000,000.  That  was  merely  for  clothing  and  e([uipage.  How  much 
more  will  be  expended  during  the  next  nve  months  1  could  not  say 
<lefinitely,  but  probably  it  will  be  at  the  same  ratio.  As  far  as 
ordnance  equipment  is  concerned,  we  have  received  no  accounts 
showing  that  we  should  pay  anything.  But  I  should  say  w*e  have 
obligated  ourselves  for  not  over  half  of  the  appropriation  thus  far. 
Just  what  the  amounts  are  and  what  they  will  be  during  the  five 
months  I  could  not  say. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  will  put  an  itemization  of  the  estimate  in  the 
record  ? 

fV>1.  Wr.  .<  ?:.  YcM   -ir. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  Is  this  estimate  of  $40,000,000  based  upon  a  c<Mh 
templated  strength  of  the  National  Guard  of  126,000? 

Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir.  . 

Afc-.  Anthony.  And  it  is  based  upon  the  furnishing  of  very  litt!** 
material  from  surplus  ? 

Col.  Wilson.  Yes,  sir. 

I^.  SissoN.  What  will  be  the  largest  item  of  expenditure  undff 
this  estimate  for  this  item  ? 

Col.  Wilson.  We  have  to  buv  all  but  heavy  ordnance  materiAl 
In  that  case  it  was  free  and  surplus.  Then  organizational  equipmeD: 
is  a  pretty  heavy  expense  in  some  instances. 

Mr.  SissoN.  what  does  the  ordnance  material  consist  of  ? 

Col.  Wilson.  It  consists  of  the  155-inillimeter  howitzers,  the  7> 
millimeter  guns,  rifles,  and  side  arms  in  general. 

Mr.  SissoN.  With  the  enormous  quantity  of  that  stuff  on  hand 
unless  the  Army  is  holding  on  to  it  too  tightly,  it  seems  to  me  tog 
ought  to  get  all  you  need  without  additional  expense. 

Gen.  Caeter.  We  do  in  the  heavy  ordnance,  but  there  are  some 
articles  like  mess  equipment  or  the  individual  soldier's  equipment.  •  r 
things  of  that  kind,  which  are  rapidly  worn  out  in  service,  of  wfaii  L 
we  have  none  now  in  serviceable  condition,  and  we  may  have  to  p*} 
for  some  of  that. 

Mr.  SissoN.  A  great  deal  of  that  stuff  was  not  used.  I  do  nc* 
know  how  much  has  been  declared  smpius;  but  we  were  makuK 
preparations  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  fully  equip  2,000,000  men  t 
De  sent  over  to  France.  I  do  not  know  wnetner  all  of  that  was  iu- 
livered  that  was  contracted  for,  or  how  far  they  went  in  stopping  \U 
manufactiu'e  and  delivery,  but  there  ought  to  be  a  great  deal  of  tL^* 
stuff  on  hand  because  I  imagine  a  great  deal  of  it  was  delivered  ' 
the  Army.  Of  course,  you  are  not  responsible  for  that,  but  I  imapiir 
there  is  a  great  deal  being  withheld  now  that  might  be  better  u>n 

Gen.  Carter.  They  are  trying  to  find  out  exactly  what  they  ha^« 
and  they  are  disposed  to  deal  entirely  fairly  with  us*     But  the  trou'r  ■ 
is  that  they  have  it  so  congested  in  the  warehouses  that  they  do  h- 
know  which  is  serviceable  and  surplus  and  which  is  not.     I  can  tell  y 
about  shoes,  for  instance.    I  was  in  command  at  Camp  Meade,  wh*-:* 
we  had  a  storehouse  full  of  shoes,  and  the  majority  of  those  56*  "^ 
were  what  they  called  salvaged  shoes,  which  had  been  turned  m  ar. 
remade.    They  were  good  enough  for  wear  in  the  field,  but  you  ^a: 
not  issue  them  to  a  national  guardsman.    He  does  not  want  a  r  «>* 
of  patched  up  shoes.    So  we  have  asked  now  for  a  supply  of  nr- 
shoes,  and  the  Quartermaster  General  says  we  have  to  duv,  and  «- 
have  used  a  portion  of  the  $8,000,000  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Stsson.  I  expect  the  shoe  proposition  was  the  one  that  «» 
most  pressing  because  of  the  materials  out  of  which  thev  were  iu» 
being  scarce.    That  necessitated  the  reconstruction  of  tke  old  s:!«»^ 
But  ^  ith  equipment  other  than  shoes  they  have  no  such  trouhb 

Gen.  Carter.  No. 

Mr.  SisaoN.  I  imagine  if  the  Army  would  be  rather  liberal  viii  : 
Treasury  we  might  avoid  buying  a  great  deal  of  stuff  for  the  Xat^-: » 
Guard. 

Gen.  Carter.  Frankly,  this  Is  jtist  the  difficulty  we  coai^t-  - 
with.    The  Army  authorities  claim  that  that  word  ***surplu»**  ap:-  - 
to  what  18  in  addition  to  the  needs  of  the  Army  for  its  curmt 
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for  a  necessary  reserve.  The  size  of  that  reserve  is  a  debatable  ques- 
tion. In  the  matter  of  ammunition,  when  we  tried  to  get  some  for 
the  National  Guard,  we  were  told  we  could  not  get  it  as  free  issue, 
because  considering  the  amount  necessary  for  reserve  and  the  amount 
necessary  for  their  current  needs  they  do  not  have  any  surplus.  But 
I  saw  the  Chief  of  Staff  about  that  and  he  directed  the  ammimition 
to  be  issued* 

Mr.  Anthony.  It  is  very  evident  that  the  Army  has  more  ammimi- 
tion than  it  could  possibly  use  in  a  ^eat  man^  vears,  has  it  not  ? 
Gen.  Carter.  I  suppose  that  is  what  the  Chief  of  Staflf  thought. 
Mr.  SissoN.  During  the  debate  on  the  floor  of  the  House  on  the 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  appropriation  bill  the  other  day 
there  was  a  statement  read  by  a  Member  that  was  rather  startling. 
He  read  an  extract  from  a  paper  and  that  charged  that  there  was 
something  like  four  or  five  biUion  dollars  worth  of  this  property.  I 
think  that  is  an  exaggeration.  But  it  might  be  very  materially 
exaggerated  and  still  the  Army  might  insist  on  holding  a  good  deal 
of  it. 

Mr.  Anthony.  A  good  deal  of  that  which  is  being  held  in  reserve 
could  very  reasonably  be  declared  surplus  for  the  purposes  of  the 
National  Guard. 

Cen.  Carter.  I  am  not  sure  as  to  that.  That  is  what  we  aie 
trying  to  find  out.  We  have  striven  in  the  Militia  Bureau  to  do 
everjRihing  possible  to  secure  permission  for  the  utilization  of  every- 
thing that  might  be  utilized  for  the  National  ^  uard.  They  had  large 
quantities  of  motor  equipment,  and  under  the  law  we  were  not 
authorized  to  buy  motor  equipment  at  all  for  the  actual  units,  and 
I  asked  the  Secretary  of  War  recently  for  enough  of  this  for  the 
National  Guard  that  we  contemplated  we  would  ^et  in  the  next 
two  years,  realizing  that  if  we  had  to  go  out  and  duv  it  it  would 
cost  a  great  deal  and  that  we  would  get  a  very  small  return  from 
any  that  might  be  sold.  He  did  make  that  reservation  and  issue 
into  the  States  where  they  were  able  and  would  agree  to  keep  it  in 
proper  storage. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  think  that  is  a  very  proper  use  to  make  of  the 
surplus,  but  what  I  fear — and  you  have  nothing  to  do  with  that 
except  as  it  may  aflfect  you  in  getting  what  you  want — I  fear  a 

Eolicy  has  been  adopted  by  the  Army  ofiicials  that,  if  Congress 
new  exactly  what  tney  hadf  on  hand,  would  not  be  at  all  indorsed 
by  Congress.  They  have  so  many  articles  that  will  deteriorate  in 
the  keeping,  not  only  in  the  use,  but  simply  in  the  keeping.  It 
seems  to  me  that  is  extremely  bad  business.  As  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  know,  we  have  made  every  effort, 
pxcept  the  appointment  of  a  special  committee  to  go  out  and  make 
inventories  of  this  stuff,  to  be  able  to  get  them  to  report  to  us  what 
they  have  on  hand.  We  commenced  that  over  a  year  ago,  and  they 
continue  to  report  that  they  have  not  yet  determined  what  may  or 
nay  not  be  surplus.  I  have  a  lurking  suspicion  that  they  want  to 
lold  too  much  of  it.  If  there  ever  was  a  time  when  the  Treasury 
leeded  a  little  relief  it  is  at  this  hour. 

Mr.  Anthony.  On  page  113  you  have  an  item  for  the  purpose  of 
nanufacturing  Field  Artillery  matfiriel  for  the  National  Gnara  which 
rou  want  onutted  from  the  bill  for  1922.  You  have  no  further  use 
or  it? 
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Col.  Wilson.  Principally  with  the  iclea  of  gelling  this  fr(  ♦»  <h|ui{- 
uiont,  we  were  eliminating  that  and  putting  the  different  min*' 
items  in  the  general  items. 

"Mr.  Anthony.  Last  year  there  was  an  appropriation  of  $UM)  :'- 
this  item  simply  to  keep  the  item  in  the  hill,  and  now  you  say  i!-" 
is  no  longer  any  necessit\  for  it. 

Col.  Wilson.  No,  sir. 


Tuesday,  Jan lAKY  U,  VX2\ 

CIVILIAN    MILITARY^    TRAINING    CAMPS. 

STATEHEITT  OF  HAJ.  DANIEL  I.  SULTAN,  GENEEAL  STAFF 

Mr.    Anthony.  Major,    you    are   in    charge    of    civilian    militi.- 
training  ? 

Maj.  Sultan.  I  am  in  the  hranch  of  the  General  Staff  that  i> 
charge  of  it. 

Gen.  Lord.  Mr.  CTiairman,  in  connection  with  this  item,  tliere  »*• 
appropriated  for  the  current  fiscal  ^ear  $2i>0,000.     There  has  U- 
no  amount  allotted  and  no  expenditure  up  to  date. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  asking  this  year  for  S3,000.0(KI  t 

Maj.  Sultan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  did  you  arrive  at  that  sum  as  being  the  i  r 
amount  to  expend  for  civilian  militarv  training  during  the  t.-  . 
year  1 022  ^ 

Maj.  Sultan.  By  the  number  of  students  we  would  like  to  hft 
at  the  training  camps. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Will  j^ou  tell  us  brieflv  the  class  of  men  you  ;■: 
pose  to  train  under  this  heading,  how  tfie  camps  are  organized.  I.-  • 
the  attendance  is  secured,  etc. 

Maj.  Si'LTAN.  Citizens'  militarj-  training  camps  will  he  estahlisr 
and  maintained  under  the  authority  contained  in  section  47  c»f  : 
national  defense  act  as  amended  by  the  act  of  June  4,  1020. 

In  general,   their  purpose  is  to  train  warrant  officers,  n(m«^ 
missioned  officers,  and  privates  of  the  Kegular  Army,  the  Xat:. : 
Guard,  and  the  Organized  Reserve,  and  such  civiirana  as  nia\ 
selected  u])on  their  own  application  with  a  view  to  their  ap|««'  - 
ment  as  reserve  oflicers  or  as  noncommissioned  ofTicers  of  the  i  ►rrv 
ized  Reserve,  if  found  qualified. 

romsES  or  trainini;. 

These  ol)jects  will  be  accomplished  by  a  series  of  three  ct>ur*- 
known  as  *'The  red  course/'  *^The  white  course."  and  ''TTie  ".■ 
course.'* 

The  objects  of  the  red  course  are 

(a)  To  perpetuate  the  interest  of  the  youth  of  the  country  /- 
importance  of  military  training  both  as  an  asset  in  the  prohlrr 
national  defense  and  as  a  benefit  to  the  individual  taking  the  tras::  ~. 

(6)  To  show  the  public  by  actual  exam])le  that  camp  instru  : 
of  the  kind  contera])lated  will  be  to  the  liking  ol  their 
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develop  them  physically,  mentall3^  and  morally;  will  teach  Amer- 
icanism in  its  true  sense  thus  stimulating  patriotism  and  self- 
discipline,  resulting  in  its  true  sense  national  strength — ^both  civil 
and  military. 

(c)  To  qualify  young  men  for  enlistment  in  the  Reserves. 

Applicants  must  have  average  general  mtelligence  and  must  have 
the  temperament  desirable  for  a  soldier.  No  educational  qualifica- 
tions are  prescribed  or  required. 

The  scope  of  the  instruction  for  the  red  course  is  as  follows : 

(a)  Elementary  and  uniform  training  and  instruction  for  all  stu- 
dents, which  will  include  the  duties  of  the  private  in  the  school  of  the 
soldier,  squad,  and  company;  small-arms  rifle  practice;  guard  duty; 
camping  and  marcliing;  individual  cooking;  care  of  equipment;  per- 
sonal hygiene ;  physical  development ;  disciplme  and  morale. 

(6)  Elementary  instruction  in  the  duties  of  a  private  in  the  branch 
of  his  choice. 

The  objects  of  the  white  course  are: 

(a)  To  qualify  selected  privates  of  the  Organized  Reserves  as  non- 
commissioned officers,  so  that  they  will  be  capable  of  training  recruits 
in  the  duties  of  privates  and  of  leading  them  in  active  service. 

(6)  To  provide  preliminary  training  for  candidates  for  commission 
in  the  Officers'  Reserve  Corps. 

(c)  To  provide  advanced  military  training  for  those  civilians  who 
have  completed  the  red  course  or  who  have  nad  equivalent  training. 

QUAUb  RATIONS. 

Qualifications  for  admission  to  the  white  coui^se  are  as  follows : 
Any  physically  fit  enlisted  man  of  the  Organized  Reserves  who  has 
passed  his  nineteenth  birthday  and  who  is  not  over  45  years  of  age 
and  is  recommended  b v  his  commanding  officer  is  eligible .  Candidates 
must  be  of  good  moral  character  and  must  possess  qualities  of  leader- 
ship. Vacancies  unfilled  from  the  above  source  will  be  filled  by  des- 
ignating civilians  between  the  ages  of  19  and  46  years  who  apply, 
and  who  have  had  prior  military  training  in  the  red  course  or  its 
equivalent. 

The  scope  of  instruction  for  the  white  course  includes  specialized 
instruction  in  the  duties  of  a  noncommissioned  officer  in  the  branch 
of  the  Army  selected  by  the  candidate. 

The  objects  of  the  blue  com^e  are  to  provide  more  advanced  train- 
ing for  warrant  officers  and  selected  noncommissioned  officers  of  the 
Resnilar  Army,  National  Guard,  and  Enlisted  Reserve  Corps,  and 
civilians  with  a  view  to  their  appointment  as  officers  of  the  Keserve 
Corps  if  found  qualified. 

The  qualifications  for  admission  to  the  blue  course  are  as  follows: 
Any  physically  fit  noncommissioned  officer  of  the  Regular  Army, 
National  (jruard,  and  Enlisted  Reserve  Corps  who  has  passed  his 
twenty-first  birthday  and  who  has  not  reacned  the  maxunum  age 
specined  in  regulations  governing  the  appointment  of  reserve  officers 
is  eligible.  In  no  case  will  a  candidate  oe  accepted  who  is  over  45 
years  of  age.  Civilian  candidates  will  not  be  accepted  unless  there 
are  unfilled  vacancies  from  the  other  sources.  All  candidates  must 
have  had  prior  training  in  the  red  and  the  white  courses  or  their 
equivalents. 
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The  scope  of  the  blue  course  is  to  give  specialized  instraction  in 
the  duties  of  a  junior  officer  in  the  branch  of  the  Army  selected  by 
the  candidate  and  for  which  he  is  considered  qualified. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  camps  are  democratic;  any  hoj  or  yoi 
man  who  is  physically  fit,  has  average  intelligence,  and  is  of  0 
moral  character  can  attend  the  camps.  He  is  not  reauired  to  oe  t 
student  in  a  selected  college  or  school.  He  need  never  nave  attended 
school  at  all,  in  order  to  attend  the  camps.  The  programs  of  instnic- 
tion  for  the  white  camp,  and  more  especially  for  tne  blue  me  bqA 
that  Uie  student  must  nave  had  mental  traming,  but  he  does  not 
have  to  be  a  "college  men." 

Advancement  to  the  noncommissioned  and  the  commissioned 
^ades  in  the  Organized  Reserves  are  open  to  any  man  who  comes  to 
uie  camp  and  aemonstrates  his  ability  to  command  men  and  to 
complete  the  course.  If  he  has  had  no  prior  military  training  or 
experience,  he  must  enter  the  red  camp,  if  he  has  had  some  prior 
muitary  training  or  service,  he  may  enter  the  white  or  the  red  camp. 
An  applicant  not  already  in  the  military  service,  must  be  examined 
physically  before  he  will  be  accepted.  This  examination  can  be 
nad  free  of  diar^e  by  applying  to  any  Army  medical  officer  who  is 
stationed  near  his  home,  or  he  may  be  exammed  at  his  own  expense 
by  a  civilian  doctor,  if  he  so  desires.  The  Government  pays  hi5 
transportation  to  and  from  the  camp;  provides  him  with  a  uniform 
feeds  him*  furnishes  medical  attention;  provides  laundry  service* 
and  gives  nim  a  month  of  outdoor  life  which  will  benefit  him  phy«H 
caUy  and  make  him  a  better  citizen. 

Tliere  will  be  at  least  one  camp  in  each  corps  area.  Tlie  camp« 
will  be  conducted  during  the  month  of  July. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  take  it  from  what  you  have  outlined  that  rem 
think  it  necessary  to  provide  for  voluntary  military  training  for  aor 
man  of  proper  a^  who  asks  for  it  ? 

Maj.  Sultan.  I  es. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  lanj^age  which  you  propose  says  *'  For  fur- 
nishing, at  the  expense  ofthe  United  States,  to  warrant  officeis.  er- 
listed  men,  and  civilians  attending  training  camps,''  etc.  Does  that 
mean  that  you  are  going  to  take  warrant  officers  and  enlisted  mec 
already  in  the  service  and  give  them  further  training? 

Maj.  Sultan.  Further  training  in  the  duties  of  a  commisBiODevf 
officer. 

Mr.  Anthony.  So  you  will  take  a  certain  selected  class  of  enlist^ 
men  and  warrant  officers  from  the  Regular  Army  and  give  them  the 
opportunity  to  command  and  instruct  these  classes  in  training  f 

Maj.  Sultan.  Yes,  sir.  We  will  also  take  warrant  officen  acJ 
noncommissioned  officers  of  the  National  Guard  and  the  OrguuatC 
Reserves  and  train  them  for  commissions. 

Mr.  Anthony.  At  the  same  time  you  would  be  using  then  s^ 
instructors  of  the  men  who  have  had  no  previous  military  trminii^: 

Maj.  Slxtan.  During  the  red  camp. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  long  ? 

Maj.  Sultan.  That  camp  is  of  one  month*8  duration.  A  man  mSi 
absolutely  no  military  training  or  experience  would  of  course  erw* 
the  red  camp.  He  is  then  upon  the  completion  of  the  course  at  tr^: 
camp  qualined  to  enter  the  white  camp,  and  if  found  qualified  he  > 

fiven  a  certificate  stating  that  he  is  considered  ouaufied  for  xi* 
uties  of  a  noncommissioned  officer  in  the  Organiiea  Reacrfe. 
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LOCATION  OF  GAMPS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Have  you  determined  the  location  of  these  camps 
during  the  next  fiscal  year  ? 

Ma].  Sultan.  There  will  be  at  least  one  camp  in  each  of  the  corps 
streas.  There  are  several  considerations  that  we  have  taken  into 
iccoimt.  It  is  necessary  that  they  be  located  near  the  centers  of 
3opulation  for  the  civilian  candidates  in  order  to  reduce  transporta- 
Aon  charges. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  taking  advantage  of  the  existing  miUtary 
'acilities  ? 

Maj.  Sultan.  Yes;  they  will  all  be  located  at  mihtary  stations  of 
;he  Regular  Army,  and  especially  those  stations  where  we  have  the 
)est  facilities  for  giving  the  training,  s  We  want  organizations  of  the 
Regular  Army  for  administrative  purposes  and  for  use  in  connection 
vita  the  training  programs  of  the  students. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  would  mean  that  you  would  have  approxi- 
nately  nine  of  these  civilian  training  camps  ? 

Maj.  Sultan.  At  least  nine.  We  propose  to  have  in  some  corps 
ireas,  especially  the  ninth,  where  the  traveling  involved  would  be 
-^ery  great,  more  than  one. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  Ninth  Corps  Area  is  on  the  Pacific  coast  ? 

Maj.  Sultan.  Yes:  that  is  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  the  largest  number  of  these  camps  you 
lave  held  heretofore  ? 

Maj.  Sultan.  We  had  two  just  before  the  war,  at  one  time. 

Mr.  Anthony.  They  were  the  ones  at  Plattsburg  and  Fort  Sheridan  ? 

Maj.  Sultan.  There  was  one  at  the  Presidio  in  San  Francisco, 
^erhaps  there  were  three;  I  will  not  be  sure  about  that.  I  know 
here  were  two  at  one  time. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Have  you  the  items  for  this  proposed  expenditure  ? 

Maj.  Sultan.  Yes,  sir.  It  works  out  in  roimd  figures  $100  per 
lan.     The  details  show  S95  per  student. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  men  do  you  plan  to  train  ? 

Maj.  Sultan.  Thirty  thousand. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Your  total  is  arrived  at  by  multiplying  $95  by 
,000  ? 

Maj.  Sultan.  I  took  it  at  $100  in  round  numbers  instead  of  $95. 

STATEMENT  OF   PROPOSED   EXPENDITUEES. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Can  you  furnish  for  the  record  an  itemized  state- 
lent  of  the  figures,  showing  the  total  amounts  you  propose  to  expend 
ader  each  subheading  ? 

Maj.  Sultan.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  statement  is  as  follows:) 

.  Transportation  of  students  to  and  from  camps:  Allowance,  5  cents  per 
mile;  average  miles  travel,  for  round  tnp  per  student,  350  miles; 
350X0.06=17.50  per  man;  30,000X17.50 $525, 000 

!.  Subsistence  at  camp:  Rate,  75  cents  per  day  per  student,  0.75X31X 

30,000 697,500 
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3.  Transportation  of  equipment  to  and  from  camp: 

Average  weight  of  equipment  per  man —  Pounds. 

(lothing 23.32 

Tents 3. 99 

Personal  arms 20. 29 

Ordnance 34. 00 

8L60 
8I.60Xfactor  of  8afetv=100;  100X30,000=1,500  tonsXHS tL  ' 

4.  Gallery  practice  ammunition:  200  rounds  per  man ;  200X30,000X0.125.       '^  »■ 

5.  Ordnance  equipment,   including  overhauling  small   arms,   machine 

guns,  field  artillery,  etc ' '•   •• 

6.  (Nothing: 

1  hat,  service $2. 07 

1  hat  cord  (red,  white,  blue) 10 

2  breeches,  cotton,  O.  D 3.40 

2  shirts,  O.  D.,  flannel 7.00 

I  tie,  black 2:^ 

1  belt.  ^vaL\st 2^ 

1  leggins,  spiral  puttee,  pair 2. 2(» 

2  shoes,  marching,  pair n.  80 

2  insignia 20 

1  jumj)er,  working,  denim 1. 5fi 

1  trousers,  denim 1. 60 

1  hat,  denim 42 

1  coat,  ().  D.,  cotton 1.9K 

30.  77 
$30.77 X factor  of  safety  X$32. J)0;  $;?2X30,000 ^* 

7.  Overhauling  and  repairing  accoutrements,  equipment,  and  camp  and 

garrison  equipage 

S.  Camp  supplies  and  cleaning  materials: 

Office  equipment  and  supplies  per  100  men 

Cleaning  materials  per  100  men 

9.  Medical  and  hospital  supplies,  75  cents  per  man 

10.  Laundrj-  service  per  man,  $3.50 \ 

11.  Advertiidng  and  advertising  literature  and  incidental  expensee^  ner«»- 

sarv  in  recruiting 

12.  Incidental  expenses,  not  otherwise  accounted  for 


•• 


ToUl  for  30«000  men -•.••• 

TRANSPORT.VTIO.V. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Roughly  speaking,  you  will  exp«»nd  bow  mu* 
transportation  out  of  this  appropriation '( 

Maj.  Si  i.TAN.  $525,000, 

Mr.  Anthoxy.  (^ould  you  cut  that  down  any  hy  pn)vulmc 
creased  number  of  camps  so  that  the  amount  of  tHe  ag^^'Tgatr  •• 
would  be  less  ? 

Maj.  Sultan.  Yes,  sir.     You  will  note  there  that  ue  hnvv  p- 
avenige  travel  per  student  at  a  round  trip  of  350  miles.     T 
based  u[>on  an  actual  stntly  of  the  map,  with  th.e  centers  ot  > 
tion  worked  out  together  with  the  location  of  the  campi^ 
have  facilities  for  the  best  training. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Still,  with   nine  camps,  many  of  th«*i«r   mr- 
travel  as  much  as  a  thousand  miles,  will  they  not  ? 

Mai.  Sri.TAN.  There  will  be  more  than  nine  camper     Tl.«r 
unlv 


f  •  - 


probanly  be  about  15.     I  sai<l  at  least  one  in  each  ci^rps 

Mr.  Antronv.  Of  course,  1  can  see  the  advantage  of  r\»n*- 
ing  these  men  in  large  camps  for  training  purposes,  hut  mith  Xi r  ' 
having  fac!!iti<»s  for  trainuig  scattered  all  over  the  Tnitr^i  ^ 
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would  it  not  be  more  economical  to  increase  the  number  of  camps  and 
to  cut  down  the  transportation  of  the  men  and  the  transportation  of 
supplies  and  all  that  sort  of  tiling? 

Maj.  Sultan.  It  would  be  more  economical;  yes,  sir.  That  must 
be  balanced  against  the  advantage  of  having  these  men  at  camps 
where  the  facilities  for  training  are  best. 

mf:thod  of  training. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  large  are  the  organizations  you  put  them 
into  after  you  get  them  in  the  camps  ^ 

Maj.  Sultan.  They  will  be  in  companies  of  150  men. 

Mr.  Anthony'.  You  do  not  go  any  higher  than  the  company? 
Do  you  organize  them  into  regiments? 

Maj.  Sultan.  Yes,  sir;  we  do  organize  them  into  regiments  if  we 
have  a  sufficient  number  of  men  at  one  time  for  that  purpose,  but 
it  is  done  that  way  more  for  administrative  purposes  than  anytliing 
else.  Tiiey  would  not  have  many  maneuvers  or  problems  as  a  regi- 
ment, but  for  administrative  purposes  and  for  tne  few  ceremonies 
tliey  would  be  called  out  for  they  would  be  organized  in  regiments 

Mr.  Anthony'.  You  really  give  them  instruction  in  the  scIm  «>'  »l 
the  soldier  ? 

Maj.  Sl'ltan.  In  the  red  camp. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  in  company  drill  and  organization. 

Maj,  Sultan.  In  the  red  camn  they  will  nave  their  elementary 
instruction  in  Infantry  drill,  rifle  marksmanship,  the  duties  of  a 
sentmel,  guard  duty,  camping,  and  marching,  while  on  the  marches 
we  will  teach  them  how^  to  make  up  packs,  camp  and  march  discip- 
line, individual  cooking,  etc. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  give  them  the  Infantry  drill  first? 

Maj.  Sultan.  Yes,  sir.  We  propose  to  make  the  red  camp  an 
Infantry  camp,  that  is,  we  teach  them  the  fundamentals  of  the 
duties  of  a  soldier,  no  matter  w^hat  his  assignment  may  be  later,  or 
what  branch  of  the  service  he  might  desire  to  go  into.  We  are  going 
to  give  him  the  fundamentals  of  an  Infantry  soldier's  traming 
first. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Then  do  you  try  to  broaden  out  and  take  up  the 
technical  branches  for  instruction  ? 

Maj.  Sultan.  In  the  white  camp  we  begin  to  specialize.  A 
man  who  w^ants  to  be  in  any  particular  branch  specializes  in  the 
white  camp,  and  then  specializes  further  in  the  blue  camp. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Infantry  instmction  is  the  basis  of  the  instruction 
at  these  camps  ? 

Maj.  Sultan.  Yes,  sir. 

COST    OF    RATION. 

Mr.  Anthony\  How^  do  you  figure  subsistence;  what  is  the  total 
amount  for  that  ? 

Maj.  SLT.TAN.  The  unit  is  75  cents  per  day  per  student.  The 
total  amount  is  $607,500. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  based  on  the  costs  of  the  ration,  and  the 
incidental  cost  of  its  preparation  ? 
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Mai.  Sultan.  We  propose  to  use  the  R^ular  Army  cooks  tiy. 
Regular  Army  personnel  as  far  as  possible.  In  some  cases  we  nuT 
have  to  have  a  few  civilian  mess  attendants,  but  the  nmnber  »^ 
be  very  smaU. 

Mr.  Anthony.  On  what  basis  of  cost  of  the  ration  have  you  mad- 
your  estimate  ? 

Maj.  Sultan.  Fifty  cents. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  if  the  ration  should  cost  42  cents  you  wou. 
save  that  much  ? 

Maj.  Sultan.  There  would  be  a  corresponding  reduction. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  the  greatest  number  of  men  you  hn^ 
had  in  training  heretofore  in  a  series  of  summer  camps  ? 

Maj.  Sultan.  During  the  war,  of  course,  we  had  more  in  cAmp^ 
than  ever  before. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  would  not  be  a  proper  basis  to  figure  ••:. 
Before  the  war  we  had  some  of  these  camps,  did  we  not! 

Maj.  Sultan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  the  greatest  number  we  ever  had  in  r - 
cainps  before  the  war  ? 

Maj.  Sultan.  About  10,000,  I  would  say,  not  having  the  exa 
figures  with  me. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  feel  quite  sure  you  will  be  able  to  .* 
30,000  men  in  those  camps  ? 

Maj.  Sultan.  We  do;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramton.  What  percentage  of  those  will  be  men  now  in  :: 
Re^ar  Service  ? 

Maj.  Sultan.  The  number  will  be  very  small.  Most  of  them  «- 
come  from  the  Organized  Reserve  or  will  be  civilians  who  desirv ' 
go  into  the  Organized  Reserve  and  have  had  no  prior  miliu.* 
training.  These  will  be  the  young  men  around  the  age  of  17.  .' 
and  19  years,  who  were  not  old  enoiish  to  take  part  in  Uie  war  i: 
who  want  to  come  into  the  Organized  Reserve.  They  will  alsc^  oic- 
from  other  somt^es. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  War  Department  is  asking  us  to  make  pr 
vision  also  for  the  training  of  the  Organized  Reserve.    Will  thi5 : 
conflict  with  that  work  f 

Maj.  Sultan.  The  law  requires  that  a  man  shall  have  some  c^ 
tary  training  before  he  can  be  enlisted  in  the  Oiganized  Reser- 
So  the  first  step,  or  the  red  camp,  will  give  him  the  military  trai:^- 
necessary  for  him  to  enlist  in  the  Organized  Reserve. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  plan  that  the  men  will  graduate  from  "- 
civilian  training-camp  instruction  into  the  Organized  Reserre ' 

Maj.  Sultan.  Yes,  sir.  A  man  will  finish  the  red  camp  »»  - 
private.  He  will  then  go  into  the  white  camp,  and  when  m  ■  ' 
pletes  the  course  in  the  white  camp  he  may  become  a  noncom::^ 
sioned  officer. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Does  he  agree  when  he  enters  one  of  theae  csm> 
enter  the  Organized  Reserve  ? 

Mai.  Sultan.  No,  sir;  we  do  not  propose  to  require  a  p^*-*' 
from  nim  that  he  will  go  into  the  Organized  Reserve. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  you  asking  for  an  appropriation  for  the  r. 
chase  of  any  new  equipment  ? 
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PimOHASE   OF  EQUIPMENT. 

Maj.  Sultan.  Nothing  that  is  on  hand  for  the  RegiQar  Army. 
There  are  one  or  two  small  items,  such  as  gallery  practice  ammuni- 
tion, which  is  probably  the  biggest  of  them.  All  gallery  ammunition 
would  have  to  be  purchased  for  these  camps  because  there  is  none  on 
hand. 

Mr.^  Anthony.  Is  that  the  .22  caliber  ammunition  ? 

Maj.  Sultan,.  No,  sir;  we  propose  to  use  the  reduced  charge  with 
the  service  rifle.  TTiat  will  maEe  it  imnecessary  for  us  to  purchase 
rifles.  There  are  no  .22-caliber  rifles  on  hand,  but  plenty  of  service 
rifles  are  on  hand. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Can  the  Ordnance  Department  manufacture  that 
ammunition  ? 

Maj.  Sultan.  They  can;  yes,sir.  It  will  be  manufactured  by  the 
Ordnance  Department  as  heretofore,  and  we  will  get  it  much  cheaper 
this  year  because  they  will  be  able  to  use  a  great  deal  of  salvaged 
material.  We  have  estimated  the  cost  of  this  ammunition  to  be  a 
cent  and  a  quarterper  round. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  will  have  to  be  manufactured  especially  for 
the  use  of  these  camps  ? 

Maj.  Sultan.  Yes,  sir. 

clothing. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Under  the  heading  of  clothing  you  are  going  to 
furnish  each  man  with  a  complete  uniform  outfit? 

Maj.  Sultan.  With  the  essential  articles;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  their  summer  equipment  ? 

Maj.  Sultan.  That  is  their  summer  equipment;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  figure,  according  to  your  table,  that  it  will 
cost  $30.77  por  man  ? 

Maj.  Sultan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  [What  becomes  of  that  equipment  after  the  close 
of  the  camp  ? 

Maj.  Sultan.  It  is  salvaged. 

Mr.  Anthony.  It  is  returned  to  the  Government  ? 

Maj.  Sultan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Does  that  mean  that  that  equipment  must  aU  be 
purchased,  or  wiU  it  be  transferred  to  you  from  storage  ?  You  have 
about  $1,000,000  in  that  item. 

Maj.  Sultan.  If  the  clothing  is  on  hand  we  will  use  it;  if  not,  we 
will  have  to  manufacture  clothmg. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Could  you  use  salvaged  clothing  for  that  purpc^s  ^  ? 

Maj.  Slxtan.  We  would  prefer  not,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Why? 

Maj.  SLT.TAN.  The  use  of  salvaged  clothing  is  open  to  question, 
[  think,  in  time  ofpeace. 

Mr.  Cramton.  The  use  of  a  million  dollars  is  also  open  to  question. 

Maj.  Sultan.  The  salvaged  clothing  is  used,  but  the  students  in 
these  camps  come  in  and  get  one  month  of  military  training.  Their 
>ride  and  their  morale  demand  that  they  be  started  off  with  a  pretty 
jood  outfit. 

Mr.  Cramton.  So  they  will  wear  a  uniform  for  a  month  and  turn 
t  in.     Where  does  it  go  then  ? 
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Maj.  Sultan.  It  will  be  salvaged  for  whatever  use  the  (lOvemmK- 
can  put  it  to. 

Ml*.  Cramton.   It   will   be  reissued   to  somebody  in   the  Ro^i." 
Service  1 

Maj.  SuLTAX.  It  will  be  in  the  stock  of  clothing  for  any  purjHi- 

Mr.  Anthony.  We  were  informed  that  the  Army  had  disconlini:»« 
issuing  clothing^  to  the  troops,  so  that  would  probably  mean  it  wo . 
be  sold,  would  it  not  ? 

Maj.  Si'LTAN.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  uses  they  put  thesalvhi:- 
clothing  to. 

OVERHAULING    AND   REPAIRING,    ACCOl  FERMENTS,    ETC. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  much  would   the  item  for  overhauling  a 
repairing,  accoutermonts,  equipment,  and  camp  and  garrison  e<iuipnr 
amoimt  to  ? 

Maj.  Sultan.  About  8150,000, 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  do  you  have  to  overhaul  and  repair? 

Maj.  Sultan.  All  of  the  tentage  that  is  used  and  all  of  the  ra.-.. 
and  garrison  equipage. 

Mr.  Anthony,    i  ou  are  assuming  that  it  will  reach  you  in  daro:c 
condition  ? 

Maj.  Sultan.  No,  sir;  that  it  will  reach  us  in  good  condition.  ^ 
that  It  will  have  to  be  repaired  and  cleaned  and  overhaule<l  In' 
it  is  returned  to  storage.  We  propose  to  use  equipment  ni»w 
storage  and  which  must  l)e  returned  to  storage  again. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  figure  that  the  wear  and  tear  on  it  ^i-ill  U*  f 
much  ? 

Maj.  Sui.TAN.   Yes,   sir,    that  will   include  cleaning  hlanket>   ■ 
laundrving  pillowcases  and  repairing  broken  <'ots  and  tontag**  * 
become  worn  or  torn.     All  of  the  etiuipment  used  unll  he  t?» 
from  the  supply  which  the  Government  has  on  hand  and  it  h,i> ' 
returned  to  storage  in  serviceable  condition. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  asking  about  ^3().()()0  for  camp  ^^up:- 
and  cleaning  material. 

Maj,  Sultan.  That  includes  mops,  brooms,  bruslu*s,  S4iap  nn-' 
and  greases  used  in  cleaning  their  accouterments.  rifles,  etr, 

MEDICAL   AND    HOSPITAL   SITPPLIKS. 

Mr.  Antikixy.  You  are  a>lving  for  S22..*)(>0  for  miMlicnl  tin«i  h**-. 
supnlies. 

Maj.  Sultan.  Y(^,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  use  that  amount  n(  me  iical  and  h«K 
supplies  during  the  period  when  canijis  are  in  o|)eration.  or  d« 
simply  want  to  have  them  on  hand? 

Maj.  Sultan.  That  estimate  is  based  on  the  rale  of  7.'>  |M»t  • 
man.     Some  of  tlie  men  ^ill  retjuire  le-s  ami  some  more, 

Mr.  Anthony.  Why  would  you  have  to  punha.se  that  m»:«' 
Whv  could  not  that  be  issued  to  you  <iut  of  existing  si4irpH  * 

Maj.  Sultan.  Tito  law  rec^uiren,  as  1  read  the  national  dcfrn^  - 
that  the  special  appropriation  for  these  cam|)s  muni  bear  tliat  rM«i  - 

Mr.  Anthony,  if  we  were  to  put  a  pn>vision  in  the  .Vrmy  »:•' 
pnation  bill  that  you  should  have  the  use  of  such  t^uppU^  t«  • 
available,  we  would  not  have  to  appropriate  for  some  of  tne^r  .*' 
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Maj.  Sultan.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  much  is  the  total  amount  you  are  asking  for 

imdry  service?. 

LAUNDRY    S?:RVICE. 

Maj.  Sultan.  The  laundry  service  will  be  about  $3.50  per  man  on 
e  average: 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  will  run  about  $100,000? 
Maj.  Sultan.  $105,000. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  will  be  done  by  contract,  I  suppose  ? 
Maj.  Sultan.  Where  Government  laundries  are  available  it  will 
done  by  Government  laundries.     Where  they  are  not  available  it 
11  be  done  by  contract,  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  the  Regular  Army. 

ADVERTISING    LITERATURE    AND    RECRUITING. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  propose  to  expend  about  $60,000  for  adver- 

;ing  literature  ? 

Maj.  Sultan.  And  for  recruiting. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is,  recruiting  the  men  for  these  camps? 

Maj.  Sultan.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Have  you  any  figures  you  can  give  us  to  show  what 

e  expenditure  for  this  purpose  was  in  time  of  peace? 

Maj.  Sultan.  Most  of  it  was  done  by  the  civilian  Military  Camps 

jsociation,  an  organization  of  ci^^lians  who  are  interested  in  the 

-called  Plattsburg  camps. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Does  that  organization  still  exist  ? 

Maj.  SLT.TAN.  It  does. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  will  have  their  cooperation  in  this  work  ? 

Maj.  Sultan.  Yes;  we  will  have  their  cooperation,  but  they  are 

>t  very  optimistic  about  the  assistance  they  can  give  us  in  recruit- 

g  for  the  camps,  as  far  as  funds  are  concerned.    They  had  a  great 

lal  more  money  when  they  did  that  before  than  they  have  now. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  consider  the  work  to  be  done  in  the  civilian 

ilitary  training  camps  a  real  asset  toward  military  preparedness? 

Maj.  Sultan.  I  think  so;  yes,  sir. 

NUMBER    OF    TAMPS. 

Mr.  Cramtox.  How  many  camps  of  different  kinds  does  the  War 
apartment  contemplate?  Taking  the  whole  thing  into  considera- 
m,  how  many  different  kinds  of  camps  will  be  in  operation  ? 
Maj.  SUT.TAN.  There  will  be  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps 
imps,  then  there  will  be  camps  for  the  National  Guard,  and  there 
ill  oe  camps  for  the  Organized  Reserve. 

Mr.  Cramton.  To  what  extent  will  those  be  (conducted  together, 
will  they  be  eatirely  separate  ? 

Ma|.  Sultan.  They  will  all  be  separate.  The  Reserve  Officers' 
•aimng  Corps,  as  conducted  in  the  past,  had  a  junior  camp  and  a 
nior  camp.  The  junior  camp  was  for  students  in  the  junior  divi- 
m  of  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps,  principally  nigh-school 
udents,  and  the  senior  camp  was  conducted  for  the  college  men. 
lere  will  be  no  junior  camp  next  year,  but  they  will  all  go  to  oui 
d,  white,  and  blue  camps. 
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Mr.  Cbamton.  I  do  not  know  whether  this  is  within  your  infoniu 
tion  or  not,  but  if  this  bill  should  be  passed  as  it  comes  from  u 
department,  how  many  men  would  be  trained  in  those  four  diSem' 
classes  of  camps? 

Maj.  Sultan.  The  Organized  Reserve  is  not  yet  oi^anized 

Mr.  CBABfTON.  But  they  figure  on  that  just  as  if  they  were  oigaoii' 
as  I  understand  it? 

Maj.  Sultan.  The  War  Department  has  estimated  for  50,000  Df. 
of  the  Organized  Reserve  to  be  called  for  training  during  this  calenci: 
year. 

Mr.  Cramton.  That  is  one  class.  You  have  no  Organized  Rescr- 
now  ? 

Maj.  Sultan.  We  have  no  Organized  Reserve  right  now,  and  k « 
fast  its  organization  will  be  developed  I  can  not  say. 

Mr.  Cramton.  I  mean  what  aoes  the  appropriation  asked  * 
contemplate  in  each  one  of  these  classes? 

Maj.  Sultan.  It  contemplates  50,000  from  the  Organized  Rcserr 
and  tne  entire  National  Guard.     I  estimate  that  there  will  be  tk : 
120,000  men  in  the  National  Guard  in  July,  1921,  but  there  agti:: 
may  be  developed  faster. 

in  regard  to  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps,  Col.  Morrow  p' 
vou  those  figures  on  yesterday.    They  have  100,000  students  ic  t 
out  that  includes  the  junior  units.    If  vou  want  the  namb«r 
members  of  the  senior  units  who  would  be  in  camp,  I  would  « 
about  6,000  members  of  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps. 

Mr.  Cbamton.  That  would  be  126,000  and  30,000  of  these  i : 
men  would  be  156,000  whom  you  would  have  in  training,  in  addi: 
to  the  Regular  Army? 

Maj.  Sultan.  About  206,000  m  all,  but  170,000  of  them  will  h* 
training  for  only  15  days. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  notice  you  have  changed  the  lanniage  of  '■'• 
appropriation.     What  is  the  idea  of  that  ?    Is  that  for  tne  porpi^ 
conforming  with  the  reorganization  act  of  June  4,  1920,  or  art 
broadening  the  lan^a^e  ? 

Maj.  Sultan.  I  think  that  restricts  it  rather  than  broadens  ii 
does  not,  as  written,  provide  for  laundry  service  for  these  stodr: 
We  would  very  much  like  to  see  that  provided  for. 

Mr,  Anthony.  As  it  is  now  in  the  bill  it  does  not  provide  for : 

Maj.  Sultan.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  in  order  to  make  available  an  amount  :' 
the  appropriation  for  laundry,  we  would  have  to  include  tbf  j  ' 

dry? 

Maj.  Slxtan.  Yes,  sir.     It  would  be  possible   to  rive  Utir 
service  to  enUsted  men  of  the  Regular  Army  and  the  Orpic-'- 
Reserve  and  the  National  Guard  m>m  the  general  appiopiu: 
but  we  could  not  give  it  to  civilians  at  these  camps. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Before  the  war  did  the  men  who  attended  :.  ^ 
training  camps  pay  for  their  own  laundry  ? 

Maj.  Sultan.  Tney  did,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Would  that  be  practicable  at  this  time  I 

Maj.  Sultan.  It  would  be  possible  but  not  desirable. 

Gen.  LoHD.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  title  of  this  appropiialioc  .* 
correct.     It  sems  to  me  all  of  that  first  title  is  unnecMsarr  ^r. 
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brief  title  in  the  reorganization  act,  it  seems  to  me,  would  be  better — 
that  is,  ^^ Training  camps''  rather  than  "Civilian  military  training 
canips." 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  would  suggest  a  change  in  the  title  ? 

Gen.  LoBD.  All  of  the  first  three  lines  should  be  eliminated.  It 
is  incorrect. 

Mr.  Anthony.  It  does  not  pertain  peculiarly  to  the  Reserve 
Officers'  Training  Corps. 

Gen.  Lord.  That  is  right.  There  is  one  other  matter  that  I 
would  Uke  to  call  your  attention  to.  There  is  carried  under  regular 
supplies  in  the  Quartermaster  General's  appropriation  an  appro- 
priation of  $239,544  for  the  training  camps,  which  was  placea  in 
there  by  the  Quartermaster  General  under  direction  from  the  War 
Department.  That  is  in  addition  to  the  amount  estimated  under 
the  appropriation  for  training  camps. 

Mr.  Anthony.  If  we  make  provision  for  subsistence  and  regular 
supplies  in  this  item  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  the  item  you 
speak  of. 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes.  I  do  not  think,  as  they  have  estimated  that  they 
have  subnutted  anv  estimate  for  regular  supplies. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Tney  ask  for  camp  supplies.  I  suppose  that 
would  include  the  same  items  ? 

Maj.  Sultan.  No,  sir.  Camp  supplies  as  shown  in  this  estimate 
refers  to  articles  such  as  mops,  brooms,  and  birushes,  cleaning  ma- 
terials, etc. 

Gen.  Lord.  Those  would  be  included  under  regular  supplies — 
various  supplies  of  that  character.  I  do  not  know  the  distinction,  as 
to  what  the  expression  ''camp  supplies"  would  mean. 

Col.  Hannay.  It  does  not  mclude  several  things.  It  was  specifi- 
cally directed  that  it  should  cover  heat  and  light,  and  things  of  that 
kinci;  but  not  forage,  and  things  of  that  nature. 

REOITLAR   SUPPLIES. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  have  an  item  of  $239,000  under  the  heading  of 
^'Regular  supplies,"  and  you  think  that  should  stand,  regardless  of 
any  provision  nere  ? 

Col.  Hannay.  Yes,  sir;  we  were  specifically  informed  that  it  did 
not  cover  those  items  of  forage  in  regular  supplies. 

INGIDBNTAL  EXPENSB8. 

Gen.  Lord.  Under  the  item  for  incidental  expenses  the  Quarter- 
master General  was  directed  by  the  War  Department  to  include  an 
Bstimate  of  $125,000  for  this  purpose. 

Would  that  cover  it.  Major? 

Maj.  Sultan.  I  think  that  is  in  reference  to  civilian  personnel — 
civilian  employees. 

Mr.  Cbamton.  You  do  not  estimate  that  the  civilian  personnel 
kvould  involve  that  amount,  do  you  ? 
(Maj.  Sultan.  No,  sir. 
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BARRACKS   AND   QUARTERS. 

Gen.  Lord.  The  Quartermaster  General  was  also  instructed  Ir  tr. 
War  Department  to  include  an  estimate  of  $125,000  under  **Wati*^ 
and  sewers,  and  $200,000  under  ^'Barracks  and  quarters''  for  tr« 
training  camps. 

Maj.  Sultan.  That  would  include  heat  and  light,  and  water  i*:.: 
incidentals,  such  as  lumber,  material  for  the  construction  of  sir* 
bars,  trenches,  etc.  Under  section  47d  of  the  reorganization  act  •* 
June  4,  1920,  the  Regular  Army  appropriations  are  available  for  iU' 
particular  purpose. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  classify  the  entire  Itt  * 
expenditures  for  training  camps  under  one  head  i 

Maj.  Sultan.  I  think  so:  yes,  sir. 

Gen.  Lord.  The  national  clefonse  act  specifically  provides  for  v 
suppl.ing  of  these  things  under  the  regular  appropriations  then*:-' 
I  will  quote  from  section  47d  of  the  reorgaiuzation  act  of  Junr  - 
1920,  which  says: 

The  Secretary  of  War  is  hereby  authorized  to  maintain,  upon  military  re^r\'»!i  '■ 
or  elsewhere,  schools  or  camps  for  the  military  instruction  and  traimn«f,  with  %  v>i 
to  their  appointment  as  reserve  officers  or  noncommissioned  officers  or  Bach  vi^^i:' 
officers,  enlisted  men,  and  civilians  as  may  be  selected  upon  their  own  appli<tt. 
to  use  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  said  camps  and  imparting  military  in5tni'  t. 
and  training  tnereat,  such  arms,  ammunition,  accoutrements,  equipments,  t^o'i'^ 
field  equipage,  and  transportation  belonging  to  the  United  States  as  he  mav  df*- 
necessary;  to  furnish  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States  uniforms,  subsisteore.  trv* 
portation  by  the  most  usual  and  direct  route  witiiin  such  limits  as  to  territon*  tt  '*' 
Secretary  of  War  may  prescribe,  or  in  li6u  of  furnishing  such  transportation  and  • 
sistence  to  pay  them  travel  allowances  at  the  rate  of  5  cents  per  mile  for  the  dt«u* 
by  the  shortest  usually  traveled  route  from  the  place  from  wnich  they  mre  authnri?- 
to  proceed  to  the  camp,  and  for  the  return  travel  thereto,  and  to  make  the  paxnifc' 
travel  allowances  for  the  return  journey  in  advance  of  the  actual  performant^  o  : 
same,  and  medical  attendance  and  supplies  to  persons  receiving  mstrurtioo  a:  « 
camps  during  the  period  of  their  attenaance  thereat,  to  authorize  such  expeol.f'.'" 
from  proper  Army  appropriations,  as  he  may  deem  necessary  for  water,  fuW.  I' 
temporaiy  structures,  not  including  quarters  for  officers  nor  harrarka  for  men,  *"^ 
ing,  and  damages  resulting  from  field  exercises,  and  other  expenses  inridenu!  :•  ' 
maintenance  of  said  camps;  and  the  theoretical  winter  instruction  in  connectina  *'- 
with;  and  to  sell  to  persons  receiving  instruction  at  said  camps,  for  cvh  and  v    * 
price,  plus  10  per  centum,  quartermaster  and  ordnance  property,  the  amnut* 
such  property  sold  to  any  one  person  to  be  limited  to  that  which  is  required  *ct '  ■ 
proper  equipment.    All  mone>'8  arising  from  such  sales  shall  remain  a\*atlahle  tt** 
out  the  fiscal  year  following  that  in  which  the  sales  are  made,  for  the  purpw  • 
appropriation  from  which  the  property  sold  was  authorized  to  be  supplied  *•  * 
time  ior  the  sale.    The  Secretary  of  W^ar  is  authorized  further  to  presrrihe  thi»  «*-•-* 
of  theoretical  and  practical  instruction  to  be  pursued  by  persona  attending  th^  •  i'  * 
authorized  by  this  section;  to  fix  the  periods  during  whicn  such  camps  shall  l<  r^ 
tained;  to  pfeecribe  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  thereof :  and  to  <-- 
thereat  officers,  warrant  officers,  and  enlisted  men  of  the  Regular  Army  in  nc  h  :  ' 
bers  and  upon  surh  duties  as  he  may  designate. 

Mr.  AxTHOXY.  When  we  decide  unon  the  amount  we  want  to  r* 
available  for  training  camps  we  should  take  into  consideration  v  - 
other  sums 

Gen.  Carsox.  May  I  interject,  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point  ::. 
all  those  matters  in  connection  with  water  and  sewers,  barrarlo  i* 
quarters,  and  other  operations  for  the  maintenance  of  the  nr- 
come    under    the   Construction    Service   for    attention.     We  t* 
always  found  as  a  rule  that  anv  increase  in  the  camps  inrr^^- 
items  for  those  expenditures,  for  those  costs. 
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Mr.  AxTHONY.  An  increase  in  the  number  of  camps  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  Yes,  more  or  less.  They  are  put  in  for  that  purpose, 
and  they  will  be  absorbed  with  our  other  appropriations  or  allot- 
ments for  this  specific  purpose  and  so  expended.  If  we  put  a  certain 
amount  under  training  camps,  that  can  be  used  onljr  for  tliat  purpose. 

Mr.  Anthony.  As  you  know,  there  must  be  available  all  over  the 
country'  any  number  of  camps  where  men  could  be  accommodated 
for  their  summer  training  with  very  little  expense  for  construction, 
or  water  and  sewe^,  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

Gen.  Carson.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anthony.  So  that  if  the  location  of  these  summer  camps  was 
carefully  worked  out  with  that  in  view,  would  not  the  expenditure 
of  money  for  this  purpose  be  largely  obviated  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  Frobablv;  yes,  sir.  But  the  point  I  am  making  is 
that  I  would  rather,  so  far  as  the  expenditure  for  operations  is  con- 
cerned, that  it  would  be  better  to  have  it  under  the  regular  appro- 
priation for  this  purpose  rather  than  be  specifically  allotted  for  this 
particular  purpose. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Major,  have  you  consulted,  for  instance,  the  Con- 
struction Division  of  the  Quartermaster  General's  Department  as 
^et  with  the  idea  of  ascertaining  where  the  camps  could  be  located, 
30  that  you  could  save  expenses  for  new  construction  for  water  and 
jewers  ? 

Maj.  Sultan.  We  have  not  consulted  them  on  that  point  directly, 
but  we  are  familiar  enough  with  the  facilities  at  the  camps 

Mr.  Anthony  (interposing).  You  ought  to  be,  but  the  proposition 
^as  that  if  you  examine  into  the  points  you  have  picked  out  for 
;amps  you  would  probably  find  some  places  where  these  facilities 
iid  not  exist.     Are  you  sure  of  that  ? 

Maj.  Sultan.  I  am  sure  that  is  so  for  the  ones  we  have  in  mind. 
Hie  location  of  the  camps  has  not  been  finally  determined. 

Mr.  AiTTHONY.  At  any  other  points  where  you  have  selected  the 
ocation  of  the  camps,  what  amounts  do  you  plan  to  expend  for  new 
lonstruction  or  for  remodeling  the  buildings  ? 

Maj.  Sultan.  I  do  not  think  anything  is  necessary,  at  least  for 
lew  construction,  except  for  such  items  as  materials  for  trench  con- 
truction,  or  instnictional  material,  as  distinguished  from  construc- 
ion  of  buildings. 

Gen.  Carson.  There  is  not  a  camp  in  the  country  which  does  not 
equiro  more  or  less  in  the  way  of  repair  if  it  is  going  to  be  used. 

Mr.  Anthony.  But  for  the  temporary  use  of  these  men  for  train- 
ag  in  the  summer  it  would  not  require  very  much,  would  it  ? 

Gen.  Carson.  Not  so  very  much,  but  there  would  be  repairing  of 
rindows  and  doors,  and  you  have  to  have  the  buildings  waterproofed, 
''ou  can  only  estimate  what  will  be  required,  but  there  is  a  certain 
irge  sum.  These  buildings,  Mr.  Chairman,  were  built  to  last  two 
ears,  and  they  have  been  there  more  than  that  now,  and  they  are 
ipidly  going  to  pieces  and  will  require  a  good  deal  for  maintenance 
ad  repair. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  do  not  know  any  of  them  that  would  not  house 
lese  men  for  one  month  during  the  summer. 
Gen.  Carson.  They  will,  but  you  would  not  want  to  put  men  in 
arracks  where  every  time  it  rains  they  would  get  wet. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  the  only  thing  I  would  want  to  bo  sure  alxm: 
that  they  had  a  good  roof  over  their  heads. 

Gen.  Carson.  But  if  there  is  any  apparent  duplication  the  mof' ■ 
had  better  be  kept  in  the  regular  appropriation  and  be  eliminfttf 
from  the  special  one  and  the  necessary  pnraseology  be  put  in  lh»^ 
to  authorize  us  to  use  the  regular  appropriation  for  whatever  - 
required  for  this  special  purpose. 


Wednesday,  January  19,  1921. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  understand  representatives  of  the  Americ^c 
Legion  desire  to  make  some  statements  in  reference  to  the  subie-' 
matter  in  the  Army  appropriation  bill.  We  will  be  very  glad  inder: 
to  hear  you,  gentlemen. 

CIVILIAN  MILITARY  TRAINING  CAMPS. 

STATEMENTS  OF  MB.  JOHK  THOMAS  TATLOB,  VICE  CHAH 
MAN  KATIOITAL  LEGISLATIVE  COMMITTEE,  AMEBICAI 
LEGION;  MB.  WADE  H.  HATES,  CHAIBMAK  MILITAIT 
AFFAIBS  COMMITTEE,  AMEBICAK  LEOIOIT;  MB.  0£U 
VILLE  CLABKE,  PBESIDEBTT  MILITABT  TBAIlTIBrO  CAIP: 
ASSOCIATION;  MB.  A.  0.  THACHEB;  DB.  HEKBT  8.  DBIVEB 
PBESIDEBTT  EMEBITUS  LEHIGH  UlTIVEBSITT;  DB.  C.  I 
MABrV,  AND  MB.  DE  LANCET  KOUITTZE,  BEPBESEVTIIb 
THE    MILITABT    TBAIBTIBrO    CAMPS    ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  of  military  preparedn-- 
is  perhaps  closer  to  the  hearts  of  the  members  of  the  American  I^efr 
than  any  one  else  in  this  coimtry.    At  our  first  convention  in  Miia 
apolis  we  went  into  the  matter  very  thoroughly,  and  as  a  result    . 
military  affairs  committee  appeared  before  senator  Wadswon 
committee  and  Chairman  Kahn  s  conmiittee  on  the  Army  reorgmm:.' 
tion  bill.    We  again  considered  it  at  Cleveland,  at  our  subeequr- 
convention.    Now  the  question  comes  of  appropriations  to  oat 
into  effect  a  military  policy  under  the  Wadsworth  bill,  and  our  <-• ' 
mittee,  appointed  m  Cleveland,  consisting  of  Chairman  Wadr  : 
Hayes,  of  New  York,  Mr.  D.  J,  Markie,  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Arthur  ■ 
Cosby,  of  New  York,  desire  to  appear  before  your  committer  a:  t 
time  to  express  their  views  on  the  Armv  appropriations. 

Mr.  Hayes.  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  the  committae  n*  . 
nizes  and  indorses  fully,  the  necessity  for  economv  and  rBducutc 
Uie  estimates  as  asked  by  the  War  Department.    *We  do  not 
more  money  to  be  appropriated,  but  we  are  deeply  ooncariMd  ■.« 
the  manner  in  which  the  appropriations  may  be  reduced. 

We  will  not  take  your  time  discussing  either  new  policies  or  a  ct^s 
of  the  present  policies  as  established  oy  the  national  defense  a". 
amended.    But  we  do  respectfullv  submit  that  appropriatioiip>  %• 
policies  are  inextricably  tied  together;  that  is,  a  lack  of  appropru'. 
may  change  policy,  may  actually  be  breaking  a  link  in  tna  sdwc* 
die  reorganization  act. 


•.  ••  • 
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PBESEBVATION  OF  POLICY  AS  OUTLINED  IN  THE  REORGANIZATION  ACT. 

The  American  Legion's  sole  concern  is  to  preserve  the  poUcy  as 
outlined  in  the  reorganization  act,  and  we  are  pleased  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  express  the  accepted  views  of  the  American  Legion. 

The  military  affairs  committee  of  the  American  Legion  is  inter- 
ested at  this  time  in  broad  questions  of  policy  as  affecting  the  national 
defense.  As  you  may  be  aware,  the  American  Legion,  during  the 
convention  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  September  27-29,  1920,  adopted 
resolutions  commending  tne  Congress  for  its  action  in  enacting  legis- 
lation as  embodied  in  tne  act  of  June  4,  1920,  adopting  a  defimte  and 
reasonable  military  poUcy.  The  same  resolutions  commended  the 
War  Department  lor  its  diligence  and  efforts  in  making  the  policy 
provided  for  bj  Congress  effective. 

The  legislation  embodied  in  the  act  of  June  4,  1920,  was  enacted 
after  exhaustive  hearings  had  been  held  by  the  Military  Affairs 
Committees  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives.  While 
the  advocates  of  a  suitable  military  poUcy  were  disappointed  in  that 
no  provision  was  made  for  universal  training,  they  recognize  that  the 
legislation  in  question  provided  for  a  more  comprehensive  mihtary 
policy  than  we  have  had  heretofore,  and  that  it  would  be  possible 
under  this  policy  to  preserve  a  measure  of  our  potential  military 
strength  which  was  developed  during  the  World  War  after  an  enor- 
mous expenditure. 

FEATURES   OF  THE   POLICY. 

The  important  features  of  this  policy,  as  we  imderstand  it,  provide 
for: 

First.  One  harmonious  Army,  the  Armv  of  the  United  States,  the 
components  of  which  are:  The  Regular  Army,  the  National  Guard, 
and  the  Organized  Reserves. 

Second.  The  peace  establishment  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States 
shall  include  all  those  divisions  and  other  miUtary  organizations 
necessary  to  form  the  basis  for  a  complete  and  immediate  mobiU- 
zation  in  the  event  of  a  national  emergency  declared  by  Congress. 

Third.  The  Army  of  the  United  States  shall  at  all  times  be  organ- 
ized as  far  as  practicable  into  brigades,  divisions,  and  army  corps, 
and  whenever  the  President  may  deem  it  expedient,  into  armies. 

Fourth.  For  purposes  of  administration,  training,  and  tactical 
control,  the  continental  area  of  the  United  States  shall  be  divided 
on  a  basis  of  military  population  into  corps  areas.  ^  Each  corps  area 
shall  contain  at  least  one  division  of  the  National  Guard  or  the 
Organized  Reserves,  and  such  other  troops  (of  the  Regular  Army)  as 
the  President  may  direct.  The  President  is  authorized  to  group  any 
or  all  corps  areas  into  army  areas  or  departments. 

Fifth.  A  trained  general  staff  for  duty  in  the  War  Department 
and  with  troops,  with  well-defined  functions  and  duties,  with  ample 
provisions  to  insure  the  selection  of  trained  and  suitable  members 
thereof.  Provision  is  also  made  that  all  policies  and  regulation 
affecting  the  organization,  distribution,  and  training  of  the  National 
Guard  and  the  Organized  Reserves,  and  policies  and  regulations 
affecting  the  appointment,  assignment,  promotion,  and  discharge  of 
reserve  officers,  shall  be  prepared  by  committees  of  appropriate 
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branches  or  divisions  of  the  War  Department  General  Staff  „to  >*l.hi 
shall  be  added  an  equal  number  of  reserve  officers,  including  rc*s+r-^ 
officers  who  hold  or  have  held  commissions  in  the  National  Gua' 

Sixth.  Far-reachmg  reforms  in  the  officer  personnel  of  the  Rvpik 
Army,  mcluding  an  adequate  number  of  officers  in  appropmi' 
grades,  a  system  of  promotion  based  on  equity  and  merit,  aini  i 
means  for  eliminating  unfit  and  incompetent  officers. 

Seveifth.  Adequate  provisions  for  the  development  and  expaiM: 
of  the  National  Guard  and  the  Organized  Reserves. 

Eighth.  Adequate  provisions  for  the  development  of  the  Re>rnf 
Officers  Training  Corps  and  civilian  training  camps,  which  elemfDi- 
are  necessary  adjuncts  and  the  principle  source  of  officer  pers<mnr 
for  the  National  Guard  and  the  Organized  Reserves. 

PROGRESS    IN    REORGANIZATION. 

The  committee  has  examined  into  the  policies  and  plans  for  u* 
development  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States  as  promulgated  :  ■ 
the  War  Department,  and  we  find  that  commondanle  progress  ia- 
been  made  in  the  reorganization,  mcluding: 

Nine  corps  areas  established.  These  areas  are  based  on  i> 
military  population.  The  priinary  function  of  these  corps  am? 
in  peace  or  in  war  is  the  organization,  administrationt  trainir: 
and  mobilization  of  troops.  The  military  population  of  each  oi»r* 
area  being  approximately  equal ;  the  tactical  organization  of  i  • 
Regular- i&my,  the  National  Guard,  and  the  Organized  Reserv«-  • 
practically  the  same  in  all  corps  areas  and  normally  includes,  for  fa- 
corps  area,  one  division,  Regular  Army  (skeletonized);  two  di^i>i'»'* 
National  Guard  (peace  strength) ;  three  divisions.  Organized  Re><»r' 
(cadro). 

This  basis  of  organization  will  permit  of  the  mobilization  Ui  • 
einergency  declared  by  Congress  of  54  divisions,  with   the  pn*;- 
proportion   of  corps   and   army  troops.     Provision   is  made  (••: 
training  center  in  each  corps  area,  which  in  time  of  peace  ^ill  <•'•'■ 
on  certain  trainincr  activities  and  in  time  of  war  will  train  rr^r- 
and  replacements  for  the  Regular  Army,  the  National  Guard.  an«:  * 
Organized  Reserves,  and  will  insure   the  development  of  a  '^y-t 
of  localized  replacTments.     In  order  to  make  the  system  efff 
one  cantonment  has  htu^n  retained  in  each  corps  area,  and  for  ini**    . 
the  National  Guard  and  the  Organized  Reserves,  as  well  as  the  R«-  ' 
Officer's  Training  Corps  and  the  civilian  training  camps. 

Tables  of  organization  based  on  our  war  experience  hn^«  ' 
worked  out  covering  all  units  comprised  in  a  typical  field  arr^  ' 
peace  and  war  strength,  which  are  applicable  to  the  Regular  ^- 
the  Nati<mal  Guard,  ami  the  Organized  Reierve^. 

The  distribution  of  the  Regular  Army  to  accompllnh  il**  n  •-- 
has  been  worked  out  and  \<  now  being  made  effective.  The  ir**- 
of  the  Regular  Armv  in  tin*  new  Arinv  of  the  United  Stale-  *-  - 
stantially  as  follows: 

The  Regular  Army:  To  provido  adetpiate  garri<on>,  in  |»;. 
in  war,  for  our  over*-«»as  p(»^^<»^<i(>ns. 

To  provide  ade<|unte  pea^e  jrarrison^  for  the  roast  defen-^^   ^ 
the  continrntal  limits  of  the*  Tnited  Stato*-. 
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To  provide  adequate  personnel  for  the  development  and  training 
of  the  National  Guard  and  the  Organized  Reserves. 

To  provide  for  the  necessary  personnel  for  the  overhead  of  the 
Army  of  the  Tnited  States  within  which  the  duties  are  of  a  continu- 
ing nature. 

To  provide  an  adequate,  organized,  balanced,  and  effective  expe- 
ditionary force,  which  shall  be  available  for  emergencies  within  the 
continental  limits  of  the  United  States  or  elsewhere  and  which  will 
serve  as  a  model  for  the  organization,  discipline,  and  training  of  the 
National  Guard  and  the  Organized  Reserves. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  a  certain  overhead  is  carried  in  the 
Regular  Army  which  affects  the  whole  Army.  In  arriving  at  con- 
ductions as  to  the  strength  at  which  the  Regular  Army  should  be 
maintained  in  time  of  peace,  the  mission  of  this  force  and  its  distri- 
bution should  be  carefully  considered. 

A  program  for  the  development  of  the  National  Guard  to  include 
its  maxmium  expansion  in  the  year  1924,  has  been  promulgated. 
In  preparing  this  program  the  service  of  the  National  Guard  and 
Reserve  Officers  have  been  utilized  as  required  by  law,  and  the 
cooperation  of  the  States  has  been  secured,  and  all  adjustments  have 
been  arranged  at  conferences  between  the  corps  areas  commanders 
and  the  adjutants  general  of  the  States  concerned.  This  program  is 
one  of  the  most  important  actions  taken  in  recent  years. 

A  program  for  the  gradual  development  of  the  Organized  Reserves 
is  now  being  prepared.  An  effort  is  being  made  to  avoid  any  inter- 
ference or  competition  between  this  force  and  the  National  Guard. 
It  is  proposed  to  maintain  the  Organized  Reserves  as  a  cadre,  of 
which  the  officer  persoimel  will  be  complete  and  the  enlisted  strength 
will  be  sufficient  for  the  noncommissioned  personnel  and  specialists. 
This  force  will  be  brought  to  strength  only  on  mobilization  and  will 
be  a  most  economical  asset  in  the  national  defense. 

The  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  and  the  civilian  training 
camps  will  furnish  a  most  valuable  means  of  developing  an  adequate 
numoer  of  reserve  officers  for  duty  with  the  three  components  of  the 
Army  and  noncommissioned  officers  for  the  Organized  Reserves.  In 
viev.'  of  failure  to  provide  for  some  system  of  training,  the  civilian 
training  camps  furnish  a  means  by  which  a  large  number  of  our 
citizens  can  be  trained. 

As  before  stated,  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  is  concerned 
with  broad  questions  of  policy  and  not  with  special  interests.  Its 
attitude  at  tne  present  time  is  the  protest  against  any  hasty  action 
that  will  tend  to  endanger  or  disrupt  the  program  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  military  policy  contemplated  by  the  Congress,  as 
announced  by  the  War  Department.  It  is  realized  that  the  financial 
situation  of  the  Governniipnt  demands  strict  economy  in  the  expendi- 
ture of  public  funds.  Efforts  of  the  Congress  in  this  direction  will 
receive  the  commendation  of  the  committee.  What  is  desired  is 
that  in  making  economies,  it  should  be  done  in  a  business-like  manner^ 
keeping  in  mind  that  the  preservation  of  oiu"  potential  military 
strengtn  as  developed  during  Qie  war,  is  a  national  asset  of  incalculable 
value.  The  committee  is  concerned  with  reports  which  have  been 
published  in  the  press,  giving  the  views  of  various  individual  mem- 
bers of  Congress  not  members  of  your  committee.  The  committee 
believes  that  the  policies  now  incorporated  in  the  basic  law  should  be 
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amended  only  after  adequate  hearings  and  deliberation,  ano 
not  through  appropriations  having  suc^  effect.  The  conuniu<^ 
has  examined  the  estimates  as  submitted  by  the  War  Department  k 
the  support  of  the  Army  for  the  fiscal  year  1922,  but  is  not  wepart*: 
to  recommend  reductions  or  increases  of  specific  items  at  tnis  tink 
It  is  believed  that  such  action  is  a  fimction  of  responsible  member  ^i 
jow  committee  in  cooperation  with  responsible  officers  of  the  Arm; 
called  into  consultation  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Hayes  a  question,  i/ 
course,  this  subcommittee  is  only  concerned  witn  appropriations  U 
the  Anny  and  not  with  military  policies  and  mihtary  l^islation.  &l  . 
if  Mr.  Hayes  and  his  committee  nave  any  specific  recommendatioib 
they  would  like  to  make  in  connection  with  the  appropriations  t< 
would  be  glad  to  hear  them. 

Mr.  Hates.  As  I  said,  we  feel  that  specific  items  in  the  bill  rii 
be  more  properly  handled  by  informed  members  of  your  committt* 
in  consultation  with  informed  members  of  the  War  Departmeoi 
We  do  not  presume  to  be  able  to  tell  you  how  you  shall  functioD. 

But  there  are  several  items  we  nuent  call  your  attention  to.    Vt 
find  on  a  chart  furnished  us  by  the  War  Department  a  colunm  udiSct 
the  classification  of  '^  Cleaning  up  war  work '^  which  totab  $15,755.0* 
and  another  column  under  tne  heading  '^Ouasi-military,"  the    u>u 
of  the  two  columns  being  $29,500,000.    If  our  conmuttee  had  $l' 
specific  recommendations   to  make   they   would  recommend   lbs' 
tnese  matters  of  past  history  be  not  charged  against  the  preaent  tr 
future  activity  of  the  Army.    There  is  one  item  in  the  ooIudl: 
headed  '^ Cleaning  up  war  work''  of  over  S8,000,000  for  the  transjpur- 
tation  of  the  Amy  and  its  suppUes.    That  is  obviously  an  obus> 
tion  that  was  incurred  during  and  as  a  result  of  the  Army's  activr' 
during  the  war.    It  seems  unjust  that  an  item  of  that  kind  ahou 
be  charged  against  the  present  and  future  development  of  the  Am* 
There  is  anomer  item  of  $3,000,000  for  clothing  and  camp  and  ear- 
son  equipage.    There  is  also  an  item  for  the  maintenance  of  mifiiar 
roads  in  ^aska.    I  suppose,  of  course,  it  is  due  to  the  proTisK^* 
of  basic  law  that  those  items  fall  under  the  War  Departmem.     . 
does  not  seem  to  us  that  they  are  a  fair  charge  against  the   \  - 
itself. 

Mr.  Anthony.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  only  item  you  meatMib^ 
that  really  is  not  a  military  item  is  the  Alaskan  road  item.  We  La*  - 
been  put  to  a  large  expenditure  and  will  be  during  the  comiBe:  j-a: 
for  the  care  and  storage  of  suiplus  material,  some  of  it  reserve  inai«-Vj. 
left  on  our  hands  as  a  result  of  the  war,  and  all  that  material  iiiciv»*«> 
our  military  expenditure  from  now  on  because  it  has  to  be  taken  •  v- 
of.  Yet  that  can  not  be  properly  charged  to  this  Army  we  arr  yr  • 
viding  for. 

Mr.  Hayes.  So  far  as  the  size  of  the  Army  is  concemed,  I  lu^- 
say  this :  Our  assumption  is  that  Congress,  in  taking  the  actioD  it .  ir 
recently  taken  in  placing  the  Army  at  175,000  men.  kntw  wta: 
was  doing  when  it  did  that,  knew  the  needs  of  the  Army,  knew  : 
resources  of  the  country,  and  understood  the  general  aituatioft.     V 
are  not  here  to  criticize  that  or  comment  upon  it,  because  we  fcw-r. 
that  the  action  taken  by  Congress  was  taken  only  after  CoQgnM»  .  » 
advised  itself  of  the  fundamental  conditions  with  which  it  was  cle%.  -« 

Our  chief  concern  in  this  present  situation,  franklv,  is  the  car-,  v: 
side,  maintaining  civilian  activities.     We  feel  that  for  the  fitvt  *.-^ 
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in  the  history  of  the  country  we  have  a  well-balanced,  definite  mil- 
taiy  policy,  and  it  is  so  essentially  woven  into  the  civilian  fabric  erf 
the  coxmtry  that  we  want  to  see  it  maintained.  So  far  as  the  Regular 
Establishment  is  concerned,  we  do  not  wish  to  do  anything  to  em- 
barrass them.  We  are  not  trying  to  defend  their  interests,  but  we 
are  trying  to  defend  the  devlopment  of  the  policies,  and  there  are 
certain  features  in  the  reorganization  act  which,  unless  provision  is 
made  for  them  in  the  appropriation,  it  results  in  their  virtual  nullifi- 
cation. That  becomes  legislation  by  appropriation  or  lack  of  appro- 
priation. 

Mr.  Slemp.  That  comes  down  to  the  question  of  doUars  and  cents, 
and  I  am  not  sure  that  your  statement  is  very  helpful  on  that  point. 
That  is  what  this  committee  has  to  consider.  It  has  to  assume  that 
the  principles  are  correct  and  it  has  to  get  down  to  a  question  of 
dollars  ana  cents. 

Mr.  Hayes.  We  are  chiefly  concerned  in  making  your  reductions  to 
meet  conditions,  that  your  reductions  will  be  made  only  after  most 
careful  consideration  is  given  to  each  item  and  its  relative  importance 
in  the  scheme  as  a  whole,  not  arbitrarily  lopping  off  certain  items  and 
activities. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  think  you  will  find  our  purpose  is  not  to  hamper 
the  organization  we  set  up  here. 

Mr.  Hayes.  If  that  is  your  purpose,  you  are  in  absolute  harmony 
with  us. 

Mr.  Anthony.  We  believe  it  is  absolutely  essential  to  maintain 
a  comparatively  large  oflicer  personnel  for  the  Army  and  have  it 
highly  trained,  ready  to  help  expand  new  levies  of  men  in  time  of 
emergency.  We  believe  that  the  enUsted  strength  of  the  Kegular 
Army  should  be  just  large  enough  to  take  care  of  the  garrisons  in 
our  foreign  possessions  and  do  proper  Federal  police  duty  at  home 
in  time  of  peace.  We  mean  to  take  care  of  an  adequate  reserve  of 
war  material;  we  mean  to  maintain  the  work  of  development  in  the 
technical  branches  of  the  Army,  such  as  the  Air  Service  and  the 
Ordance  Department,  so  that  we  will  be  fully  abreast  of  every  military 
development  that  there  can  possibly  be.  Briefly,  that  is  our  purpose. 
At  the  same  time,  in  connection  with  that,  we  are  fully  sympathetic 
\vith  the  idea  of  the  expansion  of  the  National  Guard  to  the  full 
strength  provided  for  it  oy  law,  and  we  are  thoroughly  sympathetic 
with  the  idea  of  the  contmuation  of  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training 
Dorps  work  and  giving  the  opportunity  for  military  training  in 
schools  and  colleges  and  civilian  camps;  to  quote  the  words  of  Senator 
Harding,  *^to  carry  it  to  such  an  extent  that  no  American  boy  will 
'eel  that  his  education  is  complete  imtil  he  has  a  period  of  military 
nstruction,"  without  going  into  the  compulsory  part  of  that  work  at 
;his  time. 

Mr.  Taylor.  Mr.  Chairman,  representatives  of  the  Military  Training 
^Jamps  Association  are  here  also,  and  they  would  like  to  say  a  few 
voroB  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Clarke.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  a  lawyer  Uving  in  New  York  City, 
ind  for  the  time  being  president  of  the  Mihtary  Training  Camps 
Association.  These  gentlemen  who  are  with  me  are  experienced 
officers  who  have  been  concerned  in  the  training  of  young  men  for 
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some  years  in  civilian  camps,  and  they  will  tell  you  specificaUy  vh*: 
We  have  in  mind. 

We  are  here  to  inform  you  and  to  urge  the  maintenance  of  anil  i 
increase  in  the  item  on  page  115  of  the  committee  print  of  the  Ar:* 
appropriation  bill  for  civilian  military  training  camps,  under  sect: 
47d,  originally  section  54  of  the  old  act,  providing  for  the  trai.: , 
of  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  Volunteer  camps.  The  old  ^ 
tion  54,  was  suggested,  and  in  fact  drafted  by  our  association,  i' 
I  simply  want  you  to  know  who  we  are  and  why  we  are  here, 

PLATTSBURG  MOVEMENT. 

This  association  is  purely  a  civilian  body  and  it  represents  *:. 
has  come  to  be  known  as  the  Plattsbure  movement.     Many  of  t:  * 
committee  are  intimately  familiar  with  tnat,  although  I  am  not  <»/ 
whether  the  members  of  the  committee  who  are  present  are  ok: 
zant  of  the  details  of  it.     That  was  a  movement  that  got  its  r 
back  in  1913,  before  the  war  began,  in  the  student  camps  an<i  i 
had  a  further  development  in  1915  on  a  large  scale  in  the  busr**- 
men's  camp,  and  in  1916  on  a  larger  scale,  so  that  it  trained  in  if.^ 
intensive  camps  some  20,000  men  before  we  went  into  the  war  i' 
directly  supplied  in  the  shape  of  reserve  officers  about  16,IM»  n.' 
who,  with  some  further  training,  went  into  the  line  and  became. » 
the  body  of  National  Guard  officers,  the  men  who  led  our  divM 
abroad.     Then   those  camps  were  adapted,  since   they  had  l** 
demonstrated  to  be  successlul,  to  the  training  of  officore  in  the  •:* 
Our  organization  which  had  been  unconnected  with  the  («»vt- 
ment  entirelv  before  practicallv  became  an  auxiliarv  of  the  ^^- 
Department  in  recruiting  for  those  camps,  becau.se  they  were 
camps,  held  under  our  law  and  under  our  sj'stem.  which  was  <•'> 
nally  a  civilian  movement.     In  those  camps  during  the  war  t* 
were  about  10(),0()0  line  officers  trained,  practically  all  the  nv. 
line  officers  and  replacements  except  the  original  National  tiui" 
group. 

We  liave  a  national  organization,  a  large  body  of  meml)er>.  kh 
are  not  here  to  suggest  an  innovation,     n  e  have  been  in  Uu<  f 
for  seven  years  and  we  are  simply  advocating  a  continuati<>!<  . 
expansion  of  what  the  War  Department  and  Oongreas  have  ju^ 
done.     Kvory  Secret arv  of  War  irom  Mr.  Garrison  down  has  ur.  ■ 
fieclly  indorsed  our  work,  iind  every  President  since  we  were  ••'. 
ized,   without   regard   to   party.     President    Roosevelt  gave  »> 
support,  President  Taft  indorsed  our  work,  and  Pn>sident  ^^-^ 
wrote  letters  in  favor  of  it,  and  as  you  know  Mr.  Harding  lias  nn* 
said  tii.it  he  wants  to  make  t  lie  extension  of  this  training  an  imp^*' 
feature  of  his  program.     The  appropriations,  beginning  with  ;...'• 
1917,  w  iiich  have  been  made  for  this  work  i.re  noteil  in  your  |*r 
the  bilL     The   lii*st   apprc^pri.ition  was  nia<le  in    1916.    Th-^ 
always  been  an   appropriation,  beginning  in    \9\i\  with  s«»iiif'    - 
over*.^2,(M)(),(MM),  amounting  to  over  *5,00i).(MM>  in  IV»I7.  Mid  tt^t  • 
$14,0n.},()(H)  in  HUs. 

C'<M»PKKAT10.\    WITH    W  AK    UKPAKTMKNT    IN    RKCHriTlX. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  acti\ely  does  your  oi^aniauilioncoopffmN  • 
the  War  Department  in  recruiting  material  for  these  camp»* 
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Mr.  Clarke.  In  the  original  camps  we  got  the  men  entirely.  We 
said,  ''You  hold  these  camps  and  leave  it  to  us  to  get  the  men.''  In 
recruiting  for  these  camps  we  figured  that  this  association  spent  in 
money  over  a  million  dollars  in  the  last  five  years,  the  bulk  of  it  during 
the  war.  This  money  came  from  voluntary  contributions.  We  got 
applications  from  something  over  400,000  candidatesjfor  the  officers' 
camps.  We  got  150,000  applications  within  30  days  after  May  1, 
1917,  and  we  delivered  in  camp  on  May  15,  1917,  tnree  days  before 
th(^  draft  act  was  passed,  45,000  young  men  who  were  candidates  for 
officers.  Those  were  the  men  who  led  our  armies  and  we  put  them 
through  the  training  in  our  camps. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  still  mountain  your  headquartei-s  and  your 
organization  that  reaches  all  over  the  country  ? 

Air.  Clarke.  We  are  organized  in  six  departments.  We  have  a 
small  overhead.  We  do  that  in  order  to  keep  together  this  group  of 
men. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Should  provision  be  made  for  the  continuation  of 
the  civilian  camps  this  summer,  do  you  feel  that  it  is  quite  certain 
you  would  have  an  abundant  supply  of  material  there  to  train  ? 

Mr.  Clabke.  Yes,  sir.  This  item  really  is  introduced  in  the  bill 
upon  our  suggestion.  On  August  26,  1920,  we  presented  to  the 
Secretary  of  War  a  formal  proposition  to  hold  traimng  camps  in  each 
corps  area,  30-day  camps  for  young  men  between  18  and  19  years  of 
age,  concentrating  on  these  men  because  these  are  the  men  we  can 
get  to  go  during  this  particular  year.  We  think  we  could  get  be- 
tween 45,000  and  50,000  yoimg  men.  We  said  we  would  deliver  the 
30,000  men  provided  for  and  we  have  figured  it  out  that  it  would 
cost  about  $7,500,000.  We  were  very  much  surprised  and  shocked 
when  we  saw  in  this  bill  that  the  amount  of  the  estimate  had  been 
reduced  to  $3,000,000,  and  we  hope  the  figure  will  go  back  to  the 
original  amount.  The  economy  of  it  will  oe  explained  to  you  by 
othere.  For  every  dollar  you  spend  on  the  Regular  Army  we  can 
train  in  these  camps  between  10  and  15  men,  and  we  will  Americanize 
them  and  put  health  into  them  and  have  a  reserve.  We  think  that 
is  good  economy  for  Congress.  I  know  you  have  a  limit  and  you 
have  got  to  cut  down  on  the  Regular  Army. 

Mr.  Slemp.  These  will  be  camps  for  the  training  of  officers  ? 

ACTIVITIES. 

Mr.  Clarke.  Not  primarily.  Under  the  scheme  there  will  be 
three  of  these  camps,  the  reel  camp,  the  white  camp,  and  the  blue 
camp.  The  red  camp  is  for  the  traming  of  a  man  in  the  duties  of  an 
infantryman.  After  a  man  has  been  trained  in  the  duties  of  an 
infantryman  he  then  goes  to  the  red  camp,  if  he  is  qualified,  and  m 
the  red  camp  he  is  trained  to  be  a  noncommissioned  officer,  and  the 
picked  men  irom  that  camp  go  on  to  the  officer  training  in  the  blue 
:!amp.  But  the  basic  thing  is  for  the  man  from  the  East  Side  of  New 
YoTK  and  for  the  boy  from  the  farm.  It  is  for  all  classes  and  kinds. 
It  is  training  for  the  duties  of  a  private. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Is  the  activity  of  your  organization  largely  limited  to 
securing  men  for  these  camps  ? 

Mr.  Clarke.  Yes,  sir;  entirely. 
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• 

Mr.  Slemp.  And  following  the  adoption  of  the  policy  by  the  W&: 
Department,  you  would  get  busy  to  see  if  you  could  not  fill  up  !> 
camps? 

Mr.  Clarke.  We  would  cooperate. 

Mr.  Slemp.  How  do  you  raise  the  money  to  nm  your  or^nizatiu:: 

Mr.  Clarke*  By  popular  subscription  and  by  dues.  We  hav«  i 
small  amount  coming  from  dues.  Most  of  it  comes  from  small  t-- 
untary  subscriptions. 

Mr.  Slemp.  How  much  do  you  spend,  generally,  on  this  workf 

Mr.  Clarke.  Before  the  war,  in  1915,  when  we  organized  tht*  i> 
Plattsburg  type  of  camp  all  over  the  country,  and  got  a  £:ood  mi: 
thousand  men  into  them,  I  think  we  spent  about  $75,000  for  prim :: 
and  propaganda  work. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Not  mentioning  the  volimtary  activities  of  thou--a'.  - 
of  men? 

Mr.  Clarke.  Not  mentioning  that.     In  1916  I  think  we  had  al* 
5,000  men  in  camp.     We  conducted  a  big  campaign  that  year.    \^ 
spent  about  $100,000,  exclusive  of  the  volunteer  services.     Couu-: 
dx)wn  to  the  war,  the  Government  was  equipped  to  recruit  mon  :  * 
officers.     We  had  to  print  hundreds  of  thousands  of  circulars 
scribing  these  camps,  and  we  had  to  print  blanks.     We  secortHl  • 
services  of  thousands  ol  volunteer  doctors  to  examine  these  nv 
and  we  hired  men  to  work  for  the  Government.     We  paid  the  d- 
emment's  bills,  and  I  suppose  during  the  1 8  months  of  the  war  xwr 
the  organization  spent  in  cash,  exclusive  of  services,  over  half  ■ 
million  dollars.     We  asked  the  Government  to  give  some  of  it  b*-  ■ 
and  they  gave  back  $10,000,  I  believe.     But  we  do  not  make  a  f^- 
of  that. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Ijet  us  know  what  you  have  done  this  year  and  »: 
you  propose  doin^  next  year.     What  are  your  plans? 

Mr.  Clarke.  All  our  men  went  into  the  war  and  practicailj  f«' 
year  after  the  war  the  work  of  this  organization  was  reallv  tha* 
planning  by  a  small  committee,  and  the  study  of  legislation.    ^'■ 
made  certain  recommendations  about  the  bill  which  you  pa."** 
This  year  we  organized  and  said  we  would  go  back  to  first  prinnp  - 
and  ask  the  War  Department  and  Congress  to  hold  these  volun: 
camps,  in  the  belief  tnat  it  would  develop  into  a  main  featurr  i>f 
military  policy,  and  be  a  great  thing  for  the  country.     Ourtcii^.' 
this  year  are  advocating  these  camps,  and  when  they  are  adoptf^i  s. 
appropriated  for  and  made  effective,  we  will  cooperate  with  tOf  A- 
through  the  schools  and  by  issuing  circulars  and  holding  mr«^t.:  j^ 
and  putting  those  30,000  men  ana  boys  in  those  camps.    Tl  a 
our  function.     We  are  purely  a  civilian  organization,  and  hat. 
connection  with  the  War  Department,  except  that  nemwani^    ■ 
must  cooperate  with  them  and  work  in  harmony  with  them 

Mr.  Slemp.  How  many  men  were  trained  by  your  organuA' 
who  entered  the  war  as  officers  ? 

Mr.  Clarke.  About  21,000  were  trained  in  our  Plattsbor)r  «*»^ 
before  April,  1917.  of  whom  we  estimate  about  90  per  cent  «•.:«• 
the  service,  practically  all  as  officers.     In  the  officers'  training  •-»- 
of  1917-1918,  which  were  merely  a  continuation  or  adaptatkio  i>:" 
types  of  camps,  about  100,000  fine  officers  were  trainea— all  our 
officers  except   Regular  Army  officers  and  about   15,00i>  Xatj 
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Guard  officers.  Secretary  Baker  in  his  report  has  pointed  out  that 
the  war  officers'  camps  resulted  from  the  prewar  Piattsburg  camps. 
Maj.  Thacher,  who  is  also  a  lawyer  in  New  York  City,  is  one  of  the. 
pioneers  in  this  actual  camp  work.  He  with  Maj.  Kountze,  who  is 
also  here,  and  one  or  two  other  men,  projected  a  camp  in  1916  at 
Plum  Island,  which  was  a  model  young  man's  camp.  ,  Later,  he  was 
a  maior  of  Infantry  in  France,  and  he  has  studied  this  subject  so  long 
that  he  is  well  qualified  to  speak  about  the  specific  things  we  expect 
to  do. 
Mr.  Anthony.  We  will  be  glad  to  hear  Maj.  Thacher. 
Mr.  Thacher.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should  like  to  have  your  committee' 
regard  me  as  I  am,  as  a  civilian,  testifying  to  you  as  a  result  of  what  he 
himself  has  seen  and  experienced  in  regard  to  the  value  of  the  training 
of  these  young  men.  I  want  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  I  do  not 
approach  this  question  in  any  way  from  a  militaristic  point  of  vie\r. 
I  never  had  a  day's  military  training  until  1915,  and  since  then  I  have 
been  in  two  of  trie  Piattsburg  camps,  the  Plum  Island  camp,  and  in 
the  Army,  and  I  have  seen  the  effect  of  this  training  upon  young  men 
in  these  camps  and  upon  the  yoimg  draft  men  who  were  under  our 
rirst  officers  when  we  were  in  the  Seventy-seventh  Division,  trained  at 
Camp  Tpton. 

I  would  like  to  very  strongly  recommend  to  your  favorable 
attention  what  may  be  called  tne  economic  value  of  this  training 
upon  these  young  men.  Hand  and  hand  with  that  goes  the  value  of 
the  military  training.  But  I  would  like  to  leave,  if  I  may,  one  par- 
ticular impression  with  you,  and  that  is  the  value  of  mixing  the  young 
men  of  all  classes  and  kinds  and  stocks  and  races  from  different  parts 
of  the  country  with  each  other  in  these  camps.  Mr.  Clarke  has  re- 
ferred to  the  camp  at  Plum  Island  in  1916  as  a  model  of  that  charac- 
ter, and  I  think  it  was.  There  were  1.200  boys  in  that  camp  drawn 
from  24  different  States  of  the  Union,  irom  300  different  schools,  and 
from  no  school  at  all.  There  were  boys  from  the  East  Side  of  New 
York,  boys  who  pulled  an  elevator  rope,  boys  who  were  sons  of 

the  Regular  Army  washwoman 

Mr.  Anthony  (interposing).  There  is  no  limit  on  the  War  Depart- 
ment as  to  the  number  of  civilian  training  camps,  is  there  ? 

Mr.  Thacher.  One  to  each  corps  area  is  the  present  tentative  plan. 
We  are  discussing  the  plans  of  tnose  camps  and  we  are  cooperating 
as  far  as  we  may  m  making  suggestions  for  their  organization. 

Mr.  Slemp.  1  ou  would  approve  of  that  plan  rather  than  assembling 
men  from  all  parts  of  the  Umted  States  at  one  point  ? 

Mr.  Thacher.  Economy  is  the  only  recommendation,  in  my  ludg- 
ment,  primarily  for  the  corps  area  plan,  because  I  do  regard  the 
mixing  of  boys  from  different  parts  of  the  country  as  of  the  highest 
value.  So  far  as  the  regulations  go  we  are  recommending  to  the  War 
Department,  and  we  believe  that  they  wiU  accept  that  su^^estion, 
that  if  a  boy  wishes  volimtarily  to  attend  a  camp  outside  of  his  corps 
area  he  should  be  given  the  cost  of  his  transportation  to  the  camp 
within  the  corps  area  and  if  he  can  make  up  the  difference  in  trans- 
portation to  another  area  where  he  desires  to  go,  he  may  go  out  of 
nis  original  corps  area.  I  a^ee  that  that  is  not  ideal.  But  the 
Government,  for  the  sake  of  the  value  of  the  Americanizing  principle 
should  assume  that  expense,  if  it  were  able,  out  of  its  pocket  and  mix 
those  boys  and  transport  them  to  different  parts  of  the  coimtry.     I 
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can  not  too  strongly  tell  you  of  the  very  valuable  understaniti  : 
that  boys  from  different  parts  of  the  country  gahied  of  the  viewpi>r  • 
of  young  men  from  another  part  of  the  country  by  that  very  pnvi>- 
of  mixing. 

That  camp  at  Plum  Island  lasted  five  weeks.     It  is  propos^nl  tlia 
the  civilian  training  camps  shall  not  last  quite  so  long,  therefore  lb. 
will  be  slightly  less  expensive.     If  they  are  to  be  made  a  success,  a' 
if  the  value  of  bringing  home  to  these  lads,  many  of  whom  have  r«ir  . 
from  recently  immigrated  parents,  the  full  moaning  of  Americaniza- 
tion is  to  be  realized,  if  you  wish  to  break  down  by  proper  educain-' 
class  feeling,  and  class  misunderstanding,  racial  misunderstandr  : 
and  prejudice,  you  can  not  do  it  better  than  by  mixing  those  hoy^  . 
the  same  camps  and  letting  them  understand  each  other. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  not  get  most  largely  the  .\merican  tyjv-  ■  * 
young  men  in  tl^ese  training  camps? 

Mr.  TiiACHER.  We  did  in  the  preliminary  ones,  but  at  each  sui^-^— 
sive  camp  there  has  been  a  very  satisfactory  increase  in  the  otl'«r 
type,  since  thev  have  come  to  understand  .nd  appreciate  the  purp**^ 
and  value  of  the  camps.  We  are  making  a  specific  recommendati* : 
to  the  War  Dej>artmcnt  concerning  recruiting.  We  want  to  hv 
them  if  they  will  let  us,  and  our  recommendation  is  that  we  be  alU»w»' 
to  endeavor  specifically  to  recruit  for  them  a  substantial  perc<*ntttj- 
of  boys  who  are  descendents  of  foreign  stocks.  You  will  do  mor\» ; 
break  up  misunderstanding  and  socicQ  prejudice,  not  founded  on  ♦•^-• 
bases,  by  that  means  than  any  other  tnat  I  have  had  any  experie'i**- 
with. 

The  effects  of  the  camp  at  Plum  Island  were  chiefly  in  deveJopiic 
the  spirit  of  Americanism  and  the  Americanization  work.     The  N  j 
who  attended  that  camp  was  an  American,  wherever  he  came  fn>ci 
Let  us  see  how  the  proof  of  the  pudding  was  in  the  eating.     With.- 
three  months  after  the  breaking  up  of  tnat  camp  in  August,  1910  i 
received  through  those  boys  alone,  without  having  raised  a  finp^: 
the  names  of  between  9,000  and  10,000  other  bo^  who  wanted  to  r 
into  camp  the  next  year.     By  January,  1917,  without  really  hav.n: 
started  recruiting  for  the  camps,  that  would  have  taken  place  had 
not  been  for  the  war,  wa  received,  without  any  attempt  at  recruit  in: 
and  had  on  our  card  lists  the  nam3S  of  23,000  b)V3  from  all  part<  • 
the  country  who  wanted  to  go  into  camps  the  following  year.    Thi* 
is  the  most  convincing  prooi  that  those  bovs  wh^  want  to  that  rac: 
thought  that  it  was  a  good  thing.     We  have  a  booklet,  copif^ 
which  I  am  sure  the  executive  secretary"  will  send  to  you  if  you  d^r 
them,  containing  unsolicited  testimDUials  from  330  different  jw'h  > 
masters,  fathers,  and  mothers,  saying  that  this  is  the  bast  thin:;  tL^ 
ever  happened.    That  is  the  type  of  testimony  that  coxnjs  from  i- 
mouths  of  people  most  of  whom  never  realized  what  those  camps  «*•  ••.  . 
do  for  those  boys,  and  that  is  the  kind  of  testimony  that  appeal^  • 
you  and  to  me.     We  can  not  ignore  it.     It  is  convincing. 

W^hen  we  speak  of  holding  these  camps  next  summer,  addrr«'*^i» 
myself  to  the  particular  item  providing  for  the  proposed  appr\»prt 
tion  of  $3,000,000,  which  represents  a  cut  of  more  tnan  50  per  cec; 
the  original  estimate,  we  ask  you  to  very  seriously  consiaar  tht  * 
establimment  of  the  original  figures  and  increase  the  amount  p  « 
contained  in  the  bill. 
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Mr.  Slemp.  Have  you  gentlemen  found  any  widespread  demand 
for  these  camps?  Are  we  in  the  midst  of  a  reaction  against  those 
things?  Have  you  any  expression  in  regard  to  that,  or  has  your 
organization  any  such  expression  ? 

Mr.  Thacheb.  I  can  not  say  that  we  have  tested  it  out  throughout 
the  country,  but  we  find  an  expression  in  our  branches  in  the  various 
parts  of  the  country  of  their  attitude  toward  this  training  next  sum- 
mer and  we  get  from  them  a  reflection  that  a  great  many  lads  would 
like  to  go  into  camp  next  year. 

Mr.  CtAKKE.  In  our  convention  the  opinion  was  expressed  by  the 
men  from  all  over  the  country  that  we  would  have  no  trouble  in 
o;etting  an  average  of  five  or  six  thousand  men  in  each  corps  area, 
and  in  some  corps  areas  a  g^eat  deal  more  than  that.  In  other  words, 
we  would  have  no  trouble  in  getting  50,000  men  in  camp. 

Mr.  Thacheb.  I  might  say  m  that  coimection  we  are  recommending 
bo  the  department  that  its  regulations  should  be  elastic,  so  that  if  one 
3orps  area  does  not  come  up  to  its  quota  the  regulations  would  be 
mfhciently  elastic  so  that  they  could  place  the  total  niunber  of  men 
lesired  at  any  one  camp. 

You  asked  Mr.  Clarke  whether  this  was  primarily  for  officers.  No. 
;t  is  proposed  to  take  into  this  primary  camp  the  best  cross  section 
>f  American  youth  we  can  get.  We  want  to  make  every  person  in 
he  United  States  feel  that  tnere  is  a  place  for  every  man  s  son,  if  he 
3  physically  fit  to  go  into  those  camps.  This  is  not  an  officer's  scheme. 
)ne  of  the  purposes  of  the  series  of  white  camps  is  to  help  prepare 
he  men  to  oe  noncommissioned  officers.  During  the  course  of  Col. 
layes's  remarks,  Mr.  Chairman,  you  emphasized  the  great  value  and 
nportance  of  a  complete  officer  personnel.  That  can  only  be  thoro- 
gnly  accomplished  ii  there  is  back  of  it  a  competent  nonconmaissioned 
ersonnel.  I  will  give  you  a  concrete  instance.  My  division,  the 
eventy-seventh  Division,  was  officered  from  the  Plattsburg  camp. 
Liter  tne  second  group  ot  so-called  Army  or  Plattsburg  camps,  which 
egan  in  September,  the  War  Department  then  decided  to  hold  no 
lore  officers'  camps.  With  all  respect  to  the  department,  that  was 
groat  mistake.  Their  idea  was  that  from  that  point  on  they  would 
e  able  to  make  enpugh  officers  out  of  the  drafted  men  who  rose 
irough  the  ranks,  the  noncommissioned  officers. 
I  thoroughly  believe  that  a  man's  promotion,  from  a  private  to  a 
jneral,  should  not  depend  upon  anything  but  his  ability.  Pro- 
otion  from  the  ranks  on  merit  is  the  best  thing  there  is.  The 
istake  was  after  stopping  these  officers'  camps  in  practically  order- 
g  each  one  of  the  oivisional  camps  to  make  so  many  himdred 
neers  out  of  the  enlisted  personnel,  men  who  had  been  largely 
ained  under  amateurs,  as  we  confess  we  were,  men  who  were  just 
jginning  to  get  up  to  the  point  where  they  were  learning  to  com- 
and,  such  as  corporals.  Tne  result  was  that  right  in  these  training 
mps  "we  were  skimped,  once  of  our  best  noncommissioned  personnel, 
the  endeavor  suddenly  to  make  officers;  and  twice  on  the  other  side 
lere  'we  were  again  called  upon  to  get  from  our  battalions,  our 
^iiaents  and  our  brigades  more  noncommissioned  officei-s  who  had 
3t  begun  to  be  trained,  for  officer  personnel.  You  can  not  do  it 
at  way.  You  have  got  to  let  merit  rise.  But  you  have  got  to  make 
od  noncommissioned  officers  first,  if  you  ever  expect,  artifically, 
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to  make  them  into  officers  afterwards.    These  camps  will  help  ;•:- 
vide  you  with  that  essential  support. 

Therefore,  without  wanting  to  take  too  much  of  your  time  anii 
labor  this  point  too  long,  1  respectfully  urge  upon  you  as  a  wit:.c» 
before  you,  not  as  an  advocate  in  anjr  sense,  not  onlv  the  mainteiu:. 
of  the  item  to  which  we  are  addressing  ourselves,  out  an  increase . 
the  amount  in  the  item.     1  think  you  are  doing  one  of  the  best  thi  .:• 
von  could  do  to  mix  these  men  in  the  training  camps. 

The  estimate  which  we  have  obtained  from  the  War  Departm«i' 
so  far  as  the  actual  cost  of  these  camps  goes — and  I  am  not  speak::: 
of  the  overhead  for  oflBcers  because  that  you  have  in  mind  anwaj- 
one  of  the  very  best  ways  you  could  help  train  your  reserve  ofccerv  • 
to  let  them  try  it  on  somebody.  If  you  do  not  eive  the  reserve  "t^- 
cers  any  practice  in  command  they  wul  be  no  gooa  when  you  get  the" 
on  the  line.  To.  put  these  young  men  individually  into  camps,  ti 
War  Department  estimates  their  expenses  of  travel  and  for  oti' 
things,  to  be  about  $100  per  inan.  As  I  understand  it,  Congress : 
tends  to  make  a  very  substantial  cut  in  the  Regular  Army  pers^^a: 
by  reducing  it  to  175,000.  Out  of  that  saving,  may  I  respectfut 
recommena  that  you  can  not  do  better  than  apply  some  of  that  <a - 
ing  to  this  item  so  that  you  can  give  thb  training  to  these  yoimg  mt* 
It  only  costs  from  one-tenth  to  one-fifteenth  as  much  to  give  ihr* 
young  men  the  training  in  these  camps  as  it  does  to  maintain  a  il*. 
in  the  Regular  Establisnment,  and  you  will  do  great  educational  v* ' 
in  so  doing. 

Mr.  Clarke.  Mr.  Chairman,  President  Henry  S.  Drinker,  of  LeLr. 
University,  became  identified  with  the  student  camps  back  at  tr 
tysburg  in  1913.     When  we  formed  our  organization  in  1915  wt  : 
it  by  a  merger  of  the  student's  organization  with  the  business  mr* 
organization  and  President  Drinker,  as  the  most  distinguished  nu. 
ever  identified  with  it,  was  obtained  as  chairman  of  our  commi;:'* 
and  later  as  president,  and  when  he  asked  to  be  relieved  from  .- 
active  duties,  after  giving  a  large  amoimt  of  time  to  it  for  a  numt' 
of  years,  he  became  honorary  president  of  the  association.    He  «» 
familiar  with  this  subject  long  before  any  of  us,  and  we  have  as^- 
him  to  say  a  word  to  you. 
Mr.  Anthony.  We  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  President  Drinker 
Dr.  Drinker.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  president  of  LrU 
University  for  the  last  15  years,  and  retired  on  the  31st  of  Deceic'" 
when  I  reached  the  age  of  70.     I  have  been  intensely  intejv»t^- 
the  Military  Trainins;  Camps  Association  from  the  date  of  its  i»  * 
tion  in  1913.    The  first  name  of  the  organization  was  the  Nau  *- 
Reserve  Corps  of  the  United  States;  it  was  formed  in  the  aonuiy: 
1913  by  the  young  men  from  colleges  who  attended  the  Gcttp't.-. 
camp.    There  were  161  men  there.    This  movement  grew  (n^m  ar : 
tendance  of  161  in  1913,  at  Gettysburg,  and  about  60  at  the  tax; 
California,  to  over  16,000  in  the  summer  of  1916.    Ab  Mr.  Qarit  :■ 
said  to  you,  the  result  of  it  was  that  between  the  Toluntarj  ci^*-^ 
camps  before  we  entered  the  war  and  thoee  of  the  Army  whith    ' 
on^anization  aided  during  the  war,  some  100,000  men  were  trmioK  * 
officers,  of  whom  about  16,000  were  from  our  civiliaD  campa. 

I  am  speakingpurely  from  the  educational  standpoint  and  « i  - 
as  a  civilian.  When  tne  project  was  first  broached  in  the  aprrj 
1913  by  the  War  Department  as  to  having  our  ooUage  atuy 
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attend  camps  for  this  training,  I  took  it  up  enthusiastically  because 
I  knew  what  a  good  thing  it  would  be  for  our  young  men.  You 
gentlemen  know  that  one  of  the  things  the  average  American  young 
man  needs  is  some  measure  of  steady  discipline.  Educationally  the 
training  has  proved  to  be  a  great  asset;  there  is  no  question  about  it. 
It  was  true  during  the  years  in  which  the  attendance  was  voluntary, 
and  it  has  become  more  and  more  so.  In  regard  to  the  development 
of  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  I  understood  you  to  say, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  committee  were  disposed  favorably  to  the 
consideration  of  the  civilian  camps  and  of  the  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Corps.  I  am  interested  in  both,  because  the  civihan  camp 
precedea  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps;  the  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Corps  grew  out  of  these  civilian  camps. 

Mr.  AjiTHONY.  Which  type  of  training  appeals  most  to  the  students 
in  our  higher  class  of  colleges,  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps 
training,  or  do  the  students  in  the  larger  colleges  prefer  to  go  into 
the  training  camps  ? 

Dr.  Drinker.  That  is  a  very  hard  question  to  answer. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  instance,  the  land-grant  colleges  and  most  of 
the  smaller  colleges  have  pretty  active  Keserve  Cmicers'  Training 
Corps  units. 

Dr.  Drinker.  It  is  compulsory  there. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  information  was  given  us  that  in  the  larger 
institutions  the  units  were  not  so  active. 

Dr.  Drinker.  Let  me  give  you  a  concrete  instance  in  my  own 
experience  at  Lehigh.  We  have  about  a  thousand  men,  mainly 
engaged  in  engineering  studies.  Our  trustees  and  faculty  were  so 
impressed  with  the  v^ue  to  our  men  of  the  voluntary  attendance 
at  the  camps  in  the  preceding  years,  that  last  year  when  the  Reserve 
Officers'  Training  Corps  was  put  on  a  stable  basis  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment we  introduced  a  unit  of  it,  in  September,  1919.  Of  our  thou- 
sand men  about  one-third  volunteered  to  enter  it,  and  wgrked  in 
it  through  the  year  without  dropping  out  to  any  appreciable  extent, 
[t  was  exceedmgly  satisfactory  from  an  educational  standpoint. 
WTiat  I  mean  is  that  the  men  clearly  showed  that  the  discipUne  was 
m  excellent  thing  for  them.  The  experience  was  so  good  that 
ibout  the  middle  of  the  year  our  trustees  and  our  faculty  voted 
manimously  to  make  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  work 
compulsory  on  the  men  thereafter  entering  college,  so  it  is  now  a 
)art  of  the  regular  course  at  Lehigh. 

There  are  units  at  a  large  number  of  colleges,  and  where  they 
jxist  I  have  always  heara  my  brother  college  presidents  speak 
avorably  of  the  enect.  I  can  not  tell  you  exactly,  but  the  War 
department  can  give  you  specifically  the  number  oi  units  and  how 
t  has  worked  in  other  cases.  I  can  only  say  that  in  my  own  case 
t  has  been  educationally  most  valuable  in  making  all-round  citizens 
md  better  men. 

Mr.  Anthony.  We  already  have  in  the  record  a  very  strong  letter 
rom  President  Stone  of  Perdue  Uniyersity.  I  believe  he  was  also 
)resident  of  a  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  Association. 

Dr.  Drinker.  In  this  Training  Camp  Association  of  ours  at  the 
tart  of  this  movement  in  1913  some  nine  college  presidents  took 
lold  of  the  matter  as  an  advisory  coinmittee,  the  presidents  of  Yale,, 
larvard,   Princeton,   Alabama,   Michigan,   California,  Lehigh,   and 
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others.  There  were  9  all  together.  There  are  now  18  president^ 
of  representative  institutions  of  the  country  who  form  this  adviscrr 
committee  of  the  association  of  which  Mr.  Clarke  is  now  presid-n* 
and  who  believe  in  it  as  a  matter  of  college  training.  Incidental!' 
and  a  good  deal  more  than  incidentally,  of  course,  we  all  reco<mi-- 
that  it  is  of  value  to  the  country  in  furnisliing  personnel  for  ^■• 
ojfficers.  So  you  have  before  you  in  the  civilian  camps  the  traini::^ 
of  privates  and  nonconmiissioned  ofRccrs,  and  in  the  Reserve  Offior* 
Training  Corps  the  careful  training  of  officers,  and  I  think  betw.^-. 
the  two  we  have  a  system  now  that  is  volimtarv;  that  is,  one  comi:: 
from  our  citizens,  and  that  is  calculated  to  fee  not  only  of  «rr»a* 
value  in  the  development  of  our  citizens,  but  of  great  value  to  *:- 
Government  if  the  time  should  come  when  we  would  need  m^n  '• 
fall  back  on  who  know  something  about  the  matter  of  nation, 
defense. 

Mr.  SissoN.  What  do  you  think  about  the  tendency  of  this  tra:: 
ing'^     Do  you  think  it  will  grow  rapidly  ? 

Dr.  Drinkek.  You  mean  grow  in  nimibers  throughout  the  couDtry 

Mr.  SissoN.  In  popularity  throughout  the  country? 

Dr.  Drinker.  1  think  it  is  bound  to  as  the  people  come  to  un  !•: 
stand  it  better  and  realize  that  it  is  a  matter  of  education  rat!  * 
than  of  war. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Do  you  think  it  will  possibly  result  in  \miv»»r-. 
military  training  ? 

Dr.  Drinker.  Not  at  all.     It  is  just  the  opposite  of  that,    h  • 
the  Question  of  adding  to  the  training  of  our  citizens  some  knowlt  *: 
of  otner  essential  branches  of  life  and  in  our  colleges  a  very  vahia' 
adjunct  to  their  general  educational  training. 

Mr.  SissoN.  As  a  matter  of  general  governmental  policv.  on*- 
the  great  problems  that  confronts  us  to-<lay  is  to  get  men  fnton-* 
in  agriculture,  which  is  the  basis  of  all  national  strength  and  pr 
perity  in  time  of  peace,  and  is  the  first  line  of  defense  in  tin." 
war,  because  the  Army  must  move  on  its  belly.     Have  you  z'- 
any  consideration  to  tne  question  of  stopping  this  almost  uni^  '• 
desertion  of  the  farm  ?    There  are  about  400,000,  men  aceonlinc  t*  * 
census,  who  left  the  farm  last  year  and  about  200,000  the  Tt»nr 
fore,  making  about  000,000  who  left  the  farm  in  those  tw<»  >••• ' 
What  the  statistics  will  show  this  year  we  do  not  know.     All  t 
men  heretofore  were  producing.     Of  course,  as  the  pnxluciPj:  ■ 
continues  to  decTease  and  gets  into  the  professional  classes  « r  ' 
other  lines  of  industry,  to  that  extent  we  weaken  the  very  i- 
bone  of  the  Natitm.     Have  you  given  any  thought   to  that  »  ' 
great  ou est  ion  i 

Dr.  Drinker.  We  have  different  types  of  colleges.  We  lu*' 
Pennsylvania  a  very  excellent  agricultural  college  in  our  ^  ■ 
college. 

Mr.  SissoN.  My  observation  has  been  that  the  agricultun-i 
leges  have  been  educating  the  boys  away  from  the  farm.     W»  ". 
established  in  my  State  the  first  purely  agricultural  collrfre  t* 
lished  in  the  United  States,  and  it  is  a  spendid  institution,    i 
a  very  great  advocate  of  agricultural  education,  but  only  aS  - 
man  m  10  who  attends  the  institution  at  all  remains  on  the  •'.•" 
and  of  those  who  remain  on  the  farm  most  of  them  have  ihi.' 
tates  in  land. 
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Mr.  Clarke.  We  want  to  get  these  boys  out  of  the  city. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  do  not  believe  you  will  ever  do  that.     Tnere  are  not 
many  voung  men  now  who,  after  living  among  the  white  lights,  will  . 
go  back  to  the  farm. 

Mr.  Clarke.  We  are  not  attempting  to  say  that  we  are  going  to 
put  men  back  on  the  land  by  this  scheme.  We  do  not  make  any 
such  claim. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  know  a  great  many  people  look  with  a  great  deal  of 
contempt  on  agriculture.  I  realize  it  is  getting  to  be  a  most  con- 
temptuous thing  for  a  man  to  work  with  his  hands  and  go  out  on 
the  farm  and  get  a  clod  in  his  own  shoe;  but  I  have  more  fear  for  the 
future  if  we  get  into  war — another  war  like  this  one  will  absolutelv 
;^ause  the  farms  to  be  deserted,  and  nothing  Ijut  dire  necessity  will 
Irive  those  men  back. 

Dr.  Drinker.  During  the  war  we  made  our  contribution  to  the 
■arms.  All  of  the  colleges  made  contributions  to  the  farms  and  a 
lumber  of  students  went  into  that  work.  But  our  men  go  to  college 
0  pursue  certain  lines  of  study  to  prepare  themselves  for  certain 
ines  of  work. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  understand  that.  Perhaps  we  can  not  change  the 
^ery  nature  of  man. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Before  the  European  war  we  had  a  good  many  mili- 
ary colleges  in  the  country  and  then  we  had  a  number  of  agricultural 
nstitutions  which  had  governmental  assistance  and  they  had  military 
raining.  Then  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  a  good  many  universities 
>ut  in  a  system  of  military  training.  You  said  Lehigh  did  that, 
^ehigh  is  preserving  that  system  ? 

Dr.  Drinker.  We  put  in  our  system  after  the  war,  in  September, 
919.  Prior  to  that  time  it  was  all  voluntary  work  in  the  training 
amps.  There  was  no  general  settled  movement  among  the  colleges, 
>ut  they  were  interested. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Are  the  colleges  and  univei-sities  of  the  country  going 
►ack  practically  to  where  they  were  before  the  war? 

Dr.  Drinker.  Largely  so,  I  think. 

Mr.  Slemp.  The  reaction  is  on  in  that  direction  just  the  same  as  it 
5  in  other  directions,  going  back  to  the  prewar  status  nearly  unani- 
lously,  is  it  not  ? 

Dr.  Drinker.  I  would  not  call  it  nearly  unanimously.  I  think  at 
lehigh  we  arc  perhaps  rather  more  earnest  in  that  training  than 
)me  of  our  competitors. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Wnat  is  the  situation  at  Harvard  and  Yale  ^ 

Dr.  Drinker.  Dr.  Lowell  at  Harvard  is  very  much  interested  in 
le  Field  Artillery  branch.  The  same  thing  is  true  at  Yale.  They^ 
ave  excellent  units  in  those  particular  subjects. 

Mr.  Slemp.  But  as  a  general  ]>roposition  the  universities  and  col- 
gcs  which  added  military  training  to  their  other  work  during  the  war 
ave  abandoned  that  policy  and  have  gone  back  to  their  purely 
\  ilian  work  ? 

Dr.  Drinker.  1  would  not  wish  to  go  so  far  as  to  say  that. 
Mr.  Anthony.  But  there  are  some  ofthe  colleges  that  ha^  e  drop])ed 
leir  military  work  since  the  war  ? 

Dr.  Drinker.  Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  know  whether  many  ol  them  have  done 
lat  ? 
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Dr.  Drinker.  I  think  Dr.  Mann  ciEin  give  you  better  infonnati": 
than  I  can  about  that.  I  know  some  of  our  university  presidenu  n^ 
still  enthusiastic  for  that  work. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Can  you  tell  us  at  this  point,  Dr.  Mann,  whetLf; 
more  colleges  have  taken!  on  the  military  training  than  have  disccc- 
tinned  it  smce  the  war  ? 

Dr.  Mann.  Since  the  war,  since  the  Reserve  Officers'  Traink: 
Corps  was  reestablished,  at  the  close  of  the  war  there  were  115  coUe^ 
who  had  taken  it  up  and  have  very  flourishing  units.  During  t- 
past  year  four  colleges  have  dropped  their  Reserve  Officers'  Traiiii::: 
Corps  units  and  the  number  of  students  in  the  Reserve  Office> 
Training  Corps  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  60,000  as  against  50,000  U-' 
year.  When  the  War  Department  succeeds  in  getting  suitable  officw*- 
who  can  adapt  themselves  to  the  conditions  in  universities  the  tk*^ 
is  almost  always  a  success.  It  is  growing,  and  the  coU^es  are  esu*- 
lishing  special  imits  this  year  of  the  Field  Artillery  and  ESigineers,  a:., 
the  demand  for  those  specicd  units  is  increasing  all  the  time.  At  T. 
request  of  the  colleges  five  air  units  have  been  established. 

Mr.  Clarke.  You  say  there  are  60,000  members  of  the  Resor- 
Officers'  Training  Corps  this  year.     How  many  were  there  in  '" 
•  Reserve  Officers' Training  Corps  in  1916  who  were  taking  the  pn?»- 
college  training? 

Dr.  Mann.  The  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  was  first  esu' 
lished  in  the  national  defense  act  of  1916,  but  only  in  a  few  coU^^* 
Col.  Clarke  and  I  were  together  during  the  war  in  the  War  Departmr- 
on  this  proposition,  ana  they  did  not  have  a  chance  to  get  star.^ 
before  the  war  came  on,  and  that  broke  it  up  so  that  during  thf  «& 
the  Reserve  Officers'  IVaining  Corps  was  practically  a  dead  Iff.  * 
But  it  was  revived  immediately  after  the  armistice. 

Mr.  Thatcher.  May  I  answer  your  question,  Mr.  Sisson  ?    Br' " 
you  came  in  I  was  explainine  to  the  other  members  of  the  o  r 
mittee  about  the  camp  for  lads  of  16  and  18  years  of  age  hei<:  - 
Plum  Island,  off  New  London,  in  1916.    We  had  there  K2C«  N 
from  24  different  States  in  the  Union.    I  came  down  here  just  »H 
the  time  it  was  evident  that  this  country  was  going  to  get  int«'  * 
war  and  had  a  conference  with  Secretary  Baker,  and  among  <***  ' 
plans  which  I  suggested  mi^ht  be  usefid,'  if  he  had  time  to  con-, 
them,  was  the  placing  of  lads  who  could  not  be  useful  in  the  mih:--' 
service  because  of  their  youth — to  put  those  voung  fellow*  w:  ■ 
they  would  be  helpful  in  agricultural  work  on  the  farm  so  that  :' 
would  add  to  the  actual  productivity  during  the  war.    He  appr 
thoroughly  of  the  idea  but  did  not  have  the  time  to  organize  - 
a  system.     Notwithstanding  that — and  this  is  the  point  I  war' 
emphasize,  because  it  shows  the  mental  attitude  of  tne  younit  ib»- 
scores  of  those  bovs  did  go  to  work  throughout  the  war  on  ft" 
because  they  could  not  fight. 

Mr.  Sis.soN.  What    about   their   permanently  remaining   <^ 
farms  { 

Mr.  Thatcher.  I  am  coming  to  two  other  points  and  will  e\-*- 
my  opinion  for  what  it  is  worth,  as  to  that  particular  qu<*^ 
The  outdoor  life  that  city  boys  get  in  these  civilian  militarr  tra.-   . 
camps,  and  which  are  to-day  more  civilian  than  militanr.  r  t«  - 
them  appreciate  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives  what  a  wt»c 
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thing  the  outdoors  is.  1  commanded  a  battalion  through  the  Argoime 
campaign,  and  that  battalion  was  made  up  principally  of  men 
drafted  from  New  York  City,  many  of  them  who  had  sweated  in 
tailor  shops  all  their  lives,  men  who  would  have  lost  their  bearings 
if  they  tned  to  cross  a  wooded  area  half  a  mile  wide.  I  have  heard 
lots  of  them  say  to  me  when  they  got  through,  '^I  am  never  g:oing 
back  to  indoor  life  again;  I  am  going  out  and  try  to  get  a  bit  of 
land.''  That  is  absolute  testimony  to  you  of  what  I  personally  have 
come,  in  contact  with.  I  can  only  express  an  opinion  that  the  effect 
upon  such  men  who  go  into  these  camps  tends  to  make  them  appre- 
ciate and  understand  what  the  outdoors  is  and  gives  them,  I  believe, 
a  very  valuable  start  toward  putting  them  back  on  the  land. 

Mr.  Sis.soN .  One  of  the  most  wonderful  bits  of  mythology  is  the  story 
of  Antaeus.  He  developed  into  a  mighty  wrestler,  and  every  stranger 
who  came  into  the  midst  of  the  community  had  to  wrestle  with 
him,  and  he  would  always  strangle  them  to  death.  Hercules 
imdertoook  to  get  rid  of  him,  and  some  jealous  mythological 
woman  gave  Hercules  the  secret  of  his  strength,  of  his  success. 
He  kept  his  feet  on  the  ground;  his  Mother  Earth  gave  him 
his  strength.  So  Hercules  watched  his  opportunity  and  got 
Antaeus  off  the  around  and  rushed  him  and  was  about  to 
strangle  him  to  death.  But  he  threw  him  forcefully  on  the 
earth,  and  then  his  Mother  Earth  gave  him  all  his  strength 
again,  and  if  some  goddess  had  not  rescued  Hercules  he  would  have 
been  killed  himself.  The  goddess  reprimanded  him.  She  said,  '*I 
told  you  his  strength  was  in  the  earth.'*  He  watched  his  man  again 
and  got  hiin  above  the  ground  and  began  to  strangle  him  and  finally 
strangled  him  to  death.  So  the  lesson  sought  to  be  taught  to  the 
Grecian  youth  by  that  bit  of  mythology  was  that  if  Greece  wanted 
to  be  strong  she  must  keep  her  leet  on  the  ground.  So  if  we  are  to 
be  strong  in  a  military  sense  we  must  keep  om*  feet  on  the  groimd. 
We  have  got  to  keep  our  primary  industry  strong,  and  we  have  got 
to  keen  production  going  aJon^  at  full  speed,  so  that  the  people  can 
be  well  led.  Mr.  Spencer  saia  that  man  is  nothing  but  a  great  ani- 
mal, and  to  develop  a  great  race  of  people  you  have  got  to  first  feed 
them  well,  because  it  is  upon  the  physical  being  that  you  must  build 
all  of  your  intellectual  development.  These  are  bits  of  philosophy 
that  the  American  people  must  learn,  because  we  are  rapimy  drifting 
to  the  point  where,  as  Bishop  Thompson  says,  the  problem  is  going 
to  be  to  feed  ourselves.  Before  we  get  to  that  point  we  have  got  to 
solve  the  greatest  of  all  problems,  greater  than  navigating  the  air  or 
going  imder  the  sea.  greater  than  wireless  telegraphy,  because  with- 
out wie  proper  development  of  the  food  supply  of  the  world  you  will 
have  no  need  of  wireless  telegraphy  and  there  will  be  no  reason  to  go 
under  the  sea.  Whether  or  not  the  story  in  the  Garden  of  Eden  is 
absolutely  accurate — ^I  believe  it  is;  some  people  doubt  it — ^we  do 
know  that  it  is  one  of  the  inexorable  laws  of  nature  that  you  have 
^ot  to  earn  your  daily  bread  by  the  sweat  of  your  face. 

Mr.  Thacher.  I  agree  with  that;  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  wliy 
Hon  are  taught  these  things. 

Mr.  Hayes.  The  application  on  the  other  side  of  that  story  of 
keeping  one's  feet  on  the  ground  is  that  it  cost  this  coimtry  several 
lundred  million  dollars  and  a  great  number  of  lives  because  we  did 
lot  get  off  the  groimd. 
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Mr.  Sissox.  I  iloubt  your  statement  entirely.     I  do  not  \kh 
the  history*  of  the  world  will  show  that  any  brute  f  one  ever  Ion?  •  ■ : 
trolled  the  people.     I  think  there  has  got  to  be  a  moral,  intclli'--.. 
force  behind  it.     I  tliink  Germany  is  a  lixang  illustration  of  the  k 
that  you  may  overtrain  people  in  a  military  sense  and  that  yoU'-. 
<lepend  entirely  upon  quick  siunmarv  action,  bec'ause  Germany  < 
not  have  the  moral  support  finally  of  her  own  peoi>le. 

Mr.  Clarke.  We  do  not  want  a  big  Regular  Arm}*.    We  arv  r- 
here  to  suggest  that  you  go  above  a  reasonable  limit  on  the  t«*. 
amount  you  ap])rt)pnate.     The  item  we  are  interested  in  ^anv- 
onlv  $3,000,000  out  of  $681,000,000.     We  only  ask  that  when  y 
scale  down  the  appropriations  you  will  give  this  item  its  irlv 
importance. 

Mr.  Sissox.  Do  j^ou  not  think  it  is  a  pretty  dangerous  {H>li«y 
yoke  up  army  training  and  the  military  idea  with  the  unlvp^:^  • 
of  the  countiy?    They  ought  not  to  be  yoked  up  together.    !>«•} 
want  to  yoke  them  up  together? 

Mr.  Clarke.  To  a  reasonable  extent:  we  do  not  want  to  niiliian: 
them. 

Mr.  Sissox.  The  young  men  will  absorb  at  least  a  small  am*''-: 
of  the  views  and  icleas  entertained  by  the  General  Staff  and  *' 
Army  officers. 

Mr.  CiJiRKE.  1  did  not  say  that:  that  is  quite  another  mattf^ 

Mr.  Sissox.  I  do  say  that  when  you  do  that  that  is  prariit  •. 
unavoidable. 

Mr.  Clarke.  You  put  these  bo}^  in  these  <'amps,  and  they  rf" 
get  any  General  Staff  ideas  there. 

Mr.  Sissox.  Propaganda  has  been  sent  out  all  over  the  cc»or: 
and  they  have  at  least  gotten  some  j^oung  men  by  meaa<  of  l' 
propaganda,  ^ith  the  idea  that  by  joining  the  Army  thoy  ran  &*  ' 
education.     The  result  is  practically  that  the  voters  of  the  mar" 
will  say  to  me  and  to  you,  if  you  do  not  vote  for  this  appropn-.* 
we  are  going  to  vote  against  you  because  it  is  givine:  my  bt^j 
opportunity  to  get  an  education.     It  will  grow  and  willbe  jiirt  Kk*  '♦ 
camel  getting  his  nose  under  the  tent,  in  the  courae  of  a  gener^:* ' 
unless  the  expenditures  of  the  Government  grow  so  Urge  tba;  " 
people  rise  up  in  revolt.     At  any  rate  it  is  the  most  dangemo^  -i 
to  be  taken,  in  my  judgment,  in  America,  to  get  the  Federal  It^'^*  ' 
ment  spending  mone^r  for  education  under  tne  guise  of  doiiu;  it  * ' 
the  Army,  because  aside  from  that  it  would  not  be  effective    •■ 
spend  money  under  the  guise  of  making  an  Army  and  thmi  th'-y « ' 
tney  will  give   about   one-third   military   training   and  twe-tr- 
education  or  vocational  training.     I  believe  that  is  the  propcK' 
Just  where  it  is  going  to  end,  I  do  not  know.     But  I  will  sav  tnt* 
hesitation  that  whatever  is  for  the  l>c«t  interests  of  the  coontnr  '  • 

* 

for. 

Mr.  Thacuer.  We  came  before  the  subconmuttee  lo  speak  a> 
one  particular  item.     We  are  here  merely  in  behalf  of  w  nul*^' 
trainmg  camps. 

Mr.  Sissox.  I  understand. 

Mr.  Thacber.  We  are  not  seeking  to  induce  those  yoong  <^' 
go  into  the  Regular  Army. 

Mr.  SissoK.  But  can  you  control  it;  when  you  get  Uul  tdrm  "• 
eling  around,  can  you  do  that? 
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Mr.  Thacheb.  Congress  can  always  limit  the  Army. 
Mr.  SissoN.  That  is  the  silliest  of  all  notions,  that  Congress  can 
limit  anything.  Congress  will  do  just  what  you  have  educated  the 
people  up  to,  and  when  you  educate  them  up  to  that  point  where 
they  want  this  military  training,  Mr.  Anthony  will  sit  in  Congress 
just  as  long  as  he  votes  as  the  people  want  him  to  vote,  and  so  will  I. 
It  is  not  the  awful  power  in  Congress,  because  it  is  the  weakest  body 
of  men,  in  one  sense  of  the  word,  in  the  world.  It  does  not  matter 
who  is  put  in  Congress,  as  long  as  they  do  what  their  constituents 
want  them  to  do.  So  it  is  a  matter  of  the  education  of  the  constitu- 
encies at  home,  and  once  they  begin  to  imagine  that  they  ar6  getting 
something  for  nothing — and  that  is  the  way  they  feel  about  every- 
thing they  get  out  of  the  Federal  Government — they  will  want  it. 
I  am  simply  making  this  suggestion  with  the  idea,  if  possible,  of 
getting  before  you  tne  other  view  of  the  picture,  that  we  may  find 
it  will  grow  of  itself  without  any  encouragement  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress and  get  to  that  point  where  Congress  will  be  obliged  to  do  just 
what  you  want.  If  Congress  starts  out  with  that  encouragement,  it 
will  come  just  that  much  sooner. 

Mr.  Thacheb.  There  is  just  one  paragraph  I  would  like  to  put  at 
the  end,  and  that  is  in  regard  to  tne  health  value  of  these  camps. 
As  a  concrete  illustration  of  that  value,  let  me  remind  you  of  this : 
This  bojs'  camp  was  held  during  the  height  of  the  infantile  paralysis 
epidemic  in  the  East,  especially  m  the  vicinity  of  New  York.  In  the 
hospital  at  that  camp  tnere  never  were  at  any  one  time  more  than 
four  or  five  boys,  and  there  was  no  case  of  infantile  paralysis  in  the 
camp.     That  snows  the  health  value  of  those  camps. 

Mr.  Clabkb.  Col.  Kountze,  of  New  York,  wiU  say  just  a  word  tr 
the  committee,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Kountze.  Mi .  Chairman,  1  just  want  to  refer  to  what  Congresfe- 
man  Slemp  said  in  regard  to  the  size  of  the  Army.  I  believe  per- 
sonally— and  that  is  the  belief  of  a  great  many  men — that  the  proper 
basis  for  the  Army  of  this  country  is  about  17S,000  or  200,000  men. 
By  cutting  it  to  that  size,  you  must  have  something  to  tall  back  on, 
and  the  omy  thing  you  can  fall  back  on  in  case  of  trouble  is  the  sys- 
tem of  training  citizens,  and  I  believe  in  what  Senator  Harding  said 
some  two  weeks  ago  when  Col.  Galbraith,  the  head  of  the  American 
Legion,  and  I  happened  to  be  out  there  to  see  him  on  the  question  of 
the  disabled  men.  1  had  an  opportunity  to  take  up  this  question 
with  him.  He  was  most  sympathetic  with  the  idea,  as  you  know, 
and  1  believe  if  the  idea  is  ultimately  to  get  these  boys  in  the  camps 
and  train  them  in  discipline  and  good  citizenship  that  it  is  necessary 
to  start  ia  some  small  way.  I  do  not  think  we  can  succeed  in  putting 
a.  large  number  of  these  fellows  into  camp.  If  we  can  only  send  a 
liomparatively  few  throughout  the  country,  20,000  or  30,000,  I 
t)elieve  it  will  be  the  longest  possible  step  toward  doing  what  is  one 
3l  the  most  important  thmgs  in  this  country,  and  that  is  the  Amer- 
canization  of  all  these  people  who  come  over  here,  and  it  will  go 
urther  to  stamp  out  the  danger  of  the  red  element  than  anything 
>lse,  and  if  you  gentlemen  will  appropriate  this  small  sum  asked  for 
'  believe  you  will  find  that  you  have  taken  a  very  wise  step,  and  the 
noney  will  be  well  worth  spending. 

Mr.  Anthony.  We  are  very  glad  to  have  had  you  gentlemen  with 
IS  this  morning  and  we  will  give  careful  consideration  to  what  you 
lave  had  to  say. 
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Fridat,  December  17,  192o. 

TANK   service. 

STATEHEVT  OF  COL.  S.  D.  BOGKEVBACH,  CHIBF. 

TANK  CONSTRUCTION. 

(See  p.  1194.) 

Col.  RocKENBACH.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  committee  will  permi* ' 
would  like  to  make  a  few  introductory  remarks.  I  found  last  ye&: 
when  I  could  get  the  committee  out  at  Camp  Meade  and  have  ih*." 
actually  see  what  I  was  doing  I  had  no  difficulty. 

This  is  a  new  subject,  one  that  we  camouflaged  and  kept  s***'- 
during  the  war.  It  has  been  very  hard  sledding  since  the  wa: 
due  to  the  loss  of  a  great  many  men  who  knew  and  nad  a  very  gr*-* 
interest  in  the  subject. 

The  tank  is  the  highest  development  of  mechanical  warfare;  i*  / 
the  only  machine  that  was  developed  by  the  Allies  during  the  w^.* 
Everything  else  that  we  had  was  practically  of  German  developmt: 
The  tank  we  are  using  is  an  improvement  on  anything  used  dun . 
the  war.    It  is  an  Ajiglo-Amencan  tank.     It  has  two  6-pouD'l  • 
and  five  machine  guns.     It  carries  its  own  ammunition  ana  iu  •  's' 
transportation  and  a  crew  of  11  men.    The  gun  power  and  *. 
ammunition  carried  by  that  machine,  if  operated  by  a^tiller^'  *: 
machine  gunners,  would  require  150  men  and  something  likv  " 
horses. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  was  that  developed  ? 

Col.  RocKENBACH.  That  was  i^eed  on  in  an  interallied  agrp«  iS' ' 
in  January,  1918,  an  agreement  Between  the  British  and  the  Un.-* 
States. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Did  we  build  any  last  vear? 

Col.  RocKENBACH.  We  built  tnem  mty-fifty.  The  British  ' 
nished  us  the  guns  and  the  armor  plate  ana  we  furnished  the  Lit- : 
engine  and  the  running  gear. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  did  we  build  ? 

Col.  RocKENBACH.  We  have  in  this  coimtry  a  total  of  100* 

Mr.  Anthony.  Of  the  big  tanks  ? 

Col.  RocKENBACH.  Of  the  big  tanks. 

Mr.  Anthony.  When  were  they  built  ? 

Col.  RocKENBACH.  They  were  completed  in  the  spring  of  IV!  • 

Mr.  Anthony.  When  did  you  say  tne  order  was  given  f 

Col.  RocKENBACH.  The  order  was  given  in  January,  1918. 

Mr..  Anthony.  That  is  one  of  the  contracts  growing  out  *■' 
war  that  was  allowed  to  go  to  completion  ? 

Col.  RocKENBACH.  The  British  had  delivered  their  comp-c 
and  wo  had  manufactured  ours,  and  we  brought  the  British  ovf  r ». 
simply  assembled  them.     In  addition  to  that  we  have  the  Fr  - 
Renault  tank,  a  small  tank  wliich  carries  either  the  37*iiulhr 
jfun  or  machine  guns.    That  is  operated  by  two  men.    Their  » •* . 
18  to  take  their  gun  power- -it  is  an  assaulting  machine — int 
enemy  s  lines.     'Riis  machine,  with  its  6-poundera,  fires  to  tb«  "^ 
and  to  the  left.     The  boche  never  could  do  anything 
machine. 
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We  have  developed  since  then  a  radio  tank.  That  is  a  machine 
which  will  be  of  general  use,  because  a  brigade  commander  or  division 
commander,  can  go  in  there  with  his  operator  or  clerk  and  he  will  be 
in  a  tank  protected  by  armor  plate  and  he  can  get  right  up  on  the 
front  line.  You  can  communicate  with  that  tank  from  tne- front 
line  back  to  the  division  conmiander,  5  miles  back.  I  can  sit  in  my 
signal  officer's  office  at  Camp  Meade  and  operate  from  that  office 
moving  tanks  at  a  distance  ol  5  miles. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  that  tank  armored  1 

Col.  ROGEENBACH.   YeS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  merely  for  headquarters  ? 
Col.  RocKENBACH.  It  is  for  our  own  conmnmication.     We  devel- 
oped it  for  our  commimication.    That  is  a  radio  tank. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  the  danger  of  having  the  radio  put  out  of 
commission  ? 

Col.   Rookenbagh.  It  is  very  little.     The  British   and   French 
developed  a  series  of  wires  about  6  feet  in  width,  trailing  on  the 
ground  for  30  feet,  and  that  was  not  serviceable.    This  is  our  own 
development.     We  came  back  from   the  war  knowing   what  we 
wantea.     We  did  not  have  the  time,  and  there  was  no  use  during 
the  war  to  attempt  to  get  people  to  put  something  into  production 
that  they  did  not  know  anythmg  about.     We  came  back  and  made 
up  our  specifications,  and  here  is  a  photograph  of  the  tank  we  have 
developed   [exhibiting   photograph].     It   is   an   all-American   tank. 
That  is  a  photograph  of  it  which  was  taken  at  Hoboken  on  Wednes- 
day.    That  tanK  is  on  top  of  a  25-foot  bank.     It  weighs  13  tons. 
One  slope  is  100  per  cent  slope  and  the  other  is  80  per  cent. 
Mr.  Anthony.  It  propels  itself  with  its  own  power? 
Col.  Rogkenbagh.  It  propels  itself  with  its  own  power  and  comes 
down  easily.     In  the  development  of  this  tank  we  have  initiated  a 
bigger  proposition.    That  development  has  resulted  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  cross-coimtry  chassis.    The  enjgineers  have  taken  the  same 
chassis  for  their  searchlight,  and  here  is  something  the  world  has 
never  seen  before.    There  is  a  155-millimeter  or  6-inch  gun,  weighing 
48,000  poimds,  on  top  of  a  25-foot  bank.     Here  is  the  gim  in  the  firing 
position,  to  be  fired  from  that  mount  [exhibiting  photograph]. 

Mr.  ANTHOiry.  This  is  an  ii^tance  where  you  nave  the  tractor  and 
the  gim  combined  ? 

Col.  Rogkenbagh.  That  is  an  instance  where  we  have  the  tractor 
and  the  gun  combined. 

Mr.  Anthony.  A  self-propelling  gun  platform  ? 
Col.  Rogkenbagh.  A  self-propeliing  gun  platform,  and  that  gun 
is  put  up  there  by  one  man  dnvmg  it.     I  wanted  to  get  this  little 
introductory  statement  before  the  committee  for  this  reason. 
Mr.  Anthony.  Where  was  this  developed  ? 
Col.  Rogkenbagh.  Right  here  in  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Anthony.  By  the  Toak  Corps  ? 

Col.  Rogkenbagh.  We  gave  our  ideas  for  that  to  the  Ordnance 
Department  on  November  11  of  last  year,  and  it  was  made  through 
the  Ordnance  Department.  We  wrote  out  the  specifications,  what 
the  machine  should  do.  A  man  who  had  gone  into  this  business 
during  the  war,  of  the  Front  Wheel  Drive  Co.,  the  people  who  manu- 
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facture  the  standard  motor  fire  apparatus  of  the  United  States,  wh 
was  an  automo'bile  race  man,  ana  this  is  his  development. 

Mr.  Anthont.  That  is  our  lighter  tank.     What  is  the  Britis' 
American  tank? 

Col.  RocKENBAOH.  When  loaded  it  weighs  40  tons.  Ordinary 
nothmg  of  this  new  tank  will  appear,  the  ordinary  folds  of  the  grou 
hide  the  bulk  of  it.  It  has  a  turret  with  a  6-pounder  and  a  mai^h: 
gim,  and  revolving  turret  with  one  machine  gun  above. 

Mr.  Anthony.  It  is  heavily  armored) 

Col.  RocKENBACH.  To  resist  armor-piercing  bullets.     We  can  en- 
the  artillery  zones  with  this  tank  at  quite  high  rates  of  speed  and  v::. 
little  chance  of  getting  hit.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  out  of  400  machii' 
we  only  had  7  destroyed  by  hits. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  consider  this  the  very  latest  develojiment 
the  tank  ? 

Col.  RocKENBACH.  It  is  the  very  latest  development  in  mecliani  • 
warfare.     This  is  operated  by  five  men. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  of  them  have  you  built  < 

PERSONNEL. 

Col.  RocKENBACH.  Just  oue.     It  is  absolutely  impossible  for  u> ' 
do  the  work  of  150  men  and  60  horses  mechanically  without  havr. 
skilled  trained  men.    At  Camp  Meade  now  we  have  approxim«'.' 
2y000  men.     Up  until  the  30th  of  June  we  had  trained  500  meD     ! 
two  montlis  we  will  have  500  men  trained. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  men  aie  authorized  for  the  Tank  G»r»' 

Col.  RocKENBACH.  The  reorganization  has  not  been  approved  y* 
but  it  Ls  about  3,253. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Was  the  strength  of  the  Tank  CorjiQ  fixed  by  i: 
reorganization  act? 

Col.  RocKENBACH.  No,  sir;  the  tanks  were  merged  with  the  I 
fantry. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  made  purely  an  auxiliary,  its  purpose,  h*"* 
ever,  fixed  by  the  Chief  of  Infantry  ? 

Col.  RocKENBACH.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  men  and  how  many  ofiioeiv  ha>  : 
assigned  to  you  ?  * 

Col.  RocKENBACH.  While  the  General  Staff  has  not  paft«d  •<. 
yet,  the  assignment  is  roughly  260  officers  and  3,253  men. 

LOOATiON  OP  OPERATIONft. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Where  are  tlie*  principal  operatitui^  of  iht  !•:• 
Coips  at  the  present  time  ? 

Col.  RocKENBACH.  We  ])n)pose  to  nut  a  battalion  at  the  hhLi' 
school  at  Camp  Benning.     Tliat  will  be  three  companies.    Ai  • 
present  time  we  have  two.     With  four  divisions  we  have  a  compa: 
We  want  to  put  one  ctmipauy  ^^nth  each  division  and  put  in  earh  *•  r- 
area  a  platoon,  which  Is  purely  a  training  organization,  and  thtc.  • 
have  three  battalions  as  an  Army  reserve,  the  location  of  whick  ia- 
not  been  decided  yet.     At  the  present  time  it  U  ai  Camp  Mfi> 
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Mr.  Anthoxy.  Where  is  your  tank  school  located'^ 

Col.  RocKENBACH.  The  tactical  school  is  at  Camp  Benning,  and 
,  the  mechanical  school  is  at  Camp  Meade. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  trainmg  your  officers  at  Camp  Benning 
and  your  enlisted  men  at  Camp  Meade  ? 

Col.  RocKENBACH.  We  are  training  the  individual.  We  are 
training  officers  and  men  to  handle  and  operate  the  tanks.  Then 
they  go  to  the  Infantry  school  at  Camp  Benning  and  to  the  divisions 
for  operation  with  other  troops  so  tnat  the  troops  will  be  trained 
with  the  tanks,  or,  vice  versa,  the  tanks  will  be  trained  with  other 
troops. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Where  do  you  train  the  officers  for  the  Tank  Corps  ? 

Col.  RocKENBACH.  The  officers  and  men  are  trained  at  Camp 
Meade.  Up  to  the  present  time  all  the  officers  and  men  have  been 
trained  at  Camp  Meade. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  spoke  of  tank  schools,  using  the  plural.  Does 
the  provision  in  this  bill  cover  anything  more  than  the  school  at 
Camp  Meade  ? 

Col.  RocKENBACH.  That  applies  entirely  to  Camp  Meade. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Why  should  not  that  be  tank  school  instead  of  tank 
schools  ? 

Col.  RocKENBACH.  I  ,have  shown  you  photographs  in  order  to 
show  the  different  classes  of  machines,  to  show,  for  instance,  the  radio 
machine.  This  machine  has  6-poimder  guns.  This  other  machine 
has  37-millimeter  guns,  and  all  of  them  have  machine  guns.  We 
operate  a  machine-gun  school,  a  37-inillimeter  gun  school,  a  6-pomider 

fun  school,  light  and  heavy  mechanical  schools,  light  driving  and 
eavy  driving,  radio,  and  some  other  schools. 
Mr.  Anthony.  All  at  Camp  Meade  ? 
Col.  RocKENBACH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramton.  In  other  words,  you  have  a  tank  university  th«:e  ? 
.  Col.  RocKENBACH.  Yes;  we  have  a  tank  university  there,  and  it  is 
something  I  have  been  trying  to  get  you  gentlemen  to  see, 

ESTIMATES. 
(See  p.  1197.) 

Mr.  Anthony.  Let  us  go  into  the  sums  of  money  you  are  asking 
for.  Last  year  you  had  $79,000  for  the  payment  of  necessary 
civilian  employees  and  for  the  payment  of  necessarjr  mechanics  to 
assist  in  repairing  the  tanks  in  tne  hands  of  tank  units. 

CoL  RocKENBACH.  That  was  at  the  school  at  Camp  Meade;  yes. 

Mr.  Anthony.  With  the  exception  of  the  pay  of  officers  and  quar- 
termaster  supplies  and  subsistence,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

Col.  RocKENBACH.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  This  year  you  are  asking  for  a  total  of  how  much  ? 

CoL  RocKENBACH.  I  am  asking  for  a  total  of  $77,212. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  in  the  second  item  jou  are  asking  for  $7,000 
for  misceHaneous  expenses  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  tank 
schools  ? 

Col:  RocKENBACH.  Yes;  we  are  asking  for  $7,000  for  incidental 
expenses. 

Mr.  An^thony.  That  makes  a  total  of  $84,212. 
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Col.  RocKENBACH.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  increase  is  principally  for  the  operation  < ' 
this  school  ? 

Col.  RoGKENBACH.  The  operation  of  the  school. 

Mr.  Anthony.  It  was  not  in  operation  last  year  ? 

Col.  RocKENBACH.  No,  sir;  and  for  this  reason.  I  have  ron.- 
menced  to  get  my  officers  now  and  I  have  commenced  to  get  th- 
men.  When  I  returned  the  Tank  Corps  had  been  dischai^^.  k. 
except  225  men.  That  number  has  increased  ten  times  and  we  hiv. 
gone  now  to  2,500  men.  We  have  a  total  of  78  officers  and  thex  sr* 
coming  to  us  as  rapidly  as  the  Chief  of  Infantry  can  get  hold  of  then 
Yesterday  I  had  four  to  report.  Mj  school  capacitv,  with  the  tun- 
ing I  have  got  to  do  in  the  next  six  months,  will  be  double  whi:  * 
has  been  in  any  six  months  before. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  agree  that  the  tank  is  an  arm  of  ti- 
Infantry  ? 

Col.  Kogkenbagh.  I  do  now;  yes. 

Mr.  Anthony.  At  one  time  was  there  a  different  opinion? 

Col.  RocKENBACH.  Ycs.     The  only  objection  that  there  is  to  in# 
bein^  merged — I,  of  course,  am  very  keen  to  make  all  of  my  m*: 
specialists.     It  is  very  difficult,  for  mstance,  for  you  to  retain  y..- 
specialists.     Take  the  radio  tank,  for  example.     We  developed  t 
best  tank  radio  man  in  the  world.     He  fears  he  can  not  continut*  c 
this  special  work  with  us,  and  has  applied  for  a  transfer  t^i   : 
Si^al  Corps.    However,  we  do  not  lose  him  entirely. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Does  he  get  more  pay  in  the  Signal  Corps  ( 

Col.  RocKENBACH.  No;  he  does  not,  but  he  can  loUow  ou    ht< 

Mr.  Anthony.  He  has  more  opportimity  to  carry  on  hit;  lin^ 
work. 

Col.  RocKENBACH.  Yes.  The  Signal  Corps  can  put  him  inti  . 
radio  laboratory  where  he  can  study  his  subject  entirely. 

Mr.  Anthony.  He  is  making  a  specialty  oi  tank  work  ? 

Col.  RocKENBACH.  The  Signal  Corps  promises  to  keep  him  on  t;  i 
work. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Of  course,  that  feature  of  the  work  is  one  t: 
might  properly  be  developed  ordinarily  by  the  Signal  Corps  in     - 
operation  with  the  Tank  Corps. 

Col.  RocKENBACH.  We  got  this  man  originally  from  the  >i{:r  i 
Corps.  It  is  very  hard  to  get  them  to  devote  the  special  attrn?  : 
and  time  to  this  special  development  that  it  should  have.    Thi^  r-v 

fets  his  radio  apparatus  and  puts  it  in  as  compact  a  state  as  hr  -  y: 
[e  has  to  get  it  mto  a  tank.     He  goes  to  a  Si^al  Corps  laborat  - 
where  he  has  the  tools  and  the  apparatus  with  whicn  to  6<»  tl.i 
work  and  he  has  made  the  most  compact  signal  apparatu>  in  ' 
world. 

PROGRESS  OF  TANK  DEVELOPMENT. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  we  keeping  up  in  our  progress  with  the  drr. 
ment  of  tanks  in  the  foreign  services  ? 

Col.  RocKENBACH.  I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  in  the  %  -^ 
that  will  touch  our  tank. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  are  the  other  countries  doins  in  that  Iia^ 

Col.  RocKENBACH.  Here  is  the  chassis  of  a  Britisn  macluB^  ii  i 
it  is  claimed  will  make  20  miles  an  hour  across  countrr.    But  • 
can  not  armor  that  and  it  is  not  thought  to  be  a  practiral  raAclus- 
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Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  the  purpose  of  that  fast  tank? 

Col.  RoOKBNBACH.  To  get  across  the  arfillery-swept  zone  and 
spread  confusion  rieht  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy. 

Mr.  Anthony,  if  the  tank  does  not  carry  any  arms 

Col.  RoGKENBACH  (interposing).  That  is  just  the  chassis,  the 
hody  goes  on  there. 

IVir.  Anthony.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  on  the  battle  fields  of  France  it 
was  demonstrated  that  when  a  tank  did  get  into  the  artillery-swept 
zone  it  was  put  out  of  business  pretty  speedily  ? 

Col.  RocKENBACH.  We  operated  417.  We  nad  just  7  hit  while  in 
motion. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  remember  I  went  over  the  battle  field  near  Sois- 
sons  and  there  were  14  of  those  tanks,  French  tanks,  that  had  been 
with  a  division  of  the  American  Army,  and  every  one  of  them  had 
been  put  out  of  business  in  the  first  hour,  and  they  were  all  lying 
about  the  field.     They  had  been  punctured  by  artillery. 

Col.  RocKENBAOH.  I  would  Say  they  were  not  handled  properly 
and  they  stopped.     We  did  not  get  hit  when  we  were  moving. 

Mr.  Anthony.  These  tanks  were  all  in  a  perfectly  open  field  ? 

Mr.  Slbmp.  Of  course,  if  you  sent  the  tanks  in  in  tne  night  or  in 
a  fog  or  under  some  protection,  they  would  be  very  useful. 

Col.  RocKENBACH.  Ycs,  and  endeavor  to  ^keep  them  going  \mtil 
they  get  under  cover.  The  British  front  fro%i  Arras  north  is  called 
the  graveyard  of  tanks,  but  they  operated  them  in  a  country  where 
they  really  had  no  chance  to  operate.  Men  were  drowned  in  the 
British  tanks.  We  operated  a  battalion  with  the  British.  We  lost 
three  tanks  w;hich  were  blown  up.  The  British  had  reconnoitered 
the  field  in  front  of  them,  but  they  had  forgotten  that  two  years 
before  they  had  mined  that  field  themselves,  and  some  British  tanks 
were  blown  up  by  their  own  mines. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  feel  that  with  the  development  of  the  two  types 
of  tanks  we  are  right  to  date  along  that  line  ? 

Col.  RocKENBACH.  I  feel  with  that  machine  [indicating  photo- 
graph]  

Mr.  Anthony  (interposing) .  What  is  that  ? 

Col.  RocKENBACH.  That  is  the  Christie.  I  feel  that  with  that 
machine  we  are  going  to  revolutionize  cross-country  transportation 
and  fighting.  If  this  machine  does  what  it  is  claimed  it  will  do,  it 
will  take  the  place  of  a  divisional  machine-gun  battalion.  You  can 
easily  see  why.  The  divisional  battalion  comes  up  in  an  emergency. 
It  is  the  reserve  of  the  division.  The  men  jump  out  of  their  carts; 
they  are  taking  their  machine  guns  up  \mder  the  most  terrible 
shrapnel  and  machine-gun  fire  the  enemy  can  put  on  them.  What 
chance  has  that  battafion  to  get  up?  Very  httle.  With  this  ma- 
chine there  is  no  armor-piercing  bullet  that  will  hurt  the  crew  at  all, 
and  that  enables  them  to  give  a  knockout  blow,  with  the  probability 
of  no  damage  to  themselves. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Are  the  tanks  a  part  of  the  Field  Artillery  ? 

Col.  RocKENBACH.  They  are  a  part  of  the  Infantry. 

Mr.  Slemp.  They  are  organized  along  with  the  Infantry  organi- 
sations ? 

Col.  RocKENBACH.    YcS. 

Mr.  Slemp.  It  rather  corresponds  to  a  machine-gun  company  ? 
Col.  RocKENBACH.  It  has  a  eannon  and  a  machine  gun. 
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Mr.  Slemp.  It  is  right  on  the  border  line  ? 

Col.  RocKENBAcn.  The  main  weapon  is  the  tank  itself.     It  is  f 
demoralizing  effect  it  has  by  assaulting,  by  crossing  trenches,  tiii* 
counts.     If  it  does  not  hit  a  pill  box  with  its  guns,  it  knocks  it  <Io^t. 
runs  over  it. 

STENOGRAPHERS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  notice  a  ou  are  asking  for  9  stenographer-  nf 
total  expense  of  §18,500,  6  at  headquarters  of  the  tank  center,  2  . 
the  tank  school,  and  1  in  the  supply  office.     Have  you  alwa}  s  had  ' 

Col.  Ro(^KENBAcn,  We  had  more  than  that  last  year,  because  »'•  • 
w^e  did  not  have  the  personnel  as  well  trained  as  it  is  now. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  have  to  have  9  ^ 

Col.  RoCKENBACH.  Wo  need  2  in  the  executive  office,  2  in  : 
equipment  office,  and  2  in  the  personnel  office.     We  handlt*  all  !»• ' 
sonnel  matters,  and  it  is  impossible  to  carry  that  on  m  ith  the  S4»l«: 
He  is  going  out,  or  ma>   be,  and  by  the  time  you  get  him  ey;»  ' 
enough  to  do  this  work  he  goes  out.     The  e(juipment  offict»r  of  • 
tank  center  is  a  man  who  handles  all  of  our  efjUipment  mattei^  . 
he  also  is  hero  in  Washington  two  da}s  a  week  with  the  Onlnu* 
technical  committee  and  with  the  Chief  of  Infant n . 

Mr.  Anthony.  With  this  Army  educational  proojram  going  on  ••.'  - 
must  be  hundreds  of  st (biographers  among  the  enlisted  men. 

Col.  Roc'KENBACH.  Thcro  are. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  aou  have  an  opportunity   to  get  tlie  M»rvi<  .-- 
those  men  ( 

('Ol.  RocKENBACH.   i  do  uot.     Take  the  radi<»  operator,  for  in^t^.- 
We  made  24  operators  in  the  past  \  ear.     \Xo  simply  train  tlu»s«' ' 
and  then  the>   get  out.     It  is  Hie  same  with  the  steimgraplnT- 
the  t\pev.  riters. 

Mr.  Anthony.  There  is  a  demand  in  ci\il  life  for  i»ver  r. 
operator  tlioy  can  get  ( 

Col.  Jlo('KENBA<Mi.   Kveiy    radio  o]><'rjLtor  ve  can  tram  mu  \:  ' 
bett(»r  job  on  the  oulsid(\     Six  if  lh<^  he<t  mechanitul  ni»-n.  i.  •  " 
tank  n  <M'hanics.  were  found  pl\  .sicjill.   driicient  for  rctrnlicn  : 
Arm    ,  but  tlu^.    <lo  not  cure  about  that.     Tlie\   ha*  «•  i*  I  -  lh.it  • 
them  twice  a^  much  money  «^  th(^  d  >v<»riiincnt  cmi  puA  them 

Mr.  Anthony.   Do  von  think  that  condition  will  rontinm*' 

Col.  Rock  EN  BACH.  Of  cour-t*,  then*  in  a     be  enough  i»f  tht**'  . 
trained  after  awliile  so  th<Te  will  not  be  a  demand  for  them,  but 
I  can  ]>hicr  ev<*ry  ellicicnt  man  in  th<*  tanks,  and  we  hold  that  i-.  f' 

of  them. 

MAt  HiMsrs. 

Mr.  Anthony.   I  m'c  you  an*  a>kin\^  (or  ma<*lunibts  for  ^ork  . 
tank-repair  sliop  at  so  rents  an  hour,  at  a  total  cost  <»f  :^"^t».o:i*J      t 
do  \o\i  establish  that  rate  of  puv  for  machiNistsf 

Col.  Roi'KKNH.xcH.  That  is  thr  average  latr  of  pay  that  ^*  " 
had  to  i)ay  in  tlie  ]nM  year. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  i>  fixed  in  accordance  with  the  pn»vaiiir.t  "- 

Col.  KocKENB.vcH.  That  is  fixed  in  accordance  with  the  prr\* 
rate  <»f  the  country,  and  esp<H*ially  of  llu»  locality  inhere  lh«  • 
working. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  If  the  price  of  labor  should  go  down  you  would 
reduce  that  ? 

Col.  RocKEXBACii,  We  would  go  with  it.  The  same  thing  applies 
to  the  machinists  and  the  mechanics.  We  train  the  soldier  and  he 
works  right  along  by  the  side  of  these  people.  As  soon  as  we  get  him 
so  that  he  can  take  the  place  of  the  civilian,  the  soldier  gets  out,  so, 
in  order  to  keep  the  school  operating  I  have  to  have  the  civilians. 

MECHANICS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  also  want  20  mechanics  ? 

Col.  RocKENBACH.  Ycs.  They  not  only  are  necessary  for  keeping 
the  school  machines  we  are  using  at  Camp  Meade  in  shape,  but  every 
3ne  of  them  has  three  or  four  assistants,  soldiers  to  whom  they  impart 
the  mechanical  instruction. 

CHECKERS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  also  include  in  this  estimate  4  civihan  checkers, 
at  $100  a  month  each,  iriaking  a  total  of  $4,800  for  checkers.  Could 
lot  enlisted  men  do  that  w^ork  ? 

Col.  RocKENBACH.  It  took  all  the  personnel  I  could  scrape  together 
bo  put  on  that  work  over  six  months  to  check  up  the  property.  There 
sire  so  manj  parts  to  the^e  machines  that  it  is  simply  impossible  to 
jet  the  ordinary  man  to  learn  to  keep  any  track  of  tnem  at  all.  You 
jan  not  go  into  the  storehouse  without  a  catalogue  and  get  what  is 
ii'anted  out.  It  is  essential  that  we  have  men  who  are  trained  right 
)n  that  work  and  who  know  it.  Most  of  these  are  old  Ordnance  men, 
jimply  men  who  learn  these  parts  and  keep  the  details  and  attend  to 
ihat  work. 

IVCIDEXTAL    EXPENSES. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  notice  you  are  asking  $7,000  for  incidental 
expenses. 

Col.  RocKENBACH.  Ycs,  sir.  I  have  divided  that  as  follows:  Serv- 
ces  of  expert  civilian  instructoi*s  in  gas  engines,  $2,500.  I  have  lost 
{ight  officer  gas  instructors  since  August,  1919.  Just  as  soon  as  we 
;et  them  efficient  so  they  are  valuable  to  us  they  get  jobs  on  the 
outside.     We  can  not  hold  them. 

Then  this  item  also  includes  the  purchase  of  special  apparatus  and 
aaterial  for  instruction  of  enlisted  specialists,  bench  and  lathe  men, 
adio  experts,  oxyacetylene  welders,  photographer,  gas-engine 
nechanics,  electricians,  etc.     I  have  allowed  $1,000  for  that. 

Then  I  have  allowed  $1,500  for  the  purchase  of  special  instru- 
nents  and  the  employment  of  temporary  technical  services  in  the 
lepartment  of  tank  en<^ineering.  1  have  also  allowed  $1,000  for 
he  purchase  of  professional  books  dealing  with  military  and  tech- 
licaf  subjects  for  the  use  of  students  and  for  the  tank  scfiool  library, 
would  like  to  say  there  is  only  one  really  valuable  book  on  that 
ubject  that  has  come  out  of  the  war,  a  British  publication,  which 
osts  us  $9  a  copy.  There  is  very  little  demand  for  it,  so  it  is  pretty 
xpensive. 

I  have  also  allowed  $1,000  for  the  purchase  of  unforeseen  small 
iems  which  can  not  be  ordinarily  furnished  by  the  supoly  depart- 
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ments  and  for  small  expenses  in  connection  with  the  proper  operatiui 
of  the  tank  school. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  tank  school  is  undergoing^organizati> : 
so  as  to  enable  it  to  accommodate  a  large  number  of  officers  and  ei- 
listed  men  and  because  of  the  fact  that  the  various  lines  of  wor- 
have  not  yet  been  definitely  settled  in  every  respect,  it  is  imprar* 
cable  to  give  more  details  as  to  the  purpose  for  which  the  $7,00t^  f  • 
incidental  expenses  is  needed. 

I  can  also  show  you  how' I  spent  the  money  last  year.     I  havf  »: 
enumeration  of  that  if  you  desu'e  it. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  think  if  you  put  in  the  record  the  itemizatioc 
the  contemplated  expenditure  under  this  appropriation  that  ir. 
cover  it. 

Mr.  Slemp.  I  think  you  also  had  better  put  in  a  statement  of  * 
expenditures  last  year. 

tJol.  RocKENBACH.  I  will  be  glad  to  do  that. 

(The  statements  referred  to  are  as  follows:) 

Memjorandum  containing  supporting  data  for  certain  estimaUi  tubmiUed  for  um  K 

tank  section ^  Infantry. 

(A)  Tank  service: 

For  the  payment  of  the  necessary  civilian  employees  to  assist  in 
handling  the  clerical  work  at  the  headquarters,  tank  center,  and 
the  tank  school;  and  for  the  payment  of  the  necessary  mechanics 
to  assist  in  repairing  and  preserving  equipment  in  tne  hands  of 
tank  units $^  . 

Divided  as  follows: 
Salaries — 

9  stenographers,  at  |125  per  month K- 

6  at  headquarters,  tank  center — 

2  in  executive  office. 

2  in  equipment  office. 

2  in  personnel  office. 

2  at  tank  school. 

1  in  supply  office. 

5  typists,  at  $108  per  month •    • 

1  at  center  headquarters. 
1  in  supply  office. 
3  at  tank  schools. 

Total  salaries :-   -^ 

Wages— 

10  machinisU  (for  work  in  the  tank  school  shop),   at  90 
cente  per  hour  (313  days  per  year) .• 

20  mecluuii  cs  ( for  work  in  tank  repair  shop )  at  1 136  per  mooth .    . . 
These  machinists  and  mechanics  are  not  only  ni  rtwrr 
for  performing  essential  work  but  also  for  impartinr 
instruction   to   enlisted    men   who   lat^r    will    be 
required   to   perform  similar  work  and  evmtuaOy 
replace  these  civilian  employees. 
4  checkers  (for  checking  and  handling  property  to  tbr 
offices  of  the  supply  and  the  utilities  officen),  at  $tOO  ptr 
month •  *' 

Total  wages "    - 
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(B)  Incidental  expenses  for  the  tank>6chool $7, 000 

This  amount  is  the  minimum  considered  necessarv  for  incidental 
expenses  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  tne  tank  school. 
This  amount  is  desired  to  cover  small  and  numerous  items  of  ex- 
pense in  connection  with  the  conduct  of  the  tank  school  and  for 
the  specialized  training  of  the  commissioned  and  enlisted  person- 
nel. The  indicated  funds  will  provide  means  for  the  theoretical 
and  practical  instruction  at  the  tank  school  by  the  purchase  of 
textbooks,  books  of  reference,  scientific  and  professional  papers, 
purchase  of  a  limited  number  of  modern  instruments  and  of  suffi- 
cient material  for  theoretical  and  practical  instruction,  and  for 
the  employment  of  the  necessary  temporary  technical  and  special 
services  of  individuals. 
Divided  as  follows — 

Services  of  expert  civilian  instructors  in  gas  engines 2,  500 

Purchase  of  special  apparatus  and  material  for  instruction  of 
enlisted  specialists  (bench  and  lathe  men,  radio  experts, 
oxyacetylene  welders,  photographer,  gas-engine  mechanics, 

electricians,  etc.) 1, 000 

For  the  purchase  of  special  instruments  and  employment  of 
temporary  technical  services  in  the  department  of  tank  engi- 
neering       1, 500 

For  the  purchase  of  professional  books  dealing  w'ith  military  and 
technical  subjects  for  use  of  students  and  for  tank-school 

library 1, 000 

For  purchase  of  unforeseen  small  items  which  can  not  ordi- 
narily be  furnished  by  the  supply  departments  and  for  small 
expenses  in  connection  with  the  proper  operation  of  the  tank 

school 1,000 

Ln  view  of  the  fact  that  the  tank  school  is  undergoing  organization 
so  as  to  enable  it  to  accommodate  a  large  number  of  officers  and 
enlisted  men  and  because  of  the  fact  that  the  various  lines  of 
work  have  not  yet  been  definitely  settled  in  every  respect, 
it  is  impracticable  to  give  more  definite  details  as  to  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  S7,000  is  needed. 

How  moTiey  appropriated  for  Tank  Service  for  1921  has  been  and  will  be  spent. 

(A)  Amount  appropriated  for  '*Tank  Service,'*  1921 $79, 000 

(B)2Approximate  amount  expended  for  period  July  1  to  Nov.  30,  1920,  for 

hirjB  of  machinists,  mechanics,  stenographers,  typists,  checkers 32,500 

(C)^To  be  expended  during  period  Dec.  1,  1920,  to  June  30,  1921,  for  hire 

of  machinists,  mechanics,  stenographers,  typists,  checkers 46, 500 

Note  I. — ^Machinists  and  mechanics  are  employed  in  tank  repair  shop  in  main 
taining  tank  equipment  in  service  condition. 

Note  II. — Stenographers  and  typists  in  various  offices  of  Tank  Center  Headquar- 
teiB,  tank  school,  and  offices  of.  supply  and  utilities  officers  of  Tank  Center.  Checkers 
in  offices  of  supply  and  utilities  officers.  ^ 

MISCELLANEOUS   EXPENSES. 

How  money  appropriated  for  the  tank  school  for  1921  has  been  and  mil  be  spent, 

(A)  Amount  appropriated,  1921. $5, 000 

(B)  Approximately  expended  for  period  July  1  to  Nov.  3i,  1920,  for  purpose 

of  textbooks,  books  of  reference,  professional  papers,  repair  of  experi- 
mental instruments,  materials  tor  practical  instruction,  materials  for 
fitting  rooms  for  instruction  purposes li  200 

(C)  To  be.expended  during  period  Dec.  1,  1920,  to  June  30,  1921,  for— 

Service  of  civilian  instructors  in  gas  engines  and  tank  engineering. .  2,000 
Special  apparatus  and  material  for  instruction  of  enlisted  special- 
ists, such  as  bench  and  lathe  men,  radio  experts,  oxyacetylene 

welders,  photographers,  gas-engine  mechanics,  electricians 1, 000 

Professional  boolw,  books  of  reference,  etc 400 

Equipping  lecture  and  section  rooms 400 

27478—21 ^76 
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BALANCE   UNEXPENDED. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Have  you  any  unexpended  balance  out  of  the  $79.0'^ 
that  was  appropriated  for  1921  ? 

Col.  RoosENBACH.  I  think  it  will  all  be  spent  by  the  end  of  tL' 
fiscal  jear.    The  amount  expended  from  July  1  to  November  oi 
1920,  IS  S32,500,  and  the  remainder  is  already  laid  out. 

Mr.  Slemp.  You  expect  to  obligate  the  full  amount  of  the  appn*- 
priation  ? 

Col.  RocsENBACH.  It  is  necessary  to  keep  me  going  to  June  '^ 
1921. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Unless  you  have  that  amount  you  could  not  go  vz 
with  yoiu"  present  operations. 

Col.  RocKENBAGH.  No ;  I  would  be  put  out  of  business  right  nov 

PERSONNEL  AT  THE   MINIMUM. 

Gen.  Lord.  I  invite  the  committee's  attention  to  the  chart  * 
illustrate  the  method  of  classification.     The  Tank  Service  is  carry*' 
as  a  constant  service^  as  not  being  affected  by  the  size  of  the  Annr 

Mr.  Slemp.  In  other  words,  whether  the  Army  is  going  to  ':- 
283,000  or  175,000  has  no  effect  on  this  appropriation  t 

Col.  RocKENBACH.  We  are  down  now  to  a  minimum.    We  hare ; 
skeleton  organization,  and  the  whole  idea  is  to  have  a  nudeiu* 
which  we  can  expand.    For  instance,  there  are  four  aectioDs  of : 
mechanical  companv  and  if  we  went  to  war  to-morrow,  each  oDf 
diose  sections  woula  be  expanded  into  a  company.     I  have  no  fear 
getting  men.    We  have  2,000  officers  on  our  correspondence  1> 
who  were  tank  men  trained  during  the  war.     In  addition  to  that  « 
had  over  10,000  men  who  are  mechanics  ready  to  join  the  tanks.  &r. . 
believe  we  can  expand  very  rapidly. 

Mr.  Slemp.  You  could  expand  in  six  months  to  take  care  of  i' 
Anny  of  what  size  ? 

Col.  RocKENBACH.  I  could  expand  in  six  months  a  great  deal  i» ' 
rapidly  than  I  could  get  the  machines.     I  could  take  care  of  thrt- 
armies.    We  have  the  proper  number  for  an  army  now,  that  b  • 
personnel  of  about  2,500.     In  other  words,  we  could  treble  ea>: 
the  present  organization  in  six  months. 

PROPORTION   OF  OFFICERS  TO  TANKS. 

Mr.  Slemp.  What  is  the  proportion  of  the  officers  of  the  T&' 
Corps  to  the  number  of  tanks  ? 

(x>l.  RocKENBACH.  It  varies  with  the  machine.    With  the  bn- 
tank,  each  machine  has  an  officer  in  command.     With  the  light  ta 
there  is  an  officer  to  a  platoon  of  five  tanks. 

TANK   CONSTRICTION. 
(See  p.  1184.) 

Mr.  Slrmp.  Considering  our  present  manufacturing  fatthtM^    ' 
tanks,  you  do  not  need  to  train  a  great  many  officers  there  t 

Col.  nocKENBACii.  This  is  the  first  of  those  machines.     We  hop' 
build  15  of  those  machines.     When  we  get  these,  along  with  ^^.' 
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nachiues,  we  get  the  jigs  and  tools  and  everything  that  is  necessary 
.0  put  the  machines  into  rapid  production.  It  has  taken  18  months 
rf  aesigninjg  and  drawing  to  get  that  machine  into  production.  Hav- 
ng  all  of  the  designs  and  the  tools,  this  company  could  turn  out  that 
Dachine  at  about  the  rate  of  10  a  week. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Is  that  under  Government  manufacture  ? 

Col.  RocKENBACH.  It  is  Under  contract. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Could  you  not  utilize  the  various  arsenals  of  the 
lountrr  for  tliat  purpose? 

Col.  RocKENBACH.  We  are.  We  have  another  machine  having 
he  same  weight 

Mr.  SLEBiP  (interposing).  It  might  be  well,  as  a  matter  of  general 
)olicy,  to  have  the  work  done  in  private  factories  and  in  Government 
stablishments  both  ? 

Col.  RocKENBACH.  I  think  it  is  a  great  deal  better,  because  you 
ommercialize  it.  I  have  shown  you  a  picture  of  a  lS5-millimeter 
;un  mounted  on  that  chassis.  We  are  going  down  to  vehicles  as 
Dw  as  a  toil  on  that  same  chassis,  to  get  a  standard  cross-country 
hassis.  In  a  few  minutes  the  track  can  be  taken  off  and  it  can  run 
.  gun  from  Baltimore  to  Washington  at  the  rate  of  35  miles  an  hour 
>n  the  road,  and  if  we  can  standardize  that  chassis  for  the  Army  and 
;et  it  down  in' the  Southwest  and  standardize  it  for  commercial  use,, 
he  problem  of  rapid  production  for  war  is  solved.  We  hope  to  have^ 
his  chassis  in  use  this  year. 

Mr.  Slemp.  You  could  work  this  out  in  connection  with  trailers.' 
.nd  tractors,  with  that  chassis  all  the  way  through  ? 

Col.  RocKENBACH.  We  Want  to  commercialize  the  chassis  and  get 
t  in  general  use.  We  have  put  a  tank  on  this  chassis.  We  have  put 
,  1 55-millimeter  gun  on  it,  and  the  engineers  have  put  a  searchlight 
n  it,  and  the  Artillery  have  put  a  75-millimeter  gun  on  it.  Every- 
hing  of  ffreat  weight  that  goes  along  with  the  Army  we  hope  to  get 
n  this  chassis.  •  Consider  a  division  with  cross-country  transporta- 
ion;  that  division  can  move  toward  the  front,  and  it  can  move 
apidly. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Has  that  big  gun  been  fired  from  that  chassis, 
rith  a  full  charge  of  ammunition  f 

Col.  RocKENBACH.  Ycs;  it  has. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Who  manufactured  that  chassis  for  you  ? 

Col.  RocKENBACH.  The  Front  Wheel    Drive   Co.,    of   Hoboken, 

r.  J. 

Mr.  Anthony.  None  of  them  has  been  made  for  the  Government 
n  contract? 
Col.  ROCKENBACH.  This  is  made  on  contract. 
Mr.  Anthony.  Out  of  what  appropriation  ? 
Col.  RocKENBACH.  The  Ordnance  Department  did  that  this  year. 

PAY   OF   CLERICAL   HELP. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Colonel,  I  notice  that  in  this  appropriation  you 
ay  directly  for  the  clerical  help  in  the  Tank  Corps. 
Col.  RocKENBACH.  Only  in  the  headquarters.     There*  is  no  paid 
lerical  help  in  any  organization. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Would  it  be  any  more  advantageous  to  have  the 
erical  help  in  the  Tank  Corps  directly  under  tne  Quartermaster 
eneral,  like  the  clerical  help  of  the  Infantry? 
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Col.  RocKENBACH.  I  think  we  will  work  down  to  that  eventut 
I  have  not  been  able  to  do  anything  except  what  I.  could  do  « 
the  force  I  had  right  there. 

Mr.  Anthony,  if  we  do  not  appropriate  in  this  item  for  rler 
help  for  the  Tank  Corps  it  would  be  furnished  you  probably  thr^L 
the  usual  channels,  would  it  not  ? 

Col.  RocKENBACH.  I  do  uot  think  it  is  usual — Gen.  Lord  can  ■ 
you  about  that.     He  will  not  furnish  me  anything  unless  I  ha  v.* 
money. 

(  en.  Lord.  Each  of  the  special  services  has  its  own  help. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  Tank  Service  is  a  part  of  the  Infantry  ./ 
and  the  Infantry  gets  its  clerical  help 

^  en.  Lord  (interposing).  It  gets  its  headquarters  help  froni 
legislative  bill. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Where  does  it  get  its  other  help  ^ 

i  en.  Lord.  This    is   headquarters    help    at   Camp   Meade.    T 
Infantrv,  as  Infantry,  has  no  clerical  help  in  the  field. 

Col.  llocKENBACH.  Thcv  would  not  let  anv  of  the  monev  ny 
priated  last  year  be  used  for  the  employment  of  persons  in  Xhv 
of  the  Chief  of  Infantry.     He  came  in  new  and  had  not  aQti(M:>. 
the  needs  of  his  arm  and  the  money  could  not  be  used  for  «i»T 
help  in  his  office,  and  I  understand  that  applies  throughout. 

V.  en.  Lord.  Civilians  paid  on  the  legislative  roll  for  duty  in  * 
executive  bureaus  are  not  available  for  service  in  the  field. 

Col.  RocKENBACH.  We  are  a  new  service.  We  have  chanp'*; 
tank  and  put  new  guns  on  it.  We  tried  out  every  new  feature «»' 
machine.  Wo  have  got  to  make  out  a  nomenclature  table  ar 
table  of  instructions  for  its  use,  and  when  we  send  the  moil 
machine  out  we  have  to  have  this  data  along  with  it.  It  is  :•.' 
school  work. 

NUMBER  OF  COBfPLETBD  TANKS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  completed  tanks  have  you  in  p*'^^- 
sion  of  the  Army  and  how  many  contracts  that  were  made  dur\ 
the  war  but  are  not  yet  completed  were  permitted  to  go  to  c 
pletion  ? 

Col.  RocKENBACH.  All  coutracts  made  during  the  war  have  ■• 
completed. 

Mr.  Anthony.  All  contracts  ? 

Col.  RocKENBACH.  All   contracts.    They   were   completed  •- 
time  before.    The  British  components  of  the  Anglo-Amencaii  ti- 
were  sent  to  the  Rock  Island  Arsenal. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  the  big  tank  ? 

Col.  RocKENBACH.  That  is  the  big  tank:  and  our  compoiiMiu  «  * 
sent  there  and  they  were  assembled  at  the  arsenal.  Therp  wtf ' 
further  contract  on  it.  I  attempted  to  set  out  of  everything  I  ^-- 
with  the  British.  They  actually  haa  manufactured,  ond^r  *: 
interallied  agreement,  components  for  100  tanks. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  proceeded  to  have  them  aasemUed  f 

Col.  RocKENBACH.  We  had  to  take  them  and  they  w«w  «r: 
the  Rock  Island  Arsenal  and  they  have  been  assembled  thfcv.   "^ 
that  contract  was  closed  some  time  in  February,  1919. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Had  we  also  proceeded  with  the  Inan1lfart«^ 
the  chassis  and  bodies  of  the  tanks  t 


CoL  RooKENBACH.  We  had  them  all  ready.  In  Mai'ch,  1919,  we 
would  have  had  the  greatest  took  force  in  the  world.  We  would 
unquestionably  have  had  500  Mark  VIII  tanks  ready  for  battle. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  completed  tanks  have  you  now  ? 

Col.  RocKENBACH.  We  have  100  of  the  Mark  VIlI,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  600  of  the  6i-ton,  and  225  French  tanks  bought  durmg 
the  war.  These  machines,  we  hope,  will  only  be  used  for  training, 
and  before  the  next  war  comes  we  will  have  a  very  superior  tank. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  tanks  have  you  completed,  altogether  'i 

Col.  RocKENBACH.  We  have  approximately  1,000. 

UNCOMPLETED   CONTRACTS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  there  any  other  contracts  that  are  in  process 
of  completion  at  this  time? 

Col.  Kockenbach.  No  contracts  except  for  this  machine,  the  new 
machine  [indicating  photograph].  The  other  new  machine  is  being 
manufactured  by  the  Ordnance  Department  in  an  arsenal.  This  is 
the  only  tank  contract  that  there  is. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Has  the  contract  been  let  for  any  considerable 
number  of  those  ? 

Col.  RocKENBACH.  No;  we  do  not  propose  to  get  any  considerable 
Qumber.     This  tank  we  know  is  out  of  date.     [Inoicating  photograph.] 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  the  big  tank  ? 

Col.  RocKENBACH.  Yes.  This  tank  we  know  is  out  of  date.  If 
we  develop  as  we  hope  to  develop  we  would  be  foolish  to  load  up  with 
this,  because  we  will  advance.  This  is  going  to  be  worked  to  absolute 
exhaustion.  If  it  stands  the  test  we  will  attempt  to  complete  15; 
enough  to  equip  a  company.     There  will  not  be  more  than  that. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Where  are  the  different  tanks  stored  ? 

Col.  RocKENBACH.  Most  of  them  are  at  Camp  Meade. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Under  proper  protection  ? 

Col.  RocKENBACH.  Under  as  good  protection  as  we  could  get, 
under  sheds  and  tarpaulins. 

estimates. 
(See  p.  1187.) 

Mr.  3lemp.  The  average  amount  of  money  asked  for  in  these 
ichools  in  the  other  branches  of  the  service  has  been  about  $30,000  or 
535,000.  The  Infantry  school  has  asked  for  847,300.  That  has  been 
he  maximum.  They  have  a  very  much  larger  number  of  officers  to 
rain  in  their  various  organizations  than  you  could  possibly  have  in 
.he  Tank  Service.  Have  you  made  a  comparative  study  of  your 
ituation  with  reference  to  theirs,  so  that  if  the  amount  you  are 
Lsking  for  is  given  you  we  would  not  be  appropriating  in  a  di?p^^- 
)ortionate  amount  for  the  various  schools  ? 

Col.  RocKENBACH.  I  have  not  made  that  study,  and  I  do  not  think 
here  is  any  comparison,  for  this  reason:  Take  the  man  power  of  the 
leavy  tanK.  You  can  train  150  officers  and  the  men  necessary  to 
landle  that  artillery  or  machine  guns  with  little  apparatus.  Most  of 
jy  allowance  here  is  for  machinists  and  mechanics  of  a  grade  to 
istruct  my  men.     We  can  not  hold  the  ones  we  do  instruct.     I  have 
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got  to  have  a  very  different  grade  of  men  and  I  have  got  to  hir- 
mechanics  which  you  do  not  have  to  have  in  other  services. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Your  arm  is  purely  a  mechanical  arm ! 

Col.  RocKENBAGH.  It  is  mainly  a  problem  of  mechanical  enginee- 
inj^.     I  put  in  a  statement  yesterday  to  the  Chief  of  Infantry  to  ti 
efiPect  that  this  service  is  ^od  or  Dad  according  to  whether  it  .- 
properly  organized  mechanically. 

TRANSLATORS. 

Mr.  Slemp.  I  notice  that  you  are  not  asking  for  any  translaUs^ 
How  do  you  manage  to  get  tne  translations  that  you  need  t 

Col.  RocKENBACH.  Nearly  everything  on  this  subject  comes  fri 
the  French. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Where  do  you  get  your  translating  done  1 

Col.  RocKENBACH.  Riglit  in  my  own  office. 

Mr.  Slemp.  How  do  you  manage  that?    Do  you  get  that  d^- 
through  the  enlisted  men  ? 

Col.  RocKENBACH.  No;  I  detail  either  an  enlisted  man  or  an  oSr*' 
and  I  ^et  it  out  in  a  short  time.     For  instance,  one  publication  we  &- 
using  m  our  schools  we  received  eight  months  ago  and  transit'.' 
If  we  are  goin^  to  keep  up  with  progress  and  get  it  when  it  is  new  v 
have  to  do  this. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Take  a  French  publication.     Would  you  make  a  itT-- 
of  that  publication  or  translate  it  in  full  and  get  out  mimeogn: 
copies  of  the  translation  ? 

Col.  RocKENBACH.  The  way  we  have  been  doing  that  is:  We  L- 
a  tank  board  composed  of  a  few  officers.     We  get  together  and  a  *  ' 
free  translation  is  made.    Then  we  decide  whether  that  is  of  : 
value,  and  have  half  a  dozen  officers  who  can  do  the  work  tr&n«  • 
it  as  quickly  as  the  stenographer  can  write  it. 

Mr.  Slemp.  That  is  quite  a  large  proportion  of  the  work  that  • 
stenographers  do? 

Col.  RocKENBACH.  It  is  a  portion.     We  have  had  one  officer  x 
one  typewriter  busy  in  the  last  two  weeks  on  that  work  alono 

SIZE   OF   GUNS. 

Mr.  SissoN.  In  reference  to  the  size  of  the  guns  you  conlrn:;' 
mounting  on  these  tanks,  how  large  a  gun  do  you  expect  to  n:- 

Col.  RocKENBACH.  That  is  a  6-pounder:  that  is  a  2.24-inrh  : 
in  comparison  with  the  3-inch  gun. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Does  your  tank  take  care  of  the  recoil  and  sh«-"» 
that  you  can  realize  now  that  it  is  practicable  ? 

Cof.  RocKENBACH.  This  is  the  tank  gun  [indicating  c>n  ; 
graph].     You  want  to  hit  a  pill  box  or  a  machine-gun  nest  »iv 
cannon.     As  soon  as  the  crew  get  out  you  want  to  put  a  ma- 
gun  on  it.     If  we  had  a  cannon  in  one  tank  and  a  machine  c- 
another,  we  could  not  get  that  coordination,  and  so,  as  the  r  • 
of  the  war,  we  decided  to  put  the  caimon  in  the  same  tank  w'.t 
machine  gun,  so  that  those  ^uns  can  work  in  coordination 
machine  gun  is  along  here  [inmcating  on  photograph]  and  the  ca* " 
is  here,  and  one  man  can  operate  them.     In  other  words,  wie  <'^' 
the  cannon  and  the  machine  gun  with  one  man. 
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Mr.  SissoN.  That  recoil,  then,  is  all  taken  care  of? 
Col.  RocKENBACH.  It  is  all  taken  up. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Then  the  development  of  the  size  of  the  gun  is  only 
limited  by  the  increased  development  in  the  size  of  the  tank  ? 
Col.  RocKENBACH.  I  think  it  is  big  enough. 


Monday,  January  17,  1921. 

4IR   SSKVICE. 

STATEMENT  OF  MAJ.  B.  WALSH,  MAJOB,  AIB  SEBVICE. 

FOR  THE  PURCHASE  OF  LAND  AT  VARIOUS  MILITARY  AND  FLYING  POSTS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Maj.  Walsh,  at  the  bottom  of  page  61,  the  item  for 
barracks  and  quarters,  you  are  asking  for  an  autnorization  to  make  a 
number  of  purchases  of  land  at  various  military  and  flying  posts,  and 
also  quite  a  large  item  for  the  purchase  of  tne  marine  engine  and 
boiler  plant  at  Kichmond  from  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation.  I 
wish  you  would  tell  us  about  the  necessity  for  the  expenditure  of 
$356,700  for  the  purchase  of  land  adjoining  the  military  reservation 
at  Fort  Bliss. 

Maj.  Walsh.  Might  I  state  there,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  have  a 
short  statement  of  most  of  those  small  items;  shall  I  submit  it  for  the 
record  ? 

Mr.  Anthony.  We  would  like  to  have  placed  in  the  record  a  very 
short  statement  in  regard  to  each  paragraph. 

Maj.  Walsh.  Yes,  sir;  there  are  three  sheets  containing  an  explana- 
tion of  those  small  items. 

Mr.  Anthony.  We  would  like  to  have  some  explanation  in  regard 
to  this  large  expense  at  Fort  Bliss. 

Maj.  Walsh.  The  expenditure  at  Fort  Bliss  is  in  connection  with 
the  other  branches  of  tne  service,  Mr.  Anthony.  We  are  interested 
because  it  will  provide  us  with  a  permanent  airdrome  for  Use  in 
connection  with  the  operations  which  are  now  going  on  along  the 
border  and  which  we  believe  *will  continue  for  some  time. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  this  the  same  tract  of  land  which  the  Govern- 
ment has  been  leasing  during  the  war  at  a  nominal  rental  of  SI  a  year 
or  something  like  that  and  for  which  an  attempt  was  made  to  procure 
authority  to  purchase  during  the  last  year  ? 

Maj.  Walsh.  Yes,  sir;  I  believe  that  that  is  the  tract  in  question. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  same  tract? 

Maj.  Walsh.  Yes,  sir;  this  item  was  contained  in  a  previous  bill 
with  request  for  authority  to  purchase. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Well,  have  the  Aviation  Corps  any  landing  place 
at  Fort  Bliss  now  ? 

Maj.  Walsh.  We  have,  and  are  using,  a  landing  place  there,  and 
we  have  a  number  of  other  aerodromes  under  lease  along  the  border 
at  nominal  rentals.  This  is  the  only  place  where,  at  the  present 
time,  we  contemplate  acauiring  a  permanent  interest.  We  included 
this  item  in  our  own  real  estate  requirement,  but  a  letter  from  the 
Director  of  Operations  of  the  General  Staff  stated  that  this  item  woidd 
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be  included  with  the  requirements  of  the  rest  of  the  Army  and  tlu: 
we  would  be  brought  into  it,  not  as  the  principal  factor,  but  as  a  sub- 
ordinate factor  in  the  purchase  of  this  land.  It  is  not  to  be  mei 
exclusively  as  an  aviation  field  but  will  be  also  used  as  a  drill  an: 
maneuver  ground,  in  connection  with  Fort  Bliss. 

Mr.  Anthony.  All  right,  if  :ou  will  make  a  short  statement  :: 
regard  to  that  for  the  record. 

(Statement  requested  is  as  follows:) 

The  Air  Service  is  operating  airplanes  and  airships  in  connection  with  b..- • 
patrol  operations  from  small  airdromes  adjoining  the  Fort  Bliss  Military  Re9er^'ar: 
Land  suitable  for  airdromes  other  than  high-priced  apicultural  land  is  ver>'  scarr*  : 
this  locality.  It  is  considered  very  desirable  that  this  tract  be  permanently  »<-<jti'>- 
to  8?r.ve  the  ptirpose  just  referred  to  and,  in  addition,  as  one  of  the  principal  *r.  - 
continental  air  ports.  It  is  not  contemplated  that  a  flying  field  be  efltablisheil  a*  '*  * 
point — simply  temporary  facilities. 

Will  you  explain  this  item  of  $350,000  for  the  purchase  of  t: 
marine  engine  and  boiler  plant  at  Richmond,  Va.,  from  the  Emer:- 
encv  Fleet  Corporation  ? 

Maj.  Walsh.  I  think  that  can  be  better  explained,  sir,  by  Ma, 
Van  Nostrand,  as  it  is  a  lighter- than-air  project. 

Maj.  Walsh.  May  I  make  a  short  verbal  statement,  Mr.  (Tiairro;.- 
about  some  of  the  other  items  i 

Mr.  Anthony.  Yes,  sir. 

Maj.  Walsh.  There  is  an  item  of  $1,000  for  the  purchase  <rf  I* 
for  a  septic  tank  at  Mitchel  Field,  N.  Y.     This  item  may  be  omitt* 
as  a  satisfactory  settlement  has  been  arranged  with  the  ownoi^  ' 
obviate  the  necessity  of  purchasing  that  tract. 

The  item  of  $3,000  for  the  purchase  of  am>roximatel ,'  7  acrf** 
land  for  a  railroad  right  of  way  from  Mount  Clemens,  Mich.,  to  S»/- 
ridge  Field.  Since  the  date  of  the  estimate  there  have  been  ju«'r- 
ment{)  and  awards  made  which  have  changed  the  amount.  T 
War  Department  Claims  Board  has  awarded  $5,519.76  for  the  rlaic 
of  owners  for  damage  resulting  from  past  use  of  this  land,  aod  i' 
option  has  been  secured  from  the  owners  which  carries  a  purrh*- 
price  of  $10,773. 

Mr.  Anthony.  $10,000? 

Maj.  Walsh.  $10,773  to  acquire 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  would  include  a  settlement  of  the  claim^  ■ 

Maj.  Walsh.  It  will  not,  sir;  those  two  sums  will  have  to  be  *«i' 
together,  making   a   total  of  $16,292.76,  to  settle  all  claimfi  aiui  • 
acquire  the  land. 

Mr.  Anthony.  WTiere  did  you  get  the  idea  that  it  could  be  pi. 
chased  for  $3,000  originally  ? 

Maj.  Walsh.  I  do  not  know  just  who  should  take  the  respoD5ihi.t 
for  that  particular  item,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  has  the  land  been  used  for  I 

Maj.  Walsh.  It  has  been  used  as  a  railroad  right  of  way. 

Mr.  Anthony,  A  railroad  ri^ht  of  way  i 

Maj.  Walsh.  It  is  a  long  strip  of  land  not  quite  2  miles  in  l^^i"- 
and  is  used  as  a  railroad  right  of  way  to  Selfridce  Field.    It  «»-* 
occupied  under  some  agreement  with  the  chamber  of  comin^ 
during  the  war;  and  it  is  necessary  now  to  purchase  the  land. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  Government  built  a  railroad  to  Selfridge  F;' 

Maj.  Walsh.  A  spur  track,  just  simply  to  feed  from  the  main  u  - 
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Mr.  Anthony.  What  sort  of  land  does  it  run  through  f  Is  it  farm 
land? 

Maj.  Walsh.  I  think  it  is,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  a  pretty  high  price  for  farm  land,  then,  is 
it  not? 

Maj.  Walsh.  This  $10,600  is  for  a  tract  of  7  acres.. 

Mr.  Dent,  How  many  acres  ? 

Maj.  Walsh,  Seven.  It  is  stretched  out  through  different  owners 
and  makes  necessary  the  acquirement  of  a  small  portion  from  a  large 
Dumber  of  owners,  and  it  has  resulted  in  cutting  a  large  number  of 
farms  practically  in  two,  with  consequent  decrease  in  value  to  one 
of  the  portions,  which  must  be  compensated  for  in  damages. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  might  put  in  the  record  a  statement  of  what 
the  land  is  worth  an  acre  tnat  this  railroad  right  of  way  goes  through. 

Maj.  Walsh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  It  strikes  me  that  it  is  a  rather  extravagant  price 
For  a  railroad  right  of  way. 

Maj.  Walsh.  1  believe  that  the  damage  to  the  farms  amounts  to 
a  very  large  part  of  the  total;  in  fact,  over  $9,000  out  of  the  $10,773 
involved  in  the  purchase  price. 

Mr.  Anthony.  We  thank  you  for  your  statement,  Maj.  Walsh. 


Name. 


IValter  J.  Dalbyetal... 

leoTge  Keifler  et  al 

Richard  Pravost  et  al. . 

i^amid  Parreyt  et  al 

rohn  A.  Merritt 

jeor^e  Beaufait 

Fred  Hanns,  sr.,  et  al . . 
Fred  K.  Lenfestey  et  al 

J  ertrude  Jobsa 

;^as.  Lefevre 

Slizabeth  Peltier 

Total 


Total 
acreage, 

each 
owner. 


166.41 

210.00 

60.00 

114.00 

125.00 

120.00 

72.00 

06.00 

114.00 

120.00 

111.00 


1,310.41 


Area 
of  right 
of  way. 


0.88 
.69 
.406 
.4 
.65 
.638 
.5 
.82 
.38 
.53 

1.37 


Value 

of  land 

per 

acre. 


$150 
190 
200 
175 
150 
150 
200 
200 
175 
150 
200 


7.264 


Value 
of  land 
of  right 
of  way. 


$132.00 

131. 10 

81.20 

70.00 

82.50 

95.70 

100.00 

184.00 

66.50 

79.50 

274.00 


1,296.50 


Area 

of  land 

Injured 

by  right 

of  way. 


86.4 
109 
60 
50 
26 
75 
72 
98 
50 
26 
70 


Dam- 
age 
per 

acre. 


722.4 


$10.00 
12.50 
15.00 
13.50 
12.50 
10.00 
15.00 
15.00 
13.50 
12.50 
15.00 


Amount 

of 
damage. 


$864.00 

1,362.50 

900.00 

675.00 

326.00 

750.00 

1,080.00 

1,470.00 

675.00 

325.00 

1,050.00 


Total  of 

damages 

to  be 

paid. 


$996.00 

1,493.60 

981.20 

745.00 

407.50 

845.70 

1,180.00 

1,661.00 

741.60 

404.50 

1,324.00 


9,476.60  I  10,773.00 


RIGHT  OF  WAY  FOR  SELFRIDGE  FIELD. 

The  railroad  track  connecting  Selfridge  Field  with  Mount  Clemens  sugar  factoty 
iins  across  11  parcels  of  land  which  are  under  separate  ownership.  The  right  of  way 
taelf  is  30  feet  in  width.  The  War  Department  Board  of  Appraisers  has  considered 
he  land  values,  and  made  a  finding  in  favor  of  each  landowner. 

The  well-known  rule  of  damages  applied  in  condemnation  proceedings  has  been 
applied  in  making  this  award,  namely,  the  rule  of  compensation  to  the  landowner  not 
»nly  for  the  area  actually  taken  but  for  the  diminished  value  of  the  owner's  other 
and  consequent  upon  the  taking  of  the  strip  for  a  right  of  wav.  In  these  cases  that 
>ortion  of  each  parcel  which  lies  beyond  the  railroad  and  whicli  is  cut  off  by  the  rail- 
oad  from  the  homestead  is  the  portion  which  is  regarded  as  being  damaged  by  the 
aking  of  the  ri^ht  of  way. 

The  attached  tabulation  shows  the  result  of  that  finding  and  pertains  to  the  per- 
aanent  acauisition  of  the  land  by  the  Government  as  distinct  from  the  awara  of 
5,519.76  wnich  was  based  on  claims  for  past  use  of  this  strip  of  land  by  tUe  Govem- 
nent  and  on  damages  accruing  during  such  use. 
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AIR  SERVICE  SSTIMATSS. 

(Item,  barracks  and  quarters.) 

For  the  purchase  of  4.6  acres  of  land  for  septic  tank  at  Souther  Field,  Anit^   ■ 
Ga.,  $550. 

Project:  Septic  tank  for  Souther  Field. 

Owner:  Morgan  H.  Grace. 

Space:  A  plat  of  ground  400  by  500  feet. 

lliis  piece  of  land  lies  646  feet  east  of  the  northeast  comer  of  Souther  Field     T  ■ 
field  itself,  on  which  is  located  an  aviation  general  supply  depot,  is  GovenuuentHV  - 
land  puipcnased  July  5,  1919,  for  the  sum  of  $32,534.40.    The  seritic  tank  wv    - 
structe'd  before  the  field  was  ptttchased  and  after  it  was  completea  it  was  found  *'j 
the  owner  would  not  sell  except  for  a  ridiculously  exorbitant  price.    The  land  for  " 
field  was  purchased  at  the  rate  of  $80  per  acre.     Proceedings  to  condemn  thf^  k* 
piece  occupied  for  the  septic  tank  were  institured  on  December  24,  1918.     Th*»  »t»*  * 
which  autnorizes  such  a  proceeding  gives  a  right  of  possession  to  the  Govemn 
from  the  date  of  its  commencement,  and  the  land  has  been  occupied  since  thn 
virtue  of  said  provision  of  the  statute. 

The  condemnation  proceeding  is  still  pending  and  ^ill  be  completed  as  soon  » . 
appropmation  is  made  to  cover  the  award.  The  amount,  $550,  is  merely  as  estir. . 
intended  to  represent  the  reasonable  market  value  of  the  land  occupied.' 

For  purchase  of  railroad  rights  of  way  to  Carlstrom  and  Dorr  Fields.  Arradia  ''. 
$5,000. 

Project:  Pail  road  right  of  way  to  Carlstrom  and  Dorr  Fields. 

Owners:  Twentv-four. 

Space:  Strip  of  land  30  feet  wide  and  about  18  miles  long. 

Tills  raihpoad  from  Arcadia  runs  a  distance  of  about  8  miles  in  a  southeMlerly  :  * 
tion  to  Carlstrom  Field;  thence  in  a  northerly  direction  about  10  miles  to  Door  > 
It  was  constructed  by  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad  Co.  at  the  request  ^i 
Arcadia  Commercial  Club.    Permits  to  cross  the  land  were  secured  bv  the  comm*-  - 
club  and  but  few  of  them  were  reduced  to  writing.    The  commercial  club  ha^  o^- 
to  function,  and  negotiations  have  been  eoing  on  for  several  months  to  serurp  *.. 
legal  grants  to  easements  runninj^  to  the  ifnit^  States.    It  is  to  pro^dde  the  pavr 
of  these  easements  that  the  estmiate  of  $5,000  is  made.    Some  portions  of  th« 
crossed  bv  this  railroad  are  much  more  valuable  than  other  portions,  and  it  is  at  pr^*' 
impossible  to  give  an  accurate  estimate.     Propositions  have  been  secnrsd  cn^  -^ 
about  half  of  the  line  at  a  total  expense  of  $1,770.    On  some  of  the  remtinin^  p** 
over  which  the  railroad  runs  it  has  not  yet  been  possible  to  reach  an  und«fvu 
as  to  the  cost  of  an  easement  grant  and  it  is  believed  that  in  some  instances  coo-i-^ 
tion  proceedings  will  be  required. 

Carlstrom  and  Door  Fielas  are  both  Government  owned,  having  bera  pur  bum 
June  28,  1919,  at  the  price  of  $80  per  acre.    They  constitute  a  permanent  ptr- 
the  Air  Service  and  can  not  be  operated  without  a  railroad  track  connertinc  ** 
with  the  main  line.    The  railroad  itself  is  in  need  of  considerable  repair  work  ^ 
is  not  deemed  desirable  to  make  an  extensive  outlay  until  the  easements  ha>  r 
acquired. 

For  purchase  of  3.88  acres  of  land  along  the  west  side  of  Scott  Pidd,  B<4> 
111.,  $776. 

Project:  Addition  to  Scott  Field. 

Owners:  F.  B.  Smiley,  Adolph  Spies,  and  Johannah  Reuas. 

Space:  Smiley,  2.11  acres;  Spies,  1.04  acres;  Reuss,  0.73  acres. 

iTirchase  price,  $776. 

.These  three  parcels  constitute  a  strip  of  land  lying  along  the  west  side  of  Scnct  }'• 
occupied  by  a  fence  and  a  drainage  ditch.    The  spur  railroad  track  sappHnr.r  ^ 
Field  runs  along  the  westerly  edge  of  the  reser\'ation  and  the  ditch  and  f^  "^    ' 
beyond  the  railroad.    In  order  to  move  the  ditch  and  fence  back  within  the  w>m«* 
line  of  the  field,  it  will  be  necessary  also  to  remove  the  railroad.    The  mwkwt  r^- 
this  strip  is  at  the  southerly  end,  where  it  is  approximately'  43  feet  in  width      * 
north  end  it  is  24  feet  in  width.    A  triangular-shaped  piece  of  land  for  tbr   -.* 
]px>rtton  of  the  spur  track  has  previously  been  condemned  because  of  Mkttr 
title  and  •n  appropriation  of  $100  to  cover  the  cost  of  that  parcel  wm 
act  of  Congress  approved  February  28,  1920. 

The  owners  of  tnese  three  parcels  have  agreed  to  sell  at  the  price  of  19V 
They  are  now  under  lease  for  a  total  rental  of  $46.56  per  year»  which  u^ptf  o-' 
the  valuation. 
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For  the  purchase  of  land  for  septic  tank,  Mitchel  Field,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  $1,000.^ 

Since  the  estimate  was  submitted  an  arrangement  has  been  made  to  have  the 
excavation  filled  in  by  personnel  and  equipment  at  Mitchel  Field,  which  arrange- 
ment is  satisfactory  to  the  owner. 

This  item  may  merefore  be  disregarded. 

For  the  purchase  of  7.264  acres  of  land  for  railroad  right  of  wav  at  Mount  Clemens, 
Mich.,  $3,000.2 

Project:  Railroad  right  of  way  connecting  Selfridge  Field  with  Moimt  Clemens. 

Owners:  Eleven. 

Space:  7.264  acres. 

A  railroad  2  miles  in  length  was  constructed  from  the  end  of  a  switch  track  owned 
by  the  Mount  Clemens  Sugar  Co.  to  the  western  limit  of  Selfridge  Field  under  a  veibal 
promise  made  to  the  owners  of  the  land  that  compensation  would  be  made  for  its  use 
and  the  consequential  damages. 

Since  the  estimate  was  nmde  the  claims  of  the  owners  have  been  passed  upon  by 
the  War  Department  Claims  Board,  appraisal  section,  and  the  amount  of  the  award 
of  that  board  is  $5,519.76.  This  does  not  include  the  fee  value  of  the  land  or  conse- 
quential damages  to  other  lands  by  reason  of  the  taking  of  the  strip  for  railroad  right 
of  way. 

The  fee  value  of  the  land  has  been  fixed  by  the  same  board  at  the  sum  of  $10,773. 

The  act  of  June  4^  1920,  appropriated  the  sum  of  $190,000  for  the  purchase  of  the 
land  of  Selfridge  Field  and  that  purchase  is  now  in  process  of  completion.  The 
plan  followed  thus  far  is  to  pay  the  respective  owners  the  amounts  awarded  for  use  and 
occupation  of  the  land  and  to  secure  leases  from  each  of  them,  which  lease  is  to  con- 
tain an  option  to  purchase  for  a  price  which  has  already  been  fixed  by  the  said 
board.  In  order  to  carry  forward  this  plan  it  will  be  necessary  to  change  the  estimate 
of  $3,000  to  the  sum  of  $16,292.76  if  the  fee  is  to  be  secured. 

For  the  purchase  of  2.42  acres  of  land  for  railroad  right  of  way  at  Rantoul,  111.,  $1,210. 

Project:  Right  of  way  to  Chanute  Fiield. 

Owner:  Fred  Kopmann. 

Space:  2.42  acres. 

Purchase  price,  $1,210. 

This  strip  of  land  was  taken  October  1,  1918,  and  has  since  been  occupied  for  a 
railroad  switch  connecting  Chanute  Field  with  the  main  line.  A  verbal  agreement 
was  made  with  the  owner  of  the  land  for  a  reasonable  compensation. 

A  lease  of  the  land  was  seciued  covering  the  fiscal  vear  1921  at  the  rate  of  $84.70 
per  annum  which  lease  contains  an  option  to  purchase  for  $500  per  acre.  An  estimate 
of  $1,210  represents  that  purchase  price. 

Chanute  Field  is  on  Government-owned  land  which  was  purchased  pursuant  to 
the  appropriation  act  approved  February  28,  1920,  for  the  sum  of  $208,000. 

The  strip  of  land  in  question  was  under  a  different  ownership  from  that  of  the 
field  itself. 

Inquiry  in  the  locality  of  Chanute  Field  reveals  the  fact  that  land  in  that  vicinity 
has  a  market  value  for  farming  purposes  between  $450  and  $600  per  acre. 

For  the  purchase  of  3  acres  of  land  for  Balloon  Observation  Station,  l/os  Angeles, 
Calif.,  $6,000. 

Project:  Martin's  Camp  Balloon  Observation  Station. 

Owner:  Pasadena  &  M!ount  Wilson  Toll  Road  Co. 

Space:  Three  acres. 

This  observation  station  is  now  in  use  as  part  of  the  Army  Balloon  School  at  Arcadia, 
Calif.  It  is  held  under  a  lease  with  Pasadena  &  Mount  Wilson  Toll  Road  Co.  at 
the  rate  of  $2,100  per  year  which  lease  includes  the  right  to  an  unlimited  use  of  the 
toll  road  between  Mount  Wilson  and  Pasadena.  This  observation  station  iu  considered 
an  essential  part  of  the  balloon  school  at  Ross  Field. 

It  is  believed  that  it  would  be  good  economy  to  purchase  the  camp  consisting 
of  3  acres  and  a  perpetual  privilege  of  using  the  toll  road  if  such  purchase  can  be  accom- 
plished for  a  reasonable  sum  and  the  amount  of  $6,000  estimated,  is  considered  reason- 
able. All  attempts  made  to  secure  a  lease  of  the  property  and  toll  road  privilege  for 
a  less  amount  than  $2,100  per  year  have  been  unsuccessful. 

For  the  purchase  of  approximately  350  acres  of  land  at  Ream  Field,  San  Diego, 
Calif.,  $35,000. 

Project:  Ream  Field. 

Owners:  Numerous. 

Area:  Three  hundred  and  fifty  acres. 

1  This  to  be  omitted  as  unnecessary. 

3  This  amount  must  be  inereaaed  (by  rea.<)on  or  awards  made  since  estimate  was  submitted)  to  $16,292.76. 
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The  land  occupied  and  known  as  Ream  Field  has  been  held  by  ihe  Governnm* 
fiince  July,  1918.  No  rent  or  other  compensations  to  the  owners  have  ever  \^z. 
paid. 

The  acreage  actually  occupied  during  a  considerable  portion  of  the  time  is  appr^.i: 
mately  1,300.  The  land  bein^  ownecf  by  more  than  100  different  persons  aind  * . 
title  to  some  of  the  parcels  being  considered  doubtful,  a  proceediiig  was  institm*. 
to  condemn  a  portion  of  the  land  for  temporary  use.  That  proceeding  resulteil  ::.  • 
Ending  by  the  special  master,  appointed  in  the  United  States  District  Court  for  *  ' 
Southern  District  of  California,  which  report  is  dated  June  23,  1920.  The  f^-^ 
master  made  award  to  41  different  owners,  some  of  whom  hold  titles  to  sev^^I  pAr^  *  • 
A  total  of  the  awards  is  $11,466.14  which  covers  only  the  use  of  the  land  hctvf*^: 
July  1,  1918,  and  June  30,  1921.  In  said  report  there  are  enumerated  275  lot^  ax: 
465  acres  not  divided  into  city  lots.  Forty  acres  are  declared  to  be  without  r^i^u 
value. 

A  representative  of  the  War  Department  is  now  on  the  ground  securing  opii  - 
from  the  land  owners  and  it  is  believed  that  an  estimate  of  $100  per  acre  is  fair. 

The  award,  above  referred  to,  for  use  of  the  land  is  not  included  in  the  estimattr  ' 
purchase. 

For  the  purchase  of  marine  engine  and  boiler  planU  at  Richmond,  Va..  :rc 
Emergency  Fleet  Corporation,  $350,000. 

Project:  Airship  school  and  storage  depot. 

Owner:  United  States  Shipping  Board  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation. 

Space:  11.771  acres. 

Purchase  option:  $350,000. 

The  marine  boiler  plant,  located  near  Richmond,  Va.,  was  constructed  on  !« 
which  cost  $47,437.50.    There  have  been  erected  six  buildings,  namely,  a  larirp  1- 
shop,  administration  building,  service  building,  garage,  power  house,  and  locomf' 
house.    There  is  a  railroad  switch  connecting  the  plant  with  the  main  line.    A  re« 
inventor>'  of  the  plant  shows  a  total  valuation  of  $1,281,228.97. 

Negotiations  have  been  had  with  the  United  States  Shipping  Board  Emerv^ 
Fleet  Corporation  resulting  in  an  agreement  which  has  been  reduced  to  wnr:u: 
the  form  of  a  lease  containing  an  option  to  purchase  and  executed  by  the  I  c  - 
States  Shipping  Board,  the  terms  of  which  are  that  the  plant  including' the  lajid  » 
a  large  portion  of  the  equipment  shall  be  turned  over  to  the  War  Departmci:: 
Air  Service  use,  for  the  rental  of  $2,000  per  month  with  an  option  to  purchMw-  ^ 
plant  and  equipment  for  the  sum  of  $350,000;  any  money  paid  in  the  form  of  -• 
to  be  deducted  from  the  purchase  price     That  written  a^eement  executed  b> 
Shipping  Board  is  now  before  the  Secretary  of  War  for  formal  approval. 

Tlie  main  building,  which  was  intended  for  a  boiler  shop,  is  oi  brick  and  Pter! 
struction,  600  feet  long  and  160  feet  wide.     It  has  a  clear  center  section  80  fet-t  « 
and  63  feet  high.    It  is  perfectly  adapted  as  a  large  hangar  for  nonrigid  aiivhips  «i 
are  used  for  instructions  of  airships  pilots  and  crews. 


Monday,  Januaby  17.  19iM 

STATEMEHT  OF  MAJ.  P.  E.  VAH  HOSTBAHD,  ACTIVe  CHIEF 
BALLOOH  AHD  AIBSHIP  DIVISIOH,  AIB  SEBVICX. 

POBGHASE  OR  TRANSFER  OF  EMERGENCY  FLEET  OORPORATIOX  PlA^* 

AT  RICHMOND,  VA. 

Maj.  Van  Nostrand.  In  order  that  the  committee  maj  risual-- 
the  situation  and  probably  save  a  great  deal  of  time  and  space  oc  ir-' 
record,  I  would  like  to  submit  those  two  photographs  for  r'  .' 
consideration. 

Mr.  Anthony.  This  is  a  plant  constructed  during  the  war  bj 
Government  ? 

Maj.  Van  Nostrand.  This  plant,  as  I  understand,  Mr. 
was  constructed  and  finished  just  about  the  time  of  the 
the  armistice;  I  believe  it  has  never  been  used  by  tlie 
Fleet  Corporation;  the  installation  was  not  oompletdd.    The  pi^ip^" 


••>. 
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sition  from  the  Air  Service  point  of  view  is  to  secure  this  property  to 
use  the  main  building,  which  you  see  in  the  photograph,  which  is  600 
feet  long  by  125  feet  wide,  for  an  airship  hangar,  it  is  absolutely 
essential  for  our  program  to  train  airship  pilots;  by  that  we  mean 
dirigible  balloon  pilots.  These  pilots  must  be  trained  on  small  ships 
and  graduated  onto  larger  ships,  and  that  necessitates  a  number  of 
smaller  sized  ships.  This  work  is  now  being  done  at  Langley  Field, 
the  onlyplace  where  we  have  a  hangar  large  enough  to  hold  these 
ships.  Tnis  hangar  will  be  needed  for  the  airship  noma,  which  we 
are  now  purchasmg  from  the  Italian  Government  j  it  is  of  the  semi- 
rigid type,  with  the  largest  capacity  of  any  airship  of  that  type  in 
the  world,  and  the  Langley  Field  hangar  is  the  only  place  we  can 
keep  this  big  ship;  but  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  we  have  some 
place  to  keep  these  smaller  ships  for  the  training  of  air  pilots,  and 
the  only  building  available  at  anything  less  than  $1,000,000  is  this 
plant  at  Richmond. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  much  land  is  there  in  that  plant  ? 

Maj.  Van  Nostrand.  About  12  acres. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  that  enough  for  the  operation  of  these  airships  ? 

Maj.  Van  Nostrand.  With  the  adjoining  tract,  which  will  not  be 
developed  for  several  years,  it  will  be.  I  may  be  wrong  in  the  figures, 
because  statements  that  I  have  here  do  not  give  me  the  entire  acreage. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  was  the  cost  of  the  plant  ? 

Maj.  Van  Nostrand.  The  cost  of  the  plant,  as  given  by  the  Ship- 
ping feoard,  was  $1,218,128. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  for  the  ground  and  buildings  ? 

Maj.  Van  Nostrand.  No;  it  is  for  the  building  alone;  that  is 
simply  a  schedule  of  inventory  of  the  buildings.  There  are  several 
buildings,  including  an  administration  buildmg,  service  building, 
power  house,  locomotive  house. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  did  the  land  cost  ? 

Maj.  Van  Nostrand.  I  have  not  any  figures  on  that,  sir. 

Maj.  Walsh.  I  can  supply  that;  revised  cost,  $47,437.50.  That 
acreage  is  right. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  you  intend  to  use  this  to  house  the  lighter- 
than-air  craft  ? 

Maj.  Van  Nostrand.  To  house  airships  for  conducting  out  air- 
ship pilots'  school. 

Mr.  Anthony.  This  will  house  the  largest  type  of  balloon  or 
airship  that  you  propose  to  fly  ? 

Maj.  Van  Nostrand.  No,  sir;  it  will  not  house  the  largest  type, 
but  it  will  house  the  largest  type  of  training  ship  that  we  will  need ; 
it  will  take  care  of  5  or  6  smaller  ships,  and  provide  the  only  way 
we  can  care  for  this  work. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  you  using  this  property  at  the  present  time  in 
your  proposition  ? 

Maj.  VAN  Nostrand.  We  are  not  simply  because  we  have  not  got 
enough  personnel  to  handle  it. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Has  it  been  advertised  for  sale  by  the  Emergency 
Fleet  Corporation  ? 

Maj.  Van  .Nostrand.  I  understand  they  intended  to  advertise  it 
for  sale  at  the  time  we  asked  them  for  it,  but  was  withdrawn. 

Mr,  Anthony.  What  would  the  property  bring  if  sold  ? 
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Maj.  Van  Nostrand.  I  am  not  informed  as  to  that.  I  undersUDc 
it  would  cost  a  great  deal  more,  according  to  the  estimate  of  tbt 
engineers,  to  build  these  buildings  now,  or  even  build  this  one  build- 
ing than  the  original  cost  price,  and  certainly  much  more  than  thr^ 
are  asking  for  the  whole  plant. 

Mr.  Anthony.  If  the  War  Department  purchased  this  plant  fmn 
the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  do  you  know  where  the  monf^ 
would  go  ? 

Maj.  Van  Nostrand.  I  do  not,  sir;  I  know  there  was  an  attempt 
made  to  secure  this  without  the  transfer  of  funds,  but  it  was  blocke«i 
why,  I  can  not  say.  I  undertand  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporati<a 
maintained  that  they  would  lose  more  than  they  should  be  askK 
to  bear  in  that.  In  other  words,  they  could  get  this  money  fn>is 
outside  sources. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Could  the  transfer  be  made  by  legislation  t 

Maj.  Van  Nostrand.  It  can  be,  as  I  imdertand  it,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Without  the  use  of  money  ? 

Maj.  Van  Nostrand.  I  believe  so. 

Mr.  Anthony.  We  thank  you  for  your  statement,  Maj.  Van  Xit- 
trand. 

Saturday,  Janttabt  15|  1921. 
material  for  chevrons. 

Mr.  SissoN.  There  was  something  said  a  day  or  two  ago  about  t: 
amount  of  money  spent  for  chevrons  and  other  things  of  that  '»«■:' 
How  much  money  was  expended  for  that  purpose  ? 

Mr,  Anthony.  That  was  in  regard  to  a  cnange  in  the  type  or  d<**ir 
of  the  chevrons  for  the  noncommissioned,  and  the  question  was  a<k'- 
how  much  money  that  had  cost  the  Government. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Was  it  in  view  of  the  fact  that  testimony  was  pvi* 
before  the  committee  to  show  that  there  was  $10,000,000  worth 
chevron  material  on  hand  of  the  old  type  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  I  understand,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Col.  Hickman  i 
sires  to  be  heard  on  that  subject. 

STATEMEHT  OF  LIEUT.  COL.  E.  A.  HICKMAV,  GSSEKAI  STAFF 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  would  like  somebody  that  knows  more  about  it  i:  t 
we  have  in  the  record  to  gjve  us  some  information  about  it. 

Col.  Hickman.  Mr.  Chairman,  testimony  was  given  last  Satunii 
January  8,  1921,  by  Col.  Hannav,  Quartermaster  Corps,  in  rpfrrr 
to  an  administrative  act  of  thf  VVar  Department  that  appan^ntl}  r 
suited  in  $10,000,000  worth  of  chevrons  for  enlisted  men  r>eing  ihr  «* 
into  the  discard  or  scrapped.     In  justice  to  the  War  IX*partintr.| 
desire  to  submit  for  the  record,  a  copy  of  Circular  Xo.  3(t{,  War  i^ 
partment,  1920,  which  announced  the  change  in  chevrons  to  the  '•n* ' 
Anny,  including  the  Quartermaster  General  and  hia  officers,  « 
reads  as  follows: 
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■  War  Department, 
Washington^  August  5,  19£0. 

CHEVRONS. 

1.  The  following  chevronB  are  prescribed  for  noncommifisioned  officers  and  privates, 
irst  class: 

Master  sergeant  (first  grade):  Three  chevrons  and  an  arc  of  three  bars,  the  upper  bar 
>f  arc  forming  a  tie  with  the  lower  chevron. 

Technical  sergeant  (second  grade):  Three  chevrons  and  an  arc  of  two  bars,  the  upper 
)ar  of  arc  forming  a  tie  with  the  lower  chevron. 

First  serg^eant  (second  grade):  Three  chevrons,  and  an  arc  of  two  bars,  the  upper  bar 
>f  arc  forming  a  tie  to  the  lower  chevron.  In  the  angle  between  lower  chevron  and 
ipper  bar,  a  lozenge. 

Staff  sergeant  (third  grade):  Three  chevrons  and  an  arc  of  one  bar,  forming  a  tie  to 
he  lower  chevron. 

Sergeant  (fourth  grade):  Three  chevrons. 

Corporal  (fifth  grswie):  Two  chevrons. 

Privates  first  class  (sixth  grade):  One  chevron. 

2.  These  chevrons  will  be  worn  on  the  left  sleeve,  midway  between  the  shoulder  and 
he  elbow,  point  up.  This  will  be  made  of  olive  drab  material,  on  a  background  of 
lark  blue  forming  an  edging  around  each  chevron,  arc^  and  lozenge. 

3.  So  much  of  paragrapns  71  and  72,  Special  Regulations,  No.  42,  and  of  paragraph 
16,  Special  Regulations,  No.  41,  War  Department,  1917,  as  are  in  conflict  with  tne 
oregoing  are  rescinded,  but  the  old  type  chevrons  now  on  hand  will  be  issued  and 
vom  wmle  serviceable. 

(421.6,  Adjutant  General's  Office.) 
By  order  of  the  Secretary  of  War: 

Peyton  C.  March, 
Major  Generalj  Chief  of  Staff. 
Official: 

P.  C.  Harris, 

The  Adjuiant  General. 

The  necessity  of  making  a  change  in  the  chevrons  grew  out  of  the 
Irmy  reorganization  act  approved  June  4,  1920,  which  did  away  with 
;he  old  grades  of  enlisted  men  such  as  sergeant  major,  first  sergeant, 
}uartermaster  sergeant,  etc.,  and  substituted  the  six  designations 
)utlined  in  paragraph  1  of  the  circular  above  quoted.  These  changes 
n  the  grades  of  enlisted  men,  it  is  understooa,  were  worked  into  the 
ihe  law  in  the  interest  of  simplicity  and  ease  in  administering  to  the 
unlisted  men  in  the  matter  of  rates  of  pay,  etc.  The  change  pre- 
icribed  in  paragraph  1  of  Circular  No.  303,  above  quoted,  resulted 
n  a  diminution  of  types  of  chevrons  from  23  to  6,  which  is  an  im- 
>ortant  fact  in  procurement,  manufacture,  and  issue,  as  well  as 
iffording  a  much  easier  problem  to  remember  and  to  determine  the 
•ank  of  Army  noncommissioned  officers. 

The  change  in  the  background  from  olive  drab  to  blue  was  made 
n  the  interest  of  visibility  and  appearance.  The  old  system  of  olive- 
Irab  stripes  on  olive-drab  background  and  all  then  sewed  on  olive- 
Irab  unuorms  tended  so  completely  to  invisibility  that  it  was  almost 
mpossible  to  determine  the  rank  of  a  nonconunissioned  officer  even 
hough  in  his  immediate  presence  and  within  speaking  distance  to 
lim.  It  is  essential  that  the  military  inen  when  coming  into  close 
'ontact  with  each  other  speedily  recognize  each  other  insignia  of  rank. 
Phe  visibility  of  the  blue  oackgroimd  is  such  that  it  can  not  be  recog- 
lized  at  a  much  greater  distance  than  say  across  an  ordinary  street 
>T  saluting  distance  and  would  not  be  a  detriment  to  a  soldier  wearing 
uch  a  chevrQn  as  far  as  visibiUty  is  concerned  in  battle.  The  neces- 
ity  of  some  coloring  for  the  background  of  chevrons  has  long 
)een  recognized  by  the  Marine  Corps. 
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Especial  attention  is  called  to  the  last  three  lines  of  Circular  No. 
above  quoted,  which  read  *'but  the  old  type  now  on  hand  wili 
issued  and  worn  while  serviceable."  In  regard  to  the  quotation  j- 
above  made  I  can  assure  this  committee  that  it  is  the  custom  of  • 
department,  of  many  years  standing,  to  insert  a  saving  clause  in  r. 
and  regulations  in  reference  to  utilization  of  equipment  as  far  a.*  i'  • 
practicable  and  possible  to  do  so  each  time  a  change  is  mad^  * 
imiform  or  equi])ment  regulations ;  as  a  matter  of  fact  Special  li^-: 
lation  No.  41,  1917,  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

Paragraph  10.  Chanqes  and  modifications  in  article  of  uniform, — ^When  char..' 
modifications  are  made  in  articles  of  clothing  or  eauipage,  issues  to  the  Re£[ula:  . 
and  the  National  Guard  of  the  kinds  and  patterns  tnen  on  hand  will  be  continue . 
the  supply  thereof  is  exhausted ;  and  when  any  particular  kind  or  size  of  an   - 
clothing  or  equipage  that  has  been  modified  has  been  exhausted,  requisitioDj> : ' 
kind  or  size  will  be  filled  from  the  new  pattern  that  may  be  adopted. 

In  addition  to  Circular  303,  August  5,  1920,  before  quoted  in  ' 
statement,  the  Quartermaster  General  was  further  advised  in  reffr 
to  this  matter  by  first  indorsement,  Adjutant  General's  OlHre  i- 
Publication  THvision),  under  date  of  8e])tember  7,  more  tlian 
month  after  the  above  circular  was  issued,  in  part  as  follows: 

With  reference  to  the  issue  of  chevrons  now  on  hand,  your  attention  is  in\'it<»«i 
last  sentence  of  Circular  No.  303,  "chevrons  now  on  hand  will  be  issued  and  « 
Where  thev  can  be  converted  as  outlined  in  your  second  paragraph  without 
expense,  the  method  should  be  followed.     All  requisitions  submitted  for  ioM.  - 
grside  should  be  filled  from  that  stock  modified  as  above. 

Had  the  instruction  of  the  department  been  carried  out  \^) 
Quartermaster  General,  approximately  12,613,350  of  the  12.V4.*  * 
of  the  old-type  chevrons  could  have  been  issued  and  worn  out  N- 
the  new-type  chevron  should  have  been  issued. 

Since  preparing  the  foregoing  statement,  two  cases  of  action  h 
been  secured  from  the  War  Department  files  that  have  a  direct  Ih^t  . 
in  this  case.    One  is  a  cablegram  to  the  commandine  general,  Gtb.--' 
November  24,  1920,  prepared  in  the  Office  of  the  Quartenna- 
General,  and  sent  by  The  Adjutant  General,  which  reads  as  foUo*^ 


From:  The  Adjutant  General. 

To:  Allen,  Cohlenz. 

N  umber :  W-48 1 ,  November  24 . 


Washington,  D.  C,  Sorcmhn  t*  *' 


lExtnct.] 


QMG.  Paraf^ph  1.    Reference  Y  386,  para^raiA  3,  chevrons  new  tvpe  aatb  ' 
by  Circular  303,  War  Department,  1920.  not  available  for  some  lime.    Cbrvnw 
tvpe  should  be  issued  and  worn  until  exhausted.    If  sufficient  ouaatitT  A.' 
chevrons  not  on  hand  submit  requisition  or  cable  quantity  each  grade  old  trpf  ."* 
and  immediate  shipment  wiU  be  made. 

The  other  was  action  taken  December  10,  1920,  on  reques^t  -f 
^ecru  ting  office  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  to  have  new  chevrons  <u?: 
for  the  recruiting  party  at  his  station,  which  reads  as  foUov^^ 

415  Locvvr  9imuT 
DeM  MoinsB,  lowa^  Dfoiailtf  .'  ■ 
From:  Recruiting  officer. 

To:  The  Adjutant  (teneral  of  the  Army,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Subject:  Chevrons.  , 

1.  In  ctmne'^tion  with  as  much  of  paragraph  3,  War  DepaitmenI  CSmlv  ^ 
dated  August  5,  1920,  as  relates  to  the  suspension  of  iMue  and  uae  oi  a«v  m»  '^ 
rons,  untu  old  type  chevrons  now  on  hand  are  exhaostad,  it  is  recotaoMaM  t^ 
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limitatdon  as  to  issue  and  use  of  the  new  chevrons  be  removed  to  the  extent  of  req\iiring 
the  new  type  chevron  be  immediately  issued  to  the  recruiting  service. 

2.  There  are  many  reasons  why  the  new  chevrons  should  be  at  once  used  by  the 
recruiting  service.    Some  of  these  are: 

(a)  A  touch  of  attractiveness  is  added  to  the  otherwise  colorless  uniform. 

(b)  In  a  civilian  community  where  many  ex-soldiers  and  many  noncommissioned 
officers  still  wear  the  uniform,  plus  old  tvpe  chevrons,  the  new  chevrons  will  be  a 
distinction  between  the  real  soldier  and  the  ex-soldier. 

H.  R.  Pbrky, 
Colonel  of  Infantry. 

The  indorsement  on  that  letter  reads  as  follows: 

[First  indoraement.] 

A.  G.  421.6  (Rtg.).  WJa-rk-69 

War  DtPARTMBNT,  Adjutant  General's  Office, 

December  27, 19i0* 
To  the  ArmV  Rbcruitino  Officer, 

415  Locust  Street,  Des  Moines,  Iowa, 

1.  Disapproved.  It  is  not  contemplated  at  this  time  to  make  any  change  in  the 
recruiting  service.  Districts  which  have  received  the  new  chevrons  have  done  so 
through  contact  with  the  supply  officer  outlined  in  R.  S.  I.  No.  51. 

By  order  of  The  Adjutant  General: 

J.  T.  Conrad,  AdjtUarU  OeneraL 

I  am  directed  by  the  Chief  of  Staff,  through  Maj.  Gen.  Jervey, 
the  Director  of  Operations,  to  inform  the  committee  that  steps  have 
h^en  taken  to  see  that  the  issue  of  the  new  chevrons  is  stopped  until 
the  old  supply  is  exhausted,  as  was  intended  and  ordered  by  the 
War  Department. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Let  me  see  if  I  imderstand.  The  substance  of  it  is 
that  you  needed  new  chevrons  because  of  the  color  of  the  uniform 
and  tnen  you  reduced  the  number  of  types  of  chevrons  from  22  to  6 ; 
that  is  to  say,  by  using  these  bars  you  can  put  on  one,  two,  or  three 
bars  for  the  same  type  of  chevron  ? 

*  Col.  Hickman.  There  were  so  many  chevrons  that  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  know  just  what  they  were.  I  have  been  in  the  service 
for  23  years  and  I  do  not  know  them  all  yet.  They  wanted  to  reduce 
the  number. 

Mr.  SisjsoN.  The  order  provided,  as  I  understand  from  your  state- 
ment, that  no  new  chevrons  should  be  used  or  purchased  as  long  as 
there  were  old  ones  on  hand  ? 

Col.  Hickman.  That  was  the  intent  of  the  department;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  In  that  way  you  would  use  the  old  chevrons  on  hand 
first? 

Col.  Hickman.  Practically  all  of  them;  yes;  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  And  then  eliminate  the  old  chevrons  as  they  were 
worn  out  by  replacing  them  with  the  new  ones  ? 

Col.  Hickman.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  Sisson.  How  long  would  $10,000,000  worth  of  chevron 
material  last  the  Army  at  its  present  size  ? 

Col.  Hickman.  It  was  estimated  that  75  per  cent  of  the  enlisted 
strength  used  chevrons.  It  seemed  to  me  that  was  an  exceptionally 
aigh  figure,  but  I  believe  that  is  a  matter  of  record. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  years  would  $10,000,000  worth  of 
naterial  last,  the  Army  at  its  prsent  strength  ? 

Col.  Hickman.  I  have  not  computed  that, 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  amount  of  material  would  last  a  good  many 
jTears,  would  it  noti 
27478—21 ^76 
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Col.  HiOKMAN.  I  suppose,  allowing  for  chevrons  on  the  bl»u^ 
and  shirts^  and  wherever  the  chevron  would  be  worn,  that  it  wout: 
mean  at  least  12  pairs  a  year  for  each  man. 

Mr.  Cramtox.  1  thought  as  it  was  figured  out  the  other  day  • 
was  estimated  that  that  amount  would  last  from  5  to  10  years  »it: 
an  Army  of  200,000  men, 

Col.  Hickman.  Many  of  those  chevrons  have  been  saved  to  ti- 
service. 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  you  had  enough  chee 
material  on  hand  to  last  5  or  10  years,  why  did  you  not  wait  5  <»r 
years  before  issuing  the  order  for  the  change  ? 

Col.  Hickman.  It  is  the  custom  when  a  new  proposition  L^  up,  -• 
in  the  case  of  the  Army  reorganization  act,  for  the  different  branrl.- 
of  the  Army  to  get  to  work  on  whatever  concerns  their  own  brau  . 

Mr.  Cramton.  The  order  was  issued  without  regard  to  the  mat«»r.. 
on  hand  ? 

Col.  Hickman.  There  is  a  saving  clause  in  the  order. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Why  did  not  the  officers  who  wanted  to  ro»'- 
changes  in  the  uniform  first  take  into  consideration  the  old  matvr  - 
on  hand  before  issuing  orders  making  the  drastic  changes  they  b 
made,  even  though  they  have  a  saving  clause  in  the  oraerl 

Col.  Hickman.  I  think  everybody  who  got  a  copy  of  tho  n-- 
reorganization  bill  went  to  work  on  his  part  of  it,  to  do  hi**  j'»'» 
Otherwise  we  would  have  been  unpreparea. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  imagine  vou  could  give  some  time  in  advtnro.  - 
that  you  may  use  the  old,  chevrons  before  the  new  ones  are  reti 
You  can  not  make  the  change  in  a  dav. 

Col.  Hickman.  That  is  true  with  all  branches  of  the  Army. 

Mr.  SissoN.  But,  as  suggested  by  the  chairman,  it  docs  seem  t^i 
due  regard  ought  to  have  been  given  to  the  saving  clause  that  n*  - 
sitions  must  not  be  made  for  new  chevrons  as  long  as  there  wen» »: 
old  ones  on  hand. 

Mr.  Cramton.  I  think  in  view  of  the  statement  which  has  n  : 
presented  and  the  fact  that  we  are  about  to  close  the  hearing  <»n 
Armv  appropriation  bill,  it  might  be  desirable  that  thb«  statrr-' 
should  be  given  to  the  Quartermaster  (leneral  and  an  opw^rtur 
given  to  him  to  answer  it  in  the  record  with  any  statement  Kf  A*^'* 
to  make  about  it. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  do  not  know  whether  he  desires  to  inak«  - 
statement  or  not,  because  I  fail  to  see  anything  in  the  statr! 
Col.  Hickman  has  presented  in  justification  for  issuing  such  an  • :  ' 
in  the  face  of  the  lact  that  the  Army  had  such  an  immense  ar 
of  reserve  chevron  material  on  hand. 

(?ol.  Hickman.  There  are  chevrons  on  hand  for  about  1.»»» 
men. 

Mr.  Anthony.  It  is  just  as  culpable,  in  mv  opinion,  aat  if  }«•-  '* 
decided  that  vou  wanted  new  service  rifles,  oecause  tou  want*"" 
with  a  fancy  stock  on  it  or  wanted  to  make  some  minor  chtrz 
that  kind. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Having  gone  through  the  war  with  a  cerUi?  ' 
of  chevron,  in  the  piping  days  of  peace,  you  have  to  thit»w  §• 
$10,000,000  to  satisfy  an  esthetic  point  of  View.  j 

Col.  Hickman.  That  is  just  the  point  we  arc  trying  to  makf  -^ 
we  do  not  throw  it  away,  and  have  not  thro^^  it  away. 
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Mr.  Cramton.  The  practical  point  is  this,  that  even  if  your  order 
read  a  certain  way,  if  this  question  had  not  come  up  in  the  course  of 
these  hearings,  the  stock  of  810,000,000  worth  of  material  would  have 
gone  to  the  dump.  But  having  been  called  up  here  it  got  to  the 
attention  of  the  authorities  and  the  order  issued  was  put  into  effect. 
Comnliance  with  it  was  insisted  upon,  and  the  material  is  saved. 

Col.  Hickman.  I  think  the  rj^cord  will  show  you  that  the  action 
of  the  department  has  been  consistent,  so  far  as  that  matter  is  con- 
cerned. 

Mr.  Cramton.  The  hearing  shows  that  notwithstanding  the  order 
and  the  action  that  was  taken,  it  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
War  Department  authorities  that  the  order  was  not  being  lived  up  to 
and  it  would  not  have  been  lived  up  to  if  it  had  not  been  Tor  that  fact 
brought  out  in  the  hearing  and  a  large  amount  of  material  would  have 
been  wasted. 

Mr,  SissoN.  I  think  the  blame  would  fall  on  the  people  who  violated 
this  order,  and  even  though  the  Secretary  of  War  does  control,  it  is 
utterly  impossible  for  him  to  look  after  the  little  details.  But  1  do 
think  somebody  is  to  blame,  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Cramton,  for  getting 
such  a  supply  ot*  chevrons  before  tne  necessity  had  occurred  to  have 
them.  In  other  words,  you  ought  to  have  bought  this  new  material 
as  the  old  material  was  exhausted. 

Mr.  Cramton.  I  really  would  not  want  to  appear  as  criticizing 
them  for  the  original  purchase.     That  was  in  time  of  war. 

Col.  Hickman.  It  was  left-over  war  stock. 

Mr.  Cramton.  And  would  only  supply  an  army  of  1,000,000  men, 
and  I  would  not  criticize  them  for  domg  that  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  statement  which  has  been  made  by  Col.  Hick- 
man, it  seems  to  me,  is  making  Col.  Hannay  the  "goat."  Col.  Hannay 
responded  to  a  Question  I  directed  to  him,  and  he  said  there  was 
$10,.000,000  wortn  of  this  material  on  hand,  and  I  asked  him  the 
question  if  that  was  not  an  extravagant  thing  to  do,  to  change  the 
type  of  chevrons  when  we  had  that  large  amount  of  material  on liand. 
I  developed  the  question.  Instead  of  appearing  to  censure  Col. 
Hannay,  I  wish  we  had  more  officers  of  tnat  type  who,  when  they 
come  before  committees  of  Congress  would  give  us  the  facts  that  we 
should  know. 

Col.  Hickman.  I  had  in  mind  when  I  prepared  my  statement  an 
expression  that  Mr.  Cramton  made  when  he  said  in  effect  "Wouldn't 
that  make  you  wince?"  when  he  felt  that  we  had  thrown  away 
S10,0d'0,000  worth  of  material.  The  War  Department  never  intended 
to  do  this. 

Mr.  Anthony.  If  a  noncommissioned  officer  desires  to  be  up  to 
date,  in  accordance  with  that  order,  he  has  the  option  of  equipping 
[limself  at  his  own  expense  with  the  latest  type  of  chevron,  does  he 
not? 

Col.  Hickman.  I  do  not  think  anj  prohibition  has  been  sent  out, 
i>ut  it  is  customary  for  the  intent  of^an  order  to  be  reasonably  inter- 
preted. 

Mr.  Anthony.  So  you  are  going  to  put  a  number  of  noncommis- 
sioned officers  to  the  necessity,  if  they  want  to  equip  themselves  with 
;he  type  of  chevron  which  the  General  Staff  desires,  of  going  to 
Personal  expense  in  obtaining  this  latest  type  of  chevron  ? 
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Col.  HiOKMAK.  It  was  not  contemplated  Uiat  the  noncommissionec 
officers  wotild  do  that. 

Mr.  Anthonit.  But  they  will  do  it? 

Ool.  HtCK&fAN.  That  might  be  done,  but  it  is  against  the  policy  •  *' 
the  War  Department  for  enlisted  men  to  buy  articles  of  imiform  tL&: 
are  furnished  by  the  Government. 

Mr.  Anthony.  If  it  does  not  come  out  of  the  Government's  pocke: 
it  will  come  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  enlisted  men  if  they  want  th^^ 
chevrons. 

Saturday,  January  15,  1921. 

transportation  of  wounded  and  otherwise  disabled  80ldies> 
sailors,  or  marines  when  traveling  on  furlough. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Cen.  Lord,  I  wish  you  would  tell  us  about  the  itec 
on  page  121,  for  transportation  of  wounded  and  otherwise  disab;«- 
soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines  traveling  on  furlough,  which  it  sei*::.- 
it  is  desired  to  omit  from  the  bill. 

Cen.  Lord.  This  was  a  provision  to  provide  for  the  transportat*  ■ 
of  wounded  and  otherwise  disabled  soldiers,  sailors,  and  mariii'^ 
under  treatment  in  any  Army,  Navy,  or  other  hospital,  at  1  cent  {■• 
mile,  when  they  go  on  furlough.  The  difference  between  the  1  c.  i 
and  the  railroad  rate  is  paid  out  of  this  appropriation,  and  there  v&* 
$2.-0,000  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  1921  for  this  purjMj* 
This,  as  I  recall,  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  committee,  or  on  :* 
floor  of  the  Senate.     It  was  not  a  War  Department  provision.     I:  ■• 

f permanent  legislation,  and  so  we  have  submitted  an  estimait*  s- 
ound  on  page  122  for  the  next  succeeding  year,  1922,  amount ini:  • 
$100,000.     when  that  estimate  was  prepared  in  September,  we  : 
no  idea  whatever  as  to  what  the  expense  would  be,  and  no  mvv 
of  ascertaining  it.     I  am  able,  under  date  of  January  12,  to  sli*»'»  . 
total  expenditure  out  of  that  it<*m  of  $17,014.02.     I  think  that  ir 
be  considered  as  rather  a  fair  rate  of  expenditure. 

Mr.  Slemp.  For  the  half  year  ? 

Cen.  Lord.  For  the  half  year,  because  I  have  the  payment*  m 
in  September,  October,  and'  December.     The  pajTuent  in  Sept^ir/-  * 
would  show  the  accumulation  for  the  precedihcr  months,  but   '• 
really  do  not  know  to-day  how  much  will  be  involved.     If  then*  - 
delay  in  payment  because  of  an  insufficient  appropriation,  it  w- 
be  a  comparatively  small  amount  that  the  various  railroads  m 
be  obliged  to  wait  for.     I  think  that  $35,000  will  be  sufficient  for 
next  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Anthony.  This  is  to  make  good  the  difference  betwi^n  ' 
1  cent  a  mile  rate  and  the  railroad  rate  i 

On.  Lord.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  much  did  you  say  had  to  be  appropriato"  " 
this  item  t 

(  en.   Lord.  On  the  basis  of  $17,000  expended  for  the  fir^:  - 
months.  $3 '.000  will  be  approximately  the  expenditure  for  tbe  x  ■• 

In  regard  to  the  item  at  the  top  of  page  123,  that  is  perma^ 
legislation  and  does  not  need  to  be  reenact^d.  The  paragraph  ' 
is  stricken  out  at  the  bottom  of  page  122  was  legialatton  f«>r  a  r^' 
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ticular  object.  The  paragraph  at  the  top  of  page  124  is  permanent 
legislation,  and  that  at  the  bottom  of  page  124  was  emergency  legis- 
lation in  regard  to  emergency  commissioned  personnel. 

MEDAL  OF  HONOR  FOR  VERDUN. 

Mr,  Anthony,  The  paragraph  at  the  bottom  of  page  125  in  regarci 
to  the  medal  of  honor  for  Verdun  was  temporary  legislation  ? 

Gen.  Lord.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  like  to  say  in  closing,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  if  an  attempt  is  made  to  reduce  the  estimates  submitted  by  the 
War  Department  below  the  amount  carried  in  the  current  appro- 
priation act,  which  ostensibly  was  for  an  Army  of  175,000  men,  the 
committee  will  face  the  fact  that  the  money  appropriated  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  was  not  sufficient  for  an  Army  oi  175,000  men. 
We  haye  already  submitted  to  the  subcommittee  on  deficiencies  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  an  estimate  for  approximately 
$69,000,000,  and  I  am  satisfied  that  will  not  be  sufficient  to  carry  us 
through  the  year. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Of  which  how  much  was  due  to  the  Army  being  above 
175,000  men? 

Gen.  Lord.  $40,000,000  of  that  $69,000,000  is  for  "Pay  of  the 
Army, ''  of  which  $25,000,000  is  the  additional  amoimt  necessary  to 
pay  an  Army  of  175,000  for  the  year. 

Mr.  SissoN.  In  other  words,  the  expense  of  getting  those  men  into 
the  service  and  equipping  them  with  imif orms  and  everything  of  that 
sort  in  addition  to  tne  pay  of  the  men  might  possibly  have  absorbed 
the  difference. 

Gen.  Lord.  The  additional  deficiencies  that  have  been  submitted 
do  not  affect  pay  and  equipment  but  are  confined  to  subsistence  and 
transportation.  I  am  satisfied  that  if  given  the  deficiency  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Quartermaster  General  will  necessarily 
have  to  ask  later  for  additional  funds,  no  matter  how  economical 
his  administration  of  the  appropriation  may  be. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Your  statement  is  really  in  jBffect  that  Congress 
failed  to  appropriate  by  $25,000,000  in  the  current  appropriation 
bill  enough  money  to  pay  for  an  Army  of  175,000  men? 

Gen.  Ix)RD.  That  is  it  exactly. 

Mr.  Slemp.  And  17,000  officers? 

Gen.  Lord.  The  average  number  was  14,260. 
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Thursday,  January  13, 1921. 

UNITED  wSTATES  MILITARY  ACADEMY -PERMANENT 

ESTABLISHMENT. 

STATEMENTS  OF  BRIG.  GEN.  DOUGLAS  MacAETHXTB,  STTFEi- 
INTENDENT,  AND  COL.  E.  J.  TIMBEBIAKE,  QXTABTEBMASTII 
AND  DISBURSING  OFFICER. 

NLTtfBER   OF   CADETS — VACANCIES. 

Mr.  Anthony.  General,  how  many  cadets  have  voii  at  Wr 
Point  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  There  arc  now  1,006. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  the  full  number  of  cadets  authorized' 

Gen.  MacArthur.  The  full  authorization  pi-ovidcs  for  I,3:J4 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  this  the  number  that  you  have  there  no\» 
average  number  of  cadets  for  this  time  of  year  t 

Gen.  MacArthur.  No,  sir:  this  is  the  greatest  number  v  * 
ever  had.     I  think  it  is  the  greatest  percentage  of  authorized  str«  »■: 
we  have  ever  had.     The  fact  that  the  corps  of  cadets  has  nevfr ' 
filled  to  its  authorized  strength  is  probably  due  to  the  nion* «»: 
cuml)ersome   mechanics   of    appointment.     The    appointment'*  •" 
made  in  a  way  with  which  you  are  fully  familiar.     There  are  a  r 
many  vacancies  which  are  not  filled  in  the  various  distrirU  b«  j 
either  of  inability  to  find  a  man  who  desires  the  appointmer* 
one  capable  of  coming  up  to  the  standards  required  for  the  pi? 
Many  men  arc  appointed  who  do  not  come  up  to  the  requireni* 
and  the  time  that  elapses  between  their  rejection  and  the  tin* 
report  at  the  academy  is  so  short  that  the  Congressman  has  not : 
opportunity  to  find  a  suitable  replacement. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  vou  have  over  300  vacai)' 
there  now  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  We  have. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  manv  of  those  vacancies  are  due  to  the  ftiit* 
of  Members  of  Congress  and  Senators  to  appoint,  and  how  many  :' 
due  to  the  casualties  that  occur  at  the  academy  i 

Gen.  MacArthur.  The  number  we  had  when  tlie  new  class  repor- 
in  June  was  approximately  1 ,057.    The  exact  number  we  have  ik»« 
1 ,006,  so  the  difference  between  those  numbers  represent  the  casutlt.^ 
The  difference  between  the  full  number  who  entered  and  the  aulboro^ 
strength  of  the  corps  would  be  the  difference  between  1 ,334  and  1  *  * 
All  vacancies  are  not  due  to  the  failure  to  appoint  on  the  part 
Congress,  although  the  majority  are.    %Some  of  the  vacanciea  wt. 
exist  are  from  the  Army  at  laree. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  Army  at  large  gets  50  now  f 

Col.  T1MBERI.AKE.  There  are  180  divided  between  the  R«pJ*'* 
Army  and  the  National  Guard. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  those  all  appointed  by  the  PmideDt  I 

Qen.  MacAbthub.  They  are.  The  men  from  the  Natiooal  Goa: 
are  appointed  upon  the  reconmiendations  of  the  goTemois  ^  -* 
SUtes. 

Mr.  Anthony.  To  what  cause  is  ascribed  the  failare  of  manjC' 
gresamen  and  Senators  to  make  their  appointmentB  t    la  ll»  ti«^' 
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confined  to  any  one  part  of  the  country  or  is  it  scattered  all  over  the 
country  ? 

Gen.  MacArthuk.  It  is  scattered,  and  I  think  it  is  probably  due  to 
to  the  burden  of  large  affairs  that  lies  upon  every  Congressman  and 
the  fact  that  these  appointments  are  a  very  minor  part  of  theij  duty 
an^  obligations. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  can  not  understand  that  condition  of  affairs, 
because  I  have  a  dozen  men  for  every  kppointment  that  comes  to  nxe. 

Gen.  MacAbthur.  Thev  are  very  popular  in  your  district,  but 
there  are  districts  where  the  Congressman  informs  us  he  has  not  been 
able  to  get  a  boy  to  accept  the  appointment  for  jrears.  Col.  Timber- 
lake  says  that  former  Congressman  Broussard  said  he  had  not  been 
able  to  get  a  man  to  accept  an  appointmetit  for  20  years. 

Mr.  Dent.  That  is  while  Mr.  Broussard  was  in  Congress  ? 

Gen.  MacArthuh.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  On  the  other  hand,  during  the  last  six  months  I 
have  named  two  cadets  to  Annapolis,  both  of  whom  qualified  and 
both  of  whom  resigned  after  being  there  three  or  four  months,  on 
their  own  volition  and  because  of  the  conditions  there.  But  I  have 
never  appointed  a  cadet  who  has  left  West  Point  of  his  own  volition. 

Gen.  AlAC Arthur.  Very  few  have. 

Mr.  Dent.  It  is  a  fact  also,  is  it  not,  that  a  good  many  of  them  fail 
to  pass  the  initial  examination  after  they  are  appointed  ? 

Uen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir.  Of  course,  we  get  a  great  majority  of 
our  men  now  by  means  of  certificates.  We  accept  the  same  certifi- 
cation that  is  accepted  by  the  larger  colleges  and  universities.  That 
is,  a  man  who  goes  through  a  high  school  and  graduates  and  is  in  good 
standing  and  who  has  taken  the  required  course  of  study  would  nave 
his  certificate  accepted,  just  as  does  a  man  who  goes  to  a  university. 
I  think  we  get  about  three-quarters  of  the  men  in  that  way,  and  those 
men  do  not  have  to  take  the  entrance  examination.  Some  of  those 
certificates,  of  course,  are  not  entirely  reliable,  and  men  enter  the 
acadenay  with  correct  certification  who  have  not  the  proper  founda- 
tion. It  is  the  present  effort  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  at  the 
academy  to  salvage  everything  possible  in  the  way  of  personnel. 

Mr.  Dent.  My  recollection  is  that  the  average  number  of  cadets 
at  the  Acadeny  in  the  last  few  years  has  been  around  700;  that  is 
correct  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  strength  during  the 
war,  but  when  I  assumed  command  a  year  and  a  half  ago  I  think  we 
had  about  660.  We  have  now  increased  the  corps  up  to  1,057,  and 
I  am  very  anxious  indeed  to  run  the  plant  to  capacity, 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  the  full  capacity  of  the  plant  at  this  time ? 

Gen.  MacAjbthur.  One  thousand  three  himdred  and  thirty-foiu*, 
as  it  stands  to-day. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  the  strength  authorized  by  law  i 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  that  the  extreme  physical  capacity  of  the  plant 
to  house  and  care  for  cadets  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  They  are  pretty  tightly  housed  at  that  figure. 
I  would  not  say  that  on  an  emergency  we  could  not  expand  to  the 
extent  of  several  hundred  more. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Under  the  reorganization  act  we  have  authorized 
a  total  of  17,000  commissioned  officers,  and  it  has  occiured  to  me 
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that  in  order  to  maintain  the  proportionate  number  of  officers  conci:: 
into  the  Army  from  the  list  of  graduates  of  the  Military  Acadfr 
that  we  might  have  to  increase  the  capacity  at  West  Pomt  at  son 
time,  and  f  wondered  if  that  could  be  done  to  any  extent  with  ti 
present  facilities  you  have  there  ? 

Gen.  MAcARTHtTR.  It  is  my  belief,  based  upon  the  very  fa^t }  . 
have  stated,  that  the  Academy  should  be  doubled  in  size.    That  .♦ 
its  authorization  should  be  something  over  2,600  cadets.    With  ** 
present  strength  of  the  r.orps  we  can  not  supply  more  than  3*^  >' 
cent  of  the  officers  of  the  peace  time  Army. 

Mr.  Anthony.  With  the  corps  at  West  Point  at  1,334,  how  mi: 
men  will  you  graduate  every  year  ? 

AVERAGE  NUMBER  OF  GRADUATES. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  You  would  graduate  between  200  and  25^'  : 
the  average. 

Mr.  Anthony.  At  the  end  of  a  four-years'  coiu«e  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir.     You  can  figure  as  a  rule  of  thu: 
that  you  will  graduate  something  less  than  20  per  cent  of  the  t.*. 
strength  each  year. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Each  year? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  les;  that  would  be  an  average.  You  <". 
not  count  on  more  than  250.  This  is  to  feed  a  present  authoh: 
commissioned  strength  of  the  Regular  Army  of  about  17»000. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Have  you  ever  considered  the  advisability  of  »h  " 
enin^  the  course  for  certain  classes  of  students,  givine  the  men  t* 
had  nad  one,  two,  or  three  years  in  college  credits  Tor  the  stU'i 
which  thev  had  pursued  and  relieving  them  from  a  duplication  of  tL 
work  at  tne  Mihtary  Academy  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir;  the  general  Question  involved  hjM  N- 
thrashed  out  for  many  years.  It  resultea  in  a  three  years*  c«u- 
being  established  at  the  academy  after  the  war.  The  Militarr  ('• ' 
mittee,  however,  after  very  exhaustive  hearings  last  year.  rN»t: 
lished  the  four  years'  course. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  know  that  some  of  the  members  of  the  Comnii* - 
on  Military  Affairs  seriously  objected  to  shortening  the  regultr  o  -^ 
of  four  years  for  men  who  would  go  the  the  academy  with  the  e<i'^ 
lent  of  a  high-school  education.  But  take  a  man  m  one  of  the  W: 
colleges  or  imiversities  who  has  had  two  or  three  years  of  the  v  - 
in  such  an  institution.  You  say  you  have  considered  the  \^^ 
giving  such  men  credits  ?    . 

Gen.  MacArthur.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  then  confining  their  two  or  three  years'  m*" 
tion  at  the  Military  Academy  largely  to  military  in8tnicti4«  «' 
completing  their  course  in  that  time  7 

Gen.  MacArthur.  I  do  not  think  that  definite  suggestion  bi*  * 
been  formally  considered.    At  first  blush  it  would  be  appeahn^ 
I  think  you  would  find  great  difficulty  in  mechanicallj  puttinr^  ' 
effect  because  of  the  nonhomogeneitv  of  the  men  involved,    l  >'- ' 
find,  if  we  have,  say,  50  men  in  the  class  that  come  from  uaire>'  ' 
that  those  men  have  come  from  50  different  universities  aoJ  -' 
probably  taken  50  different  courses.     You  would  probably  fia^ 
could  not  have  group  instruction  that  would  embrace  any  appr^  ^ 
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percentage  of  those  50  men.  You  would  probably  have  to  have 
every  one  of  them  taking  a  special  tutored  course.  It  would  be  a 
rare  instance  where  you  could  get  a  man  who  could  break  into  one  of 
the  upper  classes  to  advantage.  He  is  generally  lacking  not  only  in 
the  foundation  of  military  discipline,  but  in  some  of  the  studies  of  the 
first-year  course. 

Mr.  Anthony.  So  the  theory  of  the  West  Point  education  is  to  get 
a  boy  at  a  comparatively  yoimg  age  and  completely  mold  him  i 

Gen.  MaoAkthur.  Yes,  sir;  a  man  at  the  ordinary  university  age; 
and  the  theory  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  school  is  intended  to  incul- 
cate only  general  principles;  that  is,  the  principles  of  the  military 
service  tnat  should  be  possessed  in  common  by  all.  We  train  for  no 
special  technical  brancn  at  West  Point.  We  give  a  man  a  general 
education  in  an  educational  way  and  we  superimpose  on  that  the 
military  characteristics. 

Mr.  Anthony.  He  gets  an  all-aroxmd  military  and  general  educa- 
tion, and  is  supposed  to  be  fitted  to  go  into  any  branch  of  the  service  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir. 
• 

AVERAGE    NXTHBER   OF   CADETS   ENTERING    BACH   YEAR,    ETC. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  the  average  niunber  of  cadets  who  enter 
each  year  ? 

Gen.  MacArthxtr.  The  classes  that  have  entered  in  the  last  two 
years  have  been  exceptionally  large.  The  entering  class  two  years 
ago  was  about  480  and  last  year's  class,  the  largest  in  the  history  of 
the  institution  was  about  630.  We  have  now  for  the  next  year 
about  325  vacancies  and  we  probably  will  have  casualties  that  will 
amount  to  from  75  to  100  men  before  next  June,  so  we  would  have  a 
possibiUty  for  next  year's  entering  class  of  something  over  400  men. 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  what  class  do  most  of  them  drop  out  each  year  ? 

Gen.  MacAjithur.  The  fourth  dass;  that  is,  the  nrst  year  class. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  the  percentage  of  men  who  drop  out  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  The  percentage  this  year  will  probably  be 
about  15  in  January.  It  wiU  probably  be  2  or  3  per  cent  in  June. 
But  we  have  established  a  system  of  salvage  in  the  reconstruction 
that  has  been  going  on  in  West  Point  the  last  year  and  a  half  which 
will  undoubtemy.  Beginning  next  year,  cut  down  the  percentage  of 
men  that  are-  dischars[ed  at  least  50  per  cent.  This  system  consists 
of  extra  instruction  after  the  ordinary  curriculum  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Anthony.  If  you  find  a  man  who  is  somewhat  weak  in  one 
branch,  instead  of  arbitrarily  dropping  him,  you  will  give  him  special 
instruction  i 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir.  We  find  that  there  are  a  great  many 
men  who  enter  who  are  fine  officer  material,  but  who  do  not,  start 
from  ''scratch.''  Their  previous  training  has  been  lacking  to  some 
extent  and  the  course  is  so  rigid  that  when  they  are  thrown  into  it 
they  are  overwhelmed  in  the  beginning. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  recognize  the  fact  that  good  officer  material 
does  not  come  entirely  through  book  learning  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  No,  sir;  absolutely  not.  The  basic  principle  of 
the  Military  Academy,  the  principle  we  put  into  the  men  above  all 
else,  is  character.  We  educate  them,  but  the  stamp  of  West  Point 
is  the  character  stamp*    . 
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Mr,  Anthony.  Of  the  50  men  who  will  drop  out  of  your  fou; 
class  during  the  present  year  how  many  drop  out  from  failur 
studies  and  now  many  are  dropped  from  infraction  of  the  regulaii< ' 

Gen.  MacArthur.  There  has  been  no  man  dismissed  from  the  i!. 
tary  Academy  in  the  year  and  a  half  that  I  have  been  supcrmt- 
dent.     Some  of  the  men  are  drom^ed  for  physical  reasons. 

The  discipline  of  the  Corps  of  Cadets  has  T[)een  excellent.  W* 
trying  to  establish  a  type  of  discipline  that  produces  a  sen- 
individual  responsibility  and  the  self-control  and  self-respect  : 
goes  with  it.  We  are  getting  away  from  some  of  the  old  and  har* 
methods,  and  the  result  has  been  that  the  cadets  themselves  are  n. 
more  responsible  now  than  they  have  been  in  the  past. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  clavsses  were  graduated  at  West  1* 
during  the  war  period  who  did  not  finish  the  required  four  >.   • 
course  ? 

Gen.  MacArtiiur.  All  those  who  graduated  failed  to  finM.  * 
four  vears'  course,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Anthony.  From  what  year? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  The  first  class  was  graduated  in  April,  1917.  -* 
then  in  August,  1917,  they  graduated  another  class. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  first  class  that  graduated  in  1917  had  *;' 
years'  instruction  ? 

Col.  Timbeulake.  Three  vears  and  nine  months.  becau«-  v 
would  have  graduated  ordinarily  in  June,  an>^'ay. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  in  the  same  year  you  graduated  another  »!--• 

Col.  Timbeulake.  In  the  same  year  we  graduated  another  «••  - 
which  was  the  191S  class. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Thev  had  had  three  vears  and  nine  month- 
instruction  ? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  Ycs.  Then  on  November  1,  191S.  they  gri 
ated  two  classes.  One  of  those  classes  had  had  one  year  and  focj 
five  months  of  instruction  and  the  other  had  had  two  years  and  * 
or  five  months  of  instruction. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  has  become  of  the  officers  who  bad  oot  }"- 
and  four  or  five  months  of  instruction  ? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  Tho  armistice  was  signed  on  the  11th  rf  ^ 
vember,  191S,  and  they  came  back  on  the  Ist  of  December  and  \  - 
special  courses  until  tne  next  June,  and  since  that  time  tboee  ::-: 
had  two  years  and  five  months  hare  been  sent  to  theee  special  9cb  <  * 
of  the  different  branches  of  the  Army,  and  they  took  a  cour«*  \i^ ' 
The  enpneers  took  a  two  years'  course. 

Mr.  Anthony.  When  these  men  who  had  had  one  year  and  ^ 
months  of  instruction  at  West  Point  were  graduated  they  w«f»f 
rank  in  the  Army  on  the  date  of  their  graduation  ? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  They  have  maintained  that  rank  since  t 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  I  es,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  their  relative  position  on  the  promotioe  ^' 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  Yes,  sir. 

PBBSONNEL. 

Mr.  Akthony.  Will  you  out  in  the  record  some  niMiktic*  «*'- 
regard  to  the  number  of  caaets,  showing  how  they  are  a|ipoit>-" 
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in  the  different  classes,  and  also  some  statistics  that  will  show  the 
number  of  officers  assigned  to  duty  at  the  academy  now,  and  the 
number  of  enlisted  men  stationed  there,  and  the  number  of  civilian 
envployees  and  their  classification  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir. 

(The  statement  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 


CADETS   BY  CLASSES. 


Second  class, 
rhird  class. . 
Fourth  class. 


122 
304 
580 


Total 1,006 

Officera 172 

Oivilian  instructors 7 

List  of  employees  at  the  United  States  Military  Academy,  Jan,  7,  1921. 

PERMANENT  ESTABLISHMENT  (STATUTORY). 


Clerks: 

Quartermaster  office 9 

Adjutant's  office 12 

Treasurer's  office 1 

Commandant  of  cadets 1 

Department  modem  languages..  1 

Department  of  law 1 

Department  of  English   and    his- 
tory   1 

Department  of  mathematics 1 

Department  of  h  v^iene 1 

Department  of  philosophy 1 

Instructors: 

Spanish 2 

French 2 

Fencing 2 

Gymnastics 3 

Librarian 1 

Assistant  librarian 1 

Janitors: 

Gymansium 1 

Bachelor  building 1 

Academic  buildings 1 

Memorial  Hall 2 

Engineering: 

Power  plant,  chief 1 

Power  plant,  assistant 3 

Assistant  heating  and  ventilating .  1 

Refrigerating  apparatus 1 

Superintendent  gas  works 1 

Superintendent  post  cemetery 1 


Firemen : 8 

Oilers 2 

Draftsman,     department     ci\'il    and 

military  engineering 

Skilled  mechanics,  etc.,  department 

of  chemistry 

Skilled     mechanic,     department    of 

philosophy 

Skilled     mechanic,     department    of 

drawing 

Electrician. 

Chief  plumber 

Assistant  plumber 

Plumber's  helper 

Scavenger 

Organist 

Printer 

Assistant  printer 

Master  mechanic 

Photographer,  department  of  drawing. 

Overseer  waterworks 

Bookbinder 

Booksewers 

Pressman 

Charwoman 

Messenger,  superintendent's  office 

Teacher  of  music 


Total. 


85 


QUARTERMASTER  CORPS  AND  FINANCE  DEPARTMENT, 


Clerk,  finance 1 

^letka,  stock  maintenance  office 7 

Machinist 1 

(Wheelwright 1 

Caretaker 1 

Superintendent  of  construction 1 

Road  engineer 1 

tfarine  gas  engineer 1 

Shoe  shop  foreman 1 

Shoe  repairmen 3 


Plumbers , 2 

Tinners 2 

Carpenters 6 

Clerk,  construction  service 1 

Laborers,  construction  service 10 

Stevedores 10 


Total. 


49 
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MONTHLY  AND  PBB  DIEM  BMPLOTBBS,  MILTTART  AGADBMY. 


Superintendent  of  construction 3 

Assietant  civil  engineer 1 

Foremen 5 

Foreman,  barrack  policemen 1 

Barrack  policemen 20 

Carpenters 23 

Plumbers 6 

Electricians 2 

Engineers 1 

Tinners 4 

Steamfitters 5 

Steamfitter  helpers 8 


Machinist 

School  principal. 
Schoolteachers.. 

Laborers 

Masons 

Overseer 

Woodsmen 

Woods  foreman. . 

Waterboy 

Riggers 


Total. 


Total  Permanent  Establishment  (Statutory). 
Total  monthly  and  per  diem  employees 


Total  Military  Academy. 


PAT  OF  PBOFESSORS — ^ESTABLISHMENT  OF  DEPARTMENT  OF  ECONOVl  ? 

IN  GOVERNMENT. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  first  item  is  for  pay  of  eight  professors  and  • 
amount  you  are  asking  for  is  $31,000. 
Gen.  MacAbthur.  Yes,  sir. 
Mr.  Anthony.  You  also  have  some  new  language  in  this  pn'^.- 

Provided^  That  the  Department  of  English  and  History  shall  heraaftsr  b«  *. 
Department  of  English,  and  that  a  Department  of  "Economics  in  GovemmaDt.  & 
Political  History,''  is  hereby  created. 

You  are  asking  for  an  increase  of  one  professor  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  added  the  Departmer* 
Economics  in  Government  and  Political  History  to  the  cour^ 
West  Point.  A  complete  revision  of  the  curriculum  was  nutt- 
the  Academic  Board  and  approved  by  the  War  Department  aft*' 
study  of  five  months,  and  we  have  expanded  the  course  of  ^iut!> 
include  a  Department  of  Economics  in  Government  and  Polr- 
History.     We  need  a  professor  for  that  department. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Does  the  pay  of  the  inaividual  professors  rva^ 
the  same  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  you  have  provided  for  the  same  pay  f^r  * 
additional  professor  that  you  asked  for  the  other  i 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  He  will  be  a  cilivian  i 

Gen.  Mac.'Vrthur.  He  could   be   appointed   either  from  *:*»' 
life  or  from  the  Army.     He  is  appointed  like  any  other  officer 
becomes  on  his  appointment  a  professor  of  the  Military  Ar***'" 
with  the  rank  and  pay  of  a  lieutenant  colonel.     He  is  noininatr- 
the  Executive  and  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Anthony.  If  you  appoint  an  Army  officer  to  that  f^*^' 
does  he  maintain  his  status  on  the  Army  list ) 

Gen.  MacArthur.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  He  loses  that  and  secures  the  permanent  sitt. 
a  professor  at  the  Military  Academy,  carrjring  with  it  the  p*>  « 
rank  of  lieutenant  colonel  i 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  When  you  take  an  Army  officer  to  fill  a  chair  of 
this  kind,  supposing  he  is  a.  lieutenant  colonel  already,  will  his 
lieutenant  colonel's  pay  be  based  upon  his  length  of  service,  or  would 
he  simply  receive  the  straight  pay  of  a  lieutenant  colonel  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  No,  sir,  ne  would  have  to  vacate  his  lieutenant 
colonel's  status  on  that  list. 

Mr.  Anthony,  And  accept  the  initial  pay  of  a  lieutenant  colonel  'i 

Gen.  MacArthur.  But  he  wotdd  be  entitled  to  his  continuous- 
service  pay;  he  would  be  entitled  to  every-thing  that  accrued  by  his 
past  service. 

Mr.  Aj^thony.  But  if  a  civilian  was  appointed  to  this  position  he 
would  simply  receive  the  base  pay  of  a  lieutenant  colonel! 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  regard  the  creation  of  this  new  chair  as  a 
necessitv  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  it  in  view  of  the  increased  number  of  cadets  or 
is  it  because  you  want  to  enlarge  the  curriculum  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  It  is  because  we  want  to  enlarge  and  modern- 
ize the  curriculum. 

PAY   OF   THE   CHAPLAIN. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  next  item  is  for  pay  of  one  chaplain,  and  you 
are  asking  $3,000,  which  is  an  increase  of  $600. 

Gen.  A&lcArthur.  The  present  pay  is  entirely  out  of  proportion 
for  a  man  of  the  abilitv  and  influence  recuired. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Who  is  the  present  chaplain? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Chaplain  Wheat.  We  have  had  a  series  of 
very  excellent  chaplains,  but  we  have  consistently  lost  them.  The 
last  one  we  had  was  Chaplain  Silver.  He  resigned  to  accept  a  con- 
sistory in  New  York  at  more  than  twice  the  salarv  we  offered.  The 
man  whom  he  had  succeeded  did  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  the  present  chaplain  a  civilian  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir;  a  civilian.  He  is  a  very  excellent 
man.  He  is  appointed  for  four  years  and  he  has  to  be  reappointed 
at  the  end  of  every  four  years.  This  provision  would  put  nim  on 
the  basis  of  a  major. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  position  of  chaplain  at  West  Point  carries  no 
military  rank  or  allowances  with  it  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  No,  sir.  He,  of  course,  receives  quarters,  but 
he  receives  nothing  in  the  way  of  emoluments  beyond  his  rank. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  no  permanency  beyond  four  years  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  No,  sir. 

pay  of  master  op  the  sword. 
Mr.  Anthony.  Your  next  item  is — 

For  pay  of  Master  of  the  Sword,  $3,500,  and  the  present  incumbent  shall  have  the 
relative  rank  and  be  entitled  to  the  pay,  allowances,  and  emoluments  including 
retirement,  of  a  lieutenant  colonel. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  That  is  exactly  the  same  as  last  year,  with 
the  exception  of  the  words  ''including  retirement/^  which  are  added, 
emitting  the  words  "during  his  incumbency.''  The  present  in- 
cumbent, I  have  no  doubt  you  know  very  well,  Col,  Koehler.     He 
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has  been  at  the  Military  Academy  nearly  40  years  and  he  has  reached 
the  retiring  age,  and  this  is  to  insure  him  that  privilege.  I  tbni 
he  has  it  now,  according  to  law,  but  some  question  has  been  raisK 
about  it  and  this  provision  was  inserted  in  order  to  protect  bim. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Why  would  he  get  the  right  to  retire,  in  yw 
opinion  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  He  would  get  it  from  the  wording  of  the  la» 
last  year.  It  says  "shall  be  entitled  to  pay,  allowances,  and  enleve- 
ments,'' and  there  has  been  at  least  one  legal  opinion  to  the  efff  • 
that  the  allowances  include  the  provisions  for  retirement. 

Mr.  Anthony.  But  the  language  last  year  was  further  ma*.' 
definite  by  the  use  of  the  words  "during  his  incumbency." 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  would  probably  be  ti- 
reason  that  the  decision  would  be  doubtful. 

Mr.  Anthony.  This  item  provides  no  increase  in  his  pav? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  No,  sir.  I  do  not  even  know  thattibl.  Koehl  • 
contemplates  retiring,  but  he  is  certainly  entitled  to  it  by  all  i:- 
rules  of  equity. 

PAY   OF   CADETS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Your  next  item  is  for  pay  of  cadets.  There  »:? 
an  appropriation  for  this  item  for  1921  oi  $850,000,  and  vou  a* 
asking  for  the  fiscal  year  1922,  $1,678,700. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Those  figures  should  be  revised  down.    T  * 
estimate  was  made  upon  the  basis  of  1,665  cadets.     I  had  iav* 
a  proviso  in  this  bill  providing  for  an  increase  in  the  strength  of  • 
Corps  of  Cadets.     This  proviso  has  been  stricken  out. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  now  have  how  many  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  We  now  have  1,006.  This  estimate  j^h- 
be  based  upon  about  1 ,200  cadets.  We  probablv  will  not  hnvr  m 
than  that.  The  revision  would  change  these  figures  to  a  toti* 
$1 ,316,000  instead  of  $1 ,678,700. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  computed  on  the  pay  now  allowed  bv  ii- 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  siv.     1  would  like  to  complete  mv  pr»*vi 
statement,  that  these  estimates  were  made  upon  the  basis  erf  a  p'^' 
that  was  cut  out  for  the  increase  of  the  Corps  of  Cadet*.  « 
enables  this  revision  to  be  made  downward.     The  revision  fc»  it*  * 
downward  revision  in  the  case  of  the  pay  of  any  individual  rs.: 
but  on  the  total  number  of  cadets. 

Mr.  Anthony.  When  was  the  pay  of  cadetfi  last  increased' 

(len.  MacArthur.  Two  years  ago. 

Mr.  Anthony.  From  wliat  figure? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  From  $600  to  $780. 

CREDIT  to  cadets  TO  COVER  INITIAL  COST  OP  CLOTHIHG  AX0  l)Qn> 

MENT. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  the  meaning  of  the  new  proviso  on  ptr  ' 
*' Provided  further.  That  hereafter  each  new  cadet  ahaU,  upon  wir.- 
sion  to  the  United  States  Military  Academy,  be  credited  with  the « ' 
of  $250  to  cover  the  cost  of  his  initial  clothing  and  eqinpmcnt  ifl^ 

Gen.  MacArthur.  The  present  regulation  provides  thai  a  ci»  - 
date  upon  entry  ahall  deposit  $300  to  cover  thia  initial  allovid^ 
We  find  that  a  great  many  poor  boys  do  not  bring  tlie  mooeT.   ^' 
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accept  them  and  we  advance  or  loan  them  the  money  from  the  treas- 
urer^  funds.  In  other  words,  the  Government  roans  them  that 
money.  Those  men  therefore  start  in  the  academy  that  much  in 
debt.  Some  of  them  are  in  debt  until  their  last  year  at  the  academy. 
Those  men  who  are  discha^d  in  the  interval  frequently  leave  owing 
the  Government  money.  We  have  had  to  come  before  Congress  the 
the  last  two  years  for  this  same  provision  of  $250  for  every  cadet  in 
the  institution. 

Mr.  Anthony,  When  you  advance  the  initial  amoimt  of  $300,  you 
are  doing  that  without  any  direct  authority  of  law? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  I  thmk  there  is  authority  of  law.  I  think  we 
have  a  fund  for  that  purpose. 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  The  treasurer  has  a  working  fimd  to  enable  him 
to  run  the  cadet  store  which  makes  the  uniforms  and  supplies  all  the 
equipment  the  cadet  gets. 

Mr.  Anthony.  So  you  advance  him  that  money  with  the  idea  of 
deducting  from  his  pav? 

Col.  Tmberlake.  Yes,  sir.  The  day  the  cadet  arrives  he  is  sent 
to  the  store  to  get  so  much  equipment  which  he  needs,  and  which 
amounts  to  $325  or  $350,  and  the  committee  which  considered  the 
bill  last  year  thought  that  it  was  up  to  Congress  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  the  cadets  while  they  are  there,  and  they  thought  it  best  to  put  in 
a  provision  every  year  for  $250  to  pay  lor  this  initial  equipment. 
They  authorized  that  last  year,  without  making  any  appropriation. 

lifr.  Anthony.  He  is  simply  credited  with  $250;  it  is  not  aaditional 
pay  ? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  additional  pay. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  asking  for  this  provision  to  cover  the 
advances  you  make  in  some  instances,  but  you  will  make  it  in  all 
instances  nereafter? 

Gen.  MacArthtir.  If  this  provision  is  enacted  into  law. 

Col.  TiMBBRLAKE.  Last  year  it  only  covered  the  cadets  who  were 
at  the  academy  March  30,  1920. 

Mr;  Anthony.  It  does  take  new  funds  to  cover  this  authority  ? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  It  is  in  addition  to  what  we  have. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  This  estimate  would  include  that. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Last  year  you  were  given  $850,000  for  the  pay  of 
cadets.     Did  that  cover  the  pay  of  the  cadets  ? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  It  covercd  the  pay  of  the  cadets.  It  did  not 
cover  this  item,  which  is  included  in  the  estimate  for  pay  for  next  year. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  have  the  authority  to  credit  each  cadet  with 
$250  last  year  ? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  Yes,  sir;  it  was  authorized  but  no  appropriation 
was  made  to  cover  it. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  was  the  deficiency  created  in  the  item  for  pay 
of  cadets  ? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  That  is  to  cover  $250  per  cadet,  and  the  amount 
was  $209,284.09.     Yesterday  I  reduced  that  by  $85,000. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  did  you  reduce  it  ? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  Because  I  found  I  was  going  to  have  the  balance 
in  the  $850,000  of  $85,000,  due  to  a  numoer  of  cadets  being  dis- 
charged. 

Mr.  Anthony.  There  is  no  increase  of  pay  provided  for  now  in  this 
bill? 
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Gen.  MacArthur.  No,  sir.  We  give  these  cadets  on  entrance  $25 
for  equipment. 

PAY  OF  OFFICERS   ON   DETACHED   SERVICE   AT  THE   ACADEMY 

Mr.  Anthony.  Your  next  series  of  items  are  for  extra  par  «•! 
officers  of  the  Army  on  detached  service  at  the  Military  Academv 
It  is  the  custom  to  pay  each  officer  on  duty  at  the  academy  an  exin 
amount,  is  it,  or  do  certain  officers  get  that  extra  pay  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir;  certain  ones,  and  we  have  cut  t:.- 
number  down  very  markedly. 

Mr.  Anthony,  i  ou  are  asking  for  the  pay  of  one  command&i : 
of  cadets  (colonel)  in  addition  to  nis  regular  pay,  $1,000. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  His  r^ular  rank  is  that  of  major,  and  he  l^ 
the  local  rank  of  colonel.  The  item  provides  for  him  the  pay  of  i 
colonel. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Who  is  your  present  commandant  t 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Gen.  Danford. 

Mr.  Anthony.  He  has  the  rank  of  major  in  the  Regular  Army  I 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  askinje  for  the  pay  of  one  professor  of  o:  - 
nance  and  science  of  gunnery  (lieutenant  colonel)  in  addition  to  :.j 
pay  as  major,  $500. 

uen.  MacArthur.  There  are  certain  chairs  on  the  facultv  ^b  - 
are  not  permanent.     Officers  are  detailed  from  the  Army  to  fill  tk-: 
for  4-year  periods.     That  is  because  the  subjects  that  they  j?ar-  •- 
vise  are  continually  changing,  although  their  fundamental  prinr:r   - 
are  immutable.     We  wish  to  bring  to  them  the  fresh  thougnt  of  *' 
Army  at  laree.    These  men,  temporarily  members  of  the  farul 
have  always  been  given  the  same  rating  as  the  permanent  profes 
and  when  they  have  a  lower  rank  than  that  of  a  permanent  prod 
they  are  given  added  rank  and  pay  to  put  them  upon  a  comm^- « 
rate  basis. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Who  is  your  present  professor  of  ordnann»  % 
science  of  gunnery? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Maj.  Mettler. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  asking  for  the  pay  of  one  profesaur  •»'  .*. 
(lieutenant  colonel)  in  addition  to  his  pay  as  major,  $300. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  That  is  exactly  the  same  as  the  previous  ::-  - 
Maj.  Strong  is  the  officer  in  question.     The  same  reasons  appl> 
the  next  item  for  pay  of  one  professor  of  practical  militarr  r  j 
neering. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  notice  you  want  to  omit  a  number  of  U«cn> 
pay  of  assistant  professors,  battalion  conunanders,  senior  a»>'-. 
mstructors,  16  instructors  of  cavalry,  artillery,  and  infaptrr  u^t  • 
one  adjutant  and  one  associate  professor  mathematics,  in  add  '. 
to  their  pay  in  their  regular  ranks.     What  is  the  idea  of  om.t- 
those  positions? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Those  officers  have  heretofore  gotten  addur  - 
pay.    The  reorganization  of  the  Army  has  raised  the  rank  x^'  . 
these  officers,  and  their  pay  has  also  been  increased.     I  ihcfffior^ 
not  see  why  we  should  have  the  extra  rating  that  is  nccwuarr  u  : 
case  of  these  other  officers  we  have  already  been  tattdnic  aim; 
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Mr.  Anthony.  The  argument  for  giving  the  extra  pay  does  not 
apply  in  these  cases  in  which  the^se  men  have  attained  commensurate 
rank  for  the  places  they  occupy? 

Gen.  MacAiithur.  Yes,  sir;  they  have  had  increased  pay  and 
increased  rank. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  make  a  saving  there*  of  practically  $11,000, 
<lo  you  not? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  We  had  an  appropriation  last  year  for  this  pur- 
pose of  $32,500,  and  the  estimate  for  1922  is  $21,300,  so  that  the 
difTerence  is  $11,200.  which  is  the  amount  of  reduction. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  asking. for  the  pay  of  one  quartermaster 
and  commissary  of  cadets  and  treasurer,  in  addition  to  his  regular 
pay,  $600. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  That  is  an  old  item  and  I  thought  that  could  be 
left  in  the  bill.  He  does  much  work  outside  of  the  regular  line  of  an 
officer's  duty,  and  I  think  he  needs  that  to  carry  him  along. 

Mr.  Anthony.  It  has  been  carried  in  the  bill  for  quite  a  while  ? 

Gen.  MAt) Arthur V  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  asking  for  the  pay  of  one  line  officer  on 
duty  in  the  quartermaster's  department  at  the  academy,  in  addition 
to  his  regular  pay,  $400.     What  is  the  rank  of  that  officer? 

Gen.  M>acArthur.  His  rank  is  that  of  major. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Why  do  you  give  him  $400  additional  pay,  while 
you  give  most  of  the  others  $500  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  That  has  always  been  the  case,  and  I  have  not 
attempted  to  rearrange  or  readjust  the  items  of  long  standing. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Why  have  you  omitted  the  item  for  the  pay  of  one 
associate  professor  of  mathematics  in  addition  to  his  regular  pay  as 
captain,  with  the  amount  of  $600  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  He  is  a  major  now.  That  was  meant  to  give 
himi  the  rating  and  the  pay  of  the  higher  grade  because  it  was  believed 
his  duties  entitled  him  to  that  rating.  He  has  it  now,  so  I  see  no 
reason  why  the  $600  should  be  continued. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  asking  for  th^  pay  of  one  constructing 
quartermaster,  in  addition  to  his  regular  pay,  $1,000. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  The  same  line  of  argument  applies  to  that  as  to 
these  ottier  cases — the  same  argument  as  applies  in  the  case  of  tiie 
((uartermaster  and  commissary  of  cadets,  and  treasurer. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Col.  Timberlake  is  your  constructing  quartermaster  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Tr.at  item  has  been  carried  for  a  number  of  years  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  For  about  20  years. 

for  increased  pay  to  eight  professors. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  asking  for  increased  pay  of  eight  pro- 
fessors, $4,J^00. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  That  is  because  of  tJie  provisions  of  the  pay 

bill. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Because  of  the  temporary  incrciise  of  pay  al- 
lowed by  Congrcvss  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir.  That  is  carried  as  a  separate  item 
because  that  increase  provided  by  Congress  only  goes  until  the  end 
of  the  next  fiscal  year. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  In  accordance  with  that  increase  each  licuienh:  * 
colonel  would  be  entitled  to  receive  $600  a  year  increase. 

Gen.  Mac  Arthur.  That  is  what  the  law  provides. 

Mr.  Anthony.  If  they  were  on  duty  in  the  regular  service  the' 
would  get  that  increase? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Jtist  exactly  the  same. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Being  on  duty  at  the  Military  Academy  you  hi'- 
to  make  this  specific  provision. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  asking  for  additional  pay  of  prof€ssi'> 
and  officers  (and  officers  receiving  pay  of  increasea  rank)  lor  lenp: 
of  service,  $12,000. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  That  is  the  '*fogey''  pay,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  figured  strictly  according  to  law. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  is  the  regular  longevity  pay  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  How  many  professors  are  cared  for  under  this  pr- 
vision  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  I  think  there  are  eight,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Out  of  the  $12,0001 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir.  ' 

Mr.  SissoN.  This  is  in  addition  to  their  regular  pay;  this  is  tr 
longevity  pav  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Do  you  mean  to  say  they  get  longevity  pay  at  tha 
rate,  so  that  only  eight  of  them  are  taken  care  out  of  $12*000^ 

Gen.  MacArthur.  I  think  so. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Will  you  put  in  the  record  the  entire  niunber  i 
fected? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir.  The  exact  number  is  9:7  pr- 
fessors,  1  teacher  of  the  sword,  and  1  teacher  of  music. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  your  idea  about  the  language  in  pmrt 
theses? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  The  intent  of  it  is  apparently  merely  t<»  t 
longevity  pay  to  officers  who  are  entitled  to  it. 

Mr.  SissoN.  lender  the  reorganization  bill,  General,  was  then*  a 
change  in  the  conditions  under  which  officers  would  receive  longri  * 
pay  'i 

tren.  MacArthur.  No,  sir;  there  was  not.     This  item,  so  far  ^^ 
can  see,  would  bo  in  the  bill  under  am  conditions,  and  should  '- 
continuing  item.     I  am  not  familiar  with  the  reason  for  it«  in:«^rt 
which  was  not  done  in  my  office.      It  was  submitted  by  the  Mil/*-' 
Academy  as  follows,  **For  additional  pay  of  professor*  and  t-iF-  ' 
for  length  of  sennce.*' 

Mr.  Anthony.  With  the  parentheses  stricken  out. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  With  the  parentheses  stricken  out;  y^.  *• 

Mr.  Anthony.  It  might  mean  that  officers  of  increased  rink  ti- 
the present  rank — 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE  (interposing).  The  present  law  does  not  a.  • 
increased  rank. 

Mr.  Anthony.  This  would  change  existing  law.  if  we  carrwJ  / 
the  bill  in  this  wav. 
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Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  We  do  not  want  that  item  there  in  that  way. 
We  do  not  want  the  part  in  parentheses. 

Mr.  Anihont.  Is  not  this  only  for  such  officers  as  are  on  duty 
there  at  an  increased  rank,  or  your  professors  who  may  have  length 
of  service  due  them  because  of  the  previous  service  you  were  speakmg 
of?     What  did  the  item  carry  last  year? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  The  same  thing. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  much  did  you  use  during  the  current  \ear 
for  this  purpose? 

Col.  TiMBERLA^KE.  I  eould  uot  tell  v  ou  that  because  it  is  carried  in 
one  fund. 

PAY  FOB  THE  MIUTABY  ACADEMY  BAND. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Under  the  heading  of  pay  for  the  Military  Academy 
band  you  are  asking  for  one  band  leaaer  (warrant  officer),  at  $110 
per  month,  or  $1,320  per  year.  That  is  a  new  item.  What  is  the 
necessity  for  that? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  All  the  Military  Academy  detachments,  Mr. 
Chairman,  have  been  reorganized  in  accordance  with  the  new  Army^ 
act. 

Mr.  Anthony.  So  the  band  leader  norw  has  the  grade  of  warrant 
officer? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  was  the  former  pay  of  the  band  leader  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  $972. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Then  he  gets  a  substantial  increase  of  pay  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir.  As  I  say,  the  service  detachmentb 
have  been  reoi:ganized  in  accordance  with  the  Army  reorganization 
act,  and  the  oi^nization  was  fixed  by  the  War  Department.  Tliis 
puts  us  on  the  same  basis  as  the  service  organizations,  and  of  course 
was  in  compliance  with  the  provision  of  that  law  and  within  the 
ratings  to  be  distributed  by  the  Executive  from  the  total  number  of 
ratings  provided  for  in  that  bill. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  asking  for  two  band  sergeants  and  assistant 
band  leaders  of  the  first  grade,  at  $74  per  month,  making  a  total  of 
$1,776  a  year. 

Gen.  AIacArthur.  I  think  the  easiest  way  to  understand  that  would 
be  to  give  you  the  organization  of  the  band  as  it  was  last  year  and 
let  you  compare  that  with  the  proposed  organization. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  was  the  organization  of  the  band  last  year  ? 
You  are  adding  one  new  sergeant,  are  you  not  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  It  has  the  same  number  of  men  in  it.  The 
organization  is  changed;  that  is,  the  ratings. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  asking  in  this  bill  for  two  sergeants,  whereas 
you  had  one  last  year. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Last  year  the  band  consisted  of  1  band  sergeant 
and  assistant  leader,  15  enlisted  musicians  at  so  much  pay,  15  enlisted 
musicians  at  so  much  pay,  and  20  enlisted  musicians  at  a  certain 
amount  of  pay  per  montn.  Under  the  reorganization  act  the  War 
Department  has  authorized  this  organization  we  are  asking  for  here. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Did  you  carry  a  drum  major  last  year? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  No,  sir.  Our  band  was  not  organized  as  were 
the  other  bands  in  the  service. 
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Mr.  Anthony,  What  is  the  necessity  for  having  two  ban<l  >^  - 
geants  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  That  is  to  give  the  necessary  ratings  t<»  •  .- 
band  so  we  will  be  on  a  commensurate  basis  with  other  band>. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  they  necessary?  It  means  an  increiL- 
expense. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  They  are  necessary,  because  that  is  the  e>t\' 
lished  organization  in  the  Army  reorganization  act.     Our  ban<l 
course,  could  not  be  handled  and  run  at  a  disadvantage  as  comp*r- 
with  every  other  military  band  in  the  service.     I  could  not  hold  ; 
band  at  all.     The  Army  reorganization  act  has  given  a  classiiiiar. 
and  a  rating  to  bands  which  was  superior  to  the  one  which  e\i-J 
before,  and  our  band  has  been  reoi^anized  by  order  of  the  W. 
Department  along  the  same  lines. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  there  anything  in  the  reorganization  act  u  . 
specifies  the  number  of  sergeants  that  have  to  be  in  the  band  ^  T*  . 
is  done  bv  regulation,  is  it  not? 

Gen.  I^acArthur.  That  is  done  by  executive  regulation:  ye>.  -. 
The  total  number  of  ratings  is  fixed  by  Congress,  and  the  War  Uep:*: 
ment  apportions  them  to  the  different  organizations. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Obviously  "there  could  not  be  over  a  certain  >  • 
centage  of  the  first-grade  men  in  certain  organizations  i 

Gen.  MAcARTHrR.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  If  you  could  get  along  with  a  Ic^ss  number  of  tK»- 
high-grade  or  extra-pay  men  in  your  organization,  would  it  not  Im- 
proper thing  to  do  to  keep  the  number  down  rather  than  to  xiw. 
the  full  amount  authorized  by  law^ 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Undoubtedly;  but 

Mr.  Anthony  (interposing).  It  looks  as  though  you  were  jrt-r 
along  at  West  Point  with  a  band  at  less  expense  than  you  pnn>''^ 
incur  next  year. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  But  vou  have  reorganized  the  whole  Arm  v.  »• 
that  would  leave  us  behind  other  bands  in  the  8er\  ice. 

Mr.  Anthdny.  That  is  one  of  the  things  that  we  find  all  thr«H*^ 
the  Army  apj)ropriation  bill.  The  War  Department  has  taken  a^i .  i 
ta<2:e  of  the  authority  ronferred  in  the  reorganization  a'^t  to  o^i-j^; 
tvverything  to  the  maximum. 

Mr.  SisHON.  Xotwilhstanding  the  fact  that  the  exwuti/c  tU^y^'  ■ 
ment  is  authorized  to  do  this,  there  is  nothing  in  the  law  that  <•.- 
pels  them  to  do  it.     If  Consress  gives  the  Executive  a  ^'oriain  aii  «h. 
of  monev  and  he  sis:ns  the  bill,  he  would  have  t-o  make  his  n<«orvan-.:A 
tion  fit  his  money. 

Mr.  Anthony.  To  what  ext<»nt  are  the  bands  henefit«Ml  h}  • 
iivreased  number  of  sergeants  permitted  under  the  reorganiza?. 

act  ( 

Cien.  MacAkthi'r.  Of  course.  I  am  not  familiar  with  the  pn»«>^- 
by  which  the  War  Department  arrive*!  at  these  figures.  !«•«.•■ 
very  frankly   -  - 

Mr.  Anthony  (interposing).  Does  the  increase  mean  an  impr- • 
ment  in  the  (fuality  of  music,  or  is  it  simpiv  an  increase  in  d^snit* 

Gen.  MacArthur.  You  can  not  hold  tW  musicians.     I'mkr  • 
old  ratings  at  the  Military  Academy  the  band  has  l>cen  disinteffra'  ■« 
The  amount  wp  pay  the  musicians  there  is  not  within  ot)  wr  ere 
what  the  local  musicians  are  ln»ing  paitl  in  the  State  of  Xm  \  ^- 
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Tlie-  ratings  of  the  Military  Academy  band  were  not  within  20  per 
cent  of  what  is  paid  to  the  Naval  Academy  band.  It  was  consider- 
ably below  what  waspid  to  the  Marine  Band.  I  have  had  11  musi- 
cians leave  the  Military  Academy  band  to  go  to  the  Naval  Academy 
band.  That  was  under  the  old  ratings.  It  would  have  been  almost 
impossible  to  hold  the  band  together  under  the  old  scale  of  pav,  and 
if  this  reorganization  had  not  been  taken  out  of  my  hancfs  and 
directed  by  the  War  Department  I  would  have  asked  for  increased 
ratings  for  the  band  as  it  existed. 

Mr.  Anthony.  All  of  that  would  ddmonstrate  that  it  would  be 

Siite  unwise  for,  the  committee,  it  being  impossible  to  get  men  fpr 
e  band  in  competition  with  outside  employment,  to  authorize 
about  a  50  per  cent  increase  in  the  personnel  of  your  band.  It 
would  add  to  your  troubles  in  getting  men  for  the  band  because  you 
would. have  to  get  a  greater  number.   ' 

In  the  makeup  of  your  band  you  have  dropped  20  enlisted  musi- 
cians at  $30  per  month,  and  have  substituted  23  enlisted  musicians 
of  the  second  erade  at  $53  per  month,  and  24  enlisted  musicians  of 
the  third  graoe  at  $45  per  month.  That  gives  your  whole  band 
increased  pay. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir. 

Mi\  Anthony.  They  were  given  increased  pay  when  the  pay  of 
the  Army  was  increased,  were  they  not  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  They  were  enlisted  men  in  the  Army  before  the  war  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir;  but  they  were  not  paid  from  the 
Army  bill  at  all,  they  were  paid  under  our  bill. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  much  of  an  increase  in  pay  does  this  give  the 
band  men  in  all?  Instead  of  paying  20  enlisted  musicians  $38  a 
month,  you  propose  to  pay  23  of  the  enlisted  musicians,  second 
grade,  $53  per  month  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  The  whole  increase  amounts  to  about  $8,000 
for  the  entire  band. 

Mr.  SissoN.  These  men  get  their  quarters  and  heat  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  They  are  like  every  other  soldier;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  In  private  life  they  do  not  get  that  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  propose  to  carry  23  of  your  enlisted  musicians 
at  the  second  grade.  Toat  is  practically  at  the  rate  of  $53  per 
month  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  propose  to  carrv  24  of  them  at  the  third  grade, 
in  which  the  pay  is  $45  a  month.  Those  grades  are  increased  from 
$38  a  month,  both  of  them?  You  are  practically  doubling  the  pay 
of  the  band  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Has  the  pay  of  all  bands  throughout  all  branches 
of  the  service  been  increased  in  proportion  to  this  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir.  1  do  not  know  what  the  exact  organ- 
ization as  fixed  by  the  War  Department  was  for  the  regimental 
band,  but  it  must  approximate  to  this. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Leaving  out  of  account  the  increase  from  $38  to 
$53  by  the  change  of  grade,  what  would  one  of  these  men  in  the  band 
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who  has  been  with  you  for  three  years  receive  ?    What  does  he  grt, 
the  $38  ? 

Gen.  MacArthuk.  You  mean  everything  he  gets  ? 

Mr.  Cramton.  Yes;  longevity  pav,  additional  pay,  quarters,  etr 

Gen.  MacArthtjr.  When  he  is  nrat  enlisted  he  would  get,  coU 
cash,  $38.  He  would  set  his  military  clothing — that  is,  &  outer 
equipment,  overcoat,  blouse,  breeches,  shoes,  and  hat.  He  woai<i 
get  his  board,  he  would  have  a  barrack  to  live  in,  and  a  bed  to  s\w^ 
on,  so  that  as  far  as  his  normal  necessities  of  living  go,  without  recn- 
Ation,  he  would  be  carried  along  in  addition  to  his  pay. 

Mr.  SissoN.  He«gets  his  medical  attention,  the  services  of  a  doot^ir 
and  his  medicines  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  He  gets  medical  attention;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Figuring  roughly,  his  board  and  clothes  at  S50  • 
month,  half  of  the  band  will  be  getting  the  equivalent  of  S130  t 
month — that  is,  of  the  musicians — and  half  of  the  band  will  be  fsn- 
ting  the  equivalent  of  about  $95  per  month. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir.  I  think  those  are  very  fair  figurr* 
But  those  figures  are  nothing  like  what  the  ordinary  musician  ^•^ 
outside. 

Mr.  Anthony.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  bands  paid  br  tb*- 
Government  that  get  much  less  than  this. 

Gon.  MacArthur.  I  do  not  know  of  any. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  know  of  one  at  the  soldiers'  home  at  Leavra- 
worth,  and  I  doubt  if  the  average  pay  of  the  band  there  would  h^ 
more  than  $40  a  month.     They  are  all  yoimg  men. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Those  men  are  allowed  to  go  out  and  take  <^t- 
side  contracts. 

Mr.  Anthony.  No;  very  few  of  them. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  These  men  at  the  Militarv  Academv  are  ah^- 
lutoly  limited. 

Mr.  Anthony.  This  simply  shows  that  the  War  Department  - 
taking  advantage  of  the  reorganization  act  to  increase  the  par  of  f- 
band  about  50  per  cent  all  the  way  through. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  All    of   our   service    detachments    have 
changed  by  order  of  the  War  Department. 

Mr.  Anthony.  But  they  are  not  getting  this  pay  now. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  No,  sir.     Up  to  the  end  of  this  fiscal  y 
operate  imder  our  own  bill. 

Mr.  Anthony.  All  of  the  other  Army  bands  will  got  this  pay ' 

Gon.  MacArthur.  I  can  not  sav  that. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Do  vou  have  much  trouble  keeping  voor  bar 
filled? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  up  to  wii ^  • 
the  last  six  or  seven  months.     The  hand  was  not  satisfactorr.  m  r 
opinion,  and  I  have  handled  the  matter  rather  drastically.     I  ha- 
•had  several  officers  successively  placed  in  charge  of  the  band   a- 
we  have  finally  arrived  at  a  condition  that  I  regard  as  aerrpiaS 
but    it    is  ver>'  difficult    to  hold  competent   musicians.     Ettry-  -  ■ 
wants  them,  and  the  orchestras  in  the  New  York  theatei^  wiU  *^-- 
a  competent  man  $250  a  month. 

Mr.  Anthony.  But  with  the  change  of  living  costs  and  iB<hvtr-3 
conditions  vou  find  it  easier  than  it  was  before  to  hold  men 
get  them  ? 
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Gen.  MacAbthur.  It  has  been  easier  in  the  last  six  months. 

Mr.  Anthony.  With  the  change  in  the  cost  of  livmg  and  in  indus- 
trial conditions? 

Gen.  Mao  Arthur.  It  is  much  easier.  You  mean  that  I  could  hold 
the  band  under  the  old  rate  of  pay  ?  I  can  not  hold  50  per  cent  of 
them  under  such  circumstances. 

FOR  20  PER  CBNT  ADDITIONAL  PAY. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  have  added  a  new  item,  *' Twenty  per  cent 
additional  pay,  $6,050.40."     What  is  that  ? 

Gen.  MacAjithur.  That  is  the  additional  pay  which  these  men  get 
for  length  of  service. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  the  special  increase  for  two  years  which  was 
given  to  all  branches  of  the  service  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Would  that  have  a  tendency  to  keep  these  men  in  the 
band  ?  That  would  be  an  inducement  to  the  men  to  stay,  would  it 
not  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes.  So  far  as  the  band  is  concerned,  under 
this  rate  of  pay  I  think  we  will  be  better  off  than  we  have  ever  been 
before.  I  tnink  we  will  keep  all  of  the  older  men.  There  are  some 
of  those  men  who  have  been  there  for  a  great  many  years,  men  who 
came  in  practicallj^  as  apprentices  and  were  taught  by  the  band 
leader  to  oe  musicians.  Tnose  men,  of  course,  are  loath  to  leave  if 
thev  can  live  on  the  pay  they  get.  Almost  all  of  them  are  married 
and  they  have  to  get  a  living  wage  for  themselves  and  their  families 
or  they  wiU  not  stick.  They  can  get  $75  a  week  if  they  leave  us. 
They  are  all  competent  musicians. 

PAY  OF  FIELD  MUSICIANS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  maintain  an  organization  of  field  musicians  ? 
Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir.    Those  are  the  bugle  and  fife  men. 
Mr.  Anthony.  Under  the  heading  of  field  musicians  you  are  asking 
for  one  sergeant  of  the  third  grade,  at  $45  a  month,  or  $540  a  year. 
Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir.    That  is  a  decrease. 
Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  the  reason  for  the  decrease  ? 
Gen.  MacArthur.  That  is  due  to  the  reorganization  which  was 

?ut  into  effect.  It  has  raised  some  ratings  and  lowered  others, 
'his  man  is  one  of  those  whose  rating  was  given  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment as  sergeant,  third  grade. 

Mr.  Anthony.  He  used  to  have  the  grade  of  first  sergeant  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  He  was  just  a  sergeant. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  asking  for  two  corporals  at  $37  a  month, 
which  is  an  increase  of  $1  a  month  in  their  pay. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  due  to  the  reorganization  act. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  the  grade  of  corporal  a  special  grade?  What 
specialist  pay  does  he  receive  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  No  specialist  pay. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  the  pay  of  the  grade  of  corporal  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir.  These  men  are  entirely  different  from 
the  musicians  in  the  band.     They  are  not  skilled  musicians. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  asking  for  9  privates,  first  class  (si\:: 
grade,  snocialists  sixth  class)  at  $38  per  month,  and  19  privat*-'. 
second  class  (seventh  grade,  specialists  sixth  class)  at  $33  per  in(»r't^ 
That  is  a  total  of  $11,628.  You  are  asking  in  the  first  line  of  t^  * 
item  for  an  increase  of  2  privates  and  in  the  next  two  lines  for  ^ 
decrease  of  2  privates. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir.     There  is  no  change  in  the  strengii.  < 
the  band.     This  is  due  to  the  provisions  of  the  reorganization  art. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  asking  for  additional  pay  for  lengtl    * 
service,  $990. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  That  is  longevity  pay. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  the  provision  for  20  per  cent  additional  ;•.. 
amounting  to  $285.60,  is  due  to  the  act  of  May  18. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes',  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  have  a  Military  Academy  band  for  which  vou  h- 
$42,137.12.  How  do  they  differ  from  the  field  musicians  I  T^hni  •• 
you  mean  by  field  musicians  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  The  field  musicians  are  the  bugle  and  dr  : 
and  fife  corps  as  difl'erentiated  from  the  band  proper. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  is  the  thing  you  march  by? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  They  marcii  by  it  at  times.     These  men  a* 
the  men  who  sound  the  service  calls,  and  who  turn  out  very  fr- 
auently  when  the  band  does  not  turn  out.     They  also  iwrn  out  ^r 
tne  band. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Is  there  any  good  reason  why  they  should  be  cam- 
as  a  separate  unit  from  the  academy  band  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  They  are  really  a  part  of  the  band.    Tl- 
have  always  been  carried  this  way.     There  is  no  real  reason  for  * 
separation  in  the  estimate.     It  is  merely  a  question  of  prece*!*" 
Tney  are  a  component  of  the  band. 

Mr.   Cramton.  They   turn   out   when   practical   use   is  want* 
rather  than  art  i 

Gen.  MacArthur.  They  turn  out  very  much  more  frequor.t 
than  the  musicians  of  the  band.     At  reveille  we  do  not  turn  : 
band  out.     The  field  music  turns  out  at  meal  formations  and  tlur.^ 
like.  that.     These  men  are   very  much  harder  working  than  : 
band  in  some  ways,  and  less  hard  worked  than  the  band  in  <*"-' 
ways. 

Mr.  SissoN.  They  get  less  pay  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes;  these  men  are  not  skilled  mustcian^. 

PAY  OF  the  service  DETACHMENT. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Your  next  item  is  for  the  pay  of  the  service  det*  " 
ment. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  That  has  been  reorganized  also,  a5  ha\' 
these  detachments. 

Mr.  Anthony,  The  service  detachment  consists  of  enlisted  ir-" 
enlisted  for  the  purpose  of  performing  labor  about  the  academy  | 

Gen.   MacArthur.  Yes,   sir.     These   are   men   who   are  5«»U.''- 
in  name  only.     They  receive  absolutely  no  military  training,  ptt  -* 
They  are  enlisted  for  the  work  of  plumbers,  electricians,  and  ^» 
They  are  the  labor  force  that  keeps  us  the  military  city  of  Weat  P«*" 

Afr.  Cramton.  You  have  no  civilian  employees  in  that  cIa"^ 
work? 
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Gen.  MacArthub.  There  are  a  few,  but  the  bulk  of  this  work  is 
done  by  these  men. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  find  that  you  can  enlist  men  in  th^  service 
detachment  and  secure  that  class  of  skilled  labor  you  just  mentioned 
at  a  lower  cost  to  the  Government  than  if  you  employed  civilian 
labor? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  I  think  in  the  long  run  it  would  be  about  the 
same;  but  there  is  this  great  difference,  that  when  you  employ  a 
man  as  a  civilian  he  can  leave  you  when  he  wishes  to,  whereas  a 
soldier  can  not. 

Mr.  Anthony.  He  is  enlisted  for  a  term  of  years  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  With  the  fluctuation  oi  prices  so  extreme  as 
it  is  at  present,  if  we  had  not  had  these  men  enlisted  a  year  ago  I 
suppose  we  woiild  have  lost  the  whole  detachment.  As  prices  come 
down  the  tendency,  of  course,  would  not  be  to  leave  us  in  such  a  way. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Generally  speaking,  aside  from  the  dollars  and 
cents,  from  the  standpoint  of  service,  not  only  as  to  the  work  these 
men  perform,  but  the  organizatin  generally  at  that  post,  what  is  your 
feeling  as  to  the  desirability  of  enlisted  men  or  civilians  for  this  work  ?. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  For  a  line  command  I  think  the  most  expensive 
labor  in  th^  world  is  soldier  labor.  To  take  men  who  have  no  pride 
in  the  special  labor  function  and  to  attempt  to  have  them  do  anv  type 
of  skilled  work  is  ruinous  from  a  financial  standpoint.  You  spoil  such 
soldiers  as  they  may  be  and  you  get  practically  not  more  than  15  or  20 
per  cent  of  efficiency  of  work.  For  men,  however,  who  are  special- 
ists, who  are  enlisted  and  who  are  kept  at  their  speciality  1  think  it 
very  advantageous.  We  have  this  army  service  detachment  at  West 
Point. 

Mr.  Anthony..  They  used  to-  have  one,  I  think,  at  Fort  Leaven- 
worth. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  I  think  they  have  one  at  the  General  Staff 
College  there.     Those  men  are  not  soldiers  at  all  except  in  name. 

Mr.  Cramton.  But  they  are  in  the  iftilitary  service. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  That  is  for  purposes  of  control. 

Mr.  Cramton.  In  order  to  get  the  best  results  for  that  class  of  men^ 
such  as  your  service  detachment,  it  is  necessary  that  they  be  assured 
of  service  at  a  particular  point,  is  it  not  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramton.  When  these  men  enlist  they  know  where  the  service 
is  going  to  be. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Absolutely;  and  they  know  they  are  not  going 
to  have  any  military  functions  at  all.  These  men  are  not  even  issued 
arras. 

Mr.  Cramton.  If  they  felt  that  they  were  likely  to  be  transferred 
yon  would  have  more  trouble  in  getting  them  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  I  think  we  would  not  get  them  at  all. 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  looking  over  this  paragraph  I  find  you  have 
increased  the  grade  and  pay  of  nearly  all  of  your  noncommissioned 
grades  in  the  service  detachment,  probably  in  conformity  with  the 
Qew  authority  given  under  the  reorganization  act  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  you  have  decreased  a  number  of  men  as  pri- 
v^ates  and  in  the  other  lower  grades,  and  you  are  carrying  more  in  the 
ligher  grades  so  that  they  may  get  the  benefit  of  the  increased  pay  ? 
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Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  reorganization  act.  h 
previous  Army  bills  they  have  always  paid  these  men  extra-dmy 
pa^.  Thes  men  have  always  drawn  50  cents  a  day  in  addition  :• 
their  straight  pay.  That  is  done  away  with  now.  So  the  rate^  ^i 
pay  of  these  men  are  very  little  changed. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Without  at  this  time  ^oing  into  the  changes  in  ih 
grades,  you  are  asking  for  an  increase  oi  $21,000  under  this  item  f(-r 
the  service  detachment  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir;  but  you  have  to  count  against  tbt 
extra-duty  pay  that  was  previously  paid. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  much  does  that  amoimt  to  ? 

Gen.  AIacArthur.  That  was  $37,536. 

Col.  TiMRERLAKE.  I  Can  explain  where  those  increases  come  in. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  figure  you  get  the  same  work  perfonnfd  '^^ 
increasing  the  number  of  higher  paid  grades  ? 

Col.  TiMRERLAKE.  Increasing  the  pay  to  the  higher  paid  noncoc- 
missioned  ofRcers.  We  have  cut  out  the  corporals  because  lh(^ 
specialists  get  more  pay  than  a  corporal,  so  you  can  not  have  corporal* 
Nobodv  wants  to  be  a  corporal,  oecause  the  privates  get  more  jm- 
than  the  corporals.  So  I  have  raised  the  corporals  to  sereeant^  and  ^ 
have  raised  some  of  the  sergeants  to  higher  grades,  but  the  toltl  p>' 
of  the  sergeants  amounts  to  $39,520.  The  pay  of  the  68  noncomnii- 
sioned  officers  in  the  old  grades  last  year  was  $34,500  and  the  e\t*.* 
duty  compensation  for  those  men  amounted  to  $10,440,  or  a  total  *< ' 
the  68  noncommissioned  officers  of  $44,940,  against  $39,420  carriei:  * 
those  provisions  on  page  8.  As  far  as  the  68  noncommissioned  « " 
cers  are  concerned,  they  will  ^et  less  than  they  were  paid  last  t<>j* 
with  the  increased  compensation. 

Mr.  Anthony.  To  give  a  man  more  rank  will  you  not  get  lew  w--: 
out  of  him  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  No,  sir.     It  is  very  desirable  to  get  toffi 
superior  quality  and  to  keep  them,    Tne  Anny  service  detarhm*- 
was  demoralized  last  year. 

Mr.  Sisson.  I  notice  that  in  1912  you  got  $80,808  and  in  1921  y- 
got  $167,097. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sisson.  Have  you  doubled  the  number  of  students  at  v- 
academy  since  1912  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir;  more  than  doubled. 

Mr.  Sisson.  You  had  more  than  twice  as  many  students  in  iv^ 
than  you  had  in  1912? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Sisson.  Has  the  overhead  necessarily  increased  in  that  rt: 

Gen.  MacArthur.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Sisson.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  iust  why  the  orerfaead  c(*»:  • 
eight  years  should  be  increased  more  tnan  100  per  cent. 

Col.^  TiMBERLAKE.  In  1912  the  pay  of  a  private  was  $15. 

Mr.  Sisson.  I  understand  that. 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  Now  it  is  $30  and  $35. 

Mr.  Sisson.  That  still  will  not  altogether  account  for  it. 

Col.  TlMBBBLAKE.  The  increase  of  the  detachment  was  frooi  • 
in  1914  to  276  at  the  present  time.    That  is  the  aoth<Hiied  strrc^' 
for  the  detachment.    Hie  pay  has  been  increased  and  the  e»  ' 
ments  and  everything,  so  it  brings  that  up  to  that  amount. 
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Gen.  MagAbthur.  There  is  a  double  increase.  You  have  to  con- 
sider not  only  the  doubling  of  the  size  of  the  Academy  itself,  but  the 
fact  that  the  dollar  only  goes  about  one-half  as  far  now  as  it  used  to. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  was  true  12  months  ago,  but  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing that  goes  as  far  as  the  dollar  now,  if  you  have  it  in  cash. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  I  still  think  that  the  cost  of  living  in  1921,  as 
compared  with  1912  is  very  incommensurate. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  mi^ht  observe  that  all  throughout  the  United  States 
there  are  millions  ch  people  wanting  cash  to  pay  their  state,  county 
and  municipal  taxes  ana  that  is  the  condition  in  which  the  country 
finds  itself  now. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  notice  on  page  8  that  vou  ask  in  one  item  for  124 
specialists,  third  class,  at  S15  per  month,  and  in  another  item  84 
specialists,  fourth  class,  at  $12  per  month,  in  addition  to  their  other 
pay. 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  what  they  were  granted  by  the 
extra  compensation.  After  giving  these  men  $33  a  month-that  is, 
the  privates — you  gave  them  extra  compensation  ranging  from  35  to 
50  cents  a  day,  and  some  of  those  men  drew  $20  a  month  extra 
because  they  would  work  12  hours  a  day. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  you  not  continuing  that  extra  pay  ? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  It  was  cut  out  by  tne  reorganization  act. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  continuing  that  in  this  language  ? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  No,  sir,  wc  are  not;  only  in  the  case  of  the 
speciahsts.     That  is  according  to  the  reorganization  act. 

Mr.  Sisson.  To  get  what  mis  cost  you  last  year  you  would  add 
50  cents  a  day,  or  $37,000,  to  the  amount  appropriated,  $167,097? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  No;  that  includes  the  extra  pay. 

Mr.  Sisson.  Then  you  do  not  effect  any  economy  at  all,  because 
you  are  asking  for  $188,100  for  1922.     . 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  Wc  can  not  economize  when  according  to  the 
reorganization  act  the  inen  get  more  pay.  Then  they  get  20  per 
cent  increase  besides.  Take  the  private,  first  class,  last  year  he 
was  getting  $33  a  month,  and  under  the  provisions  of  the  reorganiza- 
tion act  it  IS  now  $35  a  month. 

Mr.  Sisson.  How  many  people  have  you  in  this- detachment  ? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  We  havc  276.  I  can  explain  where  these 
increases  come  in.  If  you  go  down  to  the  bottom  item  on  that  page 
for  20  per  cent  additional  pay,  that  item  was  not  in  the  bill  last 
year,  and  in  the  act  of  May  18,  1920,  gives  them  20  per  cent  increase 
for  the  next  two  years.  That  is  $7,884.  Then  the  additional  pay 
for  length  of  service  last  year  was  $21,777,  and  the  estimate  for  next 
year  is  $27,360.  There  is  an  increase  of  $5,583,  or  a  total  of  $13,476. 
The  120  specialists  and  84  specialists  get  pay  in  those  grades,  which 
is  more  than  the  pay  they  would  get  by  the  additional  compensation. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  you  are  doinff  in  these  two  instances  is  to 
takp  124  privates  who  get  $35  a  month  and  84  privates  who  ^et  the 
same  amount  and  you  are  adding  $15  a  month  to  their  pay  in  one 
case  and  $12  in  the  other  case  ? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  That  is  according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
reorganization  act. 

Air.  Anthony.  You  have  the  authority  for  doing  it  under  the  re- 
organization act,  but  that  does  not  compel  you  to  do  it? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.    No,  sir. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  taking  advantage  of  the  provisions  of  v 
reorganization  act  to  give  them  the  increase? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  It  is  the  same  idea  as  in  the  case  of  tlie  ex: 
compensation  granted  last  year. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  has  been  taken  away  from  them. 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  That  has  been  taken  away  from  them.    (' 
gress  fixed  the  pay  for  the  specialists,  however. 

Mr.  Anthony.  If  you  want  to  take  advantage  of  their  srm<- 
you  can  not  enlist  a  private  for  the  service  detachment  on  hi>  h-- 
pay  as  an  enlisted  man  without  paying  him  something  extra  t 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  If  wc  cnlist  a  man  there  we  do  not  make  lun. 
specialist  right  away,  until  he  develops.     But  it  may  be  wo  w«  •; 
get  transferred  from  other  detachments  old  men  who  are  comptt 
to  do  that  work  right  away,  and  they  would  go  in  there  at  a  spisuk. 
rating. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  going  to  have  139  privates  at  830  a  m*»'. 
and  that  is  all  they  would  get  ? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  No,  they  will  get  the  $30  a  month  and 

Mr.  Anthony  (interposing).  You  are  providing  here  in  lirii-- 
and  15  for  139  privates  at  $30  a  month. 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  That  is  their  base  pay. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Thev  will  get  20  per  cent  on  top  of  that  t 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  Thoy  wiU  not  get  the  20  per  cent.  T!.h; 
authorized  for  grades  above  private,  first  class. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  all  they  wiU  get? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  They  will  get  some  of  the  specialist  ralirii:- 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  do  you  provide  for  their  specialist  ratiiu"-' 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  Wc  provide  for  84  specialists,  fourth  v\  -- 
$12  a  month,  and  124  specialists,  third  class,  at  $15  per  nv*' 
According  to  the  reorganization  act  only  the  privates  ami  p'l'  ■' 
first  class,  can  be  given  specialist  ratings.  The  War  Depaitn. 
has  ruled  that  all  those  men  drawing  extra-duty  pay  shall  Irj 
hibited  from  receiving  extra  compensation  at  35  cents  a  titiy  T 
would  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  812  a  month,  with  a  specialist  :»' 
and  those  who  would  be  getting  50  cents  a  day  extra  pay  * 
receive  $15  a  month  speci«list  rating. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  purpose  of  the  extra-duty  pay  use<l  to  ■- 
give  it  to  an  enlisted  man  when  he  performed  certain  labor  aU 
post  in  addition  to  his  regular  pay.     But  where  vou  enlist  a  ma 
a  service  detachment,  he  has  always  understoocC  that  ho  l*  r »  - 
receive  extra  pay,  but  that  he  is  performing  that  fter^'ice  f^r  * 
regular  enlistea  pay. 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  This  service  detachment  has  always  hi-i  ' 
extra  pay. 

Mr.  Anthony.  It  is  evident  that  they  have  been  given  e\tr>- 
pay. 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  You  could  not  keep  them,  bocauso  U^t 
when  the  prohibition  of  extra  compensation  came  up  even  ^ 
whose  enlistment  was  up  left  the  detaclunent.     For  Mx  rat»nlh-  *  ■ 
50  short  in  that  detachment. 

Mr.  Cramton,  \Miere   is   the   base   pay   providetl   for  th»^ 
specialists  at  $15  a  month  and  the  81  specialists  at  $12  a  m«•^•* 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  That  is  provided  for  in  the  item  for  B9  frr 
private  class  at  $35  a  month,  and  in  the  item  for  139  private*  **  * 
a  month.     Those  are  not  additional  men. 
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Mr.  An'hjony.  How  many  men  arc  there  in  this  service  detach- 
ment ? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  There  are  276. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Have  you  made  the  proportion  of  the  specialists 
in  that  detachment  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  number  authorized 
by  law  ?  The  law  says  that  the  number  of  men  rated  as  specialists, 
first  class,  shall  not  exceed  seven-tenths  of  1  per  cent  of  the  whole. 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  That  docs  not  apply  to  any  organization. 
The  War  Department  can  give  any  organization  its  whole  complement 
in  specialists,  if  they  want  to. 

^lr.  Anthony.  Provided  they  deduct  it  from  the  other  places. 

.    Col.  TiMBERLAKE.    YcS,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  exceeding  the  number  authorized  by  law 
in  the  case  of  the  detachment  at  West  Point. 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  That  is  by  authority  of  the  War  Department 
because  they  distribute  these  ratings  throughout  the  service.  They 
can  give  one  organization  everybody  of  that  rating  and  give  the  other 
organizations  none. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  They^have  taken  the  whole  Army  and  divided 
lip  the  ratings. 

Mr.  Cramton.  You  are  providing  that  all  of  these  privates  shall 
be  given  specialist  pay.  You  have  208  of  those  in  those  two  classes, 
and  you  provide  for  specialist  pay  for  208. 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  Ycs,  sir;  that  is  because  those  men  drew  extra 
compensation  by  act  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Cramton.  But  they  all  go  immediately  into  the  specialist 
class. 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  That  is  according  to  the  War  Deprtrtniont^ 
General  Order  No.  36,  which  says: 

Gen.  MacArthur.  We  intend  that  every  man  shall  get  that. 

Mr.  Sisson.  This  Army  reorganization  bill  is  fearfully  and  won- 
derfully made.  It  is  the  most  successful  piece  of  legislation  ever 
accomplished  ampng  civilized  nations,  so  that  the  Congress,  appro- 
priating money,  can  absolutely  have  no  control  as  to  how  one  single 
dollar  of  it  can  be  expended.  There  never  was  a  bill  like  that  pre- 
pared and  enacted  before  in  the  history  of  mankind. 

Mr.  Anthony.  It  is  very  evident  tnat  the  War  Department  has 
taken  advantage  of  the  authority  granted  in  the  reorganization  act 
to  organize  the  Army  to  the  maximum  possibility. 

Mr.  Sisson.  That  is  true,  and  they  ought  not  to  have  done  it. 

It  does  not  make  a  very  good  showmg  when  in  1912  you  had 
S80,808  while  now  you  are  aslang  for  $188,100,  or  about  150  per  cent 
increase  in  this  service,  which  really  provides  for  the  labor  that  is 
done  about  the  Military  Academy.  If  every  other  department  of 
the  Government  should  increase  in  that  proportion — and  this  is  a 
small  item  in  comparison  with  the  whole,  but  you  have  to  look  after 
every  item,  because  there  are  thousands  of  these  small  items.  It 
seems  to  me  it  is  a  pretty  bad  showing  to  come  before  Congress  and 
endeavor  to  justify  this  appropriation. 

Gen.  MacArthcr.  Of  course  we  are  not  responsible  for  the  change 
in  organization. 

Mr.  Sisson.  I  know  that.  I  would  like  to  know  who  were  the 
drafters  in  the  War  Department  of  that  reorganization  act,  because 
they  have  successfully  enabled  every  man  who  comes  before  the  com- 
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mittee  to  pass  the  buck  to  the  other  fellow,  and  it  will  finaUy  Imi 
always  with  the  poor  Secretary  of  War  who,  of  course,  can  n-: 
possibly  look  after  the  details  of^the  great  Army  appropriations. 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  Speaking  about  that  increase,  a  great  part  ^ 
that  increase  is  due  to  the  reorganization  act  or  to  the  emerger. 
act  of  April,  1917,  under  which  3ie  Army  was  enlarged  and  the  pt^ 
of  the  privates  was  immediately  doublea,  from  $15  to  $30  a  mooti; 
That  makes  quite  a  change  in  tnis  appropriation. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  am  not  undertaking  to  fix  the  responsibility.  ! 
do  not  try  to  accomplish  the  im]>ossible,  because  you  can  not  Son  it/ 
responsibility  under  that  reorganization  act. 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  In  this  appropriation  we  are  trying  to  brin^  r 
the  pay  to  meet  the  conditions  of  the  reorganization  act.    The  pt 
of  these  noncommissioned  officers,  while  it  is  in  higher -grades.  -*- 
with  the  increased  compen^^ation  they  have  been  drawing  heret4»fi«r 
it  is  less. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Here  is  the  point.     This  Congress  expects  u- 
anything,  to  reduce  the  cost  oi  operating  the  different  activiiie- 
the  Army  during  the  next  fiscal  year  fix>m  what  they  were  in  * 
current  fiscal  year.     You  had  for  1921  an  appropriation  for  *: 
purpose  of  $167,097.    In  this  estimate  you  are  asking  for  Sls^.i 
and  I  seriously  doubt  if  Congress  will  authorize  an  increase  of  iLi 
kind,  even  though  you  are  doing  it  under  the  authority  of  the  n  • 
ganization  act,  and  if  you  are  doing  it  under  that  authority  we  La 
got  to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  it.* 

Instead  of  getting  more  money  in  this  years  appropriation  * 
there  will  be  less  money  appropriated  for  all  the  activities  i»f  ' 
Army,  not  only  in  connection  ^ith  the  size  of  the  Army,  but  all  '■ 
activities  of  the  Army. 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  You  will  havc  to  cut  down  the  number  of  m- 
or  cut  down  the  number  of  specialist j;,  and  we  will  lose  men. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Take   your  five   master   sergeants.     The  m*- 
sergeant  now  corresponds  with  what  used  to  be  the  master  >c  - 
electrician  ? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  Ycs;  and  the  pay  used  to  be  $75  a  month. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  class  of  work  do  these  five  master  borpa 
perform  i 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  They  are  the  most  expert  men  I  have.    I  « 
take  those  mechanics  that  I  have  up  there,  whether  they  an»  • 
tricians,  masons,   blacksmiths,   or  machinists   and   make  tbr  * 
master  sergeants  out  of  them. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  are  they  getting  this  year } 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  $45  a  month.    La*  t  year  they  got  $45  a  m- 
and  $15  additional,  which  made  their  pay  $60  a  month. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  proposing  to  increa-e  their  |>ay  Un  * 
next  year  $15  a  month,  when  in  every  employment  in  vivil  Ufr  ■ 
rate  of  pay  will  be  reduced.     Take  your  10  technical  rffp* 
What  class  of  men  will  they  be  ? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  Somc  of  thosc  mechanics. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Carpenters  i 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  Carpenters,  plumbers,  electricians,  and  »  cc 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  pay  are  they  getting  this  year  f 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  $60  a  iHonth.    They  all  came  within  tlir  rr 
hibition  of  extra  compensation.     It  was  appropriated  for  Umb  ^ 
the  comptroller  has  decided  that  we  can  not  pay  it  to   * 
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Mr.  SissoN.  Two  of  the  most  popular  institutions  in  the  United 
States  are  the  Military  Academy  and  the  Naval  Academy.  We  do 
not  want  to  do  anythmg  that  will  render  you  unpopular. 

Col.  TiMBBRLAKE.  The  amouut  of  the  increase  for  the  20  per  cent 
additional  pay  is  $7,800. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  excuse  for  this  increase  is  the  saving  in  extra 
duty  pay. 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  The  saving  in  extra  duty  pay;  yes,  sir.  The 
additional  pay  for  length  of  service  is  accordmg  to  law.  There  is 
an  increase  oi  $6,000  in  that. 

PAY  FOR  CAVALRY  DETACHMENT. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  next  items  cover  the  pay  of  the  Cavalry  de- 
tachment. Is  this  pay  of  the  men  in  the  Cavahy  detachment  com- 
puted on  the  same  oasis  as  the  pay  of  a  troop  of  Cavalry  at  a  post  ? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  there  any  increase  over  the  pay  of  the  Cavalry 
in  the  regular  organizations  ? 

Col.  Ttoberlake.  The  only  increase  was  where  they  had  extra 
compensation  last  year.  So  many  of  this  detachment  under  the 
Military  Academy  biU  were  authorized  to  receive  50  cents  a  day 
and  35  cents  a  day  as  extra  compensation. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  under  the  bill  providing  for  service  pay  ? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  No,  SIT;  uudcr  the  "Military  Academy  bill. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Where  was  that  authority  ? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  That  is  carried  imder  the  provision  for  extra 
pay  of  enlisted  men. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  have  cut-  out  all  extra  pay  this  year  ? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  Ycs,  su".  That  is  all  called  for  now  in  the 
specialist  grades. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  asking  for  a  total  amoimt  of  pay  for  the 
Cavalry  detachment  of  $134,717,  as  against  an  appropriation  for  1921 
of  $102,428. 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  There  is  $5,000  increase  right  there;  there  is 
13,000  there  according  to  law.  The  other  is  bas^  on  the  specialist 
pav  which  takes  the  place  of  these  items  over  there. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  much  is  the  increased  pay  authorized  in  the 
gict  for  the  current  year  for  the  Cavalry  detacmnent  ? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  Their  extra  compensation  ? 

Mr.  Anthony.  Yes;  what  is  the  total  of  that? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  That  amouuts  to  $4,762.15. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  would  account  for  practically  $12,000  that 
vould  be  taken  in  that  way,  and  yet  you  are  providing  for  an  increase 
)f  832,000. 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  There  is  an  increase  in  the  number  of  men  of 
[5  men. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  the  necessity  for  increasing  the  Cavalry 
ietachment  by  45  men  for  the  next  year  over  what  it  was  for  this 
rear? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  There  is  a  very  great  necessity;  the  detachment 
,t  present  is  not  large  enough  to  handle  the  number  of  horses  assigned 
o  it.  With  the  increase  of  the  corps  the  work  of  tending  horses  has 
OLcreased  in  arithmetical  ratio.    The  men  in  the  detachment  now  are 
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really  nothing  but  ffrooms  and  caretakers  of  horses.     They  have  j'l: 
horses  per  man  witn  the  present  size  of  detachment. 

That  means  that  those  horses  have  to  be  groomed  at  least  nii-  • 
day  after  hard  riding,  and  taken  to  the  riding  hall  and  to  tiie « 
grounds.     Those  men  work  from  8  to  10  hours  a  day. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  the  Cavalry  detachment  an  organization 
itself  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  they  have  military  duties  to  perform  { 

Gen.  MacArthur.  To  a  limited  extent. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  they  ever  appear  as  a  separate  Cavalry  ov^y 
tion,  drilled  as  Cavalry  ? 

Gen.  MacArthltr.  A  minimum  of  drill;  just  enough  so  that  » 
personages  entitled  to  the  honor  come  there,  these  troops  are  :lr 
up  to  receive  them.     That  is  all.     Of  course,  they  go  with  the<   • 
01  Cadets  when  it  goes  into  the  field. 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  this  paragraph  you  are  exceeding  the  nu 
of  specialists  authorized  for  regular  service  organization^  i 

Gen.  MacArthur.  For  a  troop? 

Mr.  Anthony.  Yos.     For  instance,  you  ask  for  2i\  spcM-iah*- 
the  fourth  class,  and  in  the  Army  at  large  there  is  authorizoti  4.7 
cent  of  the  organization  in  that  grade,  which  would  give  you  - 
cient  men  trained  in  the  fourth  class,  but  you  are  asking  f 
specialists  of  that  class. 

Col.  Timberlake.  This  is  not  comparable  to  that,  In^caiw-  * 
men  are  men   who  have   had   extra  compensation  under  \\r» 
Military  Academy  appropriations. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Did  they  have  extra-duty  pay  last  year? 

Col.  Timberlake.  Yes,  sir:  it  amounted  to  f4,7(>2. 

Mr.  Anthony.  But  in  addition  to  that,  and  making  due  n!l'»» 
for  that,  you  are  asking  for. an  increase  of  practically  $2().(MK>  in 
Vou  are  asking  for  an  increased  number  of  privat<»s. 

Col.  Timberlake.  Forty-five. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Does  that  take  up  all  that  increase*  * 

Con.  MacArthi'R.  On  page  IS  you  will  see  some  of  tb«»>4-  * .; 
They  cut  out    the  item    for  extra    pay  of   9  enliste<l    men  • 
Cavalry,  and  for  extra  pay  of  2'A  enlisted  men  of  the  Cavair}*    ' 
ing  I]  teamsters,  11  laborers  employed  in  keening  dean  the  e'|i«: 
by  cadets  in  riding  and  equitation  other  tdan  military.  7  ^i*- 
({ualified  trainers  engaged  in  training  mounts  u>e<l  by  carfei-  i 
ing  and  ecjuitatitm  other  than  military,  and  2  laborers  for  bar- 
and  sprinkling  and  assisting  in  the  rare  of  the  riding  hall. 

Mr.  .Vnthony.  If  you  get  these  4.")  extra  men.  instead  of  •»: 
caring  for  eight  horses  you  will  re<luce  the  numbt^r  of  htHv*-*  ' 
have  to  care  for? 

Cen.  ^^A(^\RTHl•R.   Yes,  sir.     We  are  also  going  to  m-n*^ 
number  of  horses  because  we  expect  to  get  'MH)  mon»  r«det-*   - 
can  figure  about  10  horses  to  every  SO  cadets. 

Mr.  .Vxthony.  If  we  want  to  keep  the  approprialion  d^i^n  " 
same  limit  this  vear  we  will  have  to  eut  down  vour  autht»ril\  •' 
iii'Tcased  number  of  privates. 

'  en.  MAcARTinn.  Practically  so;  ves.  sir. 

Mr.  Cra.mton.  Tliere  will  be  about  40  additional  hor**^ 
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Mr.  Slemp.  Have  the  developments  of  modem  warfare  increased 
the  need  of  the  Cavalry  or  diminished  the  need  for  the  Cavalry  in 
most  cases  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Of  course,  1  answer  that  question  as  my  opinion 
only.  It  was  very  thoroughly  demonstrated  that  on  fronts .  and 
terrains  as  circumscribed  as  the  western  front  of  Europe  the  use  of 
Cavalry  was  a  minimum  and  its  possibilities  approached  a  minimum. 
Upon  such  terrain  as  we  might  be  employed  in  this  country  you 
might  require  a  concentration  of  Cavalry;  indeed,  a  great  burden 
might  be  placed  upon  the  Cavalry. 

Mr.  Slemp.  What  particular  functions  does  the  Cavalry  now 
perform,  or  do  you  propose  having  it  perform? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  I  think  I  see  what  vour  idea  is,  that  is  why 
we  need  to  lay  so  much  more  stress  upon  the  Cavalry  at  the  Military 
Academy. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Not  only  that,  but  I  want  to  have  your  expert  opinion 
as  applied  to  the  Army.  I  underetand  the  reorganization  act 
determined  that  the  Cavalry  should  have  so  many  men.  But  the 
argument  has  been  made  at  the  same  time  that  the  Air  Service 
constitutes  the  eyes  of  the  Army,  and  foraging  in  the  old  sense,  the 
getting  of  quartermaster  supplies  by  the  Cava&y  is  done  away  with. 
I  ou  have  gone  throudi  this  war  without  having  made  an  attack  by 
the  use  of  Cavalry.  The  speed  at  which  the  Cavalry  advances  does 
not  compare  with  the  speed  of  motorized  vehicles.  Outside  of 
manual  training,  and  making  a  good  appearance  in  an  inaugural 
parade,  where  does  the  Cavalry  fit  in  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Our  training  at  West  Point  is  basic  equitation. 
Every  officer  should  know  how  to  ride  and  care  for  animals. 

Mr.  Slemp.  I  want  to  get  your  viewpoint  in  connection  with 
Cavalry  from  the  standpoint  of  the  philosophy  of  the  Army  in  fighting. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  1  can  sum  it  up  in  a  few  words.  I  generally 
agree  with  you. 

Mr.  Slemp.  How  does  that  find  its  effect  in  the  appropriations? 
How  could  you  translate  your  analysis  into  lack  of  appropriations. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  I  will  explain  it  very  readily.  Originally  at 
West  Point  Cavalry  training  was  largely  for  the  purpose  of  teaching 
the  use  of  Cavalry  as  a  shock  weapon. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Back  of  all  that,  does  not  West  Point  undertake  to  fix 
correct  principles  of  warfare  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes. 

Mr.  Slemp.  Why  do  you  not  just  take  the  position  that  we  do 
not  need  cavalry  any  more,  and  therefore  cut  these  appropriations 
down  instead  of  increasing  them  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  I  think  there  is  an  entire  difference  between 
cavalry  and  the  knowledge  and  use  of  the  horse.  I  think  every 
military  man  is  certain  not  only  to  have  to  use  a  horse  during  his 
career,  whether  he  is  a  cavalryman  or  an  infantryman,  or  is  in  any 
other  branch  of  the  service,  but  he  will  have  to  know  and  understand 
the  care  and  maintenance  and  the  handling  of  a  horse. 

Mr.  Slemp.  If  you  do  not  need  horses  in  the  Army  as  cavalry, 
how  would  that  position  be  justified  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  The  number  of  horses  in  the  Army  for  the 
Cavalry  does  not  comprise  the  entire  number  of  animals  in  the 
Army.     We    use    animal-drawn    transportation    to    a   considerable 
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extent,  and  there  are  certain  terrains  in  this  country  where  y«u 
could  not  possibly  depend  upon  any  other  class  of  transportatU'C 
for  supply.  We  not  only  haul  supplies  with  that  type  of  transportn- 
tion,  but  an  appreciable  percentage,  over  50  per  cent,  of  the  gun> 
we  send  into  action  with  the  Field  Artillery  are  still  drawn  by 
animals. 

Mr.  Slemp.  That  is  because  you  have  not  perfected  a  motor  » ' 
the  kind  you  want,  and  we  are  appropriating  money  to  make  su< : 
motors. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes;  but  I  think  the  transformation  is  a  gra^liu 
one.  I  think  you  would  make  a  mistake  to  make  the  change  revtlii- 
tionary  rather  than  evolutionary. 

Mr.  Slemp.  You  argue  for  the  displacement  of  the  service  in  t:.- 
organization,  but  do  not  displace  the  service.     The  justification  f  : 
the  Air  Service  proposition  is  that  it  takes  the  place  of  cavaln 
but  when  it  comes  to  appropriations,  not  only  in  this  item  bui  * 
other  items,  wo  do  not  find  any  expression  given  to  that  idea  at  a.. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  I  am  far  afield  from  my  own  sphere. 

Mr.  Slemp.  I  was  thinking  that  you,  being  at  Wsst  Point  and  i-  » 
certain  extent  fixing  the  military  thought  because  you  are  trainir.: 
young  officers  in  the  methods  of  warfare  and  the  respective  usefulnr^ 
of  the  various  branches  of  the  service,  would  have  fixed  educatK^t* 
views  in  regard  to  them. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,   sir;  I  have.     The   training  we  give  * 
West  Point,  as  I  said,  is  fundamental  and  basic.     It  is  not  for  tr- 
purpose  of  training  the  future  cavalryman  or  field  artilleryman 
infantryman.     It  is  to  give  a  basic  military  character  to  the  U*  - 
that  are  graduated  into  the  Army  at  lar^e.     AH  of  the  special  train.  . 
I  tiave  named  in  the  various  branches  is  taught  the  graduates  of  * 
Military  Academv  in  basic  service  schools  after  they  leave  our  ia<t:* . 
tion.     We  do  en<ieavor  to  give  at  West  Point  a  cross  section,  a  bir  * 
eye  v^iew  of  the  Armv  as  a  whole,  so  that  the  men  will  have  a  {»n>'*' 
backgroimd  upon  wnich  to  hang  their  individual  training  in  tht-^ 
basic  schools.     One  of  the  most  fundamental  of  military  requiremeT:** 
of  militarv  character,  is  the  abilitv  of  an  officer  to  not  onlv  ride  a  Iho- 
but  to  supply  the  horse;   that  is,  to  care  for  the  horse.     The  traui  •: 
at  West  Point  20  years  ago^  when  the  appropriation  was  so  smi 
was  basen,  perhaps,  on  a  (ufi^erent  idea.     I  was  a  cadet  at  that  tir 
and   the  Cavalrj'   training  consisted  in   troop  training.    We  »«" 
trained  m  the  use  of  a  (Walr>'  troop  as  a  snock  weapon,  anil 
training  was  largelv  confined  to  that  laid  doym  in  the  Cavalry  ii* 
regulations.     We  do  not  do  that  sort  of  thing  now  except  in  a  ^t ' 
general  sort  of  way. 

The  training  of  the  cadets  now  is  in  equitation,  and  by  that  I  nv«- 
not  only  horse  nding  but  horse  care.  Every  roan  who  eoas  thnn^r 
the  institution  is  taught  to  nde;  he  has  got  to  be  able  to  do  roorr  tLi. 
get  upon  a  horse  and  tie  his  hands  behind  the  pummel  of  a  saddle  a: 
hang  on;  he  has  got  to  be  a  good  rider.  He  is  very  carefulhr  tasr 
the  stable  minutia  of  the  animal.  We  do  not  attemnt  to  train  th."^ 
men  in  the  tactical  use  of  Cavalry  except  in  the  niaimoitarr  f<ffr* 
of  troop  drill.  At  least  90  per  cent  of  tneir  trainijig  is  along  eq«*< 
tion  and  stable  lines. 
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Mr.  Slemp.  I  would  suppose,  however,  that  the  study  of  equitation 
was  based  on  the  theory  of  the  continued  use  of  the  horse  in  the  Army 
for  Cavalry  purposes. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  No,  sir;  the  use  of  a  horse  in  the  Army  for 
Cavalry  purposes  is  one  of  the  many  uses  of  the  horse.  It  is  my  belief 
that  the  time  has  not  come  at  all  to  discard  the  horse  as  a  part  of  the 
military  equipment  of  the  soldier.  I  believe  it  is  as  thoroughly  essea- 
tial  to-day  as  it  ever  has  been  for  officers  to  xmderstand  how  to  handle 
animals. 

Mr.  Slemp.  You  say  that,  despite  the  disappearance  of  horse- 
drawn  vehicles  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  I  believe  that  the  day  of  the  horse  is  on  the 
decline  in  military  life,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  believe  thorough- 
ly, with  you,  that  on  a  terrain  such  as  Europe  presented  to  us  on  the 
western  front,  with  which  I  am  very  familiar,  that  the  horse  found 
a  minimum  application,  I  do  not  regard  the  equitation  course  at 
the  Military  Academy  as  excessive. 

Mr.  Anthony.  1  agree  upon  the  necessity  of  instruction  in  tak- 
ing care  of  the  horse  at  West  Point,  but  the  nub  of  Mr.  Slemp's 
question  would  seem  to  be  whether  you  agree  with  the  idea  of  main- 
taining in  our  Army  such  as  we  propose  to  maintain  in  this  coun- 
try a  Cavalry  establishment  as  large  as  20,000  men  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Of  course,   the  number  you  have  would  be 
largely  dependent  upon  the  complete  size  of  jour  Army.     I  do  not 
know  what  is  contemplated  for  the  size  of  the  Army. 
•    Mr.  Anthony.  We  nave  approximately  20,000  now. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  That  is  at  its  present  strength  ? 
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Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  think  there  is  a  necessity  for  that  number 
of  cavalry  in  proportion  to  the  other  arms  at  the  present  time  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  It  would  be  my  judgment  with  the  special 
problem  that  faces  us  that  it  would. 

pay  for  artillery  detachment. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Under  the  head  of  Artillery  detachment,  page  11, 
you  ask  for  63  privates. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  This  is  an  increase  of  23  over  the  language  of  the 
bill  of  last  year.  Do  you  propose  to  enlarge  your  Artillery  detach- 
ments? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir,  we  ought  to  have  the  number  now 
requested. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  the  necessity  for  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  enlisted  men  in  the  Artillery  detachment  ? 

C  en.  MacArthur.  The  Artillery  detachment  commander  cares  for 
a  great  amount  of  property.  He  has  the  equipment  of  about  two 
battalions.  He  complains  that  he  can  not  handle  all  of  it  with  his 
present  strength.  He  has  not  only  horse-drawn  batteries  but  motor- 
drawn  ones.  He  has  not  only  the  ordinary  fieldpieces  but  the  larger 
types  of  guns,  so  that  he  has  there  an  amount  of  property  and  equip- 
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ment  that  he  is  not  able  to  care  for  and  handle  and  instruct  in.  li 
has  the  equivalent  of  practically  two  battalions,  as  he  tells  me.  li 
claims  that  he  needs  these  men. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  guns  are  in  active  use  ? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  There  are  several  batteries  to  be  taken  can'   * 
by  this  detachment. 

Cen.  MacArthur.  Seven  batteries,  roughly  speaking. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  manv  horses  do  vou  have  with  vour  Arti!''' 
detachments  to  care  for  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  He  has  about  187. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  care  of  horses  would  be  involved  as  in  the  •«- 
of  the  Cavalry  detachment  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir;  only  this  detachment  is  very  diffiT  • 
from  the  Cavalry  detachment.     This  unit  approximates  Xo  a 
detachment.     TKe  duties  and  service  of  this  detachment  are  thenf  • 
along:  the  same  lines  as  the  line.     Those  of  the  Cavalrv  detachni' 
are  very  different.     Those  men  are  principally  hostlers.     These  n  • 
have  to  go  through  target  practice  and  assist  in  the  training  of  * 
cadets,  to  take  the  field,  and  so  on. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  provide  for  the  pav  of  one  technical  senr«*. ' 
second  grade,  $9()7,  to  replace  one  chief  clerk  at  $8(J  per  montli ' 

Mr.  Cramtc^n.  In  that  connection  he  omits  in  each  case  the  mt 
pay  and  leaves  it  to  the  person  interested  to  divide  and  detemun- 
For  instance,  formerly  one  chief  mechanic,  $3()  per  month,  is  n«»w 
technical  sergeant,  $9(>7.S(),  leaving  it  to  be  figured  out  what  tho  - 
of  pay  is  per  month.     In  the  same  way,  formerly  12  sergeants,  «•  '^  * 
a  month,  now  it  is  24  sergeants,  $15,rj.'2.     In  all  the  cases  1  n<»tf  ' 
the  rate  of  pay  per  month  has  been  dropped.     Is  that  continu<'<i 
in  the  now  language  I 

^fr.  Anthony.  This  gives  the  pay  of  one  technical  st^rgeant,  w  . 
is  fixed  by  law  at  so  much. 

Mr.  CRA>fT()N.  That  applies  to  all  this^ 

Mr.  Anthony.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramton.  I  notice  it  is  a  different  practice  than  that  fi»Il«-v» 
in  the  Cavalrv. 

Mr.  Anthony.  This  proposed  estimate  was  the  latest  c>tirnat»  ■ 
ceived  from  the  War  Department   to   increase  the  Artillerk*  liv' 
ment  from  $129, ISl   to  S132.<S44.     During  the  current  year  you  » 
allowed  S93,204  for  vour  Artillerv  detachment. 

Gen.  MacArthur'  803,000. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  also  I  notice  in  your  proposed  reorganize' 
you  are  increasing  the  grades  all  the  way  through.     For  instan<t 
allow  two  of  the  first  grade  at  874  per  month,  instead  of  one  \e<\ ' 
sergeant,  second  grade,  that  is  proposed  in  the  bill,  and  the  tw  hr 
sergeant  proposed  in  the  bill  replaces  one  chief  mechanic  at  $;>»■  : 
montli  that  you  now  have.     Is  not  that  a  pretty  rapid  jump  "f    " 
chief  mechanic  at  $3(5  a  month  to  two  first-grade  men  at  $'*  '■ 
month  each  i 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  (^amton.  Even  though  that  is  in  the  law.  it  'is  quite  ir 
venient  for  one  who  has  not  memorized  it  to  follow  what  T'»«: 
doing  when  those  rates  are  dropped  out. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  increases  made  in  the  bill  are  the  ones  r>» 
mended  bv  the  academv  officials  i 
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Gen.  MacArthur.  To  some  extent,  based  on  the  Army  reorgani- 
zation act. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Who  furnished  you  with  this  proposed  organization 
of  the  Artillery  detachment  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  The  organization  is  the  one  approved  by  the 
War  Department.  The  department  directed  that  the  old  detach- 
ment organizations  and  methods  and  manner  of  rating  would  be  dis- 
continued, and  in  place  thereof  I  was  to  submit  new  recommenda- 
tions for  detachments  in  accordance  with  the  Army  reorganization 
bill.  I  called  upon  all  commanding  officers  of  detachments  to  make 
a  study  of  their  detachments  and  suRmit  their  reports.  Those  re- 
ports were  revised  to  some  extent  in  my  own  omce  and  were  for- 
warded to  the  War  Department.  I  understand  that  the  War  Depart- 
ment received  such  recommendations  from  all  service  detachments, 
not  only  at  West  Point,  but  at  other  and  similar  places,  that  a  certain 
percentage  of  ratings  was  given  to  these  service  detachments,  and 
then  assigned  thereto  by  the  War  Department. 

Mr.  Anthony.  By  the  General  Stan  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  I  could  not  tell  you;  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  Anthony.  From  whom  in  the  War  Department  did  this  new 
organization  proposed  come  ? 

Gen,  MacArthur.  It  is  in  accordance  with  the  reorganization  bill. 

Mr.  Anthony.  As  it  appears  in  our  bill  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir. 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  Part  of  this  increase  in  pay  is  due  to  several 
items  of  extra  compensation  cut  out  later  on,  amounting  to  about 
$7,000. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Is  it  all  the  way  through  the  maximum  permitted 
under  your  reorganization  bill  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  I  will  not  say  technically,  but  I  am  sure  it  is. 

Mr.  Cramton.  As  to  niunber  and  everything  else? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Then  why  do  we  not  put  in  about  three  lines  imder 
artillery  detachment,  referring  to  section  so  and  so  of  the  reorganiza- 
tion act,  so  much  money,  whatever  it  is. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  reorganization  act  would  authorize  a  maxi- 
mum. 

Mr.  Cramton.  I  understand  the  maximum  is  contained  here. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  mean  that  is  the  purpose  ? 

Mr.  Crampton.  No  discretion  exercised  by  the  department  as  to 
how  much  they  require,  but  the  maximum  authorized  by  the  law 
is  here.   . 

Gen.  MacArthur.  That  is  the  same  proportion  that  you  limited 
the  War  Department  to  in  the  whole  Army  oill,  you  just  make  this  a 
small  cross  section. 

As  to  these  detachments,  1  would  like  to  say  that  the  reorgani- 
zations are  due  to  the  fact  that  for  the  first  time  the  West  Point 
detachments  have  been  by  law  made  a  part  of  the  Army  proper. 
Heretofore  the  Army  bill  has  provided  for  the  Army  aj  large 
and  the  Military  Academy  bill  has  provided  in  addition  for  these 
detachments  at  West  Point.  The  Army  reorganization  bill  has  taken 
those  detachments  up  and  made  them  an  integral  part  of  the  service 
proper.  In  doin^  so  the  War  Department  fixed  the  organization  of 
the  detachments  in  accordance  with  the  general  provisions  that  the 
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bill  provided.     It  was  with  great  regret  that  v.  e  at  West  Point  ii4» 
this.     We  w^ould  very  much  prefer  to  have  the  detacliments  as  tun 
were  before.     We  w^ould  be  very  willing  to  have  all  of  these  orgainza- 
tions  go  back  to  what  they  were  last  year  with  the  proviso  Tor  t 
increased  pay  that  was  written  in  the  reorganization  act. 

The  endeavor  on  the  part  of  the  department  has  been  in  this  <•*<•' 
to  reorganize  those  detachments  so  as  to  provide  a  commensurut' 
rate  of  pay  to  the  men  that  were  in  the  detachments,  and  at  the  saiii» 
time  coorclinate  the  detachments  as  far  as  possible  with  the  reorgan- 
ization bill,  and  the  ratings,  that  are  given  the  organizations  of  the  lin- 
If  you  should  sum-total  the  increased  money  that  is  provided  f<»r  ' 
all  of  these  detachments,  it  would  amount  to  about  S6  per  man  p<  r 
month.  If  we  had  the  old  bill  of  last  year  with  the  increase  of  pi', 
which  was  provided  for  in  the  act  of  May  of  last  vear,  it  would  ar- 

Eroximate  the  same,  although  it  would  probably  be  a  little  less, 
ave  not  figured  it  out  exactly,  but  the  effort  has  been  to  cooniinaJ- 
the  old  ratings  with  the  present  grades  established  in  the  Rcjnil-' 
Army,  so  as  to  not  decrease  the  pay  of  any  of  the  men  that  were  at  r  • 
academy.  That  is  combined  with  certain  actual  increases  in  pi* 
sonnel.     We  have  asked  all  told  for  an  increase  of  about  70  men. 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  all  the  different  detachments  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  All  the  detachments:  yes,  sir.     The  increa** 
amount  of  money  called  for  is  probably  S100,000.     Of  that  probaK!- 
S40,000  would  be  for  this  new  increment  of  men  and  the  rest  is  du«»  • 
the  reorganization  and  the  increase  of  pay. 

Mr.  Anthony.  If  you  estimate  on  tnis  old  figure  of  20  per  rtv 
additional  pay. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  That  is  what  I  mean  by  increased  pay. 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  the  Army  pay  bill  the  figures  already  given  sh«  » 
that,  including  20  per  cent  increase. 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  includes  the  20  per  cent  increase.  I  ni»i  • 
in  the  academy  20  per  cent  additional  pay  is  added. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  That  is  because  the  item  is  not  a  Dennan^r* 
one.     It  was  only  provided  for  to  cover  the  fiscal  vear.     If^ii  wa^  d<-: 
permanent  we  would  not  want  to  come  before  the  oommittee  Dr^ 
year  and  have  to  go  through  the  long  explanation  involved  in  dcn^u 
away  with  it.     It  would  be  easier  to  cut  the  item  oat  if  il  is  wCf 
pendent. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  propose  to  recommend  to  the  comnttu- 
that  we  adhere  to  the  terms  of  the  detachment  as  you  hare  p^'* 
them  here  in  the  bill  or  that  we  accept  the  new  oiganisation  for  t^  - 
detachment  that  is  proposed  by  the  department  in  ooofoimtty  «i'-' 
the  reoi^anization  act  I 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Of  course,  the  War  Department  has  dovtuc 
that  we  submit  this  in  this  form. 

Mr.  Anthont.  That  is  in  the  new  form  you  aubmitted  a  f< 
ments  ago? 

Gen.  MAcABTHrB.  Yes.  sir;   and  I  aupoose  that  is  in  nrro 

with  the  present  law.     If  we  took  the  olo  fonn  you  viNikl  hmrt  : 
put  some  pro\i8ion  in  so  that  the  Militaiy  Acadccny 
would  be  provided  for  in  this  bill. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  the  authority  for  reorganizing  the  detach- 
ments at  West  Point  in  accordance  with  the  same  organizations  in 
the  Army  ? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  Section  4  of  the  reorganization  bill. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  I  do  not  think  if  this  issue  had  been  raised 
before  the  passage  of  the  reorganization  act  that  these  detachments 
would  have  been  included.  They  are  not  properly  part  of  the  line 
of  the  Army,  at  all,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  them  so  conform. 
West  Point  was  not  consulted  at  all  with  reference  to  the  inclusion 
of  these  detachments  in  the  act. 

Mr.  Anthony.  It  shows  that  the  War  Department  has  not  reor- 
ganized the  detachments  at  West  Point  until  the  recommendation 
that  they  now  submit  to  this  committee  is  made  in  accordance  with 
their  construction  of  the  reorganization  bill. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  We  are  already  reorganized  on  order.  We 
have  reorganized  the  detachments  in  accordance  with  those  ratings. 
That  was  by  War .  Department  order.  We  did  that  at  once  on 
receipt  of  the  order. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Have  the\'  given  you  figures  for  each  one  of  the 
different  detachments  from  which  you  siibmitted  one  for  artillery, 
and  you  have  them  from  all  of  the  detachments. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir;  we  were  called  upon  for  recommenda- 
tions and  we  submitted  the  recommendations,  and  the  War  Depart- 
ment endeavored  to  organize  these  deta<^hments,  I  fancy,  so  as  to  not 
decrease  the  ratings  of  the  men  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  them 
as  far  as  possible  coin'^ide  with  the  average  of  the  line. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  think  the  point  involved  is  one  of  construction  of 
the  Army  reorganization  act,  and  I  think  it  would  be  simpler  for  the 
committee  to  construe  the  language  that  is  printed  in  the  bill. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  The  whole  thing  amounts  to  an  average 
increase  of  about  $6  per  month  per  man.  There  are,  in  round  num- 
bers, about  a  thousand  men  up  there. 

Mr.  Anthony.  There  is  no  reason  why  these  organizations  at 
West  Point  should  not  continue  to  be  carried  on  the  same  basis  as 
they  have  been  heretofore,  is  there  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  None  whatsoever,  except  the  interpretation 
that  is  placed  upon  the  law  now,  which  is  that  they  must  conform 
to  the  new  Army  organization  act. 

roB  additional  pay  for  expert  first-class  gunners. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  notice  on  page  12,  for  additional  pay  for  expert 
first-class  gunners,  $5  each  per  month;  first-lass  gunners,  S3  per 
month;  second-class  gunners,  $2  per  month.  You  ask  for  $9,000 
instead  of  $12^080  provided  in  the  current  appropriation  bill.  Why 
that  increase  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  The  commander  of  the  Artillery  detachment 
thought  that  twice  as  many  men  would  be  qualified  during  the  com- 
ing year.  The  rating  is  open  to  all  men,  and  hid  detachment  is 
increasing  very  much  m  efficiency.  He  thinks  he  will  have  twice  the 
former  number  qualify. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Have  you  any  fixed  rule  as  to  the  nimiber  of  men 
in  Artillery  detachments  who  are  designated  as  first-class  gunners  ? 
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Gen.  MacArthur.  No;  that  is  a  qualification  that  any  man  rar- 
earn. 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  Subject  to  examination  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Subject  to  examination.  Everv  man  in  \u* 
detachment,  if  he  had  the  qualification  of  gunner  an(f  demonstrau-. 
it,  would  receive  that  extra  pay. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  same  way  as  in  every  Artillery  organization 
that  if  every  man  demonstrated  it  by  his  efficiency  he  would  be  oa:- 
ried  as  a  first-class  gunner  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  He  would,  sir;  this  is  just  an  estimate  of.  i.'- 
number  that  will  qualify. 

ADDITIONAL   PAY   FOR   LENGTH   OF   SERVICE. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  increase  the  additional  pay  for  length  of  Ven- 
ice from  $6,000  to  $9,000.  Is  that  because  of  increases  you  h»'.- 
made? 

Gen.  Mac-^Vrthur.  The  number  of  older  men. 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  And  it  is  also  due  to.  longevity  of  10  per  rv..' 
every  five  years — increase  of  pay  due  to  length  of  service. 

FOR  ADDITIONAL    PAY   OF   ENLISTED   MEN. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  additional  pay  of  enlisted  men  under  the  la*' 
proviso  in  section  24b  of  the  Armv  reorganization  act  of  June  i 
1920,  $500. 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  That  is  a  proviso  that  states  that  no  man  <i>.' 
ing  his  present  enlistment  shall  receive  less  pay.     Some  men  w. 
receive  less  pay  due  to  demotion  under  this  reorganization  than  tl.' 
did  under  the  old  item,  and  amounts  to  about  $500. 

Mr.  Anthony.  According  to  that  interpretation,  vou  would  ?• 
compelled  to  maintain  ever}*  man  in  the  enlisted  ranks  to  whirh  f 
had  been  assigned  before  reorganization. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  He  would  have  to  get  as  much  pay,  and  in  IJ.> 
reorganization  there  were  some  of  these  men  that  in  spite  of  all  effor- 
fell  below  their  old  ratings  and  this  item  provides  for  them. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  have  the  power  to  change  their  grades  at  ar- 
time  i 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  Oulydue  to  the  inefficiency,  or  by  courts  mart.i 
and  in  the  reorganization  act  the  comptroller  has  said  thml  itv^ 
changes  of  grade  are  not  changes  of  grade  that  would  justify  differtr* 
rates  of  pay  from  what  they  had  heretofore. 

Mr.  Anthony.  So  you  have  to  try  to  find  a  grade  that  will  nuuniA.* 
the  same  pay  for  a  man  that  he  had  before^    • 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes;  that  has  been  undoubtecily  one  of  t? 
guiding  principles  in  the  committee  of  the  War  Department  tu 
considered  the  matter. 

PAY  OK  ENGINEER  DETACHMENT. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Take  up  the  engineering  detachments.  I  inipp"^ 
that  would  be  covered  by  the  same  principle. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  The  same  thing:  the  engineering  detarhmr: 
more  nearlv  conforms  to  the  line  of  the  Armv  than  the  other  deu  : 
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nents.  It  was  originally  a  part  of  the  line  of  the  Army  and  it  had 
he  same  organization,  so  there  is  really  less  change  in  that  than  in 
nost  of  the  others. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  asking  for  an  increased  number  of  enlisted 
nen? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  There  is  nothing,  apparently,  in  the  reorganization 
ict  as  to  the  number  of  men  you  shall  maintain  in  the  detachment  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  No,  sir;  the  size  of  these  detachments  and  the 
'atings  now  are  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  War  Department,  and, 
)f  course,  in  the  hands  of  Congress.  The  size  of  the  detachments 
ire  given  us  by  the  War  Department,  and  we  get  the  appropriations 
roih  Congress.  If  Congress  does  not  appropriate,  of  course,  they 
vill  fix  by  that  process  what  we  can  have. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Then  you  have  had  the  allowance  of  grades  the 
;ame  as  in  other  detacnments  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir.  We  are  asking  for  an  increase  of  17 
nen.     The  ratings  in  this  detachment  are  decreased. 

Mr.  Anthony.  But  you  are  asking  for  an  increase  of  $17,000. 

Gen.  MacArthur.   Yes;  to  cover  the  new  ratings  and  new  men. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  the  increase  in  the  number. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  That  item  would  cover  the  increase  in  the 
lumber. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  am  speaking  about  the  total  item. 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  The  total  amount  is  about  $17,000. 

ADDITIONAL   PAY   OF   ENLISTED      MEN. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Why  do  you  need  $5,000  to  cover  the  additional 
>ay  of  the  enlisted  men  under  the  last  proviso  of  section  24b  ?  There 
s  only  an  increase  of  $500  in  the  case  of  the  Artillery  detachment, 
ind  $5,000  in  the  Engineers'  detachment. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Some  of  the  Engineer  detachment  men  have 
)een  disrated.  There  were  more  higher-rated  men  in  the  Engineer 
letachment  than  there  were  in  the  other,  and  their  ratings  have  been 
!orrespondingly  cut  down  more.  For  instance,  if  the  Engineers  had 
lad  15  sergeants  and  they  were  cut  down  so  that  7  of  those  sergeants 
)ecame  privates  that  would  account  for  a  certain  amount. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Let  us  see.  Take  the  first  sergeant  of  the  Engineer 
letachment.  He  received  $51  as  a  first  sergeant,  too.  Do  you  pro- 
)ose  to  ffive  him  $53  ?    That  is  the  increase  under  the  new  classification  ? 

Gen.  MacArthlti.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Your  three  staff  sergeants  receive  $51  and  now  you 
lit  them  down  to  $45  when  you  give  them  the  third  grade.  Is  that 
he  idea  i 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Your  14  sergeants  who  received  $44  under  their  old 
lassification  will  now  receive  $45  when  classified  at  the  fourth  grade, 
''liat  is  an  increase  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir;'  the  supply  sergeant  was  cut  out 
ntirely. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Your  14  corporals  who  received  $30  will  receive 
37  when  qualified  in  the  fifth  grade.     I  fail  to  see  where  that  comes. 
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Gen.  MacArthur.  The  supply  sergeant  is  cut  out,  and  the  ttr- 
cooks  are  cut  out  and  become  privates.     The  privates  go  to  $ 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  there  no  provision  in  the  Engineering  organizst 
for  cooks  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir;  by  War  Department  General  Or: 
No.  36,  all  cooks  had  to  be  reduced  to  the  grade  of  private. 

PAY   OF   SIGNAL   CORPS   DETACHMENT. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Take  up  the  Signal  Corps.     You  cut  out  the  m.*- 
signal  electrician  because  that  grade  no  longer  exists? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  That  is  the  same  as  the  master  sergeant, 
master  signal  electrician  becomes  a  master  sergeant  and  we  L. 
added  one  master  sergeant. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Why  do  you  need  a  master  sergeant  t 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  One  of  those  is  asked  for  by  the  Signal  offi<»r 
the  department  to  take  charge  of  the  maintenance  of  the  telep: 
system  up  there. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Who  has  been  maintaining  it  before  ? 

Gen.  Ma.c Arthur.  The  quartermaster  heretofore,  but  the  Sijm 
Corps  has  taken  it  over,  and  they  want  their  men  to  take  mr' 
and  maintain  it.     We  furnish  the  same  operator.     They  are  fun  .* 
ing  all  the  supplies  now. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  operators  are  enlisted  men  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir;  this  is  a  service  detachment. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  change  of  operation  from  the  Quart-ermji-t' 
to  the  Signal  Corps  entails  the  employment  of  an  additional  ir.L-' 
sergeant  at  $74  a  month  ? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  Yes,  sir.     We  had  a  civilian  there  wh«»n:  • 
were  paying  about  $125  a  month,  and  in  addition  to  taking  car. 
the  signal  work,  he  was  employed  on  the  electric  work  all  anoui  ' 
post. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  still  have  him  ? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  Yes,  sir;  but  that  work  has  increased  so  tlut  • 
will  need  additional  men  out  of  this  lump  sum  to  do  that  work. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You    propose    to   create   one    technical  sero^" 
second  grade,  $53  per  month.     Wliose  place  does  he  take  t 

Gen.  MacArthur.  There  were  two  sergeants  cut  out  a  little  »}• 
He  takes  the  place  of  one  of  these. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  cut  out  two  sergeants  and  one  chauffeur  i 
and  put  in  four,  creating  four  new  sergeants  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  those  four  new  sergeants  to  do  the  work  --f  * 
two  sergeants  and  one  chauffeur? 

Gen.  AIacArthur.  These  two  sergeants  at  $44  will  be  rrpi*' 
by  those  two  sergeants  at  $45  lower  down. 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  Yes;  that  is  to  correspond  to  the  first  stfr* 
now  authorized.     Two  sergeants,  fourth  grade:  This  corw«pi»ri*;* 
two  sergeants  now  authorized.    Two  sergeants,  first  class.  S51  i- 
two  sereeants,  S44,  are  omitted  in  the  print*  two  aeigeants,  fint  > 

Mr.  Anthony.  Also,  do  you  not  proviae  for  one  spectali^t.  *-' 
dass,  at  this  place,  at  $80  a  month,  and  designate  him  as  chsuf- 
Does  he  take  the  place  of  one  chauffeur,  at  $44  a  month,  that  vi>c :: 
out? 
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Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  Yes,  sir;  undoubtedly. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  the  extra  pay  of  nis  grade  for  a  year. 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  Yes,  sir,*  $96  per  year. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  the  extra  pay  of  his  grade  in  addition  to  that 
of  private  ? 

Col.  Tbiberlake.  Yes,  sir;  he  is  a  chauffeur  and  had  his  pay 
reduced  to  that  of  a  private. 

Going  back,  there  i^  one  master  electrician,  one  master^ sergeant, 
and  we  ask  for  one  additional  master  sergeant.  There  were  two 
sergeants,  first  class,  and  two  sergeants,  and  for  those  we  ask  for  a 
technical  sergeant,  one  staff  sergeant,  and  two  sergeants. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  increasing  the  number  of  privates  from 
two  to  five  ? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  By  ouc;  because  we  have  cut  out  two  privates, 
at  S30  a  month,  and  ask  for  five  privates,  first  class,  instead  of  two 
first  class  and  two  privates;  so  that  there  is  an  actual  increase  in  the 
whole  detachment  of  two  men. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  does  the  Signal  Corps  do  up  there,  look  after 
the  electric  wiring  and  telephones  ?  ' 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  Thcv  do  Very  little  of  the  maintenance  about 
the  post,  maintaining  and  operating  the  telephone  system. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  We  have  introduced  since  the  war,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  liaison  systems  that  were  approved  by  general  headquarter^; 
That  involves  the  wiring  connections  to  link  up  the  units  of  a  division. 
We  have  the  telephone  sets  that  are  to  connect  everything  from  the 
division  headquarters  down  to  the  Une  battalions  at  the  front.  We 
have  all  the  wireless  equipment  that  is  involved.  For  instructional 
purposes  this  detachment,  runs  the  entire  liaison  system.  This 
detachment  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  general  maintananco  of  the 
post  except  incidentally.  It  is  entirely  for  the  instruction  of  the 
Corps  of  Cadets. 

Xlr.  Anthony.  This  increase  that  you  are  asking  for  of  $2,101, 
approximately,  is  taken  up  largely  with  the  pay  of  the  increased 
grades  and  two  additional  men  9 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir. 

pay  of  coast  artillery  detachments. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Now,  the  Coast  Artillery  detachments. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  There  is  an  increase  of  nine  privates  in  that 
detachment.  The  ordinary  increases  in  money  would  be  about 
51 ,080  due  to  increased  pa5^  The  nine  privates  bring  that  amount 
lip  to  about  $4,500.  As  a  matter  of  lact,  the  increase  over  the 
'ormer  appropriation  is  a  little  less  than  $3,000. 

Mr.  Anthony.  So  you  will  provide  one  first  sergeant,  one  master 
iergeanty  first  grade,  one  technical  sergeant,  second  grade,  and  one 
itaff  sergeant,  third  grade. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  are  cutting  out  one  master 
electrician,  one  electrician  sergeant,  and  one  master  ffunner. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Tn  line  20,  creation  of  nine  specifuiats  of  the  fifth 
;lass  at  $8  per  month  additional  pay  each.  That  means  $8  a  month 
n  addition  to  their  regular  pay  as  privates? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Those  are  in  place  of  four  wagoners  and  five 
nechanics. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  Did  they  formerly  get  extra  pay? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir;  they  drew  extra  pay.  Thfv  ^^■ 
$36  a  month  men.  Those  men  are  now  to  get  their  base  pa\  of  -^ 
plus  the  S8  which  goes  w^ith  the  specialists  rating  of  the  tilth  da- 
Mr.  Anthony.  If  you  want  to  cut  down  the  total  aniount 
money  that  is  to  be  expended  for  the  Coast  Artillery  deta<hn  • 
there,  the  only  place  where  you  could  cut  it  down  without  df^tr 
ing  your  organization  would  be  in  the  number. of  privates. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.   Anthony.  In   these   additional   grades,    changes   of  irr. 
that  vou  have  made,  vou  will  create  no  new  officers  t 

Gen.  MacArthur.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  But  you  are  trying  to  make  the  new  dcsipia*: 
conform  to  the  old  places. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Precisely. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  this  is  the  nearest  you  can  come  to  it  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  This  is  the  nearest  we  can  come  to  it. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  extra  pay  to  gunners  is  the  same  for  ( • 
Artillery  ?  ^ 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir;  the  same  in  principle. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  does  it  happen  that  you  give  to  fir=t- 

funners  in  the  Coast  Artillerv  $3   extra  pay  a  month  and  in  • 
Seld  Artillery  $5  ? 
Col.  Timberlake.  There  are  three  grades  in  field  artillerv.  iv 
first-class  gunners,  first-class  gunners,  and  second-<'lass  gimner^ 
They  have  never  gotten  in  me  Coast  Artillerv  the  expert  first- 
gunner.     They  have  in  the  Coast  Artillery  plotters,  observer-  .' 
commanders  and  specialist  ratings  from  ?7  to  ?9  a  month.     Ym: . 
find  an  item  of  that  kind  here. 

EXTRA   PAY   OF   RATED   MEN. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  say  for  the  additional  pay  of  rattMJ  v   * 
two  plotters  where  you  formerly  had  one  plotter  ^ 

Gen.  MacArthur.  That  is  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  nu" 
will  ((ualify. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  the  one  observer.  s(»cond-rlass  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  That  is  a  rating  according  to  the  Coani  Ar 
organization.     I  think  it  carries  $5. 

travel  allowance   DUE   ENLLSTED    MEN    ON    DISCUAMC 

Mr.  Anthony,  lender  the  head  of  miscellaneoas  for  travel  a 
ance  due  enlisted  men  on  dischai^e,  you  are  asking  for  SoJKX)  it.*:- 
of  $3,000.     What  is  the  argument  for  that  increase  ♦ 

C'ol.  Timberi^ke.  That  is  bound  to  be  more  or  Icsw  of  a  r-  ■ 
because  it  depend*?  on  where  a  man  collects  the  travel  pay  :• 
Acconling  to  the  law  he  can  get  it  to  his  home  or  to  hh^  !•':•  • 
enlistment.     Some  of  them,  if  their  home  is  farther  than  th<'  ■ 
of  enli'^tment,  will  take  from  home. 

Mr.  Dent.  They  can  not  use  it  for  any  other  purpose  f 

(ren.  MacArthur.  Xo,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  much  did  you  une  during  the  currpnt  \<^' 
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Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  I  do  not  know.  That  is  all  carried  in  the  one 
basket,  the  pay  of  the  Military  Academy. 

Gen.  Mac  Arthur.  That  is  an  estimate.  It  could  do  no  great 
damage  to  cut  it  down  ? 

Mr.  Anthony.  Have  you  any  figures  to  show  what  it  has  cost 
you  for  one  year  ? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Will  you  put  them  in  the  record  ? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  Yes,  sir. 

xVoTE .—Fiscal  year  1920,  |8,286.94. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  have  dropped  out  clothing  due  enlisted  men 
on  discharge  because  of  the  fact  that  the  men  have  furnished  their 
clothing? 

Gen.  iL^cARTHUR.  Yes,  sir. 

INTEREST   on   DEPOSITS   DUE    ENLISTED    MEN. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Interest  on  deposits  due  enlisted  men,  $2,000.  Do 
your  men  deposit  their  savings  in  a  different  fund  than  those  of  the 
Roe:ular  Army? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.    No,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Where  do  they  deposit  that  money  ?  Is  it  carricjji 
up  there  or  deposited  here  in  the  same  way  ? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  We  deposit  it  and  turn  it  over  to  the  War 
Department.     It  comes  to  the  Treasury  Department. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  the  necessity  for  it.  If  those  men  are 
soldiers  of  the  Regular  Army  organization  why  should  not  they  utilize 
the  same  machinery  that  takes  care  of  these  deposits  as  the  other 
men  of  the  Army  do  ? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  There  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  None  at  all  except  that  we  havebeen  employ- 
ing that  system  a  number  of  years. 

Mr.  xVnthony.  You  pay  them  the  interest  directly  up  there? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  Yes,  sir;  pay  it  on  discharge. 

Mr.  Anthony.  They  pay  their  deposits  over  to  you? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Dent.  It  is  just  a  matter  of  convenience? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  Ycs,  sir.  It  is  solely  to  keep  the  operations  of 
the  military  academy  system  separate  from  the  Army. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  For  many  years  that  was  desired  to  show  what 
the  cost  of  the  academy  would  be. 

Mr.  Anthony.  This  is  the  sum  that  is  used  for  this  purpose,  during 
the  current  year  ?  , 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.    YcS,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  next  item,  pay  of  enlisted  men,  is  cut  out 
because  you  take  it  up  now  with  new  ratings  ? 
Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir. 

EXTRA    PAY   OF    WARRANT   OFFICER   AND    SERGEANTS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  There  is  new  language  for  the  pay  of  one  warrant  * 
:>fficer  to  be  on  duty  at  the  headquarters,  corps  of  cadets,  SI, 320, 
at  the  bottom  of  page  20. 
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Gen.  Mac  Arthur.  In  regard  to  this  and  the  next  item  for  t« 
staff  sergeants  to  be  on  duty  in  the  headquarters,  United  Sta'-^ 
Corps  of  Cadets,  I  would  like  to  read  this  note  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Anthony.  All  of  the  sergeants  mentioned  in  this  new  langui:^ 
here  on  pages  20  and  21  are  to  bo  on  duty  in  the  headquarters,  cor- 
of  cadets  ? 

Gen.  MacArtiiur.  No,  sir;  the  first  two  only. 

Mr.  Anthony.  They  are  all  new  officers,  are  they  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  The  majority  of  them  are.  Tiiey  are  to  repii  - 
civilians  largely.    Those  on  page  21  are  not  new. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Take  them  up  individually. 

Gen.  MacArthur  (reading): 

The  warrant  officer  is  desired  to  take  the  place  of  the  regimental  sergeant  maji' 
the  office  of  the  commandant.     It  is  extremely  desirable  that  the  head  or  chief  (••'• 
in  the  office  of  the  commandant  be  ae  pSermanent  ae  jjossible,  inasmuch  aa  thi*  :• 
sonnel  of  the  department,  including  the  commandant  mmself,  is  continual! v  ^hi:* 
This  item  is  aaked  for  with  the  idea  of  being  able  to  secure  and  hold  a  relial-l* 
competent  man.    The  present  sergeant  major  was  an  officer  during  the  tet  i- 
qualitied  for  warrant  officer  grade.    During  the  past  year  great  difficulty  ha?  *- 
experienced  in  finding  and  keeping  sufficient  clerical  assifftants  in  the  ciffire  ^•. 
commandant.    Throughout  the  year  the  commandant's  work  has  been  rootir.  . 
handicapped  because  of  the  shortage  of  clerical  help.    The  following  orginuat: 
derks  in  the  commandant's  office  is  deemed  essential: 

In  charge  of  files  and  records,  one  warrant  officer  technical  diviaion;  one  l«tu 
ser^nt  major  in  charge;  one  enlisted  clerk;  one  ci\ilian  clerk;  corrvpiAt' 
division,  one  civilian  clerk;  instruction  division,  one  battalion  seigeant  nUi' 
charge,  one  civilian  clerk,  and  two  enlisted  clerks. 

Estimates  submitted  are  for  this  organization. 

The  first  item  is  to  provide  the  pa\*  of  one  warrant  officer  v 
on  duty  in  the  headquarters  of  the  t'nited  States  (^orp«  of  (a. 
to  replace  a  regimental  sergeant  major. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  the  man  now  on  dut}  at  regimental  headqu.. 
a  sergeant  major  of  the  Regular  Army  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  pay  does  he  draw  per  year  i 

Gen.  MacArthur.  About  $1,000  per  >ear,  t  think. 

Mr.  Anthony.  So  \  ou  are  reallv  proposing  to  give  htm  an  u»*' 
in  pay  of  $320  ?  ' 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir;  but  he  gets  no  clothing  or  r- 
allowance. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Would  not  this  man  be  eligible  to  appointm*".  * 
a  warrant  officer  under  the  general  language  of  the  nnirgatu  »' 
act? 

Gon.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir.     But  we  could  not  get  him 
distribution  of  warrant  officers  b\   the  War  Department  Ai-* 

{provide  for  warrant  officers  at  West  Point.     He  is  not  onl^   •'I'* 
)ut  I  think  that  he   probabK*  would  become  a  warrant  i»f&«'' 
think  if  we  do  not  give  him  this  inducement  he  will  leave. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  to  replace  sei^eants  to  Yyo  on  dut  •  :• 
headquarters  at  $45  a  month.     Are  they  newly  created  offkef^ ' 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Those  are  new  items:   ,cs,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The .  are  needed  i 

Gen.  MacArthi'r.  Yes,  sir.     The  commandant  of  the  ra«ltt- 
been  continually  behind  in  his  work  and  has  had  to  o^  mak*^ 
and  to  use  some  of  his  commiasioned  officers  to  ami^t  in  the  •*.'' 
work. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  For  pay  of  one  master  sergeant,  first  grade, 
81,685.29.     Is  that  a  newlv  created  officer? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  No,  sir;  it  takes  the  place  of  a  sergeant,  senior 
jrade,  of  last  year. 

Mr.  Dent.  It  is  a  mere  change  of  name,  a  change  of  title? 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  propose  to  promote  him  to  the  grade  of  ser- 
geant, senior  grade  ? 

Gen.  MAci&THUR.  He  gets  $74  base  pay.  This  $1,685  includes 
liis  base  pay  and  his  increased  pa\  for  service,  and  the  increase  of  20 
per  cent  und^r  the  act  of  May  18,  with  rations. 

Mr.  Anthony.  So  that  a  master  sergeant  gets  more  pay  than  a 
w^arrant  officer  now  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir.  His  base  pay  is  $888.  His  pay  for 
length  of  service  is  $355.20  and  his  20  per  cent  additional  under  the 
ict  of  May  18  is  $248.64. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  all  there  is  of  that  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir.  The  ration  of  53  cents  amounts  to 
8193.45. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Take  this  view:  If  we  provide  for  pay  of  one  master 
sergeant,  first  grade,  of  $1,685.29  per  year  and  you  remove  the  present 
aian  and  send  nim  to  some  other  duty,  you  can  put  some  new  man  iB 
inhere  at  this  grade  of  pay  ? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  1  ou  caji  put  him  in  there  at  that  grade,  but  he 
vould  not  get  paid  for  length  of  service. 

Mr.  Anthony.  He  could  if  we  fixed  it  by  law. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  I  think  the  chairman  is  right.  If  you  fix  his 
3ay  without  itemizing  it,  any  incumbent  would  draw  the  fuH  sum. 
vouldhenot?  f 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  I  havc  the  estimate  on  which  that  $1,685  is 
r)ased. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  If  you  had  an  incumbent  not  entilled  to  lon- 
jevitv  payr  would  he  still  get  that  ? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  I  would  ucvcr  pay  him  that  because  the  comp- 
troller would  not  let  it  go  by. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  tne  actual  increase  in  money  you  will  be 
jiving  this  man  ? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  No  increase.  In  fact,  there  would  be  $12  a 
T^ear  less,  because  his  base  pay  is  $1  a  month  less. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Under  that  section  you  just  quoted,  where  no 
nan's  pay  shall  be  reduced  below  that  he  is  now  receiving,  you  have 
-o  make  that  up  ? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  Until  he  reenlists. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  If  you  wanted  to  make  this  absolutely  clear,  it 
hould  be  composed  as  follows:  Pay  of  one  master  sergeant,  first 
:rade,  $888;  add  a  second  item,  pay  for  increased  length  of  service, 
;355.20;  add  a  third  item  for  20  per  cent  additional  pay  under  the 
,ct  of  May  18,  or  $284.68;  and  a  fourth  item  for  rations,  $193.45. 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  I  cxpect  it  would  be  better  to  itemize  that, 
►ecause  that  additional  pay  is  only  for  the  next  fiscal  year.  Itemized 
s  follows: 

lid :  For  pay  of  one  master  sergeant  (quartermaster  sergeant,  senior  grade) .    1888. 00 

NoTK. — ^Prior  to  the  passage  of  the  reorganization  act  for  tiie  more  effect- 
ual defense  of  the  Nation,  this  item  appeared  as  follows  'Tay  of  one 
sergeant,  senior  grade,  $900."  This  change  is  made  in  accordance  with 
act  approved  June  4, 1920. 
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New: 

Increased  pay  for  length  of  vservice,  master  sergeant ^ 

Increase  of  20  per  cent  in  pay  in  accordance  with  act  of  ('ongrea?  ap- 
proved May  18,  1920 *. .« 

Additional  ration ' 

Total 1  - 

Mr.  Anthony.  There  is  a  master  sergeant  in  line  6. 
Gen.  MacArthur.  Similar  case,   total  pay  $1,525.45,  itenii/.t- 
follows : 

Old:  For  pay  of  one  master  sergeant  (regimental  sergeant  major.  Infantry).    ***• 
Note. — The  increase  in  pay  and  the  change  in  rank  is  nece«iar>'  in 
order  to  comply  with  the  act  of  June  4,  1920,  reorganizing  the  Army.  * 
New: 

Increased  pay  for  length  of  service,  master  sergeant 

Increase  of  20  per  cent  in  pay  in  accordance  with  act  of  Coneres*  ap- 
proved May  18,  1920 "" 

Additional  ration 

Total 1  '. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  an  increase  of  graile  over  tlie  present  ::: 

Gen.  MacArthi  R.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  about  the  next  mai}?     Is  tliat  a  new    • 
for  a  new  man  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  One  master  sergeant. 

Col.  Timberlake.  First  grade,  office  of  tlie  (|uartemuL>toi 
would  like  to  cut  that  out. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  This  has  already  been  done. 

Col.  Timberlake.  That  can  be  cut  out. 

MiJ  Anthony.  For  pay  of  one  staff  sergeant,  third  gra«:f.  ^ 
provmed  that  the  noncommissioned  officer  on  duty  under  i'u* 
tion  of  the  pei-sonnel  adjutant  sliall  have  the  rank.  nay.  an  i  . 
ances  of  that  grade  wliile  performing  the  duty  as  derk  of  : 
sonnel  adjutant,  and  if  performing  such  duties  at  <hu«»  he  I" 
eligible  for  retirement  to  be  retired  at  that  grad<\ 

Gen.  MacArthi'r.  That  is  a  sergeant  wJio  has  been  up  t 
many  years,  a  very  excellent  man,  and  it  amounts  to  an  m  . 
rating. 

Mr.  Anthony.  From  what^ 

Gen.  MacArthur.  His  itemized  pay  would  be  a>  foljnw^- 

New: 

For  pay  of  one  staff  sergeant  (third  grade >  (battalion  JH»i^*»«ni  mAj  •' 

Infantry  i 

I ncn»a«Hl  pay  for  length  of  service 

Incr(»u.*<e  of  20  per  cent  in  pay  in  accordance  with  act  of  Congrrw  *f- 

proveti  May  18,  1920 

Additional  ration 

Total 

Mr.  Anthony.  Why  this  additional  language  i     If  ho  i>  an  •: 
man  in  the  regxdar  service,  he  would  be  entitled  to  retiremrnl  ^» 
are  snecifving  here  that  he  must  be  retired  with  that  grade.     ^^ 
not  tne  War  Department  have  the  option  of  retiring  him  at  ar^  r 
thev  choose  *     That  is.  could  not  he  be  promot^nl  t4>  a  crrtaT  j" 
and  retired  f     We  would  be  fixing  his  retirement  grade  heir  a  •" 
advance  of,  probably,  the  date  he  will  be  retinnl  unless  ho  int.  • 
retire.     Is  he  eligible  to  retirement  now  i 
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Mr.  Dent.  He  has  been  there  20  years. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  He  is  nearly  so.  He  is  not  eligible  now.  I  see 
no  reason  why  that  should  be  included. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  pay  of  one  master  sergeant,  first  grade, 
$1,525.45.  That  provides  that  the  master  sergeant,  monotype 
operator  employed  in  the  printing  office  at  headquarters,  Military 
Academy,  have  the  pay,  rank,  ana  allowances  of  a  master  sergeant. 
Itemized  as  follows: 

New: 

For  pay  of  one  master  sergeant  (first  grade) |888. 00 

Increased  pay  for  length  of  service,  master  sergeant 266. 40 

Increase  of  ^  per  cent  in  pay  in  accordance  with  act  of  Congress  ap- 
proved May  18,  1920 177. 60 

Additional  ration 193.  45 

Total 1,525.45 

Provided^  That  the  sergeant  monotvpe  operates*  employed  in  ihe  printing  office  at 
headquarters,  United  States  Military  Academy,  have  the  rank,  pay,  aw  allowances  of  a 
master  sergeant. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  This  was  put  in  at  the  special  request  of  the 
adjutant. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  the  master  sergeant  your  linotype  operator,  or 
monotype  operator? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  He  is  now;  yes,  sir.  This  sergeant  monotype 
operator  is  an  expert  printer,  expert  linotype  operator  in  the  service  of 
the  academy. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  does  he  get  now  in  the  pay  of  his  grade  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  The  adjutant  told  me  that  he  was  quite  a  re- 
markable man,  that  he  had  saved  30  minutes  every  day  in  the  opera^ 
tion  of  the  printing  presses  by  a  device  that  heated  up  the  presses 
before  the  men  got  there. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  pay  does  he  get  now  as  a  sergeant  linotype 
operator  ? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  He  gcts  $45  a  month  plus  length  of  service  and 
20  per  cent.     He  now  belongs  to  the  service  detachment. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Put  in  the  record  the  actual  pay  he  gets  and  the 
value  of  his  allowances.  ^ 

Pay 1810. 00 

Ration  (depending  on  value  of)  about  ration 190. 00 

Clothing  (aepending  on  how  much)  about  is  issued  to  him 85. 00 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  As  the  superintendent  said,  he  rigged  up  a 
device  that  turns  on  the  gas  to  the  monotype  machine  making  it 
ready  half  an  hour  before  the  office  opens,  to  heat  his  lead  typje 
metal  before  he  gets  there  and  when  he  gets  there  the  machine  is 
available.  From  Mai.  Smith's  work  in  liaison  with  the  Committee 
on  Printing  and  Binding  of  the  Senate  and  House,  who  was  ordered 
to  go  around  and  inspect  those  different  printing  plants  belonging 
to  the  Army,  he  was  very  much  surprised  and  pleasantly  surprised 
at  the  plant  up  there  in  the  way  tnis  sergeant  was  taldng  every 
advantage  of  nis  time  and  means  to  advance  things.  He  said 
''This  is  something  that  in  a  regular  printing  plant,  I  nave  not  run 
across  yet." 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  the  total  of  the  estimates  under  this  head- 
ing for  the  next  fiscal  year  ? 

Col.  TiMBEBLAKE.  It  is  $10,123.19. 

27478—21 ^79 
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Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  apparently  $9,000  less  than  the  current 
year's  appropriation  ? 

Col.  TDfBERLAKB.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  do  you  account  for  that  ? 

CqI.  Timbeblake.  Cut  out  the  extra  pay  and  cut  out  the  origioil 
items,  which  are  included  in  the  Artillery  and  Cavalry  detachmeote. 

Mr.  Dent.  You  did  not  cut  it  out.     You  just  transferred  it  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Transferred  it;  yes. 

Mr.  Anthony.  This  is  proposed  new  legislation.  The  pay  of  these 
men  here  does  not  fimire  in  these  totals  here? 

Gen.  MacArthuk.  I^^o,  sir. 

PAY  OF  CIVILIANS. 

(Sm  pp.  1266,  1269.) 

« 

INCREASES  IN   SAIJLRIBS — ^ADDITIONAL  fillPLOYEES. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Pay  of  civilians.  Perhaps  we  can  understand  tFi: 
a  little  better.  Pay  of  one  teacher  of  music,  $2,000.  No  chars*- 
in  that? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  No  change. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  have  the  present  teacher  of  music  receivi:: 
that  pay  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  the  pay  of  a  second  lieutenant,  not  mountr . 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Pay  of  a  first  lieutenant,  not  mounted.  Hf  •* 
a  first  lieutenant. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Who  does  this  teacher  instruct  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  The  band,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  need  a  teacher  of  music  in  the  banti  .* 
addition  to  a  band  leader  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  The  band  leader,  of  course,  attends  to  t: 
discipline  very  largely.     The  teacher  of  music  is  a  technical  mar. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  always  thought  a  band  leader  had  to  instruct  " 
men,  too.     He  does,  in  an  ordinary  town  band. 

Gen.  MacArthi'r.  Yes,  sir;  in  an  ordinary  town  hand  he  d<N-* 

Mr.  Anthony.  Pay  of  nine  clerks  in  the  office  of  the  auartenn.i-*  " 
You  are  proposing  to  increase  the  pay  of  the  chief  clerK  fn>m  $\  ^ 
to»2,400? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  -^VJl  these  increases  in  the  clerical  fon*e  « 
recommended  bv  a  board  of  officers  that  investigattnl  the  pa> 
clerks  at  the  Military  Academy.     The  increases  were  rect>mint<  •■ 
with  the  idea  of  nuttiiig  the  clerKs  at  the  academy  on  the  same  U^*'-  -" 
as  the  other  clerks  doing  similar  duties  throughout  the  Anny.  T 
had  been  no  increase  in  their  pay  in  most  cases  for  20  years*  anti  * 
reclassification   of  clerks   throughout   the  Government    which  *  • 
recently  undertaken  did  not  include  the  Weat  Point  system 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  line  10  you  provide  th'^ee  new  cle-k's,  ht  52  •■ 
In  line  11  three  clerks,  at  $1,440  each.     Are  those  additional  «v'»>^ 

Gen.  MacArthir.  Those  are  not  additional. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  the  necessity  ?    Thej-  take  the  placr  •  f  * 
five  clerks  that  are  dropped  out  i 
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Mr.  Cramton.  About  double  the  appropriation. 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  The  Same  number  of  clerks  as  last  year;  no 
increase  in  the  number.  They  are  arranged  differently  and  given 
increased  pay.  Pay  of  the  nme  clerks  increased  from  $12,100  to 
815,120 — average  increase  per  clerk  approximately  $335  per  year. 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  the  next  line  you  propose  two  clerks  and  ste- 
nographers at  $1,200  each,  instead  of  three  at  $1,200  each.  Do  you 
propose  to  take  one  of  those  clerks  and  promote  him  ?  Suppose  you 
provide  for  six  instead  of  five,  and  here  you  cut  down.  Pay  of  one 
expert  architectural  draftsman  in  the  office  of  constructing  quarter- 
master.    Is  that  a  new  officer  created  ? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  That  is  a  new  officer,  and  it  is  necessary  for  this 
construction  that  is  going  on  to  have  expert  architectural  araftsmen 
to  go  over  the  plans  and  specifications. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Who  is  doing  that  work  now  ? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  We.  are  doing  it  out  of  the  appropriations  for 
the  buildings.  For  each  building  they  have  to  employ  a  man ;  some- 
times it  takes  six  months  to  get  a  man.  We  have  to  do  it  through 
the  civil-service  regulations. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  does  it  cost  per  year  to  do  it  in  that  way  ? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  $50  a  Week. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  there  enough  work  there  to  keep  an  architec- 
tural draftsman  busy? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  new  construction  is  going  on  at  West  Point 
low? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  Building  a  bachelors'  building  and  an  addition 
;0  the  Artillery  stables. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Bachelor  officers'  quarters? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  An  addition  to  the  Artillery  stables,  dry  clean- 
ng  plant,  new  barracks  going  on  now,  and  new  hospital. 

Mr.  Anthony.  New  cadet  barrac^ks? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  a  new  hospital  ? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  We  have  not  started  the  hospital  because  we 
lave  not  enough  money.  We  took  that  up  with  the  other  committee 
^esterday. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Have  you  got  to  utilize  any  officers  of  the  con- 
truction  service  up  at  West  roint  ? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.    No,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  work  up  there  is  being  done  through  those 
3rces  ? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  Through  my  own  forces? 

Mr.  Anthony.  Would  there  be  any  men  in  the  construction  service 
f  the  Quartermaster's  Department  that  could  do  this  class  of  work  ? 

C^ol.  TiMBERLAKE.  If  he  could  do  it,  it  would  be  almost  impossible 
3  make  him  do  it;  no,  sir.  I  do  not  know  of  anybody  that  could, 
►raiting  is  mighty  peculiar  work  imless  a  man  is  constantly  at  it. 

Mr.  Anthony,   lou  pay  an  architect  to  furnish  the  plans? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.    I  CS,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  These  men  you  want — you  hire  a  man  to  interpret 
le  plans? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  Xot  ouly  that,  but  we  want  to  make  modifica- 
ons  and  architects  are  in  New  York,  and  we  want  those  architects 
)  outline  our  modifications. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  What  commissions  do  the  arohitects  get  t 

€ol.  TiMBERLAKE.  Five  per  cent. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  merely  furnishing  the  plans? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  Plans  and  specifications. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  they  supervise  the  work? 

Col.  TiMBERi^KE.  No,  sir;  they  will  not  supervise  the  workf- 
less  than  6  per  cent. 

Gen.  Mac  Arthur.  I  believe  there  are  undoubtedly  officers  of  tb- 
construction  division  that  could  do  this,  but  I  do  not  think  tluit »- 
<50uld  get  one  of  them  ordered  there  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Cramton.  If  you  will  get  a  man  for  occasional  work  at  Vr  i 
week,  would  not  $2,500  a  year  be  enough? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  As  I  just  Started  to  tell  you,  I  had  to  hunt  <t' 
months  to  find  that  man.  We  had  the  names  through  civil-«fiT. ' 
rotations  and  got  eligible  lists  of  these  men  and  write  to  thnr 
whether  they  will  accept  it  or  not. 

Mr.  Craicton.  All  that  involves  the  question  of  having  a  permar.^ 
man  instead  of  a  temporary  man.    Coming  back  to  the  questioi 
getting  a  man  at  $50  a  week  you  are  hiring  a  man  at  a  stian 
$2,500  to  take  care  of  that. 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  We  could  probably  get  a  man  for  $2.5(>fK  ' 
whether  he  would  be  an  expert  architectural  draftsman  I  havr  " 
doubts. 

Mr.  Cramton.  The  man  you  get  for  $50  a  week  would  have  ^\h' 
a  year  for  $2,500  ? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Why  ? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  Becausc  the  men  we  get  in  New  York  <■*' 
there  from  the  Middle  West. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Thev  came  in  between  jobs? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  lie  wiU  find  out  what  he  can  get  in  New  \ 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  work  down  there  he  will  go.     We  had  a  .- 
there  we  were 
tural  office  down 
and  his  commutation 

the  trouble  with  men  of  that  kind.    They  are  sought  after  Aibi  " 
leave  you  right  at  the  time  when  you  need  them  worst.     Not  hi 
this  man  ddayed  the  plans  of  the  dry  cleaning  plant  three  mf  * 
months,  and  I  am  doing  that  myself.    We  did  not  employ  arch"  - 
but  I  am  doing  it  myself,  and  we  want  a  man  there  that  is  ia 
of  taking  charge  of  a  thing  of  that  kind  and  carrying  it  thr  . 
It  took  me  three  or  four  months  to  get  that  man  through  civil-^' 
channels  and  he  will  probably  stay  with  us  until  we  get  thi»  thr  ■: 
I  do  not  feel  sure  that  he  will  be  there  for  six  monthi^. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Would  it  be  possible  for  the  oonaimctiou  f»' 
the  Army  to  take  care  of  the  construction  at  West  Point  t 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  No,  sir;  not  without  increasing  the  o»*i 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  Army  will  do  very  little  reconstrurtu**"  ' 
tically  none  during  the  next  year,  but*  we  have  got  to  ma.  - 
force  of  men,  a  large  number  of  officers  and  a  lai^e  number  < ' 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  We  have  tried  to  get  them  to  send  an  «rj" 
up  there  for  six  months  to  lay  out  the  construction  of  drainap' 
there  and  to  modify  the  sewer  line.     We  put  in  an  estimate  o:  ^ 
to  extend  sewers  out  into  the  river,  and  it  got  down  to  Wa^  - 
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and  was  referred  to  the  construction  branch.  They  sent  a  man  up 
there  to  look  over  the  ground  and  he  wants  to  modify  the  whole 
thing  and  put  in  a  septic  tank  and  a  purifying  system,  because  Ke 
says  the  State  laws  will  require  that  to  be  done  sooner  or  later,  and 
that  has  been  going  on  for  seven  or  eight  months  and  we  have  not 
got  an  engineer  up  there  yet. 

Mr.  Anthony.  This  is  an  engineer  from  the  construction  service? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  have  not  got  a  man  up  there 
yet  to  take  that  up  and  lay  it  out.  Also,  we  asked  for  a  road  engi- 
neer to  go  up  there  and  lay  out  a  road  that  we  put  in  estimates  for. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  because  they  have  no  responsibility  for 
that  work  now  under  the  law. 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  They  feel  that  they  have.  That  is  why  they 
want  to  modif V  this.  We  have  a  sewer  that  runs  out  into  the  river 
outside  imder  the  railroad  track  there.  The  sand  comes  there,  de- 
posits, and  blocks  that  up. 

We  want  to  extend  this  line  out  100  feet  or  more  into  the  river  on 
piles,  and  thej  thought  that  the  State  was  going  to  require  them  to 
purify  sewerage,  and  not  empty  a  lot  of  raw  sewerage  into  the  river 
and  they  have  taken  it  up  on  a  basis  of  remodeling  the  whole  work. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  all  the  cities  along  the  Hudson  River  empty 
their  sewers  into  the  Hudson  ? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  No,  sir;  I  think  the  larger  cities  are  required  to 
purify  it  before  it  enters  into  the  river. 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  the  smaller  towns  it  all  goes  directly  into  the 
river. 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  Empties  right  into  the  river. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  pay  of  the  12  clerks  and  stenographers  em- 
ployed at  headquarters,  United  States  Military  Academj^.  You  are 
increasing  the  number  of  clerks  in  this  new  language. 

Gen.  ^L^cArthur.  Not  the  number,  but  increasing  the  recompense. 

Mr.  Anthony.  They  changed  from  grades  to  miscellaneous  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir. 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  Let  me  go  back  a  moment.  If  there  is  not  going 
to  bo  any  construction  authorized  this  year,  probably  we  will  not 
need  that  architectural  draftsman  so  badly.  We  hope  that  we  are 
going  to  get  some  construction. 

Mr.  Anthony.  We  will  see  at  the  end  of  the  bill  how  strong  you  go. 

BUILDINGS    AND   GROUNDS. 
CONTINUANCE   OP  CONSTRUCTION. 

Gen.  MACilRTHUR.  While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  construction  I 
would  like  to  skip  to  the  end  of  the  bill  and  take  it  up. 
Mr.  Anthony.  All  right.     What  page  is  that  on  ? 
Gen.  MacArthur.  Page  46,  the  last  paragraph. 

To  provide  the  necessary  buildinss  and  other  improvements  to  accommodate  and 
care  for  the  increase  in  the  Corps  of  Cadets  at  the  United  States  Military  Academy 
provided  by  the  act  of  Congress  approved  May  4,  1916. 

There  was  a  general  building  scheme  with  which  you  are  probably 
familiar,  approved  May  4,  1916,  which  was  designed  to  complete 
West  Pomt  for  the  number  of  cadets  which  were  authorized  at  that 
time,  1,334.     The  scheme  was  approved,  and  in  piecemeal  it  is  being 
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translated  into  actual  construction.     It  still  lacks  nearly  $5,000/^" 
of  construction  for  completion. 

This  bill  was  originally  drawn  to  double  the  size  of  the  Corps  -f 
Cadets  to  be  provided  in  four  annual  increments  with  the  necesfiArj 
additional  construction  thereby  entailed,  amounting  to  aboa* 
$7,000,000.  This  bill  has  been  changed  by  omifting  the  recommcndA- 
tion  about  an  increased  Corps  of  Cadets,  so  that  these  two  paragrap:.^ 
instead  of  asking  for  $3,000,000  for  this  year  and  the  same  for  tiV 
next  four  years,  should  be  radically  modified.  I  ask  for  enough  t< 
continue  the  project  that  was  approved  in  1916,  an  appropriation  •»' 
$500,000  only. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  the  present  year  and  for  the  next  year? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  There  would  be  only  $500,000  for  new  c<M)8tnict««>: 
inthisbiin 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir;  and  in  order  to  intelligently  opert^ 
we  would  like  to  have  an  authorization  to  continue  this  building  pU; 
to  an  ultimate  cost  not  to  exceed  the  estimate  that  was  madf  •: 
1916— something  less  than  $5,000,000. 

MESS   hall. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  buildings  are  there  that  still  remain  to  n 
constructed  in  accordance  with  this  plan ) 

Gen.  MacArthur.  The  most  important  one  is   the   mess  h* 
Have  you  been  up  to  West  Point  ? 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  have  not  been  there  for  three  or  four  years. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  It  is  the  new  mess  hall;  it  is  to*  be  k»cat'- 
between  the  north  and  south  barracks  and  replaces  the  wreck  of  tr 
old  gymnasium  and  the  old  cadet  store.  The  building  is  de8igiM>ii  * 
replace  the  present  mess  hall,  which  is  entirely  inadequate  in  e^t-- 
way.  In  addition,  on  its  second  floor  it  will  have  the  cadet  »u  - 
ana  all  its  appurtenances.  On  the  third  floor  will  be  a  dramr^ 
academy  with  glass  roof,  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  en*..* 
corps  class  and  thereby  relieve  the  pressure  now  on  the  two  aca«ltr 
buildings  for  drawing  rooms. 

Mr.  Anthony.  ^\nd  this  $500,000  would  be  used  entirely  Un  ' 
construction  of  that  building? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  I  would  not  say  that;  that  Ls  about  m^*^ 
for  the  drawing  up  of  the  plans  w\d  the  preliminarj*  work. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  the  estimated  cost  ? 

Gen.  MacArtiu^.  That  building  is  estimated  at  $1,600,000. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Yes,  $500,000  would  just  start  the  work. 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  It  would  allow  us  to  do  the  excavation,  poetrth  - 
and  draw  the  plans,  start  quarrying  of  stone  and  so  on.     Toertr- 
with  the  appropriation  of  this  $500,000,  we  would  like  authoma'. 
to  contract  for  work  amounting  to  about  $4,800,000. 

Gen.  MacArthvti.  Unless  such  an  authorization  is  to  b^  gi^«c 
do  not  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  make  the  appropnatitv 
$500,000.     I  think  the  whole  scheme  should  be  settled  as  a  nmi  %r 
not  have  the  Government  compromised  bv  piecemeal  appraoctau  c- 

Mr.  Anthony.  This  new  building  is  to  be  used  as  a  oimb  naU' 

Gen.  MacArthlti.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anthonv.  And  as  a  store  i 
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Gen.  MaoArthur.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anthont.  And  as  a  drawing  academy  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Under  present  conditions  can  vou  seat  the  full 
force  of  cadets  at  on^  sitting  in  your  present  mess  hall  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sutj  but  it  makes  things  very  crowded  and 
the  service  poor.     The  old  kitchen,  as  you  know,  is  now  used  as  a 

Eart  of  the  mess  hall  proper,  and  we  have  built  on  an  addition  for  a 
itchen.  It  is  not  a  delectable  place,  though  we  did  the  best  we 
could  with  it.  We  would  have  great  diflSculty  in  seating  the  full 
authorized  strength  of  1,334.  I  think  we  probably  would  have  to 
eat  in  two  relays. 

COMPLETION   OF   BUILDINGS   NOW   UNDER   CONSTRUCTION. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Have  you  got  money  enough  to  build  the  buildings 
that  are  now  imder  construction  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  We  have  mcmey  enough  to  build  the  buildings 
now  under  construction,  except  the  hospital.  The  estimate  for  the 
hospital  was  something  like  $400,000  and  the  bids  that  were  sub- 
mitted were  several  hundred  thousand  dollars  in  excess  of  that,  so  I 
did  not  permit  ground  to  be  broken.  I  put  that  situation  before  the 
committee,  through  Col.  Timberlake,  yesterday. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  committee  was  that  before? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  The  General  Deficiency  Committee.  We  have 
not  started  that  work.        , 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  carry  the 
present  work  that  is  now  under  way  through  to  completion  before 
you  imdertake  anything  new  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Well,  sir,  we  will  have  it  completed  at  the 
commencement  of  the  new  fiscal  vear  with  the  exception  of  the  hos- 
pital, which  has  not  been  started ;  I  think  we  will  nave  everything 
completed. 

Col.  Timberlake.  Yes,  sir. 

Gen*  MacArthur.  We  expect  to  occupy  the  new  barracks  next 
September,  and  the  new  bachelor  building  by  July. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  say  this  buUding  program  was'started  in  1916  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  But  you  can  only  proceed  with  it  as  the  money  is 
specifically  appropriated  ? 

Gen,  MacArthur.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  the  separate  buildings  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Exactly;  and  in  the  completion  of  this  pro- 
gram, if  Congress  is  not  going  to  approve  it  as  a  unit  so  it  can  be 
handled  efficiently,  I  think  it  woula  be  advisable  to  take  one  item 
alone  and  handle  that. 

Mr.  Cramton.  How  large  is  the  contract  that  you  would  surest 
being  permitted  to  make  at  this  time  with  an  appropriation  of 
$500,000  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  I  would  like  to  have  the  original  plan  re- 
approved. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Some  $4,000,000 1 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Cramton.  What  do  you  think  about  the  advisabUity  xmAei 
present  price  conditions  maicing  a  contract  for  $4,000,000  with  onh 
$500,000  for  use  in  the  next  year  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  I  do  not  quite  understand  vour  (question,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramton.  What  do  you  think  about  the  advisability  of  makins: 
a  $4,000,000  contract  when  you  have  at  hand  only  $500,000  for  u^ 
in  the  next  year;  is  it  not  possible  that  you  will  Kave  to  pay  a  rerj 
high  price  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  ent^r 
into  contracts  for  all  this  now  with  prices  high. 

Mr.  Cramton.  That  is  what  I  am  asking  you. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  But  I  would  draw  plans  and  I  would  get  up 
specifications.     That  itself  would  cost  nearly  half  a  million  dollar^ 

Mr.  Cramton.  You  would  not  con  tract  for  much  more  than  you: 
money  would  take  care  of  in  the  year  ? 

Gen.  MacArthcr.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramton.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  get  at. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  No,  sir;  it  would  not  be  advisable,  as  I  sa]<i. 
to  make  this  appropriation  of  $500,000  unless  you  are  going  to  do  i; 
for  this  specific  plan. 

Mr.  Cramton.  I  understand. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Because,  of  course,  the  drawing  of  plans  anc 
specifications  must  be  preliminary  to  actual  construction. 

Mr.  Cramton.  I  understand  now.  General. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  This  would  only  cover  the  general  scheme  uud 
perhaps  the  excavation  for  the  mess  ouilding. 

Col.  TiMBERLAK£.  And  the  excavation  is  not  done  by  contnM". 
I  do  that  by  purchasing  the  material  and  hiring  labor  myself  ain! 
doing  it  while  the  plans  and  specifications  are  being  drawn.* 

Mr.  Cramton.  I  was  under  the  impression  that  you  intended  : 
award  that  $4,000,000  contract  on  work  that  would  not  be  done  f*  r 
several  years. 

Col.  tiMBERLAKE.  It  would  be  a  year  before  a  start  could  be  ntma- 
under  any  contract. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  would  like  to  have  this  half  million  daUa> 
appropriated  to  take  care  of  the  plans  and  specifications  and  f-^* 
the  excavating  ? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  Yes;  it  will  probably  take  care  of  the  exravi- 
tion  and  drawing  of  plans  for  the  building,  but  in  the  authorisathc 
that  would  be  passed  I  would  be  empowered  to  contract  for  baildmr' 
up  to  the  amount  of  $4,000,000. 

Mr.  Anthony.  On  what  date  do  you  think  available  labor  in  t. 
vicinity  would  be  free  from  other  construction  work  thai  is  now  hr.:^ 
done  ? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  The  Ist  of  July;  in  fact,  there  is  all  kinds 
common  labor  right  around  there  now. 

Mr.  Anthont.  Have  you  noticed  any  decline  in  the  price  of  laKc 

Gen.  Ma(^ Arthur.  Wages  are  coming  down. 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  It  Will  come  down. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  I  figure  in  about  a  year  we  will  be  aWe  to  . 
contracts  at  something  that  is  reasonable. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  year  befoiv  you  « -  ■ 
do  this? 
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Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  I  do  not  think  we  could  have  plans  ready 
before  a* year,  sir;  we  could  not  possibly  let  it  before  a  year  be- 
cause,  in  this  hospital  case,  I  started  that  really  before  the  monej 
became  available.  I  got  the  Secretary  of  War  to  approve  the  archi- 
tect on  the  Ist  of  June  and  the  money  was  not  available  imtil  the 
30th  of  June,  so  I  had  the  architect  going  over  all  the  grounds  be- 
fore the  money  was  available,  and  it  toofc  him  a  year  and  over  to 
get  his  plans  drawn  for  the  hospital. 

Mr.  Dent.  Why  do  you  want  an  authorization  now  empowering 
you  to  contract  for  the  whole  proposition  if  it  will  be  a  year  before 
you  are  ready  to  let  the  contract  ? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  Because  you  have  to  pay  the  architects  as 
they  are  drawing  plans  proportionately  as  the  work  is  done;  not 
only  that,  but  1  can  do  the  excavation  for  this  building  during 
that  time. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  There  is  no  direct  reason,  Mr.  Dent — to  answer 
your  question — there  is  no  reason  why  that  should  be  done  except 
the  security  of  the  $500,000,  because  a  committee  next  year  mignt 
not  wish  to  proceed  with  the  project  and  the  $500,000  would  be 
lost. 

Mr.  Dent.  You  want  Congress  committed  to  the  proposition 
of  carrying  this  scheme  througn? 

Gen.  MacAbthur.  Yes,  sir;  I  do  not  think  they,  ought  to  make 
an  appropriation  of  $500,000  alone  without  committing  themselves 
to  the  entire  project;  I  think  the  question  ought  to  be  decided 
by  Congress  and,  if  the  decision  be  favorable,  that  authorization 
for  its  completion  given,  so  that  a  succeeding  Congress  unfamiliar 
with  it  would  not  waste,  perhaps,  all  the  money  that  had  been  spent 
by  the  preceding  Congress  in  its  appropriation  for  this  preliminary 
work. 

Mr.  Cramton.  And  it  is  not  a  question  of  being  authorized  to 
contract,  but  an  authorization  for  the  project? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Exactly. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Committing  Congress  to  it. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  And,  if  you  wanted  to,  you  could  limit  that 
and  let  me  contract  for  one  building,  say  the  mess  hall. 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  Here  is  a  point  that  I  would  like  to  explain: 
That  I  can  not  contract  for  any  building  under  present  authority 
unless  the  appropriation  for  that  buildihg  has  oeen  made;  it  is 
against  the  law. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  How  is  that  ? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  You  are  prohibited  from  contracting  for  any 
building  work  unless  the  appropriations  for  that  building  have 
been  made,  unless  it  is  specially  authorized  by  Congress. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  but  Congress  can  authorize  it. 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  That  is  why  I  say  I  want  authorization  to 
contract  for  buildings  up  to  this  amount. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Of  the  remaining  building  program  at  West  Point, 
the  construction  of  the  mess  haJl  is  the  most  important. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  By  long  odds.  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  represents  tne  most  pressing  need. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  By  long  odds,  sir. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  And  you  will  submit  just  the  language  that  y<t'. 
need  to  accomplish  what  you  have  in  mind  ? 
Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Not  to  go  any  further  into  the  building  end  of  ii ' 
Gen.  MacArthur.  No,  sir. 

PAY   OF   OIVILIANS. 
(See  pp.  1268,  1269.) 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  page  were  we  on  ? 

Mr.  Dent.  We  were  on  page  22. 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  We  Were  on  page  22;  the  middle  of  the  pagf 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  said  you  were  not  increasing  the  number  «•' 
clerks  to  be  employed  on  salary  t 

Gen.  MacArthur.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  But  are  merely  rearranging  that  and  giring  l- 
creases  in  salaries  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  That  is  in  accordance  with  the  recommmdatior.- 
of  the  board. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Now,  we  get  down  to  pay  of  two  civilian  instrurt  ■^ 
in  French.     You  are  asking  for  an  increase  for  each  of  them  of  <5i* 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Does  the  recommendation  of  the  board  cover  it' ^ 
men,  too  t 

Gen.  MacArthur.  No,  sir.     I  have  a  note  here  that  savs  tr.. 
civilian  instructors  were  first  employed  in  the  department  of  modr- 
languages  in  1904,  when  two  were  authorized  in  French  and  twc  :- 
Spanish.     The  act  creating  the  position  also  fixed  the  pay  thervf iir  • 
$2,000  per  year.     There  has  since  been  no  increase  m  thin  amo  - 
except  that  the  act  of  March  4,  1919,  provided  that  'Hhivte  rivil-.i- 
instructors   employed    in    the    department    of    modern   Imnguar- 
*    *    *    shall  DC  entitled  to  public  quarters  and  to  the  same  &!'  •■ 
ances  with  respect  to  fuel  and  light  as  those  of  a  first  lieatmx. 
when  keeping  public  quarters." 

The  professor  of  the  department  of  French  and  Spanish  fe«  %'* 
anxious  that  these  men,  several  of  whom  are  officers  in  the  Fr^--* 
service,  reserve  French  service,  get  the  commensurate  rate  of  pay  t ' 
officers  of  the  same  rank  do  in  the  United  States  Army. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  same  recommendation  applies  to  the  tnrrr*^ 
you  propose  for  the  instructors  in  Spanish  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir;  exactly. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  ask  for  creation 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Of  civilian  instructor  in  dancing  t 

Mr.  Anthony.  Yes. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  At  present  we  have  a  civilian  instnirtcc 
dancinff.    The  cadets  pay  nim  from  their  own  salaries. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  yoii  require  all   the  cadets  to  lake  da&  -•; 
lessons? 

Gen.  Mac^Vrthur.  Yes,  sir;  tjiey  are  all  required  to  quaUfy     W 
deduct  a  proportional  part  from  their  pay. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  much  does  a  cadet  have  to  pay  to  take  * 
required  course  in  dancing  t 
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Gen.  MacArthur.  I  will  have  to  figure  that  out.  We  paid  the 
instructor  last  year  about  $3,500,  and  we  had  about  a  tnousand 
cadets,  so  the  rate  was  about  $3.50  per  cadet. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Was  one  man  able  to  instruct  the  entire  corps  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  He  has  the  entire  new  classes  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  He  starts  with  the  plebe  class  and  the  men  drop 
out  as  they  qualify;  they  have  to  continue  their  course  of  instruction 
until  they  qualify. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  the  object  in  instructing  them  in  dancing  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Well,   sir 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  it  to  make  them  more  graceful  and  to  give  them 
greater  ability  in  handling  themselves  ? 

Gen.  MacXrthur.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  accom- 
plishments that  no  man  should  fail  to  possess.  Of  course,  many  of 
these  men  danced  befo;re  they  came  there.  Unfortunately  many  of 
them  danced  in  a  very  wrong  way.  Especially  with  the  new  dances  we 
have  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  breaking  up  bad  habits,  more  so 
than  we  did  in  the  days  when  I  was  a  cadet.  Dancing  teaches  them 
good  manners  and  ^ood  deportment. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Wnat  if  you  get  hold  of  a  boy  who  came  from  a 
good  Methodist  family  who  woiud  object  to  dancing  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Well,  sir;  we  have  never  found  him  yet.  The 
ladies  in  the  garrison  assist  in  this  work;  they  go  over  and  dance 
with  the  fourfli  class  men.  This  instructor  not  only  teaches  them 
dancing,  but  he  supervises  the  hops,  so  that  there  are  no  immodest 
incidents  permitted  on  the  floor.  He  has  been  there  a  long  while. 
He  is  a  very  excellent  man. 

Mr.  Anthony.  General,  do  you  have  any  line  of  demarkation 
between  classes  of  the  cadets  that  are  allowed  to  attend  dances  at 
the  academy? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir;  we  do.  The  first  three  classes  are 
permitted  to  attend  all  dances;  the  fourth  class  is  not  permitted  to 
attend  dances  through  their  fourth-class  year  except  during  Cliristmas 
week.  During  Christmas  week  they  have  three  hops;  at  those  hops 
tlie  upper  three  classes  are  not  permitted  to  attcmct. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  the  purpose  of  that  rule? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  It  is  to  assist  in  the  inculcation  of  proper 
subordination  and  discipline. 

'     Mr.  Anthony.  You  propose  to  increase  the  pay  of  the  two  expert 
civilian  instructors  in  fencmg  each  $500  per  year  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir;  and  I  would  like  to  read  this  note  into 
the  record ;  at  present  there  are  four  civilian  instructors  employed  in 
the  physical  training  of  cadets;  two  of  these  had  their  pay  mcreased 
from  $1,500  to  $2,000  several  years  ago.  As  all  have  equal  responsi- 
bilities and  duties  and  as  the  instruction  they  impart  is  of  equal 
importance,  such  discrimination  is  unjust.  Witn  a  constantly 
increasing  corps  of  cadets  their  duties  will  require  more  time  and 
their  pay  should  be  such  as  to  make  it  possible  to  hold  them  here 
throughout  the  year.  This  increase  is  most  earnestly  urged  not 
only  on  account  of  the  fact  that  it  is  necessary  on  account  of  the 
increased  cost  of  living  but  because  it  has  been  deservedly  earned. 
Both  men  are  of  exceptional  type  and  ability. 
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HAZING. 

Mr.  Anthony.  While  we  are  on  the  subject,  are  you  hariiig  any 
trouble  with  hazing  at  West  Point? 

Gen.  MacArthue.  No,  sir;  none  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Has  it  all  disappeared? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  It  has  practically  disappeared,  sir.  T.v 
reasons  that  the  cadet  corps  had  for  believing  in  nazing  were  has^ 
upon  the  type  of  discipline  which  in  the  old  Army  of  100  years  ac« 
WB3  very  necessary.  Annies  at  that  time  were  recruited  from  lu 
most  difficult  classes  of  society;  many  of  them  were  the  outpouring 
from  the  jails  for  petty  offenses;  practically  all  soldiers  of  two  c»r 
three  generations  ago  were  desperate  men  who  were  commanded  \*} 

Eroressional  officers  who  had  to  have  a  very  iron  form  of  discipiine  i 
reak  them  into  being  a  flexible  weapon  for  use  on  the  field  oi  baill- 
As  a  result  disciplinary  methods  in  the  regular  armies  were  n>u<:L 

In  the  last  100  years  more  and  more  has  the  type  of  enlisted  mir 
been  changed  from  the  type  of  bravado  and  adventurer  to  the  typi 
of  the  ordinary  working  man.  ^  Discipline  has,  therefore,  been  und«  "- 
goin^  a  great  revision  and  change.  The  World  War  demonstnit»-i 
absolutely  and  thoroughly  that  you  did  not  need  the  fear  of  piiiu>}.- 
ment  to  make  men  do  what  you  wanted  them  to  do:  they  only  ha<1  :■ 
be  told  what  to  d6  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  they  would  dt»  ii 
An  entirely  diflFerent  psychology  of  command  is  therefore  now  neces- 
sary on  the  part  of  tne  Army  officer. 

The  West  Point  cadet  had  clung  to  the  methods  of  hazin«r  «"  ■• 
means  for  and  as  a  reflex  of  the  severe  discipline  which  ha*!  U«» 
instilled  and  maintained  in  Regular  Armies.     It  has  been  explaine-i  * 
since  the  war  that  the  reason  for  hazing  has  entirely  tli^ippear 
that  the  type  of  Army  officer  has  changed.     He  had  maintaineil  * 
hazing  system  not  because  he  liked  it  but  because  he  felt  that  it  >» 
necessary;  it  had  been  ringing  in  his  ears  for  years  that  it  was  n*^  — 
sary  to  maintain  that  system  in  order  to  maintain  the  dist^ipliiis' 
systems  of  the  Regular  Army.     Since  he  had  been  informed  tim:  • 
disciplinary  systems  of  the  Regular  Army  no  hunger  reouire  <»f  :  * 
that  sort  of  thing  he  has  been  generally  very  delighte<l,  I  can  a^--  - 
you,  to  drop  the  tragedy  and  to  adopt  a  more  rational  meth«**> 
(liscipline. 

Xo  harsh  means  have  been  usod  to  suppn»ss  hazing,  hut  tht*M'  n: 
have   been   advised:  their  responsibilities   have   been   oxpiain«^ 
them:  and  they  have  of  their  own  volition  stop|>etl  the  manife^tati 
of  hazing  with  which  we  were  all  so  familiar  in  previous  days.     I  ht 
had  practically  no  trouble  at  all,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  any  upper  cla**smen  attempt  to  maintain  «  •« 
greeable  attitude  toward  new  cadets^ 

Gen.  MacAkthik.  Xo,  sir:  the  attitude  of  the  upper-<'la^%  nij. 
one  of  aloofness.     By  regulation  we  do  not  reganl  the  cmilei  «•' 
fourth  cla-^s  in  the  same  light  as  an  u|>per-cla»<s  man.     He  p^e^  ihr«:j 
his  first  year  of  training  as  a  novitiate.     The  attitude  of  the  ui-:* 
classmen  is  that  of  the  aloofness  of  a  superior  officer. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  n»ason  i  askinl  that  question  is  becAtt^<  1  :j- 
just  had  the  experience  of  appointing  two  boys  to  the  Naval  Ar^J-r 
who  were  successful  in  their  examinations.     They  stayed  therr  ■ 
or  five  months  and  gave  as  the  reason  for  their  resignation^  ih*:   ■ 
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upper  classmen  had  made  life  there  so  intensely  disagreeable  to  them 
tnat  they  did  not  care  to  stay  there  any  longer. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  I  would  like  to  have  you  talk  with  our  fourth 
class.  You  will  find  that  there  has  not  been  in  this  last  year,  I  think, 
a  single  resignation  due  to  the  treatment  of  upper  clasfcmen.  Of 
course,  with  a  thousand  men,  I  suppose  there  may  be  sporadic  cases 
that  escape  observation ;  but  generally  they  would  be  handled  by  the 
classes  themselves,  because  the  spirit  which  I  have  just  enunciated  is 
absolutely  in  the  corps  of  cadets  at  the  present  time.  The  hazing  that 
has  existed  in  the  past  in  spite  of  its  brutal  manifestations  found  its 
support  in  one  of  the  greatest  of  virtues,  a  sense  of  loyalty  to  an 
institution  and  to  a  principle.  •  This  sense  of  loyalty  is  now  arrayed 
against  it. 

Mr.  Cramton.  I  want  to  ask  the  general  a  question  to  get  a  little 
clearer  in  my  mind  to  what  extent  this  aloofness  extends.  If  I  have 
a  first-class  man  from  my  district  at  the  academy  in  whom  I  have 
confidence  and  send  a  new  boy  in,  is  it  anything  in  conflict  with  the 
customs  or  practices  or  discipline  of  the  academy  for  me  to  ask  that 
first-class  man  to  keep  an  eye  on  my  new  man  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  No,  sir;  he  would  be  delighted  to. 

Mr.  Cramton.  And  point  him  the  way  and  encourage  him  a  little. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  We  go  further  than  that;  for  every  fourth  class 
man  that  comes  in,  we  require  at  least  one  upper  class  man  to  imme- 
diately recognize  him,  to  make  a  friend  of  him,  to  advise  him,  and  to 
assist  him  in  any  troubles  that  may  arise. 

To  begin  with,  the  upper  class  men  no  longer  break  the  new  class 
in;  I  take  the  upper  classes  away  to  Camp  Dix  and  the  new  cadets 
for  their  first  three  months  are  handled  by  officers  entirely. 

Originally,  the  academic  officers  went  on  leave  during  the  summer. 
I  retam  them  now  and  use  them  for  the  purpose  of  handling  the  new 
fourth  class,  so  that  before  they  come  into  contact  with  the  upper 
classes  they  are  thoroughly  organized,  understand  the  situation 
thoroughly,  and  have  had  three  months^  training. 

pay  of  civilians. 

(See  pp.  1258,  1266.) 

< 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  propose  to  increase  the  pay  of  one  professional 
civilian  instructor  in  military  gymnastics,  fencing,  boxing,  wrestling, 
and  swimming  from  $1,500  to  $2,000? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  to  make  the  ratings  of  all  these 
men  the  same. 

Mr.  Anthony.  These  items  are  all  the  same,  then,  down  to  line  11, 
on  page  24,  where  you  propose  to  increase  the  pay  of  the  superin- 
tendent of.  the  gas  works  from  $  1 ,500  to  $2,000  ? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  Yes,  sir;  I  have  changed  the  superinteident  of 
the  gas  works  up  there  I  thitik  five  times  in  the  last  two  or  three  years 
because  they  accept  the  position  there  at  $125  a  month  and  imme- 
diately somebody  wants  them  in  commercial  life.  Our  present  man 
has  been  offered  $2,500  up  in  Ontario,  Canada;  and  it  is  not  a  guess, 
because  he  has  the  offer  m  a  letter  from  the  outside  parties.  Other 
men  have  gone  away;  we  can  not  keep  a  good  man  there  at  that  price; 
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that  wage  is  really  nothing  more  than  common  laborer  wages  at  tb^ 
present  time. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  have  asked  for  an  increase  here  for  practicallv 
all  of  your  civilian  employees. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Practically  everybody. 

Mr.  Anthony.  All  the  way  through  ? 

Gen.  MacArthxjr.  Yes,  sir;  they* are  practically  all  on  the  same 
basis. 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  While  I  am  on  that  I  would  like  to 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  considering  this  subject,  is  there  any  reason  wh, 
we  should  take  up  the  specific  case  of  any  one  of  them  ? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  No,  sir.  They  kre  all  in  the  same  box:  and 
right  there  is  a  letter  from  the  Civil  Service  Commission  showing  that 
we  are  trying  to  get  an  engineer  at  the  power  plant.  The  wag<*  i- 
$1,200  a  year.  It  has  been  impossible  to  fill  this  position  of  engintvr 
and  fireman  at  the  power  plant  because  the  men  work  eight  houi^  a 
day  and  they  have  night  work;  they  have  Sunday  work;  it  is  sever, 
days  in  the  week;  and  they  have  to  take  their  turn  at  night  bccau^ 
the  plant  is  going  24  hours  a  day.  As  they  work  under  those  c<»'.- 
ditions  they  see  other  men  there  a  mile  or  so  away  getting  $145  to  $lt> ' 
per  month  who  have  no  night  work  and  no  Sunday  work:  so  it  i"*  a:» 
unpossibility  to  get  efficient  men. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  see  you  have  horo  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  C.  W 
Koiner,  comptroller  of  accounts  of  the  city  of  Pasadena,  Calif.,  wh  • 
says  it  is  a  disgrace  to  the  United  States  to  pay  a  chief  engineer  of  i 
power  plant  $2,700. 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  That  Came  to  us  a  little  before  we  adverti^^-: 
for  an  engineer  of  that  power  plant. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  much  were  you  going  to  pay  him  i 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.    $1,200. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  what  he  says  is  disOTaceful. 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  Yos,  sir;  and  so  wo  ask  that  the  salary  of  that 
position  be  increased  to  a  reasonable  amount  so  we  can  gel  an  efficif-.; 
man  there. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  The  same  imrest  exists  in  the  civil  positions  it 
the  academy  that,  I  fancy,  existed  at  the  time  this  appropriation  »*> 
put  in  throughout  all  ranks  of  salaried  men. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  these  civilian  employei^  there  gel  anything  . 
addition  to  the  pay  that  is  mentioned  m  this  bill? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  They  get  the  $240  that  Congress  proriiit%: 
that  is,  practically  aU  of  them  do. 

Mr.  Anthony.  A  bonus  ? 

Gen.  XLvcArthur.  Yes,  sir:  a  bonus. 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  That  is  that  increased  compensation  of  $2**  a 
month. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  they  get  any  allowance  of  any  kind  ? 

Col.  TiMBERiJVKE.  NoHC  whatever. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  No,  sir;  none. 

NIr.  Anthony.  Thev  do  not  get  their  quarters  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  No,  sir. 

Col.  TiMBERL-tKE.  No.  sir.  I  would  like  to  add  somethiDfT  aK*^-' 
that  increased  compensation.  The  War  Department  ha«  rwd  ths' 
on  all  salaries  over  $1,000  per  annum  this  increased  comDcnntmi  «*- 
not  be  paid  until  the  recipient  of  the  salary  has  served  six  iiiMit:> 
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That  means  in  a  case  of  this  kind  that  we  can  only  offer  that  man 
$1,200  per  year,  or  $100  a  month,  because  he  has  got  to  stay  there 
six  months  before  we  can  put  in  an  application  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment to  get  this  increased  compensation.  As  a  result,  nine  out  of  ten 
of  them  win  leave,  or  have  left,  before  that  requisition  can  be  put  and 
received  back. 

Mr-  Dent.  Is  that  the  language  of  the  bonus  law  ? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  No,  sir;  it  is  not  the  language  of  the  bonus  law; 
it  is  just  a  regulation  of  the  War  Department  that  salaries  over 
$1,000  can  not  be  increased  until  the  recipient  ther^^of  has  served  six 
months. 

Mr.  Anthont.  For  instance,  down  at  the  bottom  of  page  24  you 
have  new  language:  '*For  pay  of  one  foreman  steamfitter,  $1,560." 
That  is  a  new  place,  is  it  not  ? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  Ycs,  sir;  and  I  will  tell  you  why  that  request 
was  made,  Mr.  Chairman.  In  a  great  many  of  these  buildings  1  put 
in  all  the  steam  fittings  and  steam  plants  by  purchasing  the  material 
and  hiring  labor,  and  this  requires  a  man  of  some  ability  to  be  a 
foreman  to  do  that  work  efficiently  and  properly.  While  the  work 
is  paid  for  out  of  this  appropriation,  I  may  have  more  than  one  job 
at  the  same  time  and  have  to  go  somewhere  else,  which  means  I  have 
got  to  break  in  another  man.  Therefore  I  would  like  to  have  this 
authorization.  It  is  really  going  to  bring  no  increase  in  cost  to  the 
Government,  but  it  is  going  to  result  in  increased  efficiency  of  opera- 
tion, because  by  doing  this,  rather  than  let  the  work  out  to  con- 
tractors who  hire  pipe  fitters  at  $9  and  $10  per  day,  I  am  paying  them, 
less  than  $6  a  day.  Now,  in  order  to  handle  this  work  efficiently,  I 
want  a  foreman  over  these  men. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  asking  for  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
oilers  at  the  power  plant  from  two  to  three. 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  We  Want  to  increase  it  by  one,  because  the  power 
plant  operates  24  hours  a  day,  and  that  would  give  each  man  an  8- 
nour  shift.  We  have  an  enlisted  man  down  there,  but  it  is  not 
satisfactory  to  mix  civilians  and  enlisted  men;  they  do  not  get  along 
very  well  together. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  next  item  is  on  page  25,  for  pay  of  one  confi- 
dential stenographer,  copyist,  librarian,  and  typewriter,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  superintendent  of  the  academy,  $1,000.  What  is 
the  object  of  that  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  The  department  of  chemistry  has  no  clerk;  it 
is  one  of  the  few  departments  that  has  not;  the  professor  has  tried  to 
ot  one  approved  several  times,  but  it  has  always  been  cut  out;  why, 

do  not  know.     He  has  to  do  most  of  his  work  in  longhand. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Why  do  v  ou  have  to  entitle  him  a  confidential 
stenographer  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  It  does  not  have  to  be  so  entitled,  sir. 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  Yes,  sir;  because  ho  gets  out  all  the  questions 
For  the  examinations. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Oh,  >  os. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  But  then  all  "stenographers  are  supposed  to  be 
confidential,  are  thev  not? 

C^ol.  TiMBERLAKE.  Yes,  sir;  but  then  if  they  do  not  put  that  in 
there  is  an  exemption  in  the  civil-service  list. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  Is  this  item  an  absolute  necessity  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  I  will  not  say  that  the  academ;v  will  not  run.  -:r 
without  it,  because  we  have  been  running. 

Mr.  Dent.  You  have  asked  for  it  several  years  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  I  would  say  it  should  be  allowed  for  hi*  i-  *t 
of  the  only  professors  that  has  not  got  such  a  clerk,  and  he  suffer 
coinparison  as  a  result. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Another  new  item  is  pay  of  one  assistant  olectricu 
$1,600,  on  page  25,  line  15. 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  That  cau  be  cut  out,  sir. 

Gen.  MacAhthur.  He  is  replaced  by  the  sergeant  of  the  Sip.. 
Con)s  that  we  discussed  above. 

Mr.  Anthony.  On  page  27  you  have  an  item:  Pay  of  one  ct»p.  y 
stenographer,   clerk,  librarian,   typewriter,  for  the   department 
ordnance  and  gunnery ,  to  be  appointed  by  the  superinteiment,  $1,'- 

Gen.  MacArthur.  He  has  never  had  one  before ;  that  deparlnn 
is  being  reconstructed;  it  is  really  a  machine  shop  department  w  • 
and  the  professor  claims  that  ho  needs  this  man  to  properl\-  adminb  • 
the  department. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  nay  of  three  first-class  all  around  prini«»rv 
headquarters.  United  States  Military  Academy,  $3,600. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  These  are  to  replace  three  soldiers ;  the  piv- 
men  are  efficient  men,  soldiers,  but  they  will  not  stay;  the  pnu:  , 
offices  pull  them  away  from  us. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  that? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  The  printing  offices  pay  higher  salaries  thai:  • 
do,  and  w^e  can  not  keep  these  men  at  all. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  mean  the  civilian  printing  shops  i 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  They  are  taking  these  clerks  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.   les,  sir;  taking  the  soldiers. 

Mr.  Anthony.  It  is  just  the  other  way  about  at  other  miuiA: 
institutions  of  the  country  that  I  know  of  where  the  Govemmeh'. 
paying  higher  wages  than  they  get 

Gen.  Ii^cArthur.  In  civil  li^. 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  civil  life.     What  is  the  grade  of  the  men  juu  a- 
now  working  as  printers  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  These  are  sergeants,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  that  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Sergeants. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  pay  do  they  get  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  They  get  $45  as  oase  pay — they  get  the  t^^  •  • 
lent  of  about  $90  a  month,  sir;  but  you  understand  the  pnn:.:: 
office  here  can  not  get  men  for  this  amount;  the  prnting  office  Vi- 
probably  pay  these  men  $1,500  to  start  with. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Page  28,  for  pay  of  skilled  and  unskilled  enpi*  J^ 
in  the  office  of  the  treasurer,  cadet  mess,  cadet  store,  ana  ^* 
laundry,  $112,460. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  I  have  here  a  complete  list  of  the  posiliuD^  - 
this  item  covers.     Under  present  conditions  all  of  this  b  pa^^ 
by  the  cadets;  they  pay  from  their  own  meager  salary  for  this  ter* 
At  the  Naval  Academy  that  is  not  so.    This  entire  organiiatMO  *-  -  - 
Naval  Academy  is  carried  by  the  Government.    It  createi  »  P^ 
deal  of  resentment^  as  you  can  well  understand,  to  have  the 
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men  get  something  more  than  the  cadet  at  West  Pomt.    There  is  no 
reason  why  that  condition  should  exist. 

Mr.  Anthony.  General,  have  we  not  been  making  up  for  that,  or 
did  we  not  attempt  to  make  up  for  that  in  the  last  academy  appro- 

f>riation  bill  making  an  increase  in  the  allowance  to  the  cadet  in 
ieu  of  subsistence  lor  the  ration? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir;  but  the  Navy  got  a  similar  increase  at 
once. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  Navy  did  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Immediately  it  was  raised  to  the  same  amount. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is,  they  get  an  increase  for  their  rations  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  As  well  as  an  appropriation  to  take  care  of  the  pay 
of  the  emplovees  of  their  mess  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  They  did;  they  had  the  latter  already  and 
immediately  after  I  obtamed  an  increased  ration  they  did  likewise. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Does  that  show  an  overdose  of  liberality  on  the 
part  of  the  naval  committee  in  treating  the  cadets  at  Annapolis,  or 
the  fact  that  we  did  not  make  sufficient  allowance? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  The  latter  would  be  my  interpretation  of  it,  sir. 
The  Corps  of  Cadets  is  $100,000  in  debt. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  do  you  mean  by  $100,000  in  debt  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  I  mean  that  if  their  accounts  were  settled  to-day 
they  would  be  $100,000  in  debt. 

Mr.  Anthony,  Do  you  take  into  consideration  the  initial  advance 
t^  at  the  Government  has  made  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir.  A  cadet  is  paid  by  the  Government 
$780  a  year.  He  gets  a  ration  which  brings  that  amount  up  to  some- 
thing less  than  $1,200  a  year.  In  addition,  he  is  housed;  he  receives 
free  tuition;  he  receives  the  free  use  of  certain  general  buildings, 
such  as  the  Ubrary  and  recreation  hall  and  gymnasium,  but  every- 
thing else  he  pays  for  out  of  his  salary  and  emoluments;  he  pays  for 
his  clothes-  he  pays  for  his  food,  for  the  service  of  his  food;  ne  pays 
for  his  clotnes;  ne  pays  for  his  washing;  he  pays  for  his  textboofa; 
he  pays  for  his  drawing  instruments;  he  pays  for  his  amusements; 
anci,  of  course,  he  carries  himself  on  his  furloughs  and  leaves.  He 
lives  a  very  simple  life,  but  simple  as  it  is  he  is  very  hard  put  to 
live  on  his  present  salary. 

Now,  the  generosity  of  the  Government  is  unquestioned  in  that 
they  take  and  pay  men  and  educate  them  and  give  them  this  wonder- 
ful opportunity;  so  it  is  a  hard  thing  to  appear  before  a  committee 
of  Congress  on  any  basis  of  eauitv  and  ask  for  increases  along  this 
line;  but  if  the  principle  is  estaoHshed  that  we  are  to  carry  these  men 
ajid  make  them  self-contained  from  the  minute  they  come  there,  the 
emoluments  they  receive  now  are  not  quite  sufficient. 

Mr.  Dent.  How  long  has  the  Naval  Academy  had  this  allowance  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  For    years,    sir.    They    have    in    addition    a 

government  farm;  nearly  half  a  million  dollars  was  put  into  it; 

t  was  stocked  with  cows;  they  get  the  butter,  eggs,  ana  farm  stuff, 

ill  of  which  is  in  excess  of  anything  that  we  have. 

Mr.  Dent.  You  have  to  buy  that  at  West  Point  either  out  of  the 
•ation  or  out  of  the  pav  of  cadets  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  'i'es,  sir;  the  cadet  has  to  pay  for  it;  actually 
ve  buy  it  from  the  Harriman  Farms  at  Arden. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  General,  the  footings  of  this  item  for  pay  of  civiliai- 
amounts  to  $253,300  for  the  next  fiscal  year  and  you  are  allows: 
$103,880  for  the  current  year. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  suppose  that  debt  of  $112,460  is  included  in  tb 
item? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  That  would  be  the  biggest  item  in  it;  yes.  -i: 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  the  pay  of  these  people  in  the  cadet  mee?  i« 
well  as  the  increases  that  are  proposed  for  the  civilian  personnel  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir.  I  would  like  to  put  that  organizat;' : 
into  the  hearings. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  organization  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur,  The  one  costing  $112,460. 

Mr.  Anthony.  All  right;  you  mean  the  organization  for  which  iL* 
cadets  pay  themselves  f 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir;  to  show  what  this  $112,460  m*!* 
sents. 

For  pay  of  skilled  and  unskilled  employees  in  the  office  of  the  treamrer,  tn  the  eoJrt  ••^ 

cadet  store,  and  cadet  launary. 

CADET  ME88— SKILLED  LABOR. 


Number  and  position. 


1  steward 

3  assistant  stewards 

1  chief  clerk  and  purchasing 
absent. 

1  clerk  (stenographer) 

I  clerk  (typist) 

1  head  baker 

Shakers 

5  bakers 

1  head  cook 

13  cooks 

13  cooks 

1  head  butcher 

3  butchers 

a  chauffeurs 

1  head  waiter 


Monthly 

Yearly 

pay. 

pay. 

$175.00 

12,100.00 

loaoo 

1.200.00 

isaoo 

i,8oaoo 

110.  «7 

1,400.00 

90.00 

1,0H0.00 

125«00 

1,500.00 

8A.0O 

1,020.00 

85.00 

780.00 

125.00 

1.500.00 

75.00 

900.00 

50.00 

600.00 

iiaoo 

1,320.00 

75.00 

900.00 

90.00 

i,OHaoo 

12&00 

i,5oaoo 

Total. 


Basis  or 


92, 100. 00    1  for  dapaitment.* 
3,  ma  00  I  1  fareadi0OOcadeUaDil<-w 
1,800.00    1  for  departiMnt.t 


I, 
1. 
1. 

?: 

h 
1, 
a. 

?: 


400.00 
060.00 
500.00 
100.00 

9oaoo 

500.00 

7oaoo 

800.00 
320.00 
700.00 

Ida  00 
5oaoo 


1  foreafdi  1,000 
1  for  eadi  1,000 
1  for  department.* 
1  for  each  23Sc«de(s.t 
irorc«di225cadei».> 
1  for  d«partaMnt.< 
1  for  ettch  100 
1  for  ettch  100 
1  for  dapaitmeoi.* 
lforeadi500cMrt>.> 
1  for  each  troek.> 
1  for  departuMnL* 


CADBT  MESS-UNSKILLED  LABOR. 


1  butcher^  helper. 

1  head  pantr3rman . 
4pantnrmen 

2  dish  washers 

2c<rfreemen 


5  handymen 

2  sculUoos 

2  assistant  head  waiters. 
50  waiters 


Tot«I  cadet  mess. 


ssaoo  I 

75.00 

5a  00  , 
saoo , 

50.00  ' 

7a  00 

41.00 
05.00 
4&00 


fsoaoo 
9oaoo 
floaoo 
ooaoo 
ooaoo 

H40.00 

Ma  00 

78a  00 
54a  00 


•aoaoo 

9oaoo 

2,4oaoo 

1,200.00 

i,2Qaoo 

4,2oaoo 

i,OHaoo 

i,5flaoo , 

27, ooaoo  I 


80.30a00 


Iforeadil. 

1  for  aU  pantftas 

2  in  eadi  pantry 
1  fbr  eadi  dfab- 
2for 

chinas.! 
Iforeadi 
1  foreaelisao 
I  farea(diaOD 
lfarettdi2 


CADET  LAUNDRY-SKILLED  LABOR. 


1 

1  clerk. 
1  chauffeur. 


Total  cadet  laundry. 


9173.00 
9a  00 

9a  00 


t3,ioaoo 
i.ONaoo 
1.08a  00 


t3,ioaoo 
1,08a  00 
1,08a 00  I 


00 


!  Working  7  days  per  week. 
>  Working  0  days  per 


\ 
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For  pay  of  skilled  and  unskilled  employees  in  the  office  of  the  treasurer^  in  the  cadet  mess, 

cadet  store f  and  cadet  laundry — Continued. 


CADET  STORE— SKILLED  LABOR. 


Number  and  position. 


1  manager. 

1  stenographer. . . 

1  head  clerk 

3clerks 

1  head  eatt«r 

1  assistant  cutter. 

Sderks 

1  messengor 


Total  cadet  store. 


Monthly 
pay. 


$175.00 
70.00 

loaoo 

75.00 

150.00 

90.00 

6a  00 

50.00 


Yearly 
pay. 


S2,100.00 
84a  00 

i,2oaoo 

goaoo 

i,8oaoo 

1,08a  00 

720.00 
(XXXOO 


Total. 


S2,ioaoo 

84a  00 

i,2oaoo 

2,700.00 
1,800.00 

1,08a  00 

2,160.00 

6Qaoo 


12, 48a  00 


Basis  of  calculation. 


TREASURER'S  OFFICE— SKILLED  LABOR. 


1  stenographer  and  file  dork 

Iderk 

4  clerks , 


Total  treasurer's  oiBce. 


toaoo 

125.00 
80.00 


$1,080.00 

i,5oaoo 

96a  00 


$1, 08a  00 

1,500.00 
3, 84a  00 


6, 42a  00 


RECAPITULATION. 

Cadet  mess , $80,30a0O 

Cadet  laundry 4,360.00 

Cadet  store 12, 48a  00 

Treasurer's  office 6, 42a  00 

Total 112, 46a  00 

Note.— The  pav  of  cadets  is  insuffldent  to  support  them.  They  are  now,  August  1,  1920,  approxi- 
matdy  $81,851.d3  In  debt,  an  average  rate  of  t77.z2  per  cadet.  The  rate  of  pay  of  a  cadet  is  the  same  as 
that  of  a  xmdshipman.  But  at  the  Naval  Academy  the  above  expenses  are  paid  by  the  Government. 
Tl^  item  would  place  a  West  Point  cadet  approximatdy  on  an  equal  pay  rating  with  an  Annapolis  mid- 
shipman. 

DISBURSEMENT  OP   MONEYS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Now,  on  page  29,  do  you  think  it  is  wise  to  continue 
that  item  ? 

Gen.  MacArthuk.  I  do,  sir. 

Col.  Timberlake.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Would  not  that  enable  you,  in  case  Congress  did 
lot  tlunk  it  was  wise  to  increase  the  pay  of  some  specific  civilian 
jEoployee,  would  not  that  enable  you  to  go  ahead  and  increase  his  pay  ? 

Gen.  MacAkthub.  No,  Sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  But  you  could  use  that  pay  for  some  one  who  was 
^inployed  here  in  a  military  capacity  ? 

(jren.  MacAbthur.  No,  sir;  I  can  not  spend  a  cent  unless  specifically 
luthorized,  not  a  cent. 

Col.  Timberlake.  I  will  tell  you  how  it  could  be  used,  Mr.  Anthony; 
t  came  up  in  the  hearing  on  the  deficiency  bill  yesterday.  We  have 
►ay  of  cadets,  for  instance,  last  fiscal  year,  $850,000. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  pay  of  cadets. 

Col.  Timberiiake.  1  es,  sir.  Congress  authorized  last  year  $250 
ler  head,  that  is  additional  allowance,  but  made  no  specific  appro- 
riation  to  pay  that  item,  and  that  proviso  required  two  hunared 
nd  nine  thousand  and  some  odd  dollars  which  I  paid  out  of  that 
850,000;  that  left  me  a  deficiency  of  $209,000  out  of  that  $850,000; 
D  going  back  yesterday  and  on  account  of  the  reduction  in  the 
umber  of  cadets  I  have  reduced  that  $209,000  by  $85,000. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  In  other  words,  you  had  $85,000  unexpended  bal- 
ance from  these  items  that  jou  utilized  for  that  purpose  f 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir;  but  only  for  things  that  are  authorizt^: 
by  Congress. 

CURRENT  AND  ORDINARY  EXFEN8ES. 


I 


Mr.  Anthony.  On  page  30,  for  expenses  of  the  Board  of  l^iton 
have  you  had  a  Board  of  Visitors  at  the  academy  recently  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Unfortunately  not  for  two  years,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  because  of  the  failure  of  the  committee  " 
Congress  to  act  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  I  fancy  so,  sir;  I  do  not  know.  Of  course,  tk- 
Board  of  Visitors  is  above  and  beyond  the  influence  of  the  super: 
tendent;  I  am  not  authorized  to  mvite  them,  but  I  trust  very  <•:- 
cerely  that  a  Board  of  Visitors  will  come  and  look  us  over. 

Mr.  Anthony.  There  has  been  no  expenditure  for  the  Board 
Visitors  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Not  for  two  years. 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  There  has  been  none  since  1918. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  think  there  ought  to  be  a  committee  go  up  to  I  •  • 
you  over  one  of  these  days. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  I  tnink  a  very  excellent  committee  would  • 
this  subcommittee. 

Mr.  Dent.  So  it  has  not  been  visited  since  1918 1 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Not  that  I  know  of;  this  is  my  second  year  *• 
nobody  has  ever  come  up  in  that  time. 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  The  last  time  was  December,  1918. 


Friday,  January  14,  1»^J: 

CURRENT   AND  ORDINARY   EXPENSES. 
CONTINOENCIEB  FOR  THE   SUPERINTENDENT. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  next  item  is  for  contingencies  for  the  Sui*- 
tendent  of  the  Academy,  for  which  you  are  asking  $3,000.  li» » 
this  money  expended  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  That  is  expended  on  the  voucher  of  the  Suf^ " 
tendent.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  the  official  r: ' 
tainments  which  are  constantly  goine  on  there,  such  «»  the  ''fc^ ' 
the  King  of  Belgium,  the  Prince  oi  Wales,  and  others.  Thrr* 
hardly  a  week  that  goes  by  that  the  State  Department  or  9omr  •  * 
department  of  the  Government  does  not  send  some  foreign  f^<^' 
there. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Does  it  absorb  all  of  this  fund  i 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir.    That  item  has  been  in  the  1*^: 
manv  vears. 
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REPAIRS   AND   IMPROVEMENTS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Your  next  item  is  for  repairs  and  improvements, 
timber,  plank,  boards,  joists,  wall  strips,  laths,  shingles,  slate,  tin, 
etc.,  for  which  you  are  asking  $75,000  for  1922.  The  appropriation 
for  1921  was  $55,000. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  estimate 
was  prepared  in  August  upon  the  rates  for  material  at  that  time. 
Since  then  materials  have  come  down  in  price,  and  I  believe  in  this 
item  as  in  a  great  many  others — the  old  figures  can  be  retained. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  think  you  could  get  along  then  with  the  same 
amount  of  lumber  you  have  this  year  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  There  was  no  (question  about  the  amount. 
The  increase  in  the  money  involved  m  this  estimate  was  due  to 
increased  prices,  the  increased  cost  of  material.  The  amount  of 
lumber  is  no  greater,  and  the  prices  are  now  coming  down,  hence  the 
cut  is  possible. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  the  lumber  and  building  material  used  for, 
for  repairs  ? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  For  repairs  and  for  the  maintenance  of  existing 
structures. 

FUEL   AND   APPARATUS,    COAL,    WOOD,    ETC. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  fuel  and  apparatus,  coal,  wood,  etc.,  you  are 
asking  for  an  appropriation  of  $80,000,  of  which  $10,000  shall  be 
immediately  available.  The  appropriation  for  1921,  was  $70,000, 
so  that  you  are  asking  for  an  increase  of  $10,000  over  the  amount  of 
the  appropriation  for  the  current  year  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  That  is  due  to  the  increased  cost  of  coal  and 
coke. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  find  any  tendency  in  the  price  of  coal  and 
wood  to  come  down  ? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  No,  sir.     The  price  so  far  has  gone  up. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  evidence  before  this  committee  the  other  day 
was  to  the  effect  that  the  prices  at  the  mines  were  dropping  materially. 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  That  has  not  been  reflected  m  the  prices  we 
have  had  to  pay,  because  I  understand  that  this  coal  which  cost  us 
$10.70  a  ton  costs  $4.25  a  ton  at  the  mines. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  your  hard  coal  ? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  Ycs,  sir;  we  bum  anthracite  entirely  except  at 
the  gas  plant. 

Mr.  Anthonit.  How  does  the  price  you  are  paying  compare  with 
the  contract  price  of  the  War  Department  ? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  This  is  the  same. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  have  a  deficiency  in  this  item,  have  you  not? 
You  are  asking  that  $10,000  shall  be  made  immediately  available. 

Col.  TctfBERLAKE.  That  lan^age  can  come  out. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  was  the  purpose  of  putting  in  the  language 
''shall  be  immediately  available?  Was  that  to  allow  you  to  make 
your  contract  early  in  the  spring  if  necessary  ? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  That  was  in  the  bill  last  vear.  It  would  allow 
us  to  make  a  contract  early  in  the  spring.  Tnen  we  did  run  out  of 
funds  last  year,  and  we  would  have  run  out  of  coal  for  the  power 
plant  if  we  had  not  had  that  provision  in  there. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  Senator  Calder  has  made  a  recommendation  tr> 
this  committee  that  we  grant  authority  to  the  War  Department  to 
spend  the  money  appropriated  for  coal  for  the  next  fiscal  jetr 
immediately,  with  the  idea  of  taking  advantage  of  the  spring  prici^ 
or  the  spring  contracts  which  are  arranged  between  the  miners  and 
the  operators.     I  thought  perhaps  you  had  the  same  idea. 

Col.  TiMBEBLAKE.  1  buy  this  coal  myself.  It  is  the  cheapest 
^ade  we  can  ^et.  It  is  what  they  call  barley  or  bird's-eye  coal,  afld 
there  has  not  oeen  so  much  of  an  increase  on  that.  There  has  bees 
an  increase  in  the  amount.  Then  the  freight  has  been  the  m$iti 
item  in  this  cost,  because  we  were  pajdn^  up  imtil  the  Interstau 
Commerce  Commission  allowed  the  railroads  a  40  per  cent  increase 
$2.30,  and  now  we  are  pajdng  $3.22.  We  use  about  13,000  tons  if 
coal  a  year,  so  that  amounts  to  an  increase  of  $11,000  or  $12,000 1 
year,  due  to  the  increased  freight  rates. 

Mr.  Anthony.  With  the  general  tendency  toward  reduction  *•' 

1)rices  would  you  probably  be  able  to  get  along  with  what  you  hMC 
ast  year  t 

Gen.  MacArthur.  If  the  price  goes  down,  undoubtedly  we  wl 
be  able  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  that  all  used  in  vour  power  plant? 

Col.  TiMBEBLAKE.  That  is,  all  oi  that  item.  We  have  another 
item  for  the  coal  furnished  on  the  Ouratermaster  General's  contract 
which  the  Military  Academy  buys  from  the  Quartermaster  Genm 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Last  year,  with  $70,000  lor  this  item  we  hwA 
deficiency  of  $11,000,  and  we  were  before  a  subcommittee  of  tt* 
Committee  on  Appropriations  a  couple  of  days  ago  on  that  deficient  •. 

GAS   AND   ELECTRIC   FIXTl'RES,   ETC. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  eas  pipe,  gas  and  electric  fixtures,  etc..  vou  ar- 
asking  $15,000  instead  of  $10,000.  What  is  the  reason  for  that  n 
crease  of  $5,000 1 

Gen.  MacArthur.  We  can  cut  that  down.  That  was  based  • 
figures  made  out  in  August.     The  old  appropriation  will  be  suflicifr' 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  that  an  item  for  repairs  and  replacement,  or  r.*« 
work? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  That  is  for  replacement. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  use  that  amount  every  year  f 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  For  fixtures — gas  and  electric  fixtures.  Tha»  • 
not  for  gas  coal. 

FUEL  FOR  cadets'  MESS  HALL,  SHOPS,  AND  L.il^'IHrr. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  have  an  item  for  fuel  for  cadet  me»  h^ 
shops,  and  laundry  for  which  you  are  asking  $20,000,  Lant  r^ 
you  had  $15,000  for  that  item. 

Col.  TiMBEBLAKE.  That  is  the  item  I  referred  to  a  momeBt  ar 
I  think  the  price  on  that  is  going  down,  and  if  it  does,  we  wiil  > 
need  more  than  the  amount  we  had  last  year. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  I  think  the  amount  of  the  old  appropnai*- 
would  be  satisfactory. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Did  you  have  a  deficiency  in  that  tt€«n ! 

Ck>l.  TiMBEBLAKE.  No,  sir. 
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POSTAGE   AND  TELEGRAMS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Your  next  item  is  for  postage  and  telegrams,  for 
which  you  are  asking  SI, 500,  which  is  an  increase  of  S300  over  the 
appropriation  you  had  last  year. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  That  is  due  to  the  increase  in  the  size  of  the 
Cadet  Corps.  While  that  is  the  estimated  amount,  there  is  no  objec- 
tion to  cutting  it  down  to  the  amount  of  the  former  appropriation. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Why  do  you  have  to  pay  for  postage?  Do  you 
not  use  the  franking  privilege  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  We  have  to  send  out  a  good  deal  of  our  corre- 
spondence under  seciu'ity  stamps. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  mean  by  registered  mail  t 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir;  all  examinations,  and  a  great  many 
of  those  things  which  are  supposed  to  be  confidential. 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  The  examination  papers  require  postage. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  mean  you  have  to  put  postage  on  yoiu*  exam- 
ination papers  ? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.    YcS,  sir. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  That  is,  the  furnishing  of  examination  papers. 
We  have  to  send  examination  papers  to  various  points  in  order  to 
save  the  expense  of  collecting  the  candidates  for  examination  at  one 
point. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  official  business,  is  it  not? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  That  is  official  business,  but  we  have  to  have 
that  mail  registered. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  do  not  have  to  pay  the  ordinary  postage  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  No,  sir.  This  is  for  the  seciuity  stamps  only. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  have  the  Government  rate  on  telegrams  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  make  payments  yourself  for  telegrams  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir;  and  that  item  also  includes  telephone 
calls — ^long-distance  telephone  calls. 

STATIONERY. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  ard  asking  $4,000  for  stationery,  for  blank 
books,  paper,  and  so  forth.  Last  year  you  had  an  appropriation  of 
$3,500  for  that  item.     What  is  the  reason  for  that  $500  increase  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  That  can  be  cut  out. 

Mr.  Anthony.  But  you  think  you  need  the  $300  increase  for 
postage  and  telegrams  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir;  I  think  so.  I  am  perfectly  willing 
bo  cut  it  out,  however,  and  do  what  we  can  on  the  old  figures. 

transportation  of  materials,  cadets,  etc. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  transportation  of  materials,  cadets,  and  so 
forth,  you  are  asking  $20,000.     What  is  that  item  ? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  That  is  the  same  as  it  has  been  heretofore, 
rhat  is  for  the  transportation  of  materials,  but  principally  of  dis- 
jharged  cadets,  averaging  180  cadets  at  $50  each.  We  nave  to  pay 
the  expenses  of  the  discharged  cadets  to  their  homes,  including 
mileage,  Pullman  fare,  and  so  forth. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  What  kind  of  materials  are  included  in  those  iiein< 
miscellaneous  articles  ? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  Yes,  sir;  miscellaneous  articles.  Sometimes  tLr 
academy  wants  to  transmit  some  things  to  other  colleges,  to  loan 
them  to  colleges  temporarily,  and  get  them  back,  and  it  mcludes  tie 
sending  of  things  that  come  in  free. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Did  you  expend  $20,000  for  that  item  last  year  f 

Gen.  MacArthur.  This  also  covers,  in  addition,  the  trips  that  tr- 
members  of  the  first  class  take  to  the  battlefield  of  Gettysburg  in  t:.' 
course  of  their  instruction,  and  the  trips  they  take  to  Sandy  Him>k 
to  Watervliet  Arsenal,  and  other  points  of  instruction. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Why  do  you  want  to  omit  the  word  *' discharged 
preceding  the  word  *  *  cadets  "  ? 

Gen.  MacAbthur.  That  was  to  cover  the  movement  of  cade'* 
which  I  have  just  explained. 

Mr.  Anthony.  If  you  did  not  have  the  word  ** discharged"  i- 
there  you  could  not  pay  for  the  transportation  of  materials  belongir^ 
to  a  discharged  cadet,  because  he  would  no  longer  be  a  cadet. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  I  believe  that  is  correct.  It  ought  to  be  f  • 
the  transportation  of  materials,  cadets,  discharged  cadets,  etc. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  would  have  to  have  the  words  •*dischare'^' 
cadets  and  cadets^'  in  there  in  order  to  meet  that  proposition.  / 
seems  to  me.    How  have  you  been  paying  that  heretofore  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  The  committee  last  year  cut  the  wording  dow: 
It  formerly  read  as  follows: 

For  transportation  of  materials,  discharged  cadets,  including  Pullman  a«'(-*t:i- 
dations,  and  $3  per  day  or  fraction  thereof  for  subeistence  and  other  expenses  f<<*  :- 
necessary  number  of  days'  travel  over  the  shortest  usually  traveled  nmte,  aiy) 
ferriages;  for  hire  of  camp  sites  for  cadets  on  practice  marches,  for  transportati  e 
first  class  of  cadets  to  and  from  Gettysburg  battlefield,  for  transportation  of  fir>:  ** 
second  classes  to  and  from  Watervliet  Arsenal  and  Sandy  H(K)k  Pmvinir  tin-ur> 
other  ordnance  establishments,  including  a  visit  to  a  steel  mill,  for  expen^e^t  of  •  t^    -^ 
detailed  to  accompany  cadets  on  these  trips,  and  for  expenses*  of  onic^rv  of  t^ :   . 
department  in  looking  up  camp  sites,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  simply  copied  the  law  into  the  appropriati-  ■ 
bill. 

Gen.  MaoVrthur.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  But  the  Comptroller  in  passing  upon  your  bills,  wi*. 
look  at  that  statute  and  be  controlled  by  it. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Unquestionably. 

Mr.  SissoN.  If  the  committee  should  leave  out  the  words    '«!> 
charged  cadets  and  cadets"  you  probably  would  not  be  able  l<»  n: 
that  expense  out  of  this  item. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  I  agree  with  you  fully;  it  could  not  be  exii«ii.i-. 
for  the  transportation  of  cadets. 

Mr.  Siasox.  The  word  ** discharged"  might  be  nut  in  there*  a: 
you  put  in  the  words  ** cadets  and  discharged  cadets"  it  wi>uJd  r. 
everything  you  have  there. 

PRINTING   AND   BINDING. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Can  you  not  get  along  with  the  amount  you  ;  i 
this  vear  for  printing  and  binding  ?  I  see  you  are  asking  f*ir  i'  *  • 
for  the  fiscal  vear  1922,  which  is  an  increase  of  S500  over  thie  apr*  • 
priation  for  this  year. 
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Gen.  MacAbthuk.  All  oi  these  materials  will  probably  be  reduced 
in  price. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  can  get  alon^  with  the  old  sum  ? 

Gen.  MacArthub.  Yes,  sir.  You  understand  these  estimates 
were  made  in  August  to  the  War  Department  and  prices  were  very 
high  at  that  time  and  apparently  were  still  on  the  upward  scale. 
They  are  coming  down  now,  and  I  think  by  the  time  we  really  have 
to  use  this  money  that  old  amount  will  be  sufficient. 

Mr.  Anthony.  We  will  pass  over  the  items  for  ordinary  suppUes 
where  ypu  have  asked  for  an  increase,  with  the  understanding  that 
you  can  ^et  along  with  the  old  amount. 

Gen.  M4cArthuk.  Yes,  sir. 

PREPARATION  AND  UPKEEP  OF  DRILL,  PARADE,  AND  ATHLETIC  GROUNDS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  asking  for  the  preparation  and  upkeep 
of  drill,  parade,  and  athletic  grounds,  $10,000.  The  appropriation 
this  year  was  $500,  so  that  you  are  asking  for  a  very  material  increase 
in  that  item. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  That  can  be  cut  out  entirely.  That  is  covered 
in  another  item. 

CAMP   STOOLS,   OFFICE   FURNITURE,   ETC. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  notice  you  have  an  item  there  for  camp  stools, 
office  furniture,  and  so  forth,  for  which  you  are  asking  $6,000.  Have 
you  been  carrying  that  item  regularly  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Do  you  need  that  much  every  year  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  to  cover  the  deterioration  of  the 
entire  establishment  along  such  lines. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  furniture  do  you  buy  every  year  out  of  that 
appropriation  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Desks  and  stools  for  the  cadets  are  perhaps 
the  big2:est  items  that  would  come  out  of  that  amount.  It  relates 
to  the  fixtures  in  the  section  rooms,  such  as  blackboards,  erasers, 
etc.     The  itemized  statement  of  that  is  as  follows: 

For  camp  stools,  camp  and  office  furniture,  and  repairs  to  same;  for  doormats  for 
cadet  headquarters,  sinks,  and  guardhouse;  for  stationery,  typewriting  supplies  and 
repairs;  for  use  of  instructor  and  assistant  instructors  of  tactics;  for  one  computing 
machine  and  one  adding  machine;  for  books  and  maps,  binding  books,  and  mounting 
maps;  for  plmnes,  silk  and  worsted  sashes  for  cadet  officers  and  acting  officers;  for 
furniture,  curtains,  and  rugs  for  cadet  reception  room,  and  contingencies. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  covers  nearly  everything  you  want  to  buy  ? 
Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir. 

GYMNASIUM    AND   ATHLETIC    SUPPLIES.  r 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  gymnasium  and  athletic  supplies,  etc.,  you  are 
asking  $10,000,  which  is  an  increase  of  $5,000  over  the  amoimt 
you  had  last  year. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir.  I  need  $10,000  for  that  item.  We 
have  had  to  rely  upon  charity  this  year,  the  contributions  given  by 
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Armv  officers  to  the  Army  Athletic  Association,  to  buy  a  8uffici<»ni 
number  of  athletic  uniforms  for  the  cadet  corps.  I  have  establish**-* 
a  system  of  athletic  training  which  reauires  every  cadet  in  the  c<m>- 
to  be  instructed  in  all  of  the  major  athletic  games,  for  the  purpose  o' 
being  trained  so  that  he  can  be  a  competent  athletic  instructor  oi 
soldiers  in  the  future.  That  means  there  must  be  eauipment  for 
500  men  for  football,  and  the  same  thing  for  baseball,  la  crossf^ 
hockey,  and  so  on.  We  obtained  several  thousand  dollars  this  vear 
from  outside  sources,  not  governmental  sources,  in  order  to  purcha^ 
original  equipment.  But  if  the  present  athletic  plan  is  to  be  kept 
up  the  increased  appropriation  will  be  necessary.  In  addition,  v 
covers  everything  in  the  gymnasium,  all  the  gymnasium  equipment 
the  boxing,  fencing,  and  swimming  outfits. 

Mr.  SissoN.  There  is  no  inhibition  upon  your  receiving  outsidr 
contributions  ? 

Gren.  MacAbthur.  No,  sir;  these  contributions  are  made  by  th* 
graduates  of  the  Military  Academy. 

Mr.  SissoN.  They  come  from  the  least  objectionable  source. 

Gren.  MacArthur.  For  the  support  of  athletics  only.     We  do  no- 
of  coiu^e,  ordinarily  solicit  or  accept  charity. 

MAINTENANCE  OF   AUTOMORILE. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  asking  for  the  maintenance  of  one  auto- 
mobile, S300.     Whose  automobile  is  that? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  That  is  an  automobile  bought  out  of  Militar* 
Academy  fimds  about  three  years  ago.  It  is  a  Ford  automobi^ 
bought  ^or  the  department  of  practical  military  engineering  and  > 
used  in  running  around  the  pipe  line,  and  getting  around  to  differrr  * 
places.  It  is  used  by  the  professor  in  that  branch  for  instruction.  * 
take  his  instructions  out. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  automobiles  do  vou  have  on  the  jnk 
at  West  Pomt  ? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  As  Military  Academy  machines  we  have  th'« 
one  and  a  little  Ford  truck  used  by  the  same  department.    Then  ^• 
have  for  the  general  uses  of  transportation — that  is,   th^  Mot 
Transport  Corps 

Mr.  Anthony  (interposing).  Have  you  a  regular  Motor  Trmn^per 
detachment  there  ? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  Ycs,  sir;  of  100  men. 

'iir.  Anthony.  With   how   many   machines,    and   what   kind 
machines  ? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  With  about  35  big  trucks,  2  ambulancei^  aho:' 
15  small  runabout  trucks,  delivery  trucKs,  and  about  15  tourinfr  ra> 

Mr.  Anthony.  They  are  all  maintained  out  of  the  appropriati  - 
for  the  Quartermaster  Corps  of  the  Army  ? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.    YcS,  sir. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  It  is  a  regular  Transport  unit. 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  I  cau  Say  positively  tnat  these  machine*  arp  r 
used  except  on  official  business. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Do  you  in  vour  instruction  endeavor  to  give  ibr 
young  students  some  knowledge  of  the  mechanism  of  a  inick  anii  i 
automobile  and  things  of  that  sort,  ao  that  as  officers  ihev  mar 
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the  better  able  to  perform  their  duties  if  they  have  charge  of  such 
things? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir;  we  have  a  course  in  motor  transporta- 
tion. Every  cadet  who  graduates  from  now  on  will  have  had  that 
training. 

Mr.  SissoN.  In  addition  to  that  general  course  in  mechanics,  you 
have  a  special  course  in  transportation  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  In  which  you  include  a  knowledge  of  the  mechanism 
of  automobiles  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir;  and  their  running.     Every  cadet  who 

fraduates  from  the  Military  Academy  should  not  only  be  able  to 
rive  a  car  or  a  truck,  but  should  be  able  to  make  necessary  minor 
repairs. 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  Our  trucks,  in  general,  are  used  extensively  for 
cadet  transportation,  to  get  them  to  their  drills  and  back  again  with- 
out loss  of  time.  We  taKe  them  down,  and  they  come  back  in  time 
for  their  meals,  with  a  minimum  expenditure  of  time. 

REPAIRS   TO   SADDLES,  BRIDLES,  ETC. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  asking  $500  for  repairs  to  saddles,  bridles, 
etc.  Do  you  intend  to  buy  any  new^  saddles  or  bridles  out  of  that 
amount  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Have  you  bought  any  new  saddles  or  bridles  out  of 
any  appropriation  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  No,  sir. 

MAINTENANCE   OF  SEARCHLIGHTS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  asking  for  $250  for  the  purchase  of  car- 
bons and  for  repairs  and  maintenance  of  searchlights.  That  is  con- 
fined entirely  to  searchlights  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  What  sort  of  searchlights  have  you  at  West  Point? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  We  havc  two  36-inch  searchlights  on  trucks, 
portable  searchlights. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  want  to  congratulate  you  on  being  able  to  keep 
those  in  repair  for  $250. 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  They  are  not  used  every  day. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  They  do  not  get  the  same  field  service  that 
the  ordinary  searchlight  does. 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  They  are  used  for  the  instruction  of  cadets, 
and  they  only  have  so  many  hours  of  instruction  in  those  per  year. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  teach  the  cadets  how  to  use  the  searchlights,  too  ? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Because  in  modem  warfare  they  fight  about  as  much 
at  night  as  in  the  daytime. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  These  men  are  instructed  in  the  use  of  all 
modem  military  appurtenances  and  weapons. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Why  do  you  have  to  ask  for  $75  for  the  purchase 
of  stationery  and  ofiice  supplies  for  the  office  of  the  senior  instructor 
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of  Coast  Artillery  tactics  ?     Why  can  you  not  take  that  out  of  some 
other  appropriation  ? 

Col.  TiMB£RLAK£.  Bccause  the  other  appropriations  are  uh 
sufficient. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  might  need  some  really  technical  sort  of  stn? 
that  would  not  be  in  general  stock. 

Col.  TiMBEELAKE.  This  is  for  ordinary  stationery.  They  are  tii 
items  which  have  been  carried  for  several  years  in  that  way. 

Mr.  Anthony.  There  is  no  appropriation  in  the  Army  Sill  - 
minutely  detailed  as  this. 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.    No,  sir. 

PURCHASE   OP   MACHINES,   TOOLS,   TEXTBOOKS,    ETC. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  asking  for  $1,000  for  the  purchase  of  ma- 
chines, tools,  textbooks,  and  material  for  the  tactical  instruction 
cadets  in  the  maintenance,  repair,  and  operation  of  all  classes 
motor  transportation  and  automobile  or  internal  combustion  en- 
gines.    That  is  a  new  item.     What  is  the  reason  for  that  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  We  have  established  this  motor  course  dunr: 
the  last  year. 

Mr.  Anthony.  There  are  enough  machines  and  tools,  are  th<*r 
not,  at  the  big  motor  transport  repair  shops  ?  Why  can  you  i\-  * 
get  your  supply  there  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Of  course,  we  have  an  ample  supply,  and  »• 
do  use  them.    But  this  item  is  for  textbooks  and  things  of  that  trr^ 

Mr.  Anthony.  Yes;  and  it  also  includes  machines  and  tools. '  P 
you  propose  to  buy  machines  and  tools  out  of  this  item  i 

Gen.  MacArthur.  The  tools  we  have  are  used  in  the  motor  ropi  • 
shop  for  upkeep  purposes.    Each  cadet  would  have  to  have  a  ^*t 
tools  to  do  his  work,  or  we  would  have  to  confine  our  instruct i*»r  • 
a  very  few  tools  actually  being  used  in  service. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  intend  to  buy  any  lathes  out  of  this  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  lou  could  not  get  them  out  of  $1,000.  Tt*-- 
are  the  small  hand  tools. 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  Wc  Want  to  get  things  that  are  not  s^tanii&r' 
We  waiit  to  get  parts  of  engines,  and  things  of  that  sort,  and  a  c  ■ 
many  of  those  have  already  been  contributed  by  manufacturer^ 

Mr.  SissoN*.  In  other  words,  you  do  not  conmie  yourself  to  & 
one  particular  automobile  or  any  one  particular  engine,  becau^- 
the  construction  and  improvement  of  automobile  engines  then*  >  « 
great  deal  of  controversy  about  which  is  the  best  engine. 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  Ycs,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  So  you  have  different  engines  and  different  piioi-.:  ■ 
involved } 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  And  different  carburetors.    There  i»  a  qw*^*. 
*  about  those.    It  is  almost  impossible  to  get  instruction  for  ar.} 
the  standard  machines  we  have  in  the  service.    We  put  in  a  rv>C|...« 
tion  for  instruction  books  and  they  told  us  they  dicl  not  hare  :i.r-- 
and  that  we  should  write  to  the  manufacturers,  and  som^  of  ** 
manufacturers  would  send  them  and  some  others  would  cbarp 
cents  each  for  them,  or  35  cents. 

Mr.  SissoN.  And  you  do  not  happen  to  have  the  50  ceuU  «y  * 
35  cents  i 
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Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  Then  we  have  to  go  down  in  our  pockets. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  do  not  not  know  why  you  should  depend  upon  the 
courtesy  of  any  automobile  manufacturer. 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  We  thought  that  coui'tesy  would  be  extended, 
especially  in  those  cases,  for  instance,  like  the  Dodge  car,  where  the 
Government  has  bought  thousands  of  them,  but  the  Dodge  Com- 
pany will  not  send  us  one  instruction  book  unless  we  pay  for  it. 

PURCHASE  OF  WINDOWS,  DOORS,  ETC. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  the  purchase  of  windows,  doors,  and  material 
necessary  to  complete  one  steel  hangar  so  as  to  make  it  into  a  suit- 
able gun  and  motor  vehicle  shed,  you  are  asking  $1,000.  I  suppose 
this  is  one  of  the  airplane  hangars  you  secured  from  surplus. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  We  have  the  hangar  erected  already  and  this 
item  can  go  out. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  the  repair  of  mattresses,  machines,  etc.,  in  the 
gymnasium  of  the  Cavalry  barracks,  you  are  asking  $100.  That 
is  a  regular  item  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir. 

MATERIAL  FOR  HURDLES,  ETC.,  IN  THE  RIDING  HALL. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  material  for  hurdles,  etc.,  in  the  riding  hall, 
you  are  asking  $600. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  That  is  an  old  item. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  need  that  much  every  year  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir. 

GENERAL    MAINTENANCE    AND    REPAIR    TO    THE    SITE    OF    THE    CADET 

CAMP. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  next  item  is  for  general  maintenance  and 
repair  to  the  site  of  the  cadet  camp,  for  which  you  are  asking  $10,000. 
You  want  to  omit  the  words  ''to  be  immediately  available*'? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  The  words  ''to  be  immediately  available" 
can  be  cut  out;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  did  you  get  for  this  item  last  year? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Ten  thousand  dollars.  We  no  longer  have  the 
cadet  camp  at  West  Point.  We  take  the  corps  awav  to  one  of  the 
big  divisional  camps  in  order  to  utilize  the  training  facilities  of  the 
regular  Army  troops  at  such  a  camp.  We  are  converting  the  cadet 
camp  site  into  a  new  athletic  field  and  parade  ground.  We  are  put- 
ting in  a  running  track  and  25  tennis  courts,  one  football  field  and 
two  baseball  diamonds.  This  money  is  to  convert  the  old  camp  site 
into  a  new  athletic  field. 

Mr.  SissoN.  How  far  is  that  from  the  institution  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  It  is  on  the  main  parade  ground. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Is  it  adjoining  the  institution? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  les,  sir;  it  is  part  of  the  main  parade;  it  is 
the  northeast  comer  of  the  main  parade. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Are  you  very  mucn  crowded  there  for  ground  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Formerly ;  yes,  sir.  But  taking  away  the  cedet 
camp  has  relieved  the  situation  greatly. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  In  changiii^  the  camp  site  into  an  athletic  fit*. . 
does  that  destroy  the  ground  in  any  way  for  military  purposes  ^ 

Gen.  MacArthur.  No,  sir;  it  improves  it. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  can  still  use  it  for  the  formations  ? 

Gen.  MacArthXtr.  Yes,  sir.  The  old  camp  site  is  very  rough  anc 
broken  and  surfaced  with  sand.  We  now  hope  to  convert  it  intj»  i 
green  parade. 

Mr.  SissoN.  May  I  ask  also,  largely  for  my  own  information,  I>  *" 
much  ground  you  have  at  West  Point  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  About  3,574  acres.  But  a  great  deal  of  iLa* 
is  wooded  and  can  not  be  used  for  any  purpose  except  recomit»:- 
sance. 

REPAIR  OF  obstacles   ON   MOUNTED-DRILL  GROUND. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  asking  SI 50  for  the  repair  of  obstacle?  i»i 
the  mounted-drill  eround  and  U)r  constructing  other  obstacles,  an: 
so  forth.  You  had  an  appropriation  of  $100  last  year  for  this  par- 
pose.     Do  you  need  the  extra  $50  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  No,  sir. 

PURCHASE  OF  THREAD,  WAX,  NEEDLES,  ETC. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  asking  for  $200  for  the  .purchase  of  thrpnc 
wax,  needles,  etc.,  in  the  Cavalry  stables.  That  is  the  usual  appr- 
priation  for  that  purpose  ? 

G«n.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  It  seems  to  me  that  ought  to  buy  a  lot  of  wax  an 
thread.     Do  you  actually  use  that  during  the  year  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  We  have  a  balance  now  under  that  item 
$69.05. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  have  another  item  for  the  purchase  of  : 
same  material  in  the  Artillery  stables.     Why  do  you  have  tW4>  iu*.  * 
for  wax,  thread,  and  needles? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  One  for  the  Cavalry  and  one  for  the  ArtilKr- 

Mr.  Anthony.  Why  can  you  not  lump  that  in  one  item  ^ 

Gen.  MacArthur.  There  is  no  reason  that  I  know  of  except  * 
close  check  placed  upon  all  academy  appropriations. 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  If  you  liunp  that  one  detachment  ct»ul«i  u^ 
all  and  the  other  might  get  nothmg. 

MATERIAL   FOR   PRESERVING   FLOORS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  would  be  up  to  you.     You  are  asking  f«>r  fc'- 
for  material  for  preserving  floors,  etc.,  in  the  ArtiUerv  bamck^  *- 
stables.     You  are  asking  tor  $100  more  for  that  item  tWn  3-00  hA<'  * 
the  appropriation  for  1921. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  TTiere  is  no  change  needeil  in  the  anioar: 
that  item. 

purchase  of  T(X)ls,  machines,  etc. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  askuig  for  $2,500  for  the  purchacw  of  u«^^ 
machines,  etc.,  for  the  Artillery  gun  shed.  Do  you  nave  to  ba\  i^ 
many  tools  every  year ) 
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Gen.  MacArthur.  No,  There  is  a  balance  of  $500  there  now.  I 
think  that  S2,000  will  cover  that  item. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  can  set  along  with  $100  for  the  repair  to  mat- 
tresses, machines,  etc.,  in  the  drill  nail  and  gynmasimn  of  the  Artil- 
lery barracks,  can  you  not  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  vou  need  $150  for  the  purchase  of  new  and  up- 
keep of-  worn-out  ruboer  matting  in  the  squad  rooms  of  the  Artillery 
barracks  ? 

Col.  TiMBBRjAKE.  That  amount  has  all  been  spent. 

purchase  of  stationery,  etc. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  asking  for  $150  for  the  purchase  of  sta- 
tionery and  office  furniture  in  tne  office  of  the  senior  instructor  of 
Field  Artillery  tactics.     The  appropriation  last  year  was  $100. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  There  is  no  change  needed  there.  The  old 
amoimt  will  be  sufficient. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  material  for  preservmg  floors,  etc.,  in  the  Cav- 
alry barracks  and  stables  you  are  asking  for  $250  instead  of  $100, 
which  was  the  amount  of  the  appropriation  for  1921. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  That  can  oe  cut  down  to  the  old  ^ure. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  take  it  you  still  need  the  item  of  $100  iot  the  repair 
of  mattresses,  machines,  etc.,  in  the  drill  hall  and  gymnasium  of  the 
Engineer  barracks  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  the  department  of  civil  and  mihtary  engineering 
you  are  asking  for  $1,200  for  textbooks,  stationery,  etc.  Is  that 
amount  used  every  year  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  still  need  that  much  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  I  think  it  is  practically  consumed  every  year. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  much  did  you  have  left  over  this  year  ? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  It  was  all  expended  last  year. 

textbooks  for  natural  philosophy  department. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  asking  for  $5,000  for  textbooks,  apparatus, 
and  so  forth,  for  the  department  of  natural  and  experimental  phi- 
losophy. That  is  an  increase  of  nearly  $3,000,  because  you  had  an 
appropriation  this  year  of  $2,350. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  The  old  item  carried  an  amount  of  $2,350.  The 
item  asked  for  shows  an  increase  of  $2,650  for  the  following  reasons: 
First,  to  extend  and  improve  the  physical  laboratory  equipment  and 
the  laboratory  course;  second,  the  original  item  was  based  on  classes 
about  50  per  cent  as  large  as  tiie  average  classes  will  be  in  the  future; 
third,  the  cost  of  all  physical  laboratory  apparatus  has  increased  50 
to  100  per  cent  during  the  past  three  years.  ^ 

tuition,  etc.,  for  instructors  detailed  for  training  at  col- 
leges. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  have  a  new  item  ''For  tuition  and  incidental 
laboratory  expenses  of  instructors  on  detached  service  at  civil  edu- 
cational institutions  taking  courses  of  instruction  to  equip  themselves 
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for  duty  as  instructors  at  the  United  States  Military  Academy," f.: 
which  you  are  asking  $3,000. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  There  has  been  a  OTeat  deal  of  criticism  of  wha* 
is  known  as  the  ingrowing  tendency  of  trie  instruction  at  West  Poin^ 
The  majority  of  our  instructors  are  selected  from  the  graduate  ' 
the  institution.  To  meet  that  complaint  and  to  broaden  the  vki  • 
of  the  instructors  the  academic  board  recommended  that  instruct' r^ 
before  coming  to  West  Point  shall  take  a  year's  course  in  the  subje-  • 
that  they  are  going  to  teach  at  the  academy  in  some  educatior.: 
institution  outside  of  the  academy.  This  amount  is  to  cover  ih»  * 
tuition. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Why  would  it  not  be  better  to  change  your  i: 
structors  once  in  a  while? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  We  do.    The  instructors  only  stay  four  mr- 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  get  the  finished  material  at  these  college?  f*  * 
instructors  at  West  Point. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  We  do.  We  have  now  about  32  at  the  art.- 
emy  who  are  not  CTaduates  of  West  Point. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  instructors  do  you  intend  to  sen<i 
the  colleges  for  instruction  purposes? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  I  judge  ii  this  appropriation  is  made  we  « 
send  all  that  the  War  Department  will  permit  us  to  send.  When  i* 
officer  is  detailed  for  four  years  for  instruction  purposes  at  Wf- 
Point,  during  the  first  year  of  those  four  he  will  be  sent  to  <->::• 
university  for  a  special  course.  That  course  will  be  mapped  out  f  * 
him  by  the  professor  in  charge  of  that  particular  subject  at  Wt- 
Point.* 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  intend  to  take  officers  who  already  hold  roir 
missions  in  the  Arm}'  ? 
<}en.  MacArthitr.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  instruction  purposes  at  West  Point  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir.  That,  you  understand,  is  a  ret^r. 
ment  on  our  present  instruction.  It  is  not  essential  although  hu:. 
beneficial. 

Mr.  SissoN.  In  other  words,  that  would  result  in  a  four  ye»-^ 
detail  for  purposes  of  instruction  beinereduced  to  three  years ' 

Gen.  MacAiithur.  Three  vears  at  West  Point ;  \es,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  am  not  going  to  ask  you  about  these  mi:  ' 
increases.     We  are  going  to  take  them  out. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  They  are  on  the  same  basis  as  the  others  « 
have  been  talking  about. 

BOOKS   FOR   LAW   DEPARTMENT. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  books,  stationery,  etc.»  for  the  departmer.* 
law,  you  are  asking  for  a  radical  increase,  from  SK50,  the  amcmr)* 
this  year's  appropnation,  to  $2,250.     What  is  the  reason  for  tl»A* ' 

Gen.  MacArthi^.  That  is  due  to  a  change  in  the  metk^' 
instruction  in  the  law  department.     Instead  of  the  old  text*^- 
recitation  method  we  have  gone  to  the  case  system,  which  rvqn** 
a  great  increase  in  briefing  material.     It  also*  requires  a  9oin«<«'^ 

E eater  expansion  of  the  reference  library.     We  have  to  have  «*** ' 
w  books,  and  instead  of  having  one  or  two  conies,  we  have  to ) « 
30  or  40  copies  in  order  to  ac^omiaodate  the  atunents. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  Do  vou  onlv  have  instruction  in  military  law  at 
West  Point « 

Gen.  MacArthuk.  No,  sir;  military  law  is  the  least  feature  of  the 
law  course.  The  first  part  of  the  law  course  is  based  upon  civil  law 
training.  At  the  end  of  the  course  the  cadets  get  military  law. 
That  is  really  the  smallest  part  of  the  course. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  part  of  the  four-year  course  does  the  cadet 
devote  to  the  study  ot  law  ? 

Gen.  MacArthlti.  During  the  last  six  months  of  the  senior  year. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  also  teach  international  law,  especially  do  you 
not  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  We  no  longer  teach  that. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  have  stopped  that  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  We  have.  There  is  no  recognized  interna- 
tional law  at  the  present  time  to  teach.  But  if  there  is  any  code 
established  by  the  nations  at  large,  we  will  take  it  up.  We  had  it  in 
the  course  until  the  present  war. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  imagine  that  an  Army  officer  would  need  to  know 
something  about  international  law,  especially  if  we  had  any  differ- 
ences with  some  of  the  other  nations  when  an  Army  officer's  action 
might  be  governed  by  international  law. 

Gen,  MacArthlti.  We  cover  that  in  our  military-law  course.  We 
have  a  code  of  instruction  for  officers  in  occupied  territory  and  the 
laws  of  war;  but  the  fundamental  study  of  international  law,  goine 
from  Grotius  to  the  present  time,  and  the  theory  of  international 
law  we  have  eliminated. 

Mr.  SissoN.  An  Army  officer,  I  take  it,  is  not  called  upon  to  have 
as  much  knowledge  of  international  law  as  a  Navy  officer  who  is 
constantly  having  to  deal  with  the  peculiar  laws  of  various  nations. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  I  think  we  have  more  use  for  it  than  a  naval 
officer  because  we  frequently  ha\e  to  administer  occupied  territory, 
more  frequently  than  the  iS^avy.  The  reason  we  have  eliminated 
the  study  of  international  law  is  because  what  we  had  does  not  fit  in 
with  present  world  conditions.  Conditions  have  been  so  changed 
by  the  result  of  the  World  War  that  we  do  not  feel  we  are  justified 
in  c(mtinuing  the  study  of  international  law  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  only  give  the  cadets  a  smattering  of  law  at 
any  rate  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  As  you  can  well  understand,  in  six  months 
that  is  all  we  can  do. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  Army  depends  upon  its  law  department  when 
it  administers  occupied  territory  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  To  some  extent;  yes,  sir. 

MODELS,     BOOKS,     ETC.,     FOR     MILITARY     ENGINEERING     DEPARTMENT. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  asking  for  $0,000  for  models,  books, 
stationery,  etc.,  for  the  department  of  practical  military  engineering. 
Do  you  spend  all  of  that  amount  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  There  is  a  balance  at  the  present  time  on  last 
year's  appropriation  of  $1,559.97.  This  is  only  January.  That 
ciniount  is  generally  used.  There  is  a  great  amount  of  material 
necessary  for  camouflage  work,  revetments,  trench  work,  improvised 
field  fortifications,  etc.;  all  that  is  covered  in  this  item. 

27478—21 81 
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Mr.  Anthony.  Can  not  you  get  alon^  without  this  incren^t-  \ 
are  asking  for  models,  instruments,  books,  etc.,  for  the  departn.* 
of  ordnance  and  gunnery  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  same  thing  is  true  in  regard  to  the  incnn. - 
$500  you  are  asking  for  in  the  item  for  the  purchase  of  ina<l:.:  - 
tools,  etc.,  for  practical  instruction  of  cadets  in  wood  and  n  • 
working? 

Gen.  MacArthlti.  Yes,  sir. 

MATERLiLS   FOR   INSTRUCTION    IN    SIGNAL   COMMUNICATIONS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  asking  for  $1,200  for  the  purcha-t 
material  for  the  instruction  of  cadets  in  signal  communication?,  • 
That  is  a  new  item. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  That  ought  to  stay  in.     We  have  conu*:- 
reconstructed  that  course,  based  on  the  lessons  of  the  Worhl  V. 
We  have  a  Signal  Corps  detachment  there  now,  and  we  teudi  - 
munication. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Wliy  could  not  that  Signal  Corps  detachnun'  . 
its  material  from  tlie  supplies  wliich  the  Signal  Corj^s  ha<?  on  • .. 

Gen.  iL\cARTHUR.  If  they  will  supply  us  we  will  be  very  gla<i.    '• 
have  found  tliere  is  always  a  tendency  to  make  us  rely  upon  tl  •- 
entirely. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  for  that  reason  we  often  appn)i)riate  unn* 
sary  money.  We  find  that  large  supplies  of  material  are  pun : 
for  all  branches  of  the  Army,  and  when  it  comes  to  tlie  point  * 
any  institution  connected  witli  the  -Vrmv  needs  a  little  of  tint  r. 
rial  we  find  they  are  unable  to  pr}-  it  loose,  and  that  lea^U  t«- 
purchase  of  unnecessary  material. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  That  is  true. 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  Wc  put  in  a  requisition  for  that  material  .t 
comes  back  with  tlie  question,  from  wliat  fund  of  tlie  Militan  A 
emy  will  this  be  paid? 

Mr.  Anthony.  Just  what  items  will  tliis  $1,200  ct>ver? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  TJiat  would  cover  the  wire,  the  buzz4T  t  . 
complete,  the  radio  sets,  and  all  tlie  necessary  equipment  \**  r* 
such  sets,  and,  of  course,  we  would  liave  to  have  a  number » f 
For  ordinary  teaching  purposes  you  liave  to  have  a  c'ertain  d*:. 
tion  in  the  supply  of  instruments  in  order  tlat  tlM\v  may  p»  «r 
to  the  various  sections. 

PURCHASE   OF   STATIONERY,    B<K)KS.    ETC.,    FOR    DEPARTMENr    • 

ENGLISH. 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  connection  with  the  next  item,  for  the  du~ 
of  stationery,  books,  etc.,  for  tlie  department  of  English  and  I..-' 
for  which  you  ask  $1,500,  on  page  2  of  the  bill  you  a>k  for  lanr  - 

firoviding  that  tlie  department  of  English  and  hlstorj*  sjiall  l.tp* 
)e  tiie  department  of  English. 

(len.  MacArthur.  Tjiis  item  on  page  :^6  should  ho  for  the  *l»:i 
ment  of  Englisli. 

Mr.  A.NTHoNV.  And  omit  the  won!  **iiistory." 
Gen.  MacArthcr.  Yes. 
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CrmiSE  OF  LECTURES  FOR  MORE  COMPLETE  INSTRUCTION  OF 

CADETS. 

Mr,  Anthony.  For  course  of  lectures  for  the  more  complete  instruc- 
tion of  cadets  you  are  asking  $2,500.  You  had  an  appropriation  of 
$1,200  for  that  item  for  the  current  year,  so  that  you  are  asking  for 
an  increase  of  more  than  ICO  per  cent.     Wliat  is  tiie  reason  for  tliat  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  That  need  not  be  increased,  although  we  would 
like  to  have  it  so.  One  of  the  greatest  troubles  about  the  institution 
is  its  isolation,  and  in  order  to  keep  the  cadets  in  touch  with  the 
outer  world  we  are  increasing  the  number  of  lectures  by  distinguished 
outsiders.  Many  of  those  men,  of  course,  come  with  no  recompense, 
but  I  think  that  is  a  mistake. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  did  you  have  of  this  class  of  men  giving 
those  lectures? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  We  have  nine  slated  for  this  year.  These  are 
general  lectures  for  the  entire  corps  of  cadets.  This  number  does 
not  cover  the  special  lectures  in  the  various  branches. 

Mr.  Anthony.  But  3^ou  pay  these  general  lecturers  out  of  this 
fund  ^ 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Will  you  put  in  the  record  the  names  of  the  lecturers 
and  the  amount  of  their  pay  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir.  They  are  not  paid.  We  offer  them 
their  expenses,  which  amount  to  about  $50,  and  an  honorarium  of 
$50.     But  the  honorarium  is  rarely  accepted. 

(The  list  above  referred  to  is  as  follows:) 

The  following  is  list  of  lectures  delivered  so  far  this  fiscal  year: 

N<  .vember  13,  Dr.  Thos.  W.  Salmon $50. 00 

November  6  and  20,  Haven  Emerson 100. 00 

December  11,  John  H.  Wigmore 153. 03 

January  8,  C.  U.  Clark 60.00 

The  following  lectures  are  scheduled  for  the  balance  of  the  fiscal  year: 

DATE,  LECTURER,  AND  SUBJECT. 

February  26:  Dr.  H.  R.  Seager,  Economics. 
March  12:  Prof.  William  O.  Stevens,  The  Navy. 
April  2:  Dr.  Davad  Kinley,  Citizenship. 
April  23:  Prof.  A.  G.  Keller,  Sociology. 
May  7:  Charles  C.  Hyde,  International  Affairs. 
May  21:  Prof.  David  Todd,  Astronomy. 
March  23:  Dr.  John  Johnston  of  Yale,  Industrial  Research. 

March  30:  Prof.  William  McPherson,  Ohio  State  University,  Large  Scale  Production 
of  Munitions. 
April  6:  Dr.  G.  A.  Richter,  Berlin,  H.  H.,  Rockets  and  Flares. 
April  13:  Dr.  G.  W.  Gray,  Chicago,  111.,  Fuel,  Motor  and  Lubricating  Oils. 
April  20:  Dr.  W.  Lee  Lewis,  Northwestern  University,  Toxic  Gasses. 
Department  of  drawing  will  have  two  lectures  not  yet  arranged  for. 

• 

MAINTENANCE   OF  AUTOMOBILE   TRUCK. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  the  maintenance  of  one  automobile  truck  you 
are  asking  $300.  Why  do  you  need  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that  you 
have  a  Alfotor  Transport  Corps  detachment  at  West  Point  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  That  truck  was  bought  with  West  Point  funds 
many  years  ago,  and  the  Motor  Transport  Service  will  not  repair  it. 
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Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  It  is  a  nonstandard  machine.  It  is  a  F- 
truck,  and  the  Ford  is  not  a  standard  article.  We  have  no  -: 
parts. 

Mr.  Anthony.  It  is  difficult  to  get  the  spare  parts? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  It  is;  ves.     This  is  a  truck  that  goes  out 
the  trail  and  the  pipe  line  that  furnishes  water  to  West  Point,  v.- 
is  about  10  or  12  miles  long,  and  nothing  else  could  get  alonj:  ' 
trail. 

MISCELLANEOUS   ITEMS    AND   INCIDENTAL    EXPENSES. 
COMMERCIAL  PERIODICALS,    STATIONERY,    ETC.,    FOR    TREASURER'S  OffH  f 

Mr.  Anthony.  Under  the  heading  of  miscellaneous  items  and  . 
dental  expenses  you  are  asking  for  $710  for  conmiercial  peri<Hl' 
stationery.,  etc.,  for  the  office  of  the  treasurer,  United  States  Miln 
Academy.     How  much  of  that  is  spent  for  commercial  perioih'  - 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  Last  year  there  was  spent  $18.65.  The  it* 
of  this  paragraph  were  as  follows: 

For  commerrial  periodicals,  stationery,  office  furniture  and  wippliej*.  »*i«l   : 
chine,  and  for  binding  orders,  circulars",  etc.,  for  the  office  (»(  the  ireasnirer.  « 
States  Military  Academy. 

Mr.  AxTHONY.  The  greater  part  of  that  was  spent  for  the  »•! : 
machine  ( 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  $467   for   the   adding  machine   and  ll**** 
stationery. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  That  item  could  be  cut  down  by  the  ami"i 
the  cost  of  the  adding  machir.e. 

GAS,  COAL,  OIL,  CANDLES,  ETC.,  FOR  OPERATION  OF  GAS  PLv\* 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  gas,  coal,  oil,  candles,  etc.,  for  operati -J 
gas  plant  you  are  asking  $40,000,  with  $12,000  to  be  imin«^. 
available.     That  is  an  increase  from  $15,000  to  $40,(KK).     W 
the  reason  for  that  big  increase  i 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  Tlic  cost  of  gas  coal  within  the  pa-st  ^i.\  n 
has  increased  from  $5.83  per  ton  to  $16.75  per  ton,  i»r  over  J 
cent  per  ton.     The  cost  oi  labor  has  increased  appr()ximat44T 
cent.     This  increase  will  also  take  care  of  the  additional  ea^  * 
furnished  in  new  buildings  about  to  be  put  in  operation.     tVl. 
estimate  was  made  that  was  the  case.     Since  that  time  we  ha» 
to  pay  $18  per  ton  for  coal,  but  now  we  are  paying  $12.6^.*.  a* 
almost  impossible  to  get  it  at  that.     That  is  a  vorv  cheap  j:r- 
coal.     The  last  test  of  thi>  gas  coal  coming  out  of  the  miiu-  - 
only  3.2  cubic  feet  of  gas  to  a  pound  of  coal,  whereas  we  ha^« 
getting  coal  that  would  give  us  5  feet.     So  we  have  to  u^  ro*-* 
and  at  a  higher  price. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  the  necessity  for  miMntaining  •  ,r* 
tlH»re^ 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  Then*  are  n  good  m»nv  of  the  buiHir.^ 
thrtt  have  not  elect' !«•  light,  t^nd  which  are  light«Ml  hv  ga*» 
good  manv  <»f  them  (h»  «  lot  of  henting  and  ctxiking  \»y  c*> 
buildini;s  have  not  hern  equipped  with  <*oal  rt»nir€*s 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  a  convenience.  Would  it  n<*t  ••■ 
e(onomi<'«l.  inste?Ml  of  mninttiining  duplicate  lighting  plant-  ! 
one  eliM'tric  plant  furnish  the  light  t 
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Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  That  was  taken  up  about  five  years  ago  by 
tlie  Committee  on  Military  AflFairs,  and  I  made  an  estimate  at  the 
time,  showing  how  much  it  would  cost  to  do  away  with  this  gas 
plant,  but  the  committee  never  saw  fit  to  go  further  with  it. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  all  of  your  quarters  there  equipped  to  use  gas 
for  fuel  ? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  No,  sir;  some  of  them  have  no  coal  ranges  for 
cooking.     They  just  have  gas  ranges. 

Mr.  Anthony.     The  bulk  of  them  are  using  gas  ranges  ? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  About  half  of  them.  The  married  officers' 
quarters  that  we  are  building  have  gas-equipped  kitchenettes. 
Tlie  coal  ranges  are  too  large  for  those  kitchenettes. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  you  using  any  electricity  for  fuel  ? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  Slo,  sir.  Elcctric  heating  and  cooking  would 
be  very  expensive. 

Mr.  Anthony.  If  you  do  not  have  to  pay  $12  a  ton  for  gas  coal 
you  will  need  this  amount  of  $40,000,  will  you? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  We  need  2,200  tons  of  gas  coal  per  year — ^that  is, 
of  this  inferior  coal.  We  have  heretofore  been  getting  along  with 
2,000  tons.  But  with  this  inferior  coal  we  have  to  use  2,200  tons, 
and  that  much  coal  at  $12  a  ton  amounts  to  $26,400. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Whv  do  you  want  $12,000  immediately  available? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  That  can  be  cut  out.  In  fact,  if  that  item  is 
cut  down  to  $30,000  I  think  it  would  be  enough.  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  price  of  the  gas  coal  is  going  to  come  down. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  way  the  item  reads  now  it  is  for  gas  and  coal, 
there  being  a  comma  after  the  word  ^^gas."  It  ought  to  read  "for 
gas  coal,"  and  the  comma  between  the  words  "gas''  and  "coal'' 
should  come  out  ? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  Yes,  sir. 

REPAIRS    AND   NEW    INSTALLATION   AT   GAS    PLANT. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  asking  for  $14,000  for  repairs  and  new  in- 
stallation at  gas  plant  which  are  absolutely  essential.  That  is  a  new 
item. 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  We  are  going  to  ask  you  to  cut  that  out.  The 
gas  plant  is  now  below  its  capacity — its  daily  consumption — but  we 
will  make  it  do  for  another  year. 

WATER   PIPE,  PLUMBING,  AND   REPAIRS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  water  pipe,  plumbing,  and  repairs  you  are 
asking  $14,000,  of  which  $2,000  shall  be  immediately  available.  You 
had  an  appropriation  of  $8,000  for  the  current  vear  for  this  item. 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE,  We  will  be  satisfied  with  the  old  amount. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  do  you  not  need  any  immediately  available  ? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.    No,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  the  same  thing  is  true  in  connection  with  the 
item  for  labor  and  material  for  cleaning  and  policing  public  buildings, 
for  which  you  ask  $10,000,  as  against  an  appropriation  for  the  current 
year  of  $6,620? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  The  old  amount  will  be  sufficient. 


} 
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SUPPLIES    FOR   RECITATIOX   ROOMS. 

Mr.  AxTHOxY.  You  are  asking  for  $5,000  for  supplies  for  rocitat 
rooms  not  otherwise  provided  for  and  for  renewing  and  rej)ur 
furniture  in  some.     For  the  current  year  you  had  an  apprupri:in«»!. 
only  81,000  for  this  purpose.     Is  there  any  reason  for  that  irurt 
from  SI  ,000  to  85,000  ? 

Gen.  MacArthir.  No:  we  can  go  back  to  the  old  amount.  T 
was  for  the  purpose  of  replacing  a  lot  of  blackboards,  but  we  \ 
make  them  do  for  another  j'ear. 

INCREASE  AND  EXPENSE  OF  LIBRABY. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  asking  for  $7,200  for  the  increa-* 
expense  of  the  library.     That  is  the  same  amount  you  had  la^^i    > 

Gen.  MAC\\jRTiirR.  The  same  amount. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Have  you  expended  all  that  amount  dnrwz 
current  year  ( 

Gen.  Ma(  Arthur.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  do  you  use  that  for  principally,  to  bn 
books  ? 

Gen.  MLvcArthir.  Yes,  sir.  Tlie  itemized  statement  of  tliu*  :  . 
graph  is  as  follows: 

IncreaiJe  and  expon.^e  of  library,  namely:  For  piirchat*e,  preservation,  car'*  •' 
binding  and  repair  of  books,  periodicals,  pamphlets,  maps,  pictures,  and  man:  • 
purchase  of  furniture,  cases,  stationerv,  and  httings;  for  expens4»s  of  making* 
military  manuscripts  in  other  libraries,  and  for  c*>ntingent  exi>enst»-  not  . 
provided  for;  purchases  to  be  made  in  open  market  on  the  written  onl^r  •»!  *1  • 
mtendent,  $7,200. 

Increase  and  expense  of  librar\'  $7, 200.  00  I  Muslin 

=     Ends  for  hall  runner 


Booke 5,085.04  T\-pewriter 

Stationer>' 505.28  I  Mat5 

Trans])ortation 1. 05  I  Flashlight 

Cleaninsr  material 9.  50  1  Paper  towels 

Matches 6.  70  I  Surwriptionp ' 

Repairing  clock 5.  00  j  Labor 

Cotton 3.30  I                                                        — ^ 

Lilv  cups 7.  45  I 

Hall  runner 04.20  1 

^fr.  AxTHONv.  You  must  have  a  pretty  hi^  Hhrarv  by  tiii>  t-n* 

<  en.  MAcARTm  u.  it  is  a  fairly  bi^  library. 

Mr.  Slsson.  Does  this  S7,20()  eover  all  the  expen^^es  rx»vi  • 
purchase  of  books  i 

den.  >r.vcAuTinR.  It  covers  all  except  the  salary  of  the  libr- 
The  item  has  been  a  continuing:  one  f(»r  mauv  vears,  and  ^e  :  * 
very  accept  a  l)le  library  there  now. 

COXTINUEXT    VI  NO. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  next  item  is  for  the  continfrent  fun*!  ' 
expended  under  the  dire^'tion  of  the  academic  boani,  and  v- 
askinc:  for  ^'  00  for  instruments,  books,  repairs  to  apparatui^.  an*! 
incidental  expcU'^es  not  otbenvise  provided  for.     Is  that  ner<***' 

Col.  TniBKKLAKE.  It  was  all  spent  last  year,  and  all  of  it  bet  ^ 
was  spent  for  <iiplomas  and  certificates.  The  W,l».^  wa>*>*'* 
transportation. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  Wh}^  do  yoii  need  this  proviso:  ^'Provided,  That  all 
technical  and  scientific  supplies  for  the  departments  of  instruction  of 
the  Military  Academy  shall  be  purchased  by  contract  or  otherwise,  as 
the  Secretary  of  War  may  deem  best"  I  If  you  do  not  have  that  in 
the  bill  you  would  have  to  buy  them  all  by  contract  \ 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  We  would  have  to  advertise. 

Mr.  Anthony.  This  means  that  you  can  buy  them  all  on  open 
orders  ? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr  Anthony.  They  are  small  amounts  when  they  are  expended  ? 

Gen.  MAcARfurR.  Yes,  sir. 

UPKEEP   OF    BAND. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  the  purchase  and  repair  of  instruments  and 
general  upkeep  of  the  United  States  Military  Academy  Band  you  are 
asking  for  an  increase  of  $500. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  The  old  amount  will  be  sufficient. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Do  you  want  the  new  language  you  have  in  that  item  ? 
The  words  "and  repair^'  and  the  phrase  "and  general  upkeep  of  the 
I'nited  States  Military  Academy  '   are  new  language. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  We  would  like  to  have  that,  because  we  do 
not  think  the  old  language  is  broad  enough. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  comes  under  the  head  of  general  upkeep  that 
would  not  come  under  the  head  of  purchase  and  repair  of  instruments  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  This  paragraph  was  formerly  itemized  as 
follows : 

Purchase  of  instruments  for  band  and  repairs  to  same:  For  purchase  of  reeds,  pads 
strings,  and  other  materials  necessar\'  for  brass,  wood,  wind,  and  string  instruments; 
for  purcliase  of  music  stands  and  other  equipments;  for  purchase  of  music  for  military 
l>and  and  orchestra  and  for  extra  parts;  and  lor  contingent  expenses  not  otherwise  pro- 
vided for;  all  to  be  purchased  in  open  market  on  order  of  superintendent,  $1,500. 

Last  year  they  cut  the  wording  down  to  the  purchase  of  instru- 
ments. 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  That  would  not  let  us  purchase  music  for  th© 
band. 

Mr.  Axthoky.  If  we  were  to  put  the  word  ''music  in  there ^'  would 
that  not  be  sufficient  ?  Under  the  head  of  general  upkeep  you  could 
buy  anything  you  wanted. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  ''Purchase  and  repair  of  instruments,  and 
purchase  of  music"  would  be  all  right. 

Mr.  SissoN.  General  language,  especially  for  the  purchase  and  re- 
pair of  instruments  makes  rather  peculiar  language  in  an  appropria- 
tion bill.  If  you  simply  say  'care  of  instruments  and  maintenance" 
it  seems  to  me  that  would  cover  it. 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  If  it  was  made  to  read  "for  maintenance  of  the 
United  States  Military  Academy  Band,"  it  would  cover  it,  I  think. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  would  enable  you  to  get  music  and  maintain  the 
band. 

REPAIRS  AND  IMPROVEMENTS  TO  THE  LAUNDRY. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  repairs  and  improvements  to  the  laundry  ma- 
chinery, etc.,  which  may  be  expended  without  advertising,  and  to  be 
immediately  available,  you  are  asking  for  $15,325.  You  had  $35,000 
during  the  current  year. 


I.'r 
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Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  That  is  for  the  completion  of  the  installation 
machinery  in  the  new  laundry. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  the  new  laundry  in  operation  ? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  Yes,  sir;  and  we  are  doing  100  per  cent  m 
laundry  than  we  anticipated,  because  we  now  use  the  laundry  f  • 
the  enlisted  men,  and  tne  quartermaster  general  has  undertaken  t 
furnish  free  laundry  for  enlisted  men,  so  we  do  this  laundrv  at  ir  - 
cost  price  of  operation  to  the  quartermaster-  general,  and  lie  pa}  * 
that  to  the  treasurer. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  do  you  do  with  the  funds  you  receive  fr-  .* 
the  quartermaster  general  ? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  We  pay  for  the  labor;  we  pay  for  running  v.  • 
laundry. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  vou  do  not  make  any  profit  on  it  ? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.    No,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  need  more  machinery  for  the  laimdrv ' 
Col.  TiMBERLAKE.   1  cs,  sir.     There  is  some  machinery  that  m  .* 

Elanned  for  it;  we  bought  most  of  it  last  year  from  the  $35,000.  b:- 
ecause  of  the  increased  prices  we  did  not  get  as  much  as  we  nce»l«-: 

Mr.  SissoN.  Will  this  $15,325  complete  the  installation  of  :: 
machinery  and  make  the  plant  complete  ? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  I  Understand  from  the  treasurer,  who  runs  \ 
laundry,  that  this  will  complete  the  installation  of  machinery'. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  w4sh  you  would  investigate  that  question,  a^^  * 
whether  that  $15,325  will  complete  the  laundry. 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  It  wiU,  or  else  he  would  have  asked  for  $3o.i" 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  would  rather  have  the  hearing  specific  on  that  p«'." 
and  not  have  any  doubt  about  it. 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  Ycs,  sir;  I  will  get  that  information. 

Note. — This  will  complete  the  installation. 

Mr.  Anthony.  At  nearly  every  big  abandoned  Army  camp  th-  - 
is  a  surplus  of  laundry  machinery.  Ilave  you  made  any  attempt  * 
get  any  of  that  surplus  for  use  in  your  laundry  ? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  We  did  get  some  of  that  from  Camp  Vp*  ' 
but  we  could  not  work  it  in  with  our  machinery.  It  would  not  li:  ' 
with  the  machinerv  we  have. 

Mr.  Anthony.  t)id  you  try  to  get  any  laundry  machinery  that :  t- 
been  declared  surplus  ? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  As  I  say,  we  have  gotten  some  fn^m  Ca:  • 
Upton,  but  we  can  not  use  it.     The  only  thing  we  have  been  aWt  ' 
use  is  a  mandril.     That  we  have  installed  and  have  in  operati<>n 

Mr.  ^Vnthony.  What  kind  of  machinerv  do  you  want  to  purvha.* 
Do  you  want  to  increase  the  capacity  of  your  plant  ? 

Gen.  Mac  Arthur.  There  are  10  niore  presses  for  laundering  «*• 
uniforms  needed.     That  is  one  item. 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  Part  of  that  item  is  to  complete  the  inMall^: 
of  a  vontilatint'  svstem  which  has  alreadv  been  started. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  the  ventilating  system  g<nnp  to  rti^i ' 

(\)1.  TiMBEKLAKE.  It  is  going  to  cost  anout  $3.(K)<). 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  will  the  10  presses  cost  i 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  About  $o(H)  each.  I  tliink. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  might  itemize  the  details  under  that  parmcri: 

Col.  TiMBERLVKE.    Ycs,  sir. 
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For  repairs  and  improvements  to  laundry  machinery  and  apparatus  in  the 
cadet  laundry,  etc.,  $15,326,  as  follows: 

lOpresses |5, 325 

1  Cascade  washer 4. 805 

Ventilators 3^  095 

Panel  board  and  circuits 2, 100 

Total 15, 325 

]VIr.  SissoN.  If  this  $15,325  is  appropriated  this  item  will  disappear 
from  the  bill,  will  it  not  ?     There  is  no  maintenance  ? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  Not  entirely;  there  will  be  a  small  amount 
necessar}^  for  ordinary  repairs. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Then  you  do  not  do  the  laundry  of  the  boys  at  cost, 
but  at  less  than  cost,  if  you  do  not  maintain  your  plant  out  of  that 
revenue  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  The  cadets  pay  for  the  whole  thing. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  understand  that.  But  in  making  up  your  charge  for 
laundry,  the  small  amount  necessary  for  maintenance  ought  to  be 
charged  in  the  laundry  account  against  the  cadets. 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  The  cost  of  this  machinery  is  charged. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  am  not  speaking  of  that. 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  It  is  the  cost  of  operation  only. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  The  cadets  pay  for  the  cost  of  operation.  They 
could  pay  for  the  maintenance. 

Mr.  SissoN.  It  would  be  a  small  item  each  year.  The  amdunt  to 
keep  the  plant  in  repair  and  pay  for  the  repair  of  small  breakages 
would  be  a  very  negligible  item.  It  would  be  a  very  small  expense  to 
each  cadet.  We  are  not  trying  to  amortize  the  plant,  but  are  trying 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  operation,  so  this  item  for  maintenance  ought 
to  ne  distributed  among  the  people  who  ffet  the  benefit  of  the  laundrv. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  That  is  perfectly  logical,  and  this  item  might 
disappear. 

REPAIR  AND  PURCHASE  OF  COOKING  UTENSILS  FOR  CADET  MESS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  need  an  increase  of  $7,085  in  the  item  for 
the  repair  and  purchase  of  cooking  utensils,  chairs,  etc.,  for  the 
cadets  mess,  to  be  expended  without  advertising,  to  be  immediately 
available. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  The  refrigerating  plant  is  too  small  and  has 
practically  broken  down.  If  we  were  going  to  build  a  new  mess  hall 
we  would  not  need  it.  I  am  willing  to  cut  that  out  on  the  chance 
that  you  are  going  to  allow  us  to  buud  a  new  mess  hall. 

Mr.  Anthony,    i  our  present  plant  wiU  last  a  year  or  two  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Then  you  only  want  the  $3,000  left  in  the  item? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir. 

POLICING    OF    BARRACKS   AND   BATHHOUSES. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  suppose  we  can  put  the  item  for  the  policing  of 
barracks  at  the  old  figure  ? 
Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir, 
Mr.  Anthony.  What  does  the  word  ''policing''  mean  ? 
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Gen,  MacArthur.  That  is  for  the  hire  of  civilians  to  do  * 
cleaning  and  for  the  purchase  of  mateiials  to  do  the  cleaning  with 

FURNITURE    FOR    GADETS'    BARRACKS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  vou  need  $20,000  for  the  next  item  this  vrar  * 
Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir;  we  are  gradually  replacing  the  inWi 
mable  wooden  lockers  with  steel  lockers. 

Mr.  SiasoN.  How  many  lockei-s  do  you  buy  out  of  that  i 
Gen.  MacArthlti.  Last  year  we  spent  $17,868. 
(Itemized  estimate  follows:) 

300  cadet  chairs,  at  $6 ,-    - 

Repairs  to  same 

90  lockers,  steel,  cadet,  at  $105 • 

Repairs  to  same 

50  tables,  steel,  cadet,  at  $50 

100  thermometers,  cadet  rooms,  at  $1 

Painting  cadet  beds  (J  per  year) 

Painting  cadet  washstands  l\  per  year; 

Window  shades  for  new  barracks 

Furniture  and  fixtures,  new  cadet  headquarters  (commandant's  office,  assistan' 

commandant,  officer  in  charge,  l)attalion  commanders,  derks,  etc  > , 

Furniture  and  fixtures,  asst^mblv  rcx)m 

Total .' 

Mr.  Sissox.  How  much  lon^jer  will  it  take  for  vou  to  install  all 
them  ? 

Gen.  MacArthi  R.  One  more  year. 

Mr.  Sissox.  This  $20,000  wiircom]>lete  the  installation  t 

Gen.  MvcARTiirR.  Pra^'ticallv:  ves,  sir. 

Mr.  AxTHOxv.  miat  ahout  the  item  for  the  rejuur  nml  u]»kr.  ;• 
the  rifle  range  ? 

Gem.  MAcARTiirn.  You  can  cut  that  out. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  the  next  item,  too  ( 

Gen.  MacArtiu  R.  Yes. 

MAINTEXAXCE    OF   CHILDRKX's    SCHOOLS. 

Mr.  AxTHoxY.  Why  do  vou  need  an  increase  for  tlie  mainti*ri . 
of  the  cliiklren's  school  ^ 

Gen.  Mac  Arthir.  The  ofTicer  in  eharf^ce  rej^orts  a*^  follow^*  t  n  t 

For  niaintainipv;  the  rhildren's  s<*]k)(»1,  etc.,  $7,970;  im  roa.^e  of  $1.70»)  Mibr  ' 
The  estimate  of  funds  asked  for  is  ba^^tnl  on  the  following  item  of  o\iH»n«<» 

(n)  Salar\*  of  one  |>rincij>al * 

(h  I  Salar>-  of  four  in*ade  tea'^hers 

(c)  SalaT'\*  of  janitor  at  cadot  chapel 

{(i)  Purchase  of  hooks,  stationery,  etc 

{e )  Repair^  to  school  building  and  ei|uipment 

Total 

Item  (n » is  $2  JO  more  than  the  salar\'  to  be  paid  next  year  and  w  Dt««<«»«'j  ••    •  - 
the  prwent  prinripal  or  wn^ure  another  e<)uaUy  efUcienl.    The  amount  %<  tfcii  :• 
is  tlie  same  as  tlmt  of  the  increased  <-i)mpen«ilion  to  rix-ilian  emp!o\#»«^ 
extr.i  j'tmipi'U^-aiion  is  di*«  ontinueil  it  will  he  inip<\*ihle  to  ke<*p  the  J*^D•^rA  • 
tearhers.  iinh»ss  the  h««  is  offwt  hy  tho  increase  herein  a^ked      Kven  if  t\» 
com|>ensation  he  continued,  tlie  salaries  here  mentioned  will  not  b*  exriuw\^ 

Item  ( ^ )  is  an  increasi*  of  $9tJ()  over  the  Kalar>'  to  be  paid  the  four  );nide  t^art*'* 
v<>ar  and  ib  nei'e8sar>'  for  the  same  reasons  as  «tateo  under  item    a       The  a£ 
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estimated  will  make  the  salaries  of  these  positions  compare  favorably  with  those  paid 
in  similar  positions  elsewhere,  but  not  beyond  them,  and  will  enable  the  school  to 
retain  experienced  teachers,  which  has  been  impossible  in  the  past. 

Item  (c)  is  the  same  as  last  vear. 

Item  (d)  is  an  increase  of  $200  over  that  estimated  last  year.  It  is  necessary.  The 
amount  available  for  this  purpose  has  been  inadequate  for  a  number  of  years.  "A  great 
number  of  books  are  nearlv  worn  out  and  need  replacino;  or  repairing. 

Item  (e)  is  $300  more  than  last  year  and  is  necessary.  The  amounts  heretofore 
appropriated  have  been  found  entirely  insufficient  for  repairs  urgently  needed. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  children  do  you  have  in  that  school  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  I  think  we  have  about  350.  That  includes 
children  of  officers  and  enlisted  men. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  the  civilians  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Only  civilians  living  on  the  post.  They  would 
be  accepted. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Is  it  the  policy  to  maintain  the  school  on  this  post  at 
the  expense  of  the  Federal  Government  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  That  has  been  the  polic}'  of  the  Government 
for  years.  It  has  been  the  policy  for  many  years  on  all  reservations 
that  do  not  have  school  facilities  established  in  the  local  community. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  the  teachers  in  this  school  getting  the  bonus  ? " 

Gen.  MacArthur.  They  do  at  the  present  time.  This  increase  is 
included  here  to  meet  the  possibility  of  the  bonus  being  cut  out. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Do  these  people  get  their  homes  furnished  free  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  They  have  to  rent  their  own  homes  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  They  have  to  rent  their  own  homes;  yes,  sir. 
They  live  in  the  village  of  Highland  Falls,  which  is  contiguous  to 
West  Point. 

INSTALLATION   OF   ELECTRIC    LIGHTS   IN    BASEMENT   OF   CAVALRY 

BARRACKS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  ask  for  $500  for  installing  electric  lights  in  the 
baseirient  of  the  cavalry  barracks,  to  be  used  for  a  storeroom. 
Gen.  MacArthur.  That  can  be  cut  out. 

INSTALLING   BATHTUBS    AND   BOILERS   IN    ENLISTED   MEN's    QUARTERS, 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  next  item  is  for  installing  bathtubs  and  boiler 
in  47  sets  of  enlisted  men's  quarters,  for  which  you  ask  $8,357.54. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  That  can  be  cut  out. 

Mr.  SissoN.  What  are  those  boys  going  to  do  for  bathtubs  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  They  have  portable  tubs.  This  was  to  improve 
the  general  conditions  and  raise  the  morale,  but  with  conditions 
existing  as  at  the  present  time,  it  is  possible  to  cut  that  out. 

FOR   WOODEN    STEPS,  ETC.,  CADETS   HOSPITAL. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  want  $250  for  new  wooden  steps,  with  hand- 
rail, from  the  sidewalk  to  the  entrance  to  the  cadets  hospital. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  That  should  be  retained.  The  present  steps 
are  practically  worn  out.  They  are  put  up  there  because  there  is  a 
rather  steep  incline  leading  to  the  hospital,  and  invalids  going  up 
there  without  those  steps  would  probably  suffer  casualties. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  The  present  entrance  is  an  incline  ? 
Gen.  MacArthub.  Yes,  sir;  and  in  winter  weather  we  superimpose 
upon  that  entrance  wooden  steps. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  did  not  have  that  last  year. 

Gen.  MAicARTHUR.  This  is  a  new  item. 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  The  old  steps  are  about  gone. 

PAINTING. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  want  $600  for  painting  two  coats — walls,  d<M*r> 
and  ceiling  of  rooms  third  floor,  cadet  hospital,  kitchen,  dining  nK^u 
hallway,  and  three  squad  rooms. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  I  would  like  to  retain  that. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  in  the  old  hospital  'i 

Gen.  MacArthur.  In  the  old  cadet  hospital;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Is  that  simply  for  the  purchase  of  material  nml  » 
the  work  be  done  by  the  labor  at  the  post  ? 

Gen.  MacArthxtr.  Yes, 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  is  for  the  preservation  of  the  building. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Not  only  for  preservation  but  for  sanitati*' 

Mr.  SissoN.  The  principal  item,  of  paint,  not  only  improves  :• 
looks  of  the  building  but  it  preserves  the  material. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir;  on  the  outside. 

REPAIR  OF   CEILING   OF    WHEATON    WARD,    CADET   HOSPITAL. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  asking  for  repair,  paint,  and  ralsi>min»'   ' 
ceiling  of  Wheaton  ward,  cadet  hospital,  damaged  b\'  leak  in  n>of.  *.' 
Gen.  MacArthur.  That  should  be  retained. 

removal   of    air   ducts,    ETC. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  asking  for  $200  for  removing  old  air  ilu 
in  the  basement  and  repairins:  the  floor  in  the  cadet  hospital. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  That  should  be  retained. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  asking  for  SloO  for  repairing  and  renew  ■. 
rain  conductors  around  buildings  at  cadet  hospital. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  That  should  be  retained. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Who  makes  these  estimates? 

Gen.  MacArthi'r.  This  estimate  was  made  by  the  chief  shhy" 
it  is  checked  in  the  office  of  the  (juartermaster  and  finally  pasM^^  •■ 
my  desk. 

Mr.  SissoN,  He  tells  you  what  he  wants;  but  who  figureii  4»ut  ' 
amount  ner'essary  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  The  cjuartermaster. 

FAINTING,    soldiers'    HOSPITAL. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  asking  for  .^2,500  for  painting  xh^  « •.  • 
ceilinjr.  and  woodwork  of  the  interior  and  annex  buildinjcs:  trLi"."^ 
of  operating  and  dressing  rooms  xo  be  white  enamel  or  other  dur? 
substan'^e  at  soldiers'  hospital. 

Gen.  Mi<  Arthur.  That  should  be  rctaine<l. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  The  soldiers'  hospital  is  different  from  the  cadet 
liospital. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  at  the  north  end  of  the  reserva- 
tion. As  it  stands  now  the  rooms  in  that  building  are  unsightly 
and  unfit  for  the  purpose. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  that  one  of  the  permanent  buildings  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  That  is  one  of  the  permanent  buildings,  but 
nothing  has  been  done  with  that  building  tor  six  veal's. 

Mr.  Stsson.  Is  it. necessary  to  use  white  enamel?  That  is  a  very 
expensive  material  ? 

uen.  MacArthur.  That  is  the  custom,  and  it  is  the  sanitary 
practice  in  all  hospitals. 

MOUNTING   OF   TROPHIES. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  asking  for  $1,000  for  the  care,  upkeep,  and 
mounting  of  trophies  at  the  United  States  Military  Academy. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  There  are  a  great  many  trophies,  as  a  result 
of  the  World  War,  being  shipped  to  the  Military  Academy.  Many  of 
them  are  so  heavy  that  they  have  to  have  concrete  bases.  We  have 
no  fund  to  do  that.  We  supply  the  labor  for  this,  but  need  money 
to  buy  the  material. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  many  trophies  have  been  sent  to  West  Point? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  They  are  stacked  up.  I  suppose  there  are  from 
70  to  100  German  cannon.  Col.  Timberlake  says  that  59  came  in 
one  shipment.     We  have  one  of  the  15-inch  mortars. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  want  $2,500  for  the  installation  of  143  black- 
boards in  classrooms. 

Gen.  MacArthlti.  That  can  be  cut  out. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Have  you  no  blackboards  in  the  new  classrooms  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir;  but  they  are  practically  worn  out. 
We  will  make  them  do  for  another  vear. 

PURCHASE  AND  REPAIR  OF  FIRE-EXTINGinSHING  APPARATUS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  asking  for  $2,000  for  the  purchase  and 
repair  of  fire-extinguishing  apparatus.     That  is  an  increase  of  $1,000. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Apparently  that  ought  to  be  retained  at  the 
new  figures. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Did  you  have  a  fire  there  recently  ? 

Gen.  MacxIrthur.   Yes,  sir;  and  we  lost  about  1,000  feet  of  hose. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  was  the  fire? 

Col.  Timberlake.  It  was  in  a  stable  at  the  hospital  that  is  being 
used  as  a  garage. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  much  property  was  destroyed  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  About  $12,000  worth. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Was  that  fire-fighting  apparatus  efficient  at  the 
time  of  that  fire  ? 

Col.  Timberlake.  The  fire-fighting  apparatus  was  all  in  that 
building  and  we  were  fortunate  to  get  it  out;  in  fact,  we  did  not  get 
it  all  out. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  want  to  replace  some  of  the  hose  ? 

Col.  Timberlake.  Yes,  sir.  We  had  converted  the  stable  into  a 
fire-engine  house  and  the  man  was  fortunate  to  get  the  fire  engine  out, 

Mr.  SissoN.  Do  you  have  a  fire  company  there  ? 
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Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  No,  sir.  We  have  a  couple  of  fire  engines  viri 
a  volunteer  force.  We  have  three  men  who  stay  with  the  enp'*'*^ 
and  take  them  out  at  anv  time. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Are  thev  modem  motor  machines  ? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  get  vour  pressure  from  your  reservoir  on  thr 
hill  ? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  We  get  pressure  up  to  about  50  pounds  and  ^* 
get  pressure  from  the  engines  up  to  about  150  pounds  on  each  onv  - : 
the  lire  engines. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Under  the  heading  of  buildings  and  grounds  }•-. 
ask  for  $1,500  materials  and   cases  for  ordnance  museum  in  tr 
headquarters  building. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  That  is  an  old  item. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  use  that  sum  every  year } 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  necessity  for  the  continuance  of  that  i^e* 
exists  because  you  have  to  take  care  of  the  trophies? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  They  are  coming  in  all  the  time. 

BUILDINGS   and   GROI^NDS. 

CASES.    MATERIALS,    ETC.,    FOR   ORDNANCE   MUSEUM. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  use  any  of  that  for  the  trophy  work  iii  ^  • 
ordnance  museum  ? 

Gen.  ^LvcArthur.  I  do  not  think  we  do.     We  do  not  havo  a- 
balance  in  this  item. 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  Most  of  it  is  uscd  in  the  repair  of  battle  fl-x;- 
We  have  an  expert  needlewoman  there  for  that  work.     We  have  iIac* 
as  far  back  as  the  Revolutionary  flags.     Some  of  them  are  p»in*: 
pieces,  and  it  reijuires  most  expert  work  to  put  them  in  repair  s»4>  ir.i' 
they  will  remain  in  shape.     Then  they  are  put  in  glass  cases  that  a- 
practically  air  tight  in  order  to  preserve  them  afterwards. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Do  you  need  this  SI, 500  every  year^ 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  Ycs,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  It  would  seem  there  would  be  a  time  when  you  w*i . 
finallv  complete  the  work. 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  No,  sir;  there  is  an  enormous  number  of  tht-r. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Some  of  these  women  do  marvelous  work  in  replaii  : 
the  old  texture  with  new  texture  and  when  the  work  is  comp^*- 
there  is  practicallv  none  of  the  old  texture  left,  but  they  do  pn*MT» 
the  color  of  the  flag  so  you  would  scarcely  know  they  had  repUf 
it  with  new  materitu.     'They  do  marvelous  work. 

Col.  TiMBERi^AKE.  Wc  *<pent  $1,0S5  for  labor  last  year  and  f^ 
for  rifle  racks  in  order  to  put  some  of  the  modem  ritlos  in  pik^iitv 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  repairs  to  the  ordnance  lal>oratory,  eU*..  > 
are  tucking  *2r>0.     Does  that  take  care  of  the  ordinary  wear  and  i*^" 
on  the  huildings^ 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.    Yes.  Sir. 

REPAIRS   AND   LMPROVEMENTS   TO  CADET    8TORE    BriLIHNt* 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  general  incidental  repairs  and  impn>TeiiM:'' 
to  the  cadet  store  buihUng  vou  aj«k  for  an  increase  from  $1,1^*' 
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G^n.  MacArthitr.  We  can  let  that  stand  at  the  present  figure  of 
.i;l,000. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  do  not  need  the  new  language  there,  do  you? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  ask  $9,041  for  repairing  and  remodeling  the 
cadet  rest  house. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  That  can  be  cut  out. 

WATERWORKS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  waters- orks  vou  ask  for  $4,000  instead  of 
$3,000. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  That  can  be  cut  down.  It  is  on  the  same 
basis  as  all  the  other  items. 

Mr.  SissoN.  There  is  a  very  small  item  here  '^'for  repair  and  upkeep 
of  quarters  of  the  staff  sergeant,  first  class,  Medical  Department, 
SoO.'' 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  passed  that  because  manifestly  it  is  for  repairs 
to  the  building. 

Mr.  SissoN.  They  want  some  new  language  in  that ''  Staft'  sergeant.*' 

Gen.  MacArthur.  They  have  changed  the  name.  It  is  the  same 
noncommissioned  officer  but  the  designation  has  been  changed  in 
the  reorganization. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Now,  the  waterworks  item  goes  back  to  $3,000. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  $3,000;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Going  back  to  the  item  just  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Sisson  for  repair  and  upkeep  of  quarters  of  the  staff  sergeant,  first 
chiss,  Medical  Department;  is  a  staff  sergeant  a  first-class  ratine? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  I  am  not  certain  of  that,  sir.  That  may  be  an 
error  in  the  nomenclature. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Would  it  be  proper,  then,  to  drop  out  the  words 
^'fiT^st  class^'  and  just  let  it  stand  at  ^' staff  sergeant''  ? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  Ycs,  sir;  the  *' first  class"  should  go  out.  That 
should  be  ^^  staff  sergeant,  medical  department."  Sergeant  first  class 
has  become  a  staff  sergeant  under  the  reorganization. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  notice  on  nearly  every  buildins;  on  the  post  you 
are  allowing  from  $75  to  $250,  or  a  few  fiundred  dollars,  for  repairs. 
Do  vou  find  those  repairs  are  absolutely  necessary  in  each  case  speci- 
fied m  the  bill? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  They  have  been  so.  There  are  always  minor 
repiars  to  be  made  on  any  building. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  you  are  just  assuming  that  you  will  use  that 
much  ever}"  year? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  If  wc  do  not  use  it,  it  comes  back.  Take  that 
hospital  sergeant  first  class.  Hospital  Corps. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  That  is  not  based  on  any  estimate  of  the  work 
to  be  done,  to  answer  your  direct  question.  That  has  been  found 
to  be  a  more  or  less  accurate  rule  of  thumb  to  go  on.  If  the  repairs 
are  not  made,  of  course  the  money  is  checked  back  into  the  Treasury. 
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FOR   REPAIRS   AND   RESTORATION   OF   RETAINING    WALLS   ALONG   Popi- 

LOPEN   PIPE   LINE. 

Mr.    Anthony.    For  repairs   and   restoration   or   rotainiiig:   w. 
along  the  line  of  the  Popalopen  pipe  line,  you  want  $1,000  inon». 
that  necessary? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  But  you  want  to  continue  the  work  ? 

Mr.  SissoN.  When  will  that  be  finished  ? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  That  is  under  the  military  engineer.    Thi>  I.- 
runs  along  the  side  of  the  hUls  there,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  This  is  just  the  general  upkeep. 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  He  is  rebuilding  and  cementing  this  wall.    T 
pipe  line  runs  along  under  a  rough-l)uilt  wall  and  now  he  is  rem- 
ing  so  as  to  hold  it. 

IMPROVEMENTS    TO    ROADS    AND   GROUNDS,  ETC. 

Mr.  Anthony.   For  carrying  on  the  development  of  the  gen- 
plan  for  improvements  to  roads  and  grounds.     You  have  h(H»n  h-s    . 
$3,000  a  vear  and  now  you  are  asking  for  $4,000. 

Gen.  ^f AC  Arthur.  $3,000. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  need  $3,000  ? 

Ool.  TiMBERLAKE.    1  es,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  this  carrying  out  a  general  plan  for  impnivfin.-: 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Now,  again,  in  all  projects  of  this  kind  my  ex|x»n«  - 
has  heen  unless  some t nine:  is  said  ahout  liow  much  y4>u  are  gtMi.j 
spend,  you  can  continue  it  indefinitely,  and  the  landsi-ape  gariin-  r 
tne  party  who  has  charge  of  the  development  ought  to  ha^e  a  . 
where  he  could  finally  complete  it.  For  instance,  the  re]mir  and  r«- 
tutiim  of  retaining  wall.  Now  the  verv  laiificuage  showi*  that  . 
endeavoring  to  repair  and  restore  the  wall.  When  he  get'^  it  repa. 
and  restored  that  ought  to  be  eliminat^»d. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Then  for  carrying  on  the  devel(q)ment  of  the  ::•  • 
plan  for  improvements  to  walls  and  gnmnds.     The  ground^  * 
completed  some  time,  hut  of  ccuu'se  you  have  tt)  maintain  th«»ni 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  Ycs,    sir.     You     kn<»w    by    expending;    -• 
amounts  of  this  kind  each  vear  vou  do  not  get  much  more  xUau  u 
taining  sections  you  have  alreadv  done. 

Mr.  SissoN.  That  is  probably  true. 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  When  you  get  an  am(»unt  of  thi-»  ^u*\  >•  ■■ 
barely  maintain  what  y<'U  have  ahead \  <lone.     That  imi>r»\rPh 
the  building  of  roads  over  the  ni(nnitain>  on  the  plans  laiii  out  b\  - 
lands(a])e  architects,   Olmstead    Bn>s.,   and   ai)j)n»vetl  b\*  il:*    V 
Denartnient  in  1906  or  lOOS,  and  this  aopropriation  lia-*  hivn  ,:  .  . 
and  u])  until  alxuil  two  years  ag(\  1  think  it  wa^  .^2,00*),  aiul    n  a 
of  increased  conI  of  laboi  in  the  la-^t  couple  of  years  it  wu'*  in  n  .»- 
$;<,()()(),  but  thev  are  duini:  miirhty  little  devel*  pment  lu^w.     It  i^ 
in  upkee]>iuir  ju^t  what  they  have  ^levelopcd  lieu  t»»fore. 
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REPAIRS   TO    STEAM   HEATING    SYSTEM   IX    CADET   MESS. 

Chairman  Axthoxy.  For  necessary  repairs  and  replacements  in 
steam-heating  system  and  steam  line  in  cadet  mess  to  be  expended 
without  advertising,  $1,300.  Is  that  carrying  out  a  general  line  of 
improvement  or  upkeep  and  repairs  ? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  Repairs. 

Gen.  M^cArthfr.  Normal  repairs? 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  say  '4o  be  expended  without  advertising.'' 
If  you  did  not  have  that  in  there,  it  means  you  would  have  to  let  it  by 
contract  ? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  vou  propose  to  do  that  work  with  your  own 
labor  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir. 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  We  havc  got  to  get  some  machines  or  parts  of 
the  same  machine,  and  if  it  costs  more  than  $500  we  have  to  advertise. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Why  would  the  repairs  to  that  steam  line  necessitate 
the  expenditure  of  this  amount  of  money  ?  With  an  ordinary  steam 
plant  in  a  building  you  would  not  have  to  continually  repair  it. 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  Last  year  there  were: 

Gasketfii $16.  50  '  Cement $37.  50 

File  set 7.  55     Orificee 110.  80 

Tools 35.40  ]  Pipe  covering 504.00 

Valve 28.  92     TranJ=«i>ortation 65.  63 

Traps 65.  20  '  Labor 428.  50 

Mr.  AxTHOXY.  That  is  what  you  expended  on  it? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.    YcS,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  are  you  doing  now,  proceeding  to  cover  all 
your  steam  pipes  with  asbestos? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  not  completed  yet. 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  It  is  completed,  but  accidents  happen  to  those 
things  all  the  time.  It  is  a  very  old  system,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  we 
are  trying  to  make  it  hold  together  without  replacement  until  we 
get  a  new  mess  hall,*  and  its  upkeep  is  very  expensive. 

ilr.  Anthony.  Does  vour  steam  neat  come  from  a  central  plant  at 
West  Point? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  Ycs,  sir,  but  this  is  for  the  refrigerator  system, 
IS  it  not? 

Mr.  Anthony.  Steam  heating  system,  line  15,  page  42. 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  Ycs;  the  steam  comes  from  the  main  power 
Kouse. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  this  is  just  for  repairs  to  steam  pipes  ? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  Ycs,  sir.  Valvcs  wear  out  and  gaskets.  You 
lave  to  replace  the  gaskets. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Have  you  finished  covering  the  pipes  with  asbestos, 
vhich  seemed  to  be  tKe  principal  item  of  expenditure  during  the 
•urrent  year? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  I  do  Hot  kuow  just  exactlv.  I  think  that  usually 
vas  in  connection  with  refrigerating  plants,  because  we  had  a  very 
;erious  accident  to  that  plant  about  a  year  ago.  A  gas  pipe  got  to 
eaking  in  there  and  we  nad  an  explosion  right  in  our  refrigerators, 
iiid  we  had  to  tear  out  practically  all  the  pipes  we  had  then 
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Mr.  SissoN.  Is  the  refrigerating  plant  connected  with  the  ste.in- 
heating  system  ? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  Yes,  sir;  the  heat  for  the  huilding  comes  fr«»i 
our  main  power  plant. 

Mr.    SissoN.  When    repairing    vour   refrigerating   plant    <io  ; 
repair  that  under  the  same  heading  that  you  would  repair  st»-  • 
heating  plants?     Are  they  so  intimately  connected  that  the  iti*  • 
can  be  interchanged  ? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  Well,  Very  frequently  when  something  is  .:•• 
with  the  refrigerating  plant  the  paciting  and  everything  is  so  r   « 
together  there  we  have  to  tear  out  one  to  get  to  the  other  in  mak.  : 
repairs.     It  is  very  congested  down  under  the  basement  there.    '. 
has  been  put  in  from  time  to  time  and  never  was  laid  out  origii. 
with  any  definite  plan.     This  has  been  added  and  that  has  ^* 
added  to  fit  the  best  they  could. 

Mr.  SissoN.  All  right;  that  is  all. 

REPAIRS   TO    CADET   MESS   BUILDING. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  repairs  to  the  cadet   mess   buildins:.  ti»  ' 
expended  without  advertising  and  to  be  inunediately  available.     \ 
are  asking  for  $8,000  against  $4,265  for  the  current  vear  ( 

Gen.  MacArtiiur.  Two  thousand  dollars  of  that  is  for  the  gerw  • 
upkeep  of  the  builduig. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  is  the  necessity  for  making  extensive  rep.  '- 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  of  ti.at  ■ 
for  painting,  wliich  can  be  cut  out.  The  other  S3,5()0  is  for  t:'..  . 
The  floors  are  breaking  in;  the  tiles  are  broken. 

Mr.  Anthony.  It  is  for  the  repair  of  the  old  tiles? 

Gen.  MacArthcr.  It  is  to  tile  the  milk  room,  wliich  is  estini/ 
at  $3,000.  To  replace  the  tile  in  north  pantries,  estimate<i  ^^ 
to  replace  tile  in  south  pantries,  estimated  $50:  to  replace  tile  ii.  • 
room,  estimated  $50. 

Mr.  Anthony.  If  we  are  going  to  build  a  mess  hall  would  it 
be  better  not  to  make  these  repairs  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir;  if  you  are  going* to  authori^**  ■ 
mess  hall  that  could  be  cut  down  to  $1,000. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Instead  of  $S,000  ? 

Gen.  MacArthiti.  Instead  of  $8,000. 

Mr.  Cramton.  You  are  going  to  save  nearly  enough.  Genem! 
build  that  mess  hall  i 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Those  are  all  little  items. 

REPAIRS  and   improvements   TO   WEST   POINT  ARMY   MRSS    Bill:*"' 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  re))airs  and  improvements  to  the  West  P 
Army  Mess  Building,  including  supplying  and  renewing  fun. :  ■ 
and  fittings.     You  are  asking  for  $8,500  as  against  $2,5(H)  f 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Tliat  can  be  cut  down  to  $2,500. 

Mr.  Anthony.  \Miat  is  the  West  Pomt  Annv  Mess  Biiildinc  • 

Gen.  MacArthur,  Tlie  West  Point  Army  "Mess  Buildinir  >  * 
Government  buildmg  in  which  is  run  a  general  mos5  lor  aUtif    ■ 
and  visitors  at  the  garriscm.     It  is  the  niess  at  which  the  hsc'-    ^ 
eat.     The  bachelor  building  has  no  cooking  facilities.     Th#  be:' 
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was  erected  by  the  Government  and  as  far  as  the  furnishings  are  con- 
cerned, has  been  kept  up  by  the  Grovemment. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  not  the  old  hotel  ? 

Gen.  MacArtiiitr.  No,  sir;  this  is  the  West  Point  Army  Mess,  the 
so-called  club. 

Mr.  Anthony.  It  is  reallv  the  club  ? 

Gen.  MacArthxjr.  It  is  the  club,  yes,  sir.  It  is  not  known  imder 
that  name.     It  is  the  West  Point  Army  Mess. 

Mr.  Anthony.  But  it  is  a  central  mess  establishment  for  the  offi- 
cers at  West  Point  ? 

Gen.  MacArthuk.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Such  as  is  maintained  in  many  other  posts  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir;  all  posts. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  the  mess  itself  is  maintained  by  the  men  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  The  mess  itself  is,  of  course,  maintained  by  the 
residents  who  eat  there,  and  there  are  dues  levied  upon  everyone  who 
is  a  member. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  Government  maintains  the  building? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  The  Government  maintains  the  building  and 
the  fittings  of  the  building. 

CADET  BOATHOUSE  AND  BOATS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  think  you  are  making  a  cut  on  the  appropriation 
for  the  cadet  boathouse  and  boats  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  need  $750  though  for  new  boats  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  idea  exactly.  That  item 
will  disappear  entirely  next  year.  ^ 

grading  and  paving,  south  cadet  barracks. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Grading  and  paving  the  area  of  south  cadet  bar- 
racks, $15,000. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  The  new  south  barracks  will  be  readv  for 
occupancy  the  1st  of  September,  but  no  appropriations  have  been 
made  for  grading  and  paving  in  front  of  them. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  do  you  want  to  do,  pave  them  with  concrete  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir;  concrete  blocks  and  slabs. 

Col.  Timberlake.  The  ground  now  is  rough  ground  there  and 
extends  two  to  three  feet  higher  than  the  rest  of  the  area  of  the  old 
barracks.  That  has  got  to  be  cut  down  and  then  paved  with  con- 
crete, also  got  to  have  drains  put  in  to  get  the  water  out.  That  is 
where  all  the  class  formations  go  on  outsiae,  out  in  this  area. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Can  you  cut  the  item  some  with  new  labor  costs  ? 

Col.  Timberlake.  I  do  not  think  so;  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  cent 
too  low. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Who  made  tliis  estimate  ? 

Col.  Timberlake.  I  did,  sir.  That  is,  the  superintendent  of 
construction  made  it  under  my  direction  and  I  checked  it  up. 

Mr.  SissoN.  How  much  grading  will  you  have  to  do  there?  Over 
what  area  and  to  what  depth  ? 

Col.  Timberlake.  It  varies  from  nothing  up  to  three  feet  in  rock. 
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Mr.  Sissox.  And  how  many  cubic  feet  of  grading  will  you  liavr 
to  do  ? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  Well,  that  building 

Mr.  SissoN.  Cubic  feet  or  cubic  yards,  would  probably  Iw  betttr 

Col.   TiMBERLAKE.  That  is  about  300  feet  long,   about  7'>  i*  ' 
front 

Mr.  SissoN.  Well,  in  making  up  your  estimate,  of  course,  you  a 
have  to  know  something  about  the  number  of  cubic  yards  to  be  nio» . 
in  order  to  make  the  estimate. 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  Yes,  sir;  that  has  all  been  done;  but  I  ha  v.- 
the  items  here.     I  can  put  it  in  when  I  send  the  notes  back. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  grading  is  almost  in  solid  rock,  is  it  ( 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  \  es,  sir;  cut  about  3  feet  off. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  put  down  concrete  slabs,  you  say  ? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.    YcS,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  They  will  be  very  similar  to  the  paving  thai  j«* 
in  a  concrete  roadbed  ( 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Different  surfacing. 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  Different  surfacing. 

Mr.  Anthony.  What  do  vou  do,  put  down  concrete  first  i 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  Put  dowu  5  iuclics  of  broken  stone  ci>n«  :• 
then  on  top  of  that  an  inch  of  just  cement  and  sand  for  surfaciiij 

Mr.  Anthony.  If  you  will  put  in  the  record,  as  Mr.  Sisson  sugsr*  - 
fhe  number  of  yards  of  grading  you  propose  to  do  and  the  nui». 
to  yards  of  concrete  and  finish,  then  we  can  get  the  amount. 

Ool.  TiMBERLAKE.  Yes,  I  CHU  givc  that,  as  follows: 

The  items  for  the  estimate  for  the  above  are  a?  follows: 

500  cubic  yards*  excavation  in  earth,  at  $4 ^J  ■■• 

400  cubic  yards  excavation  in  rock,  at  $10 I  ••  • 

22, 17G  square  feet  granolithic  paving,  at  30  cent? T ».  • 

Catch  basins  and  surface  drains .  . 

Total Ti   •• 

Gen.  MacArthi'R.  That  is  the  same  kind  of  work  a*^  a  sidews  > 
Mr.  Sissox.  I  understand  it  is  so  vou  can  have  vour  railet  t<- 

turns  ? 
Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  You  See,  We  have  to  put  in  a  drainage  mi:' 

so  that  is  the  water  gets  under  it  it  will  not  freeze  and  Ti«i\. 

pavement. 

MAINTENANCE   OF    BATTERIES. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  are  asking  for  the  maintenance  of  the  h«t:  ■ 
at  the  Militarv  Aeademv.  $M){),     What  does  that  ineludo  f 

Gen.  Ma(  Artuir.  We  will  rut  it  out. 

>rr.  Anthony.  That  means  vou  will  get  such  materiaU  fr  .  ■ 
Onlnan^u*  Department ' 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir. 

REPAIR  TO    POPl>LOPtN   INTAKE. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  the  restoration  and  repair  of  the  Popoi-  > 
intake  to  the  Popolopen  pipe  line.  $500.     What  is  thut  t 

Gen.  MAcARTHrR.  That  intake  is  almost  worn  out.     It  miei ;  :• 
two  years  and  might  last  three  years  without  accident:  but  ih^  » 
should  be  started  right  away. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  It  is  necessary  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr,  Anthony.  You  put  the  word  ^'master''  in  front  of  sergeant 
because  of  his  new  classification  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  repair  and  upkeep  of  quar- 
ters of  the  master  sergeant  ?  What  do  you  do  with  that  $50  ?  What 
do  you  actually  do  with  it  ?  There  are  a  good  many  little  items  like 
that. 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  I  wiU  explain  in  a  minute. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  That  would  cover  painting,  repairing  floors, 
repairing  sashes  of  windows — everything  of  that  type,  sir. 

Mr.  ^aSjthony.  If  the  master  sergeant  sends  around  word  there  is 
a  pane  of  glass  out,  you  go  around  and  fix  it;  is  that  it? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  Ycs;  and  that  is  charged  against  this  $50. 

REPAIRS   to   cadet   BARRACKS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  repairs  to  the  cadet  barracks,  to  be  immediately 
available,  $15,000.  What  is  the  nature  of  that  expenditure  and  the 
necessity  for  it  ?     Is  it  an  annual  expense  ? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  An  annual  expense;  yes,  sir;  to  keep  up  the 
barracks. 

Hardware 1356.60  '  Oil $208.95 

Lumber 15.00  i  Flooring 2,485.54 

Painting 6,270.00  i  Labor 5,525.67 

Lamps 138.  24  | 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  floors  are  worn  out  ? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  The  floors  are  worn  out,  and  we  are  replacing 
all  the  wooden  floors  as  they  wear  out  by  composition  floors. 

Mr.  Cramton.  Why  immediately  available? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  Becausc  the  cadets  ^ive  up  the  barracks  in 
the  middle  of  June  and  that  is  the  only  tune  we  can  get  to  work, 
between  the  middle  of  June  and  the  middle  of  August. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Before  the  next  class  comes  in. 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.    YcS,  sir. 

Mr.  Cramton.  That  was  so  near  the  1st  of  July  was  the  reason 
I  asked. 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  We  have  to  start  as  soon  as  possible  in  order 
to  get  the  work  done. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Will  the  $2,000  do  for  maintaining  and  improving 
grounds  of  post  cemetery  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir. 

CONSTRUCTION   OF   WALLS   IN   DANGEROUS   PLACES. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  continuing  the  construction  of  breast-high 
wall  in  dangerous  places,  $1,000.    That  has  been  carried  for  years 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  We  are  just  about  $40,000  nearer  through 
than  we  expected  to  be  last  year. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  much  more  remains  to  be  done  ? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  I  think  we  can  cut  that  out  in  about  three 
years.  The  Quartermaster  General  from  surplus  funds  last  year 
gave  us  money  for  roads  that  I  spent  for  retainmg  walls  breast  high. 
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Mr.  AxTHOXY.  wSo  you  are  able  to  augment  these  appropriat: 
if  you  find  another  department  generous  enough  to  give  the  m**: 
to  you  ? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  They  had  surplus  funds  the  year  before  :.' 
gave  me  $40,000  to  spend,  so  I  started  in  surfacing  and  building 
to  make  those  old  retaining  walls  permanent  and  putting  the  bn*:.- 
high  walls  on  top. 

Mr.  Anthony.  How  did  you  take  that  $40,000  out  of  n.a 
walks,  wharves,  and  bridges?  I  suppose,  in  the  Army  appropria: 
bill,  and  use^  it  for  the  Military  Acaaemy  ? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  Well,   there   is   an   invisible  line   between  * 
post  as  an  Army  post  and  the  part  of  the  post  as  a  Military  Acadr. 
There   are   certain  parts   of  the  barracks   that   the  Quarterma-* 
General  appropriates  money  for  the  repairing  of,  the  Army  s*t*. 
barracks  and  others,   and   six  sets  of  officers'  quarters  have  t*- 
built  out  of  Army  appropriations.     There  are  certain  roads  we  I:;, 
built  there. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  one  very  good  argument  whv  thb^  ^^- 
Point  bill  should  be  attached  to  the  Army  appropriation  "bill.  b«v:j . 
your  appropriations  are  paralleling  in  this  respect. 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  But  we  keep  them  entirely  separate,  so  tha' 
any  time  we  can  tell  just  what  money  haw  been  appropria te<l  for 
Military  Academy. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Yes;  but  Congress  does  not  know  about  the  u. 
ment  of  funds  appropriated  for  the  Re^lar  Army  to  West  !*■ 
unless  it  comes  out  in  a  hearing  of  this  kuid. 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  But  ordinarily  we  are  not  aUotte<i  for  aiiv 
there  is  any  appropriation  for. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  that  the  only  allotment  you  have  there  f 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  That  was  tKe  biggest  item  we  have  had.  I  k: 
in  six  years.     Last  year  they  also  authorized  $39,(M)()  to  remodri  ' 
old  laundrv  into  the  barracks.     We  had  it  in  the  item  last  vear  ^^ 
the  Quartermaster  General  gave  us  the  money,  and  we  cut  it  «»•/. 
the  Militarv  Academv  item  last  vt^ar. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Did  the  Quartermaster  General  give  you  that  in- 
or  was  it  ordered  from  a  higher  source  ? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  Well,  f  do  uot  kuow  just  the  procedure  tloi. 
the  War  Department.     We  put  in  the  estimate  and  it  was  tv 
approved  by  the  War  Department  and  we  were  authoriztMl  to  fv;- 
that  money.     We  have  a  very  nice  barracks  at  a  cost  of  $«.'l9.t»« 

Mr.  Anthony.  It  is  my  opinion,  tus  long  a.s  we  are  appmpr..^- 
separately  for  tlie  academy,  that  is  a  bad  practice.     What  :- 
opinion  i 

Mr.  SissoN,  It  is.     How  much  has  btvn  allotted  to  you  dur.'  c 
current  vear  from  any  fund,  from  all  sources,  for  the  aradein\ 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  I  do  not  think  anything. 

Gen.  MAcARTiirR.  Xotliii^g,  sir. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Well,  have  you  received  any  properties  of  am 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  Wc  have  re<»eive<l  (|uite  a  lot  of  surphi>  niM'  -. 
as  provided  in  the  Military  Aca<lemy  bill  of  last  year. 

Mr.  Anthony.  We  provided,  for  instance,  when  in  <>iiist:»:   .  . 
garages  they  should  mnke  use  of  airphiiie  hangars  on  hand.     T  • 
nurelv  economv. 
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Mr.  SissoN.  I  am  not  criticizing.  I  have  no  purpose  of  criticizing, 
b\it  I  am  asking  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  what  you  had  for  the 
current  year. 

Col.  TWberlake.  Yes,  sir.  Now,  to  use  these  hangars  for  store- 
liouses — I  have  erected  two  of  those  for  storehouses.  I  intended  to 
floor  two  of  them  and  put  in  shelves  there  to  store  property. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Did  you  have  enough  money  to  convert  those  hangars 
into  these  storehouses? 

CoL  TiMBERLAKE.  Well,  the  money  was  only  authorized  for  labor 
to  do  this  work  and  I  was  supposed  to  get  the  surplus  material  for 
this  from  the  War  Department,  so  I  put  in  an  estimate  for  lumber 

Mr.  SissoN.  In  other  words,  you  used  the  surplus  material  there 
that  would  otherwise  have  been  of  no  use  to  the  Government? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  Yes,  sir;  but  I  have  been  unable  to  get  the 
surplus  material.  I  have  put  in  a  list  of  lumber  necessary  to  put  in 
floors  and  shelving  and  I  have  gotten  55  pieces  of  6  by  8  as  a  result  of 
it. 

Mr.  Cramton.  That  is  the  beginning. 

Col.  TniBERLAKE.  That  is  a  beginning,  but  I  have  been  told  I  will 
not  get  the  rest. 

STOXE    AND    GRAVEL   FOR    ROADS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  broken  stone  and  gravel  for  roads,  S  15,000,  and 
vou  have  $10,000  for  the  current  year.  Can  you  get  along  with 
S  10,000? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  Yes;  I  can  ^et  along  with  $10,000. 

Mr.  Slsson.  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  that  material  from 
the  grading  of  rock;  is  that  road  material? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  We  usually  haul  most  of  that  up  to  the  crusher 
and  pile  it  away  there  so  when  we  go  to  build  our  roads  we  grind  it 
up  in  the  crusher.     We  have  a  crushing  plant,  too. 

Mr.  SissoN.  You  do  not  then  waste  the  stone  that  is  taken  up  in 
grading,  f.s,  for  instance,  the  item  just  above  here  where  we  are 
doing  certain  grading  in  front  of  the  barracks? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.    No,  sir, 

Mr.  Si»soN.  You  use  that  stone? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  My  policy  since  I  have  been  there  hf  s  been  to 
try  to  do  work  of  tliis  kind  where  I  have  got  some  other  building  to 
do.  If  I  have  a  breast-high  wall  to  do  1  will  do  that  while  I  ^m 
doing  the  excavating  for  tiiis  place,  so  that  the  two  will  dovetail 
together  there. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  do  not  waste  any  raw  materials  ? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  I  am  uot  wasting  anything. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Have  you  got  any  road  project  on  hand  that  will 
necessitate  this  $10,000  for  broken  stone  and  gravel? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  Ycs,  sir;  I  have  ^ot  down  at  the  landing,  the 
railroad  station  there,  where  all  our  freight  cars  come  in  it  has  been 
a  regular  loblolh  there  for  years,  and  the  ground  is  sinking  down, 
and  1  want  to  pave  that  this  next  spring  and  summer,  then  the  road 
around  behind  the  now  barracks  to  get  into  the  cadet  store,  and  most 
<^f  that  is  necessarN  for  the  upkeep  of  the  pVesont  roads. 
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REPAIR   OF   BOILERS,    ENGINES,    DYNAMOS,    ETC.,   CADET   MESS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  repairs  of  boilers,  enj^inos,  dynamos,  etc.,  tri  - 
mess,  to  be  expended  without  advcalising,  to  be  immediately  avaiL. 
You  are  asking  for  $12,350. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Cut  that  down  to  $3,350.  S9,000  was  to  y 
in  a  new  refrigerator  system.  $3,350  has  been  the  annual  t*«4tiii:. 
to  keep  up  repairs. 

Mr.  DissoN.  C\it  it  down  to  what  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  $3,350. 

CADET  POLO   FIELD. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  the  repair  and  improvement  of  cadet  pol«>  fi» 
$1,000.     Can  you  get  along  with  the  usual  $600. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir, 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  waterproofing  the  post  headquarters,  barh» 
gymnasium,  and  other  large  buildings,  $2,000. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  That  is  the  annual  upkeep,  a  continuing  it- 
items  WITHDRAWN. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  construction  of  Sauth  Chapel  Road  and  row  r- 
sidewalk  across  the  parade  $59,618. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Withdrawn. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  repainting  woodwork   of   the   or^'^t    and    ■ 
academy   buildings,   bachelor    officers'   quarters,   cadet    chape!   . 
headquartei-s  and  riding  hall,  two  coats  of  paint,  $24, (KM). 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Withdrawn. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  alterations  in  cadet  chapel,  ?S,437, 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Withdrawn. 

Mr,  Anthony.  For  care  and  maintenance  of  organ  in  ca<Jet  rhHt 
you  want  $50  more  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  We  will  take  the  old  item. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  take  it  it  is  the  same  way  on  all  thoM*.  for  mu**  • 
labor  for  repair  of  field  artilleiy  target  range. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir:  a  continuing  item.  We  vriW  tak*  ' 
old  item. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  repair  and  upkeep  of  stable  No.  4,  and  c^^ 
for  purchase  of  paints,  nails,  etc.,  $300  instead  of  $1.0(X>  durin«:  ' 
current  year. 

Col.  TTimberlake.  That  is  all  that  is  necessary  this  year. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  completion  of  eight  sets  of  married  otTrt* 
quarters,  for  which  was  appropriated  $2(),()()0  last  year. 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.    Ycs,  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  also  for  the  completion  of  20  s^ns  of  barN. 
officers*  quarters. 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  Xo,  sir:  we  are  asking  for  some  a4Ulit>'- 
money  for  that. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Have  you  an  item  in  that  bill  for  it  f 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.    Ycs.  sir. 

Mr.  Anthony.  We  will  consider  that  when  we  come  to  it. 
Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  Ycs.  sir.     I  built  the  married  officers*  quar 

for  $80,000  but  was  unable  to  do  the  other. 
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CONVERSION    SURPLUS   MATERIALS   TO   ACADEMY. 

Mr.  Anthony.  This  item,  ^'The  Secretary  of  War  is  hereby  directed 
to  turn  over  to  the  United  States  Military  Academy  without  expense 
all  such  surplus  material  as  may  be  available  and  necessary  for  the 
construction  of  temporary  buildings;  also  surplus  tools/'  etc.  If  we 
should  drop  that  out  he  still  has  authority  to  do  that,  has  he  not '? 

^Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  No,  sir.  We  interpret  that  that  it  is  only  for 
tKe  fiscal  j^ear. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  vou  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  continue 
that? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  I  do;  ycs,  sir.  I  called  upon  all  the  academic 
departments  for  any  material  or  things  they  needed  to  carry  the 
instruction  of  cadets  and  they  submitted,  each  one  of  them,  quite  a 
long  list.  Then  I  submitted,  as  I  was  telling  you  just  now,  for  the 
building  of  shelving  in  these  hangars,  a  list  oi  material,  nails,  etc., 
and  I  got  55  pieces  of  6  by  8  and  was  told  that  was  all  the  lumber  I 
could  get. 

Mr.  Cramton.  How  did  you  happen  to  get  those,  Colonel? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  I  scut  onc  of  my  officers  around  to  Camp 
I'pton,  Port  Newai*k,  Camp  Kearny,  Camp  Dix,  to  look  over  them. 
We  had  been  told  they  had  none  of  this  surplus,  but  I  knew  they  did, 
so  I  sent  him  around  to  locate  it,  and  at  Camp  Kearny  the  officer 
there  said  he  had  reported  a  lot  of  lumber. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Where  is  Camp  Kearny  ? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  Dowu  bv  Port  Newark,  near  Jersey  City.  He 
said  he  had  reported  a  lot  of  lumber  to  his  superior,  which  was  prac- 
ticall}^  all  the  lumber  we  needed,  as  surplus,  but  that  report  got  no 
further  than  the  zone  headquarters.  The  zone  headquarters  did  not 
report  as  surplus  to  the  Quartermaster  General  and  still  holds  it  is 
not  surplus  and  that  he  i^eeds  it  in  the  corps  area,  which  is  possibly 
right,  but  in  view  of  this  I  did  not  see  why  we  were  not  as  much 
entitled  to  that  as  any  other  place  in  the  corps  area. 

construction  of  hotel. 

Mr.  Anthony.  General,  you  were  given  authority  in  the  recent 
Military  Academy  bills  to  negotiate  for  the  construction  of  a  new 
hotel  at  West  Point.  Has  anything  resulted  from  the  authority 
you  were  given  ? 

Gen.  MAcAiiTHUR.  No,  sir;  it  was  a  very  unfavorable  time.  We 
tried  to  interest  the  hotel  men  of  New  York  in  the  project,  but  they 
would  not  touch  it.  We  will  continue  those  efforts  through  the 
Association  of  Graduates.  They  are  trying  to  interest  several  of  the 
managers  of  the  larger  hotels  to  take  the  proposition  under  advise- 
ment. I  do  not  think  myself — and  1  have  talked  the  matter  over 
(juite  carefully  with  a  number  of  those  men — 1  do  not  think  myself 
that  they  will  attempt  to  erect  a  hotel,  but  it  may  be  possible  to 
later  on  attract  some  one  to  consider  a  memorial  in  the  form  of  a 
hotel.     The  old  hotel  is  a  good  deal  of  a  scandal,  as  you  know. 

Mr.  Anthony.  The  old  hotel  is  still  being  operated  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Anthony.  Is  it  under  lease  or  do  you  simply  designate  *Hon.. 
body  to  operate  it  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  It  is  under  lease,  but  under  our  full  contn)i. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Do  you  get  a  revenue  from  this  rental  i 

Gen.  MacArthir.  No,  sir;  we  get  a  nominal  rental   of  Sl^^» 
year  and  we  permit  the  rentee  to  operate  it  under  general  provi>i" . 
of  limitations  of  rates  which  are  approved  by  the  superintendent. 

ITEMS    withdrawn. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Now,  let  us  take  up  this  bunch  of  new  item^  ! » 
of  w^hich  you  sa}'  many  c^n  be  dropped  out. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  For  repairing  the  riding  hall,  withclrawn. 

Tlie  next  one  for  draining  target  range  we  drop  out.     Tlie  r.«  • 
one  is  neressarv. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  for  vsubdividing  rooms  401  and  402  in  ' 
academic  building  ? 

Gen.  MacArthi'R.  Yes,  sir.     We  have  not  section  roonLs  enn\. 
and  we  take  two  of  the  larger  rooms  and  cut  them  up  int<»  -r. 
rooms.  ^ 

Mr.  Anthony.  (\)uld  you  get  along  anotlier  year  without  d  • 
that  if  you  had  to  ^ 

Gen.  Mac^Vrthi  R.  No,  sir;  we  expect  to  get  the  full  capa<*itv  i  • 
year  of  1,334. 

Mr.    iVNTHONY.  For    increasing    seating    capacity    of    j>hilo^i.;- 
lecture  room. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  That  can  be  cut  out. 

extension   of   water,   sewer,   gas.    ani>   E».ECTKH'   svs ikm 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  extension  of  water,  sewer,  gas.   and  ele- 
systems  to  and  completion  of  new  bachelor  buihiing. 

Col.  TiMBERLAKK.  That  is  what  I  want  ;>2."),('{M)  fi>r. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  ask  for  Slo.ono. 

Col.  TiMREiu.AKE.  Ycs,  sir.     WhcTi   this  cstinuite  wa^  mad« 
were  going  to  get  through  witli  the  .S1."),(HH>.  but  we  «ro  not  gim-^ 
I  figured  up  ihc  work  and  labor  to  coni|>lrlc  that  »lanuary  1  ami  • 
that  S2.*).()0()  will  he  needed  to  coniplcte  and  niake  the  ctinn<*«M 
mentioned. 

Mr.  Anthony.   When  will  thi*-  ])uil(ni><:  he  ci>inpleird' 

Col.  TiMHEULAKE.   If   I  get   this  iponev  inunciliately   avalia^. 
will  have  it  the  1st  of  July. 

Mr.  ANruoNY.   Is  the  building  it-'^lf  up  ' 

(\)1.  TiMBEiM.AKE.  The  Walls  Up  and  the  roof  on  t»xi*ept  thi*  - 
It  has  hcen  lathed  now  ready  lor  pla>icnng. 

Mr.  .V\Tnt)x^ .   VVas  there  any  provision  made  in  ihr  t^ncir  i 
propriation  for  laKiug  care  of  the*-*'  (M»nn<»''ii'»us  t 

Col.  TiMBEiii.AKK.  \o.  sir.     At  the  tit.ie  tl'ui  <^iimate  wa-.   « 
or  the  a  »f>ropriaMon  made,  my  e^tiuiate  for  liu*  building  \\»>* I  .* 
but  C't)ni^r»  ss  appropriated  SrM),0()i».  iht»n  iuereased  it   to  ^M^  ■ 
buiii   this  other  building  for  married  olhcei^*  Cjuarter*  for  *^  ' 
and  I  f'*lt   I  coidd  build  this  one.  hui  ihe  rondition>  ha^  ••  ^n^t.  - 
that   1  erin  not,  and  in  neither  of  tho^e  nppropria!i'»n*^.    •\*»n  »• 
original    i»<nruate.    was   e\er   any    i»/:.i    i:i(  hided    for    •h**   ^•ui-    . 
elect rie,  and  water  connection^. 
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REMODELING   OLD    CADET   HOSPITAL. 

Mr.  Anthony.  For  remodeling  old  cadet  hospital. 
Gen.  MacArthur.  Cut  that  out. 

FOR    BUILDINGS,    ETC.,   TO   CARE   FOR    INCREASED   NUMBER   OF   CADETS. 

Mr.  Anthony.  To  provide  the  necessary  buildings  and  other  im- 
provements to  accommodate  and  care  for  the  increase  in  the  Corps 
of  Cadets. 

Gen.  MacArthur.  That  was  completed  yesterday. 

Mr.  Anthony.  That  is  the  building  program  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir;  we  withdrew  the  estimate  of  S3,000,- 
000,  substituting  an  estimate  of  $500,000  to  continue  the  old  plan. 

Mr.  SissoN.  So  this  item  can  be  cut  out  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  Yes,  sir;  cut  down  to  S500,000. 

Mr.  Anthony.  And  the  same  way  with  that  proviso  about  funds 
to  be  expended  without  advertising  ? 

Gen.  MacArthur.  We  were  to  draw  you  up  a  new  paragraph  with 
reference  to  that  $500,000,  which  we  will  send  down  to  you,  sir 
The  new  estimate  is  as  follows: 

To  pro\ide  the  necessary  buildings  and  other  improvements  to  accommodate  and 
care  for  the  increase  in  the  Corps  of  C'adets  at  the  United  States  Military  Academy  as 
provided  by  the  act  of  Congress  approved  May  4,  1916.  and  in  general  accordance  ^^'ith 
the  plans  submitted  by  the  board  of  oflScers  convened  under  authority  of  act  of  Con- 
gress making  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  United  States  Military  Academy, 
approved  August  11,  1916,  $500,000:  Provided  further,  That  the  Secretary  of  War  shall 
cause  the  work,  herein  provided  for,  to  be  done  and  performed  under  the  direction 
and  supervision  of  the  Superintendent  of  the  United  States  Military  Academy. 

The  above  amount  is  derived  from  the  following  list  made  December  1,*  1916, 
brought  up  to  date  September  1,  1920. 

Cadet  mess  hall,  store,  and  dra^ving  academy,  2,943,375  cubic  feet $1,  836,  200 

Furniture  and  fittings  for  above  No.  1 60,  578 

New  cadet  barracks  (site  present  mess  hall),  1,608,500  cubic  feet 1, 058,  24 1 

Furniture  and  fittings  for  No.  3 50, 000 

Furniture  and  fittings,  cadet  hospital 30. 000 

Alterations  academic  buildings  (east  and  west^ 52,  500 

Furniture  and  fittings  for  No.  6 5, 000 

<Tvmnafiium  (new  north  wing),  485,800  cubic  feet 345,  246 

Additional  equipment 20, 000 

32  sets  married  officers'  quarters. 520. 000 

Army  service  barracks  increase 75, 000 

Enlarging  band  practice  room,  37,500  cubic  feet 18, 000 

Kngineef  barracks  for  150  men 213.  700 

Two  double  sets  noncommissioned  officers'  quarters 45, 000 

Ten  sets  quarters,  married  enlisted  men 100, 000 

Quartermaster  truck  train  garage 45, 000 

New  stable  for  250  animals 355, 000 

Ice  storage  house 13, 000 

Veterinary  hospital 23,  OOe 

Total 4.  >^27   t^' 

Mr.  Anthony.  Now,  with  regard  to  this  language  here  on  page 
47,  do  you  not  think  that  had  better  go  out,  Col.  Timberlake? 

Col.  Timberlake.  It  is  not  so  material  now,  sir;  because  we  are 
not  only  running  a  Military  Academy,  and  that  allotment  we  get 
from  the  Quartermaster  General  all  is  one  account.  I  keep  in  my 
records  up  there  every  one  of  these  items  upon  a  separate  allotment 
sheet,  just  the  same  as  a  separate  allotment  made  from  the  War 
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Department  to  any  other  post,  and  I  keep  any  expenditure  ma. 
for  that  purpose  right  in  that  allotment,  just  as  shoxni  right  Iht*- 
That  is  all  copied  here  from  mv  allotment  [referring  to  paper]. 

Mr.  Anthony.  Is  tliere  anything  else  you  want  to  tell  us,  Generj; 

Gen.  MacArthur.  No,  sir. 

NEW    LANGUAGE — EXEMPTION     OF     CIVIL-SERVICE     REGULATIONS     W 

CONSTRUCTION    WORK. 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  get  a  provi-^. 
this  kind  [handing  paper  to  chairman].     The  first  part,  the  in*-- 
written  part,  is  new  and  is  part  of  the  reg^ulations  of  the  engint**  -- 
by  act  of  Congress,  which  this  was  copied  from,  and  the  latter  par- 
is  to  exempt  the  constructing  quartermaster  there  from  the  operaii 
of  civil-service  regulations  in  his  construction  work. 

Mr.  Anthony.  It  reads: 

Provided,  That  the  funds  hereinbefore  appropriated  may  be  expended  wit  I 
advertising  when  in  the  opinion  of  the  responsible  constnictinp  offirer  and  ««uj» ' 
tendent  it  is  most  economical  and  advanta(?eous  to  the  Government  to  du^ii.<««*  v 
advertising,  and  the  construction  quartermaster  shall  be  exempt  from  ri\il-f*'r 
regulations  in  this  construction  work. 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  I  would  like  to  explain  why  that  is  desiretl. 

In  letting  out  this  construction  work  up  there,  if  the  bids  an'  : 
satisfactory,  and  I  think  I  can  do  that  considerably  cheaper  ti.  ■• 
the  lowest  bid,  I  want  to  be  able  to  throw  the  bids  away  an<l  go  ahc.. 
and  do  the  work  by  the  purchase  of  material  and  liire  of  labor. 

I   am  satisfied,   for  instance,   in   this  hospital  which   is  allot*- 
$400,000,  and  the  lowest  bid  is  $662,000,  if  those  restrictions  can  '- 
removed,  I  am  satisfied  that  I  can  build  it  for  $100,000  less  than  •"  • 
lowest  bid,  and  save  the  Government  that  much  on  the  buildirj 
In  fact,  I  would  almost  go  a  great  deal  further  than  that,  but  I  (•• 
perfectlv  safe  in  saving  that  much,  and  that  will  bring  the  c<>>i 
the  building  down  to  what  I  estimated  the  cost  of  the  building: 
1918.     That  $400,000  was  my  estimate  in  1916,  but  in  1918  I  wr   • 
to  the  Senate  committee,  and  told  them  that  that  building  wo.: 
cost  $554,000,  and  I  feel  sure  that  I  can  build  a  building  for  $.>54.t'»* 
but  1  do  not  want  to  undertake  such  a  proposition  of  that  kin^: 
every  mechimic,  every  mason,  every  carpenter,  every  olectriciAn.  a- 
every  man  on  it  except  the  common  labor  I  have  got  to  get  thn»u^ 
civil-service  regulation. 

Mr.  Anthony.  In  other  words,  you  want  to  be  able  to  hire  a- 
fire  the  men. 

(bl.  TiMBERLAKE.  To  hire  and  fire  as  I  pleased,  and  I  can  gel  hex:-  - 
labor,  and  I  can  control  them  better.     But  the  civil-service  repi » 
tions  there  now  require  me  to  go  to  the  Civil  Service  Commtmon  •  • 
everything  above  common  pick-and-shovel  labor.     I  have  to  prt  •-• 
eligible  list.     They  will  send  me  a  list  after  awhile  of  ma^wm**    '  • 
instance,  and  I  have  to  write  those  masons  and  see  if  they  will  •-«•:. 
and  work  on  the  job  at  our  rates.     Nine  times  out  of  ten  they  w 
say  no.      I  have  been  three  or  four  months  trying  to  get  an  ar' 
tectural  draftsman.     Every  one  they  put  on  the  eucnble  list,  tb-cr 
they  stated  on  their  examinations  that  they  wouid  accept  at  f 
salary  that  we  offered,  ^till  at  the  time  the  proposition  was  pat     . 
to  them  they  would  not  accept.     So  that  delays  and  hampefs.  a* 
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most  of  those  men  are  old  men  on  the  ehgible  list,  who  can  not  keep 
vip  with  the  outside  world,  and  they  have  gotten  on  this  civil  service 
eligible  list  so  when  these  jobs  are  open  you  have  to  take  them. 

Mr.  SissoN.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it  not  true  that  the  private  con- 
tractor that  is  awarded  the  bid  would  have  the  right  to  employ  his 
labor  any  way  he  pleased  ? 

Col.  Tlmberlake.  The  private  contractor  would.  But  not  for  my 
own  work,  when  I  do  not  contract.     I  am  building  those  flats.     1 

purchased  the  material  and  hired  the  labor. 

Mr.  SissoN,  I  will  say  without  one  moment's  hesitation  that  I  will 
gladly  vote  for  the  latter  part  of  the  resolution  to  exempt  you  from 
civil  service.  For  the  first  part  of  it  I  prefer  to  have  more  than  the 
man  who  is  going  to  do  the  work  pass  on  it.  You  put  it  in  the 
alternative  ''the  man  who  is  to  expend  the  money  or  the  superin- 
tendent."    It  ought  to  be  **and  the  superintendent, '^ 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  Well,  the  disbursing  officer  and  superintendent. 
It  is  us.     We  are  going  to  do  it. 

Mr.  SissoN.  I  understand. 

Col.  TiMBEBLAKE.  The  reason  for  that  is  that  here  last  year  I  had 
about  $1,500  for  painting  the  academic  buildings.  I  let  out  specifica- 
tions and  bids  specifying  so  many  rooms  in  the  academic  buildings, 
the  ones  that  needed  it  most — the  hallways,  stairways,  etc.  Under 
specifications  to  bidders  I  had  two  bids.  Two  bidders  came  in  close 
together.  I  think  their  bids  were  within  S150  of  each  other,  but  the 
lowest  bid  was  about  $85  over  the  amount  of  money  1  had.  So  I 
then,  as  a  business  proposition,  rejected  those  bids,  and  took  the 
lowest  bidder,  found  out  his  prices  for  this  amount  of  work,  I  deducted 
so  many  rooms,  three  rooms,  I  think  it  was,  from  the  original  thing, 
and  made  a  contract  for  the  amount  of  money — we  had  a  few  dollars 
left,  but  in  proportion  to  what  his  bid  was.'  The  Jud^e  Advocate 
General  of  the  Army  said  the  contract  was  illegal;  I  had  no  business 
to  make  it,  and  instructed  the  superintendent  to  see  that  we  did  not 
make  such  contracts  in  the  future.  He  said  I  ought  to  readvertise. 
It  was  the  time  when  labor  and  material  were  all  going  up.  If  I  had 
readvertised  there  was  no  doubt  in  mv  mind  that  we  would  have 
gotten  less  work  done — it  would  not  have  cost  the  Government  any 
more  but  we  would  have  gotten  less  work  done  because  I  would  have 
had  to  cut  out  more  rooms  if  I  readvertised.  So  I  thought  it  proper 
to  cut  the  lowest  bidder  down  enough  to  come  within  the  amount  of 
money  I  had  to  spend. 

There  is  another  matter.  The  Quartermaster  General  allowed 
$39,000  for  the  conversion  of  this  old  laundry  into  barracks.  Coming 
toward  the  end  of  the  year  I  could  not  get  enough  labor;  in  fact,  1 
could  not  hold  the  money  beyond  June  30.  So  I  let  out  proposals  for 
somebody  to  do  the  labor,  which  consisted  in  masonry,  carpentry,  and 
some  pick  and  shovel  work  for  excavation.  I  received  only  one  bid. 
I  had  $9,800  approximately  left.  I  received  only  one  bid  to  do  that 
work  which  was  about  $18,000.  There  were  other  bidders  who 
wrote  nie  they  were  not  in  a  position  at  that  time  to  bid,  but  along 
with  this  one  bid  to  do  the  entire  work  was  a  bid  of  a  carpenter  to  do 
the  carpenter  work  for  $3,200,  the  mason  was  going  to  do  the  mason 
work  for  about  $3,000.  They  were  only  bidding  on  certain  parts  of 
the  work  and  there  was  only  one  man  who  included  it  all,  and  I  got 
his  prices  and  his  price  for  the  excavation  would  have  been  about 
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$3,000.  So  I  sent  for  him  and  asked  him  if  he  would  not  take  the^ 
other  men  as  subcontractors  at  their  prices,  and  do  all  the  work  for 
$9,800  which  I  had.  He  bid  about  $18,000.  He  said  no,  he  woulii 
not  do  any  of  it  unless  he  got  it  all  and  at  his  price.  I  said  well. 
won't  you  do  the  excavation  at  the  price  you  stated  in  there  ?  N«» 
it  is  all  or  none. 

So  then  I  got  this  carpenter  and  this  mason  together,  and  aske<: 
them  if  they  could  not  arrange  to  do  the  excavation  and  make  me  & 
price — they  already  had  covered  the  carpentry  and  masonry — if  they 
would  not  make  me  a  price  for  the  whole  thing  including  the  excava- 
tion, and  I  did  not  let  them  know  that  this  otner  man  was  not  goin^: 
to  bid  on  the  thing.  They  came  in  with  a  written  proposition  tha* 
they  would  do  all  the  work  for  $9,000.  The  Judge  Advocate  General 
says  that  is  an  illegal  contract. 

Mr.  Anthony.  You  want  to  be  in  a  position  where  if  the  bids  aiv 
not  satisfactory  to  jump  in  and  do  it  yoiu^elf  ? 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  I  Want  to  do  it  as  a  business  man  would  do  it. 

Mr.  Anthony.  I  think  we  understand  your  proposition. 

Col.  TiMBERLAKE.  1  am  trying  to  save  the  Government  money. 
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Argonne  Forest,  use  of  airplanes  in 378,386 

Army : 

Camps  and  corps  areas,  number  and  location  of 20, 25 

Field  clerks 447,456 

Medical  Museum 971 

Pay  of  the . 394,1144 

Strength  of 460 

Total  support  of,  statement  of .^ 467 

Artillery  schools,  consolidation  of 471 

Atkins,  Maj.  Joseph  A.,  statement  of 123 

Atkisson,  Maj.  B.  J.,  statement  of 1057 

Axton,  Col.  John  T.,  statement  of 1-,— , » 817 

B. 

Baker,  Newton  D.,  statement  of 3 

Balloon  and  airship  division ,__, 315 

Bane,  Maj.  T.  H.,  statement  of 258 

Barco,  First  Lieut  E.  T.,  statement  of 86 

Barracks  and  quarters 750 

Barracks,  capacity  of i 26 

Beach,  Gen.  Lansing  H.,  statement  of 973 

Borden,  Maj.  W.  A.,  statement  of , 1013 

Bradner,  D.  B.,  statement  of 497,736 

27478—21 83 
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Brill,  Lieut.  C.  B.  F.,  stateiuent  of . 4!*.* 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  Army  KUi)})ly  base '  • 

Buildiiif^s,  rent  of . — r ■ 

Burns,  Maj.  J.  H.,  statement  of ;' 

C. 

Camp  Alfre<l  Vail,  oi^eratlon  and  maintenance . 

Camp  Benning,  Ga.,  Infantry  school - 

Fund  for  completion  of T»>.r 

Camp  Funston,  salvage  of , '« 

Camp  Holablrd,  Md.,  training  activities ..     •'• 

Trucks  at "* 

Camp  Humphreys,  Va.,  Engineer  school ^_^.   .      '' 

Construction    at T- 

Camp  Jesup,  trucks  at 

Carmody,  MaJ.  John  I).,  statement  of ■•>»* 

Carson,  Brig.  (Jen.  J.  M.,  statement  of ' 

Carter,  Maj.  Gen.  Jesse  McI.,  statement  of )■•' 

Casmilties  from  gas  in  late  war 1' 

Chappall,  Capt.  A.  J.,  statement  of ..     •' 

Chemical  Warfare  Service '" 

Administrative  servh-es .    '   • 

Ammunition.-. 

Arseiml,   repairs  to  __   .    ■"* 

Bnmiine,  production  of '•* 

Bursting  charge,  development  of . '' 

Cnsujiltles  from  gas  In  late  war. '•• 

Civilians  ei.iploye^l,  statement  of '* 

C<M>|)eration  with  other  <»overnment  agencies..       . 

Current  allotment  and  expenditure -       • 

Duties-..    •••; 

Kdgewood  arsenal,  supplies  at -       •    ■ 

rpkeep  of *• 

Kstimates,  object  of-   .    -- 

Field  deiM»ts _..    

Fiehi  service  — ..-.__        _ __ ' 

( t as  nm.sks,  manufacture  of .  _.  .  .         ..    .         ' 

Investigations    .  _ _-  -  ^ 

^fethod  and  character  (»f \'\ 

<'urrent  exp<Miditures  for       ._-  .....*..       _..    .  j 

Lakehurst.  N.  J.,  proving  ground-  .   ^        ._.      .  .    .  **^ 

Civilian  force  at.  _   -       -    -     --  ]* 

Mecbanbal  assistants,  i-ontract  provi.Hions.  _- [  •• 

Minimum  fone —         —     __-..-       ,  --  y 

TVrsonnel.  military-     ..  — -  -     .     _. 

riants,  nunilH»r  of       ._         ..    .    .. 

rpkeep  of  -    — ---    -  ---     -  * 

riants  an<l  s«»rvice  -  --      -       --  

To i son  gases,  pro|Mis«»<l  use  of.  In  warfare         

VroiMisiNl  w«»rk    .  .      ..  ^^ 

Ualiroa<ls      .-   .      . 

Schools  ---     ---  .... 

Chemlnil  warfare,  treatise  on  __- -- 

< 'ivl Han  employ et»s  at,  numl>er  of 

Current  ad  ndn  I  strati  ve  exi)ensi»s _ 

Students  at    -      -  —     -        --     — 

Supplies  for,  purchase  of    

Translat«»rs --• 

SupplHuentai  i^stinaites  -..  _.. 

Surplus  <'bendcals  -.    -   -- -   - 

Training    -   -- -      --        - 

Traveling  expenses  ...  -      ...-- 

Washington  Oflice,  meilianlcal  assistants .  rif.  *'• 

Chevrons,  material  for.-.      

Chh-ng**  <^dd  Storage  Plant     -         -■ 


INDEX. 
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Pago. 
C'liiof  of  Stars  Office 39 

(.^lerks,  niesseuKers,  hiuI  laborers 426 

Military  Intelllj^ence  Division,  continj?encies 39,108 

<'hief  Sijfiml  Offit'er,  office  of 169 


<Mvilian  Miitary  Training  Camps 

AocoutermeutH,  etc..  overliaiilinjr  and  repairing?  of 

Activities 

Advertising  literature  and  recruiting 

Barracks  and  quarters 

Clothing 

Courses  of  training 

Equipment,  purchase  of 

Incidental  exjienses 

Laimdry  service 

Location  of 1 

Medical  and  hospital  supplies 1 

Xiimber  of 

Plattsburg  movement 

Policy  as  outlined  in  the  lleorganization  Act,  preservation  of 

Proposed  expenditures,  statenient  of 

Qualifications  for  admission  to 

Ratipn,  cost  of 

Kecruitiug,  cooperation  with  War  Department  in I 

Regular  supplies 

Keorgaulzation,  progress  in 

Training  method  of 111_.Z__1_ 

Transportaition ^~ 

<  laims  Board,  War  Department I_II I„I_I__  _       '.S6 

Branch  district  boards III_II__I_r  91 

Civilian  assistants,  estimate  for I I_     III         9*> 

Current  expenses  to  date II_I_II ~~  _'_  87 


1139 

11  ns 

1171 
11 5i) 
1162 
1157 
1150 
1157 
1161 
1159 
1153 
1158 
1159 
1170 
1105 
1153 
1151 
1155 
1170 
1101 
1100 
1155 
1154 


Economy 


91 


Employees,  civilian __  ~     ~"  ^j^ 

Foreign  claims,  settlement  of "_2 T.I  _~I  _!!  95 

CbJims  arising  in  France I__I_J_       _   _  97 

Claims  pending '_"_"_'  ~_~ ~~_' _'_  9^; 

Clerks,  retention  of  two I_-I-ZI._II_~Z !_  ~  97 

Exiieiiditure,  estimated , I" ~ ~"     ""  9-, 

Ol)ligatlons  assumed  by  France  and  Englan<l__II~I  _     I     _  ~I_  90 

Reservations "  ~~       _  Jx., 

Work,   progress   of IIIII             _  II            ^  S(» 

Completion  of HI  ~"  "III  I  I  "H"  o() 

«'larke,  (irenville,  statement  of ..11\  \  _           ~  l~l  nlu 

''lothing.  Camp  and  iiarrison  Equipage ~                                          "~  70-; 

Coast  Artillery :  '"•* 

Fort  Monroe  (Va.).  Const  Artillery  School- 
Capacity  of "_ _                 --^^ 

Courses  of  instrnctton _         _"  I  'II~_I_  I~  iIm 

Diesel  engine,  purchase  of I___I_I"  III           ll_  '__I_II  ico 

Engines,  generators,  motors,  etc.,  purchuse~of_           I     _'Z  I_     ~  ido 

Special  ai)propriation  in  1919 _  "I  ~  ~         "  -./'^ 

Students,  number  of _     __     I  __  I  -I-A 

VcK'ational  training 1_II_  I'  I              I  "I  \'^'l 

_      Size  of  Army,  effect  of  reduction  of '_"'_  i^t 

<'(>e.  Maj.  (Jen.  F.  W..  statement  of " _'_        H  t'^V, 

(Nimnierdal    aviation _     "_"_  j'\^ 

^'onnor.  Brig.  (leu.  W.  D.,  statement  ofl  ~~       '_"__'"  TH  poA 

< 'ontingencies  of  the  Army __             __I_     I  ^.^ 

5'oombs,  Maj.  C.  C.,  statement  of__I__I  .__"'"'  ___ 
'V'st  of  the  Army  in  1921 _  "* 


29 
1057 


Culver.  Lieut.  Col.  V. 


C,  statement  of I ~  ~I"I  1 


(;9 


D. 


l>f*sertions 

director  of  Sales,  office  of_I" 
Activities  of  the  bureau. 


899 

42 

40,  51,  72 
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Director  of  Sales,  office  of — CVmtiniied.  f  .' 

Advertising,  expenditures  for_l > 

Amount  received  from  sales 

Auction   sales 

Contract  with  United  States  Harness  Co :.:■* 

Items  covered  in 

Employees,  number  of 

Paid  from  proceeds  of  s-ales 

Foreign  goveniments,  i^ales  to I- 

Frozen  beef,  sales  of '' 

Harness 

Authority  to  repair  material  lacking 

Comparisons  of  sales  prices  with  costs  and  minimum  prices ' 

Leather  and  harness  to  user-s  direct,  sales  of •• 

Surplus  material,  manner  of  disposing  of •' 

Machinery,  scrapping  of r 

Material  authorized  for  transfer  to  other  governmental  depurtmem.s 

statement  of ^ 

Meats,  spoilage  of 

Motor  vehicles 

Percentage  of  total  cost  realize<l  from  sales  of  cantonments,  etc 

Personnel,  reduction  in 

Real  estate,  buildings,  cantonments,  etc.,  sales  of 

Salaries  and  maintenance 

SaUiry  of 

Sales  agencies  in  the  War  iJepartment,  uuml>er  of -_- 

Sales  and  transfers 

Sales  of  surplus  war  supplies,  statement  showing  total  amoiiiit^  vf  . 

Storage    exjiense 

Sufficiency  of  present  personnel 

Supply  branches  of  the  Army 

Surplus  material . 

Value  of,  on  hand 

Surplus  proi)erty,  method  of  determining 

Drinker,  Dr.  Henry  S.,  statement  of 

K. 


Edgerton,  Maj.  G.  K.,  statement  of 

Education  and  Recreation : 

Military  post  exchanges 

.   Ai>proprlatlon  required  for,  estimate  of . 

Athletic  eciulpment ^ 

Books  and  magazines,  purchase  of 

C'ivllianft.  employments  of 

C'iviliau  recM-eatlonal  activities 

r'ivilian  |)ersonnel 

Motion   picture  shows 

New  construction 

Post -exchange  stores 

Re<elpts  frt»m  motion  pictnivs,  shows,  antl  other  simn-wi 

Statistlcjil  study,  statement  of 

Moral  training 

(•hai»els   and   chaplain***    offices,    for   con j«t ruction,   umlnitnuino- 

etc.  of 

Chaplains,  e<1ucational  training  of 

Fund   for -_ 

<'lviilan  naisultants  and  lecturers,  pay  of 

Civilian  i»ersonnel,  salaries  of 

\VH*atlonal  training 

Advertising 

Army  surplus  ei]ulpuient  re<iue*ited.  statement  of 

civilian  empIoye«*v.  «4AlHrle<  t»f 

Traveling    ex|H»n^es   of 

Civilian  Instrui-toi-s,  salaries  of 

Construction  and  re|»j»lr 

Eiirolinient   In . 
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F^ducation  and  Recreation — Continued. 

Vocational  training — Continued.  PaKc 

Equipment  and  supplies 844,  850 

General  statement . 822 

Mileage 848 

Miscellaneous  expenses 864 

Printing  and  binding 863 

Products  of  educational  training 871 

Schools,  number  of  men  in 843 

Engineer    Department 973 

Alaska,  construction  and  maintenance  of  military  and  post  roads,  etc-  978 

Appropriation  by  Government  of  Alaska 980 

Bridges 987 

Labor,  cost  of 991 

Program ^ 992 

Railroad  construction,  progress  of 990 

Roads,  maintenance  and  rebuilding 982 

Valdez-Fairbanks   Road 987 

Work  completed 989 

Civilian  assistants  to  engineer  officers 976, 1007 

Civilian  engineers,  salaries  of 1005 

Engineer  Depots 996 

Engineer  Corps,  strength  of 999 

Engineer  School,  Camp  Humphreys,  Va 997 

Students,  number  of 999 

New  equipment 999 

Incidental  expenses,  etc 996 

Philippine  Islands,  contingencies 1010 

Engineer  equipment  of  troops 1001 

Designing  and  developing  of - 1006 

Surplus  stores,  sale  of 1003 

Engineer  operation*iJ  in  the  field 1007 

Germany,  expenses  for  operation  in 1009 

General   statement 973 

Military  surveys  and  maps 1010 

Estimates  for  1922 5,22 

Estimate,  effect  of  reduction  in  prices  on 23 

European  air  developments 350 

F. 

Fechet,  Col.  .1.  E.,  statement  of 298 

Field  artillery 472 

Contracts  made  during  war 473 

Experimental  and  development  work 472 

Field  Artillery  Schools: 

Activities 150 

Estimates  and  expendltui*e.s,  statement  of 149 

Feasibility  of  consolidating  all  Army  schools ^ 146 

Fort  Sill 147 

Location  of 144 

Miscellaneous  expenses ^ 148 

•Officers  detailed  as  students  at  civil  institutions,  tuition  of 150 

Printing  plants 148 

Ranges,  maintenance  and  improvement  of 150 

Special  and  technical  employees 144 

Students,  number  of 145 

Target  range,  expense  of 151 

Fickel,  Maj.  J.  E.,  statement  of 222 

Finance  Department 484 

Activities 492 

Array  property  auditing 48o 

Claims  for  damage  to  and  loss  of  private  property 810 

Clerks  and  other  employees,  compensation  of 484 

Consolidating  activities  with  other  departments 489 

Contracts,  auditing  of 488 

Employees 491 
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Finance  Department — Continued.  P«r 

Liberty  bonds  lield  in  trust  for  soldiers 4/ 

Soldiers'  bonus \\ 

Ford  Island  and  Fort  Kameimmeha,  Hawaii,  installntionn  at ?' 

P^ort  Bliss,  Tex.,  cowstruothni  at T- 

Fort  I>eavenworth,  Kans.,  geneml  service  schiK)l 11^  T" 

Fort  McHenry,  Md.,  restonitlon  of  hnmigratltm  station  at *' 

Fort  Monroe,  Va.,  Coast  Artillery  Srhool ]> 

Fort  Riley,  Kans.,  Cavalry  School '- 

Fries,  Brig.  Gen.  Amos  A.,  statement  of i'** 

Fuller.  Col.  A.  L.,  statement  of ~ 

G. 

(varrisons  contemi^atetl,  beyoml  continental  limits  of  the  Unitetl  States.. 

General  policy 

(ieneral  service  schools V.^ 

Camp  Benning,  Ga.,  Infantr>'  School ::: 

Additional  appropriation  for  1921  for  construction  puri><v<e>* '.^ 

Area   '• 

Ballisticlan,  estimate  for l*' 

Books  purchased  for  contin;;enc  es  for  War  Depurtment,  use  of..     ■•' 

Buildiufrs  under  construct  ".on.  character  of 

Bungalows  for  officers 

C/Ost  of  quarters  per  imit 

('uitlvation — farming   project .. 

Drafting  supplies 

Enlisted  men,  number  of ' 

Estimate,   object   of 

Experimental  rango 

Facilities    ^ '•■ 

Graduates,  a.ssignment  of 

Incidental   expenses l-"*'    ' 

Instruments  and  material  for  instructi<m 

Offict*rs  in  training,  number  of 

Ordnance  Department,  coordlnathni  with 

Tresent  organization • 

Trinting  establishment 1^' 

Machinery  for 

Ueorganlzatlon  act,  effect  of,  on  number  of  officers  in  Anuy. 

School    term 

Si»ecial  technical  services,  employment  of 

Students,  number  of ,' 

Textlwoks,  papers,  etc.,  purcha.*^e  of 1-^ 

Fort   Leavenworth.  Kans 

F^luc^atlonal   system .^ 

Exi»enditures,  estimated  amount  of 

Privates,    training   of 

Student.**,  number  of 

S<mrce    of -    .' 

Tnuislators,    service    of 

Fort  Hi  ley.  Kans.,  Cavalry  sch<Md 

Activities -- 

<'ourses,  change  in  character  of. 

Original  estinuite,  nHluctlon  in 

Stu<lents,  numlH^r  of 

Basis  of  nmnber  of ^*. 

General   Staff  Cnllege 


Appropriations  during  war 

i\\sX  of  o|M'rutlon  <if.  Including  pay 

Fuel,  cost  of   _. 

Printing  and  binding     -_. 

Sjilar>-  iiH*iva>»' for  librarian 

Stud<^nts.  number  of.    .- 

TextlMH»k<.  si'lentHhn*  paiwrs,  iterlodiculs.  etc... 
Ty|»ewriters.  offio*  Mippliev.  furnlturi'.  etr.    ... 
Germany,  tnntps  in.     
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Pac«. 

Gillniore,  Col.  W.  E.,  statement  of li^2 

(Toveniors  Island,  N.  Y.,  improvement  elei'tric  power  supply 021 

Gowen,  Col.  J.  B.,  statei^ent  of i 98,444 

Greely,  Maj.  John  N.,  statement  of 7i)S 

Gurley,  Maj.  G.  P.,  statement  of 411 

H. 

Haan.  Maj.  Gen.  William  G.,  stateraent'of 822 

Haunay,  Col.  J.  R.  R.,  statement  of 497 

Harris.  Maj.  C.  T.,  jr.,  statement  of 1013 

Harris,  Brig.  Gen.  Peter  C,  statement  of 3,152,447.450 

Hartshorn,  Licnit.  E.  S.,  statement  of 42 

Hayes,  Wade  H.,  statement  of 1164 

Helium,  development  of 2113 

Hickam,  Maj.  H.  M.,  statement  of 222 

Hickman.  Lieut.  Col.  E.  A.,  statement  of 1206 

Hoboken,  N.  J.,  terminals : 915 

Docks,  purchase  oi 931 

Holbrook,  Maj.  Gen.  W.  A.,  statement  of 141 

Hospitals,  construction  and  repair  of 787 

Hospital  stewards,  quarters  for 792 

Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  hospital 968 

Hull,  Col.  John  A.,  statement  of 86 

I. 

Indiana,  battleship,  bombing  of 238,373 

Insular  Affairs.  Bureau  of 972 

Insane  Filipino  soldiers,  care  of 972 

Insane  Porto  Rico  soldiers,  care  of 973 

Ireland,  Maj.  Gen.  M.  AV.,  statement  of 935 

J. 

.lenks,  Maj.  G.  F.,  statement  of 1013 

Johnson,  Col.  Wait  C,  statement  of 118 

K. 
Kountze,  De  Lancey,  statement  of 1164 

L. 

Lakehiu'st,  X.  J.,  chemical  warfare  proving  grounds 1083 

Letternian  and  Walter  Reed  General  Hospitals,  construction  of 791 

Liberty  bonds  held  in  trust  for  soldiers 491 

Lord,  Brig,  Gen.  H.  M.,  statement  of 394,474,810 

M. 

MacArthur.  Brig.  Gen.  Douglas,  statement  of - 1214 

MacKay,  Maj.  James,  statement  of 396,4.56,474 

MK'ook  Field.  Dayton.  Ohio,  Engineering  Division 2.58 

McGregor,  Maj.  S.  H.,  statement  of 1013 

Malone,  Col.  Paul  B.,  statement  of 123 

Mann,  Dr.  C.  R.,  statement  of 822, 1164 

March,  Maj.  Gen.  Peyton  C,  statement  of 3 

Marks,  Maj.  E.  H.,  statement  of 973 

Martin,  Col.  C.  H..  statement  of 497,898 

Mnuborgne,  Maj.  J.  O.,  statement  of 169 

Medical  Department 935 

Appropriation,  objec»t  of 941 

Army  Meflical  Museum 971 

Civilian    personnel 942,  956 

Contract    surgeons 960 

Dietitians 953 

Enlisted  personnel 951 

Assignment  of 954 

Duties  of 9,51 

Rate  of  pay 957 
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Medical  Department — Continued.  ?»• 

Express  charges,  payment  of f  7 

General   statement 

Hospital  care,  Canal  Zone  garrisons > 

Hospitals > 

Hot  Springs  hospital,  appropriations  for ••  • 

Library  of  Surgeon  Oenerars  Office 

Medical  bulletins,  publication  of *•  ' 

Medical  officers  and  nurses,  tuition  of >  . 

Medical  supplies 

Estimate  for _„ !••- 

Left  over  from  war !»• 

Storage  of '»*" 

Motor  ambulances 

Surplus  of 

Nurses    

Effect  of  giving  ranlv  to •• 

Number  of.  required  for  veterans _       : 

Selection  of_ 

Patients,  hospitals,  and  bed  capacity 

Patients,  number  of ••  . 

Private   hospitals,   cost   of  services  of '• 

Storage  depots .       •• 

Value  of ••-* 

Total  cost  of ^ -       '.*'" 

Total  estimate,  reduction  in 

Vocational  training  at  military  hospitals ••' 

(Ma.ss  of  instructions _ 

Cost  of ... 

Menoher,  Maj.  (ien.  (.'harles  T.,  statement  of ...     . 

Mexican   border.  ])atrol  on .. 

Military  Academy.  rnite<l  States 

Artillery  detachment,  pay   for 

Band,  pay  for '.  ' 

20  i»er  cent  additional  pay  for 

Buildings  and  grounds 

Batteries,  maintenance  of :     - 

Boilers,  engines,  dynamos,  etc..  cadet  mess,  repair  of * 

Buildings,  etc.,  to  care  for  increast»<l  number  f»f  tadH^ * 

Cadet— 

Barracks,  repairs  to .     ' 

Boathouse  and  boats 

Hospital,  remodeling  old * 

Mess  buihling.  repairs  to '    . 

Polo  field •     . 

Store  buiifling.  repairs  and  improvements  to. *     . 

CMvil-service  r«*gulations  in  construction  work.  e\eniptb»n  of 

Construction,  j'ontinuancc  (»f 

Hotel,  construction  of . 

Items   withdrawn ...  V\\z  ' 

Mess  hall '.  . 

Now  under  <*onstruct ion,  completion  of 

Ordnance  MustMun.  cases,  materinls,  etc.,  for 

I*oi)olo|)i»n  intake,  repair  to ;.- 

P(»polopen  pii)e  line,  for  repairs  and  restoration  of  retaining  wall* 

along 

Uoads  and  grounds,  etc..  Improvements  to ... 

Iloads.  stone,  and  gravel  for 

South  cadet  barracks,  grading  and  imving  of 

Steiim  heating  system  in  cutlet  mess,  repairs  to 

Walls,  cniistruction  of.  in  dangenms  plac*»s _    .. 

Water,  sewer,  gas.  and  ele<*tric  system,  extension  of, 

Waterworks 

W«»st  Point  Army  nu»ss  building.  re|wlrs  and  Inipnn'oments  to.. 
Cadets  - 

OtMllt  to.  tt»  cover  initial  <*ost  of  clothing  and  ««qui|»nieot 

Knterinir  each  year,  etc ,, 

Num!»er   of 

Pay  of ._ 
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^rUitary  Academy,  United  States— Continued.  l*age. 

Cavalry  deiachuient,  puy  for 1230 

Chaplain,  pay  of  the 1221 

Civilians,  pay  of 12.18, 1266, 1269 

Coast  Artillery  detachments,  pay  of 11'51 

Current  and  ordinary  expenses 1270 

Automobile,  maintenance 1282 

Automobile  truck,  maintenance  of 1291 

Cadet  camp,  general  maintenance  and  repair  to  the  site  of  the 1285 

Camp  stools,  office  furniture,  etc 1281 

Course  of  lectures  for  more  complete  instruction  of  cadets 1291 

Department  of  English,  purchase  of  stationery,  books,  etc.,  for 1290 

Drill,  parade,  and  athletic  grounds,  preparation  and  upkeep  of 1281 

Floors,  material  for  preserving . 1286 

Fuel  and  apparatus,  coal,  wood,  etc 1277 

Fuel  for  cadets'  mess  hall,  shops,  and  laundry 1278 

Gas  and  electric  fixtures,  etc 1278 

Gymnasium  and  athletic  supplies 1281 

Hurdles,  etc.,  in  riding  hall,  material  for 1285 

Law  department  books  for 1288 

Machines,  tools,  textbooks,  etc.,  purchase  of 1284 

Military  engineering  department,  models,  books,  etc.,  for ^  1289 

Obstacles  on  mounted-drill  ground,  repair  of 1286 

Postage  and  telegrams 1279 

Printing  and  binding 1280 

Repairs  and  improvements 1277 

Saddles,  bridles,  etc.,  repairs  to 1283 

Searchlights,    maintenance    of 1283 

Signal  communicatiims,  materials  for  instruction  in 1290 

Stationery,  etc.,  purchase  of 1279,1287 

Textbooks  for  natural  philosophy  department 1287 

Thread,  wax,  needles,  etc.,  purchase  of 12S6 

Tools,  machines,  etc..  purchase  of 1286 

Transportation  of  materials,  cadets,  etc 1279 

Tuition,  etc.,  for  instructors  detailed  for  training  at  colleges 1287 

Windows,  doors,  etc.,  purchase  of 1285 

Economics  in  Government,  establishment  of  department  of 1220 

Engineer  detachment,  pay  of 1248 

Enlisted  men,  for  additional  pay  of 1248, 1249 

Interest  on  deposits  due  to 1253 

Travel  allowance  due  on  discharge  of 1252 

Expert  first-class  gunners,  for  additional  pay  for 1247 

Field  musicians,  pay  of 1231 

Graduates,  average  number  of 1216 

Hazing - - 1268 

Hotel,   construction   of 1.313 

Length  of  service,  additional  pay  for 1248 

Master  of  the  sword,  pay  of 1221 

Miscellaneous  items  and  incidental  expenses 1292 

Air  ducts,  etc.,  removal  of 1 1300 

Band,  upkeep  of 1295 

Barracks  and  bathhouses,  policing  of 1297 

Cadets'  barracks,  furniture  for 1298 

Cadets'  liospital,  for  wooden  steps,  etc 1299 

Cadet  mess,  repair  and  purchase  of  cooking  utensils  for 1297 

Children's  schools,  maintenance  of 1298 

Contingent  fund  -. 1294 

Electric  lights  in  basement  of  cavalry  barracks,  installation  of 1299 

Enlisted  men's  quarters,  installing  bathtubs  and  boilers  in 1299 

Fire-extinguishing  apparatus,  purchase  and  repair  of 1301 

Gas,  coal,  oil,  candles,  etc.,  for  operation  of  gas  plant 1292 

Gas  plant,  repairs  and  new  installation  at 1293 

Laundry,  repairs  and  improvements  to 1295 

Library,  increase  and  expense  of 1294 

Painting 1300 

Recitation  rooms,  supplies  for 1294 

Soldier.s'  hospital,  painting i 1300 
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Military  Academy,  United  States — Continued. 

Miscellaneous  items  and  incidental  expenses — Ck)ntinued.  ^"tt 

Treasurer's  office,  commercial  periodicals,  stationery,  etc.,  for l:2C 

Trophies,  mounting  of l^*: 

Water  pii>e,  plumbing,  and  repairs l:2<^. 

Wheaton  ward,  cadet  hospital,  repair  of  ceiling l.***- 

Moneys,  disbursement  of li'T* 

Officers  on  detached  service  at  the  academy,  pay  of VJL^ 

IVrsonnel I'Jl^ 

Professors,  pay  of l:i>' 

Incr€»ase  in i:!jr. 

Purchases  for .Ma 

Hated  men.  extra  pay- of 1::.". 

Service  detiwiuiient,  T».«y  of  tVi<^ lU:'.. 

Sijrnal  Corps  defachmciit.  i)ay  of VS* 

Vacancies in'* 

Warrant  ofiicer  and  serfrennts,  extra  pjiy  of 1L\ 

Military   Tntellificnce  Division 31*,''- 

Clerks.   numlHM'  of 

Dej>artment  of  .Tusti<v,  cooperation  with !'♦ 

Drafting  supplies * ' 

(Jeiieral  statement 1-  - 

Intelligence  work  in  recently  oiganized  con)«  aveas.  etc.,  expenses  of 

maintenance  of ' 

Lmw  books,  etc..  purcaa.se  ot*_-- T' 

Military  attaches,  extraordinary  expenses  of 

Number  (»f 

^lotor-drlven   vehicles,  surplus 

Newspapers  and  perio<licals,  .subscription  to 

Personnel H^  *. 

Military  iKWt  exchanges 

Military  prisoners,   nunibf^r  of «-'• 

Military  requirements,  extraonlinary  and  normal,  statement  of '  . 

Mitchell,  Brig,  (4en.  William,  staloment  of 

Molitor  truck   contract 7  • 

Moody,  Maj.  L.  H.,  stat<»meni  ol P* 

Morrow,  Col.  F.  .!.,  statement  of >^ 

Morse,  E.  C.,  statement  of ... 

M(»t<»r-driven  vehicles,  surplus 

On  hand,  statement  of 

N. 

National    (tuard  ._    .. 

Air  service.  *»ciuipm«iit  for 

Animals  for  mounted  units,  purcluise  of 

Annual  ct»st  of  maintaining _. 

Arming,  e([uipping.  and  training  of ,_.   .     . 

Arms,  uniforms,  tNiuipm^Mit,  etf.,  for  tiUd  servliv _ 

(^unps  of  instruction,  expenses 

CUahing  and   cnpiipa-jje 

Compensation  <»f  help  for  care  of  material,  animals,  and  tH|ulpuieni- 

Cost  iH»r  man 

Disl)ursement  onii-ers,  rati'  of  com|R'nsation  of 

F>iuipmvnt  -  -    -     -    

Fcfrage,  b(>dding,  etc..  for  animals 

(JcntMal  exiK'nscs,  tHpiipnient.  and  instruction 

Fcdi'iiil  oiiic<  rs  and  noncMmmt>Moneil  ollicers  In  eouneilion  \%ith 
National  (Juard.  travil  of_  .       ., 

Federal  pro|K'rty  l.<.sue<l  to  the  National  <tuanU  re|uilr  of 

Olllrf*  n»!it,  etc.,  in»<p*vtor-in-«tru'toi*s. ,.  ._ 

Sirgi'a'it   instructors,  expense's  of._. _    . 

.*<npplu's,  tr:«ns><»rtaii<»n  of 

Target  ranges,  lain'hase  of. _     

(o'nenil   .statement-   _-.    -.      *' 

nt»rs**s.   rost   of ..   —  -.  *. 

Material  de<'Ian»tl  surplus  fmm  War  IVf^nrtnuHH.  ...         .      " 
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National  Guard — Continued.  Page. 

Men,  number  of,  in 1098 

Organization  of  units 1106 

Pay  and  allowances  of  oflicers  detailed  with  the  Army 1127 

Pay  of 1136 

Procurenu^nt  and  issue  of  pulilic  property i 1145 

I'roiwrty  and  disbursing?  nffioeis  for  tlie  United  States,  pay  of 112S 

Selei-ted  officers  and  enlisted  men,  military  service  sc*iools,  expenses 

of 1126 

New  Cumberland,  Pa.,  garage  at 75.5 

Nitrate    establishment 1034 

Nolan,  Gen.  D.  E.,  statement  of ^ 102 

O. 

O'Leary,  Capt.  Herbert,  statement  of : 1013 

Ordnance  Department 1013 

Arms,  manufacture  of 1047 

Automatic    rifles 1051 

Ballistic  studies  of  bombs 1042 

General  statement 1013 

Military  training 1039 

Nitrate   establishments 1034 

Civilian   employees 1035 

Ordnance,  office  of  chief  of,  mechanical  labor,  etc.,  for 1040 

Ordnance   Service 1019 

Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  maintenance  of 1031 

Civilian   employees 1021 

Field-service  establishments  and  activities - 1Q25 

^lanufacturing  arsenals  and  establishments 1021 

Stores,  handling,  etc.,  of 1019 

Ordnance  stores  and  supplies 1050 

Ammunition 1041 

Small-arms  target  practice 1046 

Tanks 1054 

Organization  of  the  Army 8, 16, 18 

P. 

• 

Pay  for  the  Army 394 

Air  Service  pay 405 

Army  field  clerks 447,456 

Commutation  of  quarters,  etc 455 

Foreign-service   pay 455 

Headquarters  clerks,  commutation  of  quarters,  etc.,  for 460 

Headquarters  of  in  Government-owned  buildings,  establishing.-.  449 

Number  of 450 

Before  the  war 453 

Replacing  with  warrant  officers 457 

Chief  of  Staff,  office  of 426 

Clerk.s,  messengers,  and  laborers 426 

Transfer  of  employees  from  lump-sum  to  statutory  roll 432 

Commissioned  officers  on  active  duty,  annual  pay  of 399 

Enlisted  men — 

Aviation  pay  for 417 

Line  and  staff,  pay  of 409 

Deficiency   401) 

Longevity  pay  of 419 

Monthly  rates  of  pay  of,  statement  of 400 

National  Guard,  pay  for 410 

Enlisted  Reserve  (^orps,  pay  of  enlisted  men 411 

Number  of  men  in 411 

Length  of  service,  pay  of  officers  for 408 

Miscellaneous — 

Accountant,  increase  In  .salary  of  expert ' 46S 

Commutation  of  quarters,  heat,  and  light 441 

Computer  for  the  Artillery  Hoard,  pay  of 480 
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Pay  for  the  Army — Contiuuod. 

Miscellaneous — Continued.  '■•• 

Contract  surgeons,  pay  of ^' 

On  active  fluty,  statement  of ..  - 

Courts-martial  and  courts  of  inquiry -• 

Finance  Department .-  —      ** 

Foreign-service  pay  for  enlisted  men .- 

Fpreign-service  pay  for  officers *" 

JeMUiie  Carroll  and  Mabel  H.  Lazear,  for  payments  to .-. 

John  R.  Kissinger,  for  payment  of 

Mileage ^" 

Mounted  officers,  additional. pay  allowances  to -.      ** 

Officer  in  charge  of  iniblic  l)uildings  and  grounds.  Wjislniij.t«ui. 

D.  C,  additional  pay  for 

Payment  of  exchange 

Soldiers'  deposits,  interest  on - 

Hospital  matrons * 

Authority  for  employment  of 

Mounted  field  artillery  officers,  additional  pay  M 4»^  *' 

National  Guard  officers,  pay  of .     ^ 

Number  of  enlisted  men  qualilie<l  as  tlyers .. 

Nurses,  pay  of -     •  ' 

Deficiency .__ 

Number  of . 

Hate  of  pay  of ..     ..  .      ♦ 

Officers  of  the  line  and  siatT,  pay  of 

Average  pay  of -  -  * 

Number  of 

Philippine  Scouts,  pay  of __  

Reserve  C<u'ps,  pay  of  officers  of  the_ _.     . 

Reserve  officers  on  active  duty,  niunber  of- _ • 

Retired  enlisted  men. ... 

On  active  duty 

Retired  officers,  pay  of 

Number  on  retired  list . .    . 

On  active  duty      .    

Retired  pay  clerks   

Retire<l  Philippine  Sc<iuts  <>fiicers.._ ._ 

Retire*!  veterinarians _ 

Warrant  officers  and  master  sereeants.  pay  of  .  _ 

Warrant  officers,  pay  of. .   _ 

Number  (»f,  authorized  by  law _. 

Pelrce,  Rrlg.  <i<'n.  W.  S..  statement  of .      .._._-. 

Philippine  Islands,  purchase  of  land  at  I'aranaqtie 

Rarracks  and  quarters ..         

Phillips,  Gen.  F.  H.,  jr.,  statement  of.. _ 

Plerson,  Maj.  E.  H..  statement  of ._. 

population  of  Alaska.  .   _   __-    .  ._ 

Porto  Rico  Ciovernment.  transportation  of  members.  empb»y«**»^,  ♦•!•• 
Posts  and  cantonments  by  cori»s  arerw,  statement  of 

Q. 

Quartermaster  ('on»>^         -■-      

Activities,  increase  in.  statement  of.., 

Rarra<'ks    and    qtnirters  ..    — 

I^arracks.  <|nartei*s.  stables.  '^torehonM»s.  nnignxlnes.  ndiiiiui**? 

tlon  and  offii'e  bulblings.  etc.,  <'oiistru<-tion  of 

(^inip  Reiming.  <*a..  fund  for  <*t>mpleilon  of  Infantrj*  si»h«*»l  M 

Lantl    aniuisitlon,    statement 

Real  estate,   purchase  of._     — 

Camp  Humphrey*,  con.mruction  at   -- —   .. 

Laborers,   cost    of  __ .,. 

Current    allotment    an<l    exiw^ndUure ...  . 

Fort  Bliss.  Tex..  construc»tIon  at-_ 

Fort  Leavenworth,  Kans..  .swimming  \mm\\  at. 

F«irt  MeHeury,  Md..  n'storailon  of  Inimlirrntlon  station  «t.. 
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Quartermaster  €k)rpa — Continued. 

Barracks  and  quarters— Continued.  ^^si^- 

FiiriKture  for  officers'  me.sse,s  and  quarters,  etc 752 

O round  for  cantonments  and  other  military  piuTioses,  rental  of__  766 

Land,  purchase  of,  for  aviation  purposes 755 

Maintenance  and  repair  of 756 

Modern  posts  al)andoneil 762 

New  Oumberland,  Pa.,  garage  at 755 

Officers'    quarters 757 

■   Construction  of 1 778 

Quarters,  barracki?,  and  buildings  for  use  of  troops  overseas, 

etc.,  for  rental  of 763 

Re<n'uiting  srations,  hire  of 766 

Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  Division 767 

Stables  and  garages  for  transportation  service,  rental  of 764 

Troops,  lodging  of 766 

Number  of.  that  may  be  cared  for  at  permanent  posts 760 

Claims  for  damage  to  and  loss  of  private  projDorty 810 

Statement    of 813 

Clerks,  etc.,  of,  and  clerks,  foremen,  guard.s,  etc..  at  disciplinary  bar- 
racks    635 

Coal,  cost   of 502 

Clothing  and  camp  and  garrison  ecpiipage 705 

Armv  nurst^,   clothing  for 721 

Cnevrons 716,1206 

Civilian  employees 714 

Clothing,  altering,  fitting,  cleaning,  and  repairtng  of 722 

Clothing  on  hand  Nov.  30.  1920,  statement  of 708 

Discharged  soldiers,  otherwise  than  honorably,  clothing  for 722 

Enlisted  men,  clothing  for 715 

Harness,  etc.,  maintenance  of 727 

Horse    equipment 1_  726 

Leather  goods,  maintenance  and  repair  of 730 

Leather,  personal  equipment 1 725 

Miscellaneous  articles  of  equipage 727 

Musical    Instruments i 729 

Packing  and  handling  of 730 

Personal  equipment,  maintenance  and  replacement  of 726 

Salvage  sales 712 

Tags  for  marking  personal  equipment 729 

Textile    equipment 723 

Toilet   articles 723 

Troops  in  Alaska,  clothing  for 718 

Warrant  officers,  clothing  for 721 

Clothing,  shoes,  etc 501 

Consolidation  of  activities 500 

General   statement 497 

Horses  for  Cavalry,  Artillery,  Engineers,  etc 731 

Riding  horses,  for  expenses  incident  to  breeding  of 734 

Hospitals,  construction  and  repair  of 787 

Disposition  of  abandoned  hospital  property 790 

Letterman  and  Walter  Reed  General  Hospitals,  construction  at-_  791 

Maintenance  of,  at  old  Army  posts 789 

Provision  for  cost  of  permanent  building  for  hospital 791 

Rental  of  grounds  and  buildings  for  hospital  purposes 789 

Hospital  stewards,  quarters  for 792 

Incidental  expenses 624, 898 

Allotment  of  funds 624 

Appropriation.   1920 . 626 

Clerks  and  other  employees,  compensation  of ^ 635 

Creating  deficiencies 630 

Discharged  military  prisoners,  donation  to 629 

Number    of 629 

Flagpoles,  care  of  post  cemeteries,  surveys,  etc 627 

Interpreters,  .spies,  and  guides,  hire  of 633 

Labor,  hire  of 630 
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<iuarterina.ster  Corps — Cou tinued. 
Incidental  expenses — Continued. 

Recruiting  expenses —  l*»i 

Advertising  by  billboards  and  posters v^ 

Desertions ^' 

Enlistments,  relation  of,  to  industrial  conditions *• 

Newspaper  and  periodical  advertising v 

Per  capita  cost  of !■»> 

Proposed    jjrograin jn*^ 

Tuition   of  officers tr.' 

Inland  and  port  storage  and  shipping  facilities !•' 

Brooklyn  Army  supply  base •.♦:4 

Charleston  and   Atlanta   terminals :*' 

(Mucago  cold-storage   plant tvu 

Hoboken  docks,  purchase  of *.f  • 

Terminals !«' " 

Land,  authority  to  acquire '.♦.> 

Rents  and  storage,  expenditures  for u^ 

Revised    estimates :#.• 

Schuylkill  arsenal,   Philadelphia.   I*a ,      ic:_ 

Storage  dei>ots 

Philipi>ine  Islands,  barracks  and  quarters 7^ 

Re<'ruiting  exijenses ♦*  * 

ReiUiction  in  force.  Quartermaster  (V»rps *<^ 

Regular  supijlles — 

Candles,  matches,  and  soap .*? 

Carpenters'  and  saddlers'  tools . ••  . 

Chevrons,  material   for . _.     _.  .  7l«5.  !_• 

Civilian  employees  in  oi)eratlon  of  heating  and  lighting  systems.       r-t* 

Pay  of 

Cleaning  and  preserving  materials »• 

Commercial  ne\vsi)ai)er8,  relief  ma])s,  etc •• 

Klectrlc  current,  cost  of 

Statement  of _-      »•. 

Klectrlc-light  plaiits,  number  of '  ■ 

Electric  wiring  and  Ibctures __ 

In  structures  other  than  hos]iitals •-  " 

Expenditures  f<ir,  statement  of 

IMeUl  ranges,  bake  <iveus,  etc.,  purchase  of 

Ft>rage,  etc 

Fuel,  appliances  for  handling  and  prepa rat l«»n  of _   ._.   . 

Fuel  for  eookhig,  heating  offices,  l>arracks,  etc 

Fuel,  forage,  aiul  Ice,  deficiencies  for ... 

Furniture,  textbooks,  and  equipment  for  po.*»t  .schools,  Ubmrifs^ 

ete 

(iarbage,  removal  of t*^  • 

(Gasoline  and  lubricants  for  o|)eratioii  of  tanks  nnd  tractors. 

(iasdUne.  prict*  of .. 

Principal  purchaseK,  statement  of .     ._ 

(Jovernors  Island,  \.  Y..  Imprtivement  electric- power  «««|iply  ♦  . 

Heating  apiwratus.  Installation  of •• 

Maintenance  ami  repair  of   . 

Ice  for  preservation  of  stores,  ls.sue  to  olBoers.  etc.- ._ 

I<e  plants,  o|)eratlon  of 

luii>lements.  seeds,  etc.,  for  raising  crops  at  remount  d^iiot?*,  rir 

Incamlesrent  la  mi  is,  i»arts.  and  supplies,  pDrctonse  «f 

Laundries,  etc..  for  maintenance  of .. 

Mess  furniture,  tableware,  conimlsHiiry  cheBta,  ami  Iftcme  ootftt    . 

Oftire  furniture  and  filing  equipment 

Oil  lamps  and  lanterns —       _-     ._     ._.    . 

Plc-ket  ro|M»,  blacksmith's  t<H>ls,  elf. ._ 

Post    bakeries  ..  __    .>. .-        '•• 

Power.  litMit.  t»le<'trir  current  for  lights,  and  movlnif-phtiin*  lu*- 

rhlnes,  purchase  of__ — 

Principal  items  of.  which  It  Is  e«<flimite«l  will  lie  nn  hand  Jn'>  1. 

livjl,  stateuient   of .-.       .........       ..     .  •*• 

Printing,  including  ivrtlHrates  fot  dlM'hnrx«*4l  ^>U1ierK   ... 
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Quartermaster  Corps — Continued. 

Regular  supplies — Continued.  Pa««-*- 
Proposed  changes  In  appropriation  acts  pertaining  to  Quarter- 
master Corps,  statement  showing 600 

Reservation  fences,  maintenance  and  repairs  of 563 

Rolling  kitchens,  purchase  and  maintenance  of 570 

San  Juan,  P.  R.,  laundry 621 

Stationery 508 

Toilet  paper,  towels,  and  drinking  cups 500 

Typewriters,  purchase,  repair  and  exchange  of 568 

Rent  of  buildings 708 

Roads,  walks,  wharves,  and  drainage 782 

Grounds  at  military  posts,  improvement  of 784 

Railroad  sidings,  s^vitches,  maintenance,  etc 784 

Road  from  Fort  Howard  to  Baltimore.  Md 785 

Shooting  galleries  and  ranges 702 

Subsistence  of  the  Aj*my 503,511 

Advertising 537 

Applicants  for  enlistment,  meals  for .521 

Subsistence- to,  while  travelinf:: .533 

Commutation  of  rations  for  men  traveling .530 

Competitors  at  National  Rifle  matches,  meals  to 528 

Cost  of  supplies  to  officers  and  enlisted  men 514 

Crews  of  transports,  subsistence  of 520 

Enlisted  reserve  corps,  subsistence  to 538 

Female  nurses  detached,  subsistence  to 531 

Plying  cadets,  supplies  for 518 

Food    chests .">18 

FoodstnflPs.  price  of 504 

General  i)risoners,  supplies  for 517 

Traveling,  subsistence  of 536 

Losses  of  subsistence  stores 538 

jVlasters  of  transjM>rts,  subsistence  for 518 

Men  sick  in  hospitals,  subsistence  of 532 

Nurses  at  bospitals,  subsistence  of 537 

Oflfti'ers  of  mine  planters,  subsistence  of 537 

Officers  of  transports,  subsistence  for .510 

Prizes  for  school  graduates 537 

Purchasing  agencies __^ 500 

Ration,   cost   of 504. 

Reihiction   in 540 

Recruiting  parties,  meals  for 521 

Revised   estimate 530 

St^u'es  for  sale  to  officers  and  troops .521 

Twine,  paper  bags,  lumber,  testing  materials,  etc 538 

West  Pohit  Academy,  purchases  for  the 513 

Cadets  attending  inaugural  ceremonies,  subsistence  to 530 

Cadets    rations  for 517,520,520 

Transportation  of  the  Army  and  its  supplies r>38 

Aninnd  Transport  Division ^__   641,608 

Animal-drawn  vehicles  and  harness,  for  repairs  and  mainten- 
ance of 651 

Animal-drawn  vehicles,  purchase  of 640 

Draft  and  pack  animals,  jmrchase  of 647 

Harness  and  hoi-se  equipment 650 

Motor  and  animal  transportation 646 

Other  employe^^s 645 

Teamsters,  for  hire  of 645 

Civilian  passengers  and  commeivial  cargo,  authority  to  use  space 

on   transports  for 702 

Deficiencies 642 

Emnlovces  on  harbor  boats,  etc..  additional  pay  to 703 

Motor  Transport  Division 668 

Automobiles,  hire  of 606 

Bicycles,  repair  of 604 

Camp  Holabird,  Md.,  training  activities  at 602 

Civilian  employees,  hire  of 6aS,  604 
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Quartermaster  Corps — Coiitliuied. 
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